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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 


J"  PURPOSE  to  write  the  history  of  England 
■*-  from  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Second 
down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of 
men  still  living.  I  shall  recount  the  errors  which, 
in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and 
priesthood  from  the  house  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace 
the  course  of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the 
long  struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their 
Parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
,  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  (hiring 
many  troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  how,  under  that 
settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  security 
of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with 
a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  known;  how,  from  the  auspicious 
union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity 
at'  which  the  annals  of  human  affairs  had  fur¬ 
nished  no  example;  how  our  country,  from  a  state 
of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
af  umpire  among  European  powers;  how  her 
opulence  and  her  martial  glory  grew  together; 
how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gra¬ 
dually  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  mar¬ 
vels  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any  former  age 
would  have  seemed  incredible-  how  a  gigantic 
commerce  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  every  other  maritime  power,  an- 
cientor  modern,  sinks  into  insignificance;  how  Scot¬ 
land,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  ^united 
to  England,  not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  in¬ 
dissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  affection ;  how,  in 
America,  the  British  colonies  rapidly  became  far 
mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortez  and  Pizarrn  had  added  to  the  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Fifth;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adven¬ 
turers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splendid  and 
more  durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record 
disasters  mingled  with  triumphs,  and  great  na¬ 
tional  crimes  and  follies  far  more  humiliating  than 
any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  what  we 
justly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not  with¬ 
out  alloy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which 
effectually  secured  our  liberties  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new 
class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute  monarchies 
are  exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and.partly  of  unwise 
neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension 
of  trade  produced,  together  with  immense  good, 
some  evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  societies 
are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important 
dependencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed 
vy  just  retribution;  how  imprudence  and  obsti 
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nacy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  to  the  parent  state;  how  Ireland, 
cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over  race,  and 
of  religion  over  religion,  remained,  indeed,  a 
member  of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  dis¬ 
torted  member,  adding  no  strength  to  the  body 
politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by  all  whs 
feared  or  envied  the  greatness  of  England. 

Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general 
effect  of  this  checkered  narrative  will  be  to  excite 
thankfulness  in  all  religions  minds,  and  hope  in 
the  breasts  of  all  patriots;  for  the  history  of  our 
country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years 
is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and 
of  intellectual  improvement.  Those  who  com¬ 
pare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with 
a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imngina 
tion,  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay;  but  no 
man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will 
be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view 
of  the  present. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  were  merely  to 
treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of 
debates  in  Parliament.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  welhas  the 
history  of  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise 
of  religious  sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste, 
to  portray  the  manners  of  successive  generations, 
and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  taken  place  in  dress,  furniture, 
repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheer¬ 
fully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  be¬ 
low  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before -the  English  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  form  only 
a  single  act  of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  ex¬ 
tending  through  ages,  and  must  be  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  unless  the  plot  of  the  preceding 
acts  be  well  known.  I  shall  therefore  introduce 
my  narrative  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
our  country  from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
very  rapidly  over  many  centuries,  but  I  shall 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
contest  which  the  administration  of  King  James 
the  Second  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.* 

*  In  this  and  in  the  next  chapter  I  have  very  seldom 
thought  it  necessary  to  cite  authorities,  for  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  1  have  not  detailed  events  minutely,  or  used  recondite 
materials;  and  t he  facts  which  I  mention  are,  for  the  most 
part,  such  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  if  not  already  apprised  of  them,  will  at  least  know 
where  to  look  for  evidonee  of  them  In  the  subsequent  chap¬ 
ters  I  shall  carefully  indicate  the  sources  of  my  information 
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Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indi¬ 
cated  the  greatness  which  she  was  destined  to 
attain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  first  they  became 
known  to  the  Tyrian  mariners,  were  little  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  she  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  faint  tincture  of  Roman  arts  and 
tetters.  Of  the  western  provinces  which  obeyed 
the  Ca-tars,  she  was  the  last  that  was  conquered, 
and  the  first  that  was  flung  away.  No  magnifi¬ 
cent  remains  of  Latian  porches  and  aqueducts  are 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British  birth 
is  reckoned  among  the  masters  of  Latian  poetry 
and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  island¬ 
ers  were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with  the 
tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Latin  has,  during 
many  centuries,  been  predominant.  It  drove  out 
the  Celtic ;  it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  German ; 
and  it  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages.  In  our  island 
the  Latin  appears  never  to  have  superseded  the 
old  Gallic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  ground 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilization  which 
the  Britons  had  derived  from  their  southern  mas¬ 
ters,  was  effaced  by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  continental  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissolved,  the  con¬ 
querors  learned  much  from  the  conquered  race. 
In  Britain  the  conquered  race  became  as  barba¬ 
rous  as  the  conquerors. 

All  the  chiefs  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties 
hi  the  continental  provinces  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire —  Alaric,  Theodoric.,  Clovis,  Alboin  —  were 
zealous  Christians.  The  followers  of  Ida  and 
Cerdic,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  to  their  settle¬ 
ments  in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the  Elbe. 
While  the  German  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris, 
Toledo,  Arles,  and  Ravenna  listened  with  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  instructions  of  bishops,  adored  the 
relics  of  martyrs,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  disputes 
touching  the  Nicene  theology,  the  rulers  of  Wes¬ 
sex  and  Mercia  were  still  performing  savage  rit^s 
in  the  temples  of  Odin  and  Zernebock. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on 
the  mins  of  the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some 
intercourse  with  those  eastern  provinces,  where 
the  ancient  civilization,  though  slowly  fading 
away  under  the  influence  of  misgovernment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians,  where 
the  court  still  exhibited  the  splendour  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  and  Constantine,  where  the  public  buildings 
were  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycle- 
tus  and  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  and  where  labo¬ 
rious  pedants,  themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense, 
and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Plato.  From  this  communion  Britain  was  cutoff 
Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which 
dwelt  by  the  Bosphorus,  objects  of  a  mysterious 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  Ionians  of  the 
age  of  Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla 
and  the  city  of  the  Liestrygonian  cannibals.  There 
was  one  province  of  our  island  in  which,  as  Pro 
eopius  had  been  told,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
could  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  ferried  over  from 
the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight.  A  strange 
race  of  fishermen  performed  the  ghastly  office. 
The  speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard  by 
the  boatman;  their  weight  made  the  keel  sink 


deep  in  the  water ;  but  their  forms  were  invisible 
to  mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  an 
able  historian,  the  contemporary  of  Belisarius,  of 
Simplicius,  and  of  Tribonian,  gravely  related  in 
the  rich  and  polite  Constantinople,  touching  the 
country  in  which  the  founder  of  Constantinople 
had  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Concerning 
all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  we 
have  continuous  information.  It  is  only  in  Britain 
that  an  age  of  fable  completely  separates  two 
ages  of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and 
Thrasimund,  Clovis,  Fredegonda.  and  Brunechild, 
are  historical  men  and  women.  But  Hengist  and 
Horsa.  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and  Mop- 
dred,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence 
may  be  questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and  Romulus. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break ;  and 
the  country  which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Bri¬ 
tain  reappears  as  England.  The  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  salutary  revolutions.  It  is  true 
that  the  Church  had  been  deeply  corrupted  both 
by  that  superstition  and  by  that  philosophy  against 
which  she  had  long  contended,  and  over  which 
she  had  at  last  triumphed.  She  had  given  a  too 
easy  admission  to  doctrines  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Schools,  and  to  rites  boriowed  from  the 
ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and  Gothic  ig¬ 
norance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism, 
had  contributed  to  deprave  her.  Yet  she  retained 
enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and  benevolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many  in¬ 
tellects  and  to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things, 
also,  which  at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded 
as  among  her  chief  blemishes,  were,  in  the  se¬ 
venth  century,  and  long  afterward,  among  her 
chief  merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that 
which  in  an  age  of  good  government  is  an  evil, 
may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  bad  government,  be  a 
blessing.  It  is  better  that  mankind  should  bs 
governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered,  and 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  than  by  priesp 
craft ;  but  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed 
by  priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a 
prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a  warrior  as 
Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled 
by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to  rejoice 
when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power;  but  mental  power, 
even  when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better 
power  than  that  which  consists  merely  in  corpo¬ 
real  strength.  We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chro¬ 
nicles  of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the  height  of 
greatness,  were  smitten  with  remorse,  who  ab¬ 
horred  the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they 
had  purchased  by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for  their  of¬ 
fences  by  cruel  penances  and  incessant  prayers. 
These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter  expressions 
of  contempt  from  some  writers  who,  while  they 
boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow¬ 
minded  as  any  monk  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
whose  habit  was. to  apply  to  all  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  the  standard  received  in  the 
Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yel 
surely  a  system  which,  however  deformed  by 
superstition,  introduced  strong  moral  restraints 
into  communities  previously  governed  only  by 
vigour  of  muscle  and  lpy  audacity  of  spirit,  a 
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system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and  mightiest 
Tiler  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest  bondman,  a 
responsible  being,  might  have  seemed  to  deserve 
a  more  respectful  mention  from  philosophers  and 
philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which,  in  the  last  century,  it  was 
fashionable  to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages,  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  times  when  men 
were  scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal 
curiosity,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better 
that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  North  should  visit 
Italy  and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he 
should  never  see  any  thing  but  those  squalid 
cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amid  which  he  was 
born.  In  times  when  life  and  when  female 
honour  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants 
and  marauders,  it  was  better  that  the  pre¬ 
cinct  of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an 
irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no  re¬ 
fuge  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licentiousness. 
In  times  when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  extensive  political  combinations,  it  was  better 
that  the  Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and 
united  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  Mohammedan  power.  What¬ 
ever  reproach  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been 
justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  re¬ 
ligious  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that,  ih  an  age 
of  ignorance  and  violence,  there  should  be  quiet 
cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and 
contemplative  natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in 
which  one  brother  could  employ  himself  in  trans¬ 
cribing  the  JEneid  of  Virgil,  and  another  in  me¬ 
ditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar- 
tyrology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who 
had  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy  might  make 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  plants  and  mi¬ 
nerals.  Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  huts  of  a  miserable 
peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristo¬ 
cracy,  European  society  would  have  consisted 
merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  Church  has  many  times  been  compared  by 
divines  to  that  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance  more 
perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she  alone 
rode,  amid  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge 
beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient 
power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bearing  within 
her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and 
more  glorious  civilization  was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the 
pope  was,  in  the  Hark  Ages,  productive  of  far 
more  good  than  evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  common¬ 
wealth.  What  the  Olympian  chariot  course  and 
the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities, 
from  'l'rebizond  to  Marseilles,  Rome  and  her 
oishop  were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  com¬ 
munion,  from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides.  Thus 
grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence. 
Races  separated  from  each  other  by  seas  and 
mountains,  acknowledged  a  fraternal  tie  and  a 
common  code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war,  the 
cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom  mitigated 
by  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished 
enemies  were  all  members  of  one  great  fede¬ 
ration. 


Into  this  federation  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  now 
admitted.  A  regular  communication  was  opened 
between  our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and  policy 
were  yet  discernible.  .Many  noble  monuments 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  or  defaced,  still 
retained  their  pristine  magnificence ;  and  travel 
lers,  to  whom  Livy  and  Sallust  were  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  might  gain  from  the  Roman  aqueducts  and 
temples  some  faint  notion  of  Roman  history 
The  dome  of  Agrippa,  still  glittering  with  bronze ; 
the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  not  yet  deprived  of  its 
columns  and  statues;  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the  Mer¬ 
cian  and  Northumbrian  pilgrims  some  part  of  the 
story  of  that  great  civilized  world  which  had 
passed  away.  The  islanders  returned,  with  awe 
deeply  impressed  on  their  half-opened  minds,  and 
told  the  wondering  inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York,  that,  near  the  grave  of  Saint 
Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had  piled  up 
buildings  which  would  never  be  dissolved  till  the 
judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in  the  train 
of  Christianity.  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  were  assiduously  studied  in  die 
Anglo-Saxon  monasteries.  The  names  of  Bede, 
of  Alcuin,  and  of  John,  surnamed  Erigena,  were 
justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such  was 
the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  oen 
tury,  began  the.  last  great  descent  of  the  northerc 
barbarians. 

During  several  generations  Denmark  and  Scan 
dinavia,  continued  to  pour  forth  innumerable  pi 
rates,  distinguished  by  strength,  by  valour,  by 
merciless  ferocity,  and  by  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name.  No  country  suffered  so  much  from  these 
invaders  as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to  the 
ports  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  was  any  part  of 
our  island  so  far  distant  from  the  sea  as  to  bo 
secure  from  attack.  The  same  atrocities  which 
had  attended  the  victory  of  the  Saxon  over  the 
Celt  were  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered 
by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this  blow, 
and  sank  down  once  (  more.  Large  colonies  of 
adventurers  from  the  Baltic  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  eastern  shores,  spread  gradually 
westward,  and,  supported  by  constant  re-enforce¬ 
ments  from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted  during  six 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  paramount. 
Cruel  massacres  followed  by  cruel  retribution, 
provinces  wasted,  convents  plundered,  and  cities 
razed  to  the  ground,  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  those  evil  days.  At  length  the 
North  ceased  to  send  forth  a  constant  stream  of 
fresh  depredators,  and  from  that  time  the  mutual 
aversion  of  the  races  began  to  subside.  Inter¬ 
marriage  became  frequent.  The  Danes  learned 
the  religion  of  the  Saxons,  and  thus  one  cause 
of  deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The  Danish 
and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  wide 
spread  language,  were  blended  together.  But 
the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was  by 
no  means  effaced,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  prostrated  loth,  in  common  slavery  and 
degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a  third  people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of 
Christendom.  Their  valour  and  ferocity  had 
made  them  conspicuous  among  the  rovers  whom 
Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage  Western 
Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  boti 
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coasts  of  the  Channel.  Their  arms  were  re¬ 
peatedly  carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  empire,  and  were  victorious  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of 
the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne  ceded  to  the 
strangers  a  fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble 
river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea,  which  was  their 
favourite  element.  In  that  province  they  founded 
a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extended  its  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of 
Brittany  and  Maine.  Without  laying  aside  that 
dauntless  valour  which  had  been  the  terror  of 
every  land  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found 
in  the  country  where  they  settled.  Their  courage 
secured  their  territory  against  foreign  invasion. 
They  established  internal  order,  such  as  had  long 
been  unknown  in  the  Frank  empire.  They  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  and  with  Christianity  they 
learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to 
teach.  They  abandoned  their  native  speech,  and 
adopted  the  French  tongue,  in  which  the  Latin 
was  the  predominant  element.  They  speedily 
raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
They  found  it  a  barbarous  jargon ;  they  fixed  it 
in  writing;  and  they  employed  it  in  legislation, 
in  ‘poetry,  and  in  romance.  They  renounced 
that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  great  German  family  were  too 
much  inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  vora¬ 
city  and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish 
neighbours.  He  loved  to  display  his  magnifi¬ 
cence,  not  in  lfuge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads 
of  strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices, 
rich  armour,  gallant  horses  choice  falcons,  well- 
ordered  tournaments,  banquets  delicate  rather 
than  abundant,  and  wines  remarkable  rather  for 
their  exquisite  flavour  than  for  their  intoxicating 
power.  That  chivalrous  spirit  which  has  exer¬ 
cised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  politics, 
morals,  and  manners  of  all  the  European  nations, 
was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  among  the 
Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  distinguished 
by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address. 
They  were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in 
negotiation,  and  by  a  natural  eloquence  which 
they  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  the  boast  of 
one  of  their  historians  that  the  Norman  gentlemen 
were  orators  from  the  cradle.  But  their  chief 
fame  was  derived  from  their  military  exploits. 
Every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies  of  their  disci¬ 
pline  and  valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts 
of  Connaught.  Another  founded  the  monarchy 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the  emperors  both 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly  before  his  arms. 
A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  in¬ 
vested  by  his  fellow-soldiers  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Antioch;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose 
nnrn"  lives  in  the.  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  cele¬ 
brated  through  Christendom  as  the  bravest  and 
most  generous  of  the  champions  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early 
■*?gan  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of 
England.  Before  the  Conquest,  English  princes 
received  their  education  in  Normandy.  English 
sues  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  on  Nor¬ 
mans  Norman-French  was  familiarly  spoken  in 


the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  court  of  Rcuon 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  what  the  court  of  Versailles  long  after¬ 
ward  was  to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which 
followed  it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy 
on  the  English  throne,  hut  gave  tip  the  whole 
population  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  race.  The  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  na¬ 
tion  has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  com 
plete.  The  country  was  portioned  out  among  the 
captains  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  insti¬ 
tutions,  closely  connected  with  the  institution  of 
property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  op¬ 
press  the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel  penal 
code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded  the  privileges, 
and  even  the  sports,  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Yet 
the  subject  race,  though  beaten  down  and  trodden 
under  foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some  bold 
men,  the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads, 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  there,  in 
defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  forest  laws,  waged 
a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors.  As¬ 
sassination  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence. 
Many  Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
no  trace.  The  corpses  of  many  were  found 
bearing  the  marks  of  violence.  Death  by  torture 
was  denounced  against  the  murderers,  and  strict 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  generally  in  vain, 
for  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  screen 
them.  It  was  at  length  thought  necessary  to  lav 
a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  persi 
of  French  extraction  should  be  found  slain;  ans. 
this  regulation  was  followed  up  by  another  regu¬ 
lation,  providing  that  every  person  who  wai 
found  slain  should  be  supposed  to  be  a  French¬ 
man,  unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a  Saxon. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed 
the  Conquest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English 
history.  The  French  kings  of  England  rose,  ir> 
deed,  to  an  eminence  which  was  the  wonder  and 
dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.  They  con 
quered  Ireland.  They  received  the  homage  of 
Scotland.  By  their  valour,  by  their  policy,  by 
their  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances,  they  becam.* 
far  more  powerful  on  the  Continent  than  thei 
liege  lords,  the  kings  of  France.  Asia,  as  we) 
as  Europe,  was  dazzled  by  their  power  and  glorj 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  unwillinj 
admiration  the  fall  of  Acre,  the  defence  of  Joppa 
and  the  victorious  march  to  Ascalon;  and  Ara» 
bian  mothers  long  awed  their  infants  to  silence 
with  the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  Plantagenet. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  was  about  to  end,  as  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian-  lines  had  ended,  and  that  a  single 
great  monarchy  would  spread  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strong  an  association  is 
established  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness 
of  a  sovereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation 
which  he  rules,  that  almost  every  historian  of 
England  has  expatiated  with  a  sentiment  of  ex-- 
citation  on  the  power  and  splendour  of  her  fo¬ 
reign  masters,  and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
power  and  splendour  as  a  calamity  to  our  country. 
This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  it  would  be  in  p 
Haytian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national 
pride  on  the  greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with 
patriotic  regret  and  shame.  The  Conqueror  and 
his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation  were  not 
Englishmen  ;  most  of  them  were  born  in  Fmnee  ; 
they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
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France;  their  ordinary  speech  was  French; 
almost  every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled 
by  a  Frenchman;  every  acquisition  which  they 
made  on  the  Continent  estranged  them  more  and 
more  from  the  population  of  our  island.  One  of 
the  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempted  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing 
an  English  princess ;  but,  by  many  of  his  barons, 
this  marriage  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  a  white  planter  and  a  Quadroon  girl  would 
now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.  In  history  he  is 
known  by  the  honourable  surname  of  Beauclerc; 
but,  in  his  own  time,  his  own  countrymen  called 
him  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  contemptuous  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed 
likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  under  their 
government,  it  is  probable  that  England  would 
never  have  had  an  independent  existence.  Her 
princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates,  would  have  been 
men  differing  in  race  and  language  from  the 
artisans  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
spent  in  festivities  and  diversions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  noble  language  of  Milton  and  Burke 
would  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without  a 
literature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography, 
and  would  have  been  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  the  use  of  boors.  No  man  of  English  extraction 
would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except  by  becom¬ 
ing  in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities 
to  an  event  which  her  historians  have  generally 
represented  as  disastrous.  Her  interest  was  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers,  that 
she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her 
six  first  French  kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salva¬ 
tion.  Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities  of 
his  father,  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  nay,  had  he  even  possessed  the  martial 
courage  of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the 
King  of  France  at  the  same  time  been  as  incapa¬ 
ble  as  all  the  other  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  had 
been,  the  house  of  Plantagenet  must  have  risen 
to  unrivalled  ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at 
this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  was  governed  by  a 
prince  of  great  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  England,  which,  since  the  battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen, 
always  by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion 
ef  a  triflcr  and  a  coward.  From  that  moment 
her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  from 
Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  compelled 
to  make  their  election  between  the  island  ami  the 
continent.  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people 
whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  despised, 
they  gradually  came  to  regard  England  as  their 
country,  and  the  English  as  their  countrymen. 
The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that 
they  had  common  interests  and  common  enemies. 
Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the 
favour  shown  by  the  court  to  the  natives  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great-grandsons  of 
those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  the 
great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under 
Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship,  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  the.  Great  Charter,  won  by  their  united 
sxe  tions  and  framed  for  their  common  benefit. 


Here  commences  the  history  of  ire  English 
nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events  is 
the  history  of  wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained 
by  various  tribes,  which,  indeed,  all  dwelt  on 
English  ground,  but  which  regarded  each  other 
with  aversion,  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  existed 
between  communities  separated  by  physical 
barriers;  for  even  the  mutual  animosity  of  coun¬ 
tries  at  war  with  each  other  is  languid  when 
compared  with  the  animosity  of  nations  which, 
morally  separated,  are  yet  locally  intermingled. 
In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of  race  been  carried 
farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country  has  that 
enmity  been  more  completely  effaced.  The 
stages  of  the  jtrocess  by  which  the  hostile  ele¬ 
ments  were  melted  down  into  one  homogeneous 
mass  are  not  accurately  known  to  us.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  when  John  became  king,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly 
marked,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
his  grandson  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  the  ordinary  impreca¬ 
tion  of  a  Norman  gentleman  was,  “May  I  be¬ 
come  an  Englishman  f’  His  ordinary  form  of 
indignant  denial  was,  “  Do  you  take  me  for  an 
Englishman?”  The  descendant  of  such  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  proud  of 'the 
English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers,  which  spread 
fertility  over  continents,  and  bear  richly-laden 
fleets  to  the  sea,  are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and 
barren  mountain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid  down  in 
maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travellers.  To 
such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
thirteenth  century  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  on> 
annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  o! 
our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our  glory.  Then 
it  was  that  the  great  English  people  was  formed, 
that  the  national  character  began  to  exhibit  those 
peculiarities  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and 
that  our  fathers  became  emphatically  islanders  , 
islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position,  but 
in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners. 
Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  Con¬ 
stitution  which  has  ever  since,  through  all 
changes,  preserved  its  identity ;  that  Constitution 
of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions  in  the 
world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under 
which  any  great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  dur¬ 
ing  many  ages.  Then  it  was  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the  representative 
assemblies  which  now  meet,  either  in  the  Old  or 
in  the  New  World,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it 
was  that  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival 
of  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it  was  that 
the  courage  of  those  sailors  who  manned  the  rude 
barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made  the  flag  of 
England  terrible,  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  that 
the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still  exist  at  both 
the  great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded. 
Then  was  formed  that  language,  less  musical,  in¬ 
deed,  than  the  languages  of  the  South,  but  in 
force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest 
purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
orator,  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  alone.  Then, 
too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble 
literature,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable 
of  the  many  glories  of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgama 
tion  f  the  races  was  all  but  complete;  and  it  was 
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Ei " - "xix e  -  -«-  -xe  eh  in  ex  iSieCiiexiEy  xrx-  ac  jd 
irxxex.7  cejicixe  i_,e  F-:  x ;  x  xe- 


CiiEcei  —  irtr  xiere  tcx  — .  xe  exxxce  ' :'  Te 
irsxiE  inT-sixE  xeir  e  -crxcjE^ei  xxec-x  sxrfe 
--  E-  e -  -iixx:  1  XE-1  Tier  xxe  cexxic  ct  tx  :  _ 

-  ee  •  --  -  ec’  criaaae  -lie:-  x-  Lee  .-;rx  .'  -x 

-  live  -.  -  xe  x_-x_ei  xEX-cce  izz<sz  tie  ejtie-e  .e,i 

f-:xx'eE  u €  *  xtase  T  xir  weei  cs  sex  :  .7  -»  za 

rice  hi-  ere  E--.er3x ica  tar  -I  X"  -  -  -  5 

tiEi'-i  c  er.rr  -jai  ear«-irer;'  .  ret  -  .; 
iai  re  peas  ic~-.  -  -  -■  -  x.  r— 1  h  itx  a-  ej 
17  :  x.  xexxs  lie  Fxe-.ex  -s-er*  riix  ei:  p.  xE»i 
...  7"-  -----  •  e,-  1  i =  t> 

•ee  --  ecei;  1  iiE-t  etc  ~e  :7  C.r-caa- 
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tie  m  yet  juaLicioaj;  observer  of  :  e:  :  ane  - 
for  them  aiL  Twoari*»natiess  fevtiw.-  s  -  -- : 
by  two  branches  of  the  /oral  far/.,  y.  -r.gegs- 
a  long  and  fierce  stragg.e  for  aipremacy  A  e 
amity -Jty  of  those  fitctions  ...  oc/t  res  y  a/.  e 
from  me  da-pute  afar,  j'  tr.e  ••--  <  - 

long  after  a.,  ground  of  d.tpfe  ab>jt  lie  - .  -•-- 

MOD  we-  removed-  Tie  party  of  me  Re ;  8c-se 
survive. :  the  iaa  p.oate  wao  t.-  fined  me  ar  .a 
in  rertii  of  Henry  me  Fourth.  Tee  parry  of  t  ae 
Wnite  Rove  arrrfred  tee  marriage  af  r. 
an  J  Elizabeth.  Left  w.ajcait  a  eft  who  eat  a.  ./ 
decent  s  vr  of  rigut.  toe  a.  ie rents  of  Lantaser 

rallied  reran/  a  ..ae  of  bests  rev.  an;  me  a _ -re-tv 

of  York  vet  up  a  succession  of  impostors.  Vt'  .en 
a:  for-gth.  many  aspir.r.g  r.tt.es  na-  peri-.'.-  n 
the  fieri' J  of  battle  or  by  tr.e  hands  of  the  execn- 
tioner:  when  many  a .  Miiocs  uoasee  ha  ;  :  .sap- 
eared  for  ever  from  ntsvtrr:  ween  tn  .ee  eta: 
mines  which  remaine:  na  been  exla  -  -a  an 


a-  a  tne  pa -  end  -  -  peb  the  n -ter  nary 

master  •  i.n-e.  teft.re  tns  s  a  _rai ia .  tr.T'a?  -jf 
trie  nerec.aary  ior-imaa.  To  tic?  nay  in  some 
.-  -ntr.es  w :  r  egro  •  '1  e;  -  oreerr  at- 

pears  r.  a -  .eraem  .  -  a-t  t  nn  -  forms  of 
Cr-r.-ti.ar  /ty.  It  .-  not'  tens  that  me  a-mparay 
fast  wee  r.  me  Eaa  :  ear,  an  .  A:'r  a  r  -  •  ny  el 

means  so  strong  a’  rim  Janet",  a-  v  ■  asm  trite, 
in  oar  own  ecuotry  t'r.s  peon  .'tarry  to  me  At  mar 
-V  . .  t  p:  .  .re.  r  .  .  i  •  .  • 

many  as. rztarr  eSsa-t*.  L  _s  tr.e  man  -  '.my  after 
me  'same  of  fla-anr  sax'.-  :  ••  /at-s  am.  atotes 
-••ere  t/  .-n'iy  et  a-se  n  a  to  mat  era ueaasasal 
a  .  reerairs.'s  nr  ora  me  Coontm;  were  ntr  otet  hr 
r.anirs'.s  anso  .j.ratTe  be je£.es.  Taeratnes 
psoas  d i vir  es  of  N  .rtaan  a,  to.  ra.-e;  a  er  votes 
a  a  a  m  ft  .  -  .  :  •• 

Charo  n  refuse!  to  asa-a-pt  metres  iron  me  .ants 
of  the  Com  .ert  r.  amt  a  large  tram  nr.  me  :er_ 
of  _is  son .  me  to  far  ret  mat  me  van-o  msaae; 


so  beret  or  great  calami ' .  es.  it  was  -m.  versa. iy 
acknowledge;  that  the  claims  of  a.,  the  cor  end¬ 
ing  Prantagenets  were  united  m  me  _a-.-e  of 
Tudor. 

Meanwhi  e  a  change  was  proa—-  ’  .mg  anfan.aely 
more  momentous  than  the  a/tn:-.txn  or  -aes  of 
any  provi  nce,  than  me  r.se  or  fa.  of  any  yr.-a.eay 
Slavery,  an:  the  ev..s  by  which  s.avery  as  everr- 
where  accompanied,  we'e  fast  disappearing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  me  two  greatest  a  t  most 
sa.  nary  social  revo.otioos  Than  tare  tare  ,  peace 
it  g.a  — ' 

teenth  century,  put  an  en.  to  me  tyranny  of  ra¬ 
tion  over  nation,  and  tr.ai  rev-  -aaon  wn.  a_  a  few 
generations  ia:er.  pm  aa  e  t  to  the  prrt  -rrr  af 

— 

effected.  They  sthk-k  cooiem pore y  observers 
wtth  no  surprise,  and  have  reteired  fr>:»m  La-tc- 
nans  a  very  scaiay  nteasare  of  alter  nan.  Tncy 
.  av 

tion  nor  by  physical  force.  Mara.  ear  -  -  -a- 

lessiy  efth/ed,  first  the  distincaon  between  Nor¬ 
man  and  Saxon,  and  then  me  dm-m.  a.  ..  -erween 


isara.ers  were  ids  is  .  r/rbft  -  ii-.  nr  s' 

prate  car  -  a  am  ate  E.m  -n  t.  amt  p  me 
attatr  •  .  a  inert  At  a 

time  wmera  the  Erttr.m  me  -m  a  re;  "mam 
an  t  wnen  a.,  me  r.  r . .  an  t  mmtay  a  nrmtses  at 
me  r  -e  vn  were  -  '  ta  .r  -ia  s.ve.y 

to  the  cuaBSynen  at  me  Coacnen'  r  me  .  e- 
ise>i  rate  ieamem.  with  transptar-  of  e/hrm 
.  •  '•  as  tore  •  a . 

been  e. ere  red  »o  me  t'-.t'e.  tanran^  atoa  a/a  a  treoi 
out  his  ioa-t  to  be  i_ssem  oy  aaosa  ms  sprang 
tram  me  nob.-es  nonees  of  2*  ■  Ii»  .  it  was  a 
•  •  s  ft-  _  •  ' 

meat  .ta  tmaes  a;  me  Satame  :f  tr-  ,  -n.  me  farst 
Fry  -•  Tsar.-  who.  smte  me  Canarne-a  tea  oeen 

Broaaet  was  fore-toast  a na<eng  tn  — e  w  ta  '  ■  ?.  -eei 
n  t  t whi  t  se.t.re;  e:  ate  me  anmere- 
of  me  2i .  rrr.ar  .aretrs  ant  of  me  tax  on  yecmvwry. 
H  .  tart  me  2  am  a  . .  -  -  -  a  a.  -  ••••• 

a  .ena  y  am  .  _t  me  aba  t  os  t.,  rr.n -  we  am 
frem  me  ameiasepniaos-b  e  '—a  mcay  af  'a  -  a  etnas 
r-.t.  _  ae  of  me  aa.est  Prt-aesmnt  ca  tee.  are  of 


master  and  s  ave.  None  can  venture  te  fix  :  _e 
precise  moment  at  wham  eianer  iistmaa.a  n  :  ease 2. 
ta  •  '  m  e-  a:  the  :.t  2-  :  a  :  a 

mign:  perhaps  have  been  fount  mm  m  the  fa-m- 
teenth  century.  Some  iam;  t-a  e-  <jC  an-  .a-aru- 
tior.  of  viilanage  were  deteaae  .  by  m  -  ,:a  _-  s: 

late  a?  the  days  of  the  baxans;  nar  ..is  mat  m-a- 
latton  ever,  to  fins  nour.  been  a  ja  _s.. -  .  ay  star  ae 
It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  arm  v.rge 
that  me  chief  agent  m  mere  rwa-gr-i'  .-nrer- 
ances  was  religion:  an.  it  may  pea  a;  -  a<- 

uouhted  wh.-mer  a  pater  renp _ ; _ at  n.-t  _ave 

been  found  a  iess  efiirien:  a_e:.t.  Tne  .■e.-vc- 
lent  spirit  of  the  Christian  naoranty  as  am  :  xfcs- 
e»i.y  a  : verse  to  castes: nous  of  naste.  B.a  t:  me 
Church  of  Rome  such  cisaia  i.rs  are  p-e  ■  ar.y 
odk-  a-,  far  tney  are  anoompatio  e  wi;n  aaa:r 
tinctioos  which  are  r.urnriil  to  her  system.  She 
as  tribes  to  every  p  riest  a  mysteri:  .-  m  ay. 
which  entities  hot  to  the  revere-ee  of  every  .ay- 
man  .  ana  -  e  d :e«  not  eoc-.  er  aa.y  a  as  a— 

q -.an  neb  by  reason  of  Lis  raaa.m  ex  of _ s  ie.._r. 

hr  ;„e  ;  •  He:  •  •  •  a  a 

sacerdotal  ehameter,  however  err  r.ea  -  :  y  :  ay 
be.  have  repeatedly  mitigated  same  .ft  me  w..  rst 
eviis  w.u:.h  can  a  fit  t  s.eiety.  Tia;  -  -rsefta-n 
cannot  be  rega:  mirediy  aoxkns  which. 

id  regions  curse  ;  by  toe  tyranny  of  ra  e  ver  re  a-. 

race,  inverts  the  re.au  n  between  tae  ;  r 


for  me  iasu  s.:nsea's.  am  sp.rimi.  naaeai  ia-.a- 
regalariy  aipirea  a  rr  e-  he  •  a  •  -  -  " 

--an  - :  aae  i_s  bretharta  far  whom  ft  _r  rt  ami 
iaeri  a.;,  soa-ress ft-..y  nai  the  ft..  -  ■  .-e-d  he 
foonidabie  mail—  ery.  mm  before  mr  A.Jbnna 
->e-  came,  she  :.=  a  enft-ar.-  aasea  a.  a.  -^  -a  Tt>» 
a.,  a  imen.  ia  the  >  am  bum  exa/epu  ner  aw  -  who 
*c  do  her  ; ush:-e.  =e-em  to  have  been  very  teacer.y 
irea'e.ft 

Tnere  ran  be  i>:  daobs  mat.  wh  ea  aa  es^  m 

fe.a2.ers  were  r  me  •  •  any.  a  .a 

Eatrope.  Drag  mree  harm  me.  year-  me  soaiai 

system  bm.  neen  in  a  ixrs.:.:  mamse  :  ft  amprave- 
mem  Ur, .  er  me  hrs;  ft  ^r.t2memei:  a;  ere  mm 
beeE  baroexs  eaievj  tai  iemamre  ta  Ear  saver-- mm 
an.  tueasants  egraaeh  1  the  ;e_e  ft  the  s«n*- 
and  axen  -aa  a.  they  ter  edL  .  e  ex  "  a:.a.T 
a-  •  aft  m  e  •  •  •••  a-'  ..  j  re  • 

a  .-  a  iaaa  a  a:’  me  a-a-aa-  a  --  .-a  a  t 

.•  ■  rex  me  a: .-a.,  —  •  a  a  e  •• 

a  a  .  -  7  -  ae  .  s:  rag  aa  i  am 
I  culturw.  aaa-i  oc'ntr.e-mfo.  Taere  w -  -  sa. 
br.  na-.-re  ineaam..a_/  cat  is  ie a amre .  e  ta  t_e  amt- 
p-mee-  a  virtue  fear  s p-e..~  .  a*"it  xstiva 

-  •  imi: 

Tf  -  .  -  •  •  '  '  '  '• 

Tim-  t .  an. a.  mstrataf  .  1  -ft  a  mt  a  vsp. 

? :  mis  L  ortt*L gust 
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pride  and  affection,  and  by  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  neighbouring  nations  with  admiration  and 
envy,  is  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence.  But 
touching  the  nature  of  those  institutions  there  has 
been  much  dishonest  and  acrimonious  contro¬ 
versy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed 
suffered  grievously  from  a  circumstance  which  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  her  prosperity.  The 
change,  great  as  it  is,  which  her  policy  has  un¬ 
dergone  during  the  last  six  centuries,  has  been 
the  effect  of  gradual  development,  not  of  demoli¬ 
tion  and  reconstruction.  The  present  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  country  is,  to  the  Constitution  under 
which  she  flourished  five  hundred  years  ago, 
what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is 
to  the  boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great.  Yet 
there  never  was  a  moment  at  which  the  chief 
part  of  what  existed  was  not  old.  A  polity  thus 
formed  must  abound  in  anomalies.  But  for  the 
evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies  we  have  ample 
compensation.  Other  societies  possess  written 
constitutions  more  symmetrical ;  but  no  other  so¬ 
ciety  has  yet  succeeded  in  uniting  revolution  with 
prescription,  progress  with  stability,  the  energy  of 
youth  with  the  majesty  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  draw¬ 
backs  ;  and  one  of  those  drawbacks  is,  that  every 
source  of  information  as  to  our  early  history  has 
been  poisoned  by  party  spirit.  As  there  is  no 
country  where  statesmen  have  been  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  past,  so  there  is  no 
country  where  historians  have  been  so  much 
under  the  influence  or  the  present.  Between 
these  two  things,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural  con¬ 
nection.  Where  history  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
picture  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a  collection  of 
experiments  from  which  general  maxims  of  civil 
wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no 
very  pressing  ta.n’CM'.ion  tc  misrepresent  transac¬ 
tions  of  ancient  date.  Btr:  where  history  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  repository  of  title-deeds,  on  which 
the  rights  of  governments  and  nations  depend, 
the  motive  to  falsification  becomes  almost  irre¬ 
sistible.  A  Frenchman  is  not  now  impelled  by 
any  strong  interest  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  un¬ 
derrate  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Valots.  The  privileges  of  the  States-General,  of 
the  states  of  Brittany,  of  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
are  now  matters  of  as  little  practical  importance 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  or 
of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  gulf  of  a 
great  revolution  completely  separates  the  new 
from  the  old  system.  No  such  chasm  divides  the 
existence  of  the  English  nation  into  two  distinct 
parts.  Our  laws  and  customs  have'  never  been 
lost  in  general  and  irreparable  ruin.  With  us 
the  precedents  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  valid 
precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on  the  gravest  oc¬ 
casions,  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen.  Thus, 
when  King  George  the  Third  was  attacked  by 
the  malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  his  regal  functions,  and  when  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  and  politicians  differed 
widely  as  to  the  course  which  ought,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  be  pursued,  the  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  not  proceed  to  discuss  any  plan  of 
regency  till  all  the  examples  which  were  to  be 
found  in  our  annals,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
been  collected  and  arranged.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  ancient  records  of  the 
realm.  The  first  precedent  reported  was  that  of 
the  year  1217:  much  importance  was  attached 


to  the  precedents  of  1326,  of  1377,  and  ol  1 122, 
but  the  case  which  was  justly  considered  as  most 
in  point  was  that  of  1455.  Thus  in  our  country  the 
dearest  interests  of  parties  have  frequently  been 
staked  on  the  results  of  the  researches  of  anti¬ 
quaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that 
our  antiquaries  conducted  their  researches  in  th» 
spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  those  who 
have  written  concerning  the  limits  of  prerogative 
and  liberty  in  the  old  polity  of  England  should 
generally  have  shown  the  temper,  not  of  judges, 
but  of  angry  and  uncandid  advocates ;  for  they 
were  discussing,  not  a  speculative  matter,  but  a 
matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  dis¬ 
putes  of  their  own  day.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  long  contest  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Stuarts,  down  to  the  time  when  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
few  questions  were  practically  more  important 
than  the  question  whether  the  administration  of 
that  family  had  or  had  not  been  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
This  question  could  be  decided  only  by  reference 
to  the  records  of  preceding  reigns.  Bracton  and 
Fleta,  the  Mirror  of  Justice  and  the  Rolls  of  Par¬ 
liament,  were  ransacked  to  find  pretexts  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  long  course  of  years,  every  Whig  historian 
was  anxious  to  prove  that  the  old  English  govern¬ 
ment  was  all  but  republican,  every  Tory  historian 
to  prove  that  it  was  all  but  despotic. 

With  such  feelings  both  parties  looked  into  the 
chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Both  readily 
found  what  they  sought,  and  both  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  see  any  thing  but  what  they  sought 
The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  could  easily  point 
out  instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  defenders  of  the  Roundheads  could  as 
easily  produce  instances  of  determined  and  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  offered  to  the  crown.  The 
Tories  quoted,  from  ancient  writings,  expressions 
almost  as  servile  as  were  heard  from  the  pulpit 
of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered  expres¬ 
sions  as  bold  and  severe  as  any  that  resounded 
from  the  judgment-seat  of  Bradshaw.  One  set 
of  writers  adduced  numerous  instances  in  which 
kings  had  extorted  money  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  Another  set  cited  cases  in  which 
the  Parliament  had  assumed  to  itself  the  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  kings.  Those  who 
saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  would  have 
concluded  that  the  Plantagenets  were  as  absolute 
as  the  sultans  of  Turkey;  those  who  saw  only 
the  other  half  would  have  concluded  that  the 
Plantagenets  had  as  little  real  power  as  the  doges 
of  Venice;  and  both  conclusions  would  have 
been  equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a 
class  of  limited  monarchies  which  sprang  up  in 
Western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  many  diversities,  bore  to 
one  another  a  strong  family  likeness.  That  there 
should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not  strange. 
The  countries  in  which  those  monarchies  arose 
had  been  provinces  of  the  same  great  civilized 
empire,  and  had  been  overrun  and  conquered, 
about  the  same  time,  by  tribes  of  the  same  rude 
and  warlike  nation.  They  were  members  of  the 
same  great  coalition  against  Islam.  They  were 
in  communion  with  the  same  superb  and  an>l» 
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tious  Church.  Their  polity  naturally  took  the 
tame  form.  They  had  institutions  derived  partly 
from  imperial  Rome,  partly  from  papal  Rome, 
partly  from  the  old  Germany.  All  had  kings  ; 
and  in  all  the  kingly  office  became,  by  degrees, 
etrictly  hereditary.  All  had  nobles  bearing  titles 
which  had  originally  indicated  military  rank. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rules  of  heraldry, 
were  common  to  all.  All  had  richly-endowed 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  enjoying  large  franchises,  and  senates  whose 
eonsent  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  some 
public  acts. 

Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the  English  was, 
from  an  early  period,  justly  reputed  the  best. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  extensive.  The  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  concurred  to  exalt  his  dignity. 
The  sacred  oil  had  been  poured  on  his  head.  It 
was  no  disparagement  to  the  bravest  and  noblest 
knights  to  kneel  at  his  feet.  His  person  was  in¬ 
violable.  He  alone  was  entitled  to  convoke  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  He  could,  at  his  pleasure, 
dismiss  them  ;  and  his  assent  was  necessary  to 
all  their  legislative  acts.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  executive  administration,  the  sole  organ  of 
communication  with  foreign  powers,  the  captain 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  the 
fountain  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honour.  He 
had  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  It 
was  by  him  that  money  was  coined,  that  weights 
and  measures  were  fixed,  that  marts  and  havens 
were  appointed.  His  ecclesiastical  patronage 
was  immense.  His  hereditary  revenues,  econo¬ 
mically  administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordi¬ 
nary  charges  of  government.  His  own  domains 
were  of  vast  extent.  He  was  also  feudal  lord 
paramount  of  the  whole  soil  of  his  kingdom, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed  many  lucrative 
and  many  formidable  rights,  which  enabled  him 
to  annoy  and  depress  those  who  thwarted  him, 
and  to  enrich  and  aggrandize,  without  any  cost 
to  himself,  those  who  enjoyed  his  favour. 

But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by 
three  great  constitutional  principles,  ^o  ancient 
that  none  can  say  when  they  began  to  exist ;  so 
potent  that  theii  natural  development,  continued 
through  many  generations,  has  produced  the  order 
of  things  under  which  we  now  live. 

First,  the  king  could  not  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  his  Parliament.  Secondly,  he  could 
impose  no  taxes  without  the  consent  of  his  Par¬ 
liament.  Thirdly,  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the 
executive  administration  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  advisers 
and  his  agents  were  responsible. 

No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  principles 
had;  five  hundred  years  ago,  acquired  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  fundamental  rules.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  candid  Whig  will  affirm  that  they  were,  till  a 
later  period,  cleared  from  all  ambiguity,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  out  to  all  their  consequences.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not,  like  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century, 
created  entire  by  a  single  act,  and  fully  set  forth 
in  a  single  document.  It  is  only  in  a  refined  and 
speculative  age  that  a  polity  is  constructed  on 
system.  In  'tide  societies  the  progress  of  govern¬ 
ment  resembles  the  progress  of  language  and  of 
verification.  Rude  societies  have  language,  and 
oflen  copious  and  energetic  language,  but  they 
have  no  scientific  grammar,  no  definitions  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  no  names  for  declensions,  moods, 


tenses,  and  voices.  Rude  societies  have  versifi¬ 
cation,  and  often  versification  of  great  power  and 
sweetness,  but  they  have  no  metrical  canons  • 
and  the  minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solely 
by  his  ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience,  would 
himself  be  unable  to  say  of  how  many  dactyls 
and  trochees  each  of  his  lines  consists.  As  elo¬ 
quence  exists  before  syntax,  and  song  before  pro¬ 
sody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  have  been  traced 
with  precision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which 
bounded  the  royal  prerogative,  though  in  general 
sufficiently  clear,  had  not  everywhere  been  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  distinctness.  There  was, 
therefore,  near  the  border  some  debatable  ground 
on  which  incursions  and  reprisals  continued  tc 
take  place,  till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and  du¬ 
rable  landmarks  were  at  length  set  up.  It  may 
be  instructive  to  note  in  what  way,  and  to  what 
extent,  our  ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habit 
of  violating  the  three  great  principles  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  protected. 

No  English  king  has  ever  laid  claim  to  the 
general  legislative  power.  The.  most  violent  and 
imperious  Piantagenet  never  fancied  himself 
competent  to  enact,  without  the  consent  of  his 
great  council,  that  a  jury  should  consist  of  ten 
persons  instead  of  twelve,  that  a  widow’s  dower 
should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  of  a  third,  that 
perjury  should  be  a  felony,  or  that  the  custom  of 
gavelkind  should  be  introduced  into  Yorkshire.* 
But  the  king  had  the  power  of  pardoning  of¬ 
fenders;  and  there  is  one  point  at  which  the 
power  of  pardoning  and  the  power  of  legislating 
seem  to  fade  into  each  other,  and  may  easily,  al 
least  in  a  simple  age,  be  confounded.  A  penel 
statute  is  virtually  annulled  if  the  penalties  which 
it  imposes  are  regularly  remitted  as  often  as  they 
are  incurred.  The  sovereign  was  undoubtedly 
competent  to  remit  penalties  without  limit.  He 
was  therefore  competent  to  annul  virtually  a 
penal  statute.  It  might  seem  that  there  could  be 
no  serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally  what  he 
might  do  virtually.  Thus,  with  the  help ‘of  subtle 
and  courtly  lawyers,  grew  up,  on  the  doubtful 
frontier  which  separates  executive  from  legisla¬ 
tive  functions,  that  great  anomaly  known  as  the 
dispensing  power. 

That  the  king  could  not  impose  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  is  admitted  to  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  fundamental  law 
of  England.  It  was  among  the  articles  which 
John  was  compelled  by  the  barons  to  sign. 
Edward  the  First  ventured  to  break  through  the 
rule;  but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he  was, 
he  encountered  an  opposition  to  which  he  found 
it  expedient  to  yield.  He  covenanted  accordingly, 
in  express  terms,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that 
they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid  without  the 
assent  and  good-will  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
His  powerful  and  victorious  grandson  attempted 
to  violate  this  solemn  compact;  but  the  attempt 
was  strenuously  Vith stood.  At  length  the  I’lan- 
tagenetsgave  up  the  point  in  despair;  but,  though 
they  ceased  to  infringe  the  law  openly,  they  occa¬ 
sionally  contrived,  by  evading  it,  to  procure  an 
extraordinary  supply  for  a  temporary'  purpose. 
They  were  interdicted  from  taxing,  but  they 


*  This  is  excellently  put  by  Mr.  Hnllam,  in  the  drst 
chapter  of  his  Constitutional  History. 
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claimed  the  light  of  begging  and  borrowing. 
They  therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a  tone  not 
to  be  distinguished  .from  that  of  command,  and 
sometimes  borrowed  with  small  thought  of  re¬ 
paying.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  disguise  these  exactions  under  the  names 
of  benevolences  and  loans  sufficiently  proves  that 
tire  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  rule  was 
universally  recognised. 

The  principle  that  the  King  of  England  was 
bound  to  conduct  the  administration  according  to 
law,  and  that,  if  he  did  any  thing  against  law,  his 
advisers  and  agents  were  answerable,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  severe  judg¬ 
ments  pronounced  and  .executed  on  many  royal 
favourites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  rights  of  individuals  were  often 
violated  by  the  Plantagenets,  and  that  the  injured 
parties  were  often  unable  to  obtain  redress.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  no  Englishman  could  be  arrested 
or  detained  in  confinement  merely  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  were  frequently  imprisoned 
without  any  other  authority  than  a  royal  order. 
According  to  law,  torture,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  could  not.  in  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  inflicted  on  an  English  subject. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  rack  was  introduced  into  the  Tower, 
and  was  occasionally  used  under  the  plea  of 
political  necessity.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  infer  from  such  irregularities  that  the  English 
monarchs  were,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice, 
absolute.  We  live  in  a  highly  civilized  society, 
in  which  intelligence  is  so  rapidly  diffused  by 
means  of  the  press  and  of  the  post-office,  that  any 
gross  act  of  oppression  committed  in  any  part  of 
our  island  is,  in  a  few  hours,  discussed  by  millions. 
If  an  English  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a 
subject  in  defiance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by  the  news. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  society  was 
widely  different.  Rarely  and  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  did  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  A  man  might  be 
illegally  confined  during  many  months  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich,  and  no  whisper  of 
the  transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  before  ihe  great  majority  of  the  nation  had 
the  least  suspicion  that  it  was  ever  employed. 
Nor  were  our  ancestors  by  any  means  so  much 
alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
great  general  rules.  We  have  been  taught  by 
long  experience  that  we  cannot,  without  danger, 
suffer  any  breach  of  the  Constitution  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  It  is  therefore  now  universally  held  that 
a  government  which  unnecessarily  exceeds  its 
powers  ought  to  be  visited  witli  severe  parliament¬ 
ary  censure,  and  that  a  government  which  under 
the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency,  and  with  pure 
intentions,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  ought,  with¬ 
out  delay,  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  act  of 
indemnity.  But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  They  were  little  disposed  to  contend  for 
a  principle  merely  as  a  principle,  or  to  cry  out 
against  an  irregularity  which  was  not  also  felt  to 
be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  of 
the  administration  was  mild  and  popular,  they 
were  willing  to  allow  some  latitude  to  their 
sovereign.  If,  for  ends  generally  acknowledged 


to  be  good,  he  exerted  a  vigour  beyojd  the  law 
they  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded  him;  and, 
while  they  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity  under 
his  rule,  were  but  too  ready  to  believe  that  who¬ 
ever  had  incurred  his  displeasure  bad  deserved 
it.  But  to  this  indulgence  there  was  a  limit;  nor 
was  that  king  wise  who  presumed  far  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  English  people.  They  might 
sometimes  allow  him  to  overstep  the  constitutional 
line,  but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of  over¬ 
stepping  that  line  themselves,  whenever  his  er. 
croachments  were  so  serious  as  to  excite  alarm. 
If,  not  content  with  occasionally  oppressing  indi¬ 
viduals,  he  dared  to  oppress  great  masses,  his 
subjects  promptly  appealed  to  the  laws,  and,  that 
appeal  failing,  appealed  as  promptly  to  the  God 
of  battles. 

They  might,  indeed,  safely  tolerate  a  king  in  a 
few  excesses,  for  they  had  in  reserve  a  check 
which  soon  brought  the  fiercest  and  proudest 
king  to  reason,  the  check  of  physical  force.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  image  to  himself  the  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which,  four  hundred  yean  ago  this 
check  was  applied.  The  people  have  long  un¬ 
learned  the  use  of  arms.  The  art  of  war  has 
been  carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  te>  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  art  rs  confined 
to  a  particular  class.  A  hundred  thousand  troops, 
well  disciplined  and  commanded,  wilt  keep  down 
millions  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  A  few  regi¬ 
ments  of  household  troops  are  sufficient  to  over¬ 
awe  all  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large  capital. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  of  the  constant  pro¬ 
gress  of  wealth  has  been  to  make  insurrection 
far  more  terrible  to  thinking  men  than  maiadmin 
istration.  Immense  sums  have  been  expended  on 
works  which,  if  a  rebellion  broke  out,  might 
perish  in  a  few  hours.  The  mass  of  movable 
wealth  collected  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of 
London  alone  exceeds  five  hundred  fold  that 
which  the  whole  island  contained  in  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  if  the  government  were 
subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  movable 
wealth  would  be  exposed  to'  imminent  risk  of 
spoliation  and  destruction.  Still  greater  would 
be  the  risk  to  public  credit,  on  which  thousands  of 
families  directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and  with 
which  the  credit  of  the  whole  commercial  world 
is  inseparably  connected.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  English 
ground  would  now  produce  disasters  which 
would  be  felt  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri, 
and  of  which  the  traces  would  he  discernible  at 
the  distance  of  a  century.  In  suou  a  state  ui 
society  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  a  cure 
more  desperate  than  almost  any  malady  which 
can  afflict  the  state.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for 
political  distempers;  a  remedy  which  was  ah 
ways  at  hand,  and  which,  though  doubtless  sharp 
at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill 
effects.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in 
a  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army  could  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  day.  Regular  army  there  was  none. 
Every  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldiership, 
and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tinc'ure. 
The  national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks 
and  herds,  in  the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  peoi  ’.e.  All 
the  furniture,  the  stock  of  shops,  the,  machinery 
which  could  be  found  in  the  realm,  was  of  less 
value  than  the  property  which  some  single  p» 
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fishes  now  contain.  Manufactures  were  rude,  j 
credit  almost  unknown.  Society,  therefore,  re-  j 
covered  from  the  shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  con¬ 
flict  was  over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were 
confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions  and  confisca¬ 
tions.  In  a  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his  j 
team  and  the  esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the  ' 
field  of  Towton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  event  had  interrupted  the  regular  course 
of  human  life. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  people  have  by  force  subverted 
a  government.  During  the  hundred  and  sixty 
years  which  preceded  the  union  of  the  Roses,  nine 
kings  reigned  in  England.  Six  of  these  nine 
kings  were  deposed;  five  lost  their  lives  as  well 
as  their  crowns.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
comparison  between  our  ancient  and  our  modern 
polity  must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions, 
unless  large  allowance  be  made  for  the  effect  of 
that  restraint  which  resistance  and  the  fear  of  re¬ 
sistance  constantly  imposed  on  the  Plantagenets. 
As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a  most  im¬ 
portant  security  which  we  want,  they  might  safely 
dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we  justly 
attach  the  highest  importance.  As  we  cannot, 
without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a  check  on 
misgovernment,  it  is  evidently  our  wisdom  to 
keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  misgovern¬ 
ment  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of  encroach¬ 
ment,  and  never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even 
when  harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged,  lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigilance 
might  seem  unnecessary.  A  nation  of  hardy 
archers  and  spearmen  might,  with  small  risk  to 
its  liberties,  connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the 
part  of  a  prince  whose  general  administration 
was  good,  and  whose  throne  was  not  defended 
by  a  single  company  of  regular  soldiers. 

Under  this  system,  rude  as  it  may  appear  when 
compared  with  those  elaborate  constitutions  of 
which  the  last  seventy  years  have  been  fruitful, 
the  English  long  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness.  Though  during  the  feeble 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the  state  was  torn  first 
by  factions,  and  at  length  by  civil  war;  though 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and 
imperious  character;  though  Richard  the  Third 
has  generally  been  represented  as  a  monster  of 
depravity ;  though  the  exactions  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  great  repining,  it  is  certain  that 

our  ancestors,  under  those  kings,  were  far  better 
governed  than  the  Belgians  under  Philip  sur- 
named  the  Good,  or  the  French  under  that  Louis 
who  was  styled  the  father  of  his  people.  Even 
while  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  actually  rag¬ 
ing,  our  country  appears  to  have  been  in  a  hap¬ 
pier  condition  than  the  neighbouring  realms  dur¬ 
ing  years  of  profound  peace.  Comines  was  one 
of  the  most'  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time. 
He  had  seen  all  the  richest  and  most  highly- 
civi  lined  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  had  lived  in 
the  opulent  towns  of  Flanders,  the  Manchesters 
and  Liverpools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had 
visiter !  "Iprence,  recently  adorned  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  not  yet  humbled  ; 
by  the  confederates  of  Cambray.  This  eminent  j 
man  deliberately  pronounced  England  to  be  the  I 
best  verned  country  of  which  he  had  any  | 


knowledge.  Her  Constitution  he  'emphatically 
designated  as  a  just  and  holy  thing,  which,  while 
it  protected  the  people,  really  strengthened  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  it.  In  no  other 
country,  he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured 
from  wrong.  The  calamities  produced  by  our 
intestine  wars  seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  to 
the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men,  and  to  leave  no 
traces  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
elsewhere,  no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated 
cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative  that  England 
was  advantageously  distinguished  from  most  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  A  peculiarity  equally 
important,  though  less  noticed,  was  the  relation 
in  which  the  nobility  stood  here  to  the  common¬ 
alty.  There  was  a  strong  hereditary  aristocracy; 
buf  it  was,  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies,  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.  It  had  none  of  the  invi¬ 
dious  character  of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  members  from  the  people,  and  constantly 
sending  down  members  to  mingle  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Any  gentleman  might  become  a  peer.  The 
younger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly- 
made  knights.  The  dignity  of  knighthood  was 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by 
diligence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate,  or  who 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a  battle  or  a 
siege.  It  was  regarded  as  no  disparagement  for 
the  daughter  of  a  duke,  nay,  of  a  royal  duke,  to 
espouse  a  distinguished  commoner.  Thus  Sir 
John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole 
married  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence.  Good  blood  was  in¬ 
deed  held  in  high  respect;  but  between  good 
blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  there  was, 
most  fortunately  for  our  country,  no  necessary 
connection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as 
old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  in  it.  There  were  new  men  who  bore  the 
highest  titles.  There  were  untitled  men  well 
known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who  had 
broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings  and  scaled 
the  'walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohuns, 
Mowbrays,  De  Veres,  nay,  kinsmen  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  with  no  higher  addition  than  that 
of  esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges  beyond 
those  enjoyed  by  every  fanner  and  shop-keeper. 
There  was,  therefore,  here  no  line  like  that  which 
in  some  other  countries  divided  the  patrician  from 
the  plebeian.  The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to 
murmur  at  dignities  to  which  his  own  children 
might  rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to 
insult  a  class  into  which  his  own  children  must 
descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  links 
which  connected  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty 
became  closer  and  more  numerous  than  ever 
The  extent  of  the  destruction  which  had  fallen  on 
the  old  aristocracy  may  be  inferred  from  a  sim.le 
circumstance.  In  the  year  145.1  Henry,  the  Sixth 
summoned  fifty-three  temporal  lords  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  temporal  lords  summoned  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  the  Parliament  of  14S5  were  only 
twenty-nine,  and  of  these  twenty-nine  several  had 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  During 
the  following  century  the  ranks  of  the  nobility 
were  largely  recruited  from  among  the  gentry. 
The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  salutary  intermixture  ol 
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tlasses.  The4  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  baron  and  the  shop¬ 
keeper.  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sat  the 
goldsmii  rs,  drapers,  and  grocers  who  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  commercial  towns, 
eat  also  members  who,  in  any  other  country, 
would  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary 
lords  of  manors,  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  to 
bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to  trace  back  an  ho¬ 
nourable  descent  through  many  generations.  Some 
of  them  were  younger  sons  and  brothers-of  great 
lords.  Others  could  boast  even  of  royal  blood. 
At  length  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  of  Bedford, 
called  in  courtesy  by  the  second  title  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  others.  Seated  in  that  house,  the 
heirs,  of  the  grandees  of  the  realm  naturally  be¬ 
came  as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the 
humble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled. 
Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period, 
the  most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  most 
democratic  in  the  world ;  a  peculiarity  which  has 
lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has 
produced  many  important  moral  and  political 
effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  his 
Bon,  and  of  his  grand-children,  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Personal  character  may  in  some  degree  explain 
the  difference,  for  courage  and  force  of  will  were 
common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  house 
of  Tudor.  They  exercised  their  power  during 
a  period  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  always 
with  vigour,  often  with  violence,  sometimes  with 
cruelty.  They,  in  imitation  of  the  dynasty  which 
had  preceded  them,  occasionally  invaded  the 
lights  of  individuals,  occasionally  exacted  taxes 
under  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts,  occasionally 
dispensed  with  penal  statutes,  and,  though  they 
never  presumed  to  enact  any  permanent  law  by 
their  own  authority,  occasionally  took  upon  them¬ 
selves,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  to  meet 
temporary  exigencies  by  temporary  edicts.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  for  the  Tudors  to  carry 
oppression  beyond  a  certain  point;  for  they  had 
no  armed  force,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  people.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  a 
few  domestics,  whom  the  array  of  a  single  shire, 
or  of  a  single  ward  of  London,  could  with  ease 
have  overpowered.  These  haughty  princes  were 
therefore  under  a  restraint  stronger  than  any 
which  mere  laws  can  impose — under  a  restraint 
which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from  some¬ 
times  treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and 
even  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but  which  effectu¬ 
ally  secured  the  nation  against  general  and  long- 
continued  oppression.  They  might  safely  be 
tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  watch  With  constant  anxiety 
the  temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  example,  encountered  no  opposition  when  he 
wished  to  send  Buckingham  and  Surrey,  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  scaffold  ;  but 
when,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  de¬ 
manded  of  his  subjects  a  contribution  amounting 
to  one  sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  retract.  The  cry  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  was  that  they  were  English  and  not  French, 
freemen  and  not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners  fled  for  their  lives.  In  Suffolk  four 
thousand  men  appeared  in  arms.  The  king's 
Heme  nan's  in  that  county  vainly  exerted  them¬ 


selves  to  raise  an  army.  Those  who  did  l  ot  jow 
the  insurrection  declared  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  their  brethren  in  such  a  quarrel. 
Henry,  proud  and  self-willed  as  he  was,  shrank 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict  ivitli  the  roused 
spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before  his  eyes  the 
fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not  only  cancelled 
his  illegal  commissions ;  he  not  only  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  the  malcontents,  but  he  pub¬ 
licly  and  solemnly  apologized  for  his  infraction  of 
the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrates 
the  whole  policy  of  his  house.  The  temper  of 
the  princes  of  that  line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit 
high ;  but  they  understood  the  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tion  which  they  governed,  and  never  once,  like 
some  of  their  predecessors,  and  some  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors,  carried  obstinacy  to  a  fatal  point.  The 
discretion  of  the  Tudors  was  such,  that  their 
power,  though  it  was  often  resisted,  was  never 
subverted.  The  reign  of  every  one  of  them  was 
disturbed  by  formidable  discontents ;  out  the  go¬ 
vernment  never  failed  either  to  soothe  the  muti¬ 
neers,  or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Some¬ 
times,  by  timely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in  avert¬ 
ing  civil  hostilities ;  but  in  general  it  stood  firm, 
and  called  for  help  on  the  nation.  The  nation 
obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and 
enabled  him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  England  grew  and  flourished 
under  a  polity  which  contained  the  germ  of  our 
present  institutions,  and  which,  though  not  very 
exactly  defined  or  very  exactly  observed,  was 
yet  effectually  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
despotism,  by  the  awe  in  which  the  govcrnois 
stood  of  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society.  The  same  causes 
which  produce  a  division  of  labour  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  arts,  must  at  length  make  war  a  distinct 
science  and  a  distinct  trade.  A  time  arrives 
when  the  use  of  arms  begins  to  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  attention  of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears 
that  peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are 
unable  to  stand  their  ground  against  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  whole  life  is  a  preparation  for  the 
day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced  by 
long  familiarity  with  danger,  and  whose  move¬ 
ments  have  all  the  precision  of  clockwork.  It  is 
felt  that  the  defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  be 
safely  intrusted  to  warriors  taken  from  the  plough 
or  the  loom  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  If  any 
state  form  .a  great  regular  army,  the  bordering 
states  must  imitate  the  example,  or  must  submit 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  But,  where  a  great  regular 
army  exists,  limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The 
•sovereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from  what  had 
been  the  chief  restraint  on  his  power,  and  he  in 
evitably  becomes  absolute,  unless  he  is  subjected 
to  checks  such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and  none 
permanently. 

With  the  danger  came  also  the  means  of  es¬ 
cape.  In  the  monarchies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  -power  of  the  sword  belonged  to  the  prince, 
but  the  power  of  the  purse  belonged  to  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  it  made 
the  sword  of  the  prince  more  and  more  formida¬ 
ble  to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of  the  nation 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  prince.  His  he- 
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KCtlitary  revenues  would  no  longer  suffice,  even 
fin  the  expenses  of  civil  government.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that,  without  a  regular  and  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  taxation,  he  could  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  efficiency  a  great  body  of  disciplined  troops. 
The  policy  which  the  parliamentary  assemblies 
of  Europe  ought  to  have  adopted  was  to  take- 
their  stana  firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to 
give  or  withhold  money,  and  resolutely  to  refuse 
funds  for  the  support  of  armies,  till  ample  securi¬ 
ties  had  been  provided  against  despotism. 

This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our  country 
alone.  In  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  great  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  were  formed ;  no  new  safe¬ 
guards  for  public  liberty  were  devised  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  old  parliamentary  in¬ 
stitutions  everywhere  ceased  to  exist.  In  France, 
where  they  had  always  been  feeble,  they  lan¬ 
guished,  and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness. 
In  Spain,  where  they  had  been  as  strong  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  they  struggled  fiercely  for 
life,  but  struggled  too  late.  The  mechanics  of 
Toledo  and  Valladolid  vainly  defended  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  against  the  vete¬ 
ran  battalions  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  As  vainly, 
in  the  next  generation,  did  the  citizens  of  Sara¬ 
gossa  stand  up  against  Philip  the  Second  for  the 
old  constitution  of  A  ragon.  One  after  another, 
the  great  national  councils  of  the  continental  mo¬ 
narchies — councils  once  scarcely  less  proud  and 
powerful  than  those  which  'sat  at  Westminster — 
sank  into  utter  insignificance.  If  they  met,  they 
met  merely  as  our  Convocation  now  meets,  to  go 
through  some  venerable  form. 

In  England  events  took  a  different  course. 
This  singular  felicity  she  owed  chiefly  to  her  in¬ 
sular  situation.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  great  military  establishments  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  dignity,  and  even  to  the  safety  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  If  eithei 
of  those  two  powers  had  disarmed,  it  would 
soon  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  But  England,  protected  by  the 
sea  against  invasion,  and  rarely  engaged  in  war¬ 
like  operations  on  the  Continent,  was  not  as  yet 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  regular  troops. 
The  sixteenth  century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  her  still  without  a  standing  army.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  po¬ 
litical  science  had  made  considerable  progress. 
The  fate  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  of  the  French 
States-General  had  given  solemn  warning  to  our 
Parliaments ;  and  our  Parliaments  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
adopted,  in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which, 
after  a  contest  protracted  through  three  genera¬ 
tions,  was  at  length  successful. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  that 
contest  has  been  desirous  to  show  that  his  own 
party  was  the  party  which  was  struggling  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  old  Constitution  unaltered.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  the  old  Constitution  could  not 
be  preserved  unaltered.  A  law,  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  human  wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there 
should  no  longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar 
class  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  had  been  common  throughout  Europe.  The 
question,  therefore,  was  not  whether  our  polity 
should  undergo  a  change,  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  change  should  be.  The  introduction  of  a  new 
and  mighty  force  had  disturbed  the  old  equili¬ 
brium,  and  had  turned  one  limited  monarchy 
after  another  into  an  absolute  monarchy.  What  j 


had  happened  elsewhere  would  assuredly  have 
happened  here,  unless  the  balance  had  been  re¬ 
dressed  by  a  great  transfer  of  power  from  the 
crown  to  the  Parliament.  Our  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means  of  coer 
cion  such  as  no  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ev.ei 
possessed.  They  must  inevitably  have  become 
despots,  unless  they  had  been,  at  the  same  time, 
placed  under  restraints  to  which  no  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had  none  but 
political  causes  been  at  work,  the  .seventeenth 
century  would  not  have  passed  away  without  a 
fierce  conflict  between  our  kings  and  their  Parlia¬ 
ments.  But  other  causes  of  perhaps  greater 
potency  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
While  the  government  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its 
highest  vigour,  took  place  an  event  which  has 
coloured  the  destinies  of  all  Christian  nations,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
Twice  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  mind  of 
Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  domination  of 
Rome.  The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  energy  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  the  zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Crusaders 
whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on  an  unwarlike 
population,  crushed  the  Albigensian  churches. 
The  second  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  England, 
and  spread  to  Bohemia.  The  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  by  removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorders 
which  had  given  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  the 
princes  of  Europe,  by  unsparingly  using  fire  and 
sword  against  the  heretics,  succeeded  in  arresting 
and  turning  back  the  movement.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  sympathies  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  it  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Albigensians  and  of  the  Lollards ;  yet  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  temperate  Protestant  will  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  success,  either  of 
the  Albigensians  or  of  the  Lollards,  would,  on  the 
whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Rome  was, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Church  had 
been  overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  vacant  space  would  have 
been  occupied  by  some  system  more  corrupt  still. 
There  was  then,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  very  little  knowledge,  and  that  little  was 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  couid  have  spelled  his  way  through  a  psalm. 
Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  art  of  printing 
was  unknown.  Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in 
beauty  and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager 
may  now  command,  sold  for  prices  which  many 
priests  could  not  afford  to  give.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  that  the  laity  should  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  themselves.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  as  ^oon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spiritual 
yoke,  they  would  have  put  on  another,  and  that 
the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  passed  to  a  far 
worse  class  of  teachers.  The  sixteenth  century 
was  comparatively  a  time  of  light ;  yet  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  quitted  the  old  religion  followed  the 
first  confident  and  plausible  guide  who  offered 
himself,  and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  more 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  renounced. 
Thus  Matthias  and  Kniperdoling,  apostles  of  Inst, 
robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule 
great  cities.  In  a  darker  age  such  false  prophets 
might  have  founded  empires,  and  Christianity 
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might  have  been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licen¬ 
tious  superstition,  more  noxious,  not  only  than 
popery,  but  even  than  Islamism. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  that  great  change  emphati¬ 
cally  called  the  Reformation  began.  The  fulness 
of  time  was  now  come.  The  clergy  were  no 
longer  the  sole  or  the  chief  depositaries  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  invention  of  printing  had  furnished 
the  assailants  of  the  Church  with  a  mighty  weapon 
which  had  been  wanting  to  their  predecessors. 
The  study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  powers  of  the  modern  languages, 
the  unprecedented  activity  which  was  displayed 
in  every  department  of  literature,  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  the  vices  of  the  Roman  court,  the 
exactions  of  the  Roman  chancery,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy  were  naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Italian  ascendency  was 
naturally  regarded  by  men  born  on  our  side  of  the 
Alps,  all  these  things  gave  to  the  teachers  of  the 
new  theology  an  advantage  which  they  perfectly 
understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  Dark  Ages  was,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  mankind,  may  yet,  with  per¬ 
fect  consistency,  regard  the  Reformation  as  an 
inestimable  blessing.  The  leading-strings  which 
preserve  and  uphold  the  infant,  would  impede 
tire  full-grown  man ;  and  so  the  very  means  by 
which  the  human  mind  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  pro¬ 
gress,  supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  another 
stage,  be  mere  binderances.  There  is  a  point  in 
the  life  both  of  an  individual  and  of  a  society,  at 
which  submission  and  faith,  such  as  at  a  later 
period  would  be  justly  called  servility  and  credu¬ 
lity,  are  useful  qualities.  The  child  who  teacha- 
bly  and  undoubtingly  listens  to  the  instructions  of 
his  elders  is  likely  to  improve  rapidly ;  but  the 
man  who  should  receive  with  childlike  docility 
every  assertion  and  dogma  uttered  by  another 
man  no  wiser  than  himself  would  become  con¬ 
temptible.  It  is  the  same  with  communities. 
The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  wras 
passed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy.  The 
ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the 
ascendency  which  naturally  and  properly  belongs 
to  intellectual  superiority.  The  priests,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  by  far  the  wisest  portion  of 
society.  It  was,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  good 
that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The 
encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the 
province  of  the  civil  power  produced  much  more 
happiness  than  misery,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  only  class  that 
had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  public  law', 
and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
savage  chiefs,  who  could  not  read  tij^ir  own 
grants  and  edicts.  But  a  change  took  place. 
Knowledge  gradually  spread  among  laymen. 
At  the  commencement  of  tin*  sixteenth  century 
many  of  them  were  in  every  intellectual  attain¬ 
ment  fully  equal  to  the  most  enlightened  of  theij 
spiritual  pastors.  Thenceforward  that  dominion 
which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  had  been,  in  spite 
of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate  and  a  salutary 
guardianship,  became  an  unjust  and  noxious 
tyranny. 

From  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran 
the  Western  Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  been  generally  favourable  to  science  to  civi¬ 


lization,  and  to  good  government:  put  during  ths 
last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  her  chief  object.  Through¬ 
out  Christendom,  whatever  advance  has  been 
made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her, 
and  has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  proportion 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been 
sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in 
intellectual  torpor,  while  Protestant  countries, 
once  proverbial  for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have 
been  turned  by  skill  and  industry  into  gardens, 
and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and  states¬ 
men,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  know¬ 
ing  what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and 
what,  four  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were, 
shall  now  compare  the  country  round  Rome  with 
the  country  round  Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  judgment  as  to  die  tendency  of  papal 
domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  first 
among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degra¬ 
dation  ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  nc 
commonwealth  so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach 
the  same  lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Germany 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  princi¬ 
pality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  lie  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civili¬ 
zation.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
same  law  prevails.  The  Protestants  of  the  United 
States  have  left  far  behind  them  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while 
the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The 
French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an 
intelligence  which,  even  when  misdirected,  have 
justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people. 
But  this  apparent  exception,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule;  for  in  no  coun¬ 
try  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  during  several  .generations,  pos¬ 
sessed  so  little  authority  as  in  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the 
Reformation.  For  the  amalgamation  of  races 
and  for  the  abolition  of  villanage,  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in 
the  Middle  Ages  exercised  over  the  laity.  For 
political  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  which  political  and  intellectual  freedom 
have  brought  in  their  train,  she  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  the  great  rebellion  of  the  laity  against  the 
priesthood. 

The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
theology  in  our  country  was  long,  and  the  event 
sometimes  seemed  doubtful.  There  were  two 
extreme  parties,  prepared  to  act  with  violence  or 
to  suffer  with  stubborn  resolution.  Between  them 
lay,  during  a  considerable  time,  a  middle  party, 
which  blended,  very  illogically,  but  by  no  means 
unnaturally,  lessons  learned  in  the  nursery  with 
the  sermons  of  the  modern  evangelists,  and, 
while  clinging  with  fondness  to  old  observances, 
yet  detested  abuses  with  which  those  observances 
w.ere  closely  connected.  Men  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  were  willing  to  obey,  almost  with  thank¬ 
fulness,  the  directions  of  an  able  ruler  who  spared 
them  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and, 
raising  a  firm  and  commanding  voice  above  the 
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nproar  of  controversy,  told  them  how  to  worship 
and  what  to  believe.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Tudors  should  have  been  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  great  influence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  nor 
.s  it  strange  that  their  influence  should,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  exercised  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interest. 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  constitute  an 
Anglican  Church  differing  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
thrl  ic  Church  on  the  point  of  the  supremacy,  and 
on  that  point  alone.  His  success  in  this  attempt 
was  extraordinary.  The  force  of  his  character, 
the  singularly  favourable  situation,  in  which  he 
stood  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  that  class 
which  still  halted  between  two  opinions,  enabled 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme  parties; 
to  burn  as  heretics  those  wrho  avowed  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  and  to  hang  as  traitors  those  who 
owned  the  authority  of  the  pope.  But  Henry’s 
system  died  with  him.  Had  his  life  been  pro¬ 
longed.  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position  assailed  with  equal  fury  by  all 
‘who  wore  zealous  either  for  the  new  or  for  the 
old  opinions.  The  ministers  who  held  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  trust  for  his  infant  son  could  not 
venture  to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy,  nor 
could  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to  it.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  choice.  The  government 
must  either  submit  to  Rome,  or  must  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  Protestants.  The  government  and  the 
Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  common,  hatred 
ctf  the  papal  power.  The  English  reformers 
were  eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the 
Continent.  They  unanimously  condemned  as 
antichristian  numerous  dogmas  and  practices  to 
which  Henry  hail  stubbornly  adhered,  and  which 
Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  even  to  things  indifferent, 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of 
the  mystical  Babylon.  Thus,  Bishop  Hooper,  who 
died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long 
refused  to  wen*-  the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop 
Ridley,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled 
down  the  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the 
middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  papists 
irreverently  termed  oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel 
pronounced  the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress, 
a  fool's  coat,  a  relic  of  the  Amorites,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  he  would  sparq  no  labour  to  extir¬ 
pate  such  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop 
Gnndal  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre 
from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mum- 
aery  of  consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered 
a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community. 
Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop 
should  be  ahanooned  to  the  papists,  and  that  the 
chief  officers  of  the  purified  Church  should  be 
called  superintendents.  When  it  is  considered 
that  none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would 
have  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  in  England 
as  in  Scotland 

But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of 
the  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the 
protection  of  the  government.  Much  was  there¬ 
fore  given  up  on  both  sides  •  a  union  was  effected, 
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and  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  oj 
England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution,  and 
to  the  strong  passions  which  it  has  called  forth  ir 
the  minds  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  are  to 
be  attributed  many  of  the  most  important  events 
which  have,  since  the  Reformation,  taken  place 
in  our  country;  nor  can  the  secular  history  of 
England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  we 
study  it  in  constant  connection  with  the  history 
of  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  the  alliance  which  produced  the 
Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer.  He 
was  the  representative  of  both  the  parties,  which, 
at  that  time,  needed  each  other's  assistance.  He 
was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  statesman.  In  his 
character  of  divine  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go 
as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or 
Scottish  reformer.  In  his  character  of  statesman 
he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organization 
which  had,  during  many  ages,  admirably  served 
the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  might 
be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  English  kings  and  of  their  ministers. 
His  temper  and  his  understanding  eminently 
fitted  him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his  pro 
fessions,  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous 
for  nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward  ami  a 
time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and  a 
lukewarm  friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  coalition  between 
the  religious  and  the  worldly  enemies  of  popery. 

To  this  day,  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  services  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she  sprang. 
She  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal 
confessions  and  discourses,  composed  by  Protest¬ 
ants,  set  forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a 
word  to  disapprove.  Her  prayers  and  thanks 
givings,  derived  from  the  ancient  Liturgies,  are 
very  generally  such  that  Bishop  Fisher  or  Cardi¬ 
nal  Pole  might  have  heartily  joined  in  them.  A 
controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  sense  on 
her  articles  and  homilies  will  be  pronounced  by 
candid  men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist  who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  Li¬ 
turgy. 

The  Church  of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy  was 
of  divine  institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural 
graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  through  fifty  generations, 
from  the  eleven  who  received  their  commission 
on  the  Galilean  Mount  to  the  bishops  who  met  at 
Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful, 
and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a  von 
different  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre 
scribed  in  Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  An 
'glican  Church  took  a  middle  course.  They  re¬ 
tained  episcopacy,  but  they  did  not  declare  it  to 
be  an  institution  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  society,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  Cranmer,  indeed,  plainly  avowed  his 
conviction  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests,  and 
that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether  unne¬ 
cessary. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  conduct  of  public 
worship  is,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  die  minister. 
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Their  prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  the  same 
iii  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same  day,  or  on 
any  two  days  in  the  same  assembly.  In  one 
oarish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  full  of 
meaning  ;  in  the  next  parish  they  may  be  languid 
or  absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  during  many 
generations,  daily  chanted  the  same  ancient  con¬ 
fessions,  supplications,  and  thanksgivings,  in  India 
and  Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is  intelligible  only 
to  the  learned ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as  spectators  ra¬ 
ther  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the  Church 
of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied 
the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  trans¬ 
lated  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited 
the  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of 
the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy 
may  be  traced.  Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  condemning  as  idolatrous 
all  adoration  paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan,  re¬ 
quired  her  children  to  receive  die  memorials  of 
divine  love,  meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees. 
Discarding  many  rich  vestments  which  surrounded 
the.  altars  of  the  ancient  faith,  she  yet  retained,  to 
the  horror  of  weak  minds,  the  robe  of  white 
linen,  which  typified  the  purity  which  belonged 
to  her  as  the  mystical  spouse  of  Christ.  Discard¬ 
ing  a  crowd  of  pantomimic  gestures  which,  in ‘the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  are  substituted  for  in¬ 
telligible  words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro¬ 
testants  by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from 
the  font  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Roman 
Catholic  addressed  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
saints,  among  whom  were  numbered  many  men 
of  doubtful,  and  some  of  hateful  character.  The 
Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  saint  even  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom 
lesus  loved.  The  Church  of  England,  though 
she  asked  for  the  intercession  of  no  created  being, 
still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of 
some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
the  faith.  She  retained  confirmation  and  ordina¬ 
tion  as  edifying  rites,  but  she  degraded  them  from 
the  rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift  was  no  part  of 
her  system  ;  yet  she  gently  invited  the  dying  peni¬ 
tent  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empow¬ 
ered  her  ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul 
by  an  absolution,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  religion.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  she  appeals  more  to  the  understanding,  and 
less  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  she  appeals  less  to  the 
understanding,  and  more  to  the  senses  and  im¬ 
agination,  than  the  .Protestant  churches  of  Scot¬ 
land,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  distinguished  the 
Church  of  England  from  other  churches  us  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  monarchy.  The 
king  was  her  head.  The  limits  of  the  authority 
which  he  possessed,  as  such,  were  not  traced, 
and,  indeed,  have  never  yet  been  traced,  with 
precisian.  The  laws  which  declared  him  su¬ 
preme  in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely 
and  in  general  terms.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
eertaining  the  sense  of  those  laws,  we  examine 
the  books  and  lives  of  those  who  founded  the 
English  church,  our  perplexity  will  be  increased; 
for  the  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote  and 
eoted  in  an  age  of  violent  intellectual  fermenta¬ 


tion,  and  of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They 
therefore  often  contradicted  each  other,  and  some¬ 
times  contradicted  themselves.  That  the  king 
was,  under  Christ,  sole  head  of  the  Church,  was 
a  doctrine  which  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed; 
but  those  words  had  very  different  significations 
in  different  mouths,  and  in  the  same  mouth  at 
different  conjunctures.  Sometimes  an  authority 
which  would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  sovereign ;  then  it  dwindled  down 
to  an  authority  little  more  than  that  which  had 
been  claimed  by  many  ancient  English  princes 
who  had  been  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  What  Henry  and  his  favourite 
counsellors  meant  by  the  supremacy  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  less  than  the  whole  power  of  the 
keys.  The  king  was  to  be  the  pope  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  the  vicar  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholic 
verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental  graces.  He 
arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dog¬ 
matically  what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what 
was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  and  imposing  confes¬ 
sions  of  faith,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction  to 
his  people.  He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived  from 
him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer 
the  episcopal  character,  and  to  take  it  away.  He 
actually  ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  commissions 
by  which  bishops  were  appointed,  who  were  to 
exercise  their  functions  during  his  royal  pleasure. 
According  to  this  system,  as  expounded  by  Cran- 
mer,  the  king  was  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  tem¬ 
poral  chief  of  the  nation.  In  both  capacities  his 
highness  must  have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointed 
civil  officers  to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  reve¬ 
nues,  and  to  dispense  justice  in  his  name,  so  lrgy 
appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to  preacl/tflfe.' 
gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It  waT>‘ 
unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition 
of  hands.  The  king — such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cranmer,  given  in  the  plainest  words — might,  in 
virtue  of  authority  derived  from  God,  make  a 
priest,  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  no  ordina¬ 
tion  whatever.  These  opinions  Cranmer  followed 
out  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  He  held 
that  his  own  spiritual  functions,  like  the  secular 
functions  of  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  were 
at  once  determined  by  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
When  Henry  died,  therefore,  the  archbishop  ana 
his  suffragans  took  out  fresh  comp-iissions,  em¬ 
powering  them  to  ordain  and  to  perform  other 
spiritual  functions  till,  the  new  sovereign  should 
think  fit  to  order  otherwise.  When  it  was  ob¬ 
jected  that  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  altoge¬ 
ther  distinct  from  temporal  power,  had  been 
given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  the  theologians 
of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  men,  and  ought  to  be 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrate,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  society.*  When  it  was  objected 
that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persons 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  overseers  and 
shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it  was  answered  thal 
King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the  very  shep 
herd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed,  and 
to  whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied. 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Pro¬ 
testants  as  well  as  to  Catholics;  and  the  scandal 


*  See  a  very  curious  paper  which  Strype  believ^  to  ba 
in  Gardiner’s  handwriting.  Ecclesiastical  Memorial^ 
Book  I..  chap.  xvii. 
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was  gTeatly  increased  when  the  supremacy, 
which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the  pope,  was 
again  annexed  to  the  crown  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  It  seemed  monstrous  that  a  woman 
should  be  the  chief  bishop  of  a  church  in  which 
an  apostle  had  forbidden  her  even  to  let  her 
■•mice  be  heard.  The  queen,  therefore,  found  it 
ecessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal 
character  which  her  father  had  assumed,  and 
which,  according  .to  Cranmer,  had  been  insepara¬ 
bly  joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  func¬ 
tion.  When  the  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith 
was  revised  in  her  reign,  the  supremacy  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  court  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic 
terms,  that  God  had  immediately  committed  to 
Christian  princes  the  whole  cure  of  all  their  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  concerning  the  administration  of 
God’s  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  concerning 
the  ministration  of  things  political.*  The  thirty- 
seventh  article  of  religion,  framed  under  Eliza¬ 
beth,  declares  in  terms  as  emphatic,  that  the 
ministering  of  God's  word  does  not  belong  to 
princes.  The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the 
Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent.  She  was  intrusted  by  Parliament  with 
the  office  of  restraining  and  punishing  heresy  arid 
every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to  commissioners. 
The  bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers. 
Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab¬ 
solute  power  of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  century,  set  all 
Europe  on  Are.  Rather  than  grant  to  the  civil 
agistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
^.juritual  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Tplitland.  in  our  own  time,  resigned  their  livings 
by1  hundreds.  The  Church  of  England  had  no 
such  scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone  her 
prelates  were  appointed.  By  the  royal  authority 
alone  her  convocations  were  summoned,  regu¬ 
lated,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Without  the 
royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One  of 
the  articles  of  her  faith  was,  that  without  the 
royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  law¬ 
fully  assemble.  From  all  her  judicatures  an  ap¬ 
peal  lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  sovereign,  even 
when  the  question  was  whether  an  opinion  ought 
to  be  accounted  heretical,  or  whether  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid.  Nor 
did  the  Church  grudge  this*  extensive  power  to 
our  princes.  By  them  she  bad  been  called  into 
existence,  nursed  through  a  feeble  infancy, 
guarded  from  papists  on  one  side,  and  from  Pu¬ 
ritans  on  the.  other,  protected  from  Parliaments 
which  bore  her  no  good  will,  and  avenged  on 
literary  assailants  whom  she  found  it  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  Thus  gratitude,  hope,  fear,  common  attach¬ 
ments,  common  enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne. 
All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were  monarchi¬ 
cal.  Loyalty  became  a  point  of  professional 
honour  among  her  clergy,  the  peculiar  badge 
which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  Calvinists 
And  from  papists.  Both  the  Calvinists  and  the 
papists,  widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects, 
regarded  with  extreme  jealousy  all  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  temporal  power  on  the  domain  of 
the  spiritual  power.  Both  Calvinists  and  papists 


*  These  are  Cranmer’s  own  words.  Seethe  Appendix  to 
Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Part  I.,  Book  III., 
Nr  .  21,  Question  9. 
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maintained  that  subjects  might  justifiaoly  draw 
the  sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In  France 
Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the  Ninth;  papists 
resisted  Henry  the  Fourth ;  both  papists  and  Cal¬ 
vinists  resisted  Henry  the  Third.  In  Scotland 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the  north  of  the 
Trent  papists  took  arms  against  Elizabeth.  The 
Church  of  England  meanwhile  condemned  both 
Calvinists  and  papists,  and  loudly  boasted  that  no 
duty  was  more  constantly  or  earnestly  inculcated 
by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  princes. 

The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  from 
this  close  alliance  with  the  Established  Church 
were  great;  but  they  were  not  without  serious 
drawbacks.  The  compromise  arranged  by  Cran¬ 
mer  had  from  the  first  been  considered  by  a 
large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme  for  serving 
two  masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  with  the  worship  of  Baal.  In  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  the  scruples  of  this 
party  had  repeatedly  thrown  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the.  government.  When  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  these  difficulties  were  much 
increased.  Violence  naturally  engenders  vio¬ 
lence.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  was,  there¬ 
fore,  far  fiercer  and  more  intolerant  after  the 
cruelties  of  Mary  than  before  them.  Many  per¬ 
sons  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  new 
opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days,  taken  refuge 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Stras- 
burg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  and  had  been,  during 
some  years,  accustomed  to  a  more  simple  wor 
ship,  and  to  a  more  democratical  form  of  church 
government  than  England  had  yet  seen.  These 
men  returned  to  their  country,  convinced  that  the 
reform  which  had  been  effected  under  King  Ed¬ 
ward  had  been  far  less  searching  and  extensive 
than  the  interests  of  pure  religion  required.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtain  any 
concession  from  Elizabeth.  Indeed,  her  system, 
wherever  it  diffeied  from  her  brother's,  seemed 
to  them  to  differ  for  the  worse.  They  were  little 
disposed  to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any  hu¬ 
man  authority.  They  bail  recently,  in  reliance 
on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  up 
against  a  church  strong  in  immemorial  antiquity 
and  catholic  consent.  It  was  by  no  common  ex¬ 
ertion  of  intellectual  energy  that  they  bad  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous  and  imperial  super¬ 
stition,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  such  an  emancipation,  they  would 
patiently  submit  to  a  new  spiritual  tyranny.  Long 
accustomed,  when  the  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to 
bow  down  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  before 
a  present  God,  they  had  learned  to  treat  the  mass 
as  an  idolatrous  mummery.  Long  accustomed  to 
regard  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  the  chief  o( 
the  apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  earth 
and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to  regard  lu'tn  as 
the  beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  immediiftely 
transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  which 
they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican;  that  they 
would  submit  their  private  judgment  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  church  founded  on  private  judgment 
alone;  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from 
teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal  faith  of  Western 
Christendom.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indigna¬ 
tion  which  must  nave  been  felt  by  bold  and  in 
quisitive  spirits,  glorying  in  newly-acquired  free 
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dom.  when  an  institution  younger  by  many  years 
than  themselves — an  institution  which  had,  under 
their  own  eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from 
the  passions  and  interests  of  a  court,  began  to 
mimic  the  lofty  style  of  Rome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  be  persecuted. 
Persecution  produced  its  natural  effects  on  them. 

It  found  them  a  sect:  it  made  them  a  faction 
To  their  hatred  of  the  Church  was  now  added 
hatred  of  the  crown.  The  two  sentiments  were 
intermingled,  and  each  imbittered  the  other.  The 
opinions  of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation  of 
ruler  and  subject  were  widely  different  from 
those  which  were  inculcated  in  the  homilies. 
His  favourite  divines  had,  both  by  precept  and 
by  example,  encouraged  resistance  to  tyrants  and 
persecutors.  His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His  notions,  too, 
respecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took  a 
tinge  from  his  notions  respecting  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms  which 
were  popularly  thrown  on  episcopacy  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  turned  against  roy¬ 
alty  ;  and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
used  to  prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  synod,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  temporal  power  was  best  lodged  in  a 
Parliament. 

Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established  Church 
'>83,  from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from  pas¬ 
sion,  zealous  for  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puri¬ 
tan  was,  from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from 
passion,  hostile  to  them.  The  power  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  sectaries  was  great.  They  were  found 
in  every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
the  small  proprietors  in  the  country.  Early  in 
tne  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  began  to  return  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  doubtless, 
had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  liberty  to  fix  their 
attention  entirely  on  domestic  questions,  the  strife 
between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament  would 
instantly  have  commenced.  But  that  was  no 
season  for  internal  dissensions.  It  might,  indeed, 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  firmest  union  among 
all  the  orders  of  the  state  could  avert  the  common 
danger  by  which  all  were  threatened.  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  and  reformed  Europe  were 
struggling  for  death  or  life.  France,  divided 
against  herself,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  of 
any  account  in  Christendom.  The  English  govern¬ 
ment  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and,  while  persecuting  Presbyterians  at  home, 
extended  a  powerful  protection  to  Presbyterian 
churches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  whose  armies 
repeatedly  marched  to  Paris,  and  whose  fleets  kept 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  in  alarm. 
It  long  seemed  probable  that  Englishmen  would 
have  to  fight  desperately  on  English  ground  for 
their  religion  and  independence.  Nor  were  they 
ever  for  a  moment  free  from  apprehensions  of 
some  great  treason  at  home;  for  in  that  age  it 
tad  become  a  point  of  conscience  and  of  honour 

*  The  Puritan  historian,  Neale,  after  censuring  the 
cruelty  with  which  she  treated  the  sect  to  which  lie  be¬ 
longed,  concludes  thus:  “However,  notwithstanding  all 
these  blemishes,  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record  as  a 
wise  and  politic  princess,  for  delivering  her  kingdom  from  \ 
the  difficulties  in  wh:vb  t  was  involved  at  her  accession,  j 


with  many  men  of  generous  natures  to  saoiifice 
their  country  to  their  religion.  A  succession  of 
dark  plots,  formed  by  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  life  of  the  queen  and  the  existence  of  the 
nation,  kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  Whatever 
might  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain 
that,  to  speak  humanly,  the  fate  of  the  realm  and 
of  all  reformed  churches  was  staked  on  the  secti- 
rity  of  her  person  and  on  the  success  of  her  admi¬ 
nistration.  To  strengthen  her  hands  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Protestant; 
and  that  duty  was  well  performed.  The  Puri¬ 
tans,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  prisons  to  which 
she  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  simu¬ 
lated  fervour,  that  she  might  be  kept  from  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  that  rebellion  might  be 
put  down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might 
be  victorious  by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the  most 
stubborn  of  the  stubborn  sect,  immediately  after 
one  of  his  hands  had  been  lopped  oft'  by  the 
executioner  for  an  offence  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  waved  his  hat 
with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and 
shouted,  “God  save  the  Queen!”  The  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  these  men  regarded  her  has 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  rigorously  as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  a 
body,  always  venerated  her  memory.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  therefore, 
the  Puritans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
sometimes  mutinous,  felt  no  disposition  to  array 
themselves  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  when  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the 
successful  resistance  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
the  Spanish  power,  the  firm  establishment  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  secured  the 
state  and  the  Church  against  all  danger  from 
abroad,  an  obstinate  struggle,  destined  to  last 
during  several  generations,  instantly  began  at 
home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  op¬ 
position  which  had,  during  forty  years,  been 
silently  gathering  and  husbanding  strength,  fought 
its  first  great  battle  and  won  its  first  victory.  The 
ground  was  well  chosen.  The  English  sovereigns 
had  always  been  intrusted  with  the  supreme  di¬ 
rection  of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  un¬ 
doubted  prerogative  to  regulate  coin,  weights,  and 
measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and  ports. 
The  line  which  bounded  their  authority  over 
trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn. 
They  therefore,  as  usual,  encroached  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  encroachment  was,  as  usual,  patiently 
borne,  till  "it  became  serious.  But  at  length  the 
queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  by  scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  family 
in  the  realm  which  did  not  feel  itself  aggrieved 
by  the  oppression  and  extortion  which  this  abuse 
naturally  caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  salt¬ 
petre,  lead,  starch,  yarn,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could 
be  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  House 
of  Commons  met  in  an  angry  and  determined 
mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  courtly  minority 
blamed  the  speaker  for  suffering  the  acts  of  the 
queen's  highness  to  be  called  in  question.  The 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and 

for  preserving  the  Protestant  Reformation  against  the  po¬ 
tent  attempts  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain 
abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  popish  subjects  at 
home.  She  was  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 
and  will  he  the  admiration  of  posterity.” — IJistun,  of  tin 
Puritans ,  Part  I.,  chap.  viii. 
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menacing,  and  was  echoed  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the  chief  minister 
of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  an  indignant 
populace,  who  cursed  the  monopolies,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  touch  the  old  liberties  of  England.  There 
Beemed  for  a  moment  to  be  some  danger  that  the 
long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
a  shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She,  however, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  temper,  declined 
the  contest,  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reform¬ 
ing  party,  redressed  the  grievance,  thanked  the 
Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified  language,  for 
their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brought 
back  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left 
to  her  successors  a  memorable  example  cf  the 
way  in  which  it  behooves  a  ruler  to  deal  with 
public  movements  which  he  has  not  the  means 
of  resisting. 

In  the  year  1603  the  great  queen  died.  That 
year  is,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  epochs  in  our  history.  It  was  then  that 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  became  parts  of  the 
same  empire  with  England.  Both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Plantagenets,  but  neither  country  had  been  pa¬ 
tient  under  the  yoke.  Scotland  had,  with  heroic 
energy,  vindicated  her  independence — had,  from 
the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  been  a  separate  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  in  a  manner  which  rather  gratified 
than  wounded  her  national  pride.  Ireland  had 
never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  been 
able  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  but  she  had 
struggled  against  them  long  and  fiercely.  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  English 
power  in  that  island  was  constantly  declining, 
and,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point.  The  Irish  dominions  of  that 
prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Louth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  Kildare, 
and  of  a  few  sea-ports  scattered  along  the  coast. 
A  large  portion  even  of  Leinster  was  not  yet  di¬ 
vided  into  counties.  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Con¬ 
naught  were  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns,  partly 
Celts  and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had 
forgotten  their  origin,  and  had  adopted  the  Celtic 
language  and  manners.  But,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  power  had  made  great  pro¬ 
gress.  The  half-savage  chieftains  who  reigned 
beyond  the  pale  had  yielded  one  after  another  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  con¬ 
quest,  which  had  been  begun  more  than  four 
hundred  years  before  by  Strongbow,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mountjoy.  Scarcely  had  James  the 
First  mounted  the  English  throne,  when  the  last 
O  Donnell  and  O'Neill,  who  have  held  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  kissed  his  hand  at  White¬ 
hall.  Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  his  judges 
held  assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
English  law  superseded  the  customs  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent,  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly 
e  ptal  to  each  other,  and  were  together  nearly 
equal  to  England,  but  were  much  less  thickly 
peopled  than  England,  and  were  very  far  behind 
England  in  wealth  and  civilization.  Scotland  had 
been  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  still  rested  on  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Celtic  tril  os  which  were  thinly  scattered 


over  the  Hebrides  and  over  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  northern  shires,  was  of  the  same 
blood  with  the  population  of  England,  and  spoke 
a  tongue  which  did  not  diifer  from  the  purest 
English  more  than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire 
and  Lancashire  differed  from  each  other.  Ir. 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population,  with  the 
excspdon  of  the  small  English  colony  near  the 
coast,  was  Celtic,  and  still  kept  the  Celtic  speech 
and  manners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence,  both  the 
nations  which  now  became  connected  with  Eng¬ 
land  ranked  high.  In  perseverance,  in  self-com¬ 
mand,  in  forethought,  m  all  the  qualities  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots  have  never 
been  surpassed.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distinguished  by  qualities  which  tend  to 
make  men  interesting  rather  than  prosperous'. 
They  were  an  ardent  and  impetuous  race,  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  to  fmy  or  to  low 
Alone  among  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  the 
had  the  susceptibility,  die  vivacity,  the  natural  cm: 
for  acting  and  rhetoric  which  are  inuigenouo  o 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  mouta 
cultivation  Scotland  had  an  indisputable  rupe 
riority.  Though  that  kingdom  was  tliei  thi 
poorest  in  Christendom,  it  already  vied  in  ever) 
branch  of  learning  with  the  most  favoured  coun 
tries.  Scotsmen  whose  dwellings  and  whosl 
food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders 
of  our  time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than 
the  delicacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries  in 
science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown 
of  Galileo.  Ireland  could  boast  of  no  Buchanan 
or  Napier.  The  genius  with  which  her  aborigi 
nal  inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  shoued 
itself,  as  yet,  only  in  ballads,  which,  wild  and 
rugged  as  they  were,  seemed  to  the  judging  eye 
of  Spenser  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  pure  gold 
of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  mo 
narchy,  preserved^!!  her  dignity.  Having  during 
many  generations  courageously  withstood  the 
English  arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her  stronger 
neighbour  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She 
gave  a  king  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  re 
tamed  her  own  Constitution  and  laws.  Her  tri 
bunals  and  Parliaments  remained  entirely  inde 
pendent  of  the  tribunals  and  Parliaments  which 
sat  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  in  Scottish  hands,  for  no  Englishman 
had  any  motive  to  emigrate  northward,  and  to 
contend  with  the  shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious 
of  all  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  togethei 
in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Meanwhile,  Scot 
tish  adventurers  poured  southward,  and  obtained 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  a  prosperity  which  excited 
much  envy,  but  which  was,  in  general,  only  the 
just  reward  of  prudence  and  industry.  Never¬ 
theless,  Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate 
ordained  for  every  country  which  is  connected, 
but  not  incorporated,  with  another  country  ol 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  indr 
pendent  kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  e 
century,  really  treated,  in  many  respects,  as  a  sub 
jecl  province. 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed  as  a  de, 
pendency  won  by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national 
institutions  had  perished.  The  English  colonists 
submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  mother  country, 
without  whose  support  they  could  not  exist,  and 
indemnified  themselves  by  trampling  on  the  peo- 
I  pie  among  whom  they  had  settled.  The  Parlia 
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ment  which  met  at  Dublin  could  pass  no  law 
which  had  not  previously  been  approved  by  the  ! 
English  Privy  Council.  The  authority  of  the 
English  legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The 
executive  administration  was  intrusted  to  men 
taken  either  from  England  or  from  the  English 
pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded  as  foreigners, 
and  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scotland, 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant. 
In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  movement  of  the 
popular  mind  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
been  so  rapid  and  violent.  The  reformers  had 
vanquished,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  their  idola¬ 
trous  sovereign.  They  would  not  endure  even 
such  a  compromise  as  had  beer^  effected  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  had  established  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  they  made 
little  distinction  between  popery  and  prelacy, 
the  mass  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom  she 
sent  to  govern  a  fairer  inheritance  had  been  so 
much  annoyed  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  her 
tneologians  had  asserted  against  him  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit,  that  he  hated 
tire  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  she  was  fondly 
attached  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  effeminate  na¬ 
ture  to  hate  any  thing,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted 
the  English  throne  than  he  began  to  show  an  in¬ 
tolerant  zeal  lor  the  government  and  ritual  of  the 
English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  only  people  of  northern 
Europe  who  had  remained  true  to  the  old  re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  were  some  centuries  behind 
their  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But  other  causes 
had  eo-operated.  The  Reformation  had  been  a 
national  as  well  as  a  moral  revolt.  It  had  been 
not  only  an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against  the 
clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  great  German  race  agajnst  an  alien  domi¬ 
nation.  It  is  a  most  significant  circumstance,  that 
no  large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teu¬ 
tonic  has  ever  turned  Protestant,  and  that,  wher¬ 
ever  a  language  derived  from  that  of  ancient 
Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern  Rome  to 
this  day  prevails.  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish 
had  taken  a  peculiar  direction.  The  object  of 
their  animosity  was  not  Rome,  but  England ;  and 
they  had  especial  reason  to  abhor  those  English 
sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
schism,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  During 
the  vain  struggle  which  two  generations  of  Mile¬ 
sian  princes  maintained  against  the  Tudors,  re¬ 
ligious  enthusiasm  and  national  enthusiasm  be¬ 
came  inseparably  blended  in  the  minds  of  the 
vanquished  race.  The  new  feud  of  Protestant 
and  pap>ist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon  and 
Celt.  The  English  conquerors,  meanwhile,  neg¬ 
lected  all  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  No 
pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  conquered  nation 
with  instructors  capable  of  making  themselves 
understood.  No  translation  of  the  Bible  was  put 
forth  in  the  Erse  language.  The  government 
contented  itself  with  setting  up  a  vast  hierarchy 
of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and  rectors, 
who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were 
paid  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  Church  loved  and 
revered  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland  which  might  well  excite  the  pain- 
fit!  apprehension  of  a  far-sighted  statesman.  As 


yet,  however,  there  was  the  appearance  of  trafa- 
quillity.  For  the  first  time  all  the  British  isiej 
were  peaceably  united  under  one  sceptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England, 
among  European  nations  ought,  from  this  epoch, 
to  have  greatly  increased.  The  territory  which 
her  new  king  governed  was  in  extent  nearly 
double  that  which  Elizabeth  had  inherited.  Hia 
empire  was  also  the  most  complete  within  itself, 
and  the  most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets  and  Tu¬ 
dors  had  been  repeatedly  under  the  necessity  of 
defending  themselves  against  Scotland  while  they 
were  engaged  in  continental  war.  The  long  con¬ 
flict  in  Ireland  had  been  a  severe  and  perpetual 
drain  on  their  resources.  Yet  even  under  such 
disadvantages  those  sovereigns  bad  been  highly 
considered  throughout  Christendom.  It  might, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  combined  would  form 
a  state  second  to  none  that  then  existed. 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely  disap¬ 
pointed.  On  the  day  of  the  accession  of  James 
the  First  our  country  descended  from  the  rank 
which  she  had  hitherto  held,  and  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  order. 
During  many  years  the  great  British  monarchy, 
under  four  successive  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  was  scarcely  a  more  important  member 
of  the  European  system  than  the  little  kingdom 
of  Scotland  had  previously  been.  This,  however, 
is  little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  the  First,  as 
of  John,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  his  administration 
had  been  able  and  splendid,  it  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  owe 
more  to  his  weaknesses  and  meannesses  than  to 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sove¬ 
reigns.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  wheji 
either  the  king  must  become  absolute,  or  the  Par¬ 
liament  must  control  the  whole  executive  admi¬ 
nistration.  Had  he  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth, 
like  Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like  Gustavus  Atlol 
phus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  politic,  ruler ;  had  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of 
Europe;  had  lie  gained  great  victories  over  Tilly 
and  Spinola ;  bad  he  adorned  Westminster  with 
the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monasteries  and  Flemish 
cathedrals;  had  he  hung  Austrian  and  Castilian 
banners  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  him¬ 
self,  after  great  achievements,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  troops,  brave,  well  disciplined,  and  de¬ 
votedly  attached  to  his  person,  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  name.  Happily,  he  was  not  a  man  to  play 
such  a  part.  He  began  his  administration  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  raged  du¬ 
ring  many  years  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  from  that  time  he  shunned  hostilities  with  a 
caution  which  was  proof  against  the  insults  of 
his  neighbours  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects. 
Not  till  the  last  year  of  his  life  could  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  son,  his  favourite,  his  Parliament,  and 
bis  people  combined,  induce  him  to  strike  one 
feeble  blow  in  defence  of  his  family  and  of  his 
religion.  It  was  well  for  those  whom  he  go¬ 
verned  that  he  in  this  matter  disregarded  then 
wishes.  The  effect  of  his  pacific  policy  was,  that 
in  his  time  no  regular  troops  were  needed  ;  and 
that,  while  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  swarmed  with  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
defence  of  our  island  was  still  confidei  to  ih 
militia. 
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As  Lhe  king  had  no  standing  army,  and  did  not 
even  attempt  to  form  one,  it  would  have  been 
vise  in  him  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  his  people. 
But  such  was  his  indiscretion,  that  while  he  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  the  means  which  alone  could 
make  him  really  absolute,  he  constantly  put  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  most  offensive  form,  claims  of  which 
none  oi  his  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  those  strange  theories  which 
Filmer  afterward  formed  into  a  system,  and 
which  became  the  badge  of  the  most  violent  class 
of  Tories  and  High-churchmen,  first  emerged 
into  notice.  It  was  gravely  maintained  that  the 
Supreme  Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy,  as 
opposed  to  other  forms  of  government,  with°pe- 
culiar  favour;  that  the  rule  of  Succession  in  order 
of  primogeniture  was  a  divine  institution,  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  Christian,  and  even  to  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation  ;  that  no  human  power,  not  even  that 
of  the  whole  legislature — no  length  of  adverse 
possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  centuries, 
could  deprive  the  legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ; 
that  his  authority  was  necessarily  always  despo¬ 
tic  ;  that  the  laws  by  which,  in  England  and  in 
ether  countries,  the  prerogative  was  limited,  were 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  concessions  which  the 
sovereign  had  freely  made  and  might  at  his  plea¬ 
sure  resume ;  and  that  any  treaty  into  which  a 
king  might  enter  with  his  people  was  merely  a 
declaration  of  his  present  intentions,  and  not  a 
contract  of  which  the  performance  could  be  de¬ 
manded.  It  is  evident  that  this  theory,  though 
intended  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  govern¬ 
ment  altogether  unsettles  them.  Did  the  divine 
and  immutable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  fe¬ 
males  or  exclude  them  I  On  either  supposition, 
half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  be  usurpers, 
reigning  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of  Heaven, 
and  might  be  justly  dispossessed  by  the  rightful 
heirs.  These  absurd  doctrines  received  no  coun¬ 
tenance  from  the  Old  Testament;  for  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  the  chosen  people  were 
blamed  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and 
that  they  were  afterward  commanded  to  with¬ 
draw  their  allegiance  from  him.  Their  whole 
history,  far  from  favouring  the  notion  that  primo¬ 
geniture  is  of  divine  institution,  would  rather 
seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  are  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Heaven.  Isaac  was 
not  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob  of 
Isaac,  nor  Judah  of  Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse, 
nor  Solomon  of  David.  Indeed,  the  order  of 
seniority  among  children  is  seldom  strictly  re¬ 
garded  in  countnos  where  polygamy  is  practised. 
Neither  did  the  system  of  Filmer  receive  any 
tountenance  from  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  describe  government  as  an  or¬ 
dinance  of  God.  for  the  government  under  which 
.he  writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  was  not 
tin  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Roman  emperors 
were  republican  magistrates,  named  by  the  Se¬ 
nate.  None  of  them  pretended  to  rule  by  right 
of  birth;  and,  in  fact,  both  Tiberius,  to  whom 
Christ  commanded  that  tribute  should  be  given, 
and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the  Romans  to 
obey,  were,  according  to  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  usurpers.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical,  for  it 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  high  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a  doc¬ 
trine  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
Fngland.  The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion  had  i 


strongly,  and,  indeed,  too  strongly,  inculcated  sub¬ 
mission  to  constituted  authority,  taut  had  made  no 
distinction  between  hereditary  and  elective  mo¬ 
narchies,  or  between  monarchies  and  republics. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  James  would, 
from  personal  motives,  have  regarded  the  patri 
arctaal  theory  of  government  with  aversion. 
William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen,  John, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh 
had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the  strict  rule  of  de¬ 
scent.  A  grave  doubt  hung  over  the  legitimacy 
both  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  impossible 
that  both  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
could  have  been  lawfully  married  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm  had 
pronounced  that  ifeither  was  so.  The  Tudors,  far 
from  considering  the  law  of  succession  as  a  divine 
and  unchangeable  institution,  were  constantly  tam¬ 
pering  with  it.  Henry  the  Eighth  obtained  an  act  of 
Parliament  giving  him  power  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  assumed  a 
similar  power,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
most  eminent  Reformers.  Elizabeth,  conscious 
that  her  own  title  was  open  to  grave  objection, 
and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a  reversionary  right 
in  her  rival  and  enemy  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in¬ 
duced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting  that 
whoever  should  deny  the  competency  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer 
death  as  a  traitor.  But  the  situation  of  James 
was  widely  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth.  Far 
inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  popularity,  re¬ 
garded  by  the  English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  King  of  Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted 
heir  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Egbert. 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in  inculcat¬ 
ing  the  superstitious  notion  that  birth  confers 
rights  anterior  to  law  and  unalterable  bylaw.  It 
was  a  notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  temper.  It  soon  found  many  advocates 
among  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour,  and  made 
rapid  progress  among  the  clergy  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republi¬ 
can  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  the  claims  of  the 
monarch  took  a  monstrous  form,  which  would 
have  disgusted  the  proudest  and  most  arbitrary 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what 
he  called  kingcraft;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible 
even  to  imagine  a  course  more  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft  than  that  which  lie 
followed.  The  policy  of  wise  rulers  has  always 
been  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  popular  forms. 
It  was  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon  esta¬ 
blished  absolute  monarchies,  while  the  public 
regarded  them  merely  as  eminent  citizens  in¬ 
vested  witli  temporary  magistracies.  The  policy 
of  James  was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  He 
enraged  and  alarmed  his  Parliament  by  con¬ 
stantly  telling  them  that  they  held  their  priw 
leges  merely  during  nis  pleasure,  and  that  they 
had  no  more  business  to  inquire  what  he  might 
lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully 
do.  Yet  he  quailed  before  them,  abandoned  mi¬ 
nister  after  minister  to  their  vengeance,  and  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  directly  op- 
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jiosed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the 
indignation  excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn 
excited  by  his  concessions  went  on  growing  to¬ 
gether.  By  his  fondness  for. worthless  minions, 
and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  their 
tyranny  and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  con¬ 
stantly  alive.  His  cowardice*  his  childishness, 
lits  pedantry,  his  ungainly  person  and  manners, 
his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  object  of  de¬ 
rision.  Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments 
theie  was  something  eminently  unkingly.  Thus, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the 
venerable  associations  by  which  the  throne  had 
long  been  fenced,  were  gradually  losing  their 
strength.  During  two  hundred  years,  all  the 
sovereigns  who  had  ruled  England,  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth, 
had  been  strong-minded,  high-spirited,  courage¬ 
ous,  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had 
possessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  It 
was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their 
Parliaments,  royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
world  stammering,  slobbering,  shedding  unmanly 
tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking  in 
the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  peda¬ 
gogue. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dissensions  by 
which,  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
Protestant  body  had  been  distracted,  had  become 
more  formidable  than  ever.  The  interval  which 
had  separated  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  interval  which  separated  the 
third  generation  of  Puritans  from  Laud  and  Ham¬ 
mond.  While  the  recollection  of  Mary's  cruelties 
was  still  fresh ;  while  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
party  still  inspired  apprehension ;  while  Spain 
still  retained  ascendency  and  aspired  to  uni¬ 
versal  dominion,  all  the  Reformed  sects  knew 
that  they  had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity  which 
they  felt  toward  each  other  was  languid  whi  n 
compared  with  the  animosity  which  they  all  felt 
toward  Rome.  Conformists  and  Nonconformists 
had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal  laws  of  ex¬ 
treme  severity  against  the  papists.  But  when 
more  than  half  a  century  of  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  had  given  confidence  to  the  Established 
Church ;  when  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  had  be¬ 
come  heartily  Protestant;  when  England  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  .world ;  when  there  was  no 
danger  that  popery  would  be  forced  by  foreign 
arms  on  the  nation:  when  the  last  confessors 
who  had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed  away, 
a  change  took  place  in  the  feeling  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  Their  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline  was  considerably  miti¬ 
gated.  Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  daily.  The  controversies  which 
had,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the  Protestant 
party,  took  such  a  form  as  made  reconciliation 
hopeless,  and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
importance  were  added  to  the  old  subjects  of 
dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  re¬ 
tained  episcopacy  as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a 
convenient  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  had  not  de- 
elared  that  form  of  church  government  to  be  of 


*  Joseph  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  In 
his  life  of  himself,  he  says:  “My  unworthiness  was 


divine  institution.  We  have  already  seen  hov» 
low  an  estimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  the 
office  of  a  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other  eminent  doc¬ 
tors,  defended  prelacy  as  innocent,  as  useful,  as 
what  the  state  might  lawfully  establish,  as  what, 
when  established  by  the  state,  was  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  every  citizen.  But  they  never  denied 
that  a  Christian  community  without  a  bishoj 
might  be  a  pure  church.  On  the  contrary,  thej 
regarded  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  the 
same  household  of  faith  with  themselves.  English 
men  in  England  were  indeed  bound  to  aeknow 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  as  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
and  of  the  coroper,  but  the  obligation  was  purely 
local.  An  English  churchman, nay, even  anEnglish 
prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without 
scruple  to  the  established  religion  of  Holland. 
Abroad,  the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  persecuted  at  home,  and  care¬ 
fully  abstained  from  decorating  their  private 
chapels  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  lest  scandal 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren.  It  was 
even  held  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  place  and  voice  in  ceeumenical  councils. 
When  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of  doctors  not  episco- 
pally  ordained,  an  English  bishop  and  an  English 
dean,  commissioned  by  the  bead  of  the  English 
Church,  sat  with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them, 
and  voted  with  them  on  the  gravest  questions  of 
theology.*  Nay,  many  English  benefices  .were 
held  by  divines  who  bad  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form  used  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  nor  was  reordination  by  a  bishop  in  such 
cases  then  thought  necessary,  or  even  lawful. 

But  a  new  race  of  divines  was  already  rising 
in  the  Church  of  England.  In  their  view  the 
episcopal  office  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  society  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the  most 
solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To  that  office  be¬ 
longed  certain  high  and  sacred  privileges,  which 
no  human  power  could  give  of  take  away.  A 
church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as 
without  the  apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions, 
had  retained  the  apostolical  orders,  was  nearer  to 
primitive  purity  than  those  reformed  societies 
which  had  rashly  set  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Eliza 
beth,  the  defenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  had 
generally  contented  themselves  with  saying  that 
it  might  he  used  without  sin,  and  that,  therefore, 
none  but  a  perverse  and  undutiful  subject  would 
refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by  the 
magistrate.  Now,  however,  that  rising  party, 
which  claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a  ce¬ 
lestial  origin,  began  to  ascribe  'to  her  services  a 
new  dignity  and  importance.  It  was  hinted  that, 
if  the  established  worship  had  any  fault,  that  fault 
was  extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Reformers 
had,  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
abolished  many  ancient  ceremonies  which  might 
with  advantage  have  been  retained.  Days  and 
places  were  again  held  in  mysterious  veneration. 


named  for  one  of  the  assistants  of  that  honourable,  grave, 
and  reverend  meeting.”  To  High-churchmen  thi3  kumilitj 
will  seem  not  a  little  out  of  p'laco. 
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Some  practices  which  had  long  been  disused,  and 
which  were  commonly  regarded  as  superstitious 
mummeries,  were  revived.  Paintings  and  carv¬ 
ings,  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  ge¬ 
neration  of  Protestants,  became  the  objects  of  a 
respect  such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old  Church  had 
been  more  detested  by  the  Reformers  than  the 
honour  paid  to  celibacy.  They  held  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Rome  on  this  subject  had  been  propheti¬ 
cally  condemned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  devils ;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the 
crimes  and  scandals  which  seemed  to  prove  the 
justice  of  this  awful  denunciation.  Luther  had 
evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  espousing  a  nun.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious 
bishops  and  priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wives  and  children. 
Now,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  the 
old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  married  priests  ;  that  even  laymen, 
who  called  themselves  Protestants,  had  made 
resolutions  of  celibacy  which  almost  amounted  to 
vows;  nay,  that  a  minister  of  the  Established  re¬ 
ligion  had  setup  a  nunnery,  in  which  the  Psalms 
were  chanted  at  midnight  by  a  company  of  vir- 
ging  dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all :  a  class  of  questions,  as  to 
which  the  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  first  generation  of  Puritans  had  differed  little 
or  not  at  all,  began  to  furnish  matter  for  fierce 
disputes.  The  controversies  which  had  divided 
the  Protestant  body  in  its  infancy  had  related  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  church  government  and  to 
ceremonies.  There  had  been  no  serious  quarrel 
between  the  contending  parties  on  points  of  metar 
physical  theology.  The  doctrines  held  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  faith, 
grace,  predestination,  and  election,  were  those 
which  are  popularly  called  Calvinistic.  Toward 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  favourite  pre¬ 
late,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  drew  up,  in  concert 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  theologians, 
the  celebrated  instrument  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lambeth  Articles.  In  that  instrument  the 
most  startling  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  are 
affirmed  with  a  distinctness  which  would  shock 
many  who,  in  our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists. 
One  clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  side,  and 
6poke  harshly  of  Calvin,  was  arraigned  for  his 
presumption  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
escaped  punishment  only  by  expressing  his  firm 
belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and  final  per¬ 
severance,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  offence  which 
he  had  given  to  pious  men  by  reflecting  on  the 
great  French  Reformer.  The  school  of  divinity 
of  which  Hooker  was  the  chief,  occupies  a  mid¬ 
dle  place  between  the  school  ofCranmer  and  the 
6chool  of  Laud ;  and  Hooker  has,  in  modern 
times,  been  claimed  by  the  Arminians  as  an  ally; 
yet  Hooker  pronounced  Calvin  to  have  been  a 
man  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine  that 
France  had  produced;  a  man  to  whom  thousands 
were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
but  who  was  himself  indebted  to  God  alone. 
When  the  Arminian  controversy  arose  in  Hol¬ 
land,  the  English  government  and  the  English 
Church  lent  strong  support  to  the  Calvinistic 

*  Packard’s  Life  of  Lerrar.  The  Arminian  Nunnery,  or 
n  Brief  Description  of  the  late-erected  monnsticul  Place 
called  the  Arminian  Nunnery,  at  Little  Gidding,  in  Hun¬ 
tingdonshire,  1641. 


party;  nor  is  the  English  name  altogether  flee 
from  the  stain  which  has  been  left  on  that  party 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  and  the  judicial 
murder  of  Barnqveldt. 

But,  even  before'the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  sy 
nod,  that  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  which  was 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Calvinistic  worship  had  begun  to 
regard  with  dislike  the  Calvinistic  metaphysics; 
and  this  feeling  was  very  naturally  strengthened 
by  the  gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty  cf 
the  party  which  was  prevalent  at  Dort.  The 
Arminian  doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logi¬ 
cal  than  that  of  the  early  Reformers,  but  more 
agreeable  to  the  popular  notions  of  the.  divine 
justice  and  benevolence,  spread  fast  and  wide. 
The  infection  soon  reached  the  court.  Opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no 
clergyman  could  have  avowed  without  imminent 
risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown,  were  now  the 
best  title  to  preferment.  A  divine  of  that  age 
who  was  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentleman 
what  the  Arminians  held,  answered,  with  as 
much  truth  as  wit,  that  they  held  all  the  best 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. 

While  a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy  quitted, 
in  one  direction,  the  position  which  they  had  ori¬ 
ginally  occupied,  a  section  of  the  Puritan  body 
departed,  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite, 
from  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fathers. 
The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had  under¬ 
gone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been 
tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into  savage¬ 
ness  and  stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  op¬ 
pressed  sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive 
feelings  for  emotions  of  piety;  encouraged  in 
themselves,  by  reading  and  meditation,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  brood  over  their  wrongs;  and,  when  they 
had  worked  themselves  up  into  hating  their  ene¬ 
mies,  imagined  they  were  only  hating  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Heaven.  In  the  New  Testament  there 
was  little  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted 
by  the  most  disingenuous  exposition,  could  seem 
to  countenance  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  pas¬ 
sions.  But  the  Old  Testament  contained  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  unity  and  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and 
specially  commanded  by  him  to  do  many  things 
which,  if  done  without  his  special  command, 
would  have  been  atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a 
history  it  was  not  difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy 
spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distorted  t ( 
suit  their  wishes.  The  extreme  Puritans,  there 
fore,  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a  pre¬ 
ference  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly 
avow  even  to  themselves,  but  which  showed  it¬ 
self  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits.  They  paid 
to  the  Hebrew  language  a  respect  which  they 
refused  to  that  tongue  in  which  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  have  come  down 
to  us.  They  baptized  their  children  by  the 
names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  warriors.  In  defiance  of  the  ex¬ 
press  and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  they  turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which 
the  Church  had,  from  the  primitive  times,  com¬ 
memorated  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a 
Jewish  Sabbath.  They  sought  for  principles  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  prece¬ 
dents  to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  book* 
of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts  and  dis¬ 
courses  ran  much  on  acts  which  were  assuredly 
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cot.  recorded  as  examples  for  our  imitation. 
The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captive  king  ; 
the  rebel  general  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen 
to  the  dogs ;  the  matron  who,  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hos¬ 
pitality,  drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of  the 
fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and 
who  was  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  her  tent, 
were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians  suffering 
under  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  code 
resembling  that  of  the  synagogue  when  the  sy¬ 
nagogue  was  in  its  worst  state.  The  dress, 
the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the 
amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on 
principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad 
phylacteries,  taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sab¬ 
bath-breaker  and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was  a  sin 
to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a 
friend’s  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to 
play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch 
into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read  the 
Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these  —  rules 
which  would  have  appeared  insupportable  to 
the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con¬ 
temptible  to  the  serene  and  philosophical  intel¬ 
lect  of  Zuingle,  threw  over  all  lifte  a  more  than 
monastic  gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  great  Reformers  had  been  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished,  and  to  which  they  had 
been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their 
success,  were  regarded  by  the  new  school  of 
Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion. 
Some  precisians  had  scruples  about  teaching 
the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  of  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  jt.  The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal 
cf  the  organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music 
„f  Ben  Jonson’s  masks  "was  dissolute.  Half  the 
fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous,  and 
the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan 
was  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait, 
his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of 
his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the 
nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and,  above 
all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on 
every  occasion,  the  imagery  and  style  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  borrowed 
from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age 
and  country,  and  applied  to  the  common  con¬ 
cerns  of  English  life,  were  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not 
without  cause,  the  derision  both  of  prelatists 
and  libertines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious  schism  which 
had  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  constantly  widening.  Theories  tending  to 
Turkish  depotism  were  in  fashion  at  Whitehall. 
Theories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in  fa¬ 
vour  with  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  violent  prelatists,  who  were,  to  a 
man,  zealous  for  prerogative,  and  the  violent 
Puritans,  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each  other 
with  animosity  more  intense  than  that  which,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  had  existed  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state, 
the  country,  after  a  peace  of  many  years,  at 
length  engaged  in  a  war  which  required  strenu¬ 


ous  exertions.  This  war  hastened  the  approach 
of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  king  should  have  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  force.  He  could  not  have  such  a  force 
without  money.  He  could  not  legally  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  hi  must  either  admi 
nister  the  government  in  conformity  with  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must  ven¬ 
ture  on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land  as  had  been  unknown  during  several 
centuries.  The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors 
had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  supplied  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
forced  loan;  but  these  expedients  were  always 
of  a  temporary  nature.  To  meet  the  regular 
charge  of  a  long  war  by  regular  taxation,  im¬ 
posed  without  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  take.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  decisive  hour  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  either  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  senates 
of  the  Continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascendency 
in  the  state. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  James  died.  Charles 
the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  a  far  better  understanding, 
a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keener  and  firmer 
temper  than  his  father’s.  He  had  inherited  his 
father’s  political  theories,  and  was  much  more 
disposed  than  his  father  to  carry  them  into 
practice.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous 
Episcopalian.  He  was,  moreover,  wrhat  his 
father  had  never  been,  a  zealous  Arminian,  and, 
though  no  papist,  liked  a  papist  much  better  that, 
a  Puritan.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
Charles  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and 
even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke, 
not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  but  after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and 
well-educated  gentlemen.  His  taste  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  digni¬ 
fied  though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  with¬ 
out  blemish.  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his 
memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  in¬ 
curable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  Ways. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which, 
on  occasions  of  little  moment,  was  sufficiently 
sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached  him 
with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  tc 
believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  princi¬ 
ple.  He  seems  to  have  learned  from  the  theo¬ 
logians  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that  between 
him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he  eould 
not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself  of  his  des¬ 
potic  authority;  and  that,  in  every  promise 
which  he  made,  there  was  an  implied  reserva¬ 
tion  that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in  cas  e 
of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  was 
the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game  on 
which  were  staked  the  destinies  of  the  English 
people.  It  was  played  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  keenness,  but  with  admirable 
dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance.  Great 
statesmen,  who  looked  far  behind  them  and  fai 
1  before  them,  were  at  the  head  of  that  assembly^ 
They  were  resolved  to  place  the  king  in  sue  a 
i  situation  that  he  must  either  conduct  the 
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ministration  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
his  Parliament,  or  make  outrageous  attacks  on 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
They  accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him  very 
sparingly.  He  found  that  he  must  govern  either 
in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in 
defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice  was  soon  made. 
He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament,  and  levied 
taxes  by  his  own  authority.  He  convoked  a 
second  Parliament,  and  found  it  more  intracta¬ 
ble  than  the  first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  dissolution,  raised  fresh  taxes  with¬ 
out  any  show  of  legal  right,  and  threw  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  into  prison.  At  the  same 
time,  a  new  grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feel¬ 
ings  and  habits  of  the  English  nation  made  in- 
supportably  painful,  and  which  seemed  to  all 
discerning  men  to  be  of  fearful  augury,  excited 
general  discontent  and  alarm.  Companies  of  sol¬ 
diers  were  billited  on  the  people,  and  martial 
law  was,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  the  an¬ 
cient  jurisprudence  of  the  realm. 

The  king  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon 
perceived  that  the  opposition  was  stronger  and 
fiercer  than  ever.  He  now  determined  on  a 
change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  in¬ 
flexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  he,  after  much  altercation  and  many 
evasions,  agreed  to  a  compromise,  which,  if  he 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted 
a  long  series  of  calamities.  The  Parliament 
granted  an  ample  supply.  The  king  ratified,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  celebrated  law 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter 
of  the  liberties  of  England.  By  ratifying  that 
law,  he  bound  himself  never  again  to  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  houses,  never 
again  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due 
course  of  law,  and  never  again  to  subject  his 
people  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial. 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was, 
after  many  delays,  solemnly  given  to  this  great 
act,  was  a  day  of  joy  and  hope.  The  Commons, 
who  crowded  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon  as 
the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of 
words  by  which  our  princes  have,  during  many 
ages,  signified  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  Those  acclamations  were 
re-echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  nation ;  but  within  three  weeks  it  became 
manifest  that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered. 
The  supply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  was  collected.  The  promise  by  which 
that  supply  had  been  obtained  was  broken. 
A  violent  contest  followed.  The  Parliament 
was  dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal  displea¬ 
sure.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  were  imprisoned ;  and  one  of  them,  Sir 
John  Eliot,  after  years  of  suffering,  died  in  con¬ 
finement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise, 
by  his  own  authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  war.  He  accordingly  hastened  to  make 
pea  ;e  with  his  neighbours,  and  thenceforth  gave 
his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 


*  Th'p  corrospotMtonce  of  Wentworth  seems  to  me  fully 
to  b'-.r  oti.  -r. ,et  1  hove  said  in  the  text.  To  transcribe 
all  the  passages  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  at 
wh'th  T  have  arrived  would  he  impossible;  nor  would  it 
be  »asy  to  make  a  better  selection  thau  has  already  been  1 


Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  English 
kings  had  occasionally  committed  unconstitu¬ 
tional  acts,  but  none  had  ever  systematically 
attempted  to  make  himself  a  despot,  and  to 
reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such  was 
the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to 
himself.  From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640, 
the  houses  were  not  convoked.  Never  in  our 
history  had  there  been  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  Parliament  and  Parliament. 
Only  once  had  there  been  an  interval  of  even 
half  that  length.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  refute  those  who  represent  Charles  as  having 
merely  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudors. 

It  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king’s 
most  strenuous  supporters,  that,  during  this 
part  of  his  reign,  the  provisions  of  the  Petition 
of  Right  were  violated  by  him,  not  occasionally, 
but  constantly,  and  on  system ;  that  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  was  raised  without  any 
legal  authority;  and  that  persons  obnoxious  to 
the  government  languished  for  years  in  prison, 
without  being  ever  called  upon  to  plead  before 
any  tribunal. 

For  these  things  history  must  hold  the  king 
himself  chiefly  responsible.  From  the  time  of 
his  third  Parliament  he  was  his  own  prime  mi¬ 
nister.  Several  persons,  however,  whose  tem¬ 
per  and  talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  the  head  of  different  departments  of  the 
administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created 
Lord  Wentworth  and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  hut 
of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  the  coun¬ 
sellor  most  trusted  in  political  and  military 
affairs.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  felt 
toward  those  whom  he  had  deserted  that  pecu¬ 
liar  malignity  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  apostates.  He  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  the  feelings,  the  resources,  and  the  policy 
of  the  party  to  which  he  had  lately  belonged, 
and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply-meditated 
scheme,  which  very  nearly  confounded  even  the 
able  tactics  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  directed.  To  this 
scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondence,  he 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  Thorough.  Tlis 
object  was  to  do  in  England  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  Richelieu  was  doing  in  France;  to 
make  Charles  a  monarch  as  absolute  as  any  on 
the  Continent ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  crown ;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  law 
of  all  independent  authority,  even  in  ordinafy 
questions  of  civil  right  between  man  and  man, 
and  to  punish  with  merciless  rigour  all  who 
murmured  at  the  acts  of  the  government,  or 
who  applied  even  in  the  most  decent  and  regu¬ 
lar  manner  to  any  tribunal  for  relief  against 
those  acts.* 

This  was  his  end ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  in 
what  manner  alone  this  end  could  be  attained. 
There  is,  in  truth,  about  all  his  notions  a  clear¬ 
ness,  coherence,  and  precision  whieh,  if  he  had 
not  been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious  to  his 


made  by  Mr.  Dallam.  I  may,  however,  din'etthe  attea 
tiou  of  the  reader  particularly  to  the  very  aide  paper 
which  "Wentworth  drew  up  respect  in.:  the  affairs  of  the 
Palatinate.  The  date  is  March  31,  1G37. 
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eountry  and  to  his  kind,  would  have  justly  en¬ 
titled  him  to  high  admiration.  He  saw  that 
there  was  one  instrument,  and  only  one,  by 
which  his  vast  and  daring  projects  could  he 
carried  into  execution.  That  instrument  was  a 
standing  army.  To  the  forming  of  such  an 
army,  therefore,  he  directed  all  the  energy  of 
his  strong  mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was 
viceroy,  he  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
military  despotism  not  only  over  the  aboriginal 
population,  but  also  over  the  English  colonists, 
and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  island,  the 
king  was  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  could  be.* 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  principally  directed  by  William 
Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the 
prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud  had  de¬ 
parted  farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome. 
His  theology  was  more  remote  than  even  that 
of  the  Dutch  Arminians  from  the  theology  of 
the  Calvinists.  His  passion  for  ceremonies,  his 
reverence  for  holidays,  vigils,  and  sacred  places, 
his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether  dis¬ 
interested  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  reverence  of  the  laity, 
would  have  made  him  an  object  of  aversion  to 
the  Puritans,  even  if  he  had  used  only  legal  and 
gentle  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small.  He 
was  by  nature  rash,  irritable,  quick  to  feel  for 
his  own  dignity,  slow  to  synrpatliize  with  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error, 
common  in  superstitious  men,  of  mistaking  his 
own  peevish  and  malignant  moods  for  emotions 
of  pious  zeal.  Under  his  direction  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant 
and  minute  inspection.  Every  little  congrega¬ 
tion  of  separatists  was  tracked  out  and  broken 
up.  Even  the  devotions  of  private  families 
could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies. 
Such  fear  did  his  rigour  inspire,  that  the  deadly 
hatred  of  the  Church,  which  festered  in  innu¬ 
merable  bosoms,  was  generally  disguised  under 
an  outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  very 
eve  of  troubles  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order, 
the  bishops  of  several  extensive  dioceses  were 
able  to  report  to  him  that  not  a  single  Dissen¬ 
ter  was  to  be  found  within  their  jurisdiction. f 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
subject  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  that  period.  The  judges  of  the 
common  law,  .holding  their  situations  during 
tlik  pleasure  of  the  king,  were  scandalously  ob¬ 
sequious.  Yet,  obsequious  as  they  were,  they 
were  less  ready  and  efficient  instruments  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  than  a  class  of  courts,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence  by 
the  nation.  Foremost  among  these  courts  in 
power  and  in  infamy  were  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission,  the  former  a  politi¬ 
cal,  the  latter  a  religious  inquisition.  Neither 
was  a  part  of  the  old  Constitution  of  England. 
The  Star  Chamber  had  been  remodelled,  and 
the  High  Commission  created  by  the  Tudors. 
The  power  which  these  boards  had  possessed 

*  These  are  Wentworth’s  own  words.  See  his  letter  to 
Land,  dated  Deo.  16,  1634. 

■f  See  his  Report  to  Charles  for  the  year  1639. 


before  the  accession  of  Charles  had  been  exten¬ 
sive  and  formidable,  but  was  small  indeed  when 
compared  with  that  which  they  now  usurped. 
Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  pri¬ 
mate,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament, 
they  displayed  a  rapacity,  a  violence;  a  malignant 
energy,  which  had  been  unknown  to  any  former 
age.  The  government  was  able,  through  their 
instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  and 
mutilate  without  restraint.  A  separate  counc. ) 
which  sat  at  York,  under  the  presidency  of 
Wentworth,  was  armed,  in  defiance  of  law,  bjr  a 
pure  act  of  prerogative,  with  almost  boundless 
power  over  the  northern  counties.  All  these 
tribunals  insulted  and  defied  the  authority  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  daily  committed  excesses 
which  the  most  distinguished  Royalists  have 
warmly  condemned.  We  are  informed  by  Cla¬ 
rendon  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  note  in 
the  realm  who  had  not  personal  experience  of 
the  harshness  and  greediness  of  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  that  the  High  Commission  had  so  con¬ 
ducted  itself  that  it  had  scarce  a  friend  left  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  York  had  made  the  Great  Charter  a 
dead  letter  to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  government  of  England  was  now,  in  all 
points  but  one,  as  despotic  as  that  of  France. 
But  that  one  point  was  all-important.  There 
was  still  no  standing  army.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  security  that  the  whole  fabric  of  tyran¬ 
ny  might  not  be  subverted  in  a  single  day. 
And,  if  taxes  were  imposed  by  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  support  of  an  army,  it  was  possible 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  irresist¬ 
ible  explosion.  This  was  the  difficulty  which 
more  than  any  other  perplexed  Wentworth. 
The  Lord-keeper  Finch,  in  concert  with  other 
lawyers  who  were  employed  by  the  government, 
recommended  an  expedient,  which  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  ancient  princes  of  England,  as 
they  called  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
near  Scotland  to  arm  and  array  themselves  for 
the  defence  of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called 
on  the  maritime  counties  to  furnish  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast.  In  the  room  of  ships 
money  had  sometimes  been  accepted.  This  old 
practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a  long  in¬ 
terval,  not  only  to  revive,  but  to  extend.  For¬ 
mer  princes  had  raised  ship-money  only  in  time 
of  war ;  it  was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace.  Former  princes,  even  in  the  most 
perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship-money  only 
along  the  coasts ;  it  was  now  exacted  from  the 
inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
country ;  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  Royalists  themselves,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject,  not  of  maintaining  a  navy,  but  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  king  with  supplies,  which  might  be 
increased  at  his  discretion  to  any  amount,  and 
expended  at  his  discretion  for  any  purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed. 
John  Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well-born  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  highly  considered 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  step  forward  to  confront  the  whole 
power  of  the  government,  and  take  on  himself 
the  cost  and  the  risk  of  disputing  the  preroga¬ 
tive  to  which  the  king  laid  claim.  The  case 
was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  So  strong  were  the  arguments 
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against  the  pretensions  of  the  crown,  that,  de-  I 
pendent  and  servile  as  the  judges  were,  the 
majority  against  Hampden,  was  the  smallest 
possible.  Still  there  was  a  majority.  The  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  law  had  pronounced  that  one 
great  and  productive  tax  might  be  imposed  by 
the  royal  authority.  Wentworth  justly  observed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  vindicate  their  judg¬ 
ment  except  by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a 
conclusion  which  they  had  not  ventured  to 
draw.  If  money  might  legally  be  raised  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Parliament  for  the  support 
of  a  fleet,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  money 
might,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  be  legally 
raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  people.  A  century  earlier,  irri¬ 
tation  less  serious  would  have  produced  a 
general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now  so 
readily,  as  in  former  ages,  take  the  form  of 
rebellion.  The  nation  had  been  long  steadily 
advancing  in  wealth  and  in  civilization.  Since 
the  great  northern  earls  took  up  arms  against 
Elizabeth,  seventy  years  had  elapsed ;  and 
during  those  seventy  years  there  had  been  no 
civil  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period 
passed  without  intestine  hostilities.  Men  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful 
industry,  and,  exasperated  as  they  were,  hesi¬ 
tated  long  before  they  drew  the  sword. 

This  was  the  conjuncture  at  which  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  our  country  were  in  the  greatest  peril. 
The  opponents  of  the  government  began  to  de¬ 
spair  of  the  destiny  of  their  country  ;  and  many 
looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as  the  only 
asylum  in  which  they  could  enjoy  civil  and  spi¬ 
ritual  freedom.  There,  a  few  resolute  Puritans, 
who,  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  feared 
neither  the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor  the  hardships 
of  uncivilized  life,  neither  the  fangs  of  savage 
beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men, 
had  built,  amid  the  primeval  forest,  villages 
which  are  now  great  and  opulent  cities,  but 
which  have,  through  every  change,  retained 
some  trace  of  the  character  derived  from  their 
founders.  The  government  regarded  these  in¬ 
fant  colonies  with  aversion,  and  attempted  vio¬ 
lently  to  stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  population  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  being  largely  recruited  by  stout¬ 
hearted  and  God-fearing  men  from  every  part 
of  the  old  England.  And  now  Wentworth 
exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A 
few  years  might  probably  suflice  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  great  design.  If  strict  economy  were 
observed- — if  all  collisions  with  foreign  powers 
were  carefully  avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown 
would  be  cleared  off :  there  would  be  funds 
available  for  the  support  of  a  large  military 
force,  and  that  force  would  soon  break  the  re¬ 
fractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  sud¬ 
denly  changed  the  whole  face  of  public  affairs. 
Had  the  king  been  wise,  he  would  have  pur- 
eued  a  cautious  and  soothing  policy  toward 
Scotland  till  he  was  master  in  the  south  ;  for 
Scotland  was  of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  risk  that  a  spark  might 
produce  a  flame,  and  that  a  flame  might  become 
a  conflagration.  Constitutional  opposition,  in¬ 
deed,  such  as  he  had  encountered  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  he  had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh. 


The  Parliament  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  a 
very  different  body  from  that  which  bore  th« 
same  name  in  England.  It  was  ill-constituted  ; 
it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  never  im¬ 
posed  any  serious  restraint  on  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s.  The  three  estates  sat  in  one  house. 
The  commissioners  cf  the  burghs  were  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  retainers  of  the  great  nobles. 
No  act  could  be  introduced  till  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  committee 
which  was  really,  though  not  in  form,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  crown.  But,  though  the  Scottish 
Parliament  was  obsequious,  the  Scottish  people 
had  always  been  singularly  turbulent  and  un¬ 
governable.  They  had  butchered  their  first 
James  in  his  bed-chamber ;  they  had  repeatedly 
arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  James  the 
Second  ;  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  their  disobedience  had  broken 
the  heart  of  James  the  Fifth  ;  they  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Mary ;  they  had  led  her  son 
captive  ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as  intract¬ 
able  as  ever.  Their  habits  were  rude  and 
martial.  All  along  the  southern  border,  and 
all  along  the  line  between  the  Highlands  and 
the  Lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  predatory 
war.  In  every  part  of  the  country  men  were 
accustomed  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the 
strong  hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had 
anciently  felt  to  the  royal  house,  had  cooled 
during  the  long  absence  of  two  sovereigns.  The 
supreme  influence  over  the  public  mind  was  di¬ 
vided  between  two  classes  of  malecontents,  the 
lords  of  the  soil  and  the  preachers ;  lords  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  often  im¬ 
pelled  the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the  old 
Stuarts,  and  preachers  who  had  inherited  the 
republican  opinions  and  the  uuconqueratle 
spirit  of  Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  population  had  been  wounded. 
All  orders  of  men  complained  that  their  coun¬ 
try- — that  country  which  had,  with  so  much 
glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the 
ablest  and  bravest  Plantagenets — had,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  her  native  princes,  be¬ 
come,  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  Church  of 
Rome  was  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be 
called  ferocious ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
which  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend 
the  Anglican  system  over  the  whole  island,  and 
had  already,  with  this  view,  made  several 
changes  highly  distasteful  to  every  Presbyterian. 
One  innovation,  however,  the  most  hazardous 
of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cognisable  by 
the  senses  of  the  common  people,  had  not  yet 
been  attempted.  The  public  worship  of  God 
was  still  conducted  in  the  manner  acceptable 
to  the  nation.  Now,  however,  Charles  and 
Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots  the 
English  Liturgy,  or  rather,  a  liturgy  which, 
wherever  it  differed  from  that  of  England,  dif¬ 
fered,  in  the  judgment  of  all  rigid  Protestants, 
for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal  ignorance  or  more 
oriminal  contempt  of  public  feeling,  our  country 
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owes  lier  freedom.  The  first  performance  of 
the  foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot.  The 
riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution.  Ambition, 
patriotism,  fanaticism  were  mingled  in  one 
headlong  torrent.  The  whole  nation  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  England  was,  indeed,  as  appeared 
some  years  later,  sufficient  to  coerce  Scotland ; 
but  a  large  part  of  the  English  people  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  many  Englishmen,  who  had  no 
scruple  about  antiphonies  and  genuflexions, 
altars  and  surplices,  saw  with  pleasure  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  rebellion  -which  seemed  likely  to  con¬ 
found  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to 
make  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 

For  the  senseless  freak  which  had  produced 
these  effects  Wentworth  is  not  responsible.* 
It  had,  in  fact,  thrown  all  his  plans  into  confu¬ 
sion.  To  counsel  submission,  however,  was  not 
in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  by  the  sword ;  but  the 
king’s  military  means  and  military  talents  were 
unequal  to  the  task.  To  impose  fresh  taxes  on 
England,  in  defiance  of  law,  would,  at  this  con¬ 
juncture,  have  been  madness.  No  resource 
was  left  but  a  Parliament,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1640  a  Parliament  was  convoked. 

The  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humour 
by  the  prospect  of  seeing  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  restored  and  grievances  redressed.  The 
new  House  of  Commons  was  more  temperate 
and  more  respectful  to  the  throne  than  any 
which  had  sat  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
The  moderation  of  this  assembly  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  the  most  distinguished  Royal¬ 
ists,  and  seems  to  have  caused  no  small  vexa¬ 
tion  and  disappointment  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  ;  but  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of 
Charles — a  practice  equally  impolitic  and  un¬ 
generous — to  refuse  all  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  liis  people  till  those  desires  were 
expressed  in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  the 
Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  grievances  under  which  the 
country  had  suffered  during  eleven  years,  the 
king  dissolved  the  Parliament  with  every  mark 
of  displeasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short-lived 
assembly  and  the  meeting  of  that  ever-memora- 
ble  body,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months,  during 
tv  hich  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely 
than  ever  on  the  nation,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  rose  up  more  angrily  than  ever  against 
the  yoke.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  questioned  by  the  privy  council  touching 
their  parliamentary  conduct,  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  refusing  to  reply.  Ship-money  was 
levied  with  increased  rigor.  The  lord-mayor 
and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened 
with  imprisonment  for  remissness  in  collecting 
the  payments.  Soldiers  were  enlisted  by  force. 
Money  for  their  support  was  exacted  from  their 
counties.  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
illegal,  and  which  had  recently  been  declared 
illegal  even  by  the  servile  judges  of  that  age, 
was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  the 
month  of  May,  1640. 

Every  thing  now  depended  on  the  event  of 
the  king’s  military  operations  against  the  Scots. 


*  See  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  dated 
July  30,  1038. 


Among  his  troops  there  were  litt.e  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  which  separates  professional  soldiers  from 
the  mass  of  a  nalion,  and  attaches  them  t« 
their  leaders.  His  army,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  recruits  who  regretted  the  plough 
from  which  they  had  been  violently  taken,  and 
who  were  imbued  with  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  sentiments  then  prevalent  throughout  the 
country,  were  more  formidable  to  their  chiefs 
than  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots,  encouraged  by 
the  heads  of  the  English  opposition,  and  feebly 
I  resisted  by  the  English  troops,  marched  across 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  and  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire.  And  now  the  murmurs 
of  discontent  swelled  into  an  uproar,  by  which 
all  spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  Rut  the 
voice  of  Strafford  was  still  for  Thorough  :  and 
he,  even  in  this  extremity,  showed  a  nature  so 
cruel  and  despotic  that  his  own  soldiers  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient  which,  as 
the  king  flattered  himself,  might  save  him  from 
the  misery  of  facing  another  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  To  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  less 
averse.  The  bishops  were  devoted  to  him ;  and, 
though  the  temporal  peers  were  generally  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  administration,  they  were,  as 
a  class,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  in  the  stability  of  ancient  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  call  for 
extensive  reforms.  Departing  from  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  practice  of  centuries,  he  called  a 
great  council  consisting  of  peers  alone.  But 
the  lords  were  too  prudent  to  assume  the  un¬ 
constitutional  functions  with  which  he  wished 
to  invest  them.  Without  money,  without  credit, 
without  authority  even  in  his  own  camp,  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The 
houses  were  convoked,  and  the  elections  proved 
that,  since  the  spring,  the  distrust  and  hatred 
with  which  the  government  was  regarded  hs-d 
made  fearful  progress.  • 

In  November,  1640,  met  that  renowned  Par¬ 
liament  which,  in  spite  of  many  errors  and  dis¬ 
asters,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  reverence  and 
gratitute  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  im¬ 
portant  division  of  opinion  appeared  in  the 
houses.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administra¬ 
tion  had,  through  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional,  that 
even  those  classes  of  which  the  inclinations  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  order  and  authority 
were  eager  to  promote  popular  reforms,  and  to 
bring  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to  justice.  It 
was  enacted  that  no  interval  of  more  than  three 
years  should  ever  elapse  between  Parliament 
and  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs  under  the 
great  seal  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time, 
the  returning  officers  should,  without  such  writs, 
call  the  constituent  bodies  together  for  the 
choice  of  representatives.  The  Star  Chamber, 
the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York  were 
swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel 
mutilations  had  been  confined  in  remote  dun¬ 
geons,  regained  their  liberty.  On  the  chief  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  crown  the  vengeance  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The  lord- 
i  keeper,  the  primate,  the  lord-lieutenant  were 
impeached.  Finch  saved  himself  by  flight. 

I  Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower.  Strafford  wai 
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Impeached,  and  at  length  put  to  death  by  act 
of  attainder.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
act  passed,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  a  latv  by 
which  he  bound  himself  not  to  adjourn,  pro¬ 
rogue,  or  dissolve  the  existing  Parliament  with¬ 
out  its  own  consent. 

.After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the 
houses,  in  September,  1641,  adjourned  for  a 
short  vacation,  and  the  king  visited  Scotland. 
He  with  difficulty  pacified  that  kingdom  by  con¬ 
senting  not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  an  act  declaring  that  episcopacy  was 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted 
six  weeks.  The  day  on  which  the  houses  met 
again  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in 
our  history.  From  that  day  dates  the  corpo¬ 
rate  existence  of  the  two  great  parties  which 
have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction 
which  then  became  obvious  had  always  existed, 
and  always  must  exist;  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
diversities  of  temper,  of  understanding,  and  of 
interest,  which  are  found  in  all  societies,  and 
which  will  be  found  till  the  human  mind  ceases 
to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  the  charm 
Of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
science,  in  surgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga¬ 
tion  and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
we  find  this  distinction.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  what¬ 
ever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced 
by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would 
he  beneficial,  consent  to  it  with  many  misgiv¬ 
ings  and  forebodings.  We  find  also  everywhere 
another  class  of  men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in 
speculation,  always  pressing  forward,  quick  to 
discern  the  imperfections  of  whatever  exists, 
disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  incon¬ 
veniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  every  change  credit  for  being  an 
improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  classes 
there  is  something  to  approve,  but  of  both  the 
best  specimens  will  be  found  not  far  from  the 
common  frontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one 
class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and 
reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first 
Parliaments  might  have  been  discerned  a  body 
of  members  anxious  to  preserve  and  a  body 
eager  to  reform  ;  but,  while  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  short,  these  bodies  did  not  take 
definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  themselves 
under  recognised  leaders,  or  assume  distin¬ 
guishing  names,  badges,  and  war-cries.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
indignation  excited  by  many  years  of  lawless 
oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that  the 
House  of  Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse 
after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  If 
a  small  minority  of  the  representative  body 
wished  to  retain  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 
High  Commission,  that  minority,  overawed  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  by  the  numerical  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Reformers,  contented  itself  with 
secretly  regretting  institutions  which  could  not, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  be  openly  defended. 
At  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  antedate  the  separation  between  them¬ 
selves  and  their  opponents,  and  to  attribute  the 


act  which  restrained  the  king  from  dissolving 
or  proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Triennial 
Act,  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  nr  1  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  to  the  faction  which 
afterward  made  war  on  the  king.  But  no  arti¬ 
fice  could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  of 
those  strong  measures  was  actively  promoted 
by  the  men  who  were  afterward  foremost  among 
the  Cavaliers.  No  Republican  spoke  of  the 
long  misgovernment  of  Charles  more  severely 
than  Colepepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
in  favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  made  by 
Digby.  The  impeachment  of  the  lord-keeper 
was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be  kept  close  prisoner 
was  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde. 
Not  till  the  law  attainting  Strafford  was  pro¬ 
posed  did  the  signs  of  disunion  become  visible. 
Even  against  that  law,  a  law  which  nothing  but 
extreme  necessity  could  justify,  only  about  sixty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It 
is  certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority, 
and  that  Falkland  not  only  voted  with  the  ma¬ 
jority,  but  spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even 
the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about  inflict¬ 
ing  death  by  a  retrospective  enactment  thought 
it  necessary  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  Strafford’s  character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great 
schism  was  latent;  and  when,  in  October,  1641, 
the  Parliament  reassembled  after  a  short  recess, 
two  hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same  with 
those  which,'  under  different  names,  have  ever 
since  contended,  and  are  still  contending,  for 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  con¬ 
fronting  each  other.  During  some  years  they 
were  designated  as  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 
They  were  subsequently  called  Tories  and 
Whigs ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appella¬ 
tions  are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lam¬ 
poon  or  a  panegyric  on  either  of  these  renowned 
factions;  for  no  man  not  utterly  destitute  of 
judgment  and  candour  will  deny  that  there  are 
many  deep  stainsron  the  fame  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  t^e  party  to  which  he 
is  opposed  may  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious 
names,  of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many 
great  services  rendered  to  the  state.  The  truth 
is,  that  though  both  parties  have  often  seriously 
erred,  England  could  have  spared  neither.  If, 
in  her  institutions,  freedom  and  order,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  innovation  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  arising  from  prescription,  have  been  com¬ 
bined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may 
attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous 
conflicts  and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival 
confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confederacy  zeal¬ 
ous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confe¬ 
deracy  zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  great  sections  of  English 
politicians  has  always  been  a  difference  rather 
of  degree  than  of  principle.  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  limits  on  the  right  aud  on  the  left  which 
were  very  rarely  overstepped.  A  few  enthu¬ 
siasts  on  one  side  were  ready  to  lay  all  our  law* 
and  franchises  at  the  feet  of  our  kings.  A  few 
enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were  bent  on  pur- 
siting,  through  endless  civil  troubles,  their  dar¬ 
ling  phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  fought  for  the  crown  were 
averse  to  despotism,  and  the  great  majority  of 


so 
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the  champions  of  popular  rights  were  averse  to 
anarchy.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  two  parties  suspended  their 
dissensions  and  united  their  strength  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Their  first  coalition  restored  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy,  their  second  coalition  rescued 
eonstitutional  freedom. 

It  is  also  to  he  noted  that  these  two  parties 
have  never  been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that 
they  have  never,  taken  together,  made  up  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation.  Between  them  has  always 
been  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  steadfastly 
adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes  re¬ 
mained  inertly  neutral,  and  has  sometimes  os¬ 
cillated  to  and  fro.  That  mass  has  more  than 
once  passed  in  a  few  years  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  has 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was  tired  of 
supporting  the  same  men,  sometimes  because  it 
was  dismayed  by  its  own  excesses,  sometimes 
because  it  had  expected  impossibilities  and 
had  been  disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has 
leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  resistance  has,  for  the  time,  been  impos¬ 
sible. 

"When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a 
distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally 
matched.  On  the  side  of  the  government  was 
a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  of  those 
opulent  and  well-descended  gentlemen  to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name. 
These,  with  the  dependants  whose  support  they 
could  command,  were  no  small  power  in  the 
state.  On  the  same  side  were  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  both  the  universities,  and  a-11 
those  laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
episcopal  government  and  to  the  Anglican 
ritual.  These  respectable  classes  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  company  of  some  allies  much  less 
decorous  than  themselves.  The  Puritan  auste¬ 
rity  drove  to  the  king’s  faction  all  who  made 
pleasure  their  business,  who  affected  gallantry, 
splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts. 
With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter  and  comic 
poet  down  to  the  rope-dancer  and  the  Merry 
Andrew;  for  these  "artists  well  knew  that  they 
might  thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  des¬ 
potism,  but  must  starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  precisians.  In  the  same  interest  were  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  a  man.  The  queen,  a 
daughter  of  France,  was  of  their,  own  faith. 
Her  husband  was  known  to  be  strongly  attach¬ 
ed  to  her,  and  not  a  little  in  awre  of  her. 
Though  undoubtedly  a  Protestant  on  convic¬ 
tion,  he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  old 
religion  with  no  ill  will,  and  would  gladly  have 
granted  them  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he 
■was  disposed  to  concede  to  the  Presbyterians. 
If  the  Opposition  obtained  the  mastery,  it  was 
probable  that  the  sanguinary  law's  enacted 
against  papists  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would 
be  severely  enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  therefore  induced  by  the  strongest  mo¬ 
tives  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court.  They 
in  general  acted  with  a  caution  which  brought 
on  them  the  reproach  of  cowardice  and  luke¬ 
warmness  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  main¬ 
taining  great  reserve,  they  consulted  the  king’s 
interest  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for 
h;s  service  that  they  should  be  conspicuous 
among  his  friends. 

The  maiu  strength  of  the  Opposition  lay 


among  the  small  freeholders  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a  for¬ 
midable  minority  of  the  aristocracy ;  a  minor¬ 
ity  which  included  the  rich  and  powerful  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick,  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  Essex,  and  several  other  lords  01 
great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  same  ranks 
was  found  the  w'liole  body  of  Protestant  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  most  of  those  members  of 
the  Established  Church  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Calvinistic  opinions,  which,  forty  years  before, 
had  been  generally  held  by  the  prelates  and 
clergy.  The  municipal  corporations  took,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  same  side.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Opposition  preponderated,  but 
not  very  decidedly. 

Neither  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for 
the  measures  which  it  was  disposed  to  adopt. 
The  reasonings  of  the  most  enlightened  Royal¬ 
ists  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  “  It  is  true  that 
great  abuses  have  existed,  but  they  have  been 
redressed  ;  it  is  true  that  precious  rights'  have 
been  invaded,  but  they  have  been  vindicated 
and  surrounded  with  new  securities.  The  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  have  been,  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  intermitted  during  eleven  years, 
but  it  has  now  been  provided  that  henceforth 
three  years  shall  never  elapse  without  a  Parlia¬ 
ment;  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission, 
the  Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plundered 
us,  but  those  hateful  courts  have  now  ceased  to 
exist ;  the  lord-lieutenant  aimed  at  establishing 
military  despotism,  but  he  has  answered  for 
his  treason  with  his  head;  the  primate  tainted 
our  worship  with  popish  rites,  and  punished 
our  scruples  with  popish  cruelty,  but  he  is 
awaiting  in  the  Tower  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  the  lord-keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  by 
which  the  property  of  every  man  in  England 
was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  but  he 
has  been  disgraced,  ruined,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land :  the  ministers  of 
tyranny  have  expiated  their  crimes,  the  victims 
of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their 
sufferings.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  persevere  in  that  course 
which  was  justifiable  and  necessary  when  we 
first  met,  after  a  long  interval,  and  found  the 
whole  administration  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy. 
It  Was  not  in  our  power  to  overturn  the  bad 
institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our  country 
without  sb-ocks  which  have  loosened  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  government;  now  that  those  institu¬ 
tions  have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  prop  the 
edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  our. wisdom  to  look  with 
jealousy  on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives  with 
which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed 
the  sovereign.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of  whom 
the  excellent  Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader.  It  was  contended  on  the  other  side, 
with  not  less  force,  by  men  of  not  less  ability 
and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  appa¬ 
rent  than  real,  and  that  the  arbitrary  projects 
of  the  court  would  be  resumed  as  soon  »s  the 
vigilance  of  the  Commons  was  relaxed.  True 
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it  was — such  was  the  reasoning  of  Pym,  of  II  d1- 
iis,  and  of  Hampden — that  many  good  laws  had 
been  passed ;  but,  if  good  laws  had  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  restrain  the  king,  his  subjects  would 
have  had  little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  his 
administration.  The  recent  statutes  were  sure¬ 
ly  not  of  more  authority  than  the  Great  Charter 
or  the  Petition  of  Right ;  yet  neither  the  Great 
Charter,  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  four 
centuries,  nor  the  Petition  of  Right,  sanctioned, 
after  mature  reflection  and  for  valuable  consi¬ 
deration,  by  Charles  himself,  had  been  found 
effectual  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  If 
once  the  check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if  once 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slum¬ 
ber,  all  the  securities  for  English  freedom  re¬ 
solved  themselves  into  a  single  one,  the  royal 
word  ;  and  it  had  been  proved  by  a  long  and 
severe  experience  that  the  royal  word  could  not 
be  trusted. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each 
other  with  captious  hostility,  and  had  not  yet 
meamired  their  strength,  when  news  arrived 
which  inflamed  the  passions  and  confirmed  the 
opinions  of  both.  The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  .James,  had, 
after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the  royal 
authority,  had  not  long  brooked  the  humiliation 
of  dependence.  They  had  conspired  against  the 
English  government,  and  had  been  attainted  of 
treason.  Their  immense  domains  had  been  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown,  and  had  soon  been  peopled 
by  thousands  of  English  and  Scotch  emigrants. 
The  new  settlers  were,  in  civilization  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  far  superior  to  the  native  population, 
and  sometimes  abused  their  superiority.  The 
animosity  produced  by  difference  of  race  was 
increased  by  difference  of  religion.  Under  the 
iron  rule  of  Wentworth  scarcely  a  murmur  was 
heard ;  but  when  that  strong  pressure  was 
withdrawn,  when  Scotland  had  set  the  example 
of  successful  resistance,  when  England  was  dis¬ 
tracted  by  internal  quarrels,  the  smothered 
rage  of  the  Irish  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearful 
violence.  On  a  sudden,  the  aboriginal  popula¬ 
tion  rose  on  the  colonists.  A  war,  to  which 
national  and  theological  hatred  gave  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  peculiar  ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  .provinces.  The 
Castle  of  Dublin  was  scarcely  thought  secure. 
Every  post  brought  to  London  exaggerated  ac¬ 
counts  of  outrages,  which,  without  any  exagge¬ 
ration,  were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and  horror. 
These  evil  tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  zeal 
of  both  the  great  parties  which  were  marshalled 
against  each  other  at  Westminster.  The  Roy¬ 
alists  maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at  such 
a  crisis,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  that  there 
were  now  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  thwart¬ 
ing  and  restraining  him.  That  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  in  danger  was  undoubtedly  .a  good 
reason  for  giving  large  powers  to  a  trustworthy  ; 
magistrate,  but  it  was  a  good  reason  for  taking  ! 
away  powers  from  a  magistrate  who  was  at 
heart  a  public  enemy.  To  raise  a  great  army 
had  always  been  the  king’s  first  object.  A  great 
ftrni3?  must  now  be  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  unless  some  new  securities  were  devised, 
the  forces  levied  fyr  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
would  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  horrible  suspicion, 


unjust  indeed,  but  not  altogether  unnatural 
had  arisen  in  many  minds.  The  queen  was  at 
avowed  Roman  Catholic ;  the  king  was  not  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  merci¬ 
lessly  persecuted,  as  a  sincere  Protestant;  and 
so  notorious  was  his  duplicity,  that  there  was 
no  treachery  of  which  his  subjects  might  not, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capable. 
It  was  soon  whispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast 
work  of  darkness  which  had  been  planned  at 
Whitehall. 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great 
parliamentary  conflict  between  the  parties  which 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  con¬ 
tending,  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  1  <341. 
It  was  moved  by  the  Opposition  that  the  Hou  e 
of  Commons  should  present  to  the  king  a  re¬ 
monstrance,  enumerating  the  faults  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
expressing  the  distrust  with  which  his  policy 
was  still  regarded  by  his  people.  That  assem¬ 
bly,  which  a  few  months  before  had  been  unani¬ 
mous  in  calling  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  was 
now  divided  into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions 
of  nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot  debate 
of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance  was  carried 
by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Conservative  party.  It  could  not 
be  doubted  that  only  some  great  indiscretion 
could  prevent  them  from  shortly  obtaining  the 
predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Upper 
House  was  already  their  own.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  insure  their  success  but  that  the 
king  should,  in  all  his  conduct,  show  respect 
for  the  laws  and  scrupulous  good  faith  toward 
his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well.  He  had, 
it  seeme4,  at  last  discovered  that  an  entire 
change  of  system  was  necessary,  and  had  wisely 
made  up  his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determination  to  go¬ 
vern  in  harmony  with  the  Commons,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  call  to  his  counsels  men  in  whose 
talents  and  character  the  Commons  might  place 
confidence.  Nor  was  the  selection  ill  made. 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper,  all  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in 
reforming  abuses  and  in  punishing  evil  minis¬ 
ters,  were  invited  to  become  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown,  and  were  solemnly  as¬ 
sured  by  Charles  that  he  would  take  no  step  in 
any  way  affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  their  privPv. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  reaction  which  was  already  in  progress 
would  very  soon  have  become  quite  as  strong 
as  tire  most  respectable  Royalists  would  have 
desired.  Already  the  violent  members  of  the 
Opposition  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  party,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety, 
and  to  talk  of  selling  their  estate"  and  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  America.  That  the  fair  prospects  which 
had  begun  to  open  before  the  king  were  sud¬ 
denly  overcast,  that  his  life  was  darkened  by 
adversity,  and  at  length  shortened  by  violence, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  faithlessness  and 
contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  detested  both 
the  parties  into  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  divided.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  in  both 
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those  parties  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of 
irder  were  mingled,  though  in  different  propor¬ 
tions.  The  advisers  whom  necessity  had  com¬ 
pelled  Charles  to  call  round  him  were  by  no 
means  men  after  his  own  heart.  They  had 
joined  in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abridging 
his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  instruments. 
They  were  now,  indeed,  prepared  to  defend  by 
strictly  legal  means  his  strictly  legal  preroga¬ 
tives,  but  they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth’s  pro¬ 
jects  of  Thorough.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
the  king’s  opinion,  traitors  who  differed  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from 
Pym  and  Hampden. 

He,  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  the  chiefs  of  the  Constitutional  Royalists 
that  no  step  of  importance  should  be  taken 
without  their  knowledge,  formed  a  resolution 
the  most  momentous  of  his  whole  life,  carefully 
concealed  that  resolution  from  them,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  it  in  a  manner  which  overwhelmed  them 
with  shame  and  dismay.  He  sent  the  attorney 
general  to  impeach  Pym,  Hollis,  Hampden,  and 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Not  content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninterrupted  practice 
of  centuries,  he  wrent  in  person,  accompanied 
by  armed  men,  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused  members 
had  left  the  house  a  short  time  before  Charles 
entered  it.  A  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of 
feeling,  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  followed.  The  most  favourable  view  that 
has  ever  been  taken  of  the  king’s  conduct  on 
this  occasion  by  his  most  partial  advocates  is, 
that  he  had  weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  the  evil  coun¬ 
sels  of  his  wife  and  of  his  courtiers.  But  the 
general  voice  loudly  charged  him  with  far 
deeper  guilt.  At  the  very  moment  at  which 
his  subjects,  after  a  long  estrangement  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  were  returning  to  him 
with  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection,  he  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  all  their  dearest  rights, 
at  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  at  the  very 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  He  had  shown  that 
lie  considered  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  de¬ 
signs  as  a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  blood 
He  had  broken  faith,  not  only  with  his  great 
council  and  with  his  people,  but.  with  his  own 
adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  for  an  un¬ 
foreseen  accident,  would  probably  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  b*loody  conflict  round  the  speaker’s 
chair.  Those  who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the 
Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only  their  power 
and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and  their  necks 
were  staked  on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  court  revived  in  an 
instant.  During  the  night  which  followed  the 
outrage  the  whole  city  of  London  was  in  arms. 
In  a  few  hours  the  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
were  covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen,  spur¬ 
ring  hard  to  Westminster,  with  the  badges  of 
the  Parliamentary  cause  in  their  hats.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Opposition  became  at 
once  irresistible,  and  carried,  by  more  than  two 
votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprecedented  vio¬ 
lence.  Strong  bodies  of  the  train-bands,  regu¬ 
larly  relieved,  mounted  guard  round  Westmin¬ 


ster  Hall.  The  gates  of  the  king’s  palace  were 
daily  besieged  by  a  furious  multitude,  whose 
taunts  and  execrations  were  heard  even  in  the 
presence  chamber,  and  who  could  scarcely  be 
kept  out  of  the  royal  apartments  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  household.  Had  Charles  remained 
much  longer  in  liis  stormy  capital,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Commons  would  have  found  a  plea  for 
making  him,  under  outward  forms  of  respect,  a 
state  prisoner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the 
day  of  a  terrible  and  memorable  reckoning  had 
arrived.  A  negotiation  began  which  occupied 
many  months.  Accusations  and  recriminations 
passed  backward  and  forward  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  All  accommodation  had  be¬ 
come  impossible.  The  sure  punishment  which 
waits  on  habitual  perfidy  had  at  length  over¬ 
taken  the  king.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  invoked  Hea¬ 
ven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  professions. 
The  distrust  with  which  his  adversaries  regarded 
him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths  or  trefities. 
They  were  convinced  that  they  could  be  safe 
only  when  he  was  utterly  helpless.  Their  de¬ 
mand,  therefore,  was,  that  he  should  surrender, 
not  only  those  prerogatives  which  he  had  usurped 
in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  his  own  re¬ 
cent  promises,  but  also  other  prerogatives  which 
the  English  kings  had  possessed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  continue  to  possess  at  the  presfent 
day.  No  minister  must  be  appointed,  no  peer 
created  without  the  consent  of  the  houses. 
Above  all,  the  sovereign  must  resign  that  su¬ 
preme  military  authority  which,  from  time  be¬ 
yond  all  memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal 
office. 

That  Charles  would  comply  with  such  de¬ 
mands,  while  he  had  any  means  of  resistance, 
was  not  to  be  expected;  yet  it  will  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  houses  could  safely  have 
exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy.  Those  who  held  republican  opinions 
were  as  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture  to  speak 
out.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish 
kingly  government ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  king.  It 
would  have  been  absurd  in  t-hose  who  knew, 
by  recent  proof,  that  lie  was  bent  on  destroying 
them,  to  content  themselves  with  presenting  to 
him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  receiving 
from  him  fresh  promises  similar  to  those  which 
he  had  repeatedly  made  and  broken.  Nothing 
but  the  want  of  an  army  had  prevented  him 
from  entirely  subverting  the  old  Constitution  of 
the  realm.  It  was  now  necefSarv  to  levy  a 
great  regular  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  it  would  therefore  have  been  mere  insanity 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  that  plenitude  of 
military  authority  which  his  ancestors  had  en¬ 
joyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation  in  which 
England  then  was,  when  tne  kingly  office  is 
regarded  with  love  and  veneration,  but  the  per¬ 
son  wdio  fills  that  office  is  hated  and  distrusted, 
it  should  seem  that  the  course  which  ought  to 
be  taken  is  obvious.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
should  be  preserved  ;  the  person  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1399  and 
in  1689.  Had  there  beelf,  in  1612,  any  man 
occupying  n  position  similar  to  that  which 
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Henry  of  Lancaster  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  James  the  Second,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  houses  would  have  changed  the 
dynasty,  and  would  have  made  no  formal 
change  in  the  Constitution.  The  new  king, 
called  to  the  throne  by  their  choice,  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  support,  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  governing  in  conformity 
with  their  wishes  and  opinions.  But  there  was 
no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  party ;  and,  though  that  party  contained 
many  men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of  emi¬ 
nent  ability,  there  was  none  who  towered  so 
conspicuously  above  the  rest  that  he  could  be 
proposed-as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there 
was  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king  was  to  be 
found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal  title 
to  Charles.  Only  one  course*  therefore,  was 
left,  and  that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from 
the  regal  prerogatives. 

The  change  which  the  houses  proposed  to 
make  in  our  institutions,  though  it  seems  exor¬ 
bitant  when  distinctly  set  forth  and  digested 
into  articles  of  capitulation,  really  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the  next 
generation,  was  effected  by  the  Revolution.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  Revolution  the  sovereign 
was  not  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  of  nam¬ 
ing  his  ministers,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
since  the  Revolution  no  ministry  has  been  able 
to  remain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
true  that  the  sovereign  still  possesses  the  power 
of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  important 
power  of  the  sword,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  sovereign 
has,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  guided  by 
advisers  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders 
of  the  Roundhead  party  in  1642,  and  the  states¬ 
men  who,  about  half  a  century  later,  effected 
the  Revolution,  had  exactly  the  same  object  in 
view.  That  object  was  to  terminate  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  crown  and  the  Parliament,  by 
giving  to  the  Parliament  a  supreme  control 
ever  the  executive  administration.  The  states¬ 
men  of  the  Revolution  effected  this  indirectly 
by  changing  the  dynasty.  The  Roundheads  of 
1642,  being  unable  to  change  the  dyna^-,  were 
compelled  to  take  a  direct  course  toward  their 
end. 

We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands 
of  the  Opposition,  importing,  as  they  did,  a 
complete  and  formal  transfer  to  the  Parliament 
of  powers  which,  had  always  belonged  to  the 
crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great  party, 
of  which  the  characteristics  are  respect  for 
constituted  authority  and  dread  of  violent  in¬ 
novation.  That  party  had  recently  been  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  by  peaceable  means,  the 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  but  that 
hope  had  been  blighted.  The  duplicity  of 
Charles  had  made  his  old  enemies  irreconcila¬ 
ble,  had  driven  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  were  in 
the  very  act  of  coming  over  to  his  side,  and 
had  so  cruelly  mortified  his  best  friends  that 
they  had  for  a  time  stood  aloof,  in  silent  shame 
and  resentment.  Nov%  however,  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Royalists  were  forced  to  make  their 
shoice  between  two  dangers,  and  they  thought 
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it  their  duty  rather  to  rally  round  a  prince 
whose  past  conduct  they  condemned,  and  whose 
word  inspired  them  with  little  confidence,  than 
to  suffer  the  regal  office  to  be  degraded,  and 
the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  entirely  remodelled. 
With  such  feelings,  many  men,  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
king. 

In  August,  1642,  the  sword  was  at  length 
drawn,  and  soon,  in  almost  every  shire  of  the 
kingdom,  two  hostile  factions  appeared  in  arms 
against  each  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  contending  parties  was  at  first  the  more 
formidable.  The  houses  commanded  London 
and  the  counties  round  London,  the  fleet,  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  most  of  the  large 
towns  and  sea-ports.  They  had  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  almost  all  the  military  stores  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  on 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  on 
some  important  products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  king  was  ill  provided  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.  The  taxes  which  he  laid  on  the 
rural  districts  occupied  by  his  troops  produced, 
it  is  probable,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which 
the  Parliament  drew  from  the  city  of  London 
alone.  He  relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents. 
Many  of  these  mortgaged  their  land,  pawned 
their  jewels,  and  broke  up  their  silver  chargers 
and  christening  bowls  in  order  to  assist  him. 
But  experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  liberality  of  individuals,  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  is  a  poor  financial  re¬ 
source  when  compared  with  severe  and  method¬ 
ical  taxation,  which  presses  on  the  willing  and 
unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which, 
if  he  had  used  it  well,  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  stores  and  money, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  his  mismanage¬ 
ment,  gave  him,  during  some  months,  a  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought 
much  better  than  those  of  the  Parliament. 
Both  armies,  it  is  true,  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was  great 
The  Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hire¬ 
lings  whom  want  and  idleness  had  induced  to 
enlist.  Hampden’s  regiment  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden’s  regiment 
was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of 
tapsters  and  serving-men  out  of  place.  The 
royal  army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in 
great  part  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited,  ardent, 
accustomed  to  consider  dishonour  as  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  death,  accustomed  to  fencing,  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  to  bold  riding,  and  to  manly 
and  perilous  sport,  which  has  been  well  called 
the  image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted 
on  their  favourite  horses,  and  commanding  little 
bands,  composed  of  their  younger  brothers, 
grooms,  game-keepers,  and  huntsmen,  were, 
from  the  very  first  day  on  which  they  took  the 
field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit  in 
a  skirmish.  The  steadiness,  the  prompt  obe¬ 
dience,  the  mechanical  precision  of  movement, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  regular  soldier, 
these  gallant  volunteers  never  attained.  But 
they  were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as  undis¬ 
ciplined  as  themselves,  and  far  less  active, 
athletic,  and  daring.  For  a  time,  therefore. 
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the  Cavaliers  were  successful  in  almost  every 
encounter. 

The  houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  made  him  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  members  of  the  Parliamentary  party. 
He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent  with  credit, 
and,  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  mili¬ 
tary  reputation  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief.  He  had  little  en¬ 
ergy  and  no  originality.  The  methodical  tac¬ 
tics  which  he  had  learned  in  the  war  of  the 
Palatinate  did  not  save  him  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  surprised  and  baffled  by  such  a  captain 
as  Rupert,  who  could  claim  no  higher  fame  than 
that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the  chief  com¬ 
missions  under  Essex  qualified  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  him.  For  this,  indeed,  the 
houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  In  a  country 
which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  living,  made  war  on  a  great  scale  by 
land,  generals  of  tried  skill  and  valour  were  not 
to  be  found.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  trust  untried  men,  and  the 
preference  w'as  naturally  given  to  men  distin¬ 
guished  either  by  their  station,  or  by  the  abili¬ 
ties  which  they  had  displayed  in  Parliament. 
In  scarcely  a  single  instance,  however,  was  the 
selection  fortunate.  Neither  the  grandees  nor 
the  orators  proved  good  soldiers.  The  Earl  of 
Stamford,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  England, 
was  routed  by  the  Royalists  at  Stratton.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  talents  for  civil  business,  disgraced 
himself  by  the  pusillanimous  surrender  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  Indeed,  of  all  the  statesmen  who  at  this 
juncture  accepted  high  military  commands, 
Hampden  alone  appears  to  have  carried  into 
the  camp  the  capacity  and  strength  of  mind 
which  had  made  him  eminent  in  politics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advan¬ 
tage  was  decidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They 
were  victorious  both  in  the  western  and  in  the 
northern  counties.  They  had  wrested  Bristol, 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Par¬ 
liament.  They  had  won  several  battles,  and 
had  not  sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignomi¬ 
nious  defeat.  Among  the  Roundheads  adversity 
had  begun  to  produce  dissension  and  discontent. 
The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes 
by  plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the 
royal  army,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citi¬ 
zens  at  their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  peers,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
at  Westminster,  fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that,  if  the  operations  of  the 
Cavaliers  had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by 
a  sagacious  and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would 
soon  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall. 

But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment 
to  pass  away,  and  it  never  returned.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1643,  he  sat  down  before  the  city  of  Glou¬ 
cester.  That  city  was  defended  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  by  the  garrison  with  a  determination 
.<uch  as  had  not,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  been  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Parliament.  The  emulation  of  London  was  ex¬ 
cited.  'I  he  train-bands  of  the  city  volunteered 
to  march  wherever  their  services  might  be  re¬ 
quired.  A  great  force  was  speedily  collected,  j 


and  began  to  move  westward.  The  siege  of 
Gloucester  was  raised.  The  Royalists  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheartened :  the 
spirit  of  the  Parliamentary  party  revived :  and 
the  aposttfte  lords  who-  had  lately  fled  from 
Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  back  from  Ox¬ 
ford  to  Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class  of  symp¬ 
toms  began  to  appear  in  the  distempered  body 
politic.  There  had  been,  from  the  first,  in  the 
Parliamentary  party,  some  men  whose  minds 
were  set  on  objects  from  which  the  majority  of 
that  party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 
These  men  were,  in  religion,  Independents. 
They  conceived  that  every  Christian  congrega¬ 
tion  had,  under  Christ,  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
things  spiritual ;  that  appeals  to  provincial  and 
national  synods  were  scarcely  less  unseriptural 
than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches  or  to  the 
Vatican ;  and  that  popery,  prelacy,  and  Pres¬ 
byterianism  were  merely  three  forms  of  one 
great  apostasy.  In  politics  they  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  their  time,  Root  and  Branch  men, 
or  to  use  the  kindred  phrase  of  our  own  time, 
Radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a 
commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English 
polity.  At  first  they  had  been  inconsiderable 
both  in  numbers  and  in  weight;  but,  before  the 
war  had  lasted  two  years,  they  became,  not, 
indeed,  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerful  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  old  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  had  been  removed  by  death, 
and  others  had  forfeited  the  public  confidence. 
Pym  had  been  borne,  with. princely  honours,  to 
a  grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden 
had  fallen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  his  heroic  example,  to  inspire 
his  followers  with  courage  to  face  tl  o  fiery  ca¬ 
valry  of  Rupert.  Bedford  had  been  untrue  to 
the  cause.  Northumberland  was  known  to  be 
lukewarm.  Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had 
shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
military  operations.  At  such  a  conjuncture  it 
was  that  the  Independent  party,  ardent,  reso¬ 
lute,  and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise  its 
head  both  in  the  camp  an  v  in  the  Parliament. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Bred  to  peaceful  occupations,  he  had,  at  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Pftj  liamentary  army.  No  sooner  had  he 
become  a  soldier,  than  he  discerned,  with  the 
keen  glance  of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were  unable  to 
perceive.  -  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength 
of  the  Royalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  alone 
that  strength  could  be  overpowered.  He  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  army 
of  the  Parliament.  He  saw.  also,  that  there 
were  abundant  and  excellent  materials  for  the 
purpose ;  materials  less  showy,  indeed,  but 
more  solid,  than  those  of  which  the  gallant 
squadrons  of  the  king  were  composed.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were  not 
mere  mercenaries ;  for  recruits  of  decent  sta¬ 
tion  and  grave  character,  fearing  God  and  zeal¬ 
ous  for  public  liberty.  With  such  men  he  filled 
his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected  them 
to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  England,  he  administered  to 
their  intellectual  and  mo^l  nature  stimulants 
of  fearful  potency. 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the 
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super!  mty  of  his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where 
Essex  held  the  command,  the  Parliamentary 
forces  underwent  a  succession  of  shameful  dis¬ 
asters,  but  in  the  north  the  victory  of  Marston 
Moor  fully  compensated  for  all  that  hid  been  lost 
elsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a  more  serious 
blow  to  the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  at  Westminster ;  for 
it  was  notorious  that  the  da.y,  disgracefully 
lost  by  the  Presbyterians,  had  been  retrieved 
by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
valour  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Self-denj’ing  Or¬ 
dinance  and  the  new  model  of  the  army.  Un¬ 
der  decorous  pretexts,  and  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
high  posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  very  differ¬ 
ent  hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but.  of 
mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper,  was 
the  nominal  lord-general  of  the  forces,  but  Crom¬ 
well  was  their  real  head. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organize  the  whole 
army  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  had 
organized  his  own  regiment.  As  soon  as  this 
process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter 
natural  courage  equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm 
stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  such  as 
was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  goon  became 
a  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Crom¬ 
well  were  men  of  a  different  breed  from  the 
soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  place  the 
first  great  encounter  between  the  Royalists  and 
the  remodelled  army  of  the  houses.  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Roundheads  was  complete  and  deci¬ 
sive.  "It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in 
rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Parliament  was  fully  established 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the 
Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a  manner  which  did 
not  much  exalt  their  national  character,  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful, 
the  houses  had  put  the  primate  to  death,  had 
interdicted,  within  the  sphere  of  their  author¬ 
ity,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  had  required 
all  men  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instrument 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
■work  of  innovation  and  revenge  was  pushed  on 
with  still  greater  ardour.  The  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  kingdom  was  remodelled.  Most 
of  the  old  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  bene¬ 
fices.  Fines,  often  of  ruinous  amount,  were  laid 
on  the  Royalists,  already  impoverished  by  large 
aids  furnished  to  the  king.  Many  estates  were 
confiscated.  Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found 
it  expedient  to  purchase,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
the  protection  of  eminent  members  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  party.  Large  domains  belonging  to  the 
crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapters, 
were  seized,  and  either  granted  away  or  put  up 
to  auction.  In  consequence  of  these  spolia¬ 
tions,  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money  was  scarce, 
as  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title  was  in¬ 
secure,  and  as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful 
bidders  prevented  free  competition,  the  prices 
were  often  merely  nominal.  Thus  many  old 
and  honourable  famiiies  disappeared  and  vere 
heard  of  no  more,  and  many  new  men  rose  ra¬ 
pidly  to  affluence. 


But,  while  the  houses  were  employing  their 
authority  thus,  it  suddenly  passed  out  of  their 
hands.  It  had  been  obtained  by  calling  into 
existence  a  power  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
In  the  summer  of  1047,  about  twelve  mouths 
after  the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  Eng¬ 
land  was,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
really  governed  by  the  sword.  Never  before 
that  time  or  since  that  time  was  the  civil  power 
in  our  country  subjected  to  military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the 
state  was  an  army  very  different  from  any  that 
has  since  been  seen  among  us.  At  present  the 
pay  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  can 
seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of  English 
labourers  from  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost 
impassable  separates  him  from  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officer.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  rise  high  in  the  service  rise  by  purchase. 
So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the  remote  de¬ 
pendencies  of  England,  that  every  man  who 
enlists  in  the  line  must  expect  to  pass  many 
years  in  exile,  and  some  years  in  climates  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  race.  The  army  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  raised  for  home  service.  The  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  was  much  above  the  wages 
earned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  he  distinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and 
courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  high  com¬ 
mands.  The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed 
of  persons  superior  in  station  and  education  te 
the  multitude.  These  persons,  sober,  moral, 
diligent,  and  accustomed  to  reflect,  had  been 
induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  pressure 
of  want,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license, 
not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by 
religious  and  political  zeal,  mingled  with  the 
desire  of  distinction  and  promotion.  The  bon^ 
of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  their 
solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  been 
forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  lucre;  that  they  were  no  jani¬ 
zaries,  but  freeborn  Englishmen,  who  had,  of 
their  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy 
for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England,  and 
whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  which  they  had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury 
to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties 
which,  if  allowed  to  any  other  troops,  would 
have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline.  In 
general,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves 
into  political  clubs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass 
resolutions  on  high  questions  of  state,  woull 
soon  break  loose  from  all  control,  would  cease 
to  form  an  army,  and  would  become  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor  would  it  be 
safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment 
religious  meetings,  at  which  a  corporal  versed 
in  Scripture  should  lead  the  devotions  of  his 
less  gifted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding 
major.  But  such  was  the  intelligence,  the 
gravity,  and  the  self-command  of  the  warriors 
whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in  their  ca^- 
a  political  organization  and  a  religious  o*vy, 
zation  could  exist  without  destroyineaohers, 
organization.  The  same  men  R\c  spu'^ 
were  noted  as  demagogues  an'” 
were  distinguished  by  ste- 
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of  order,  and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watch, 
on  drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  -war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible. 
The  stubborn  courage  characteristic  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  was,  by  the  system  of  Cromwell,  at 
once  regulated  and  stimulated.  Other  leaders 
have  maintained  order  as  strict ;  other  leaders 
have  inspired  their  followers  with  a  zeal  as 
ardent ;  but  in  his  camp  alone  the  most  rigid 
discipline  was  found  in  company  with  the 
fiercest  enthusiasm.  His  troops  moved  to  vic¬ 
tory  with  the  precision  of  machines,  while  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders. 
From  the  time  when  the  army  was  remodelled 
to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded,  it  never 
found,  either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the 
Continent,  an  enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the 
Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficul¬ 
ties,  sometimes  contending  against  threefold 
odds,  not  only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but 
never  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces 
whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at 
length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a 
day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched  against 
the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with 
disdainful  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with  which  his 
English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and 
expressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  be¬ 
held  the  enemy;  and  the  banished  Cavaliers 
felt  an  emotion  of  national  pride  when  they 
saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  outnum¬ 
bered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive 
before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of 
Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable 
by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army 
of  Cromwell  from  other  ar.mies  was  the  austere 
morality  and  the  fear  ,of  God  which  pervaded 
all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
zealous  Royalists  that,  in  that  singular  camp, 
no  oath  was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling 
was  seen,  and  that,  during  the  long  dominion 
of  the  soldiery,  the  property  of  the  peaceable 
citizen  and  the  honour  of  woman  were  held 
sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed,  they 
were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  of  which  a  victorious  army  is  generally 
guilty.  .'To  servant-girl  complained  of  the 
rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ;  not  an  ounce 
of  plate  was  taken  from  the  shops  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths ;  but  a  Pelagian  sermon,  or  a  window 
on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted, 
produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement 
which  it  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
officers  to  quell.  One  of  Cromwell’s  chief  dif¬ 
ficulties  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and  dra- 
g<  ons  from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits 
of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  time,  were  not  savoury;  and  too 
ffiduy  of  our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of 
the  hatred  with  which  those  stern  spirits  re¬ 
garded  every  vestige  of  popery. 

To  keep  dqym  the  English  people  was  no  light 
task  even  for  thiH  army.  No  sooner  was  the  first 
pressure  of  rmlitarj  tyranny  felt,  than  the  na¬ 
tion,  unbroken  to%V°h  servitude,  began  to 
struggle  fiercely.  Insurr  “c’tions  broke  out  even 
in  those  counties  which,  dpf*Yg  *Fe  recent  war, 


had  been  the  most  submissive  to  the  Parliament 
Indeed,  the  Parliament  itself  abhorred  its  old 
defenders  more  than  its  old  enemies,  and  was 
desirous  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation 
with  Charles  at  the  expense  of  the  troops.  In 
Scotland,  at  the  same  time,  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  a  large  body 
of  Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doctrines  of 
the  Independents  with  detestation.  At  length 
the  storm  burst.  There  were  risings  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales.  The  fleet  in 
the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  colours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern 
coast.  A  great  Scottish  force  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  advanced  into  Lancashire.  It  might 
well  be  suspected  that  these  movements  were 
contemplated  with  secret  complacency  by  a 
majority  both  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so 
shaken  off.  While  Fairfax  suppressed  the  ris¬ 
ings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Oliver 
routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and,  leaving  their 
castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
His  troops  were  few  when  compared  with  the 
invaders ;  but  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
counting  his  enemies.  The  Scottish  army  was 
utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in  the  Scottish 
government  followed.  An  administration,  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  king,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
Cromwell,  more  than  ever  the  darling  of  his 
soldiers,  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war,  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  allude,  and  which  was  not  less  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  beg£n  to 
take  a  distinct  form.  The  austere  warriors 
who  ruled  the  nation  had,  during  some  months, 
meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  captive 
king.  When  and  how  the  scheme  originated  ; 
whether  it  spread  from  the  general  to  the  ranks, 
or  from  the  ranks  to  the  general ;  whether  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using  fanaticism  as  a 
tool,  or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  with 
headlong  impulse,  are  questions  which,  even  at 
this  day,  cannot  be  answered  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence.  It  seems,  however,  on  the  whole,  pro¬ 
bable  that,  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  really 
forced  to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  another  great  occasion  a  few  years  later,  he 
sacrificed  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  incli¬ 
nations  to  the  wishes  of  the  army ;  for  the 
power  which  he  had  called  into  existence  was 
a  power  which  even  he  could  not  always  con¬ 
trol-;  and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  command, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  sometimes  obey. 
He  publicly  protested  that  he  was  no  mover  in 
the  matter;  that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken 
without  his  privity ;  that  he  could  not  advise 
the  Parliament  to  strike  the  blow,  but  that  he 
submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the 
purposes  of  Providence.  It  has  been  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  consider  these  professions  as  instances  of 
the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly  imputed  to  him. 
But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypocrite 
will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool.  They 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  show  that  he  had  some 
purpose  to  serve  by  secretly  stimulating  the 
army  to  take  that  course  u^iich  he  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never,  by  his  re- 
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ipectable  enemies,  represented  as  wantonly 
cruel  or  implacably  vindictive,  would  have 
taken  the  most  important  step  of  his  life  under 
the  influence  of  mere  malevolence.  He  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when  he  consented 
to  shed  that  august  blood,  that  he  was  doing 
a  deed  which  was  inexpiable,  and  which  would 
move  the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Roy¬ 
alists,  but  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  had 
stood  by  the  Parliament.  Whatever  visions 
may  have  deluded  others,  he  was  assuredly 
dreaming  neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique 
pattern,  nor  of  the  millennial  reign  of  the 
saints.  If  he  already  aspired  to  be  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was  plain  that 
Charles  the  First  was  a  less  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  than  Charles  the  Second  would  be.  At 
the  moment  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  loyalty  of  every  Cavalier ‘would  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  unimpaired,  to  Charles  the  Second. 
Charles  the  First  was  a  captive ;  Charles  the 
Second  would  be  at  liberty.  Charles  the  First 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  yet  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  slaying  him ;  Charles  the  Second 
would  excite  all  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
distressed  youth  and  innocence.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  considerations  so  obvious 
and  so  important  escaped  the  most  profound 
politician  of  that  age.  The  truth  is,  that  Crom¬ 
well  had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  Parliament,  and  to 
reorganize  the  distracted  state  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name.  In  this  design  he  persisted  till  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory  tem¬ 
per  of  his  soldiers  and  by  the  incurable  dupli¬ 
city  of  the  king.  A  party  in  the  camp  began 
to  clamour  for  the  head  of  the  traitor,  who  was 
for  treating  with  Agag.  Conspiracies  were 
formed.  Threats  of  impeachment  were  loudly 
uttered.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  which  all  the 
vigour  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly 
quell ;  and  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
severity  and  kindness,  he  succeeded  in  restor¬ 
ing  order,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors  who  regarded  the 
fallen  tyrant  as  their  foe  and  as  the  foe  of  their 
God. 

At  the  same  time,  it  became  more  evident 
than  ever  that  the  king  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown  upon  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  vices  which  difficulties  and 
perplexities  generally  bring  out  in  the  strongest 
light.  Cunning  is  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak.  A  prince,  therefore,  who  is  habitually 
a  deceiver  when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not 
likely  to  learn  frankness  in  the  midst  of  em¬ 
barrassments  and  distresses.  Charles  was  not 
only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most  unlucky 
dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to 
whom  so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were 
brought  home  by  undeniable  evidence.  He 
publicly  recognised  the  houses  at  Westminster 
as  a  legal  Parliament,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
made  a  private  minute  in  council  declaring  the 
recognition  null.  He  publicly  disclaimed  all 
thought  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against  his 
people:  he  privately  solicited  aid  from  France, 
from  Denmark,  and  from  Lorraine.  He  pub¬ 
licly  denied  that  he  employed  papists :  at  the 
m:  time,  he  rrivately  sent  to  his  generals 


directions  to  employ  every  papist  that  would 
serve.  He  publicly  took  the  sacrament  at  Ox¬ 
ford  as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would  even  con¬ 
nive  at  popery :  he  privately  assured  his  ^ife 
that  he  intended  to  tolerate  popei'y  in  England, 
and  he  authorized  Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise 
that  popery  should  be  established  in  Ireland. 
Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  at  his 
agent’s  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the 
royal  handwriting,  reprimands  intended  to  be 
read  by  others,  and  eulogies  which  were  to  be 
seen  only  by  himself.  To  such  an  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  had  insincerity  now  tainted  the  king’s 
whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends 
could  not  refrain  from  complaining  to  each 
other,  with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  his 
crooked  politics.  His  defeats,  they  said,  gave 
them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  Since  he  had 
been  a  prisoner,  there  was  no  section  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  party  which  had  not  been  the  object  both 
of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machinations;  but 
never  was  he  more  unfortunate  than  when  he 
attempted  at  once  to  cajole  and  to  undermine 
Cromwell,  a  man  not  easily  to  be  either  cajoled 
or  undermined. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would 
put  to  hazard  the  attachment  of  his  party,  the 
attachment  of  his  army,  his  own  greatness,  nay, 
his  own  life,  in  an  attempt,  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince  whom 
no  engagement  could  bind.  With  many  strug¬ 
gles  and  misgivings,  and  probably  not  without 
many  prayers,  the  decision  was  made.  Charles 
was  left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints  re¬ 
solved  that,  in  defiance  of  the  old  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  the  kin;*  should  expiate  his  crimes 
with  his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a  death 
like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,  Edward 
the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second.  But  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  such  treason.  Those  who 
had  him  in  their  gripe  were  not  midnight  stab- 
bers.  What  they  did  they  did  in  order  that  it 
might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  it  might  be  held  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance.  They  enjoyed  keenly  the  very  scandal 
which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were 
directly  opposed  to  regicide,  made  regicide 
seem  strangely  fascinating  to  a  party  bent  on 
effecting  a  complete  political  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in 
pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  this  necessity  was  rather  agree¬ 
able  than  painful  to  them.  The  Commons 
passed  a  vote  tending  to  accommodation  with 
the  king.  The  soldiers  excluded  the  majority 
by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  Their  house  was  instantly  closed.  No 
court,  known  to  the  law,  would  take  qn  itself 
the  office  of  judging  the  fountain  of  justice.  A 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  created.  That  tri¬ 
bunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,  a  traitor, 
a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy,  and  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  shoulders  before  thousands 
of  spectators,  in  front  of  the  banqueting-hall  of 
his  own  palace. 

In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  those 
political  and  religious  zealots,  to  whom  this 
d(  ed  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  committed,  not  only 
a  crime,  but  an  error.  They  had  given  to  ft 
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prince,  hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly  by 
his  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  on  a 
great  theatre,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations  and 
all  ages,  some  qualities  which  irresistibly  call 
fohth  the  admiration  and  love  of  mankind,  the 
high  spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  patience 
and  meekness  of  a  penitent  Christian ;  nay, 
they  had  so  contrived  their  revenge,  that  the 
very  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  liberties  of  England,  now  seemed 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  those  very  liber¬ 
ties.  No  demagogue  ever  produced  such  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  as  the  captive 
king,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  all  his 
regal  dignity,  and  confronting  death  with  daunt¬ 
less  courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
his  oppressed  people,  manfully  refused  to  plead 
before  a  court  unknown  to  the  law,  appealed 
from-  military  violence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  asked  by  what  right  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  purged  of  its  most  respect¬ 
able  members,  and  the  House  of  Lords  deprived 
of  its  legislative  functions,  and  told  his  weeping 
hearers  that  he  was  defending  not  only  his  own 
eause,  but  theirs.  His  long  misgovernment, 
his  innumerable  perfidies,  were  forgotten.  His 
memory  was  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  subjects  associated  with  those  free  insti¬ 
tutions  which  lie  had,  during  many  years,  la¬ 
boured  to  destroy ;  for  those  free  institutions 
had  perished  with  him,  and,  amid  the  mournful 
silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms,  had 
been  defended  by  his  voice  alone.  From  that 
day  began  a  reaction  in  favour  of  monarchy 
and  of  the  exiled  house,  a  reaction  which  never 
ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in 
all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  king 
seemed  to  have  derived  new  energy  from  that 
sacrament  of  blood  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  closely  together,  and  separated  them¬ 
selves  for  ever  from  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  England  was  declared  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  House  of  Commons,  reduced 
to  a  small  number  of  members,  was  nominally 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  fact,  the 
army  and  its  great  chief  governed  every  thing. 
Oliver  had  made  his  choice.  He  had  kept  the 
hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  had  broken  with 
almost  every  other  class  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses 
he  could  scarcely  he  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  force  which,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  had  appeared  arrayed  against 
each  other,  were  combined  against  him  ;  all  the 
Cavaliers,  the  great  majority  of  the  Round¬ 
heads,  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Yet  such  was  his  genius 
and  resolution  that  he  was  able  to  overpower 
and  crush  every  thing  that  crossed  his  path,  to 
make  himself  more  absolute  master  of  his  coun¬ 
try  than  any  of  her  legitimate  kings  had  been, 
and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and  re¬ 
spected  than  she  had  been  during  many  gene¬ 
rations  under  the  rule  of  her  legitimate  kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle ;  but 
ihe  two  other  kingdoms  which  had  been  go¬ 
verned  by  the  Stuarts  were  hostile  to  the  new 
republic.  The  Independent  party  was  equally 
odious  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and 
u>  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Both  these 
ev  untries  lately  in  rebellion  against  Charles 


the  First,  now  acknowledged  the  au  thority  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  vigour  and 
ability  of  Cromwell.  In  a  few  months  he  sub¬ 
jugated  Ireland  as  Ireland  had  never  been  sub¬ 
jugated  during  the  five  centuries  of  slaughter 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  first 
Norman  settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  au  end  to 
that  conflict  of  races  and  religions  which  had 
so  long  distracted  the  island,  by  making  the 
English  and  Protestant  population  decidedly 
predominant.  For  this  end  he  g-ave  the  rein 
to  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  waged 
war  resembling  that  which  Israel  waged  on  the 
Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  so  that  great  cities  were  left  with¬ 
out  inhabitants,  drove  many  thousands  to  the 
Continent,  shipped  off  many  thousands  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  and  of  the  Calvinistic  faith. 
Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron  rule,  the  con¬ 
quered  country  began  to  wear  an  outward  face 
of  prosperity.  Districts  which  had  recently 
been  as  wild  as  those  where  the  first  white  set¬ 
tlers  of  Connecticut  were  contending  with  the 
red  men,  were  in  a  few  years  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  New  build¬ 
ings,  roads,  and  plantations  were  everywhere 
seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose  fast ;  and  soon 
the  English  land-owners  began  to  complain  that 
they  were  met  in  every  market  by  the  products 
of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting  laws. 

From  Ireland  the  victorious  chief,  who  was 
now  in  name,  as  he  had  long  been  in  reality, 
lord  general  of  the  armies  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  turned  to  Scotland.  The  young  king 
was  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  him¬ 
self  a  Presbyterian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Cove¬ 
nant  ;  and,  in  return  for  these  concessions,  the 
austere  Puritans  who  bore  sway  at  Edinburgh 
had  permitted  him  to  hold,  under  their  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control,  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
court  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  Holyroocl. 
This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration.  In 
two  great  battles  Cromwell  annihilated  the  mi¬ 
litary  force  of  Scotland.  Charles  fled  for  his 
life,  and,  with  extreme  difficulty,  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  pro¬ 
found  submission.  Of  that  independence,  so 
manfully  defended  against  the  mightiest  and 
ablest  of  the  Plantagenets,  no  vestige  was  left. 
The  English  Parliament  made  laws  for  Scot¬ 
land.  The  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Even  that  stubborn  Church,  which  has 
held  its  own  against  so  many  governments, 
scarce  dared  to  utter  an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  harmony  between  the  warriors  who 
subjugated  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  sat  at  Westminster ;  but  the  alliance 
which  had  been  cemented  by  danger  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  victory.  The  Parliament  forgot  that 
it  was  but  the  creature  of  the  army.  The  army 
was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Parliament.  Indeed,  the  few 
members  who  made  up  what  was  contemptu¬ 
ously  called  the  Rump  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  no  more  claim  than  the  military  chiefs 
to  be  esteemed  the  representatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  dispute  was  soon  brought  to  a  deci 
sire  issue.  Cromwell  filled  the  house  with 
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armed  men.  The  speaker  was  pulled  out  of  his 
chair,  the  mace  taken  from  the  table,  the  room 
cleared,  and  the  door  locked.  The  nation,  I 
which  loved  'neither  of  the  contending  parties, 
but  which  was  forced,  in  its  own  despite,  to 
respect  the  capacity  and  resolution  of  the  ge¬ 
neral,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with  com-  \ 
olacency. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  now,  in  turn,  j 
been  vanquished  and  destroyed,  and  Cromwell 
seemed  to  be  left  the  sole  heir  of  the  powers  of 
all  three.  Yet  were  certain  limitations  still 
imposed  on  him  by  the  very  army  to  which  he 
owed  his  immense  authority.  That  singular 
body  of  men  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  zealous  Republicans.  In  the  act  of  euslaving 
their  country,  they  had  deceived  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  emancipating  her. 
The  book  which  they  most  venerated  furnished 
them  with  a  precedent  which  was  frequently  in 
their  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  nation  murmured  against  its 
deliverers :  even  so  had  another  chosen  nation 
murmured  against  the  leader  who  brought  it, 
by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the  house  of 
bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  ho¬ 
ney.  Yet  had  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren 
in  spite  of  themselves  ;  nor  had  he  shrunk  from 
making  terrible  examples  of  those  who  con¬ 
temned  the  proffered  freedom,  and  pined  for 
the  flesh-pots,  the  task-masters,  and  the  idola¬ 
tries  of  Egypt.  The  object  of  the  warlike  saints 
who  surrounded  Cromwell  was  the  settlement 
of  a  free  and  pious  commonwealth.  For  that 
end  they  were  ready  to  employ,  without  scruple, 
any  means,  however  violent  and  lawless.  It 
was  not  impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  by 
their  aid  a  monarchy  absolute  in  effect ;  but  it 
was  probable  that  their  aid  would  be  at  once 
withdrawn  from  a  ruler  who,  even  under  strict 
constitutional  restraints,  should  venture  to  as¬ 
sume  the  regal  name  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  was  not  what  he  had  been ;  nor 
would  it  be  just  to  consider  the  change  which 
his  views  had  undergone  as  the  effect  merely  of 
selfish  ambition.  When  he  came  up  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  brought  witli  him  from  his  rural 
retreat  little  knowledge  of  books,  no  experience 
of  great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by  the  long 
tyranny  of  the  government  and  of  the  hierarchy. 
He  had,  during  the  thirteen  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  gone  through  a  political  education  of  no 
common  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief  actor  in  a 
succession  of  revolutions.  He  had  been  long 
the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
had  commanded  armies,  won  battles,  negotiated 
treaties,  subdued,  pacified,  and  regulated  king¬ 
doms.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
his  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as  in  the 
days  when  his  mind  was  principally  occupied 
by  his  fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the 
greatest  events  which  diversified  the  course  of 
his  life  were  a  cattle  fair,  or  a  prayer-meeting 
at  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some  schemes  of 
innovation  for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
that,  if  he  persevered  in  those  schemes,  he  had 
nothing  before  him  but  constant  troubles,  which 
must  be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
sword.  He  therefore  wished  to  restore,  in  all 
essentials,  that  anciei  t  Constitution  which  the 


majority  of  the  people  had  always  lovel,  and 
for  which  they  now  pined.  The  course  after¬ 
ward  taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to  Cromwell. 
The  memory  of  one  terrible  day  separated  the 
great  regicide  forever  from  the  house  of  Stuart 
What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount  the 
ancient  English  throne,  and  reign  according  to 
the  ancient  English  polity.  If  he  could  effect 
this,  he  might  hope  that  the  wounds  of  the  lace¬ 
rated  state  would  heal  fast.  Great  numbers  of 
honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally  round 
him.  Those  Royalists  whose  attachment  was 
rather  to  institutions  than  to  persons,  to  the 
kingly  office  than  to  King  Charles  the  First  or 
King  Charles  the  Second, 'would  soon  kiss  the 
hand  of  King  Oliver.  The  peers,  who  now  re¬ 
mained  sullenly  at  their  country  houses,  and 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  would, 
when  summoned  to  their  house  by  the  writ  of 
a  king  in  possession,  gladly  resume  their  ancient 
functions.  Northumberland  and  Bedford,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Pembroke,  would  be  proud  to  bear 
the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  sceptre  and  the 
globe,  before  the  restorer  of  aristocracy.  A 
sentiment  of  loyalty  would  gradually  bind  the 
people  to  the  new  dynasty;  and,  on  the  decease 
of  the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  the  royal  dignity 
might  descend  with  general  acquiescence  to  his 
posterity. 

The  ablest  Royalists  were  of  opinion  that 
these  views  were  correct,  and  that,  if  Cromwell 
had  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own  judgment, 
the  exiled  line  would  never  have  been  restored. 
But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend. 
The  name  of  king  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  them  were,  indeed,  unwilling  to  see  the 
admininistration  in  the  hands  of  any  single  per¬ 
son.  The  great  majority,  however,  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  support  their  general,  as  elective  first 
magistrate  of  a  commonwealth,  against  all  fac¬ 
tions  which  might  resist  his  authority;  but  they 
would  not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the 
regal  title,  or  that  the  dignity,  which  was  the 
just  reward  of  his  personal  merit,  should  be 
declared  hereditary  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  republic  a 
constitution  as  like  the  Constitution  of  the  old 
monarchy  as  the  army  would  bear.  That  his 
elevation  to  power  might  not  seem  to  be  his 
own  mere  act,  he  convoked  a  council,  composed 
partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he  could 
depend,  and  partly  of  persons  whose  opposition 
he  might  safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he 
called  a  Parliament,  and  which  the  populace 
nicknamed,  from  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
members,  Barebones’s  Parliament,  after  expos¬ 
ing  itself  during  a  short  time  to  the  public  con 
tempt,  surrendered  back  to  the  general  the 
powers  which  it  had  received  from  him,  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  frame  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  old  English  Constitution ; 
but,  in  a  few  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  and  to  restore  almost  every  part 
of  the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and 
forms.  The  title  of  king  was  not  revived,  but 
the  kingly  prerogatives  were  intrusted  to  a  lord 
high  protector.  The  sovereign  was  called,  not 
His  Majesty,  but  His  Highness.  He  was  not 
crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  solemnly  enthroned,  girt  with  a  sword 
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of  state,  clad  in  a  robe  of  purple,  and  presented 
with  a  rich  Bible,  in  Westminster  Hall.  Ilis 
office  was  not  declared  hereditary,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  name  hi.s  successor,  and  none  could 
doubt  that  he  would  name  his  sou. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  new  polity.  In  constituting  this  body, 
the  Protector  showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public 
spirit  which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  representa¬ 
tive  system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
they  afterward  became,  had  already  been  re¬ 
marked  by  far-sighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed 
that  system  on  the  same  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was  at 
length  reformed  in  our  own  times.  Small  bo¬ 
roughs  were  disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly 
than  in  1832,  and  the  number  of  county  mem¬ 
bers  was  greatly  increased.  Very  few  unrepre¬ 
sented  towns  had  yet  grown  into  importance, 
f  )f'  those  towns  the  most  considerable  were  Man¬ 
chester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives 
were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  made 
to  the  number  of  the  members  for  the  capital. 
The  elective  franchise  was  placed  on  such  a 
footing,  that  every  man  of  substance,  whether 
possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land  or  not,  had 
a  vote  for  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A 
few  Scotchmen,  and  a  few  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  settled  in  Ireland,  were  summoned  to  the 
assembly  which  was  to  legislate,  at  Westminster, 
for  every  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy 
task.  Democracy  does  not  require  the  support 
of  prescription.  Monarchy  has  often  stood 
without  that  support.  But  a  patrician  order  is 
the  work  of  time.  Oliver  found  already  exist¬ 
ing  a  nobility,  opulent,  highly  considered,  and 
as  popular  with  the  commonalty  as  any  nobility 
has  ever  been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England, 
commanded  the  peers  to  meet  him  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  according  to  the  old  usage  of  the  realm, 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  have  obeyed 
the  call.  This  he  could  not.  do  ;  and  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of  illus¬ 
trious  families  seats  in  his  new  senate.  They 
conceived  that  they  could  not  accept  a  nomina¬ 
tion  to  an  upstart  assembly  without  renouncing 
their  birthright  and  betraying  their  order. 
The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  filling  the  Upper  House  with  new  men, 
who,  during  the  late  stirring  times,  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous.  This  was  the  least 
happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry  with  him 
for  instituting  a  privileged  class.  The  multi¬ 
tude,  which  felt  respect  and  fondness  for  the 
great  historical  names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in  which 
lucky  draymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to 
which  few  of  the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and 
from  which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who 
were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 

How  Oliver’s  Parliaments  were  constituted, 
however,  was  practically  of  little  moment;  for 
he  possessed  the  means  of  conducting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  without  their  support,  and  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  their  opposition.  Ilis  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to 
substitute  the  empire  of  the  laws  for  that  of 
the  sword-  but  he  soon  found  that,  hated  as  he 
was  both  by  Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  he 


could  be  safe  only  by  being  absolute.  The  first 
House  of  Commons  which  the  people  elected  by 
his  command  questioned  his  authority,,  and  was 
dissolved  without  having  passed’  a  single  act. 
His  second  House  of  Commons,  though  it  re¬ 
cognised  him  as  Protector,  and  would  gladly 
have  made  him  king,  obstinately  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  new  lords.  He  had  no  course 
left  but  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  “God,” 
he  exclaimed,  at  parting,  “be  judge  between 
you  and  me !” 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector’s  admi¬ 
nistration  in  nowise  relaxed  by  these  dissen¬ 
sions.  Those  soldiers  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  him 
when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power  as  high  as 
any  English  king  has  ever  attempted.  The 
government,  therefore,  though  in  form  a  re¬ 
public,  was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated 
only  by  the  wisdom,  the  sober-mindedness,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  despot.  The  country 
was  divided  into  military  districts ;  those  dis- 
tricts-were  placed  under  the  command  of  major 
generals.  Every  insurrectionary  movement  was 
promptly  put  down  and  punished.  The  fear 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  so  strong, 
steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit 
both  of  Cavaliers  and  Levellers.  The  loyal 
gentry  declared  that  they  were  still  as  ready 
as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the 
slightest  hope  of  success:  but  to  rush  at  the 
head  of  their  serving-men  and  tenants  on  the 
pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a  hundred  bat¬ 
tles  and  sieges  would  be  a  frantic  waste  of  in¬ 
nocent  and  honourable  blood.  Both  Royalists 
and  Republicans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resist¬ 
ance,  began  to  revolve  dark  schemes  of  assas¬ 
sination  ;  but  the  Protector’s  intelligence  was 
good:  his  vigilance  was  unremitting;  and, 
whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of  his 
trusty  body-guards  encompassed  him  thick  on 
every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapa¬ 
cious  prince,  the  nation  might  have  found 
courage  in  despair,  and  might  have  made  a 
convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military 
domination ;  but  the  grievances  which  the  coun¬ 
try  suffered,  though  such  as  excited  serious 
discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as  impel 
great  masses  of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families 
against  fearful  odds.  The  taxation,  though 
heavier  than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts, 
was  not  heavy  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  states  and  with  the  resources  of 
England.  Property  was  secure.  Even  the 
Cavalier,  who  refrained  from  giving  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The 
laws  were  violated  only  in  cases  where  the 
safety  of  the  Protector’s  person  and  govern¬ 
ment  were  concerned.  Justice  was  adminis¬ 
tered  between  man  and  man  with  an  exactness 
and  purity  not  before  known.  Under  no  Eng¬ 
lish  government  since  the  Reformation  had 
there  been  so  little  religious  persecution.  The 
unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  were 
held  to  be  scarcely  within  the  pale  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity;  but  the  clergy  of  the  fallen  An¬ 
glican  Church  were  suffered  to  celebrate  their 
worship  on  condition  that  the}  would  abstain 
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from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the  Jews, 
whose  public  worship  had,  ever  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  been  interdicted,  were,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous  traders  and 
fanatical  theologians,  permitted  to  build  a  syna¬ 
gogue  in  London. 

The  Protector’s  foreign  policy  at  the  same 
time  extorted  the  ungracious  approbation  of 
those  who  most  detested  him.  The  Cavaliers 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing  that  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the 
V  nation  had  been  a  legitimate  king ;  and  the 
Republicans  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant 
suffered  none  but  himself  to  wrong  his  country, 
and  that,  if  lie  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he 
had  at  least  given  her  glory  in  exchange.  After 
half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been 
of  scarcely  more  weight  in  European  polities 
than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the 
most  formidable  power  in  the  world,  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged 
the  common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the 
pirates  of  Barbary,  vanquished  the  Spaniards 
by  land  and  sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West 
India  islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast 
a  fortress  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for 
the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the 
ocean.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  All  the  Reformed  churches  scattered 
over  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged 
Cromwell  as  their  guardian.  The  Huguenots 
of  Languedoc — the  shepherds  who,  in  the  ham¬ 
lets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism 
older  than  that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured  from 
oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great 
name.  The  pope  himself  was  forced  to  preach 
humanity  and  moderation  to  popish  princes ; 
for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had 
declared  that,  unless  favour  were  shown  to  the 
people  of  God,  the  English  guns  should  be 
heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  which  Cromwell  had,  for  his 
own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  rea¬ 
son  to  desire  as  a  general  religious  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have  been  the 
captain  of  the  Protestant  armies.  The  heart 
of  England  would  have  been  with  him.  His 
victories  would  have  been  hailed  with  a  unani¬ 
mous  enthusiasm  unknown  in  the  counti’y  since 
the  rout  of  the  Armada,  and  would  have  effaced 
the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his 
splendid  fame.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable  mili¬ 
tary  talents  except  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles. 

While  he  lived,  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object 
of  mingled  aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to 
his  subjects.  Few,  indeed,  loved  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  those  who  hated  it  most  hated  it 
less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse 
government,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  over¬ 
thrown  in  spite  of  all  its  strength.  Had  it 
been  a  weaker  government,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  merits. 
But  it  had  moderation  enough  to  abstain  from 
those  oppressions  which  drive  men  mad ;  and  it 
had  a  force  and  energy  which  none  but  men  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter. 

.  It  has  often  been  affirnjed,  but  apparently 
with  little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a  time 
fortunate  for  his  renown,  and  that,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  it  would  probably  have  closed 


amid  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was,  to  the  last,  honoured  by  his  soldiers, 
obeyed  by  the  whole  population  of  the  British 
islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers ; 
that  he  was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  England  with  funeral  pomp  such  as  Loudon 
had  never  before  seen,  and  that  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king 
had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any  prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months  the  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  be 
firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  state.  In 
truth,  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  his  father. 
The  young  man  had  made  no  enemy.  His 
hands  were  unstained  by  civil  blood.  The  Ca¬ 
valiers  themselves  allowed  him  to  be  an  honest, 
good-natured  gentleman.  The  Presbyterian 
party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  late  Protector, 
but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  present  Pro¬ 
tector  with  favour.  That  party  had  always 
been  desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of  the 
realm  restored  with  some  clearer  definitions 
and  some  stronger  safeguards  for  public  liberty, 
but  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  family.  Richard  was  the  very 
man  for  politicians  of  this  description.  His 
humanity,  ingenuousness,  and  modesty,  the 
mediocrity  of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  .to  the  guidance  of  persons 
wiser  than  himself,  admirably  qualified  him  to 
be  the  head  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he 
would,  under  the  direction  of  able  advisers, 
effect  what  his  father  had  attempted  in  vain. 
A  Parliament  was  called,  and  the  writs  were 
directed  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  bo¬ 
roughs  which  had  recently  been  disfranchised 
regained  their  lost  privilege ;  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased  to  return  members ; 
and  the  county  of  York  was  again  limited  to 
two  knights.  It  may  seem  strange  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  excited  almost  to  madness 
by  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  that 
groat  shires  and  towns  should  have  submitted 
with  patience,  and  even  with  complacency,  to 
this  change ;  but  though  reflecting  men  could, 
even  in  that  age,  discern  the  vices  of  the  old 
representative  system,  and  foresee  that  those 
vices  would,  sooner  or  later,  produce  serious 
practical  evil,  the  practical  evil  had  not  yet 
been  much  felt.  Oliver’s  representative  sys¬ 
tem,  on  the  other  hand,  though  constructed  on 
the  soundest  principles,  was  not  popular.  Both 
the  events  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  effects 
which  it  had  produced,  prejudiced  men  against 
it.  It  had  sprung  from  military  violence.  It 
had  been  fruitful  of  nothing  but  disputes.  The 
whole  nation  was  sick  of  government  by  the 
sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law. 
The  restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies 
and  abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  sword,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a  strong  op¬ 
position,  consisting  partly  of  avowed  Republi¬ 
cans  and  partly  of  concealed  Roj-alists;  but  a 
large  and  steady  majority  appeared  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  plan  of  reviving  the  old  civil 
Constitution  under  a  new  dynasty.  Richard 
was  solemnly  recognised  as  first  magistrate- 
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The  Commons  not  only  consented  to  transact  j 
business  with  Oliver’s  lords;  but  passed  a  vote 
acknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles,  who 
had  in  the  late  troubles  taken  the  side  of  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  any  new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice 
Richard  acted  had  been  successful.  Almost  all 
the  parts  of  the  government  were  now  consti¬ 
tuted  as  they  had  been  constituted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war.  Had  the  Protector 
and  the  Parliament  been  suffered  to  proceed  un¬ 
disturbed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order 
of  things  similar  to  that  which  was  afterward  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  house  of  Hanover  would  have 
been  established  under  the  house  of  Cromwell. 
But  there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more  than 
sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament 
together.  Over  the  soldiers  Richard  had  no 
authority  except  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  great  name  which  he  had  inherited.  He 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had  never 
even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits 
were  pacific.  Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings  on  religious  subjects  approved  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man,  he 
evinced  by  proofs  more  satisfactory  than  deep 
groans  or  long  sermons,  by  humility  and  sua¬ 
vity  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  human  great- 
ness.by  cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs 
and  misfortunes  ;  but  the  cant  then  common  in 
every  guard-room  gave  him  a  disgust  which  he 
had  not  always  the  prudence  to  conceal.  The 
officers  who  had  the  principal  influence  among 
the  troops  stationed  near  London  were  not  his 
friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by 
valour  and  conduct  in  the  field,  but  destitute 
of  the  wisdom  and  civil  courage  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  their  deceased  leader.  Some  of 
them  were  honest,  but  fanatical  Independents 
and  Republicans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was 
the  representative.  Others  were  impatient  to 
be  what  Oliver  had  been.  His  rapid  elevation, 
his  prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration  in 
the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequies  in  the 
Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imagination.  They 
were  as  well  born  as  he,  and  as  well  educated: 
they  could  not  understand  why  they  were  not 
as  worthy  to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  wild  ambition,  not,  like  him,  with 
patience,  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  determina¬ 
tion,  but  with  restJessness  and  irresolution 
characteristic  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among 
these  feeble  copies  of  a  great  original  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Lambert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard’s  accession  the 
officers  began  to  conspire  against  their  new 
master.  The  good  understanding  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  him  and  his  Parliament  hastened 
the  crisis.  Alarm  and  resentment  spread 
through  the  camp.  Both  the  religious  and  the 
professional  feelings  of  the  army  were  deeply 
wounded.  It  seemed  that  the  Independents 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
that  the  men  of  the  sword  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was  formed 
betweeruthe  military  malecontents  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Richard  could 
have  triumphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if  he 
had  inherited  his  father’s  clear  judgment  and 
Iron  courage  It  is  certain  that  simplicity  and 


meekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities  which 
the  conjuncture  required.  He  fell  ingloriously, 
and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  used  by  tha 
army  as  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  Parliament,  and  was  then  con¬ 
temptuously  thrown  aside.  The  officers  grati¬ 
fied  their  Republican  allies  by  declaring  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  had  been  illegal, 
and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  resume  its 
functions.  The  old  speaker  and  a  quorum  of 
the  old  members  came  together,  and  were  pro¬ 
claimed,  amid  the  scarcely  stifled  derision  and 
execration  of  the  whole  nation,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  no  first 
magistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  revived, 
revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  army. 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and  began 
to  treat  them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  closed  by  military 
violence,  and  a  provisional  government,  named 
by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils,  and  the 
strong  apprehension  of  still  greater  evils  close 
at  hand,  had  at  length  produced  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presbyterians. 
Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been  disposed 
to  such  an  alliance  even  before  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  that  the  whole  party 
became  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
house.  There  was  no  longer  any  reasonable 
hope  that  the  old  Constitution  could  be  re-es¬ 
tablished  under  a  new  dynasty.  One  choice 
only  was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  The 
banished  family  had  committed  great  faults, 
but  it  had  dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and  had 
undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be  hoped,  a 
salutary  training  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
It  was  probable  that  Charles  the  Second  would 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First. 
But,  be  this  as  it  might,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  were  such  that,  in  order 
to  avert  them,  some  opinions  might  well  be 
compromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  in¬ 
curred.  It  seemed  but  too  likely  that  England 
would  fall  under  the  most  odious  and  degrading 
of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  a  government 
uniting  all  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  Any'  thing  was  preferable  to  the 
yoke  of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  inglori¬ 
ous  tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the  deys  of 
Barbary,  by  military  revolutions  recurring  at 
short  intervals.  Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be 
the  first  of  these  rulers  ;  but  within  a  year  Lam¬ 
bert  might  give  place  to  Desborough,  and  Des- 
borough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as  the  truncheon 
was  transferred  from  one  feeble  hand  to  an¬ 
other,  the  nation  would  be  pillaged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bestowing  a  fresh  donative  on  the 
troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  obstinately  stood 
aloof  from  the  Royalists,  the  state  was  lost ; 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  exertions  of  Presbyterians  and  Royalists, 
it  could  be  saved ;  for  the  dread  of  that  invin¬ 
cible  army  was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island;  and  the  Cayaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred 
disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can  effect 
against  discipline,  were  even  more  completely 
cowed  than  the  Roundheads. 
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While  the  soldiers  remained  united,  all  the 
plots  and  risings  of  the  malecontents  were  inef¬ 
fectual.  .But  a  few  days  after  the  second  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Rump  came  tidings  which  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  either  to 
monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That  mighty  force 
which  had,  during  many  years,  acted  as  one 
man,  and  which,  while  so  acting,  had  been 
found  irresistible,  was  at  length  divided  against 
itself.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  done  good 
service  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency.  It  had  borne  no 
part  in  the  late  revolutions,  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling  the  indignation 
which  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Euphrates  felt  when  they  learned  that 
the  empire  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  prce- 
torian  guards.  It  was  intolerable  that  certain 
regiments  should,  merely  because  they  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  quartered  near  Westminster,  take  on 
themselves  to  make  and  unmake  several  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it  were 
fit  that  the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the 
soldiers,  those  soldiers  who  upheld  the  English 
ascendency  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as 
well  entitled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garrisoned 
the  Tower  of  Loudon.  There  appears  to  have 
been  less  fanaticism  among  the  troops  stationed 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army; 
and  their  general,  George  Monk,  was  himself 
the  very  opposite  of  a  zealot.  He  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Round- 
heads,  bad  then  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
Parliament,  and,  with  very  slender  pretensions 
to  saiutship,  had  raised  himself  to  high  com¬ 
mands  by  his  courage  and  professional  skill. 
He  had  been  a  useful  servant  to  both  the  Pro¬ 
tectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced  when  the  offi¬ 
cers  at  Westminster  pulled  down  Richard  and 
restored  the  Long  Parliament,  and  would  per¬ 
haps  have  acquiesced  as  quietly  in  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  if  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  had  abstained  from  giving 
him  cause  of  offence  and  apprehension  ;  for  his 
nature  was  cautious  and  somewhat  sluggish ; 
nor  was  he  at  all  disposed  to  hazard  sure  and 
moderate  advantages  for  the  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  even  the  most  splendid  success.  He  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the  new  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth  less  by  the  hope  that,  if 
he  overthrew  them,  he  should  become  great, 
than  by  the  fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them, 
he  should  not  even  be  secure.  Whatever  were 
his  motives,  he  declared  himself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  civil  power,  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  usurped  authority  of  the  provisional 
government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
veterans,  marched  into  England. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explo¬ 
sion.  The  people  everywhere  refused  to  pay 
taxes.  The  apprentices  of  the  city  assembled 
by  thousands  and  clamoured  for  a  free  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  de¬ 
clared  against  the  tyranny  of  the  soldiers.  The 
soldiers,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  one 
commanding  mind,  separated  into  factions. 
Every  regiment,  afraid  lest  it  should  be  left 
alone  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  nation,  hastened  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  Lambert,  who  had  hastened  northward 
to  encounter  the  army  of  Scotland,  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  troops,  and  became  a  prisoner. 


During  thirteen  years  the  civil  powei  had,  in 
every  conflict,  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
military  power.  The  military  power  now  hum¬ 
bled  itself  before  the  civil  power.  The  Rump, 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  still  the  only 
body  in  the  country  which  had  any  show  of  legal 
authority,  returned  again  to  the  house  from 
which  it  had  been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  mean  time  Monk  was  advancing  to¬ 
ward  Londoji.  Wherever  he  came,  the  gentry 
flocked  round  him,  imploring  him  to  use  his 
power  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  and 
liberty  to  the  distracted  nation.  The  general, 
cold-blooded,  taciturn,  zealous  for  no  polity 
and  for  no  religion,  maintained  an  impenetrable 
reserve.  What  were  at  this  time  his  plans,  and 
whether  he  had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted. 
Ilis  great  object,  apparently,  was  to  keep  him¬ 
self,  as  long  as  possible,  free  to  choose  between 
several  lines  of  action.  Such,  indeed,  is  com¬ 
monly  the  policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him, 
distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than  by  far¬ 
sightedness.  It  was  probably  not  till  he  had 
been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  made  up 
his  mind.  The  cry  of  the  whole  people  was 
for  a  free  Parliament ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free  would  in¬ 
stantly  restore  the  exiled  family.  The  Rump 
and  the  soldiers  were  still  hostile  to  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  but  the  Rump  was  universally  de¬ 
tested  and  despised.  The  power  of  the  soldiers 
was  indeed  still  formidable,  but  had  been  great¬ 
ly  diminished  by  discord.  They  had  no  head. 
They  had  recently  been,  in  many  parts  of  Ihe 
country,  arrayed  against  each  other.  On  the 
very  day  before  Monk  reached  London,  there 
was  a  fight  in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantry.  •  A  united  army  had  long  kept 
down  a  divided  nation;  lut  the  nation  was  now 
united,  and  the  army  was  divided. 

During  a  short  time,  the  dissimulation  or 
irresolution  of  Monk  kept  all  parties  in  a  state 
of  painful  suspense.  At  length  he  broke 
silence,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament. 

As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the 
whole  nation  was  wild  with  delight.  Wherever 
he  appeared,  thousands  thronged  round  him, 
shouting  and  blessing  his  name.  The  bells  of 
all  England  rang  joyously ;  the  gutters  ran  with 
ale ;  and,  night  after  night,  the  sky  five  miles 
round  London  was  reddened  by  innumerable 
bonfires.  Those  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  many  years  before 
been  expelled  by  the  army,  returned  to  their 
seats,  and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by 
great  multitudes,  which  filled  Westminster  Hall 
and  Palace  Yard.  The  Independent  leaders  no 
longer  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the  streets, 
and  were  scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell¬ 
ings.  Temporary  provision  was  made  for  the 
government ;  writs  were  issued  for  a  general 
election  ;  and  then  that  memorable  Parliament 
which  had,  during  twenty  eventful  years,  ex¬ 
perienced  every  variety  of  fortune,  which  had 
triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had  been 
enslaved  and  degraded  by  its  servants,  which 
had  been  twice  ejected  and  twice  restored, 
solemnly  decreed  its  own  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  tempe  r  of  the  nation. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  consisted,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  fami* 
|  ly.  The  Presbyterians  formed  the  majority. 
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That  tliere  would  be  a  restoration  now  seemed 
almost  certain,  but  whether  there  would  be  a 
peaceable  restoration  was  matter  of  painful 
doubt.  The  soldiers  were  in  a  gloomy  and  sa¬ 
vage  mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  king.  They 
hated  the  name  of  Stuart.  They  hated  Presby¬ 
terianism  much,  and  prelacy  more.  They  saw 
with  bitter  indignation  that  the  close  of  their 
long  domination  was  approaching,  and  that  a 
life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was  before 
them.  They  attributed  their  ill  fortune  to  the 
weakness  of  some  generals,  and  to  the  treason 
of  others.  One  hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver 
might  even  now  restore  the  glory  which  had 
departed.  Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left  with¬ 
out  any  chief  in  whom  they  could  confide,  they 
were  yet  to  be  dreaded.  It  was  no  light  thing 
to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  fighting  men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seen.  Monk,  and  those  With  whom  he 
acted,  were  well  aware  that  the  crisis  was  most 
perilous.  They  employed  every  art  to  soothe 
and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors.  At  the 
same  time,  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for 
a  conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quar¬ 
tered  in  London,  was  kept  in  good  humour  by 
bribes,  praises,  and  promises.  The  wealthy 
citizens  grudged  nothing  to  a  red-coat,  and 
were,  indeed,  so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that 
warlike  saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a  con¬ 
dition  not  very  honourable  either  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  or  to  their  military  character.  Some 
refractory  regiments  Monk  ventured  to  disband. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government,  with  the 
strenuous  aid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  gentry 
and  magistracy,  to  organize  the  militia.  In 
every  county  the  train-bands  were  held  ready 
to  march ;  and  this  force  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand  citizens, 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  passed  in  review, 
and  showed  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope  that, 
in  case  of  need,  they  would  fight  manfully  for 
their  shops  and  firesides.  The  fleet  was  heartily 
with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring  time — a  time 
of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  England  would  be  delivered,  but  not 
without  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  and 
that  the  class  which  had  so  long  ruled  by  the 
sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 


Happily,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  were  avert 
ed.  There  was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  extreme 
peril.  Lambert  escaped  from  his  confinement, 
and  called  his  comrades  to  arms.  The  flame 
of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled,  but  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  trodden 
out  before  it  had  time  to  spread.  The  luckless 
imitator  of  Cromwell  wTas  again  a  prisoner. 
The  failure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  spirit! 
of  the  soldiers,  and  they  sullenly  resigned  them 
selves  to  their  fate. 

I  The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been 
j  called  without  the  royal  writ,  is  more  accu- 
j  rately  described  as  a  Convention,  met  at  West- 
:  minster.  The  lords  repaired  to  the  hall  from 
:  which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven  years, 
been  excluded  by  force.  Both  houses  instantly 
invited  the  king  to  return  to  his  country.  He 
;  was  proclaimed  with  pomp  never  before  known. 

1  A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  from  Holland  to 
the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  landed,  th  ■  Cliffs 
of  Dover  w-ere  covered  by  thousands  of  gazers, 

|  among  whom  scarcely  one  could  be  found  who 
j  was  not  weeping  with  delight.  The  journey  to 
j  London  was  a  continued  triumph.  The  whole 
road  from  Rochester  was  bordered  by  booths 
and  tents,  and  looked  like  an  interminable  fair. 
^Everywhere  flags  were  flying,  bells  and  music 
sounding,  wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to  the 
health  of  him  whose  return  was  the  return  of 
peace,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy,  one  spot  presented  a 
dark  and  threatening  aspect.  On  Blackheatb 
the  army  w.as  drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sove¬ 
reign.  He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his 
hand  graciously  to  the  lips  of  the  colonels  and 
majors.  But  ail  his  courtesy'  was  vain.  The 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  were  sad  and  low¬ 
ering;  and,  had  they  given  way  to  their  feelings, 
the  festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mournful  and 
bloody  end.  But  there  was  no  concert  among 
them.  Discord  and  defection  had  left  them  no 
confidence  in  their  chiefs  or  in  each  other.  The 
whole  array  of  the  city  of  London  was  undei 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia  had  as 
sembled  from  various  parts  of  the  realm,  under 
the  command  of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
to  welcome  the  king.  That  great  day  closed  in 
peace,  and  the  restored  wanderer  reposed  safe 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HP IIE  history  of  England  during  tne  seven- 
teenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  limited  monarchy  constituted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  into  a 
limited  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advanced 
state  of  society  in  which  the  public  charges  can 
no  longer  be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown, 
and  in  which  the  public  defence  can  no  longer 
be  intrusted  to  a  feudal  militia.  We  have  seen 
that  the  politicians  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Long  Parliament  made,  in  1642,  a  great  effort 
to  accomplish  this  change,  by  transferring,  di¬ 
rectly  and  formally,  to  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
the  choice  of  ministers,  die  command  of  the 
army,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 


executive  administration.  This  scheme  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  could  then  be  contrived, 
but  it  was  completely  disconcerted  by  the  course 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  houses  triumphed, 
it  is  true,  but  not  till'  after  such  a  struggle  as 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  call  into  exist¬ 
ence  a  power  which  they  could  not  control,  and 
which  soon  began  to  domineer  over  all  orders 
and  all  parties.  For  a  time,  the  evils  insepa¬ 
rable  from  military  government  were,  in  some 
degree,  mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and  magnani¬ 
mity  of  the  great  man  who  held  the  supreme 
command ;  but  when  the  sword  which  he  had 
wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  but  with  energy 
always  guided  by  good  sense  and  generally 
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tempered  by  good-nature,  had  passed  to  cap¬ 
tains  who  possessed  neither  his  abilities  nor  his 
virtues,  it  seemed  too  probable  that  order  and 
liberty  would  perish  in  one  ignominious  ruin. 

That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  writers  zealous  for 
freedom  to  represent  the  Restoration  as  a  dis¬ 
astrous  event,  and  to  condemn  the  folly  or 
baseness  of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  fanfily  without  exacting  new  securities 
against  maladministration.  Those  who  hold 
this  language  do  not  comprehend  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  crisis  which  followed  the  deposition 
of  Richard  Cromwell.  England  was  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  sinking  under  the  tj’ranny  of 
a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled 
down  by  military  caprice.  To  deliver  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the 
first  object  of  every  enlightened  patriot;  but  it 
was  an  object  which,  while  the  soldiers  were 
united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  expect 
to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  ap¬ 
peared.  General  was  opposed  to  general,  army 
to  army.  On  the  use  which  might  be  made  of 
one  auspicious  moment  depended  the  future 
destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that 
moment  well.  They  forgot  old  injuries,  waived 
petty  soruples,  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient 
season  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  our 
institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  Cava¬ 
liers  and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Pres¬ 
byterians,  in  firm  union,  for  the  old  laws  of  the 
laud  against  military  despotism.  The  exact 
partition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  might  well  be  postponed  till  it  had  been 
decided  whether  England  should  be  governed 
by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  cuirassiers 
and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  taken  a  different  course  ;  had  they  held 
long  debates  on  the  principles  of  government; 
had  they  drawn  up  a  new  Constitution  and  sent 
it  to  Charles ;  had  conferences  been  opened ; 
had  couriers  been  passing  and  repassing  during 
some  weeks  between  Westminster  and  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  with  projects  and  counter-projects, 
replies  by  Hyde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the 
coalition  on  which  the  public  safety  depended 
would  have  been  dissolved  ;  the  Presbyterians 
and  Royalists  would  certainly  have  quarrelled ; 
the  military  factions  might  possibly  have  been 
reconciled,  and  the  misjudging  friends  of  liberty 
might  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  worse 
than  that  of  the  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the 
general  consent  of  both  the  great  parties,  re¬ 
established.  It  was  again  exactly  what  it  had 
been  when  Charles  the  First  eighteen  years 
before,  withdrew  from  his  capital.  All  those 
acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  received 
the  royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  full 
force.  One  fresh  concession — a  concession  in 
which  the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested  than  the  Roundheads — was  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  restored  king.  The  military 
tenure  of  '  .ad  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defence ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  whatever  was  useful  in  the  institution 
had  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but  cere¬ 
monies  and  grievances.  A  landed  proprietor 
who  held  an  estate  under  the  crown  by  knight 
service- — and  it  was  thus  that  most  of  the  soil 
of  England  was  held— had  to  pay  a  large  fine 


on  coming  to  his  property.  tit  could  not 
alienate  one  acre  without  purchasing  a  license. 
When  he  died,  if  his  domains  descended  to  an 
infant,  the  sovereign  was  guardian,  and  was 
not  only  entitled  to  great  part  of  the  rents 
during  the  minority,  but  could  require  the 
ward,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  marry  any 
person  of  suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait  which 
attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the  court  was 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward  of  servi¬ 
lity  and  flattery,  a  royal  letter  to  an  heiress. 
These  abuses  had  perished  with  the  monarchy. 
That  they  should  not  revive  with  it  was  the 
wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished 
1  by  statute ;  and  no  relic  of  the  ancient  tenures 
in  chivalry  was  suffered  to  remain,  except  those 
honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  corona¬ 
tion,  rendered  to  the  person  of  the.  sovereign 
by  some  lords  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty 
thousand  men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  were  at  once  thrown  on  the  world ;  and 
experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
this  change  would  produce  much  misery  and 
crime — that  the  discharged  veterans  would  be 
seen  begging  in  every  street,  or  would  be  driven 
by  hunger  to  pillage.  But  no  such  result  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  a  few  months  there  remained  not  a 
trace  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army 
in  the  world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  the  community.  The  Royalists  them¬ 
selves  confessed  that,  in  every  department  of 
honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pros¬ 
pered  beyond  other  men  ;  that  none  was  charged 
with  any  theft  or  robbery;  that  none  was  heard 
to  ask  an  alms ;  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason, 
or  a  wagoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence 
and  sobriety,  he  was,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
Oliver’s  old  soldiers. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away,  but 
it  had  left  deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the 
public  mind.  The  name  of  a  standing  army 
was  long  held  in  abhorrence  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
the  Cavaliers  than  among  the  Roundheads.  It 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  when  our  country  was,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the  sword,  the 
sword  was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew  the  king 
and  demolished  the  Church.  Had  a  prince, 
with  a  title  as  good  as  that  of  Charles,  com¬ 
manded  an  army  as  good  as  that  of  Cromwell, 
there  would  have  been  little  hope  indeed  fur 
the  liberties  of  England.  Happily,  that  instru¬ 
ment,  by  which  alone  the  monarchy  could  be 
made  absolute,  became  an  object  of  peculiar 
horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchical  party, 
and  long  continued  to  be  inseparably  associated  • 
in  the  imagination  of  Royalists  and  prelatists 
with  regicide  and  field-preaching.  A  century 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  Tories  still 
continued  to  clamour  against  every  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound  the 
praise  of  a  national  militia.  So  late  as  the 
year  1786,  a  minister  who  enjoyed  no  commou 
measure  of  their  confidence  found  it  impossible 
to  overcome  their  aversion  to  his  scheme  of  for¬ 
tifying  the  coast;  nor  did  they  ever  look  with 
entire  complacency  on  the  standing  army,  til] 
the  French  Revolution  gave  a  new  direction  to 
their  apprehensions. 
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The  coalition  which  had  restored  the  king 
terminated  with  the  danger  from  which  it  had 
sprung,  and  two  hostile  parties  again  appeared 
ready  for  conflict.  Both,  indeed,  were  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment  on 
some  unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment, 
objects  of  almost  universal  hatred.  Cromwell 
was  no  more ;  and  those  who  had  fled  before 
him  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  digging  up,  hanging, 
quartering,  and  burning  the  remains  of  the 
greatest  prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England. 
Other  objects  of  vengeance — few  indeed,  yet 
too  many — were  found  among  the  Republican 
chiefs.  Soon,  however,  the  conquerors,  glutted 
with  the  blood  of  the  regicides,  turned  against 
each  other.  The  Roundheads,  while  admitting 
the  virtues  of  the  late  king,  and  while  con¬ 
demning  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an 
illegal  tribunal,  yet  maintained  that  his  admi¬ 
nistration  had  been,  in  many  things,  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  that  the  houses  had  taken  arms 
against  him  from  good  motives  and  on  strong 
grounds.  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  con¬ 
ceived,  had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer 
who  exalted  the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who 
condemned  all  opposition  to  regal  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  who  reviled,  not  only  Cromwell  and 
Harrison,  but  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  traitors. 
If  the  king  wished  for  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
reign,  he  must  confide  in  those  who,  though 
they  had  drawn  the  sword  in  defence  of  the 
invaded  privileges  of  Parliament,  had  yet  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  in 
order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the 
chief  part  in  bringing  back  the  royal  family. 

The  feeling  of  the  Cavaliers  was  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  During  eighteen  years  they  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  been  faithful  to  the 
crown.  Having  shared  the  distress  of  their 
prince,  were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph  ? 
Was  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  the  disloyal  subject  who  had  fought  against 
his  rightful  sovereign,  who  had  adhered  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  who  had  never  con¬ 
curred  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  till  it 
appeared  that  nothing  else  could  save  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  tyranny  of  the  army?  Grant 
that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  recent  services, 
fairly  earned  his  pardon;  yet  were  his  services, 
rendered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day?  Was  he  to  be  ranked  with  men  who 
had  no  need  of  the  royal  clemency?  with  men 
who  had,  in  every  part  of  their  lives,  merited 
the  royal  gratitude?  Above  all,  was  he  to  be 
suffered  to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  ruined  defenders  of  the  throne  ? 

'  Was  it  not  enough  that  his  head  and  his  patri¬ 
monial  estate,  a  hundred  times  forfeited  to  jus¬ 
tice,  were  secure,  and  that  he  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild 
government  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  foe? 
Was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men  whose 
only  crime  w'as  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
observed  their  oath  of  allegiance  ?  And  what 
interest  had  the  king  in  gorging  his  old  ene¬ 
mies  with  prey  torn  from  his  old  friends?  What 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  men  who  had  op¬ 
posed  their  sovereign,  made  war  on  him,  impri¬ 
soned  him,  and  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hang¬ 


ing  down  their  heads  in  shame  and  contrition, 
vindicated  all  that  they  had  done,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  they  had  given  an  illustrious  proof 
of  loyalty  by  just  stopping  short  of  regicide? 
It  was  true  that  they  had  lately  assisted  to  set 
up  the  throne,  but  it  was  not  less  true  that  they 
had  previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that  they 
still  avowed  principles  which  might  impel  them 
to  pull  it  down  again.  Undoubtedly  it  might 
be  fit  that  marks  of  royal  approbation  should 
be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who  had  been 
eminently  useful;  but  policy,  as  well  ns  justice 
and  gratitude,  enjoined  the  king  to  give  the 
highest  place  in  his  regard  to  those  who,  from 
first  to  last,  through  good  and  evil,  had  stood 
by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the  Cavaliers 
very  naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that 
they  had  suffered,  and  preference  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  favours  of  the  crown.  Some 
violent  members  of  the  party  went  further,  and 
clamoured  for  lnrge  categories  of  proscription. 

The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated 
by  a  religious  feud.  The  king  found  the  Church 
in  a  singular  state.  A  short  time  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his  father  had 
given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill,  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Falkland,  which  deprived  the  bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  epis¬ 
copacy  and  the  Liturgy  had  never  been  abolish¬ 
ed  by  law.  The  Long  Parliament,  however,  had 
passed  ordinances  which  had  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  Church  government  and  in  public 
worship.  The  new  system  was,  in  principle, 
scarcely  less  Erastjan  than  that  which  it  dis¬ 
placed.  The  houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the 
counsels  of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  spiritual  power  strictly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  temporal  power.  They  ha/1 
refused  to  declare  that  any  form  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  origin  ;  and  they  had 
provided  that,  from  all  the  Church  courts,  an 
appeal  should  lie  in  the  last  resort  to  Parliament. 
With  this  highly  important  reservation,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hierarchy 
closely  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in 
Scotland.  The  authority  of  councils,  rising 
one  above  another,  in  regular  gradation,  was 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  bishops  and 
archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the 
Presbyterian  Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the 
new  regulations  been  framed,  when  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  rose  to  supreme  influence  in  the  state. 
The  Independents  had  no  disposition  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  touching  classical,  provincial,  and 
national  synods.  Those  ordinances,  therefore, 
were  never  carried  into  Dill  execution.  The 
Presbyterian  system  was  fully  established  no¬ 
where  but  in  Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In 
the  other  fifty  counties,  almost  every  parish 
seems  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes.  In  Borne  districts,  indeed, 
the  ministers  formed  .themselves  into  voluntary 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help 
and  counsel  ;  but  these  associations  had  no  co¬ 
ercive  power.  The  patrons  of  livings,  being 
now  checked  by  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery, 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide  the  cur? 
of  souls  to  the  most  scandalous  of  mankind,  bui 
for  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  Oliver.  He 
established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  board  ot 
commissioners,  called  triers.  Most  of  the^p 
persons  were  Independent  divines;  but  a  few 
;  Presbyterian  ministers  and  a  few  laymen  had 
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seats.  The  certificate  of  the  triers  stood  in  the 
place  both  of  institution  and  of  induction,  and 
witnout  such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold 
a  benefice.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  despotic  acts  ever  done  by  any  English 
ruler  ;  yet,  as  it  was  generally  felt  that,  without 
gome  such  precaution,  the  country  would  be 
overrun  by  ignorant  and  drunken  reprobates, 
bearing  the  name  and  receiving  the  pay  of 
ministers,  some  highly  respectable-persons,  who 
were  not,  in  general,  friendly  to  Cromwell,  al¬ 
lowed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been  a 
public  benefactor.  The  presentees  whom  the 
triers  had  approved  took  possession  of  the  rec¬ 
tories,  cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the 
tithes,  prayed  without  book  or  surplice,  and 
administered  the  Eucharist  to  communicants 
seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  in  inextricable  confusion.  Episcopacy 
was  the  form  of  government  prescribed  by  the 
old  law  of  the  land,  which  was  still  unrepealed. 
The  form  of  government  prescribed  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But 
neither  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary  or¬ 
dinance  was  practically  in  force.  The  Church 
actually  established  may  be  described  as  an  ir¬ 
regular  body  made  up  of  a  few  presbyteries  and 
of  many  independent  congregations,  which  were 
all  held  down  and  held  together  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  government. 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing 
back  the  king,  many  were  zealous  for  synods 
and  for  the  Directory,  and  many  were  desirous 
to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  which  had  long  agitated  England. 
Between  the  bigoted  followers  of  Laud  and  the 
bigoted  followers  of  Calvin  there  co.uld  be  nei¬ 
ther  peace  nor  truce ;  but  it  did  not  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  eifect  an  accommodation  between 
the  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of 
Usher  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  of  the 
school  of  Baxter.  The  moderate  Episcopalians 
would  admit  that  a  bishop  might  lawfully  be 
assisted  by  a  council.  The  moderate  Presby¬ 
terians  would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  as¬ 
sembly  might  lawfully  have  a  permanent  presi¬ 
dent,  and  that  this  president  might  lawfully  be 
called  a  bishop.  There  might  be  a  revised 
Liturgy  which  should  not  exclude  extempora¬ 
neous  prajmr,  a  baptismal  service  in  which  the 
sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion,  a  communion  service  at  which  the 
faithful  might  sit  if  their  consciences  forbade 
them  to  kneel.  But  to  no  such  plan  could  the 
great  body  of  Cavaliers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party  were  con¬ 
scientiously  attached  to  the  whole  system  of 
their  Church.  She  had  been  dear  to  their 
murdered  king.  She  had  consoled  them  in  de¬ 
feat  and  penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whis¬ 
pered  in  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season 
of  trial,  had  such  a  charm  for  them  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  part  with  a  single  response. 
Other  Royalists,  who  made  little  pretence  to 
piety,  yet  loved  the  Episcopal  Church  because 
she  was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued  a 
prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  account  of  the 
comfort  which  it  conveyed  to  themselves,  but 
on  account  of  1  he  voxation  which  it  gave  to  the 
Roundheads,  and  were  so  far  from  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  purchase  union  by  concession,  that 


they  objected  to  concession  chiefly  because  it 
tended  to  produce  union. 

Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural, 
and  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The  Puritans,  in 
the  day  of  their  power,  had  undoubtedly  given 
cruel  provocation.  They  ought  to  have  learned, 
if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  their  own  dis¬ 
contents,  from  their  own  struggles,  from  their 
own  victory,  from  the  fall  of  that  proud  hie¬ 
rarchy  by  which  they  had  been  so  heavily  op¬ 
pressed,  that  in  England,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  drill  the  minds  of  men  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  own  system  of  theology.  They 
proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and  as  meddling 
as  ever  Laud  had  been.  They  interdicted,  un¬ 
der  heavy  penalties,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  churches,  but  even 
in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  to 
read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of  those 
beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs 
of  forty  generations  of  Christians.  Severe 
punishments  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic  mode 
of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable  charac¬ 
ter  were  not  only  ejected  from  their  benefices 
by  thousands,  but  were  frequently  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  a  fanatical  rabble.  Churches 
and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious 
remains  of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced. 
The  Parliament  resolved  that  all  pictures  in 
the  royal  collection  which  contained  represen¬ 
tations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother  should 
be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  painting. 
Nymphs  and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels, 
were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone-masons  to 
be  made  decent.  Against  the  lighter  vices  the 
ruling  faction  waged  war  with  a  zeal  little  tem¬ 
pered  by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.  Sharp 
laws  were  passed  against  betting.  It  was  en¬ 
acted  that  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
even  where  neither  violence  nor  seduction  was 
imputed,  where  no  public  scandal  was  given, 
where  no  conjugal  right  was  violated,  was 
made  a  misdemeanor.  Public  amusements, 
from  the  masques  wThich  were  exhibited  at  the 
mansions  of  the  great  down  to  the  wrestling 
matches  and  grinning  matches  on  village 
greens,  were  vigorously  attacked.  One  ordi¬ 
nance  directed  that  all  the  May-poles  in  Eng¬ 
land  should  forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another 
proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions.  The  play¬ 
houses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators 
fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail. 
Rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  bowls,  horse¬ 
racing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly  eye  ; 
but  bear-baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  of 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most 
strongly  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  austere  sec¬ 
taries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  antipa¬ 
thy  to  this  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  feeling  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  induced 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  beasts  against  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  men.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed,  he 
generally  contrived  to  enjoy  the  double  plea¬ 
sure  of  tormenting  both  spectators  and  bear.* 

*  IIow  little  compassion  for  the  hear  had  to  do  with  tile 
matter  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following  extract  from 
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Perhaps  no  single  circumstance  more  strongly 
illustrates  the  temper  of  the  precisians  than 
their  conduct  respecting  Christmas  Day.  Christ¬ 
mas  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  joy  and  domestic  affection,  the  season 
when  families  assembled,  when  children  came 
home  from  school,  when  quarrels  were  made 
up,  when  carols  were  heard  in  every  street, 
when  every  house  was  decorated  with  ever¬ 
greens,  and  every  table  was  loaded  with  good 
cheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly 
destitute  of  kindness  were  enlarged  and  soft¬ 
ened.  At  that  season  the  poor  were  admitted 
to  partake  largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the 
wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At 
that  season  the  interval  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  master  and  servant,  was  less  marked 
than  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  there 
is  much  enjoyment,  there  will  be  some  excess; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holi¬ 
day  was  kept  was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
festival.  The  Long  Parliament  gave  orders,  in 
1644,  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  should 
be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men 
should  pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great 
national  sin  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
so  often  committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar’s  head,  and 
drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples. 
No  public  act  of  that  time  seems  to  have  irri¬ 
tated  the  common  people  more.  On  the  next- 
anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots 
broke  out  in  many  places.  The  constables  were 
resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted,  the  houses 
of  noted  zealots  attacked,  and  the  proscribed 
service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans, 
both  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  Oliver, 
indeed,  was  little  disposed  to  be  either  a  per¬ 
secutor  or  a  meddler ;  but  Oliver,  the  head  of 
a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  slave  of  a  party,  could  not  govern  alto¬ 
gether  according  to  his  own  inclinations.  Even 
under  Iv  iministratien  many  magistrates, 
within  then  jurisdiction,  made  themselves 
as  odious  as  Sir  Iludibras,  interfered  with  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  neighbourhood,  dispersed 
festive  meetings,  and  put  fiddlers. in  the  stocks. 
Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  In  every  village  where  they  appeared 
there  was  an  end  of  dancing,  bell-ringing,  and 
hockey.  In  London  they  several  times  inter¬ 
rupted  theatrical  performances,  at  which  the 
Protector  had  the  judgment  and  good-nature  to 
connive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a 
tyranny  contempt  was  largely  mingled.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress, 
his  dialect,  his  strange  scruples,  had  been,  ever 


a  paper  entitled  “A  perfect  Diurnal  of  some  Passages  of 
Parliament,  and  from  other  Parts  ol  the  Kingdom,  from 
Monday,  July  24th,  to  Monday,  July  31st,  1643.”  “Upon 
the  queen’s  coming  from  Holland,  she  brought  with  her, 
besides  a  company  of  savage-like  ruffians,  a  company  of 
savage  hears,  to  what  purpose  you  may  judge  by  the  se¬ 
quel.  Those  hears  werp  left  about  Newark,  and  were 
brought  into  country  towus  constantly  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
to  he  baited,  such  is  the  religion  those  here  related  would 
settle  among  us  :  and.  if  any  went  about  to  hinder  or  hut 
speak  against  their  damnable  profanations,  they  were  pre¬ 
sently  noted  as  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  anil  sure  to  be 
plundered  for  it.  But  some  of  Colonel  Cromwell’s  forces 
ooming  by  accident !  *■'  Ingham  town,  in  Rutland,  on 


since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favourite  subjects 
with  mockers.  But  these  peculiarities  appeared 
far  more  grotesque  in  a  faction  which  ruled  a 
great  empire  than  in  obscure  and  persecuted 
congregations.  The  cant  which  had  moved 
laughter  when  it  was  heard  on  the  stage  from 
Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy,  was  still  more  laughable  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  lips  of  generals  and  counsellor* 
of  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  during  the 
civil  troubles  several  sects  had  sprung  into 
existence,  whose  eccentricities  surpassed  any 
thing  that  had  before  been  seen  in  England.  A 
mad  tailor,  named  Ludowiek  Muggleton,  wan¬ 
dered  from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  tippling  ale, 
and  denouncing  eternal  torments  against  those 
who  refused  to  believe,  on  his  testimony,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high,  and 
that  the  sun  was  just  four  miles  from  the 
earth.*  George  Fox  had  raised  a  tempest  of 
derision  by  proclaiming  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single  per¬ 
son  by  a  plural  pronoun,  and  that  it  was  an 
idolatrous  homage  to  Janus  and  Woden  to  talk 
about  January  and  Wednesday.  His  doctrine, 
a  few  years  later,  was  embraced  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mation  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
the  Quakers  were  popularly  regarded  as  the 
most  despicable  of  fanatics.  By  the  Puritans 
they  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  were 
persecuted  to  the  death  in  New  England.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  public,  which  seldom  makes  nice 
distinctions,  often  confounded  the  Puritan  with 
the  Quaker.  Both  were  schismatics.  Both 
hated  episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both  had 
what  seemed  extravagant  whimsies  about  dress, 
diversions,  and  postures.  Widely  as  the  twq 
differed  in  opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed 
together  as  canting  schismatics  ;  and  whatevei 
was  ridiculous  or  odious  in  either,  increased 
the  scorn  and  aversion  which  the  multitude  felt 
for  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who  moat 
disliked  the  opinions  and  manhers  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  were  forced  to  admit  that  his  rrrfiral  conduct 
was  generally,  in  essentials* blameless  ;  but  this 
praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed,  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  longer  deserved.  The  general  fate 
of  sects  is  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  sanc¬ 
tity  while  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it  as 
soon  as  they  become  powerful ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls 
himself  in  a  proscribed  body  from  any  but  con¬ 
scientious  motives.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is 
composed,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  sin¬ 
cere  persons.  The  most  rigid  discipline  that 
can  be  enforced  within  a  religious  society  is  a 
very  feeble  instrument  of  purification  when 
compared  with  a  little  sharp  persecution  from 
without.  We  may  be  certain  that  very  few  per- 


the  Lord’s  Day,  found  these  hears  playing  there  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  in  the  height  of  their  sport,  caused 
them  to  he  seized  upon,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot.”  This  w«' 
by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  Colonel  Pride,  whi 
Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered  the  beasts  in  the  bear  garden  o* 
Southwark  to  be  killed.  He  is  represented  by  a  loyal  sa 
tirist  as  defending  the  act  thus  :  “The  first  tiling  that  it 
upon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the  bears,  for  which  the 
people  hate  me.  and  call  me  all  the  names  in  the  rainbow. 
But  did  not  David  kill  a  bear?  Did  not  the  Lord-deputy 
Ireton  kill  a  bear?  Did  not  another  lord  of  ours  kill  five 
bears  ?” — Last  Speech  and  dying  Words  of  Thomas  Pride. 

*  See  Penn’s  New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Heretics,  and 
Muggleton’s  works,  passim . 
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Bens,  not  seriously  impressed  by  religious  con¬ 
victions,  applied  for  baptism  -while  Diocletian 
was  vexing  the  Church,  or  joined  themselves  to 
Protestant  congregations  at  the  risk  of  being 
burned  by  Bonner.  But  when  a  sect  becomes 
powerful,  when  its  favour  is  the  road  to  riches 
and  dignities,  worldly  and  ambitious  men  crowd 
into  it,  talk  its  language,  conform  strictly  to  its 
ritual,  mimic  its  peculiarities,  and  frequently 
go  beyond  its  honest  members  in  all  the  out¬ 
ward  indications  of  zeal.  No  discernment,  no 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  false  brethren. 
The  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow  together. 
Soon  the  world  begins  to  find  out  that  the  godly 
are  not  better  than  other  men,  and  argues,  with 
some  justice,  that,  if  not  better,  they  must  be 
much  worse.  In  no  long  time  all  those  signs 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  a  saint  are  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a 
knave. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  English  Nonconformists. 
They  had  been  oppressed,  and  oppression  had 
kept  them  a  pure  body.  They  became  supreme 
in  the  state.  No  man  could  hope  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  command  but  by  their  favour. 
Their  favour  was  to  be  gained  only  by  exchang¬ 
ing  with  them  the  signs  and  pass-words  of 
spiritual  fraternity.  One  of  the  first  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  Barebones’s  Parliament,  the 
most  intensely  Puritanical  of  all  our  political 
assemblies,  was -that  no  person  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  public  service  till  the  House 
should  be  satisfied  of  his  reaLgodliness.  ■  What 
were  then  considered  as  the  signs  of  real  godli¬ 
ness,  the  sad-coloured  dress,  the  sour  look,  the 
straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine,  the  speech  in¬ 
terspersed  with  quaint,  texts,  the  abhorrence  of 
comedies,  cards,  and  hawking,  were  easily 
counterfeited  by  men  to  whom  all  religions  were 
the  same.  The  sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
themselves  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of 
men  of  the  world,  but  of  the  very  worst  sort  of 
men  of  the  world ;  for  the  most  notorious  liber¬ 
tine  who  had  fought  under  the  royal  standard 
might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  -when  compared 
with  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  about 
sweet  experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures, 
lived  in  the  constant  practice  of  fraud,  rapacity, 
and  secret  debauchery.  The  nation,  with  a 
rashness  which  we  may  justly  regret,  but  at 
which  we  cannot  wonder,  formed  its  estimate 
of  the  whole  party  from  these  hypocrites.  The 
theology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  were  thus  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  darkest  and  meanest  vices.  As  soon 
as  the  Restoration  had  made  it  safe  to  avow 
enmity  to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  state,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  corner  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  often  swollen  by  the  voices  of 
those  very  dissemblers  whose  villany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  which,  nfter  a 
long  contest,  had  for  a  moment  concurred  in 
restoring  the  royal  house,  were,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  again  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to  the 
Rojmlists.  The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of  the 
High  Commission,  the  great  services  which  the 
Long  Parliament  had,  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  rendered  to  the  state,  had  faded 
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|  from  the  minds  of  men.  The  execution  of 
|  Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the 
Rump,  the  violence  of  the  army,  were  remern- 
J  bered  with  loathing ;  and  the  multitude  was 
inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  withstood  the  late 
king  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected 
while  the  Presbyterians  were  dominant,  by  na 
means  represented  the  general  sense  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  check 
the  intolerant  loyalty  of  the  Cavaliers.  One 
member,  who  ventured  to  declare  that  all  who 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  Charles  the  First 
were  as  much  traitors  as  those  who  cut  off  his 
head,  was  called  to  order,  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  The  general 
wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly  was  to  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  moderate  Puritans ;  but  to  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  both  the  court  and  the  nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  more 
loved  by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his 
house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own 
long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made 
him  an  object  of  tender  interest.  His  return 
had  delivered  the  country  from  an  intolerable 
bondage.  Recalled  by  the  voice  of  both  the 
contending  factions,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
arbitrate  between  them  ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy 
temper.  His  education  had  been  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  clevelope  his  understand¬ 
ing,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  everj 
public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed 
through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seer 
both  sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while 
very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to 
a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had, 
at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  theii 
highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  efferves¬ 
cence  of  boyish  passions  should  have  subsided, 
been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a 
crown.  He  had  been  taught  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demeanor 
of  courtiers.  He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  huts  of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul 
When  wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would  be¬ 
tray  him,  when  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  serv- 
ing-jnen  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with 
as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  young  man 
who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  would  have  come  forth  a  great  and  good 
king.  Charles  came  forth  from  that  school  with 
social  habits,  with  polite  and  engaging  manner:), 
and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversation, 
addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous  amuse¬ 
ments,  incapable  of  self-denial  and  of  exertion, 
without  faith  iff  human  virtue  or  in  human 
attachment,  without  desire  of  renown,  and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to 
him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought.  But  some 
people  haggled  more  about  their  price  than 
others  ;  and  when  this  haggling  was  very  obsti 
nate  and  very  skilful,  it  was  called  by  son. 
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fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever 
men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was 
called  integrity.  The  chief  trick  by  which 
handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love 
of  friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort,  de¬ 
licate  and  convenient  synonyms  for  the  love 
of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles 
naturally  cared  very  little  what  they  thought 
of  him.  Honour  and  shame  were  scarcely  more 
to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind. 
His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  com¬ 
mended,  but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no 
commendation.  It  is  possible  to  be  below 
flattery  as  well  as  above  it.  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One  who 
does  not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its 
counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles’s  temper  that,  ill 
as  he  thought  of  his  species,  he  never  became 
a  misanthrope.  He  saw  little  in  men  but  what 
was  hateful.  Yet  he  did  not  hate  them ;  nay, 
he  was  so  far  humane  that  it  was  highly  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to 
hear  their  complaints.  This,  however,  is  a  sort 
of  humanity  which,  though  amiable  and  lauda¬ 
ble  in  a  private  man  whose  power  to  help  or 
hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in 
princes  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue. 
More  than  one  well-disposed  ruler  has  given  up 
whole  provinces  to  rapine  and  oppression 
merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none  but  happy 
faces  round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own 
walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the  few  who 
have  access  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
whom  he  will  never  see.  The  facility  of 
Charles  was  such  as  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a 
slave  without  being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men 
and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  whose  hearts 
he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  destitute  of 
affection  for  him  and  undeserving  of  his  confi¬ 
dence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titles, 
places,  domains,  state  secrets,  and  pardons. 
He  bestowed  much;  yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  nor  acquired  the  fame  of  beneficence, 
lie  never  gave  spontaneously;  but  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  him  to  refuse.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those  who  de¬ 
served  it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked 
best,  but  to  the  most  shameless  and  importu¬ 
nate  suitor  who  could  obtain  an  audience. 

The  motives  which  governed  the  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  differed  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor '  and  his 
successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. 
He  was  utterly  without  ambition.  lie  detested 
business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really 
directing  the  administration.  Such  was  his 
aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of 
affairs,  that  the  very  clerks  who  attended  him 
when  he  sat  in  council  could  not  refrain  from 
sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks  and  at  his 
childish  impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  re¬ 
venge  had  anjT  share  in  determining  his  course, 
for  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  ser¬ 
vices  and  injuries  left  such  faint  and  transitory 


impressions.  He  wished  merely  to  be  a  king 
such  as  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France  after¬ 
ward  was ;  a  king  who  could  draw  without 
limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of 
his  private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth 
and  honours  persons  capable  of  assisting  him 
to  kill  the  time,  and  who,  even  when  the  state 
was  brought  by  maladministration  to  the  depths 
of  humiliation  and  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  could 
still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the  purlieus 
of  his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse  to  see  and  hear 
whatever  might  disturb  his  luxurious  repose. 
For  these  ends,  and  for  these  ends  alone,  he 
wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  divided  his  Protestant 
subjects  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  interested, 
for  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tented  suspense  between  infidelity  and  popery. 
But,  though  his  conscience  was  neutral  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no  means  so. 
His  favourite  vices  were  precisely  those  to 
which  the  Puritans  were  least  indulgent.  He 
could  not  get  through  one  day  without  the  help 
of  diversions  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as 
sinful.  As  a  man  eminently  well  bred,  and 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  moved 
to  contemptuous  mirth  by  the  Puritan  oddities. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  reason  to  dislike  the 
rigid  sect.  He  had,  at  the  age  when  the  pas¬ 
sions  are  most  impetuous,  and  when  levity  is 
most  pardonable,  spent  some  months  in  Scot¬ 
land,  a  king  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  state  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbyterians. 
Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform  to 
their  worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant, 
they  had  watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured 
him  on  all  his  youthful  follies.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  give  reluctant  attendance  at  end¬ 
less  prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think 
himself  fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently 
reminded  from  the  pulpit  of  his  own  frailties, 
of  his  father’s  tyranny,  and  of  his  mother’s 
idolatry.  Indeed,  he  had  'been  so  miserable 
during  this  part  of  his  life,  that  the  defeat 
which  made  him  again  a  wanderer  might  be 
regarded  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  as  a  ca¬ 
lamity.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings 
as  these,  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the 
party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  king’s  brother,  James,  duke  of  York, 
took  the  same  side.  Though  a  libertine,  James 
was  diligent,  methodical,  and  fond  of  authority 
and  business.  His  understanding  was  singu¬ 
larly  slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obsti¬ 
nate,  harsh,  and  unforgiving.  That  such  a 
prince  should  have  looked  with  no  good  will  on 
the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  on  the 
party  which  was  peculiarly  zealous  for  those 
institutions,  can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet 
the  duke  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  but  he  had  already  shown 
inclinations  which  had  seriously  alarmed  good 
Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time 
the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  of  governing 
was  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  realm, 
who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The 
respect  which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as  a 
writer  must  not  blind  us  to  the  famlts  which  he 
committed  as  a  statesman.  Some  of  those 
faults,  however,  are  explained  and  excused  by 
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the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  stood. 
Ele  had,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  been  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  senators  who  laboured  to  redress  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  most  odious 
of  those  grievances,  the  Council  of  York,  had 
been  removed  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  ex¬ 
ertions.  When  the  great,  schism  took  place, 
when  the  reforming  party  and  the  conservative 
party  first  appeared  marshalled  against  each 
other,  he,  with  many  wise  and  good  men,  took 
the  conservative  side.  He  thenceforward  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  court,  enjoyed  as 
large  a  share  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the 
First  as  the  reserved  nature  and  tortuous  policy 
of  that  prince  allowed  to  any  minister,  and 
subsequently  shared  the  exile  and  directed  the 
political  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.  At 
the  Restoration  Hyde  became  chief  minister. 
In  a  few  months  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
closely  related  by  affinity  to  the-  royal  house. 
His  daughter  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage. 
Duchess  of  York.  His  grandchildren  might 
perhaps  wear  the  crown.  He  was  raised  by 
this  illustrious  connection  over  the  heads  of 
the  old  nobility  of  the  land,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  supposed  to  be  all-powerful.  In  some 
respects  he  was  well  fitted  for  this  great  place. 
No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.  No  man 
spoke  with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  council 
and  in  Parliament.  No  man  was  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  general  maxims  of  statecraft. 
No  man  observed  the  varieties  of  character 
with  a  more  discriminating  eye.  It  must  be 
added  that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  obligation,  a  sincere  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown.  But 
his  temper  was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impatient 
of  opposition.  Above  all,  he  had  been  long  an 
exile  ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  would  have 
completely  disqualified  him  for  ■  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
a  politician  who  had  been  compelled  by  civil 
troubles  to  go  into  banishment,  and  to  pass 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  abroad,  can 
be  fit,  on  the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  his 
native  land,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Clarendon  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  He  had  left  England  with  a  mind  heated 
by  a  fierce  conflict  which  had  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  his  party  and  of  his  own  fortunes. 
From  1G46  to  ItiOO  he  had  lived  beyond  sea, 
looking  on  all  that  passed  at  home  from  a  great 
distance,  and  through  a  false  medium.  His 
notions  of  public  affairs  were  necessarily  de¬ 
rived  from  the  reports  of  plotters,  many  of 
whom  were  ruined  and  desperate  men.  Events 
naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious,  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
tended  to  hasten  the  hour  of  his  own  return. 
His  wish — a  wish  which  he  has  not  disguised — 
was,  that,  till  his  countrymen  brought  back  the 
old  line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet  or  free¬ 
dom.  At  length  he  returned:  and,  without 
having  a  single  week  to  look  about  him,  to  mix 
with  society,  to  note  the  changes  which  four¬ 
teen  eventful  years  had  produced  in  the  na¬ 
tional  character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once 
set  to  rule  the  state.  In  §uch  circumstances, 
a  minister  of  the  greatest  tact  and  docility 
would  probably  have  fallen  into  serious  errors. 


But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Clarendon.  To  him  England  was 
still  the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  he  sternly 
frowned  down  every  theory  and  every  practice 
which  had  sprung  up  during  his  own  exile. 
Though  he  was  far  from  meditating  any  attack 
on  the  ancient  and  undoubted  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  saw  with  extreme  un¬ 
easiness  the  growth  of  that  power.  The  royal 
prerogative,  for  which  he  had  long  suffered, 
and  by  which  he  had  at  length  been  raised  to 
wealth  and  dignity,  was  sacred  in  his  eyes. 
The  Roundheads  he  regarded  both  with  poli¬ 
tical  and  with  personal  aversion.  To  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  he  had  always  been  strongly 
attached,  and  had  repeatedly,  where  her  in¬ 
terests  were  concerned,  separated  himself  with 
regret  from  his  dearest  friends.  His  zeal  foi 
episcopacy  and  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayei 
was  now  more  ardent  than  ever,  and  was  min¬ 
gled  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritans, 
which  did  him  little  honour  either  as  a  states¬ 
man  or  as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
recalled  the  royal  family  was  sitting,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  th« 
old  ecclesiastical  system.  Not  only  were  th« 
intentions  of  the  court  strictly  concealed,  bul 
assurances  which  quieted  the  minds  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  Presbyterians  were  given  by  the  king  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  He  had  promised, 
before  his  restoration,  that  he  would  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now 
repeated  that  promise,  and  added  a  promise  to 
use  his  best  endeavours  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  compromise  between  the  contending 
sects.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops  and  synods. 
The  Liturgy  should  be  revised  by  a  body  of 
learned  divines,  one  half  of  whom  should  be 
Presbyterians.  The  question  respecting  the 
surplice,  the  pbsture  at  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  set¬ 
tled  in  a  way  which  would  set  tender  con¬ 
sciences  at  ease.  When  the  king  had  thus  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  those  whom  he  most 
feared,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  He  had 
already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by  which  an 
amnesty  was  granted,  with  few  exception^,  to 
all  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  been 
guilty  of  political  offences ;  and  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Commons  a  grant  for  life  of 
taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum,  together  with  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  the  crown,  was  then  amply  sufficient  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  government  in  time  of 
peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a  standing 
army.  The  nation  was  sick  of  the  very  name; 
and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  force  would 
have  incensed  and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1601  took  place  a  general  election 
The  people  were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm. 
The  capital  was  excited  by  preparations  for  the 
most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever  been 
known.  The  result  was,  that  a  body  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  returned  such  as  England  had 
never  yet  seen.  A  large  proportion  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  were  men  who  had  fought 
for  the  crown  and  the  Church,  and  whose  minds 
had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries  and  in¬ 
sults  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads. 
When  the  members  met,  the  passions  which  am- 
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mated  each  individually  acquired  new  strength 
from  sympathy.  The  House  of  Commons  was, 
luring  some  years,  more  zealous  for  royalty 
than  the  king,  more  zealous  for  episcopacy  than 
the  bishops.  Charles  and  Clarendon  were  al¬ 
most  terrified  at  the  completeness  of  their  own 
success.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situation 
not  unlike  that  in  which  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  were  placed  while 
the  Chamber  of  181S  was  sitting.  Even  if  the 
king  had  been  desirous  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  it 
would  have  been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  It 
was,  indeed,  only  by  the  strong  exertion  of  his 
influence  that  he  could  prevent  the  victorious 
Cavaliers  from  rescinding  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  retaliating  without  mercy  all  that  they  had 
suffered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving  that  every 
member  should,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  take  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  old  Liturgy,  and  that  the  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  An 
act  was  passed,  which  not  only  acknowledged 
the  power  of  the  sword  to  be  solely  in  the  king, 
but  declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever 
could  the  two  houses  be  justified  in  withstand¬ 
ing  him  by  force.  Another  act  was  passed 
which  required  every  officer  of  a  corporation  to 
swear  that  he  held  resistance  to  the  king's  au¬ 
thority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  A  few  hot¬ 
headed  men  wished  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
should  at  once  annul  all  the  statutes  passed  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  should  restore  the 
Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission ;  but 
the  reaction,  violent  as  it  was,  did  not  proceed 
quite  to  this  length.  It  still  continued  to  be 
the  law  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held  every 
three  years ;  but  the  stringent  clauses  which 
directed  the  returning  officers  to  proceed  to 
election  at  the  proper  time,  even  without  the 
royal  writ,  were  repealed.  The  bishops  wei'e 
restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy  were 
revived  without  any  modification  which  had  any 
tendency  to  conciliate  even  the  most  reasonable 
Presbyterians.  Episcopal  ordination  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  an  indispensable  quali¬ 
fication  for  Church  preferment.  About  two 
thousand  ministers  of  religion,  whose  conscience 
did  not  suffer  them  to  conform,  were  driven 
from  their  benefices  in  one  day.  The  dominant 
party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufferers  that  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
had  turned  out  a  still  greater  number  of  Royal¬ 
ist  divines.  The  reproach  was  but  too  well 
founded;  but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  least 
allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ejected  a  provi¬ 
sion  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving;  and 
this  example  the  Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with 
animosity,  had  not  the  justice  and  humanity  to 
follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Noncon¬ 
formists  ;  statutes  for  which  precedents  might 
too  easily  be  found  in  the  Puritan  legislation, 
but  to  which  the  king  could  not  give  his  assent 
without  a  breach  of  promises  publicly  made,  in 
the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on 
whom  his  fate  depended.  The  Presbyterians, 
in  extreme  distress  and  terror,  fled  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  recent  services 
and  the  royal  faith  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
plighted.  The  king  wavered.  He  could  not 


deny  his  own  hand  and  seal.  He  could  not  but 
be  conscious  that  he  owed  much  to  the  petition¬ 
ers.  He  was  little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  im¬ 
portunate  solicitation.  His  temper  was  not 
that  of  a  persecutor.  He  disliked  the  Puritans 
indeed;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a  languid  feel¬ 
ing,  very  little  resembling  the  energetic  hatred 
which  had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He 
was,  moreover,  partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to  the  professors 
of  that  religion  without  extending  the  same  in¬ 
dulgence  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intole¬ 
rant  zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons:  but  that 
house  was  under  the  influence  of  far  deeper 
convictions  and  far  stronger  passions  than  his 
own.  After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and 
passed,  with  the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of 
odious  acts  against  the  separatists.  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of 
worship.  A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might 
convict  without  a  jury,  and  might,  for  the  third 
offenee,  pass  sentence  of  transportation  beyond 
sea  for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty  it 
j  was  provided  that  the  offender  should  not  be 
transported  to  New  England,  where  he  was 
I  likely  to  find  sympathizing  friends.  If  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country  before  the  expiration 
;  of  his  term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  A  new  and  most  unreasonable 
test  was  imposed  on  divines  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  benefices  for  nonconformity,  and 
all  who  refused  to  take  it  were  prohibited  from 
coming  within  five  miles  of  any  town  which  was 
governed  by  a  corporation,  of  any  town  which 
was  represented  in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town 
where  they  had  themselves  resided  as  ministers. 
The  magistrates  by  whom  these  rigorous  sta¬ 
tutes  were  to  be  enforced  were  in  general  men 
inflamed  by  party  spirit  and  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  wrongs  which  they  had  themselves 
suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
.jails  were  therefore  soon  crowded  with  Dissent¬ 
ers,  and  among  the  sufferers  were  some  of  whose 
;  genius  and  virtue  any  Christian  society  might 
weU  be  proud. 

The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungrateful 
for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the 
government.  From  the  first  day  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  she  had  been  attached  to  monarchy  ;  but, 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed 
the  Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority 
and  hereditary  right  passed  all  bounds.  She 
had  suffered  with  the  house  of  Stuart.  She 
had  been  restored  with  that  house.  She  was 
connected  with  it  by  common  interests,  friend¬ 
ships,  and  enmities.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
a  day  could  ever  come  when  the  ties  which 
bound  her  to  the  children  of  her  august  martyi 
would  be  sundered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in 
which  she  gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly  magnified 
in  fulsome  praise  that  prerogative  which  was 
constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to  aggran¬ 
dize  her,  and  reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  the 
depravity  of  those  whom  oppression,  from  which 
she  was  exempt,  had  goaded  to  rebellion.  Her 
favourite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  non-resist¬ 
ance.  That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any 
qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences.  Her  disciples  were  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  in  no  conceivable  case,  not  even 
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if  England  were  cursgji  with  a  king  resembling 
Busiris  or  Pkalaris,  who,  in  defiance  of  law,  and 
without  the  pretence  of  justice,  should  daily 
doom  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to  torture 
and  death,  would  all  the  estates  of  the  realm 
united  be  justified  in  withstanding  his  tyranny 
by  physical  force.  Happily,  the  principles  of 
human  nature  afford  abundant  security  that 
such  theories  will  never  be  more  than  theories. 
The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  very  men  who 
had  most  loudly  and  most  sincerely  professed 
this  extravagant  loyalty  were,  in  almost  every 
county  of  England,  arrayed  in  arms  against 
the  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now  again 
changing  hands.  The  national  sales,  not  having 
been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  were  regarded 
by  the  tribunals  as  nullities.  The  sovereign, 
the  bishops,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the  Royal¬ 
ist  nobility  and  gentry,  re-entered  on  their  con¬ 
fiscated  estates,  and  ejected  even  purchasers 
who  had  given  fair  prices.  The  Josses  which 
the  Cavaliers  had  sustained  during  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  re¬ 
paired,  but  in  part  only.  All  actions  for  mesne 
profits  were  effectually  barred  by  the  general 
amnesty;  and  the  numerous  Royalists  who,  in 
order  to  discharge  fines  imposed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  in  order  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
powerful  Roundheads,  had  sold  land  for  much 
less  than  the  real  value,  were  not  relieved  from 
the  legal  consequences'of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  a 
change  still  more  important  took  place  in  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  community.  Those 
passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and, 
if  gratified  at  all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth, 
broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence  as  soon 
as  the  check  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to 
frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal  plea¬ 
sures  with  the  greediness  which  long  and  en¬ 
forced  abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little 
restraint  was  imposed  by  public  opinion  ;  for 
the  nation,  nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of 
all  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smarting 
from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers  austere  in 
life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time 
with  complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices. 
Still  less  restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Indeed,  there  was  no  excess  which  was 
not  encouraged  by  the  ostentatious  profligacy 
of  the  king  and  of  his  favourite  courtiers.  A 
few  counsellors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were 
now  no  longer  young,  retained  the  decorous 
gravity  which  had  been  thirty  years  before  in 
fashion  at  Whitehall.  Such  were  Clarendon 
himself,  and  his  friends,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
earl  of  Southampton,  lord  treasurer,  and  James 
Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  having  through 
many  vicissitudes  struggled  gallantly  for  the 
royal  cause  in  Ireland,  now  governed  that  king¬ 
dom  as  lord  lieutenant ;  but  neither  the  memory 
of  the  services  of  these  men,  nor  their  great 
power  in  the  state,  could  protect  them  from  the 
sarcasms  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  ob¬ 
solete  virtue.  The  praise  of  politeness  and 
vivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtained  except 
by  some  violation  of  decorum.  Talents  great 
and  various  assisted  to  spread  the  contagion. 
Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form 
well  suited  to  please  a  generation  equally  de¬ 
voted  10  monarchy  and  to  vice.  Thomas  nobbes 


had,  in  language  more  precise  and  lunmous 
than  has  ever  been  employed  by  any  other  meta¬ 
physical  writer,  maintained  that  the  will  ol 
the  prince  was  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  that  every  subject  ought  to  be  ready  to 
profess  popery,  Mohammedanism,  or  paganism, 
at  the  royal  command.  Thousands,  who  were 
incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  valu¬ 
able  in  his  metaphysical  speculations,  eagerly 
welcomed  a  theory  which,  while  it  exalted  the 
kingly  office,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mo¬ 
rality,  and  degraded  religion  into  a  mere  affair 
of  state.  Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  character  of  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man.  All  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  were 
deeply  tainted  by  the  prevailing  licentiousness. 
Poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pander  of  every  low 
desire.  Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and 
error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  formidable  shafts 
against  innocence  and  truth.  The  restored 
Church  contended  indeed  against  the  prevail¬ 
ing  immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with 
half  a  heart.  It  was  necessary  to  the  decorum 
of  her  character  that  she  should  admonish  her 
erring  children;  but  her  admonitions  weri 
given  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  Her 
attention  was  elsewhere  engaged.  Her  whole 
soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  Puritans, 
and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Cm  ar 
the  things  which  were  Ctesar’s.  She  had  bt  en 
pillaged  and  oppressed  by  the  party  which 
preached  an  austere  morality.  She  had  been 
restored  to  opulence  and  honour  by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  fashion  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  shape  their  lives  according  to  her  pre¬ 
cepts,  they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  knee-deep 
in  blood  for  her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for 
every  line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of  her 
vestments.  If  the  debauched  Cavalier  haunted 
brothels  and  gambling-houses,  he  at  least 
avoided  conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke  with¬ 
out  uttering  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made 
some  amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter 
and  Howe  to  jail  for  preaching  and  praying. 
Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time,  made  war  on 
schism  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  had  little 
leisure  to  make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley  was,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female  lips  in 
female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime 
of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is 
an  unquestionable  and  a  most  instructive  fact, 
that  the  years  during  which  the  political  power 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith 
were  precisely  the  years  during  which  national 
virtue  was  at  the  lowest  point. 

Scarcely  any  rank  or  profession  escaped  the 
infection  of  the  prevailing  immorality :  but 
those  persons  who  made  politics  their  business 
were  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  part  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  society ;  for  they  were  exposed  not  only 
to  the  same  noxious  influences  which  affected 
the  nation  generally,  but  also  to  a  taint  of  a 
peculiar  and  of  a  most  malignant  kind.  Their 
character  had  been  formed  amid  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  had  seen  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of  their  country 
repeatedly  changed.  They  had  seen  an  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  persecuting  Puritans,  a  Puritan 
Church  persecuting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Fpis- 
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copal  Church  persecuting  Puritans  again.  They 
had  seen  hereditary  monarchy  a  lx  Lushed  and 
restored.  They  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament 
thrice  supreme  in  the  state  ana  thrice  dis¬ 
solved  «™iil the  cqi  •  :  _ tins. 

Tney  hui  =  een  .  new  iy nasty  rapidly  rising  to 
the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  hurled  down  from  the  chair  of  state 
without  a  struggle.  They  had  seen  a  new  re- 
r  -  stem  •  •  ..  tided  .  .  ah  on¬ 

ioned.  They  had  seen  a  new  H  o-nse  of  Lords 
treated  and  scattered.  They  had  seen  great 
masses  of  property  violently  transferred  from 
lavaliers  to  Roundheads,  and  from  Roundheads 
ack  to  Cavaliers.  During  these  events,  no 
man  could  be  a  stirring  and  thriving  politician 
who  was  not  prepared  to  change  with  every 
change  of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  person  could  long  keep  the  character 
either  of  a  steady  Royalist  or  of  a  steady  Re¬ 
publican.  Lite  who,  in  such  an  age,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to-  attain  civil  greatness,  must  renounce 
all  thought  of  e  insistency.  Instead  of  affecting 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless  mutation, 
he  must  he  always  on  the  watch  for  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  coming  reaction.  He  must  seize  the 
exact  moment  for  deserting  a  falling  cause. 
Having  gone  all  lengths  with  a  fact:  :n  while  it 
was  uppermost,  he  must  suddenly  extricate 
himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin : 
must  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter 
on  a  new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  associates.  His  situati  n 
naturally  develop**  in  him  to  the  highest  degree 
a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class 
of  vices.  He  becomes  quick  of  observation  att  i 
fertile  of  resource.  He  catches  without  effort 
the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party  with  which  he 
chances  to  mingle.  He  'discerns  the  signs  of  tie 
times  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  muitiraie 
appears  miraculous;  with  a  sagacity  resem¬ 
bling  that  with  which  a  veteran  police  offices 
pursues  the  faintest  indications  of  crime,  or 
with  which  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows  a  track 
through  the  woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find, 
in  a  statesman  so  trained,  integrity,  constancy, 
or  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family  of 
Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  doctrine,  no 
zeal  for  any  cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old 
institutions  swept  away,  that  he  has  no  reve¬ 
rence  for  prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many 
new  institutions  from  which  much  had  been 
expected  produce  mere  disappointment,  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  improvement.  He  sneers  alike 
at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  state  which  he  could  not.  without 
a  scruple  or  a  blush,  join  in  defending  or  in 
destroying.  Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends 
seems  to  him  mere  dulness  and  wrong-head- 
edness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science 
•  which  the  •  ;  • 

kind,  but  as  an  exciting  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill,  at  which  a  dexterous  and  lucky 
player  may  win  an  estate,  a  core-net,  perhaps  a 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead 
to  the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition, 
which,  in  good  times  and  in  good  minds,  is 
half  a  virtue,  now.  disjoined  fr  m  every  elevated 
and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish 
cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice. 
Among  those  t  *  litieians  who.  from  the  Rest-:  ra¬ 
tion  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 


were  at  the  heal  of  the  great  parties  in  tit 
state,  very  few  at  be  ttamei  whose  reputaifis 
is  not  stained  y  w_st.  in  our  age.  would  be 
ealiea  gx  ss  p-erfiiy  anl  corruption.  It  is 

■  :  .  :  -i 

unprincipled  pul  lie  men  v:  _ave  taken  part 

it  an  airs  within  our  memory  would,  if  tr.ed  by 
' 

latter  p-art  of  ike  irTenteeiith  cestorr.  deserve 
be  rega:  ie-d  as  scrupulous  ant  msinterested. 
While  these  political  religions,  and  moral 
changes  were  taking  place  an  England.  the 
royal  authority  had  been  without  difficulty  re¬ 
established  in  every  c-ther  part  of  the  British 
islands.  In  Scotland  the  restoration  ::  tue 
Stuarts  Lai  teen  hailed  with  delight,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  the  restoration  of  national  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and  true  it  was.  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  appear 
sect,  taken  awoay :  that  the  estates  again  met 
in  their  old  hall  at  Edinburgh ;  and  that  the 
•  :  i  •  '  : 

the  Scottish  law  according  to  the  c-ld  firms. 
Yet  v  -i;  the  in  let  entente  the  little  king  i.  ns 
necessarily  rather  nominal  than  real;  for.  as 
1  ug  as  the  king  h.i  England  :n  his  side,  he 
ha  1  nothing  to  art  rehen  i  fir  m  disaffection  in 
his  other  dominions.  He  was  now  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  could  renew  the  attempt 
which  had  proved  destructive  to  his  father 
without  any  danger  of  his  father’s  fate. 
Charles  the  first  hti  tried  to  force  his  own 
religion  by  his  regal  power  :n  tie  Scots  at  a 
moment  when  both  his  religion.  and  his  regal 
power  were  unpopular  in  England,  and  he  had 
:  -  -  '  .  .  •  .  : '  .  • 

Lai  ultimately  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  head. 
Times  Lai  now  changed;  England  was  zeal-  us 
for  monarchy  and  prelacy:  and  therefore  the 
m-heme  which  in  the  preceding  generation  had 
son  .  the  hog  -  m -  :m  rn  -  '  .  :  e 

resume.!  with  little  risk  to  the  throne.  The 
go  eminent  resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatica; 
church  in  Sc  hand.  The  design  w_s  iisap- 

n  t 

-  ntihoi  t  respect  fine  So  -  s:  tes- 

•  -  - :  we: o  .  .  •  r  the  •  •  .:  •  f  re:  na¬ 

tive  hai  been  bred  Presbyterians.  Though 
little  tr  ailed  with  scruples,  they  retained  a 
preference  for  the  reliri : n  their. childhood; 
and  they  well  knew  how  stre-ng  a  hold  that  re¬ 
list  m  hid  :n  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen. 
They  rem  nsmte-1  srr  ugly:  but  when  they 
found  that  they  rem:  ns  irate- i  in  vain,  they  had 
not  virtue  enough  to-  persist  in  an  opposition 
whioh  w  >uld  have  given  rente  to  their  mister, 
and  several  of  them  sto  red  to  the  wickedness 
and  baseness  of  persecuting  what  in  their  con¬ 
sciences  they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so 
constituted  that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered 
any  serious  opposition  even  to  kings  much 
weaker  than  Charles  then  was.  Episc-gscy. 
therefore,  was  established  by  law.  As  to  the 
firm  of  worship,  a  large  -iisoretion  w  -,s  left  to 
the  elerzv  In  so  me  ehurches  the  Enslish 
Liturgy  was  nso-i ;  in  others  the  ministers  se¬ 
lected  from  that  Lirargy  such  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  -s  were  likely  ::  be  least  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  pe-  pie;  vnt.  in  general,  the  Dt-x- 
ology  wa-  sunt;  at  the  close  of  public  wcorship, 
and  the  Ap  o  sties’  Creed  was  recited  when  bap¬ 
tism.  was  a  iministereoL  Ey  the  great  tody 
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the  Scottish  nation  the  new  church  wa?  detested  j 
both  as  superstitious  and  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
with  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  as  a  mark 
of  the  predominance  of  England.  There  was, 
however,  no  general  insurrection.  The  country 
was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty-two  years 
before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien  domination 
had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  aris¬ 
tocracy,  which  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the 
middle  class  and  by  the  populace,  had  put  it¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Charles 
the  First,  but  proved  obsequious  to  Charles  the 
Second.  From  the  English  Puritans  no  aid  was 
now  to  be  expected.  They  were  a  feeble  party, 
proscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sul¬ 
lenly  submitted,  and,  with  many  misgivings  of 
conscience,  attended  the  ministrations  of  the  j 
Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines 
who  had  consented  to  accept  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  half  toleration,  known  by  the  name  of  i 
the  Indulgence.  But  there  were,  particularly  1 
in  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce  and  reso-  ! 
lute  men,  who  held  that  the  obligation  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting 
to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion.  The 
Indulgence  they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial  re¬ 
paration  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  on  the  Church,  but  as  a  new  wrong,  the 
more  odious  because  it  was  disguised  under 
the  appearance  of  a  benefit.  Persecution,  they 
said,  could  only  kill  the  body,  but  the  black 
Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul.  Driven 
from  the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and 
mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they 
without  scruple  repelled  force  by  force.  At 
every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They 
were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly  punished ; 
but  neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue 
their  spirit.  Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
tortured  till  their  bones  were  beaten  fiat,  im¬ 
prisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores,  ex¬ 
posed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of  soldiers  from 
England,  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the 
mercy  of  bands  of  marauders  from  the  High¬ 
lands,  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so 
savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppres¬ 
sor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  ! 
despair. 

Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ' 
Second,  the  state  of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not  : 
less  distracted.  In  that  island  existed  feuds, 
compared  with  which  the  hottest  animosities  of  t 
English  politicians  were  lukewarm.  The  en¬ 
mity  between  the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish 
Roundheads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer 
enmity  which  raged  between  the  English  and 
the  Celtic  races.  The  interval  between  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  seemed  to 
vanish  when  compared  with  the  interval  which 
separated  both  from  the  papist.  During  the 
late  civil  troubles  one-half  of  the  Irish  soil  had 
been  transferred  from  the  vanquished  nation  to 
the  victors  To  the  favour  of  the  crown  few 
either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  occupants  had 
any  pretensions.  The  despoilers  and  the  de¬ 
spoiled  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  rebels 
alike.  The  government  was  soon  perplexed 
and  wearied  by  the  conflicting  claims  and  mu¬ 
tual  accusations  of  the  two  incensed  factions. 


Those  colonists  among  whom  Cromwell  had 
portioned  out  the  conquered  territory,  and 
whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromwell- 
ians,  represented  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English  nation 
under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion  in  every  form.  They  described  and 
exaggerated  the  atrocities  which  had  disgraced 
the  insurrection  of  Ulster  ;  they  urged  the  king 
to  follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of  the 
Protector ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  hint 
that  there  would  never  be  peace  in  Ireland  till 
the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extirpated.  The 
Roman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offence  as 
they  best  might,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  severity  of  their  punishment, 
which,  in  truth,  had  not  been  lenient.  They 
implored  Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that  many 
of  the  guilty  had  atoned  for  their  fault  by  re¬ 
turning  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  defending 
his  rights  against,  the  murderers  of  his  father. 
The  court,  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  par¬ 
ties,  neither  of  which  it  had  any  reason  to  love, 
at  length  relieved  itself  from  trouble  by  dic¬ 
tating  a  compromise.  That  cruel,  but  most 
complete, and  energetic  system,  by  which,  Oli¬ 
ver  had  proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly 
English,  was  abandoned.  The  Cromwellians 
were  induced  to  relinquish  a  third  part  of  their 
acquisitions.  The  land  thus  surrendered  was 
capriciously  divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  chose  to  favour.  But  great  num¬ 
bers  who  protested  that  they  were  innocent  of 
all  disloyalty,  and  some  persons  who  boasted 
that  their  loyalty  had  been  signally  displayed, 
obtained  neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  outcries 
against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ceased  to  be  popular.  The  Royalists  had 
begun  to  quarrel  with  the  court  and  with  each 
other ;  and  the  party  which  had  been  van¬ 
quished,  trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
annihilated,  but  which  had  still  retained  a 
strong  principle  of  life,  again  raised  its  head, 
and  renewed  the  interminable  war. 

Had  the  administration  been  faultless,  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  return  of  the  king 
and  the  termination  of  the  military  tyranny 
had  been  hailed  could  not  have  been  perma¬ 
nent  ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such 
fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  followed  by 
remissions.  The  manner  in  which  the  court 
abused  its  victory  made  the  remission  speedy 
and  complete.  Every  moderate  man  was 
shocked  by  the  insolence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy 
with  which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated. 
The  penal  laws  had  effectually  purged  the  op¬ 
pressed  party  of  those  insincere  members 
whose  vices  had  disgraced  it,  and  had  made  it 
again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  The 
Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
sequestrator,  had  been  detested.  The  Puritan, 
betrayed  and  evil-entreated,  deserted  by  all  the 
time-servers  who,  in  his  prosperity,  had  claimed 
brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  from  his  home, 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  his  con¬ 
science,  yet  still  arm  in  his  resolution  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite  of  some 
unpleasant  recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and 
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respect  to  well-constituted  minds.  These  feel¬ 
ings  become  stronger  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  the  court  was  not  disposed  to  treat  papists 
with  the  same  rigour  which  had  been  shown  to 
Presbyterians.  A  vague  suspicion  that  the 
king  and  the  duke  were  not  sincere  Protestants 
sprung  up  in  many  minds.  Many,  too,  who 
had  been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypo¬ 
crisy  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  Commonwealth, 
began  to  be  still  more  disgusted  by  the  open 
profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavaliers, 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen 
preciseness  of  Praise  God  Barebones  might  not 
be  preferable  to  the  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not 
utterly  destitute  of  sense  and  public  spirit, 
complained  that  the  government  treated  the 
most  serious  matters  as  trifles,  a-nd  made  trifles 
its  serious  business.  A  king  might  be  par¬ 
doned  for  amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit, 
and  beauty;  but  it' was  intolerable  that  he 
should  sink  into  a  mere  saunterer  and  volup¬ 
tuary;  that  the  gravest  affairs  of  state  should 
be  neglected,  and  that  the  public  service  should 
be  starved  and  the  finances  deranged  in  order 
that  harlots  and  parasites  might  grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Royalists  joined  in  these 
complaints,  and  added  many  sharp  reflections 
on  the  king’s  ingratitude.  His  whole  revenue, 
Indeed,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward  them 
all  in  proportion  to  their  own  consciousness  of 
desert;  for  to  every  distressed  gentleman  who 
had  fought  under  Rupert  or  Derby,  his  own 
services  seemed  eminently  meritorious,  and  his 
own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every  one 
nad  flattered  himself  that,  whatever  became 
of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely  recompensed 
for  all  that  he  had  lost  during  the  civil  trou¬ 
bles,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
would  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  own 
dilapidated  fortunes.  None  of  these  expectants 
eould  restrain  his  indignation  when  he  found 
that  he  was  as  poor  under  the  king  as  he  had 
been  under  the  Rump  or  the  Protector.  The 
negligence  and  extravagance  of  the  court  ex¬ 
cited  the  bitter  indignation  of  these  loyal  vete¬ 
rans.  They  justly  said  that  one  half  of  what 
the  king  squandered  on  concubines  and  buffoons 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old 
Cavaliers,  who,  after  cutting  down  their  oaks 
and  melting  their  plate  to  help  his  father,  now 
wandered  about  in  threadbare  suits,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sudden  fall  of  rents  took 
place.  The  income  of  every  landed  proprietor 
was  diminished  by  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  rose  from 
every  shire  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  dis¬ 
tress  the  government  was,  as  usual,  held  ac¬ 
countable.  The  gentry,  compelled  to  retrench 
their  expenses  a  period,  saw  with  indigna¬ 
tion  the  increasing  splendour  and  profusion  of 
Whitehall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the 
belief  that  the  money  which  ought  to  have 
supported  their  households  had,  by  some  inex¬ 
plicable  process,  gone  to  the  favourites  of  the 
king. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  in  such  a  tem¬ 
per  that  every  public  act  excited  discontent. 
Charles  had  taken  to  wife  Catharine,  princess 
of  Portugal.  The  marriage  was  generally  dis¬ 
liked.  and  the  murmurs  becarr.e  loud  when  it  | 


i  appeared  that  the  king  was  not  likely  to  nave 
any  legitimate  posterity.  Dunkirk,  won  by 
Oliver  from  Spain,  was  sold  to  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  king  of  France.  This  excited  general 
indignation.  Englishmen  were  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress 
of  the  French  power,  and  to  regard  the  house 
of  Bourbon  with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
their  grandfathers  had  regarded  the  house  of 
Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at  such  a 
time,  to  make  any  addition  to  the  strength  of 
a  monarchy  already  too  formidable  ?  Dunkirk 
was,  moreover,  prized  by  the  people,  not  merely 
as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low 
Countries,  but  also  as  a  trophy  of  English  valour. 
It  was  to  the  subjects  of  (  harles  what  Calais 
had  been  to  an  earlier  generation,  and  wflat 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  manfully  defended, 
through  disastrous  and  perilous  years,  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  mighty  coalition,  is 
to  ourselves.  The  plea  of  economy  might  have 
had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  urged  by  an 
economical  government.  But  it  was  notorious 
that  the  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  court  in  vice 
and  folly.  It  seemed  insupportable  that  a 
sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that 
regarded  his  own  pleasures,  should  be  nig¬ 
gardly  in  all  that  regarded  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  heightened  when 
it  was  found  that,  while  Dunkirk  was  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  plea  of  economy,  the  fortress  of 
Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the  dower  of  Queen 
Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  charge.  That  place  was  associated 
with  no  recollections  gratifying  to  the  national 
pride.  It  could  in  no  way  promote  the  national 
interest.  It  involved  the  country  in  an  inglo¬ 
rious,  unprofitable,  and  interminable  war  with 
tribes  of  half-savage  Mussulmans,  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfavourable 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  English  race. 

But  the  murmurs  excited  by  these  errors 
were  faint  when  compared  with  the  clamours 
which  soon  broke  forth.  The  government  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  with  the  United  Provinces.  The 
House  of  Commons  readily  voted  sums  unex¬ 
ampled  in  our  history;  sums  exceeding  those 
which  had  supported  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Cromwell  at  the  time  when  his  power  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  tho 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of 
those  who  had  succeeded  to  his  authority,  that 
this  liberality  proved  worse  than  useless.  The 
sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  contend 
against  the  great  men  who  then  directed  the 
arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a  statesman  as 
De  Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  De  Ruyter, 
made  fortunes  rapidly,  while  the  sailors  muti¬ 
nied  from  very  hunger,  while  the  dock-yards 
were  unguarded,  while  the  ships  were  leaky  and 
without  rigging.  It  was  at  length  determined 
to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive  war ;  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  was 
a  task  too  hard  for  that  administration.  The 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned 
the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  Chatham.  It 
was  said  that,  on  the  very  day  of  that  great 
humiliation,  the  king  feasted  with  the  ladies  of 
his  seraglio,  and  amused  himself  with  hunting 
a  moth  about  the  supper-room.  Then,  at 
length,  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memory 
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of  Oliver.  Everywhere  men  magnified  his 
valour,  genius,  and  patriotism.  Everywhere 
it  was  remembered  how.  when  he  ruled,  all 
foreign  powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of 
England ;  how  the  States-General,  now  so 
haughty,  had  crouched  at  his  feet :  anl  how, 
when  it  was  kn  >wn  that  he  was  no  more.  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  lighted  up  as  for  a  great  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  children  ran  along  the  canals  shouting 
for  joy  that  the  Devil  was  dead.  Even  Royal¬ 
ists  exclaimed  that  the  -tate  could  be  saved 
only  by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  arm-.  Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel 
the  miseries  of  a  blockade.  Fuel  was  scarcely 
to  be  procured.  Tilbury  Fort,  the  place  where 
Elizabeth  had,  with  manly  spirit,  hurled  foul 
scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by  the 
invaders.  The  r  ar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of 
London.  In  the  council  it  was  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  that,  if  the  enemy  advanced,  the  Tower 
should  be  ah  in  ioned.  Great  multitudes  of 
people  assembled  in  the  streets,  crying  out  that 
Englar  d  was  bought  and  sold.  The  houses 
and  carriages  of  the  ministers  were  attacked 
by  the  populace :  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
goverr  ment  would  have  to  deal  at  once  with  an 
invasion  and  with  an  insurrection.  The  ex¬ 
treme  danger,  it  is  true,  soon  passed  by.  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  very  different  from  those 
which  Oliver  had  been  in  the  habit  of  signing : 
and  the  nation  was  once  more  at  peace,  but 
was  in  a  mood  scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen 
than  n  the  days  of  ship-money. 

Tim  discontent  engendered  by  maladminis- 
tratii  n  was  heightened  by  calamities  which  the 
best  administration  could  not '  have  averted. 
Whilo  the  ignominious  war  with  Holland  was 
raging.  London  suffered  two  great  disasters, 
such  as  never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  be¬ 
fell  e  ae  city.  A  pestilence,  surpassing  in  hor¬ 
ror  /  ny  that  during  three  centuries  had  visited 
the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  :  and 
scar  :ely  had  the  dead  cart  ceased  to  go  its 
rourds.  when  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  conflagration  of 
Rome  under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  from  the 
rive*  to  the  purlieus  of  $mithfield. 

H  id  there  been  a  general  election  while  the 
nation  was  smarting  under  so  many  disgraces 
and  misfortunes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Round- 
hea-ls  would  hare  regained  ascendency  in  the 
state:  but  the  Parliament  was  still  the  Cava¬ 
lier  Parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of 
loyalty  which  had  followed  the  Restoration. 
Nevertheless.  it  soon  became  evident  that  no 
English  Legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now 
consent  to  be  merely  what  the  Legislature  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  who  predominated  in  the  representative 
body,  had  been  constantly,  by  a  dexterous  use 
of  the  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching  on  the 
province  of  the  executive  government.  The 
gentlemen  who.  after  the  Restoration,  filled  the 
Lower  House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puri¬ 
tan  name,  were  well  pleased  to  inherit  the 
fruits  of  the  Puritan  policy.  They  were,  in¬ 
deed.  most  willing  to  employ  the  power  which 
they  possessed  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  king  mighty  and  honoured,  both 


at  home  and  abroad  :  bnt  with  the  power  itself 
they  were  resolved  not  to  part.  The  great 
English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  is  to  say,  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  con¬ 
trol  of  the  executive  administrate  >n  from  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was.  through 
the  whole  long  existence  of  this  Parliament, 
proceeding  noiselessly,  bnt  rapidly  and  steadily, 
Charles,  kept  poor  by  his  follies  and  vices, 
wanted  money.  The  Commons  alone  could 
legally  grant  him  money.  They  could  not  be 
prevented  from  putting  their  own  price  on  their 
grants  The  price  which  they  put  on  their 
grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  every  one  of  the  king's  preroga¬ 
tives.  to  wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws 
which  he  disliked,  to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  and  even  to 
direct  the  administration  of  war.  To  the  royal 
office  and  the  royal  person  they  loudly  and 
sincerely  professed  the  strongest  attachment. 
But  to  Clarendon  they  owed  no  allegiance,  and 
they  fell  on  him  as  furiously  as  their  predeces¬ 
sors  had  fallen  on  Strafford.  The  minister's 
virtues  and  vices  alike  contributed  to  his  ruin. 
He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even 
for  those  acts  which  he  had  str  ngly.  but 
vainly,  opposed  in  council.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied  them,  as 
an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with  much 
more  than  Laud's  understanding.  He  had  on 
all  occasions  maintained  that  the  Act  of  Indem¬ 
nity  ought  to  be  strictly  observed :  and  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  though  highly  honoura!  e 
to  him.  made  him  hateful  to  all  those  Royalists 
who  wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes  by 
suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages  and  mesne 
profits.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  the  downfall  of  their  Church. 
The  papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  tie 
loss  of  their  lands.  As  father  of  the  Duchess 
of  York,  he  had  an  obvious  motive  for  wishing 
that  there  might  be  a  barren  queen,  and  he 
was  therefore  suspected  of  having  purposely 
recommended  one.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was 
justly  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war  with  Hol¬ 
land  he  was.  with  less  justice,  held  accountable. 
His  hot  temper  :  his  arrogant  dep  rtment :  the 
indelicate  eagerness  with  which  he  grasp-e-1  at 
riches :  the  ostentation  with  which  he  squan¬ 
dered  them :  his  picture  gallery,  filled  with 
master-pieces  of  Vandyke,  which  had  once 
been  the  property  of  ruined  Cavaliers:  his 
palace,  which  reared  its  long  and  stately  front 
right  opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of  our 
kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and  -  me 
undeserved,  censure.  When  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  in  the  Thames,  it  was  against  the  chancel¬ 
lor  that  the  rage  of  the  populace  was  chiefly 
directed.  His  windows  were  broken,  the- trees 
of  his  garden  cut  down,  and  a  giboet  set  up 
before  his  door.  But  nowhere  was  he  more 
detested  than  in  the  House  of  Comm-As.  He 
was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  that  house,  if  it  continued 
to  exist  at  all,  must  be  supreme  in  the  state, 
when  the  management  of  that  house  w  juld  be 
the  most  important  department  of  polities  :  and 
when,  without  the  help  of  men  p-  sse-'ing  the 
ear  of  that  house,  ’it  would  be  imp  -sible  to 
carry  on  the  government.  He  obstinately  per¬ 
sisted  in  considering  the  Parliament  a?  a  body 
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in  no  respert  differing  from  the  Parliament 
which  had  en  sitting  when,  forty  years  be¬ 
fore.  he  first  began  to  study  law  at  the  Temple. 
He  did  not  -  ish  to  depriye  the  Legislature  of 
those  powers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  realm ;  but  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  powers,  though  a  develop¬ 
ment  natural,  inevitable,  and  to  be  prevented 
only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powers  them¬ 
selves.  disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  a  writ  for  raising  ship-money,  or  to  give  his 
voice  in  council  for  committing  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  debate :  but  when  the  Commons  be¬ 
gan  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money  voted 
for  the  war  had  been  wasted,  and  to  examine 
into  the  maladministration  of  the  navy,  he 
flamed  with  indignation.  Such  inquiry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  was  out  of  their  province.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  House  was  a  most  loyal  assem¬ 
bly  :  that  it  had  done  good  service  to  the  crown : 
and  that  its  intentions  were  excellent;  but, 
both  in  public  and  in  the  closet,  he  on  every 
occasion  expressed  his  concern  that  gentlemen 
*o  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  un¬ 
advisedly  encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit 
from  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they 
yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parliament  in  med¬ 
dling  with  matters  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  country,  he  maintained,  would  never  be 
well  governed  till  the  knights  of  shires  and  the 
burgesses  were  content  to  be  what  their  prede¬ 
cessors  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  All 
the  plans  which  men  more  observant  than  him¬ 
self  of  the  signs  of  that  time  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
between  the  court  and  the  Commons,  he  dis¬ 
dainfully  rejected  as  crude  projects,  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  old  polity  of  England.  Toward 
the  young  orators,  who  were  rising  tc  distinc¬ 
tion  and  authority  in  the  Lower  House,  his 
deportment  was  ungracious :  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed,  one  of  his  most 
serious  faults  was  an  inordinate  contempt  for 
youth,  and  this  contempt  was  the  more  unjusti¬ 
fiable,  because  his  own  experience  in  English 
politics  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his 
age :  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  abroad,  that  he  knew  less  of  the  world 
in  which  he  found  himself  on  his  return  than 
many  who  might  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Com¬ 
mons:  for  very  different  reasons  he  was  equallv 
disliked  by  the  court.  His  morals  as  well  as 
his  politics  were  those  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Even  when  he  was  a  young  law  student,  living 
much  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his  natural 
gravity  and  his  religious  principles  had  to  a 
great  extent  preserved  him  from  the  contagion 
of  fashionable  debauchery ;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  liLely.  in  advanced  years  and  in  declin¬ 
ing  health,  to  turn  libertine.  On  the  vices  of 
the  y  >ung  and  gay  he  looked  with  an  aversion 
almost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which 
he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries. 
He  missed  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn 
of  the  mimics,  revellers,  and  courtesans  who 
crowded  the  palace;  and  the  admonitions  which 


he  addressed  to  the  King  himself  were  very 
sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more, 
very  long.  Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  in 
favour  of  a  minister  loaded  with  the  double 
odium  of  faults  which  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  im¬ 
portuned  the  sovereign.  Southampton  was  no 
more.  Ormond  performed  the  duties  of  friend¬ 
ship  manfully  and  faithfully,  but  in  vain.  The 
chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The  king 
took  the  seal  from  him :  the  Commons  im¬ 
peached  him;  his  head  was  not  safe:  he  fled 
from  the  country;  an  act  was  passed  which 
doomed  him  to  perpetual  exile;  and  those  who 
had  assailed  and  undermined  him  began  to 
struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 

The  sacrifice  of  Clarendon  in  some  degree 
took  off  the  edge  of  the  public  appetite  for  re¬ 
venge  :  yet  was  the  anger  excited  by  the  pro¬ 
fusion  and  negligence  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  miscarriages  of  the  late  war.  by  no  means 
extinguished.  The  counsellors  of  Charles,  with 
the  fate  of  the  chancellor  before  their  eyes,  were 
anxious  for  their  own  safety.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  advised  their  master  to  soothe  the  irrita¬ 
tion  which  prevailed  both  in  the  Parliament  aDd 
throughout  the  country,  and.  for  that  end,  to 
take  a  step  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

TVe  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  great  English  Revolution  begins 
to  be  complicated  with  the  history  of  foreign 
politics.  The  power  of  Spain  had,  during  many 
years,  been  declining.  She  still,  it  is  true,  held 
in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
Belgium,  and  Franche  Comte.  In  America  her 
dominions  still  spread,  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone.  But  this  great  body  had  been  smitten 
with  palsy,  and  was  not  only  incapable  of  giving 
molestation  to  other  states,  but  could  not,  with¬ 
out  assistance,  repel  aggression.  France  was 
now.  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe.  Her  resources  have,  since  those  days, 
absolutely  increased,  but  have  not  increased  so 
fast  as  the  resources  of  England.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago,  the  empire  of  Russia,  now  a  mo¬ 
narchy  of  the  first  class,  was  as  entirely  out  of 
the  system  of  European  politics  as  Abyssinia  or 
Siam  :  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  house  of  Sax¬ 
ony:  and  that  the  republic  of  the  L'nited  States 
had  not  then  begun  to  exist.  The  weight  of 
France,  therefore,  though  still  very  consider¬ 
able.  has  relatively  diminished.  Her  territory 
was  not,  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
quite  so  extensive  as  at  present,  but  it  was 
large,  compact,  fertile,  well  placed  both  for  at¬ 
tack  and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  happy  cli¬ 
mate,  and  inhabited  by  a  brave,  active,  and 
ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly  obeyed 
the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  The  great  fiefs 
which,  three  hundred  years  before,  had  been, 
in  all  but  name,  independent  principalities,  had 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  Only  a  few  old 
men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  resistance  which  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  the  nobles,  and  the  Parliaments  had 
offered  to  the  kingly  power,  had  been  put  down 
by  the  two  great  cardinals  who  had  ruled  the 
nation  during  forty  years.  The  government 
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was  now  a  despotism,  but,  at  least  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  upper  classes,  a  mild  and  gene¬ 
rous  despotism,  tempered  by  courteous  manners 
and  chivalrous  sentiments.  The  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sovereign  were,  for  that  age, 
truly  formidable.  His  revenue,  raised,  it  is 
true,  by  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  potentate.  His 
army,  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded 
by  the  greatest  generals  then  living,  already 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops 
had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Of  maritime  powers 
France  was  not  the  first ;  but,  though  she  had 
rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a  superior. 
Such  was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  no  enemy 
could  singly  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great 
coalitions,  in  which  half  Christendom  was  united 
against  her,  failed  of  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  king 
added  to  the  respect  inspired  by  the  power  and 
importance  of  his  kingdom.  No  sovereign  has 
ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  state 
with  more  dignity  and  grace.  He  was  his  own 
prime  minister,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  arduous  situation  with  an  ability  and  an 
industry  which  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
from  one  who  had  in  infancy  succeeded  to  a 
crown,  and  who  had  been  surrounded  by  flat¬ 
terers  before  he  could  speak.  He  had  shown, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable  to  a 
prince:  the  talent  of  choosing  his  servants  well, 
and  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
chief  part  of  the  credit  of  their  acts.  In  his 
dealings  with  foreign  powers  he  had  some  gene¬ 
rosity,  but  no  justice.  To  unhappy  allies  who 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope 
out  in  his  compassion,  he  extended  his  protec¬ 
tion  with  a  romantic  disinterestedness,  which 
seemed  better  suited  to  a  knight-errant  than  to 
a  statesman ;  but  he  broke  through  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or 
shame,  whenever  they  interfered  with  his  inte¬ 
rest,  or  with  what  lie  called  his  glory.  His 
perfidy  and  violence,  however,  excited  less  en¬ 
mity  than  the  insolence  with  which  he  constantly 
reminded  his  neighbours  of  his  own  greatness 
and  of  their  littleness.  He  did  not  at  this  time 
profess  the  austere  devotion  which,  at  a  later 
period,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect  of  a  mo¬ 
nastery.  Chi  the  contrary,  he  was  as  licentious, 
though  by  no  means  as  frivolous  and  indolent, 
as  his  brother  of  England.  But  he  was  a  sin¬ 
cere  Roman  Catholic ;  and  both  his  conscience 
and  his  vanity  impelled  him  to  use  his  power 
for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  the  true 
faith,  after  the  example  of  his  renowned  prede¬ 
cessors,  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious 
alarm  on  the  growing  power  of  France.  This 
feeli.ig,  in  itself  perfectly  reasonable,  was 
ningled  with  other  feelings  less  praiseworthy. 
France  was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles  recorded 
in  our  annals  had  been  fought.  The  conquest 
of  France  had  been  twice  effected  by  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  loss  of  France  had  been  long 
remembered  as  a  gfleat  national  disaster.  The 
title  of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by  our 
sovereigns  The  lilies  of  France  still  appeared 


mingled  with  our  own  lions,  on  the  shield  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  which  France  had  anciently  been  the 
object :  but  the  dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  given 
place  to  contemptuous  compassion,  and  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France  had  been  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  unpopular  act  of  the  restored  king.  At¬ 
tachment  to  France  had  been  prominent  among 
the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to  Claren¬ 
don.  Even  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed 
itself.  When  a  brawl  took  place  in  the  streets 
of  Westminster  between  the  retinues  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  embassies,  the  populace, 
though  forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old  antipathy 
was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged  in  a 
more  serious  contest.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  policy  of  Louis  throughout  his  life  was 
to  extend  his  dominions  toward  the  Rhine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  and 
he  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  conquest.  The 
United  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress 
of  his  arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity,  and 
glory.  The  Batavian  territory,  conquered  from 
the  waves,  and  defended  against  them  by  human 
art,  was  in  extent  little  superior  to  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Wales  But  all  that  narrow  space 
was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which  new 
wealth  was  every  day  created,  and  in  which 
vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded.  The 
aspect  of  Holland,  the  rich  cultivation,  the  in¬ 
numerable  canals,  the  ever-whirling  mills,  the 
endless  fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession 
of  great  towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions, 
the  trim  villas,  the  richly-furnished  apartments, 
the  picture  galleries,  the  summer  houses,  the 
tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travellers  in 
that  age  an  effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  or  a  Canadian.  The  States-General  had 
been  compelled  to  humble  themselves  before 
Cromwell;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  had 
taken  their  revenge,  had  waged  war  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  Charles,  and  had  concluded  peace 
on  honourable  terms.  Rich,  however,  as  the 
republic  was,  and  highly  considered  in  Europe, 
she  was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Louis.  She 
apprehended,  not  without  good  cause,  that  his 
kingdom  might  soon  be  extended  to  her  frontiers ; 
and  she  might  well  dread  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  monarch  so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so  un¬ 
scrupulous.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  devise  any 
expedient  which  might  avert  the  danger.  The 
Dutch  alone  could  not  turn  the  scale  against 
I  France.  On  the  side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was 
I  to  be  expected.  Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Louis,  and  the  emperor  himself 
was  embarrassed  by  the  discontents  of  Hungary. 
England  was  separated  from  the  United  Pro- 
J  vinces  by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
|  cently  inflicted  and  endured;  and  her  policy 
had,  since  the  Restoration,  been  so  devoid  of 
wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  expect  from  her  any  valuable  assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the  growing 
ill-humour  of  the  Parliament  determined  *he  ad¬ 
visers  of  Charles  to  adopt  on  a  sudden  a  policy 
which  amazed  and  delighted  the  nation. 
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The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  Wil-  | 
liarn  Temple,  one  of  the  most  expert  diploma¬ 
tists  and  most  pleasing  writers  of  the  age,  had  ' 
already  represented  to  his  court  that  it  was 
both  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter  into  en¬ 
gagements  with  the  States-Genera!  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  the  progress  of  France.  For 
a  time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted,  but  it 
was  now  thought  expedient  to  act  on  them.  He 
was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  States- 
General.  He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
tame  to  an  understanding  with  John  De  Witt, 
then  the  chief  minister  of  Holland.  Sweden, 
small  as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty  years 
before,  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  a  high  rank  among  European  pow¬ 
ers,  and  had  not  yet  descended  to  her  natural 
position.  She  was  induced  to  join  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  England  and  the  States.  Thus  was 
formed  that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance.  Louis  showed  signs  of  vexation  and 
resentment,  but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw 
on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confederacy 
in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He  consented, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  his  armies  had  occupied.  Peace 
was  restored  to  Europe ;  and  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  lately  an  object  of  general  contempt, 
was,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign 
powers  with  respect  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  the  Protector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  gratified  alike  national 
animosity  and  national  pride.  It  put  a  limit  to 
the-  encroachments  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbour.  It  bound  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  union.  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  rejoiced  in  common;  but  the  joy 
of  the  Roundhead  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Cavalier,  for  England  had  now  allied  her¬ 
self  strictly  with  a  country  republican  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a 
country  ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
House  of  Commons  loudly  applauded  the  treaty, 
and  some  uncourtly  grumblers  described  it  as 
the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  king  came  in. 

The  king,  however,  cared  little  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  Parliament  or  his  people.  The 
Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  for  quieting  discontents  which 
had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious.  The  in¬ 
dependence,  the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
had  begun  to  find  constitutional  restraints  gall¬ 
ing.  Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  strong  connection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  country  party.  That  party  included  all 
the  public  men  who  leaned  toward  Puritanism 
and  Republicanism,  and  many  who,  though  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Established  Church  and  to  heredi¬ 
tary  monarchy,  had  been  driven  into  opposition 
by  dread  of  popery,  by  dread  of  France,  and 
by  disgust  at  the  extravagance,  dissoluteness, 
and  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of 
this  band  of  politicians  was  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  Every  year  some  of  those  members  who 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  during  the 
loyal  excitement  of  1661  dropped  off,  and  the 
vacant  seats  were  generally  filled  by  persons 
less  tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  himself 
a  king  while  an  assembly  of  subjects  could  call 


for  his  accounts  before  paying  his  debts,  and 
could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his  mistresses 
or  boon  companions  had  intercepted  the  money 
destined  for  the  equipping  and  manning  of  the 
fleet.  Though  not  very  studious  of  fame,  he 
was  galled  by  the  taunts  which  were  sometimes 
uttered  in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons,  and 
on  one  occasion  attempted  to  restrain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  by  disgraceful  means.  SirJolin 
Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any 
former  reign  he  would  probably  have  been  called 
before  the  Privy  Council  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  A  different  course  was  now  taken.  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit  the  nose 
of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  instead 
of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such 
a  tempest,  that  the  kingfwas  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  passing  an  act 
which  attainted  the  instruments  of  his  revenge, 
and  which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardon¬ 
ing  them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional 
restraints,  how  was  he  to  emancipate  himself 
from  them  ?  He  could  make  himself  despotic 
only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing  army,  and 
such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.  His  re¬ 
venues  did  indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some 
regular  troops ;  but  these  troops,  though  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  excite  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to 
protect  Whitehall  and  the  Tower  against  a 
rising  of  the  mob  of  London.  Such  risings 
were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  Oliver’s  old 
troops. 

Since  the  king  was  bent  on  emancipating 
himself  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
since,  in  such  an  enterprise,  he  could  not  hope 
for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  followed  that  he 
must  look  for  it  abroad.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal  to  the 
arduous  task  of  establishing  absolute  monarchy 
in  England.  Such  an  alty  would  undoubtedly 
expect  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude  for  such 
a  service.  Charles  must  descend  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make  peace  and 
war  according  to  the  directions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  protected  him.  His  relation  to 
Louis  would  closely  resemble  that  in  which  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King  of  Oude  now 
stand  to  the  British  government.  Those  princes 
are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India  Company  in  all 
hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to  have 
no  diplomatic  relations  but  such  as  the  East 
India  Company  shall  sanction.  The  Company, 
in  return,  guaranties  them  against  insurrec¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  they  faithfully  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they 
are  permitted  to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to 
fill  their  palaces  with  beautiful  women,  to  besot 
themselves  in  the  company  of  their  favourite 
revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any 
subject  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.  Such 
a  life  would  be  insupportable  to  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  poweifful  understanding;  but  to 
Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to  any 
strong  intellectual  exertion,  and  destitute  alike 
of  all  patriotism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  the  prospect  had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  concur’-"’ 
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in  the  design  of  degrading  that  crown  which  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  himself  one  day 
wear,  may  seem  more  extraordinary ;  for  his 
nature  was  haughty  and  imperious,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  he  continued  to  the  very  last  to  show,  by 
sccasional  starts  and  struggles,  his  impatience 
of  the  French  yoke.  But  he  was  almost  as 
much  debased  by  superstition  as  his  brother  by 
indolence  and  vice.  James  was  now  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Religious  bigotry  had  become  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  his  narrow  and  stubborn 
mind,  and  had  so  mingled  itself  with  his  love 
of  rule,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  seemed 
highly  improbable  that,  without  foreign  aid,  he 
would  obtain  ascendency  or  even  toleration  for 
his  own  faith ;  and  he  was  in  a  temper  to  see 
nothing  humiliating  ifi  any  step,  however  un- 
princely  or  unmanly,  which  might  promote  the 
interests  of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which  lasted  dur¬ 
ing  several  months.  The  chief  agent  between 
the  English  and  French  courts  was  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  graceful,  and  intelligent  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister-in-law  of 
Louis,  and  a  favourite  with  both.  The  King  of 
England  offered  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
to  join  with  France  against  Holland,  if  France 
would  engage  to  lend  him  such  military  and 
pecuniary  aid  as  might  make  him  independent 
of  his  Parliament.  Louis  at  first  affected  to 
receive  these  propositions  coolly,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
conferring  a  great  favour ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
course  which  he  had  resolved  to  take  was  one 
by  which  he  might  gain  and  could  not  lose. 

It  seems  certain  that  he  never  seriously 
thought  of  establishing  despotism  and  popery 
in  England  by  force  of  arms.  He  must  have 
been  aware  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and  hazardous  ; 
that  it  would  task  to  the  utmost  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  France  during  many  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  incompatible  with  more 
promising  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart.  He  would,  indeed, 
willingly  have  acquired  the  merit  and  the  glory 
of  doing  a  great  service  on  reasonable  terms  to 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But  he 
was  little  disposed  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  i 
who,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
had  led  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  to  die  in 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  he  well  knew  that  a 
crusade  against  Protestantism  in  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  less  perilous  than  the  expeditions 
in  which  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Seventh  and 
of  Louis  the  Ninth  had  perished.  He  had  no 
motive  for  wishing  the  Stuarts  to  be  absolute. 
He  did  not  regard  the  English  Constitution  with  j 
feelings  at  all  resembling  those  which  have  in 
later  times  induced  princes  to  make  war  on  the 
free  institutions  of  neighbouring  nations.  At 
present,  a  great  party  zealous  for  popular  go¬ 
vernment  has  ramifications  in  every  civilized 
country.  Any  important  advantage  gained  any¬ 
where  by  that  party  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
signal  for  general  commotion.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  governments  threatened  by  a  com¬ 
mon  danger  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  insurance;  but  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  »_o  such  danger  existed.  Between  the 
public  mind  of  England  and  the  public  mind  of 


j  France  there  was  a  great  gulf.  Our  institu¬ 
tions  and  our  factions  were  as  little  understood 
j  at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  the  French  Academy  had  an  English  volume 
in  his  library,  or^knew  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or 
Butler  even  by  name.  A  few  Huguenots,  who 
had  inherited  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  might  perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling 
with  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  the  English 
Roundheads  ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  ceased  to 
be  formidable.  The  French,  as  a  body,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  proud  of 
the  greatness  of  their  king  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles  against  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  not  only  without  admira¬ 
tion  or  sympathy,  but  with  strong  disapproba¬ 
tion  and  disgust.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
great  error  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  Louis  to 
apprehensions  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in 
our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  government  of  Naples  and 
Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the 
court  of  Whitehall  were  most  welcome  to  him. 
He  already  meditated  gigantic  designs,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  Europe  in  constant  fer¬ 
mentation  during  more  than  forty  years.  He 
wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
annex  Belgium,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine 
to  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  King 
of  Spain  was  a  sickly  child.  It  was  likely  that 
he  would  die  without  issue.  His  eldest  sister 
was  Queen  of  France.  A  day  would  almost 
certainly  come,  and  might  come  very  soon, 
j  when  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  lay  claim  to 
that  vast  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  one 
head  would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  Conti¬ 
nental  coalition  ;  but  for  any  Continental  coali¬ 
tion  France,  single-handed,  was  a  match.  Eng¬ 
land  could  turn  the  scale.  On  the  course  which, 
in  such  a  crisis,  England  might  pursue,  the 
destinies  of  the  world  would  depend ;  and  it 
was  notorious  that  the  English  Parliament  and 
nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  could  be  more  gratifying  to 
Louis  than  to  learn  that  the  princes  of  the 
house,  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and  were  wilt¬ 
ing  to  purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  sub¬ 
serviency.  He  determined  to  profit  by  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to 
which,  without  deviation,  he  adhered,  till  the 
Revolution  of  1C88  disconcerted  all  his  politics 
He  professed  himself  desirous  to  promote  the 
designs  of  the  English  court.  He  promised 
large  aid.  He  from  time  to  time  doled  out  such 
aid  as  might  serve  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as 
he  could  without  risk  or  inconvenience  spare. 
In  this  way,  at  an  expense  very  much  less  than 
that  which  he  incurred  in  building  and  deco 
rating  Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
making  England,  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
almost  as  insignificant  a  member  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  of  Europe  as  the  republic  of  San 
Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  to  keep  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed  in  a  perpetual  state  of  conflict, 
and  to  set  irreconcilable  enmity  between  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and  those  who 
had  the  power  of  the  sword.  With  this  view 
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he  bribed  and  stimulated  both  parties  in  turn, 
pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  encouraged 
the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Parliament,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrary  designs 
of  the  court. 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  ascendency  in 
the  English  councils  deserves  especial  notice. 
Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any 
woman  whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and 
whose  airs  and  prattle  amused  his  leisure.  In¬ 
deed,  a  husband  would  be  justly  derided  who 
should  bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and 
spotless  virtue  one  half  of  what  the  King  of 
England  bore  from  concubines  who,  while  they 
owed  every  thing  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his 
courtiers  almost  before  his  face.  He  had  pa- 
_  tiently  endured  the  termagant  passions  of  Bar¬ 
bara  Palmer  and  the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor 
Gwvnn.  Louis  thought  that  the  most  useful 
envoy  who  could  be  sent  to  London  would  be  a 
handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty  Frenchwoman. 
Such  a  woman  was  Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Querouaille,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called 
Madam  Carwell.  She  was  soon  triumphant 
over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  dominion  which  ended  only  with  the 
life  of  Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of  the  alliance 
between  the  crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret 
treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Dover  in  May, 
1670,  just  ten  years  after  the  day  on  which 
Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amid  the 
acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding 
people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make 
public  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  to  join  lis  arms  to  those  of  Louis  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of 
England,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Spain.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy,  and  promised 
that,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at  his  own 
charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  aus¬ 
pices.  Six  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed  and 
sealed,  the  charming  princess,  whose  influence 
over  her  brother  and  brother-in-law  had  been 
so  pernicious  to  her  country,  was  no  more. 
Her  death  gave  rise  to  horrible  suspicions, 
which  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  newly-formed  friendship  between  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  fresh  assurances  of  undiminished  good¬ 
will  were  exchanged  between  the  confederates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend 
danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  care  about  it,  was 
impatient  to  see  the  article  touching  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  carried  into  immediate 
execution ;  but  Louis  had  the  wisdom  to  per¬ 
ceive  that,  if  this  course  were  taken,  there 
would  be  such  an  explosion  in  England  as 
would  probably  frustrate  those  parts  of  the 
plan  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  Charles  should  still 
call  himself  a  Protestant,  and  should  still,  at  i : 


I  high  festivals,  receive  the  sacrament  according 
;  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
.  ■  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York, 
daughter  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
She  had  been,  during  some  years,  a  concealed 
Roman  Catholic.  She  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterward  successively  queens' 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants 
by  the  positive  command  of  the  king,  who  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  profess  himself 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  chil¬ 
dren  who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his  crown 
were,  by  his  permission,  brought  up  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this 
time  were  men  whose  names  have  justly  ac¬ 
quired  an  unenviable  noftiriety.  We  must  take 
heed,  however,  that  we  do  not  load  their  me¬ 
mory  with  infamy  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the 
king  himself  is  chiefly  answerable.  He  held 
conferences  on  it  with  the  French  agents  ;  he 
wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with  his  own 
hand  ;  he  was  the  person  who  first  suggested 
the  most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  contained; 
and  he  carefully  concealed  some  of  those  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  majority  of  his  cabinet,  or,  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  his  cabal. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  cabinet.  From  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  the  kings  of  England  had  been  assisted  by 
a  privy  council,  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  During 
several  centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the 
gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs  of  state ;  but 
by  degrees  its  character  changed.  It  became 
too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rank 
of  privy  counsellor  was  often  bestowed  hs  an 
honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  no¬ 
thing  was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was 
never  asked.  The  sovereign,  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  occasions,  resorted  fox  advice  to  a  small 
knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early  pointed 
out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sa¬ 
gacity,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  interior  council  began  to  attract  gene¬ 
ral  notice.  During  many  years  old-fashioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  cabinet  as 
an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  constant^  became  more  and  more 
important..  It  at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief 
executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded, 
during  several  generations,  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law. 
The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
compose  it  are  never  officially  announced  to  the 
public.  No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions,  nor  has  its  existence  ever  been 
recognised  by  any  act  of  Parliament. 

It  happened  by  a  whimsical  coincidence 
that,  in  1671,  the  cabinet  consisted  of  five  per¬ 
sons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made 
up  the  word  Cabal :  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Cabal  he  was  the  most  re- 
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tpectahle :  for,  with  a  fiery  and  imperious  tem¬ 
per.  he  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentably  per- 
rerted  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  had,  since  he  came  to  manhood, 
resided  principally  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
learned  that  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  con¬ 
stitutions  and  religions  which  is  often  observa- 
Dle  in  persons  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
vagrant  diplomacy.  If  there  was  any  form  of 
government  which  he  liked,  it  was  that  of 
France;  if  there  was  any  church  for  which  he 
felt  a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  talent  for  conversation,  and  some 
talent,  also^  for  transacting  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  office.  He  had  learned,  during  a  life 
passed  in  travelling  and  negotiating,  the  art  of 
accommodating  his  language  and  deportment 
to  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself.  His 
vivacity  in  the  closet  amused  the  king ;  his 
gravity  in  debates  and  conferences  imposed  on 
the  public  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  himself,  partly  by  services  and  partly  by 
hopes,  a  considerable  number  of  personal  re¬ 
tainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were 
men  in  whom  the  immorality  which  was  epi¬ 
demic  among  the  politicians  of  that  age  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  most  malignant  type,  but  va¬ 
riously  modified  by  great  diversities  of  temper 
and  understanding.  Buckingham  was  a  sated 
man  of  pleasure,  who  had  turned  to  ambition 
as  to  a  pastime.  As  he  had  tried  to  amuse 
him-elf  with  architecture  and  music,  with  writ¬ 
ing  farces  and  with  seeking  for  the  philoso-  i 
pher's  stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  secret  negotiation  and  a  Dutch  war. 


He  had  already,  rather  from  fickleness  and 
love  of  novelty  than  from  any  deep  design, 
been  faithless  to  every  party.  At  one  time 
he  had  ranked  among  the  Cavaliers.  At  an¬ 
other  time  warrants  had  been  out  against  him 
for  maintaining  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  remains  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  city.  He  was  now  again  a  courtier,  and 
was  eager  to  win  the  favour  of  the  king  by 


services  from  which  the  most  illustrious  of 
those  who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the  royal 
house  would  have  recoiled  with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head,  and  with  a 
far  fiercer  and  more  earnest  ambition,  had  I 
been  equally  versatile;  but  Ashley’s  versatilitj- 
was  the  effect,  not  of  levity,  but  of  deliberate 
selfishness.  He  had  served  and  betrayed  a 
succession  of  governments :  but  he  had  timed 
all  his  treacheries  so  well  that,  through  all  re¬ 
volutions,  his  fortunes  had  constantly  been 
rising.  The  multitude,  struck  with  admiration 
by  a  prosperity  which,  while  every  thing  else 
was  constantly  changing,  remained  unchange¬ 
able,  attributed  to  him  a  prescience  almost  mi¬ 
raculous,  and  likened  him  to  the  Hebrew  states¬ 
man  of  whom  it  is  written  that  his  counsel 
was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  orftcle  of 
God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and 
anger,  was  perhaps,  under  the  outward  show  of 
boisterous  frankness,  the  most  dishonest  man  in 
the  whole  Cabal.  He  had  been  conspicuous 
amon^  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1638.  and  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  Covenant.  He  was  accused  of  having 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sale  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  was  there-  j 


fore,  in  the  estimation  of  good  Cavalier s,  a 
traitor,  if  passible,  of  a  worse  description  than 
those  who  had  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
He  often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity  of  the 
days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.  He 
was  now  the  chief  instrument  employed  by  the 
court  in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on  his 
reluctant  countrymen;  nor  did  he,  in  that 
cause,  shrink  from  the  unsparing  use  of  the 
sword,  the  halter,  and  the  boot.  Yet  those 
who  knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had 
made  no  change  in  his  real  sentiments;  that 
he  still  hated  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First, 
and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  of  government  to  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ashley,  anc 
Lauderdale  were,  it  was  not  thought  safe  tc 
intrust  to  them  the  king’s  intention  of  declar¬ 
ing  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  false  treaty, 
in  which  the  article  concerning  religion  was 
omitted,  was  shown  to  them.  The  names  and 
seals  of  Clifford  and  Arlington  are  affixed  to 
the  genuine  treaty.  Both  these  statesmen  had 
a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality 
which  the  brave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfully  avowed,  but  which  the 
colder  and  meaner  Arlington  concealed,  till  the 
near  approach  of  death  scared  him  into  sin¬ 
cerity.  The  three  other  cabinet  ministers, 
however,  were  not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  probably  suspected  more  than  was 
distinctly  avowed  to  them.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  privy  to  all  the  political  engagements 
contracted  with  France,  and  were  not  ashamed 
to  receive  large  gratifications  from  Louis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  from 
the  Commons  supplies  which  might  be  employed 
in  executing  the  secret  treaty.  The  Cabal, 
holding  power  at  a  time  when  our  government 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  itself  two 
different  kinds  of  vices,  belonging  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  ages  and  to  two  different  systems.  As  those 
five  evil  counsellors  were  among  the  last  English 
statesmen  who  seriously  thought  of  destroying 
the  Parliament,  so  they  were  the  first  English 
statesmen  who  attempted  extensively  to  corrupt 
it.  We  find  in  their  policy  at  once  the  latest 
trace  of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  trace  of  the  methodical  bribery  which  was 
afterward  practised  by  Walpole.  They  soon 
perceived,  however,  that,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of  Cavaliers, 
and  though  places  and  French  gold  had  been 
lavished  on  the  members,  there  was  no  chance 
that  even  the  least  odious  part  of  the  scheme 
arranged  at  Dover  would  be  supported  by  a 
majority.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  fraud.  The  king  accordingly  professed  great 
zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  France  in  check,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  augment  the  fleet.  The  Commons  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  voted  a  grant  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  Parliament  was  o- 
stantly  prorogued ;  and  the  court,  thus  eman¬ 
cipated  from  control,  proceeded  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  design. 

The  financial  difficulties  were  serious.  A 
war  with  Holland  could  be  carried  on  only  at 
enormous  cost.  The  ordinary  revenue  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  government 
in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  out  of  which  the  Commons  had  ju*t 
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been  trickei  would  not  defray  the  naval  and 
military  charge  of  a  single  year  of  hostilities. 
After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to 
recommend  benevolences  or  ship-money.  In 
this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a 
flagitious  breach  of  public  faith.  The  gold¬ 
smiths  of  London  were  then  not  only  dealers 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government.  In  return  for  these 
advances  they  received  assignments  on  the 
revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  interest  as  the 
taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  had  been  in  this  way  intrusted  to 
the  honour  of  the  state.  On  a  sudden  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  interest.  They  were  con¬ 
sequently  unable  to  meet  their  own  engage¬ 
ments.  The  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar ; 
several  great  mercantile  houses  broke ;  and 
dismay  and  distress  spread  through  all  society. 
Meanwhile,  rapid  strides  were  made  toward 
despotism.  Proclamations,  dispensing  with 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  enjoining  what  only 
Parliament  could  lawfully  enjoin,  appeared  in 
rapid  succession.  Of  these  edicts  the  most 
important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
By  this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against 
Homan  Catholics  were  at  once  set  aside  by 
royal  authority ;  and,  that  the  real  object  of 
the  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  also 
suspended. 

A  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Indulgence,  war  was  proclaimed 
against  the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  the 
Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour, 
but  on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by 
irresistible  force.  A  great  French  army  passed 
the  Rhine.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  its 
gates.  Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The 
fires  of  the  hostile  camp  were  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam.  The  re¬ 
public,  thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without,  was 
torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy  of  powerful  burghers.  There  were 
numerous  self-elected  town  councils,  each  of 
which  exercised,  within  its  own  sphere,  many 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  councils 
sent  delegates  to  the  provincial  states,  and  the 
provincial  states  again  sent  delegates  to  the 
States-Gencral.  A  hereditary  first  magistrate 
was  no  essential  part  of  this  polity.  Never¬ 
theless,  one  family,  singularly  fertile  of  great 
men,  had  gradually  obtained  a  large  and  some¬ 
what  indefinite  authority.  William,  first  of 
the  name,  prince  of  Orange  Nassau  and  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  had  headed  the  memorable 
insurrection  against  Spain.  His  son  Maurice 
had  been  captain-general  and  first  minister  of 
the  States ;  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and  pub¬ 
lic  services,  and  by  some  treacherous  and  cruel 
actions,  raised  himself  to  kingly  power,  and 
had  lequeatlied  a  great  part  of  that  power  to 
nis  family.  The  influence  of  the  stadtholders 
was  an  object  cf  extreme  jealousy  to  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  oligarchy.  But  the  army,  and  that 
great  body  of  citizens  which  was  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government,  looked  on  the  bur¬ 


gomasters  and  deputies  with  a  dislike  resem¬ 
bling  the  dislike  with  which  the  legions  and 
the  common  people  of  Rome  regarded  the 
senate,  and  were  as  zealous  for  the  house  of 
Orange  as  the  legions  and  the  common  people 
of  Rome  for  the  house  of  Caesar.  The  stadt- 
holder  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  disposed  of  all  military  commands,  had 
a  large  share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and  was 
surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  oligarchical  party.  His  life 
had  terminated  in  the  year  1650,  amid  great 
civil  troubles.  He  died  childless ;  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time 
without  a  head,  and  the  powers  which  he  had  ex¬ 
ercised  were  divided  between  the  town  councils, 
the  provincial  states,  an^  the  States-General. 

But,  a  few  days  after  William’s  death,  his 
widow  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  gave  birth  to  a  sob, 
destined  to  raise  tjie  glory  and  authority  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  to  save 
the  United  Provinces  from  slavery,  to  curb  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  establish  the  English 
Constitution  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from 
his  birth  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
the  party  now  supreme  in  Holland,  and  of 
loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of  his  line. 
He  enjoyed  high  consideration  as  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe,  as  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince  of  the  German  empire,  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and,  above  all, 
as  the  descendant  of  the  founders  of  Batavian 
liberty ;  but  the  high  office  which  had  once 
been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family  re¬ 
mained  in  abeymnce,  and  the  intention  of  the 
aristocratical  party  was  that  there  should  never 
be  another  stadtholder.  The  want  of  a  first 
magistrate  was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by 
the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  John  De  Witt,  whose  abilities,  firmness, 
and  integrity  had  raised  him  to  unrivalled  au¬ 
thority  in  the  councils  of  the  municipal  oli¬ 
garchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete 
change.  The  suffering  and  terrified  people 
raged  fiercely  against  the  government.  In 
their  madness  they  attacked  the  bravest  cap¬ 
tains  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distressed 
Commonwealth.  De  Ruyter  was  insulted  by 
the  rabble.  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  before 
the  gate  of  thfe  palace  of  the  States-General  at 
the  Hague.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  but  who,  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  another  lamentable  occasion 
twenty  years  later,  extended  to  crimes  perpe¬ 
trated  in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief  ef  the 
government  without  a  rival.  Young  as  he  was, 
his  ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit,  though 
disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon 
roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed  country¬ 
men.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  his  uncle  and 
the  French  king  attempted  by  splendid  offers 
to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
To  the  States-General  he  spoke  a  high  and  in¬ 
spiriting  language.  He  even  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  scheme  which  . has  an  aspect  of  antique 
heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic 
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Bong  that  is  to  he  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  modern  history.  lie  told  the  deputies  that, 
even  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
which  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  Liberty 
and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots 
from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  farthest 
isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the 
republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred 
thousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  might  com¬ 
mence  a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
might  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amid 
the  sugar-canes  and  nutmeg-trees,  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  a  wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the 
schools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden.  The  na¬ 
tional  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  allies  were  firmly  rejected.  The 
dikes  were  opened.  The  whole  country  was 
one  great  lake,  from  which  the  cities,  with 
their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands. 
The  invaders  were  forced  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Louis,  who,  though  he  sometimes  thought  it 
necessary  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
greatly  preferred  a  palace  to  a  camp,  had 
already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of 
poets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly- 
planted  alleys  of  Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of 
the  maritime  war  had  been  doubtful ;  by  land 
the  United  Provinces  had  obtained  a  respite  ; 
and  a  respite,  though  short,  was  of  infinite 
importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of 
Louis,  both  the  branches  of  the  great  house  of 
Austria  sprang  to  arms.  Spain  and  Holland, 
divided  by  the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs  and 
humiliations,  were  reconciled  by  the  nearness 
of  the  common  danger.  From  every  part  of 
Germany  troops  poured  toward  the  Rhine.  The 
English  government  had  already  expended  all 
the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
the  public  creditor.  No  loan  could  be  expected 
from  the  city.  An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  by 
the  royal  authority  would  have  at  once  pro¬ 
duced  a  rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to 
maintain  a  contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in 
no  condition  to  furnish  the  means  of  coercing 
the  people  of  England.  It  was  necessary  to 
convoke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  houses 
reassembled  after  a  recess  of  near  two  years. 
Clifford,  now  a  peer  ami  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  king 
chiefly  relied  as  parliamentary  managers.  The 
country  party  instantly  began  to  attack  the 
policy  of  the  Cabal ;  but  the  attack  was  made, 
not  in  the  way  of  storm,  but  by  slow  and  scien¬ 
tific  approaches.  The  Commons  at  first  held 
out  hopes  that  they  would  give  support  to  the 
king’s  foreign  policy,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
purchase  that  support  by  abandoning  his  whole 
system  of  domestic  policy.  Their  first  object 
was  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  Of  all  the  many  unpopular 
steps  taken  by  the  government,  the  most  un¬ 
popular  was  the  publishing  of  this  declaration. 
The  most  opposite  sentiments  had  been  shocked 
by  an  act  so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  de¬ 
spotic.  All  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and  nil  the  friends  of  civil  freedom,  found 
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themselves  on  the  same  side,  and  those  two 
classes  made  up  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  zealous  churchman  exclaimed  against 
the  favour  which  had  been  shown  both  to  the 
papist  and  to  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan,  though 
he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt 
little  gratitude  for  a  toleration  which  he  was  to 
share  with  antichrist.  And  all  Englishmen 
who  valued  liberty  and  law,  saw  with  uneasi¬ 
ness  the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had 
made  into  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question  was  then  not  quite  free  from 
obscurity.  Our  ancient  kings  had  undoubtedly 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  penal  laws.  The  tribunals  had 
recognised  that  right.  Parliaments  had  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  pass  unchallenged.  That  some  such 
right  was  inherent  in  the  crown,  few  even  of 
the  country  party  ventured,  in  the  face  of  pre¬ 
cedent  and  authority,  to  deny;  yet  it  was  clear 
that,  if  this  prerogative  were  without  limit,  the 
English  government  could  scarcely  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  pure  despotism.  That  there 
was  a  limit  was  fully  admitted  by  the  king  and 
his  ministers.  Whether  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dulgence  lay  within  or  without  the  limit  was 
the  question,  and  neither  party  could  succeed 
in  tracing  any  line  which  would  bear  examina¬ 
tion.  Some  opponents  of  the  government  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  less 
than  forty  statutes.  But  why  not  forty  as  well 
as  one  ?  There  was  an  orator  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  king  might  constitutionally 
dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with  good  laws. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  distinction  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  expose.  The  doctrine  which  seems  to 
have  been  generally  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the 
established  religion.  Yet,  as  the  king  was  su¬ 
preme  head  of  the  Church,  i\  should  seem  that, 
if  he  possessed  the  dispensii  g  power  at  all,  he 
might  well  possess  that  j  ower  where  the 
Church  was  concerned.  Wl  en  the  courtiers 
on  the  other  side  attempted  to  point  out  the 
bounds  of  this  prerogative,  they  were  not 
more  successful  than  the  Opposition  hadbeen.* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  dispensing  power  was 
a  great  anomaly  in  politics.  It  was  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  in  theory  with  the  principles  of  mixed 
government,  but  it  had  grown  up  in  times  when 
people  troubled  themselves  little  about  theories 
It  had  not  been  very  grossly  abused  in  practice 
It  had  therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradu¬ 
ally  acquired  a  kind  of  prescription.  At  leugth 
it  was  employed,  after  along  interval,  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age,  and  at  an  important  conjuncture, 
to  an  extent  never  before  known,  and  for  a 
purpose  generally  abhorred.  It  was  instantly 
subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Men  did  nc 
indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce  it  alto 
gether  unconstitutional;  but  they  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  at  direct  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  would,  if  left 
unchecked,  turn  the  English  government  from 
a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

*  The  most  sensible  thing  paid  in  the  House  of  f'-mmoiw, 
on  this  subject,  came  from  sir  William  Coventry  :  “Ou- 
ancestors  never  did  draw  r  tine  to  circumscribe  prci*  ra 
tive  and  liberty.” 
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Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions, 
the  Commons  denied  the  king’s  right  to  dispense, 
not,  indeed,  with  all  penal  statutes,  hut  with 
penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  unless  he 
renounced  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  Dutch  war.  He  for  a  moment 
showed  some  inclination  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard ;  hut  he  was  strongly  advised  by  Louis 
to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  wait  for  better 
times,  when  the  French  armies,  now  employed 
in  an  arduous  struggle  on  the  Continent,  might 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  dis¬ 
content  in  England.  In  the  Cabal  itself  the 
signs  of  disunion  and  treachery  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Shaftesbury,  with  his  proverbial  saga¬ 
city,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand, 
and  that  all  things  were  tending  toward  a  cri¬ 
sis  resembling  that  of  1640.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  such  a  crisis  should  not  find  him  in 
the  situation  of  Strafford.  He  therefore  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal. 
The  king,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and  by  his 
chancellor,  yielded,  cancelled  the  Declaration, 
and  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  The 
Commons,  not  content  with  having  forced  their 
sovereign  to  annul  the  Indulgence,  next  extorted 
his  unwilling  consent  to  a  celebrated  law,  which 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth.  This  law,  known  as  the  Test  Act, 
provided  that  all  persons  holding  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Su¬ 
premacy,  should  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  preamble  expressed 
hostility  only  to  the  papists,  but  the  enacting 
clauses  were  scarcely  more  unfavourable  to  the 
papists  than  to  the  most  rigid  class  of  Puritans. 
The  Puritans,  however,  terrified  at  the  evident 
leaning  of  the  court  toward  popery,  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  been  effectu¬ 
ally  disarmed,  relief  would  be  extended  to  Pro¬ 
testant  Nonconformists,  made  little  opposition; 
nor  could  the  king,  who  was  in  extreme  want 
of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his  assent.  The 
act  was  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  con¬ 
sequently  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the 
great  place  of  lord  high  admiral. 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  declared 
against  the  Dutch  war;  but,  when  the  king 
had,  in  return  for  money  cautiously  doled  out, 
relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic  policy, 
they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy. 
They  requested  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  from  his  councils  forever,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  impeaching  Arlington.  In  a  short  time  the 
Cabal  was  no  more.  Clifford,  who,  alone  of  the 
five,  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  ho¬ 
nest  man,  refused  to  take  the  new  test,  laid 
down  his  white  staff,  and  retired  to  his  country 
Beat.  Arlington  quitted  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  for  a  quiet  and  dignified  employment 
in  the  royal  household.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  made  their  peace  with  the  Opposition, 
and  appeared  at  tin  head  of  the  stormy  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  city.  Lauderdale,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  minister  for  Scotch  affairs, 


with  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not 
interfere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the  King  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  expressly  de¬ 
clared  that  no  more  supplies  should  be  granted 
for  the  war,  unless  it  should  appear  that  the 
enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  reason¬ 
able  terms.  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  post¬ 
pone  to  a  more  convenient  season  all  thought 
of  executing  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  cajole 
the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  to  the  policy 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Temple,  who,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclu¬ 
sion  among  his  books  and  flower-beds,  was  ca’hjd 
forth  from  his  hermitage.  By  his  instrument¬ 
ality,  a  separate  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  he  again  became  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  Hague,  where  his  presence  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  court. 

The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  in¬ 
trusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  a  Yorkshire 
baronet,  who  had,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shown  eminent  talents  for  business  and  debate. 
Osborn  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Danby.  He  was  not  a  man 
whose  character,  if  tried  by  any  high  standard 
of  morality,  would  appear  to  merit  approbation. 
He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honours,  corrupt 
himself,  and  a  corrupter  of  others.  The  Cabal 
had  bequeathed  to  him  the  art  of  bribing  Par¬ 
liaments,  an  art  still  rude,  and  giving  little 
promise  of  the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  wa3 
brought  in  the  following  century.  He  improved 
greatly  on  the  plan  of  the  first  inventors.  They 
had  merely  purchased  orators ;  but  every  man 
who  had  a  vote  might  sell  himself  to  Danby. 
Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not 
without  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant;  nor  did  he,  in  his  solicitude  for  his 
own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.  He  was  de¬ 
sirous,  indeed,  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  but  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  exalt  it  were 
widely  different  from  those  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clifford.  The 
thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
principality,  never  entered  into  his  mind.  His 
plan  was  to  rally  round  the  monarchy  those 
classes  which  had  been  the  firm  allies  of  the 
monarchy  during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  which  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  recent  crimes  and  errors  of  the  court.  "With 
the  help  of  the  old  Cavalier  interest,  of  the  no¬ 
bles,  of  the  country  gentlemen,  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  universities,  it  might,  he  conceived, 
be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not,  indeed,  an 
absolute  sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  Elizabeth  had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed 
the  design  of  securing  to  the  Cavalier  party  the 
exclusive  possession  of  all  political  power,  both 
executive  and  legislative.  In  the  year  1675, 
accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Lords, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  any 
office,  or  should  sit  in  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  without  first  declaring  on  oath  that  he 
considered  resistance  to  the  kingly  power  as  in 
all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never  en¬ 
deavour  to  alter  the  government  either  in  Church 
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or  State.  Daring  several  weeks,  thp  debates, 
divisions,  and  protests  caused  by  this  proposi¬ 
tion  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  headed 
by  two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Shaftesbury,  was  beyond  all  precedent 
vehement  and  pertinacious,  and  at  length  proved 
Buccessful.  The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected, 
but  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length  suf¬ 
fered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was  Danby’s 
scheme  of  domestic  policy.  His  opinions  touch¬ 
ing  foreign  policy  did  him  more  honour.  They 
were,  in  truth,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of  the 
country  party.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  de¬ 
graded  situation  into  which  England  was  re¬ 
duced,  and  vehemently  declared  that  bis  dear- 
est  wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French  into  a  proper 
respect  for  her.  So  little  did  he  disguise  his 
feelings,  that,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most 
illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church  were  assembled,  he  not  very  decorously 
filled  his  glass  to  the  confusion  of  all  who  were 
against  a  war  with  France.  He  would,  indeed, 
most  gladly  have  seen  his  country  united  with 
the  powers  which  were  then  combined  against 
Louis,  and  was  for  that  end  bent  on  placing 
Temple,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at 
the  head  of  the  department  which  directed 
foreign  affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime 
minister  was  limited.  In  his  most  confidential 
letters  he  complained  that  the  infatuation  of 
his  master  prevented  England  from  taking  her 
proper  place  among  European  nations.  Charles 
was  insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold ;  he  had  by 
no  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he  might, 
at  some  future  day,  be  able  to  establish  absolute 
monarchy  by  the  help  of  the  French  arms  ;  and 
for  both  reasons  he  wished  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Hius  the  sovereign  leaned  toward  one  system 
of  foreign  politics,  and  the  minister  toward  a 
system  diametrically  opposite.  Neither  the 
sovereign  nor  the  minister,  indeed,  was  of  a 
temper  to  pursue  any  object  with  undeviating 
constancy.  Each  occasionally  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  other,  and  their  jarring 
inclinations  and  mutual  concessions  gave  to 
the  whole  administration  a  strangely  capricious 
character.  Charles  sometimes,  from  levity  and 
indolence,  suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Louis  resented  as  mortal  injuries.  Danby,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  great 
place,  sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which 
caused  him  bitter  pain  and  shame  The  king 
was  brought  to  consent  to  a  marriage  between 
the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  presump¬ 
tive  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William 
of  Orange,  the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and 
the  hereditary  champion  of  the  Reformation, 
nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  Ormond, 
was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  with  some  British 
troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of  the 
wt'olc  war,  signally  vindicated  the  national  re¬ 
putation  for  stubborn  murage.  The  treasurer, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  induced,  not  only  to 
connive  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  transac¬ 
tions  which  took  place  between  his  master  and 
the  court  of  Versailles  hut  to  become — unwill 
ingly,  indeed,  and  ungraciously — an  agent  in 
those  transacting 


Meanwhile,  the  country  party  was  driven  by 
two  strong  feelings  in  two  opposite  directions. 
The  popular  leaders  were  afraid  of  the  greatness 
of  Louis,  who  was  not  only  making  head  against 
the  whole  strength  o-f  the  Continental  alliance, 
but  was  even  gaining  ground.  Yet  they  were 
afraid  to  intrust  their  own  king  with  the  means 
of  curbing  France,  lest  those  means  should  be 
used  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England.  The 
conflict  between  these  apprehensions,  both  of 
which  were  perfectly  legitimate,  made  the  po 
licy  of  the  Opposition  seem  as  eccentric  and 
fickle  as  that  of  the  court.  The  Commons 
called  for  a  war  with  France,  till  the  king, 
pressed  by  Danby  to  comply  with  their  wish, 
seemed  disposed  to  yield,  and  began  to  raise 
an  army ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
recruiting  had  commenced,  their  dread  of  Louis 
gave  place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  to 
fear  that  the  new  levies  might  be  employed  on 
a  service  in  which  Charles  took  much  more  in¬ 
terest  than  in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They 
therefore  refused  supplies,  and  clamoured  for 
disbanding  as  loudly  as  they  just  before  cla¬ 
moured  for  arming.  Those  historians  who  have 
severely  reprehended  this  inconsistency  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  embarrassing  situation  of  subjects  who  have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  prince  is  conspiring 
with  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their 
liberties.  To  refuse  him  military  resources  ii 
to  leave  the  state  defenceless;  yet  to  give  him 
military  resources  may  be  only  to  arm  him 
against  the  state.  Under  such  circumstances, 
vacillation  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
dishonesty  or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented  by 
the  French  king.  He  had  long  kept  England 
passive  by  promising  to  support  the  throne 
against  the  Parliament.  He  now,  alarmed  at 
finding  that  the  patriotic  counsels  of  Danby 
seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet,  began  to 
inflame  the  Parliament  against  the  throne. 
Between  Louis  and  the  country  party  there 
was  one  thing,  and  one  only,  in  common,  pro¬ 
found  distrust  of  Charles.  Could  the  country 
party  have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 
meant  only  to  make  war  on  France,  they  would 
have  been  eager  to  support  him.  Could  Louir 
have  been  certain  that  the  new  levies  were  in 
tended  only  to  make  war  on  the  Constitution  of 
England,  he  would  have  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  them.  But  the  unsteadiness  and  faith 
lessness  of  Charles  were  such  that  the  French 
government  and  the  English  Opposition,  agree¬ 
ing  in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  disbelieving  his 
protestations,  and  were  equally  desirous  to 
keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army.  Commu¬ 
nications  were  opened  between  Barillon,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis,  and  those  English  poli 
ticians  who  had  always  professed,  and  who,  In¬ 
deed,  sincerely  felt,  the  greatest  dread  and 
dislike  of  the  French  ascendency.  The  most 
upright  member  of  the  country  party,  William 
Lord  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  did 
not  scruple  to  concert  with  a  foreign  mission 
schemes  for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereign. 
This  was  the  'whole  extent  of  Russell’s  offence 
His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised  him 
above  ill  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind ;  but 
there  i-  to-  much  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  his  associates  were  less  scrupulous  It  would 
be  unjust  to  impute  to  etiem  the  extrer.e  wicked- 
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ness  of  taking  bribes  to  injure  their  country. 
On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  serve  her ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  that  they  were 
mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign 
prince  pay  them  for  serving  her.  Among  those 
who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrading 
charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  personification  of  public  spirit, 
%nd  who,  in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faults,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a 
hero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the 
list  of  the  pensioners  of  France ;  yet  it  is  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a  public 
man  would  be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty 
and  of  shame  who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a 
temptation  which  conquered  the  virtue  and  the 
pride  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  though  she  occasionally  took  a  menacing 
attitude,  remained  inactive  till  the  Continental 
war,  having  lasted  nearly  seven  years,  was  ter¬ 
minated,  in  1678,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
The  United  Provinces,  which  in  1672  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin,  obtained  ho¬ 
nourable  and  advantageous  terms.  This  nar¬ 
row  escape  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ability 
and  courage  of  the  young  stadtliolder.  Ilis  fame 
was  great  throughout  Europe,  and  especially 
among  the  English,  who  regarded  him  as  one 
of  their  own  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the 
husband  of  their  future  queen.  France  retained 
many  important  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  great  province  of  Franche  Comte. 
Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne  by  the  decay¬ 
ing  monarchy  of  Spain. 

A  few  months  after  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities  on  the  Continent  came  a  great  crisis  in 
English  politics.  Toward  such  a  crisis  things 
had  been  tending  during  eighteen  years.  The 
whole  stock  of  popularity,  great  as  it  was,  with 
which  the  king  had  commenced  his  administra¬ 
tion,  had  long  been  expended.  To  loyal  enthu¬ 
siasm  had  succeeded  profound  disaffection. 
The  public  mind  had  now  measured  back  again 
the  space  over  which  it  had  passed  between 
1640  and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  when  the  Long  Parliament 
met. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded 
of  many  feelings.  One  of  these  was  wounded 
national  pride.  That  generation  had  seen  Eng¬ 
land,  during  a  few  years,  allied  on  equal  terms 
with  France,  victorious  over  Holland  and  Spain, 
the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror  of  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  Her  resources 
had  not  diminished;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  she  would  have  been  at  least  as 
highly  considered  in  Europe  under  a  legitimate 
king,  strong  in  the  affection  and  willing  obe¬ 
dience  of  his  subjects,  as  she  had  been  under 
a  usurper  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  energy 
were  required  to  keep  down  a  mutinous  people; 
yet  she  had,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility 
and  meanness  of  her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that 
any  German  or  Italian  principality  which 
brought  five  thousand  men  into  the  field  was  a 
more  important  member  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations. 

With  tne  bitter  sense  of  national  humiliation 
was  mingled  anxiety  for  civil  liberty.  Ru¬ 
mours,  indistinct  indeed,  but  perhaps  the  more 
alarming  by  reason  of  their  indistinctness,  im¬ 


puted  to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against 
all  the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  It 
had  even  been  whispered  that  this  design  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  arms.  The  thought  of  such  interven¬ 
tion  made  the  blood,  even  of  the  Cavaliers,  boil 
in  their  veins.  Some,  who  had  always  pro¬ 
fessed  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  its  full 
extent,  were  now  heard  to  mutter  that  there 
was  one  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  If  a  foreign 
force  were  brought  over  to  coerce  the  nation, 
they  would  not  answer  for  their  own  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for 
public  liberty  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  as  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  That  hatred  had  become  one  of  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and  was  as 
strong  in  the  ignorant  and  profane  as  in  those 
who  were  Protestants  from  conviction.  The 
cruelties  of  Mary’s  reign — cruelties  which,  even 
in  the  most  accurate  and  sober  narrative,  ex¬ 
cite  just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither 
accurately  nor  soberly  related  in  the  popular 
martyrologies — the  conspiracies  against  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and,  above  all,  the  Gunpowder  1  lot,  had 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  a  deep  arid  bit¬ 
ter  feeling,  which  was  kept  up  by  annual  com¬ 
memorations,  prayers,  bonfires,  and  proces¬ 
sions.  It  should  be  added  that  those  classes 
which  were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  throne,  the  clergy  and  the  landed 
gentry,  had  peculiar  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  aversion.  The  clergy 
trembled  for  their  benefices,  the  landed  gentry 
for  their  abbeys  and  great  tithes.  While  the 
memory  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  was  still 
recent,  hatred  of  popery  had  in  some  degree 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism  ;  but,  dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  the  hatred  of  Puritanism  had 
abated,  and  the  hatred  of  popery  had  increased. 
The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were 
accurately  known  to  very  few;  but  some  hints 
had  got  abroad.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  a  great  blow  ivas  about  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  suspected 
by  many  of  a  leaning  toward  Rome.  His  bro¬ 
ther  and  heir  presumptive  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  The  first  Duchess  of 
York  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic.  James  had 
then,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  taken  to  wife  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Modena,  another  Roman  Catholic.  If 
there  should  be  sons  by  this  marriage,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be  bred 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of 
princes,  hostile  to  the  established  faith,  might 
sit  on  the  English  throne.  The  Constitution 
had  recently  been  violated  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  penal 
law's.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of  England 
had,  during  many  years,  been  chiefly  governed, 
was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  Reformed  churches.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  should  have  been  inclined  to  ap¬ 
prehend  a  return  of  the  times  of  her  wnom  tney 
called  Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that 
the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a  flame.  At 
this  conjuncture,  fire  was  set  in  two  places  at 
once  to  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter, 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 
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The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to  be 
its  mortal  enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin 
him  by  making  him  pass  for  its  friend.  Louis, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Montague,  a 
faithless  and  shameless  man,  who  had  resided 
in  France  as  minister  from  England,  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  House  cf  Commons  proofs  that  the 
treasurer  had  been  concerned  in  an  application 
made  by  the  court  of  Whitehall  to  the  court  of 
Versailles  for  a  sum  of  money.  This  discovery 
produced  its  natural  effect.  The  treasurer  was, 
in  truth,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  not  on  account  of  his  delinquencies,  but 
on  account  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had 
been  an  accomplice  in  a  criminal  transaction, 
but  because  he  had  been  a  most  unwilling  and 
unserviceable  accomplice.  But  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity,  greatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  ignorant.  In  their  view  he  was 
the  broker  who  had  sold  England  to  France. 
It  seemed  clear  that  his  greatness  was  at  an 
end,  and  doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be 
saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  dis¬ 
covery  slight  when  compared  with  the  commo¬ 
tion  which  arose  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  a  great  popish  plot  had  been  detected. 
One  Titus  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had,  by  his  disorderly  life  and  hetero¬ 
dox  doctrine,  drawn  on  him  the  censure  of  his 
spiritual  superiors,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since  led  an  in¬ 
famous  and  vagrant  life.  He  had  once  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had 
passed  some  time  on  the  Continent  in  English 
colleges  of  the  order  of  .Tesus.  In  those  semi¬ 
naries  he  had  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the 
true  Church.  From  hints  thus  furnished  he 
constructed  a  hideous  romance,  resembling  ra¬ 
ther  the  dream  of  a  sick  man  than  any  trans¬ 
action  which  ever  took  place  in  the  real  world. 
The  pope,  he  said,  had  intrusted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits 
had,  by  commissions  under  the  great  seal  of 
their  society,  appointed  Catholic  clergymen, 
noblemen,  and  gentlemen  to  all  the  highest 
offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  papists  had 
burned  down  London  once.  They  had  tried  to 
burn  it  down  again.  They  were  a4  that  mo¬ 
ment  planning  a  scheme  for  setting  fee.  to  all 
the  shipping  in  the  Thames.  They  were  to  rise 
at  the  signal  and  massacre  all  their  Protestant 
neighbours.  A  French  army  was  at  the  same 
time  to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  leading  states¬ 
men  and  divines  of  England  were  to  be  mur¬ 
dered.  Three  or  four  schemes  had  been  formed 
for  assassinating  the  king.  He  was  to  be 
stabbed.  He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver  bullets. 
The  public  mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that 
these  lies  readily  found  credit  with  the  vulgar; 
and  two  events  which  speedily  took  place  led 
even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the 
tale,  though  evidently  distorted  and  exagge¬ 
rated,  might  have  some  foundation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy  and  not  very 
honest  Roman  Catholic  intriguer,  had  been 
among  the  persons  accused.  Search  was  made 
for  his  papers.  It  was  found  that  he  had  just  I 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them  :  but  a  few 
svliicb  bad  escaped  contained  some  passages  , 


which,  to  minds  strongly  prepossessed,  might 
seem  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  Oates.  Those 
passages  indeed,  when  candidly  construed,  ap¬ 
pear  to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  predilections 
of  Charles,  the  still  stronger  predilections  of 
James,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the 
French  and  English  courts,  might  naturally  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  Church.  But 
the  country  was  not  then  inclined  to  construe 
the  letters  of  papists  candidly ;  and  it  was 
urged,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  papers 
which  had  been  passed  over  as  unimportant 
were  filled  with  matter  so  suspicious,  some 
great  mystery  of  iniquity  must  have  been  con¬ 
tained  in  those  documents  which  had  been  caro- 
fully  committed  to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir  Ed- 
mondsbury  Godfrey,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  had  taken  the  depositions  of  Oates 
against  Coleman,  had  disappeared.  Search  was 
made,  and  Godfrey’s  corpse  was  found  in  a  field 
near  London.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  died  by 
violence.  It  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  not 
been  set  upon  by  robbers.  His  fate  is  to  this 
day  a  secret.  Some  think  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was  slain  by  a 
private  enemy.  The  most  improbable  supposi¬ 
tion  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  party  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  court,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  the 
story  of  the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposi¬ 
tion  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that  some  hot¬ 
headed  Roman  Catholic,  driven  to  phrensy  by 
the  lies  of  Oates  and  by  the  insults  of  the 
multitude,  and  not  nicely  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  perjured  accuser  and  the  innocent 
magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge  of  which  the 
histor  j  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples.  If  this  were  so,  the  assassin 
must  have  afterwards  bitterly  execrated  his 
own  wickedness  and  folly.  The  capital  and  the 
whole  nation  went  mad.  with  hatred  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some¬ 
thing  of .  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew. 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searching 
houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  jails  were 
filled  with  papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of 
a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  train-bands 
were  under  arms  all  night.  Preparations  were 
made  for  barricading  the  great  thoroughfares. 
Patrols  marched  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Cannon  were  planted  round  Whitehall.  No 
citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with  lead  to 
brain  the  popish  assassins.  The  corpse  of  the 
murdered  magistrate  was  exhibited  during  se¬ 
veral  days  to  the  gaze  of  great  multitudes,  and 
was  then  committed  to  the  grave  with  strange 
and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated  rather 
fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow 
or  religious  hope.  The  houses  insisted  that  a 
guard' should  be  placed  in  the  vaults  over  which 
they  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a  se¬ 
cond  gunpowder  plot.  All  their  proceedings 
were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
had  been  exacted  from  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Some  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
had  contrived  so  to  interpret  that  oath  that 
they  could  take  it  without  scruple.  A  more 
stringent  test  was  now  added,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  were  for  the  first  time  excluded 
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from  their  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  driven  from  the  Privy  Council.  Strong 
res  utions  were  adopted  against  the  queen. 
The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  into  prison  for  having  countersigned  com¬ 
missions  directed  to  gentlemen  who  were  not 
good  Protestants.  They  impeached  the  lord 
treasurer  of  high  treason  ;  nay,  they  so  far  for¬ 
got  the  doctrine  which,  while  the  memory  of 
the  civil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly 
professed,  that  they  even  attempted  to  wrest 
the  command  of  the  militia  out  of  the  king’s 
hands.  To  such  a  temper  had  eighteen  years 
of  misgovernment  brought  the  most  loyal  Par¬ 
liament  that  had  ever  met  in  England. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that 
extremity,  the  king  should  have  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  for  the  people  were  more 
excited  than  their  representatives.  The  Lower 
House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a  larger 
number  of  Cavaliers  than  were  likely  to  find 
seats  again.  But  it  was  thought  that  a  disso¬ 
lution  would  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  lord  treasurer;  a  prosecution  which  might 
probably  bring  to  light  all  the  guilty  mysteries 
of  the  French  alliance,  and  might  thus  cause 
extreme  personal  annoyance  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January, 
1679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661, 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  election. 

During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the 
vhole  country  was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond 
example.  Unprecedented  sums  were  expended. 
New  tactics  were  employed.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something 
extraordinary,  that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great 
charge  for  the  conveyance  of  electors.  The 
practice  of  splitting  freeholds  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  votes  dates  from  this  memorable 
struggle.  Dissenting  preachers,  who  had  long 
hidden  themselves  in  .quiet  nooks  from  perse¬ 
cution,  now  emerged  from  their  retreats,  and 
rode  from  village  to  village  for  the  purpose  of  ( 
rekindling  the  zeal  of  the  scattered  people  of 
God.  The  tide  ran  strong  against  the  govern-  | 
ment.  Most  of  the  new  members  came  up  to 
Westminster  in  a  mood  little  diifering  from  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent  Strafford 
and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought 
to  be,  in  the  midst  of  political  commotions,  sure 
places  of  refuge  for  the  innocent  of  every  party, 
were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions  and  fouler 
corruptions  than  were  to  be  found  even  on  the 
hustings.  The  tale  of  Oates,  though  it  had 
sufficed  to  convulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not, 
until  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  suffice  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  humblest  of  those  whom  he  had  ac¬ 
cused  ;  for,  by  the  old  law  of  England,  two 
witnesses  are  necessary  to  establish  a  charge 
of  treason.  But  the  success  of  the  first  impos¬ 
tor  produced  its  natural  consequences.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and 
obscurity  to  opulence,  to  power  which  made 
him  the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  to 
notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds  all 
the  attractions  of  glory.  He  was  not  long  with-  I 
out  coadjutors  and  rivals.  A  -wretch  named 
C;\  "stairs,  who  had  earned  a  living  in  Scotland 
by  going  disguised  to  conventicles  and  then  in¬ 
forming  against  the  preachers,  led  the  way.  | 


Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed ;  and  soon, 
from  all  the  brothels,  gambling-houses,  and 
sponging-houses  of  London,  false  witnesses 
poured  forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Romar 
Catholics.  One  came  with  a  story  about  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  who  were  to  mus¬ 
ter  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and 
to  sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  canonization  and  five  hundred  pounds  to 
murder  the  king.  A  third  had  stepped  into  an 
eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  and  had  there 
heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker  vow,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to 
kill  the  heretical  tyrant.  Oates,  that  he  might 
not  be  eclipsed  by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a 
large  supplement  to  his  original  narrative.  He 
had  the  portentous  impudence  to  affirm,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind  a 
door  which  was  ajar,  and  had  there  overheard 
the  queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
her  consent  to  the  assassination  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  vulgar  believed,  and  the  highest 
magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even  such  fic¬ 
tions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm 
were  corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  party  encouraged  the  prevailing 
delusion.  The  most  respectable  among  them, 
indeed,  were  themselves  so  far  deluded  as  to 
believe  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
plot  to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham  doubtless  perceived  that  the  whoie 
was  a  romance ;  but  it  -was  a  romance  which 
served  their  turn,  and  to  their  seared  con¬ 
sciences  the  death  of  an  innocent  man  gave  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  feelings  then  common 
throughout  the  nation,  and  were  encouraged 
by  the  bench  to  indulge  those  feelings  without 
restraint.  The  multitude  applauded  Oates  and 
his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted  the  wit- 
nes"“s  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accused, 
and  snouted  with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  suf¬ 
ferers  appealed  to  the  respectability  of  their 
past  lives ;  for  the  public  mind  was  possessed 
with  a  belief  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be  to  plot 
against  a  Protestant  government.  It  was  m 
vain  that,  just  before  the  cart  passed  from 
under  their  feet,  they  resolutely  affirmed  their 
innocence ;  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that  a 
good  papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  ser¬ 
viceable  to  his  Church  as  not  only  excusable, 
but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the 
forms  of  justice,  the  new  Parliament  met ;  and 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  predominant  party, 
that  even  men  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
amid  revolutions— men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the  five 
members,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  execution  of  the  king — stood  aghast  at  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs.  The  impeachment  of 
Danby  was  resumed.  He  pleaded  the  royal 
pardon ;  but  the  Commons  treated  the  plea 
with  contempt,  and  insisted  that  the  trial 
should  proceed.  Danby,  however,  was  not  their 
chief  object.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
only  effectual  way  of  securing  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation  was  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  throne. 

The  king  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  had 
insisted  that  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom 
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inflamed  the  populace  to  madness,  should  retire 
for  a  time  to  Brussels ;  but  this  concession  did 
not  seem  to  have  produced  any  favourable 
effect.  The  Roundhead  party  was  now  de¬ 
cidedly  preponderant.  Toward  that  party 
leaned  millions  wno  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  leaned  toward  the  side  of  prero¬ 
gative.  Of  the  old  Cavaliers,  many  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  prevailing  fear  of  popery,  and 
many,  bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitude  of  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  so  much, 
looked  on  his  distress  as  carelessly  as  he  had 
looked  on  theirs.  Even  the  Anglican  clergy, 
mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  so  far  countenanced  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  as  to  join  cordially  in  the  outcry  against 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  king,  in  this  extremity,  had  recourse  to 
Sir  William  Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men 
of  that  age,  Temple  had  preserved  the  fairest 
character.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  his 
work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  ad¬ 
ministration  directed  affairs,  lived  in  strict 
privacy  He  had  quitted  his  retreat  at  the 
call  of  Danby,  had  made  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  and  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Mary  to  her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Thus  he  had  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  few 
good  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  since  the  Restoration.  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  crimes  and  blunders  of  the  last  eighteen 
years,  none  could  be  imputed  to  him.  His  pri¬ 
vate  life,  though  not  austere,  was  decorous ; 
his  manners  were  popular ;  and  he  was  not  to 
be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or  by  money. 
Something,  however,  was  wanting  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  respectable  statesman.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  his  patriotism  was  lukewarm.  He 
prized  his  ease  and  his  personal  dignity  too 
much,  and  shrank  from  responsibility  with  a 
pusillanimous  fear.  Nor,  indeed,  had  his  habits 
fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
domestic  factions.  He  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  without  having  sat  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  his  official  experience  had  been 
almost  entirely  acquired  at  foreign  courts. 
He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  diplo¬ 
matists  in  Europe ;  but  the  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  qualify  a  politician  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 

The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity.  Though  not  a  profound 
philosopher,  he  had  thought  more  than  most 
busy  men  of  the  world  on  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  government,  and  his  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  historical  studies  and  foreign  tra¬ 
vel.  He  seems  to  have  discerned  more  clearly 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  one  cause  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  government  was 
beset.  The  character  of  the  English  polity 
was  gradually  changing.  The  Parliament  was 
slowly,  but  constantly,  gaining  ground  on  the 
prerogative.  The  line  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  was  in  theory  as  strongly 
marked  as  ever,  but  in  practice  was  daily  be¬ 
coming  fainter  and  fainter.  The  theory  of  the 
Constitution  was,  that  the  king  might  name  his 
own  ministers;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
had  driven  Clarendon,  the  Cabal,  and  Dar.by 
successively  from  the  direction  of  affairs.  The 


theory  of  the  Consti  ution  was,  that  the  king 
alone  had  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  had  forced  him  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  had  all  but 
forced  him  to  make  war  with  France.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  the  king 
was  the  sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  proper  to  pardon  offenders ;  yet  he 
was  so  much  in  dread  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  rescue  from  the  gallows  men  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent  victims  of 
perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  constitu¬ 
tional  powers,  and  yet  to  prevent  it,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  encroaching  further  on  the  province 
of  the  executive  administration.  With  this 
view,  he  determined  to  interpose  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  Parliament  a  body  which 
might  break  the  shock  of  their  collision.  There 
was  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honourable,  and 
recognised  by  the  law,  which,  he  thought, 
might  be  so  remodelled  as  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He  determined  to  give  to  the  Privy 
Council  a  new  character  and  office  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  number  of  counsellors  he  fixed 
at  thirty.  Fifteen  of  them  were  to  be  the 
chief  ministers  of  state,  of  law,  and  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample  fortune  and 
high  character.  There  was  to  be  no  interior 
cabinet.  All  the  thirty  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  every  political  secret,  and  summoned  to 
every  meeting ;  and  the  king  was  to  declare 
that  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  be  guided  by 
their  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this 
contrivance,  he  could  at  once  secure  the  nation 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  crown,  and  the 
crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Par¬ 
liament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  schemes  such  as  had  been  formed 
by  the  Cabal  would  be  even  propounded  for 
discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  thirty 
eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom  were  bound  by 
no  tie  of  interest  to  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Commons, 
content  with  the  guarantee  against  misgovern- 
ment  which  such  a  council  furnished,  would 
confine  themselves  more  than  they  had  of  late 
done  to  their  strictly  legislative  functions,  and 
would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  abilities  of  its  author,  was  in 
principle  vicious.  The  new  board  was  half  a 
cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and,  like  almost 
every  other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical  or 
political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two  purposes 
altogether  different,  failed  of  accomplishing 
either.  It  was  too  large  and  too  divided  to  be 
a  good  administrative  body.  It  was  too  closely 
connected  with  the  crown  to  be,a  good  check¬ 
ing  body.  It  contained  just  enough  of  popular 
ingredients  to  make  it  a  bad  council  of  state, 
unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  delicate  negotiations,  and  for  the 
administration  of  war;  yet  were  these  popular 
ingredients  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure  the 
nation  against  misgovernment.  The  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  even  if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded;  and  it  was  not  fairly 
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tried  The  king  was  fickle  and  perfidious  ;  the 
Parliament  was  excited  and  unreasonable ;  and 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  was 
made,  though  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age 
afforded,  '’■ere  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  system  was, 
however,  hailed  with  general  delight,  for  the 
people  were  in  a  temper  to  think  any  change 
an  improvement.  They  were  also  pleased  by 
some  of  the  new  nominations.  Shaftesbury, 
now  their  favourite,  was  appointed  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent.  Russell  and  some  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  country  party  were  sworn  of 
the  council.  But  in  a  few  days  all  was  again 
in  confusion.  The  inconveniences  of  having  so 
numerous  a  cabinet  were  such  that  Temple 
Himself  consented  to  'ufringe  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  to 
become  one  of  a  small  knot  which  really  di¬ 
rected  every  thing.  With  him  were  joined 
three  other  ministers,  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of 
Essex,  George  Savile,  yiscount  Halifax,  and 
Robert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  "first  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  solid  though  not  brilliant  parts, 
and  of  grave  and  melancholy  character;  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  country  party, 
and  that  he  was  at  this  time  honestly  desirous 
to  effect,  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  state,  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  Halifax 
was,  in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was  fer¬ 
tile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished,  lumi¬ 
nous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the 
silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed 
with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit.  His  political 
tracts  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their  lite¬ 
rary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  English  classics.  To  the  weight  derived 
from  talents  so  great  and  various,  he  united  all 
the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and  ample 
possessions.  Yet  he  was  less  successful  in 
politics  than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  advan¬ 
tages.  Indeed,  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  make  his  writings  valuable  frequently 
impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life ;  for  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who 
bears  a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they 
appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With  such 
a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long  continue  to 
act  cordially  with  any  body  of  men.  All  the 
prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations  of  both  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  moved  his  scorn.  He 
despised  the  mean  arts  and  unreasonable  cla¬ 
mours  of  demagogues.  He  despised  still  more 
the  Tory  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigo¬ 
try  of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of  the 
Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable  to  comprehend 
how  any  man  should  object  to  saints’  days  and 
surplices,  and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  tem¬ 
per  he  was  what,  in  our  time,  is  called  a  Con¬ 
servative.  In  theory  he  was  a  Republican. 
Even  -when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain 
for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a  time 
with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  in¬ 
tellect  was  alwajTs  with  Locke  and  Milton.  In¬ 
deed,  his  jejts  upon  hereditary  monarchy  were 


sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  become  a 
member  of  the  Calf’s  Head  Club  than  a  privy 
councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  religion  he  was 
so  far  from  being  a  zealot  that  he  was  called  by 
the  uncharitable  an  atheist ;  but  this  imputa¬ 
tion  he  vehemently  repelled;  and  in  truth, 
though  he  sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the  way 
in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers  both  of 
argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  sub¬ 
jects,  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  un¬ 
susceptible  of  religious  impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom 
the  two  great  parties  contemptuously  called 
Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  this 
nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour, 
and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity 
of  the  appellation.  Every  thing  good,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate  zone 
trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen. 
The  English  Church  trims  between  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  madness  and  the  papist  lethargy.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitution  trims  between  Turkish  des¬ 
potism  and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing 
but  a  just  temper  between  propensities,  any 
one  of  which,  if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes 
vice ;  nay,  the  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  consists  in  the  exact  equilibrium  of  at¬ 
tributes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
order  of  the  world.*  Thus  Halifax  was  a  trim¬ 
mer  on  principle.  He  was  also  a  trimmer  by 
the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his 
heart.  His  understanding  was  keen,  skeptical, 
inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objec¬ 
tions  ;  his  taste  refined ;  his  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  exquisite ;  his  temper  placid  and  forgiv¬ 
ing,  but  fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone 
either  to  malevolence  or  to  enthusiastic  admi¬ 
ration.  Such  a  man  could  not  long  be  constant 
to  any  band  of  political  allies.  He  must  hot, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd 
of  renegades;  for  though,  like  them,  he  passed 
from  side  to  side,  his  transition  was  always  m 
the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He  had  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  those  who  fly  from  ex¬ 
treme  to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which  they  have  deserted  with  an  animosity 
far  exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His 
place  was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the 
community,  and  he  never  wandered  far  beyond 
the  frontier  of  either.  The  party  to  which  he 
at  any  moment  belonged  was  the  party  which, 
at  that  moment,  he  liked  best,  because  it  was 
the  party  of  which,  at  that  moment,  he  had 
the  nearest  view.  He  was,  therefore,  always 
severe  upon  his  violent  associates,  and  was 
always  in  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate 
opponents.  Every  faction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  triumph,  incurred  his 
censure,  and  every  faction,  when  vanquished 
and  persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To 
his  lasting  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose  fate  has 
left  the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  Whig  and  on 
the  Toryhame 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  op¬ 
position,  and  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the 
royal  displeasure,  which  was  indeed  so  strong 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  I  believe  Halifax  to  have  been  the 
author,  or  at  least  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  “Character 
of  a  Trimmer,”  which,  for  a  time,  went  under  the  name 
I  of  liis  kinsman,  Sir  William  Coventry. 
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that  be  wa3  not.  admitted  into  the  council  of  the 
thirty  without  much  difficulty  and  long  alterca¬ 
tion.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained 
a  footing  at  court,  the  charms  of  his  manner 
and  of  his  conversation  made  him  a  favourite. 
He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
public  discontent.  He  thought  that  liberty  was 
for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  were  in  danger.  He,  therefore, 
as  was  his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker 
side.  Perhaps  his  conversion  was  not  wholly 
disinterested ;  for  study  and  reflection,  though 
they  had  emancipated  him  from  many  vulgar 
prejudices,  had  left  him  a  slave  to  vulgar  de¬ 
sires.  Money  he  did  not  want,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means 
which,  in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  consi¬ 
dered  as  dishonourable;  but  rank  and  power 
had  strong  attractions  for  him.  He  pretended, 
indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great 
offices  as  baits  which  could  allure  none  but 
fools,  that  he  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pa¬ 
geantry,  and  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall 
to  the  quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient 
hall  at  Itufford;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little 
at  variance  with  his  professions.  In  truth,  he 
wished  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  cour¬ 
tiers  and  of  philosophers,  to  be  admired  for  at¬ 
taining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  admired  for  despising  them. 

Sunderland  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  this 
man  the  political  immorality  of  his  age  was 
personified  in  the  most  lively  manner.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  keen  understanding,  a  restless 
and  mischievous  temper,  a  cold  heart,  and  an 
abject  spirit.  His  mind  had  undergone  a  train¬ 
ing  by  which  all  his  vices  had  been  nursed  up 
to  the  rankest  maturity.  At  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  he  had  passed  several  years  in  diplo¬ 
matic  posts  abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some 
time,  minister  in  France.  Every  calling  has  its 
peculiar  temptations.  There  is  no  injustice  in 
saying  that  diplomatists,  as  a  class,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  more  distinguished  by  their  address, 
by  the  art  with  which  they  win  the  confidence 
of  those’with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  catch  the  tone  of  every 
society  into  which  they  arc  admitted,  than  by 
generous  enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude;  and 
the  relations  between  Charles  and  Louis  were 
such  that  no  English  nobleman  could  long  reside 
in  France  as  envoy,  and  retain  any  patriotic  or 
honourable  sentiment.  Sunderland  came  forth 
from  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  cunning,  supple,  shameless,  free 
from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  of  all  princi¬ 
ples.  He  was,  by  hereditary  connection,  a  Ca¬ 
valier;  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had  nothing 
in  common.  They  were  zealous  for  monarchy, 
and  condemned  in  theory  all  resistance ;  yet  they 
had  sturdy  English  hearts,  which  would  never 
have  endured  real  despotism.  He,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  a  languid,  speculative  liking  for  Re¬ 
publican  institutions,  which  was  compatible  with 
perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the  most  ser¬ 
vile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power.  Like  many 
other  accomplished  flatterers  and  negotiators, 
he  was  far  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  reading 
tlie  characters  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses 
of  individuals,  than  in  the  art  of  discerning  the 
feelings  of  great  masses  and  of  foreseeing  the 
approach  of  great  revoluti  as.  He  was  adroit 


in  intrigue;  and  it  was  difficult  even  foi  shrewd 
and  experienced  men,  who  had  been  amply  fore¬ 
warned  of  his  perfidy,  to  withstand  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to.  his 
professions  of  attachment ;  but  he  was  so  intent 
on  observing  and  courting  particular  persons, 
that  he  forgot  to  study  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  most  momentous  events  of  his  time. 
Every  important  movement  and  rebound  of  the 
public  mind  took  him  by  surprise;  and  the 
world,  unable  to  understand  how  so  clever  a 
man  could  be  blind  to  what  was  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  politicians  of  the  coffee-houses, 
sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what  were, 
in  truth,  mere  blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his 
eminent  abilities  displayed  themselves.  In  the 
royal  closet  or  in  a  very  small  circle  he  exer¬ 
cised  great  influence,  but  at  the  council  board 
he  was  taciturn,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  ho 
never  opened  his  lips. 

The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown 
soon  found  that  thbir  position  was  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  invidious.  The  other  members  of  the 
council  murmured  at  a  distinction  inconsistent 
with  the  king’s  promises ;  and  some  of  them, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook 
themselves  to  strenuous  opposition  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  agitation,  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily  became 
more  violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion  which  they 
could  devise,  provided  only  that  they  would  not 
touch  the  order  of  succession.  They  would 
hear  of  no  compromise.  They  would  have  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  king,  therefore,  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  publicly  promised  to  take  no  step  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  his  new  council,  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords  without  mentioning  his 
intention  in  council,  and  prorogued  the  Par¬ 
liament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1679,  is  a  great  era  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  for  on  that  day  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.  From  the  time  of 
the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive  law  respect¬ 
ing  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had 
been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  but  it  had 
been  inefficacious  for  want  of  a  stringent  system 
of  procedure.  What  was  needed  was  not  a 
new  right,  but  a  prompt. and.  searching  remedy ; 
and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
supplied.  The  king  would  gladly  have  refused 
his  consent  to  that  measure,  but  he  was  about 
ter  appeal  from  his  Parliament  to  his  people  on 
the  question  of  the  succession,  and  he  could 
not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  to  reject 
a  bill  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  England  be¬ 
came  for  a  short  time  free.  In  old  times  print¬ 
ers  had  been  strictly  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in  spite 
of  the  philosophical  and  eloquent  expostulation 
of  Milton,  established  and  maintained  a  censor¬ 
ship.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  an  act  had 
been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  of 
unlicensed  books  ;  and  it  had  been  provided 
that  this  act  should  continue  in  force  till  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament. 
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That  moment  had  now  arrived;  and  the  king, 
in  the  very  i!  ot  of  dismissing  the  houses,  eman¬ 
cipated  the  press. 

Shortly  aft  er  the  prorogation  came  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  another  general  election.  The  zeal 
and  strength  of  the  Opposition  were  at  the 
height.  The  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
louder  than  ever ;  and  with  this  cry  was  min¬ 
gled  another  cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the 
multitude,  but  which  was  heard  with  regret 
and  alarm  by  all  judicious  friends  of  freedom. 
Hot  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York,  an 
avowed  papist,  but  those  of  his  two  daughters, 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestants,  were  assailed. 
It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  eldest 
natural  son  of  the  king  had  been  born  in  wed¬ 
lock,  and  was  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent, 
had  fallen  in  at  the  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters, 
a  Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  of  weak  un¬ 
derstanding  and  dissolute  manners.  She  be¬ 
came  his  mistress,  and  presented  him  with  a 
son.  A  suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his 
doubts  ;  for  the  lady  had  several  admirers,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any.  Charles, 
however,  readily  took  her  word,  and  poured 
forth  on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy  was 
then  called,  an  overflowing  fondness,  such  as 
seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  that  easy,  but  cool 
and  careless  nature.  Soon  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  young  favourite,  who  had  learned  in 
France  the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appearance  at 
W’hitehall.  lie  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  at¬ 
tended  by  pages,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  several 
distinctions  which  had  till  then  been  confined 
to  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  He  was  married, 
while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne  Scott, 
heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  He 
took  her  name,  and  received  with  her  hand 
possession  of  her  ample  domains.  The  estate 
which  he  acquired  by  this  match  was  popularly 
estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Titles,  and  favours  more  substantial 
than  titles,  were  lavished  on  him.  He  was 
made  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre 
south  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  the 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes.  His 
countenance  was  eminently  handsome  and  en¬ 
gaging,  his  temper  sweet,  his  manners  polite 
and  affable.  Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Puritans.  Though  he  was  known 
to  have  been  privy  to  the  shameful  attack  on 
Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  country  party.  Even  austere 
moralists  owned  that,  in  such  a  court,  strict 
conjugal  fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been  married 
to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were  willing 
to  excuse  a  headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with 
immoderate  vengeance  an  insult  offered  to  his 
father  ;  and  soon  the  stain  left  by  loose  amours 
and  midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by  honourable 
exploits.  When  Charles  and  Louis  united  their 
forces  against  Holland,  Monmouth  commanded 
the  English  auxiliaries  who  were  sent  to  the 
Continent,  and  approved  himself  a  gallant  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officey.  On  his 
return  he  ffiund  himself  '■he  most  popular  man 


in  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was  withheld  from 
him  but  the  crown ;  nor  did  even  the  crown 
seem  to  be  absolutely  beyond  his  reach.  The 
distinction  which  had  most  injudiciously  been 
made  between  him  and  the  highest  nobles  had 
produced  evil  consequences.  When  a  boy,  he 
had  been  invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  uncovered  round  him.  When  foreign 
princes  died,  he  had  mourned  for  them  in  the 
long  purple  cloak,  which  no  other  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert,  was 
permitted  to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself  as 
a  legitimate  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age,  was  devoted  to  his 
pleasures  and  regardless  of  his  dignity.  It 
could  hardly  be  thought  incredible  that  he 
should  at  twenty  have  gone  through  the  form 
of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  fasci¬ 
nated  him,  and  who  was  not  to  be  won  on  easier 
terms.  While  Monmouth  was  still  a  child,  and 
while  the  Duke  of  York  still  passed  for  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  that  the  king  had  made  Lucy 
Walters  his  wife,  and  that,  if  every  one  had  his 
right,  her  son  would  be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much 
was  said  of  a  certain  black  box^  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the  contract 
of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had  returned 
from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  high  character 
for  valour  and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
York  was  known  to  be  a  member  of  a  Church 
detested  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
this  idle  story  became  important.  For  it  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Against  it 
there  was  the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king, 
made  before  his  council,  and  by  his  order  com¬ 
municated  to  his  people ;  but  the  multitude, 
always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  in 
eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the 
black  box.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  acted 
on  this  occasion  as  they  acted  with  respect  to 
the  more  odious  fable  of  Oates,  and  counte¬ 
nanced  a  story  which  they  must  have  despised. 
The  interest  which  the  populace  took,  in  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
true  religion,  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Bri 
tisli  throne,  was  kept  up  by  every  artifice 
When  Monmouth  arrived  in  London  at  mid¬ 
night,  the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  proclaim  the  joyful  event  through 
the  streets  of  the  city ;  the  people  left  their 
beds  ;  bonfires  were  lighted ;  the  windows  were 
illuminated;  the  churches  were  opened  ;  and  a 
merry  peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
not  less  pomp,  and  with  far  more  enthusiasm, 
than  had  been  displayed  when  kings  had  made 
progresses  through  the  realm.  He  was  escorted 
from  mansion  to  mansion  by  long  cavalcades  of 
armed  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Cities  poured 
forth  their  whole  population  to  receive  him. 
Electors  thronged  round  him,  to  assure  him 
that  their  votes  were  at  his  disposal.  To  such 
a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that  he 
not  only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  the  lions 
of  England  and  the  lilies  of  France  without  the 
baton  sinister  under  which,  according  to  th6 
1  laws  of  heraldry,  they  were  debruised  in  token 
of  his  illegitimate  birth,  but  ventured  to  touch 
for  the  king’s  evil.  At  the  same  time,  he  neg- 
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lecttd  no  art  of  condescension  by  which  the 
love  of  the  multitude  could  be  conciliated.  He 
stood  godfather  to  the  children  of  the  peasantry, 
mingled  ir  every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played 
at  quarter-staff,  and  won  foot-races  in  his  boots 
against  fleet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of 
the  greatest  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  error,  and  should  by  that  error 
have  greatly  endangered  their  country  and  their 
religion.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
they  set  up  the  Lady  Jane,  without  any  show 
of  birthright,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  their 
enemy  Mary,  but  also  to  Elizabeth,  the  true 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reformation.  Thus 
the  most  respectable  Protestants,  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  papists.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part 
of  the  Opposition,  by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a 
claimant  of  the  crown,  attacked  the  rights,  not 
only  of  James,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as 
an  implacable  enemy  of  their  faith  and  their 
liberties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  who  were  eminently  marked  out,  both 
by  situation  and  by  personal  qualities,  as  the 
defenders  of  all  free  governments  and  of  all 
Reformed  churches. 

In  a  few  years  the  folly  of  this  course  became 
manifest.  At  present  the  popularity  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  Opposition.  The  elections  went  against 
the  court;  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
houses  drew  near ;  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  king  should  determine  on  some  line  of  con¬ 
duct.  Those  who  advised  him  discerned  the 
first  faint  signs  of  a  change  in  public  feeling, 
and  hoped  that,  by  merely  postponing  the  con¬ 
flict,  he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  victory. 
He,  therefore,  without  even  asking  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  the  thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue 
the  new  Parliament  before  it  entered  on  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  returned  from  Brussels,  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Scotland,  aud  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple’s  plan  of  government  was  now  avow¬ 
edly  abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten.  The 
Privy  Council  again  became  what  it  had  been. 
Shaftesbury  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  politics  resigned  their  seats.  Temple 
himself,  as  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  garden  and  his  library.  Essex 
quitted  the  board  of  Treasury,  aud  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Opposition;  but  Halifax,  disgusted 
and  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  Sunderland,  who  never  quitted  place 
while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the  king’s 
service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took 
pla  ;e  at  this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness 
wa )  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants.  Two 
statesmen,  who  subsequently  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  eminence  which  a  British  subject  can  reach, 
soon  began  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  These  were  Lawrence  Hyde  and 
Sidney  Godolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the 
first  Duchess  of  York.  He  had  excellent  parts, 
which  had  been  improved  by  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  experience;  but  the  infirmities  of 


his  temper  detracted  much  from  the  effective 
strength  of  his  abilities.  Negotiator  and  oou”- 
tier  as  he  was,  he  never  learned  the  art  of  go¬ 
verning  or  of  concealing  his  emotions.  When 
prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boastful ;  when 
he  sustained  a  check,  his  undisguised  mortifica¬ 
tion  doubled  the  trrmnph  of  his  enemies  ;  very 
slight  provocations  sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger ; 
and  when  he  was  angry,  he  said  bitter  things 
which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  pacified,  but 
which  others  remembered  many  years.  His 
quickness  and  penetration  would  have  made 
him  a  consummate  man  of  business  but  for  his 
self-sufficiency  and  impatience.  His  writings 
prove  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
orator,  but  his  irritability  prevented  him  from 
doing  himself  justice  in  debate ;  for  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion ; 
and,  from  the  moment  when  he  went  into  a 
passion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  opponents  far 
inferior  to  hin  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that 
generation,  he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and 
rancorous  party  man,  a  Cavalier  of  the  old 
school,  a  zealous  champion  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans  and 
Nonconformists.  He  had,  consequently,  a  great 
body  of  personal  adherents.  The  clergy  espe¬ 
cially  looked  on  him  as  their  own  man,  and 
extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some  need ;  for  he 
drank  deep  ;  and  when  he  was  in  a  rage — and 
he  very  often  was  in  a  rage — he  gwore  like  a 
porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  Treasury.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury  had  not  then  the  importance  and 
dignity  which  now  belong  to  it.  When  there 
was  a  lord  treasurer,  that  great  officer  was 
generally  prime  minister ;  but  when  the  white 
staff  was  in  commission,  the  chief  commissioner 
did  not  rank  so  high  as  a  secretary  of  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole  that  fhe  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  executive  government. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and 
the  self-possession  of  a  veteran  courtier.  He 
was  laborious,  clear-headed,  and  profoundly 
versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  found  him  a  useful  servant ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his 
character  which  could  prevent  him  from  serving 
any  government.  “Sidney  Godolphin,”  said 
Charles,  “is  never  in  the  way,  and  never  out 
of  the  way.”  This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to 
explain  Godolphin’s  extraordinary  success  in 
life. 

He  acted  at  different  times  with  both  the 
great  political  parties,  but  he>iever  shared  in 
the  passions  of  either.  Like  most  men  of  cau¬ 
tious  tempers  and  prosperous  fortunes,  he  had 
a  strong  disposition  to  support  whatever  ex¬ 
isted.  He  disliked  revolutions  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  he  disliked  revolutions, 
he  disliked  counter-revolutions.  His  deport¬ 
ment  was  remarkably  grave  and  reserved,  but 
his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous  ;  and 
most  of  the  time  which  he  could  save  from  pub¬ 
lic  business  was  spent  in  racing,  car  1-playing, 
and  cock-fighting.  He  now  sat  below  Roches¬ 
ter  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  distinguished 
himself  there  by  assiduity  and  intelligence. 
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Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suffered  to 
meet  ior  despatch  of  business,  a  whole  year 
elapsed  ;  an  eventful  year,  which  has  left  last¬ 
ing  traces  in  our  manners  and  language.  Never 
before  had  political  controversy  been  carried 
on  with  so  much  freedom  ;  never  before  had 
political  clubs  existed  with  so  elaborate  an  or¬ 
ganization  or  so  formidable  an  influence.  The 
one  question  of  the  exclusion  occupied  the  pub- 
■dic  mind.  All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of  the 
realm  took  part  in  the  conflict.  On  one  side 
it  was  maintained  that  the  Constitution  and 
religion  of  the  state  would  never  be  secure 
under  a  popish  king  ;  on  the  other,  that  the 
right  of  James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  turn 
was  derived  from  God,  and  could  not  be  an¬ 
nulled,  even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Every  county,  every  town, 
every  family,  was  in  agitation.  The  civilities 
and  hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  were  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
blood  were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were 
divided  into  angry  parties ;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  zealous 
adherents  on  all  the  forms  of  Westminster  and 
Eton.  The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the 
contending  factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought 
on  the  stage  by  the  zealous  Protestants.  Pen¬ 
sioned  poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  with  eulogies  on  the  king  and  the  duke. 
The  malecontents  besieged  the  throne  with  pe¬ 
titions,  demanding  that  Parliament  might  be 
forthwith  convened.  The  Loyalists  sent  up 
addresses,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
all  who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign. 
The  citizens  of  London  assembled  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  burn  the  pope  in  effigy.  The 
government  posted  cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and 
placed  ordnance  round  Whitehall.  In  that  year 
our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two  words,  Mob 
and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season 
of  tumult  and  imposture.*  Opponents  of  the 
court  were  called  Birmingliams,  petitioners, 
and  exclusionists.  Those  who  took  the  king’s 
side  were  Anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and 
tantivies.  These  appellations  soon  became  ob¬ 
solete  ;  but  at  this  time  were  first  heard  two 
nicknames,  which,  though  originally  given  in 
insult,  were  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which 
are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread  as 
widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  literature  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  circumstance,  that  one  of  thesj  nicknames 
was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovern- 
nient  had  called  into  existence  bands  of  despe¬ 
rate  men,  whose  ferocity  was  heightened  by 
religious  enthusiasm.  In  Scotland,  some  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppres¬ 
sion,  had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  government,  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  advantages  against  the  king’s 
forces,  and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Mon¬ 
mouth,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  from  Eng¬ 
land,  had  routed  them  at  Botliwell  Bridge. 
These  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the 
rustios  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were  vul¬ 
garly  called  Whigs.  Thus  the  appellation  of 
Whig  was  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots 
sf  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to  op¬ 


pose  the  court,  and  to  treat  Protestant  Noncon¬ 
formists  with  indulgence.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to  popish 
outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were  after¬ 
ward  known  as  Whiteboys.  Those  men  were 
then  called  Tories.  The  ndme  of  Tory  was 
therefore  given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to 
concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catholic  prince 
from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have 
been  sufficiently  violent  if  it  had  been  left  to 
itself ;  but  it  was  studiously  exasperated  by 
the  common  enemy  of  both.  Louis  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  bribe  and  to  flatter  both  court  and 
Opposition.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm ; 
he  exhorted  James  to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not  to  flinch,  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  protection  of 
France. 

Through  all  this  agitation,  a  discerning  eye 
might  have  perceived  that  the  public  opinion 
was  gradually  changing.  The  persecution  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  went  on,  but  convictions 
were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new 
brood  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain 
named  Dangerfield  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts;  but  the  stories  of  these 
men,  though  better  constructed  than  that  of 
Oates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were  no  longer 
so  easy  of  belief  as  during  the  panic  which 
had  followed  the  murder  of  Godfrey  ;  and 
judges  who,  while  the  popular  phrensy  was  at 
the  height,  had  been  its  most  obsequious  in¬ 
struments,  now  ventured  to  express  some  nart 
of  what  they  had  from  the  first  thought. 

At  length,  in  October,  1680,  the  Parliament 
met.  The  Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in 
the  Commons  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  went 
through  all  its  stages  there  without  difficulty. 
The  king  scarcely  knew  on  what  members  of  his 
own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.  Hyde  had  been 
true  to  his  Tory  opinions,  and  had  steadily 
supported  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy; 
but  Godolphin,  anxious  for  quiet,  and  believ 
ing  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only  by  con 
cession,  wished  the  bill  to  pass.  Sunderland, 
ever  false  and  ever  short-sighted,  unable  to 
discern  the  signs  of  approaching  reaction,  and 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  party  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote 
against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
implored  her  royal  lover  not  to  rush  headlong 
to  destruction.  If  there  were  any  point  on 
which  he  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of 
honour,  it  was  the  question  of  the  succession ; 
but  during  some  days  it  seemed  that  he  would 
submit.  He  wavered,  asked  what  sum  the  Com¬ 
mons  would  give  him  if  he  yielded,  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  Whigs;  but  a  deep  mutual  distrust,  which 
had  been  many  years  growing,  and  which  had 
been  carefully  nursed  by  the  arts  of  France, 
made  a  treaty  impossible.  Neither  side  would 
place  confidence  in  the  other.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion  now  looked  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  The  king  himself  was  present.  The 
debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally  fu¬ 
rious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels 
of  swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second.  Shaftes¬ 
bury  and  Essex  were  joined  by  the  treacherous 


*  North’s  Examen,  231,  574. 
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Sunderland  ;  but  tlie  genius  of  Halifax  bore 
down  all  opposition.  Deserted  by  his  most 
important  colleagues,  and  opposed  to  a  crowd 
of  able  antagonists,  he  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  a  succession  of  speeches, 
which,  many  years  later,  were  remembered  as 
master-pieces  of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of  elo¬ 
quence.  It  is  seldom  that  oratoi’y  changes 
rotes  ;  yet  the  attestation  of  contemporaries 
leaves  no  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion,  rotes 
were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Halifax.  The 
bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority.* 

The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat, 
found  some  consolation  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  Roman  Catholics.  William  Howard,  vis¬ 
count  Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  who 
had  been  accused  of  a  share  in  the  plot,  was 
brought  before  the  bar  of  his  peers,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  Oates  and  of  two  other  false  wit¬ 
nesses,  Dugdale  and  Turberville,  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  given  a  useful  warning  to 
the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  the 
prisoner  not  guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  received  the  dying  de¬ 
clarations  of  Oates’s  victims  with  mockery  and 
execrations,  now  loudly  expressed  a  belief  that 
Stafford  was  a  murdered  man.  When  he  with 
his  last  breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry 
was,  “God  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  believe 
you,  my  lord.”  A  judicious  observer  might 
easily  have  predicted  that  the  blood  then  shed 
would  shortly  have  blood. 

The  king  determined  to  try  once  more  the 
experiment  of  a  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1681.  Since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  the 
houses  had  constantly  sat  at  Westminster,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capital : 
but  so  extraordinary  a  conjuncture  seemed  to 
require  extraordinary  precautions.  If  the  Par¬ 
liament  were  held  in  its  usual  place  of  assem¬ 
bling,  the  House  of  Commons  might  declare 
itself  permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  London.  The  train- 
bands  might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they 
had  risen  forty  yeai's  before  to  defend  Pym  and 
Hampden.  The  guards  might  be  overpowered, 
the  place  forced,  the  king  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  mutinous  subjects.  At  Oxford 
there  was  no  such  danger.  The  University  was 
devoted  to  the  crown,  and  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  generally  Tories.  Here, 
therefore,  the  Opposition  had  more  reason  than 
the  king  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The 
Whigs  still  composed  a  majority. of  the  House 
of  Commoiis;  but  it  was  plain  that  the  Tory 


*  A  peel  ivho  was  present  has  described  tho  effect  of 
Halifax’s  oratory  in  words  which  I  will  quote/hceause, 
though  they  ha'e  been  long  in  print,  they  are  probably 
known  to  few  even  of  the  most  curious  and  diligent  read¬ 
ers  of  history  — 

uOf  powerful  eloquence  and  great  parts  were  the  duke’s 
enemies  who  lid  assert  the  hill;  but  a  noble  lord  appeared 
fgainst  it,  who,  that  day,  ill  all  the  force  of  speech,  in  rea¬ 
son,  in  arguments  of  what  should  concern  the  public  or 
the  private  interests  of  men,  in  honour,  iu  conscience,  in 
"state,  did  outdo  himself  and  every  other  man;  and,  in 


spirit  was  fast  rising  througnout  the  country. 
It  should  seem  that  the  sagacious  and  versatile 
Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  coming 
change,  and  to  have  consented  to  the  compro¬ 
mise  which  the  court  offered ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  utterly  forgotten  his  old  tactics.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst 
event,  would  have  secured  his  retreat,  he  took 
up  a  position  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  either  conquer  or  perish.  Perhaps  his 
head,  strong  as  it  was,  had  been  turned  by 
popularity,  by  success,  and  by  the  excitement 
of  conflict.  Perhaps  he  had  spurred  his  party 
till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was  really 
hurried  on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed 
to  guide. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  The  meeting  at 
Oxford  resembled  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet 
than  that  of  an  English  Parliament.  The  Whig 
members  were  escorted  by  great  numbers  of 
their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and  serving- 
men,  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  with  the 
royal  guards.  The  slightest  provocation  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  produced  a 
civil  war;  but  neither  side  dared  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  The  king  again  offered  to  consent 
to  any  thing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill :  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  determined  to  accept  nothing  but 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  In  a  few  days  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  again  dissolved. 

The  king  had  triumphed.  The  reaction, 
which  had  begun  some  months  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  houses  at  Oxford,  now  went  rapidly 
on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still  hostile  to 
popery ;  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole 
history  of  the  plot,  they  felt  that  their  Protest¬ 
ant  zeal  had  hurried  them  into  folly  and  crime, 
and  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been 
induced  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour  for  the 
blood  of  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-Christians. 
The  most  loyal,  indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the 
administration  of  Charles  had  often  been  highly 
blamable ;  but  men  who  had  not  the  full  in¬ 
formation  which  we  possess  touching  his  deal¬ 
ings  witli  France,  and  who  were  disgusted  by 
the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the  large 
concessions  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
he  had  made  to  his  Parliaments,  and  the  still 
larger  concessions  which  he  had  declared  him¬ 
self  willing  to  make.  He  had  consented  to  the 
laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  Privy  Council,  and 
from  all  civil  and  military  offices.  He  had 
passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  If  securities 
yet  stronger  had  uot  been  provided  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Constitution  and  the 
Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  sovereign,  the  fault  lay  not  with  Charles, 
who  had  invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such 
securities,  but  with  those  Whigs  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  hear  of  any  substitute  for  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill.  One  thing  only  had  the  king  denied 
to  his  people.  He  had  refused  to  take  away 


fine,  his  conduct  and  his  parts  were  both  victorious,  and 
by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party  wero  ovir* 
thrown.” 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Henry,  oar‘  of 
Peterborough,  in  a  volume  entitled  “Succinct  Genealogies 
by  Robert  Halstead,”  fol.,  16S5.  The  name  of  Halstead  is 
fictitious.  The  real  authors  were  the  F.arl  of  Pei  (Tho¬ 
rough  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The  book  is  extremely 
rare.  Only  twenty- four  copies  were  printed,  two  of  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  two.  me  be]  mgee 
to  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Grenville. 
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fxis  brother’s  birthright.  And  was  there  not 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  refusal  was 
prompted  by  laudable  feelings  ?  What  selfish 
motive  could  faction  itself  impute  to  the  royal 
mind  ?  The  Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the 
reigning  king’s  prerogatives,  or  diminish  his 
income.  Indeed,  by  passing  it,  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  an  ample  addition  to  his  own 
revenue.  And  what  was  it  to  him  who  ruled 
after  him?  Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilec¬ 
tions,  they  were  known  to  be  rather  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  than  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the 
king’s  conduct,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  that, 
careless  as  was  his  temper,  and  loose  as  wrere 
his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And,  if  so,  would 
the  nation  compel  him  to  do  what  he  thought 
criminal  and  disgraceful?  To  apply,  even  by 
strictly  constitutional  means,  a  violent  pressure 
to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous  Royalists 
ungenerous  and  undutiful.  But  strictly  con- 
stitutional  means  were  not  the  only  means 
which  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to  employ. 
Signs  were  already  discernible  which  por¬ 
tended  the  approach  of  civil  war.  Men  who 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  acquired  an  odious  notoriety,  had 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which,  after  the 
Restoration,  they  had  hidden  themselves  from 
the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and 
busy  faces  everywhere,  and  appeared  to  anti¬ 
cipate  a  second  reign  of  the  saints.  Another 
Naseby,  another  High  Court  of  Justice,  another 
Commonwealth,  another  usurper  on  the  throne, 
the  Lords  again  ejected  from  their  hall  by  vio¬ 
lence,  the  universities  again  purged,  the  Church 
again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans 
again  dominant — to  such  results  did  the  des¬ 
perate  policy  of  the  Opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  the  majority  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally 
round  the  throne.  The  situation  of  the  king 
bore,  at  this  time,  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the  grand 
remonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  1641  had  not  been  suffered  to  run  its 
course.  Charles  the  First,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  people,  long  estranged,  were  return¬ 
ing  to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  had,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  realm,  forfeited  their 
confidence  for  ever.  Had  Charles  the  Second 
taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrested  the 
Whig  leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  im¬ 
peached  them  of  high  treason  before  a  tribunal 
which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  would  speedily  have 
regained  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced,  at  this 
crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  for  his  ends, 
was  singularly  judicious.  He  determined  to 
conform  to  the  law,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  vigorous  and  unsparing  use  of  the  law 
against  his  adversaries.  He  was  not  bound  to 
convoke  a  Parliament  till  three  years  should 
have  elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed  for 
money.  The  produce  of  the  taxes  which  had 
been  settled  on  him  for  life  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mate.  He  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
He  could  retrench  his  expenses  by  giving  up 
the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier; 
and  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from 


France.  He  had,  therefore,  ample  time  and 
means  for  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The 
judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriffs  ;  and,  in 
almost  all  the  counties  of  England,  the  sheriffs 
were  nominated  by  himself.  Witnesses,  of  the 
same  class  with  those  who  had  recently  sworn 
away  the  lives  of  papists,  were  ready  to  swear 
away  the  lives  of  Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  College,  a  noisy  and 
violent  demagogue  of  mean  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  by  trade  a  joiner,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail.* 
He  had  been  at  Oxford  when  the  Parliament 
sat  there,  and  was  accused  of  having  planned 
a  rising  and  attack  on  the  king’s  guards.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  given  against  him  by  Dugdale  and 
Turberville,  the  same  infamous  men  who  had,  a 
few  months  earlier,  borne  false  witness  against 
Stafford.  In  the  sight  of  a  jury  of  country 
squires  no  exclusionist  was  likely  to  find  favour. 
College  was  convicted.  The  verdict  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  crowd  which  filled  the  court-house 
of  Oxford  with  a  roar  of  exultation,  as  barba¬ 
rous  as  that  which  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  raising  when  innocent  papists 
were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre, 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  in  which  he  had 
himself  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first 
victory,  now  aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a 
very  different  class.  It  was  resolved  that 
Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life.  Evidence  was  collected  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  support  a  charge  of  treason  ; 
but  the  facts  which  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  sheriffs  of  London,  chosen  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named  a 
Whig  grand  jury,  which  threw  out  the  bill. 
This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those  who 
advised  the  king,  suggested  to  them  a  new  and 
daring  scheme.  Since  the  charter  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  an¬ 
nulled.  It  was  pretended,  therefore,  that  the 
city  of  London  had  by  some  irregularities  for¬ 
feited  its  municipal  privileges ;  and  proceed¬ 
ings  were  instituted  against  the  corporation  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  At  the  same  time, 
those  laws  which  had,  soon  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  been  enacted  against  Nonconformists,  and 
which  had  remained  dormant  during  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced  all  over  the 
kingdom  with  extreme  rigour. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  subdued. 
Though  in  evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  powerful  party;  and,  as  they  mus¬ 
tered  strong  in  the  large  towns,  and  especially 
in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show 
more  than  proportioned  to  their  real  force. 
Animated  by  the  recollection  of  p#st  triumphs, 
and  by  the  sense  of  present  oppression,  they 
overrated  both  their  strength  and  their  wrongs. 
It  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear 
and  overwhelming  case  which  can  alone  justify 
so  violent  a  remedy  as  resistance  to  an  esta¬ 
blished  government.  Whatever  they  might  sus- 


*This  is  mentioned  in  the  curious  work,  entitled  “  Rasr 
(ruaglio  della  solenno  Comparsa  fatta  in  Roma  gli  otto  di 
Gennaio,  16ST,  dall’  illustriesimo  it  excellentissimo  signor 
Conte  di  Castelmaine.” 
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eet,  they  could  not  prove  that  their  sovereign 
ad  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  against 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  England.  What 
was  apparent  was  not  Sufficient  to  warrant  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  If  the  Exclusion  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out,  it  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval  with  the 
Constitution.  If  the  king  had  dissolved  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  virtue  of  a 
prerogative  which  had  never  been  questioned. 
If  the  court  had,  since  the  dissolution,  taken  some 
harsh  measures,  still  those  measures  were  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
with  the  recent  practice  of  the  malecontents 
themselves.  If  the  king  had  prosecuted  his  op¬ 
ponents,  he  had  prosecuted  them  according  to 
the  proper  forms  and  before  the  proper  tribu¬ 
nals.  The  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown 
was  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence 
on  which  the  noblest  blood  of  England  had 
lately  been  shed  by  the  Opposition.  The  treat¬ 
ment  which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect 
from  judges,  advocates,  sheriffs,  juries,  and 
spectators,  was  no  worse  than  the  treatment 
which  had  lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs 
good  enough  for  an  accused  papist.  If  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  city  of  London  were  attacked,  they 
were  attacked,  not  by  military  violence  or  by 
any  disputable  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminster 
Hall.  No  law  was  suspended.  No  tax  was 
imposed  by  royal  authority.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  respected.  Even  the  Test  Act 
was  enforced.  The  Opposition,  therefore,  could 
not  bring  home  to  the  king  that  species  of  mis- 
government  which  alone  could  justify  insurrec¬ 
tion  ;  and,  even  had  his  misgovernment  been 
more  flagrant  than  it  was,  insurrection  would 
still  have  been  criminal,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  1682  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  Roundheads  forty  years  before.  Those 
who  took  up  arms  against  Charles  the  First 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a  Parliament 
which  had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
could  not,  without  its  own  consent,  be  legally 
dissolved.  The  opponents  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  were  private  men.  Almost  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted 
Charles  the  First.  All  the  military  and  naval 
resources  of  the  kingdom  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nation  against  Charles  the  First.  But  those 
who  were  disposed  to  levy  war  against  Charles 
the  Second  were  certainly  a  minority.  It  could 
not  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  that,  if 
they  attempted  a  rising,  the}7  would  fail.  Still 
less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  failure  would 
aggravate  every  t^'il  of  which  they  complained. 
The  true  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit 
with  patience  to  adversity  which  wras  the  natu¬ 
ral  consequence  and  the  just  punishment  of 
their  errors ;  to  wait  patiently  for  that  turn  of 
public  feeling  which  must  inevitably  come ;  to 
observe  the  law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded  to  innocence. 
Unhappily,  they  took  a  very  different  course. 
Unscrupulous  and  hot-headed  chiefs  of  the  party 
formed  and  discussed  schemes  of  resistance, 
and  were  heard,  if  not  with  approbation,  yet 


with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by  much  1  ette? 
men  than  themselves.  It  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Bristol,  and  at  New¬ 
castle.  Communications  were  opened  with  the 
discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who 
were  suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  worst  times,  had  never  known. 
While  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thus  re¬ 
volved  plans  of  open  rebellion,  but  were  still 
restrained  by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  anj7 
decisive  step,  a  design  of  a  very  different  kind 
was  meditated  by  some  of  their  accomplices. 
To  fierce  spirits,  unrestrained  by  principle,  or 
maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  way¬ 
lay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother  was 
the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England. 
A  place  and  time  were  named  ;  and  the  details 
of  the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if 
not  definitively  arranged.  This  scheme  was 
known  but  to  few,  and  was  concealed  with 
especial  care  from  the  upright  and  humane 
Russell,  and  from  Monmouth,  who,  though  not 
a  man  of  delicate  conscience,  would  have  re¬ 
coiled  with  horror  from  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within  the  other. 
The  object  of  the  great  W'hig  plot  was  to  raise 
the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government. 
The  lesser  plot,  commonly  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  in  which  only  a  few  desperate 
men  were  concerned,  had  for  its  object  the 
assassination  of  the  king  and  of  the  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered.  Cowardly 
traitors  hastened  to  save  themselves  by  divulg¬ 
ing  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had  passed  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  party.  That  only  a 
small  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resist¬ 
ance  had  admitted  into  their  minds  the  thought 
of  assassination,  is  fully  established ;  but,  as 
the  two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  government  to  confound 
them  together.  The  just  indignation  excited 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  extended  for  a  time 
to  the  whole  Whig  body.  The  king  was  now  at 
liberty  to  exact  full  vengeance  for  years  of 
restraint  and  humiliation.  Shaftesbury,  in¬ 
deed,  had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  manifold 
perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He  had  seen  that 
the  ruin  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died 
there,  under  the  generous  protection  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  he  had  cruelly  wronged.  Mon¬ 
mouth  threw  himself  at  his  father’s  feet  and 
found  mercy,  but  soon  gave  new  offence,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  go 'into  voluntary  exile. 
Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower. 
Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
offence  falling  within  the  definition  of  high 
treason,  and  Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal 
evidence  could  be  produced,  were  beheaded  in 
defiance  of  law  and  justice.  Russell  died  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  Some  active  politicians 
of  meaner  rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Many 
quitted  the  country.  Numerous  prosecutions 
for  misprision  of  treason,  for  libel,  and  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  were  instituted.  Convictions  were  ob¬ 
tained  without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and 
rigorous  punishments  were  inflicted  by  courtly 
judges.  With  these  rriminal  proceedings  were 
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joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely  less  formida¬ 
ble.  Actions  were  brought  against  persons 
who  had  defamed  the  Duke  of  York,  and  da¬ 
mages  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  without  difficulty  obtained.  The  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Flushed  with  this  great  victory,  the 
government  proceeded  to  attack  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  other  corporations  which  were  governed 
by  Whig  officers,  and  which  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  returning  Whig  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Borough  after  borough  was  compelled 
to  surrender  its  privileges,  and  new  charters 
were  granted  which  gave  the  ascendency  every¬ 
where  to  the  Tories. 

These  proceedings,  however  reprehensible, 
had  yet  the  semblance  of  legality.  They  were 
also  accompanied  by  an  act  intending  to  quiet 
the  uneasiness  with  which  many  loyal  men 
looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  a  popish 
sovereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  younger  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York  by  his  first  wife,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  George,  a  prince  of  the  orthodox  house 
of  Denmark.  The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy 
might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  effectually  secured  with¬ 
out  any  violation  of  the  order  of  succession. 
The  king  and  his  heir  were  nearly  of  the  same 
age.  Both  were  approaching  the  decline  of 
life.  The  king’s  health  was  good.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  James,  if  he  ever  came 
to  the  throne,  would  have  but  a  short  reign. 
Beyond  his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  long  series  of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of 
little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished  party,  for  the 
temper  of  judges  and  juries  was  such  that  no 
writer  whom  the  government  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The  dread 
of  punishment,  therefore,  did  all  that  a  censor¬ 
ship  could  have  done.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits 
resounded  with  harangues  against  the  sin  of 
rebellion.  The  treatises  in  which  Filmer  main¬ 
tained  that  hereditary  despotism  was  the  form 
of  government  ordained  by  God,  and  that 
limited  monarchy  was  a  pernicious  absurdity, 
had  recently  appeared,  and  had  been  favourably 
received  by  a  large  section  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Russell  was  put  to  death,  adopted  by  a 
solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and 
ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Baxter  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the 
court  of  the  schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  king  at  length  ven¬ 
tured  to  overstep  the  bounds  which  he  had 
during  some  years  observed,  and  to  violate  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  was,  that  not 
more  than  three  years  should  pass  between  the 
dissolving  of  one  Parliament  and  the  convoking 
of  another  ;  but,  when  three  years  had  elapsed 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which 
sat  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were  issued  for  an  elec¬ 
tion.  This  infraction  of  the  Constitution  was 
the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  king  had 
little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  counties  were  gene¬ 
rally  on  his  side ;  and  many  boroughs  in  which 
the  Whigs  had  lately  held  sway  had  been  so  re¬ 
modelled  that  they  were  certain  to  return  none 
but  courtiers. 


In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  violated 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Duke  of  York.  That 
prince  was,  partly  on  account  of  his  religion, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  sternness  and 
harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular,  that  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of 
sight  while  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Par¬ 
liament,  lest  his  public  appearance  should  give 
an  advantage  to  the  party  which  was  struggling 
to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright.  He  had, 
therefore,  been  sent  to  govern  Scotland,  where 
the  savage  old  tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking 
into  the  grave.  Even  Lauderdale  was  now  out¬ 
done.  The  administration  of  Janies  was  marked 
by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous  punishments,  and 
by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  of  which  even  that 
age  furnished  no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy 
Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  the 
question  ;  but  the  sight  was  so  dreadful,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  hoots  appeared,  even  the  most 
servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers  hastened  out 
of  the  chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted  ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  an  order  that  the  memfeers 
should  keep  their  seats  on  such  occasions.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked,  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  the 
worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contem¬ 
plate  without  pity  and  horror.  He  not  only 
came  to  council  when  the  torture  was  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  hut  watched  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers 
with  that  sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in 
science.  Thus  he  employed  himself  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  till  the  event  of  the  conflict  between  the 
court  and  the  Whigs  was  no  longer  doubtfuL 
He  then  returned  to  England ;  but  he  was  still 
excluded  by  the  Test  Act  from  all  public  em¬ 
ployment;  nor  did  the  king  at  first  think  it  safe 
to  violate  a  statute  which  the  great  majority  of 
his  most  loyal  subjects  regarded  as  oue  of  the 
chief  securities  of  their  religion  and  of  their 
civil  rights.  When,  however,  it  appeared,  from 
a  succession  of  trials,  that  the!  nation  had  pa¬ 
tience  to  endure  almost  any  thing  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured 
to  dispense  with  the  law  in  his  brother’s  favour. 
The  duke  again  took  his  seat  in  the  council, 
and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval  affairs. 

These  breaches  of  the  Constitution  excited, 
it  is  true,  some  murmurs  among  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  were  not  unanimously  approved 
even  by  the  king’s  ministers.  Halifax,  in  pa* 
ticular,  now  a  mai’quess  and  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
had,  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had 
by  his  help  gained  the  ascendant,  begun  to  turn 
Whig.  As  soon  as  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out,  he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lords 
to  make  provision  against  the  danger  to  which, 
in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
the  nation  might  be  exposed.'  He  now  saw  with 
alarm  the  violence  of  that  reaction  which  was, 
in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work.  lie  did 
not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for 
the  servile  doctrines  of  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  detested  the  French  alliance.  He 
disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  Parlia¬ 
ments.  He  regretted  the  severity  with  which 
the  vanquished  party  was  treated.  He  who, 
j  when  the  Whigs  were  predominant,  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ven- 
1  tured,  when  they  were  vanquished  and  helpless, 
|  to  intercede  for  Russell.  At  oue  of  the  last 
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councils  which  Charles  held,  a  remarkable  scene 
took  place.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for  the 
future,  the  colony  should  be  governed.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  board  was  that  the  whole 
power,  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  should 
abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax  took  the  opposite 
side,  and  argued  with  great  energy  against  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  representative 
government.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  think 
that  a  population,  sprung  from  the  English 
stock,  and  animated  by  English  feelings,  would 
long  bear  to  be  deprived  of  English  institutions. 
Life,  he  exclaimed,  would  not  be  worth  having 
in  a  country  where  liberty  and  property  were 
at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  lan¬ 
guage,  and  represented  to  his  brother  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  retaining  in  office  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions  of 
Marvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modern  writers  have  blamed  Halifax 
for  continuing  in  the  ministry  while  he  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  manner  in  which  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  were  conducted.  But  this 
'  censure  is  unjust.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it,  was  then  unknown.*  The  thing  it¬ 
self  did  not  exist,  for  it  belongs  to  an  age  in 
which  parliamentary  government  is  fully  esta¬ 
blished.  At  present  the  chief  servants  of  the 
crown  form  one  body.  They  are  understood  to 
be  on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  each 
other,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main  principles  on 
which  the  executive  administration  ought  to  be 
conducted.  If  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
arises  among  them,  it  is  easily  compromised ; 
but  if  one  of  them  differs  from  the  rest  on  a  vital 
point,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains 
his  office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for  steps 
which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues 
from  taking.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
heads  of  the  various  branches  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  bound  together  in  no  such  partner¬ 
ship.  Each  of  them  was  accountable  for  his 
own  acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own 
official  seal,  for  the  documents  which  he  signed, 
for  the  counsel  which  he  gave  to  the  king.  No 
statesman  was  held  answerable  for  what  he  had 
not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to  do.  If 
he  took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was 
wrong,  and  if,  when  o  nsulted,  lie  recommend¬ 
ed  what  was  right,  he  was  blameless.  It  would 
have  been  thought  strange  scrupulosity  in  him  to 
quit  his  post  because  his  advice  as  to  matters  not 
strictly  within  his  own  department  was  not  taken 
by  his  master;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiral¬ 
ty,  for  example,  because  the  finances  were  in 
disorder,  or  the  Board  of  Treasury  because  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  state.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no 
means  unusual  to  see  in  high  office,  at  thesnmt^ 
time,  men  who  avowedly  differed  from  one  an¬ 
other  as  widely  as  ever  Pulteney  differed  from 
Walpole,  or  Fox  from  Pitt. 

The  moderate  and  constitutional  counsels  of 
Halifax  were  timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  who  had  lately 
been  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Guildford  has  been  drawn  at  full 
length  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  a  most  in- 

*  North’s  Examen,  69. 
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tolerant  Tory,  a  most  affected  and  pedantio 
writer,  but  a  vigilant  observer  of  all  those  mi¬ 
nute  circumstances  which  throw  light  on  the 
dispositions  of  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
biographer,  though  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  and  though 
he  was  evidently  anxious  to  produce  a  most  flat¬ 
tering  likeness,  was  yet  unable  to  portray  the 
lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  the  most  ignoble 
of  mankind;  yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford  was 
clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency  in  let¬ 
ters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  faults 
were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  female  beau¬ 
ty,  nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine  ;  yet  neither 
wine  nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious 
and  frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest  youth, 
into  one  fit  of  indiscreet  generosity.  Though  of 
noble  descent,  he  rose  in  his  profession  by  paying 
ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possessed  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  courts.  He  became  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and,  as  such,  was  party  to 
some  of  the  foulest  judicial  murders  recorded 
in  our  history.  He  had  sense  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  from  the  first  that  Oates  and  Bedloe  were 
impostors  ;  but  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
were  greatly  excited ;  the  government  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure ;  and  North  was  a  man 
not  to  risk  a  good  place  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Accordingly,  while  he  was  ir 
secret  drawing  up  a  refutation  of  the  whole  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Popish  Plot,  he  declared  in  public 
that  the  truth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  as  the 
sun  in  heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  brow¬ 
beat,  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Roman  Catholics  who  were  arraigned 
before  him  for  their  lives.  He  had  at  length 
reached  the  highest  post  in  the  law ;  but  a 
lawyer  who,  after  many  years  devoted  to  pro¬ 
fessional  labour,  engages  in  politics  for  the  first 
time  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  seldom  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  as  a  statesman,  and  Guild¬ 
ford  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies,  that 
he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  his  coP.eagues 
on  foreign  affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating 
to  his  own  profession,  his  opinion  had  less 
weight  at  the  council  board  than  that  of  any 
man  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seal.  Such 
as  his  influence  was,  however,  he  used  it,  as  far 
as  he  dared,  on  the  side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Lawrence 
Hyde,  who  had  recently  been  created  Earl  of 
Rochester.  Of  all  Tories,  Rochester  was  me 
most  intolerant  and  uncompromising.  The 
moderate  members  of  his  party  complained 
that  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Treasury, 
while  he  was  first  commissioner  there,  went  to 
noisy  zealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion 
was  that  they  were  always  drinking  confusion 
to  Whiggery,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  burn  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Y’ork,  pleased 
with  a  spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his  own, 
supported  his  brother-in-law  passionately  and 
obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  t.o  sur¬ 
mount  and  supplant  each  other  kept  the  court 
in  incessant  agitation.  Halifax  pressed  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to  grant  a  gene¬ 
ral  amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  to  recall  Monmouth 
from  banishment,  to  break  with  Louis,  end  to 
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form  a  close  union  with.  Holland  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  a 
Parliament,  regarded  the  vanquished  Whigs 
with  undiminished  hatred,  still  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  the  design  formed  nearly  fifteen  years 
before  at  Dover  might  be  accomplished,  daily 
represented  to  his  brother  the  impropriety  of 
suffering  one  who  was  at  heart  a  Republican 
to  hold  the  privy  seal,  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  Rochester  for  the  great  place  of  lord 
treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  struggling,  Go- 
dolphin,  cautious,  silent,  and  laborious,  observ¬ 
ed  a  neutrality  between  them.  Sunderland, 
with  his  usual  restless  perfidy,  intrigued  against 
them  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  office 
in  disgrace  for  having  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  but  had  made  his  peace  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  good  offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  by  cringing  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  once  more  secretary  of  state. 

Nor  was  Louis  negligent  or  inactive.  Every 
thing  at  that  moment  favoured  his  designs.  He 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  German 
empire,  which  was  then  contending  against  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could  not,  un¬ 
supported,  venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was 
therefore  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and 
insolence  without  restraint.  He  seized  Dixmude 
and  Courtray.  He  bombarded  Luxemburg.  He 
exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submissions.  The  power  of  France 
at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  ever 
before  or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten 
centuries  which  separated  the  reign  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not 
easy  to  say  where  her  acquisitions  would  stop, 
if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  vas¬ 
salage.  The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  reconciliation  of  English 
parties.  For  this  end,  bribes,  promises,  and 
menaces  were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
was  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsi¬ 
dy,  and  sometimes  frightened  by  being  told 
th$t,  if  he  convoked  the  houses,  the  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Several  privy  councillors  were  bought; 
and  attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in 
vain.  When  he  had  been  found  incorruptible, 


*  Lord  Preston,  who  was  envoy  at  Paris,  wrote  thence 
to  Halifax  as  follows :  “I  find  that  your  lordship  lies  still 
under  the  same  misfortune  of  being  no  favourite  to  this 
court;  and  Monsieur  Uarillon  dare  not  do  you  the  honour 
to  shine  upon  you.  since  his  master  frowneth.  They  know 
very  well  your  lordship’s  qualifications,  which  make  them 
%ar,  and,  consequently,  hate  you;  and  be  assured,  my 


all  the  art  and  influence  of  the  French  embassy 
were  employed  to  drive  him  from  office  ;  but  his 
polished  wit  and  his  various  accomplishments 
had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master,  that 
the  design  failed.* 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  standing  on  the 
defensive.  He  openly  accused  E.ocliester  of 
malversation.  An  inquiry  took  place.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  forty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  he  was  not  only  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  hopes  of  the  white  staff,  but  was 
removed  from  the  direction  of  the  finances  to 
the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative  and  im¬ 
portant  post  of  lord  president.  “I  have  seen 
people  kicked  down  stairs  before,”  said  Halifax, 
“but  my  Lord  Rochester  is  the  first  person 
that  I  ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs.”  Godolphin, 
now  a  peer,  became  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued.  The 
event  depended  wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles  ; 
and  Charles  could  not  come  to  a  decision.  In 
his  perplexity,  he  promised  every  thing  to  every-, 
body.  He  would  stand  by  Trance  ;  he  would 
break  with  France ;  he  would  never  meet  an¬ 
other  Parliament;  he  would  order  writs  for  a 
Parliament  to  be  issued  without  delay.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  Duke  of  York  that  Halifax  should  be 
dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax  that  the 
duke  should  be  sent  to  Scotland.  In  public  he 
affected  implacable  resentment  against  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  in  private  conveyed  to  Monmouth 
assurances  of  unalterable  affection.  How  long, 
if  the  king’s  life  had  been  protracted,  his  hesi¬ 
tation  might  have  lasted,  and  what  would  havr 
been  his  resolve,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Early  in  the  year  1685,  while  hostile  parties 
were  anxiously  awaiting  his  determination,  he 
died,  and  a  new  scene  opened.  In  a  few  months 
the  excesses  of  the  government  obliterated  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  Opposition.  The 
violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig  party 
prostrate  was  followed  by  a  still  more  violent 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken  indicated  that  the  great  conflict 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Parliament  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  final  issue. 


lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  you  to  Ruffnrd.  it  shall 
be  employed  for  that  end.  Two  things,  I  hear,  they  par¬ 
ticularly  object  against  you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  being 
incapable  of  being  corrupted.  Against  these  two  things! 
know  they  have  declared.”  The  date  of  the  letter  is  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  N.  8,  1683. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


T  INTEND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  descrip-  ' 
L  tion  of  the  state  in  which  England  was  at 
the  time  when  the  crown  passed  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  his  brother.  Such  a  description, 
composed  from  scanty  and  dispersed  materials, 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Yet  it 
may,  perhaps,  correct  some  fa!-e  notions  which 
would  render  the  subsequent  narrative  unintel¬ 
ligible  or  uninstructive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our 
gufcrd  against  that  delusion  which  the  well- 
known  names  of  families,  places,  and  offices 
naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  country  of  which  we  read  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  country  from  that  in  which  we  live.  In 
every  experimental  science  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  perfection.  In  every  human  being 
there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  condition. 
These  two  principles  have  often  sufficed,  even 
when  counteracted  by  great  public  calamities 
aud  by  bad  institutions,  to  carry  civilization 
rapidly  forward.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no 
ordinary  misgovernment,  will  do  so  much  to 
make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  constant  pro¬ 
gress  of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant 
effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  I 
make  a  nation  prosperous.  It  has  often  been 
found  that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy  taxation, 
absurd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt  tribu¬ 
nals.  disastrous  wars,  seditions,  persecutions, 
conflagrations,  inundations,  have  not  been  able  | 
to  destroy  capital  so  fast  as  the  exertions  of 
private  citizens  have  been  able  to  create  it.  It 
can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our  own  land,  the 
national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six  cen-  ■ 
turies.  been  almost  uninterruptedly  increasing: 
that  it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than 
under  the  Plantagenets ;  that  it  was  greater 
under  the  Stuarts  than  under  the  Tudors  :  that, 
in  spite  of  hattle*.  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it 
was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  Restoration  than 
on  the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament  met :  i 
that,  in  spite  of  maladministration,  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  of  public  bankruptcy,  of  two  costly  and 
unsuccessful  wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the 
fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  resto-  j 
ration.  This  progress,  having  continued  dur¬ 
ing  many  ages,  became  at  length,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  portentously 
rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the  nineteenth, 
with  accelerated  velocity.  In  consequence 
partly  of  our  geographical  and  partly  of  our 
moral  position,  we  have,  during  several  genera¬ 
tions.  been  exempt  from  evils  which  have  else¬ 
where  impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  industry.  While  every  part  of  the 
continent,  from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been 
the  theatre  of  t  loody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a 
trophy  While  revolutions  have  taken  place 
all  around  us.  our  government  has  never  once 
been  subverted  by  violence.  During  a  hundred 
years  there  has  been  in  our  island  no  tumult  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  an  insurrec¬ 
tion.  The  law  has  never  been  borne  down  either 
by  popular  fury  or  by  regal  tyranny.  Public 


credit  has  been  held  sacred.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  has  been  pure.  Even  in  times 
which  might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called 
evil  times,  we  have  enjoyed  what  almost  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  have  considered 
as  an  ample  measure  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom.  Every  man  has  felt  entire  confidence 
that  the  state  would  protect  him  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  had  been  earned  by  his  diligence 
and  hoarded  by  his  self-denial.  Under  the 
benignant  influence  of  peace  and  liberty, 
science  has  flourished,  and  has  been  applied  to 
practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before 
known.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  change  to 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  furnishes 
no  parallel  has  taken  place  in  our  country. 
Could  the  England  of  16S5  be,  by  some  magi¬ 
cal  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not 
know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  build¬ 
ing  in  ten  thousand.  The  country  gentleman 
would  not  recognise  his  own  fields.  The  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  town  would  not  recognise  his 
own  street.  Every  thing  has  been  changed  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive 
aud  durable  works  of  human  art.  We  might 
find  out  Snowdon  and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might  find  out 
here  and  there  a  Norman  minster,  or  a  castle 
which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  but. 
with  such  rare  exceptions,  every  thing  would 
be  strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square- 
miles,  which  are  now  rich  corn  land  and  mea¬ 
dow,  intersected  by  green  hedge-rows,  and 
dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats, 
would  appear  as  moors  overgrown  with  furze, 
or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We  should 
see  straggling  huts  built  of  wood  and  covered 
with  thatch  where  we  now  see  manufacturing 
towns  and  sea-ports  renowned  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world.  The  capital  itself  would 
shrink  to  dimensions  not  much  exceeding  those 
of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south  of  ,the 
Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the 
garb  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  furniture 
and  the  equipages,  the  interior  of  the  shops 
and  dwellings.  Such  a  change  in  the  state  of 
a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  an  historian  as  any  change  of  the 
dynasty  or  of  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of 
a  community  at  a  given  time  must  be  to  ascer¬ 
tain  of  how  many  persons  that  community  then 
consisted.  Unfortunately,  the  population  of 
England  in  1685  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
perfect  accuracy;  for  no  great  state  had  then 
adopted  the  wise  course  of  periodically  number¬ 
ing  the  people.  All  men  were  left  to  conjecture 
for  themselves;  and.  as  they  generally  conjec¬ 
tured  without  examining  facts,  and  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices, 
their  guesses  were  often  ludicrously  absurd. 
Even  intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of 
London  as  containing  several  millions  of  souls. 
It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that  during 
the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  the  population  of  the  city  had  increased 
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by  two  millions.*  Even  while  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. f  Some  persons, 
disgusted  by  these  exaggerations,  ran  violently 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  Isaac  Yossius,  j 
a  man  of  undoubted  parts  and  learning,  strenu¬ 
ously  maintained  that  there  were  only  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  taken  together.  J 

Me  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means 
of  correcting  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some 
minds  were  hurried  by  national  vanity,  and 
others  by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox.  There  are 
extant  three  computations  which  seem  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other;  they  proceed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  principles;  and  yet  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the 
year  1696  by  Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald, 
a  political  arithmetician  of  great  acuteness  and 
judgment.  The  basis  of  his  calculations  was 
the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690  by  the 
officers  who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth 
money.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived 
was,  that  the  population  of  England  was  nearly 
five  millions  and  a  half.?. 

About  the  same  time,  King  William  the  Third 
was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  religious  sects  into  which  the 
community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  was  in¬ 
stituted,  and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  number  of  his  English  sub¬ 
jects  must  have  been  about  five  million  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  || 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an 
actuary  of  eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient 
parochial  registers  to  all  the  tests  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  statistical  science  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  was  a  little  under  five  mil¬ 
lion  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 91 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  con¬ 
cept  by  different  persons  from  different  sets  of 
materials,  the  highest,  which  is  that  of  King, 
does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is  that  of  Fin¬ 
laison,  by  one-twelfth.  We  may,  therefore, 
with  confidence  pronounce  that,  when  James  the 
Second  reigned,  England  contained  between  five 
million  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants..  On  the  very  highest  supposition, 
she  then  had  less  than  one-third  of  her  present 
population,  and  less  than  three  times  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic 
capital. 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  generally  much 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
shires.  In  truth,  a  large  part  of  the  country 


*  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  by  Captain 
John  Graunt,  (Sir  William  Petty.)  chap.  ix. 

4  “  She  doth  comprehend 

Full  fifteen  hundred  thousand  which  do  spend 
Thpir  days  within.” — Great  Britain’*  Beauty,  1671. 

+  Isaac  Yossius,  De  Magnitudine  Urbium  Sinarura,  1685. 
Yossius,  a£  we  learn  from  St.  Evromond,  talked  on  this 
subject  oftener  and  longer  than  fashionable  circles  cared 
to  listen. 

2  King’s  Natnral  and  Political  Observations,  1690.  This 
valuable  treatise,  which  ought  to  be  read  as  the  author 
wrote  it,  and  not  as  garbled  by  Davenant,  will  be  found 
In  some  editions  of  Chalmers’s  Estimate. 
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beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Physical  mi 
moral  causes  had  concurred  to  prevent  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  spreading  to  that  region.  The  air 
was  inclement;  the  soil  was  generally  such  as 
required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation ;  and 
there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract 
which  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  which, 
even  when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was  con 
stantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish  marau¬ 
ders.  Before  the  union  of  the  two  British 
crowns,  and  long  after  that  union,  there  was  as 
great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  North¬ 
umberland  as  there  now  is  between  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  settlements  of  those  squatters 
who,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Mi-sissippi,  admi¬ 
nister  a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the  (Jag- 
ger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were 
still  distinctly  perceptible,  many  miles  south 
of  the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in 
the  lawless  mamlers  of  the  people.  There  was 
still  a  large  class  of  moss-troopers,  whose  call¬ 
ing  was  to  plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away 
whole  herds  of  cattle.  It  was  found  necessary, 
soon  after  the  Pvestoration,  to  enact  laws  of  great 
severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages. 
The  magistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cum¬ 
berland  were  authorized  to  raise  bands  of  armed 
men  for  the  defence  of  property  and  order;  and 
provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
these  levies  by  local  taxation.**  The  parishes 
were  required  to  keep  blood-hounds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old 
men  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  could  well  remember  the  time 
when  those  ferocious  dogs  were  common  iff  vet. 
even  with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  found  imp  •— 
sible  to  track  the  robbers  to  their  retreats 
among  the  hills  and  morasses,  for  the  geog-  a- 
phy  of  that  wild  country  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  Even  after  the  accession  of  George  tie 
Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  from  Borrowdale 
to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept 
by  the  dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  probably, 
in  their  youth,  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  that  road.+J  The  seats  of  the  gentry 
and  the  larger  farm-houses  were  fortifieffi 
Oxen  were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  over¬ 
hanging  battlements  of  the  residence,  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peel.  The  in¬ 
mates  slept  with  arms  at  their  side«.  Huge 
stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to 
crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who  micht  ven¬ 
ture  to  assail  the  little  garrison.  No  traveller 
1  ventured  into  that  country'  without  making  his 
will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with  the  whole 
|  body  of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serv¬ 
ing  men,  rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle,  armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  sheriffs.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  provisions;  for  the  country 


Palrymple’s  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Book  I.  Th^-  prae* 
ticeof  reckoning  the  population  by  sects  was  long  fashion* 
i  able.  Gulliver  says  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  -He 
;  laughed  at  my  odd  arithmetic,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it, 
in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by  a  computation 
drawn  from  the  several  sects  among  us  in  religion  and 
politics.” 

\  Preface  to  the  Population  Returns  of  1S3^ 

**  Statutes  14  Car.  II.,  c.  22;  18  k  19  Car.  1L,  e.  S;  29  k 
SO  Car.  II..  e.  2. 

fi  NicoL'On  and  Bourne,  Discourse  on  the  Ancient  Stat* 
of  the  Border,  1777 

XX  Gray’s  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  I*fck<  ?  'Vt.  S, 
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■was  a  wilderness  which  afforded  no  supplies. 
The  spot  where  the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine, 
under  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  irregular  vigour  with  which  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  was  administered  shocked  observers  whose 
-ife  had  been  passed  in  more  tranquil  districts. 
Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  convicted  house-breakers  and 
cattle-stealers  with  the  promptitude  of  a  court- 
martial  in  a  mutiny;  and  the  convicts  were  hur¬ 
ried  by  scores  to  the  gallows.* *  Within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  some  who  are  still  living,  the  sportsman 
who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne,  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar 
Castle  peopled  by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage 
than  tho  Indians  of  California,  and  heard  with 
surprise  the  half-naked  women  chanting  a  wild 
measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks 
danced  a  war-dance,  f 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  border.  In  the  train  of  peace 
came  industry  and  all  the  arts  of  life.  Mean¬ 
while  it  was  discovered  that  the  regions  north 
of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal-beds  a 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the 
gold-mines  of  Peru.  It  was  found  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almost  every 
manufacture  might  be  most  profitably  carried 
on.  A  constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to 
roll  northward.  It  appeared  by  the  returns  of 
1841  that  the  ancient  arehiepiscopa1  province 
of  York  contained  two-sevenths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  province  was  believed  to  contain  only 
one-seventh  of  the  ^population. J  In  Lanca¬ 
shire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to 
have  increased  ninefold,  while  in  Norfolk,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Northamptonshire  it  has  hardly  dou¬ 
bled.  § 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  and  precision  than  of  the  population. 
The  revenue  of  England  under  Charles  the 
Second  was  small  when  compared  with  the  re¬ 
sources  which  she  even  then  possessed,  or  with 
the  sums  which  were  raised  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  hardl}'  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the 
excise,  which,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  produced  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds,  clear  of  all  deductions.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  These  burdens  did  not  lie  very  heavy 
on  the  nation.  The  tax  on  chimneys,  though 
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less  productive,  raised  far  louder  murmurs 
The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is, 
indeed,  almost  always  out  of  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into  the 
Exchequer ;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was, 
even  among  direct  imposts,  peculiarly  odi  ms, 
for  it  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  visits,  and  of  such  visits  the  English 
have  always  been  impatient  to  a  degree  which 
the  people  of  other  countries  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  The  poorer  householders  were  fre¬ 
quently  unable  to  pay  their  hearth  money  to 
the  day.  When  this  happened,  their  furniture 
was  distrained  without  mercy  ;  for  the  tax  was 
farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  credit¬ 
ors,  proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The 
collectors  were  loudly  accused  of  performing 
their  unpopular  duty  with  harshness  and  inso¬ 
lence.  It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  chil¬ 
dren  began  to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran  to 
hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the  sinsle  bed 
of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  been  carried 
away  and  sold.  The  net  annual  receipt  from 
this  tax  was  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. J 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of  inorn-o 
which  have  been  mentioned  we  add  the  r >■; 
domains,  then  far  more  extensive  than  at  re¬ 
sent,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  i.  : 
yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  the  duchr  - 
of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures  .;. 
the  fines,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  annum 
revenue  of  the  crown  may  be  fairly  estim  ,  ■  ' 
at  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  poun  Is. 
Of  the  Post-office,  more  will  hereafter  be  said. 
The  profits  of  that  establishment  had  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  king’s  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  t 
have  been,  charged  with  the  payment  of  about 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  interest  of 
the  sum  fraudulently  detained  in  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Cabal.  While  Danby  was  at  the  head 
of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  their 
dividends,  though  not  with  the  strict  punctu¬ 
ality  of  modern  times :  but  those  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  the  Treasury  had  been  less  ex¬ 
pert,  or  less  solicitous  to  maintain  public  faith. 
Since  the  victory  won  by  the  court  over  the 
Whigs,  not  a  farthing  had  been  paid,  and  no 
redress  was  granted  to  the  sufferers  till  a  new 
dynasty  had  established  a  new  system.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  device  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  by  loans  was  imported  into  our  island  by 
William  the  Third.  From  a  period  of  imme¬ 
morial  antiquity  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
every  English  government  to  contract  debts. 


*  North's  Life  nf  Guildford.  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Cumberland,  parish  of  Brampton. 

f  See  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Journal,  Oct.  7,  1827,  in  his  Life  I 
by  Mr.  Lockhart. 

J  Dalrvmple,  Appendix  to  Part  II..  Book  I.  The  re-  j 
tu-  ns  of  the  hearth  money  lead  to  nearly  the  same  con¬ 
ch  sion  The  hearths  in  the  province  of  York  were  not  a 
sixth  of  the  hearths  of  England. 

J  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  strict  accuracy  here ; 
hut  I  believe  that  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  the  last  returns  of  hearth  money  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third  with  the  census  of  1841,  will  come  to  a 
conclusion  not  very  different  from  mine. 

J  There  are.  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  some  bail  a' is  of  that 
age  on  the  chimney  money.  I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  : 

"  The  good  old  dames,  whenever  they  the  chimney  man  espied, 
l! nto  their  nooks  they  haste  away,  their  pots  anj  pipkins  hi  le. 
There  is  not.  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search  the  nation  through,  | 
But  if  you  talk  of  chimney  men,  will  spare  a  curse  or  two  ” 


Again : 

“  Like  plundering  soldiers  they’d  enter  the  door, 

And  make  a  distress  oti  the  goods  of  the  poor. 

Witiie  frighted  poor  chil  Iren  distracte  lly  cried : 

This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride.” 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  doggerel  verses  com 
posed  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  spirit 

“Or  it  through  poverty.  It  be  not  paid. 

For  cruelty  to  tear  away  the  single  bed. 

On  which  tile  poor  man  rests  his  weary  head, 

At  once  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  bread.” 

I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  occurs,  of  a* 
knowledging  most  gratefully  the  kind  anti  liberal  mannes 
in  which  the  Master  an  1  Vice- Master  of  Magdalene  Cob 
lege.  Cambridge,  gave  me  access  to  the  valuable  collections 
of  Pepys. 
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What  the  Revolution  introduced  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  :f  honestly  paying  them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was 
possible  t j  make  an  income  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  some  occa¬ 
sional  help  from  France,  support  the  necessary 
charges  of  the  government  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  court;  for  that  load  which 
pressed  most  heavily  on  the  finances  of  the 
great  continental  states  was  here  scarcely  felt. 
In  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
armies,  such  as  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip 
the  Second  had  never  employed  in  time  of  war, 
were  kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions 
and  ravelins  were  everywhere  rising,  construct¬ 
ed  on  principles  unknown  to  Parma  or  Spinola. 
Stores  of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accu¬ 
mulated,  such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker 
of  prodigies,  would  have  pronounced  fabulous. 
No  man  could  journey  many  leagues  in  those 
countries  without  hearing  the  drums  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  on  march,  or  being  challenged  by  the  sen¬ 
tinels  on  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.  In 
our  island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to 
live  long  and  to  travel  far  without  being  once 
reminded,  by  any  martial  sight  or  sound,  that 
the  defence  of  nations  had  become  a  science 
and  a  calling.  The  majority  of  Englishmen 
who  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  had 
probably  never  seen  a  company  of  regular  sol¬ 
diers.  Of  the  cities  which,  in  the  civil  war, 
had  valiantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scarce 
one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 
The  gates  stood  open  night  and  day.  The 
ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  only 
that  the  townsfolk  might  have  a  pleasant  walk 
on  summer  evenings.  Of  the  old  baronial 
keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  can¬ 
non  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps 
of  ruin,  overgrown  with  ivy.  Those  which 
remained  had  lost  their  martial  character,  and 
were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp 
and  pike.  The  mounds  were  planted  with  fra¬ 
grant  shrubs,  through  which  spiral  walks  ran 
up  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mirrors 
and  paintings. j-  There  were  still  to  be  seen, 
on  the  capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many 
inland  hills,  tall  posts  surmounted  by  barrels. 
Once  these  barrels  had  been  filled  with  pitch. 
Watchmen  had  been  set  round  them  in  seasons 
of  danger ;  and,  within  a  few  hours  after  a 
Spanish  sail  had  been  discovered  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  or  after  a  thousand  Scottish  moss-troopers 
had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the  signal  fires  were 
blnzing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole  counties  were 
rising  in  arms.  But  many  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted, 
and  they  were  regarded  rather  as  curious  relics 
of  ancient  manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  J 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised  was 

*  My  chief  authorities  for  this  financial  statement  will 
he  found  in  the  Commons’  Journals,  March  1  and  March 

a>,  tesjt. 

t  See,  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  mound  at  Marlbo¬ 
ro1  iL'h,  in  Stukely’s  Itinerarum  Curiosum. 

*  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684. 

13  &  14  Car.  TT..  c.  3;  15  Car.  II.,  c.  4.  Chamberlayno’s 
Shite  of  England,  1684. 

j  Dryden,  in  his  Cymon  and  Tphigenia,  expressed,  vrithj 
*is  isual  keenness  and  energy,  the  sentiments  which  had 


the  militia.  That  force  had  been  remodelled 
by  two  acts  of  Parliament  passed  shortly  after 
the  Restoration.  Every  man  who  possessed 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land, 
or  six  thousand  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was 
bound  to  provide,  equip,  and  pay,  at  his  own 
charge,  one  horseman.  Every  man  who  had 
fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land,  or  six 
hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged 
in  like  manner,  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer. 
Smaller  proprietors  were  joined  together  in  a 
kind  of  society,  for  which  our  language  does 
not  afford  a  special  name,  but  which  an  Athe¬ 
nian  would  have  called  a  Synteleia ;  and  each 
society  was  required  to  furnish,  according  to 
its  means,  a  horse  soldier,  or  a  foot  soldier. 
The  whole  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  thus 
maintained  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men.jl 

The  king  was,  by  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
the  realm,  and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
the  sole  captain  general  of  this  large  force.  The 
lords  lieutenant  and  their  deputies  held  the 
command  under  him,  and  appointed  meetings 
for  drilling  and  inspection.  The  time  occupied 
by  such  meetings,  however,  was  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  were  authorized  to  inflict  slight  penalties 
for  breaches  of  discipline.  Of  the  ordinary  cost 
no  part  was  paid  by  the  crown ;  but  when  the 
train-bands  were  called  out  against  an  enemy, 
their  subsistence  became  a  charge  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  revenue  of  the  state,  and  they  were  subject 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  "looked  on  the  militia 
with  no  friendly  eye.  Men  who  had  travelled 
much  on  the  Continent,  who  had  marvelled  at 
the  stern  precision  with  which  every  sentinel 
moVed  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
ban,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies  which 
poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Germany  to  chase 
the  Ottoman  from  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  who 
had  been  dazzled  by  the  well-ordered  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  of  Louis,  sneered  much  at 
the  way  in  which  the  peasants  of  Devonshire 
and  Yorkshire  marched  and  wheeled,  shouldered 
muskets  and  ported  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked  with 
aversion  on  a  force  which  could  not,  without 
extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liber¬ 
ties  and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery. II 
Enlightened  patriots,  when  they  contrasted 
these  rude  levies  with  the  battalions  which,  in 
time  of  war,  a  few  hours  might  bring  to  the 
coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  keep  up 
a  permanent  military  establishment,  it  might 
be  more  dangerous  still  to  stake  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  country  on  the  result  of  a 
contest  between  ploughmen  officered  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  veteran  warriors  led  by  mar¬ 
shals  of  France.  In  Parliament,  however,  it 

boon  fashionable  among  the  sycophants  of  James  thi 
Second : 

“The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms, 

And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms; 

Mouths  without  hands,  maintain'd  at  vast  expense, 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 

Stout,  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 

And  ever,  but,  in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  was  the  morn  when,  issuing  on  the  guard, 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  tile,  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 

Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day  ” 
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was  necessary  to  express  such  opinions  with 
some  reserve,  for  the  militia  was  an  institution 
eminently  popular.  Every  reflection  thrown  on 
it  excited  the  indignation  of  both  the  great  par¬ 
ties  in  the  state,  and  especially  of  that  party 
which  was  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal  for 
monarchy  and  for  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
array  of  the  counties  was  commanded  almost 
exclusively  by  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
They  were  proud  of  their  military  rank,  and 
considered  an  insult  offered  to  the  service  to 
which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves. 
They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that  whatever 
was  said  against  a  militia  was  said  in  favour  of 
a  standing  army,  and  the  name  of  standing 
army  was.  hateful  to  them.  One  such  army  had 
held  dominion  in  England,  and  under  that  do¬ 
minion  the  king  had  been  murdered,  the  nobility 
degraded,  the  landed  gentry  plundered,  the 
Church  persecuted.  There  was  scarce  a  rural 
grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of  wrongs 
and  insults  suffered  by  himself  or  by  his  father 
at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  soldiers. 
One  old  Cavalier  had  seen  half  his  manor-house 
blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of  another  had 
been  hewn  down.  A  third  could  never  go  into 
his  parish  church  without  being  reminded,  by 
the  defaced  scutcheons  and  headless  statues  of 
his  ancestry,  that  Oliver’s  red-coats  had  once 
stabled  their  horses  there.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  very  Royalists  who  were  most 
ready  to  fight  for  the  king  themselves,  were  the 
last  persons  whom  he  cOuld  venture  to  ask  for 
the  means  of  hiring  regular  troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months  after 
his  restoration,  begun  to  form  a  small  standing 
army.  He  felt  that,  without  some  better  pro¬ 
tection  than  that  of  the  train-bands  and  beef¬ 
eaters,  his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be 
secure,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city  swarming 
with  warlike  Fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  just 
been  disbanded.  He,  therefore,  careless  and 
profuse  as  he  was,  contrived  to  spare  from  his 
pleasures  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  body  of 
guards.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and  of 
public  wealth  his  revenues  increased,  and  he 
was  thus  enabled,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
murmurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  Commons, 
to  make  gradual  additions  to  his  regular  forces. 
One  considerable  addition  was  made  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  his  reign.  The 
costly,  useless,  and  pestilential  settlement  of 
Tangier  was  abandoned  to  the  barbarians  who 
dwelt  around  it,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot, 
was  brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  thus  formed  by  Charles  the 
Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great  and  renowned 
army  which  has,  in  the  present  century,  marched 
triumphant  into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton 
and  Candahar.  The  Life  Guards,  who  now  form 
two  regiments,  were  then  distributed  into  three 
troops,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
carabineers,  exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps, 
to  which  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
was  confided,  had  a  very  peculiar  character. 
Even  the  privates  were  designated  as  gentlemen 
of  the  guard.  Many  of  them  were  of  good  fa¬ 
milies,  and  had  held  commissions  in  the  civil 
war.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than  that  of 
the  most  favoured  regiment  of  our  time,  and 
would  in  that  age  have  been  thought  a  respect¬ 
able  provision  for  the  younger  son  of  a  country  | 


gentleman.  Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  hous¬ 
ings,  their  cuirasses,,  and  their  buff  coats 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvet,  and  gold  lace, 
made  a  splendid  appearance  in  St.  James’s 
Park.  A  small  body  of  grenadier  dragoons, 
who  came  from  a  lower  class  and  received  lower 
pay,  was  attached  to  each  troop.  Another  body 
of  household  cavalry,  distinguished  by  blue 
coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the  Blues,  was 
generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  Near  the  capital  lay  also  the  corps 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  first  regiment 
of  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  only  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment. 
It  had  recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavalry 
who  had  returned  from  Tangier.  A  single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of  any  re¬ 
giment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss¬ 
troopers  of  the  border.  For  this  species  of  ser¬ 
vice  the  dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become  a  mere 
horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
he  was  accurately  described  by  Montecuculi  as 
a  foot  soldier,  who  used  a  horse  only  in  order 
to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where 
military  service  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infantry  consisted  of  two  regi¬ 
ments,  which  were  then,  as  now,  called  the  first 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  They  generally  did  duty  near  White¬ 
hall  and  St.  James’s  Palace.  As  there  were 
then  no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  they  could  not  be  quartered  on  private 
families,  they  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  West¬ 
minster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  One 
of  these,  the  Admiral’s  Regiment,  was  espe¬ 
cially  destined  to  service  on  board  of  the  fleet. 
The  remaining  four  still  rank  as  the  first  four 
regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  repre¬ 
sented  two  bands  which  had  long  sustained  on 
the  Continent  the  fame  of  English  valour.  The 
first,  or  Royal  Regiment,  had,  under  the  great 
Gustavus,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third  regiment, 
distinguished  by  flesh-coloured  facings,  from 
which  it  derived  the  well-known  name  of  the 
Buffs,  had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought 
not  less  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  Both  these  gallant  brigades  had  at 
length,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled 
from  foreign  service  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
had  been  placed  on  the  English  establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second 
and  fourth  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Tangier,  bringing  with  them  cruel 
and  licentious  habits,  contracted  in  a  long 
course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  which  had  not  been  regi¬ 
mented  lay  in  garrison  at  Tilbury  Fort,  at 
Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and  at  some  other 
important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike  had  been 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  his  foot  were  musketeers.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  large  intermixture  of  pike- 
men.  Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  pecu¬ 
liarly  belonged  to  the  other  class.  Every  foot 
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soldier  had  at  his  side  a  sword  for  close  fight. 
The  dragoon  was  armed  like  a  musketeer,  and 
was  also  provided  with  a  weapon  which  had, 
during  many  years,  been  gradually  coming  into 
use,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a  dag¬ 
ger,.  but  which,  from  the  time  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tion,  has  been  known  among  us  by  the  French, 
name  of  bayonet.  The  bayonet  seems  not  to 
have  been  so  formidable  an  instrument  of  de¬ 
struction  as  it  has  since  become,  for  it  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  in  action 
much  time  was  lost  while  the  soldier  unfixed 
his  bayonet  iu  order  to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again 
in  order  to  charge. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1085  con¬ 
sisted,  all  ranks  included,  of  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  of  France  then  cost  in  time 
of  peace.  The  daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the 
Life  Guards  was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues 
two'  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons 
eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence, 
and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was 
lax,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
common  law  of  England  knew  nothing  of  courts- 
martial,  and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject; 
nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask 
even  the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  mutiny 
bill.  A  soldier,  therefore,  by  knocking  down, 
his  colonel,  incurred  only  the  ordinary  penal¬ 
ties  of  assault  and  battery,  and,  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  de¬ 
serting  his  colours,  incurred  no  legal  penalty 
at  all.  Military  punishments  were  doubtless 
inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  public  notice, 
or  to  produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was  not 
very  likely  to  enslave  five  millions  of  English¬ 
men.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  hardly  able 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  London  if  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  had  joined  the  insur¬ 
gents  ;  nor  could  the  king  expect  that,  if  a 
rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would  be  able 
to  obtain  help  from  his  other  dominions ;  for, 
though  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  supported 
separate  military  establishments,  those  esta¬ 
blishments  were  not  more  than  enough  to  keep 
down  the  Furitan  malecontents  of  the  former 
kingdom,  and  the  popish  malecontents  of  the 
latter.  The  government  had,  however,  an  im¬ 
portant  military  resource  which  must  not  be  left 
unnoticed.  There  were  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
Provinces  six  tine  regiments,  formerly  com¬ 
manded  by  the  brave  Ossory.  Of  these  regi¬ 
ments  three  had  been  raised  in  England  and 
three  in  Scotland.  Their  native  prince  had  re¬ 
served  to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
if  he  needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or 
domestic  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him,  and 

*  Most  of  the  materials  which  I  have  used  for  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  regular  army  will  be  found  in  the  Historical 
Records  of  Regiments,  published  bv  command  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  adju¬ 
tant  general.  See,  also,  Chamberlayne’e  State  of  England, 


were  kept  under  an  excellent  discipline,  tn 
which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject 
them.* 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the 
nation  made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  main¬ 
tain  a  formidable  standing  army,  no  similar 
impediment  prevented  him  from  making  Eng¬ 
land  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both  Whiga 
and  Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step 
tending  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  force 
which,  while  it  was  the  best  protection  of  the 
island  against,  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest  exploits 
achieved  within  the  memory  of  that  generation 
by  English  soldiers  had  been  achieved  in  war 
against  English  princes.  The  victories  of  our 
sailors  had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and  had 
averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our  own  soil. 
By  at  least  half  the  nation  the  battle  of  Naseby 
was  remembered  with  horror,  and  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  with  pride  checkered  by  many  painful 
feelings  ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and 
Spaniards,  were  recollected  with  unmixed  ex¬ 
ultation  by  all  parties.  Ever  since  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  the  Commons,  even  when  most  discon¬ 
tented  and  most  parsimonious,  had  always  been 
bountiful  even  to  profusion  where  the  interest 
of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  them,  while  Danby  was  minister,  that 
many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old 
and  unfit  for  sea;  and,  although  the  House  was 
at  that  time  in  no  giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  granted 
for  the  building  of  thirty  new  men-of-war. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had  been 
made  fruitless  by  the  vices  of  the  government. 
The  list  of  the  king’s  ships,  it  is  true,  looked 
well.  There  were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen 
second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  rates,  indeed,  were 
less  than  the  third  rates  of  our  time;  and  the 
third  rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large 
frigates.  This  force,  however,  if  it  had  been 
efficient,  would  in  those  days  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidable. 
But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When  the  reign 
of  Charles  terminated,  his  navy  had  sunk  into 
degradation  and  decay,  such  as  would  be 
almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  certified  to  us 
by  the  independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond  exception. 
Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admi¬ 
ralty,  drew  up,  in  the  year  1684,  a  memorial 
on  the  state  of  his  department  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Charles.  A  few  months  later,  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty, 
having  visited  England  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  ascertaining  her  maritime  strength,  laid  the 
result  of  bis  inquiries  before  Louis.  The  two 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bonrepaux 
declared  that  lie  found  every  thing  in  disorder 
and  in  miserable  condition ;  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged 
witli  shame  and  envy  at  Whitehall ;  and  that 
the  state  of  our  shipping  and  dock-yards  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  should 
not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe. f  Pepys 

1684:  Abridgment  of  the  English  Military  Discipline, 
printed  by  especial  command,  1685 ;  Exercise  of  Foot,  by 
their  majesties’  command.  1690. 

f  I  refer  to  a  despatch  of  Bonrepanx  to  Peiamelay,  dated 
Feb.  yV  1^86.  It  was  transcribed  for  Mr.  Fox  from  th* 
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V  formed  his  master  that  the  naval  administra¬ 
tion  was  a  prodigy  of  wastefulness,  corruption, 
ignorance,  and  indolence;  that  no  estimate 
could  be  trusted ;  that  no  contract  was  per¬ 
formed;  that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  ves¬ 
sels  which  the  recent  liberality  of  Parliament 
had  enabled  the  government  to  build,  and  which 
had  never  been  out  of  harbour,  had  been 
made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they  were 
more  unfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls  which 
had  been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch 
and  Spanish  broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men- 
of-war  indeed,  were  so  rotten,  that,  unless 
speedily  repaired,  they  would  go  down  at  their 
moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little 
punctuality  that  they  were  glad  to  find  some 
usurer  who  would  purchase  their  tickets  at 
forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  commanders 
who  had  not  powerful  friends  at  court  were 
even  worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom 
large  arrears  were  due,  after  vainly  importun¬ 
ing  the  government  during  many  years,  had 
died  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  com¬ 
manded  by  men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the 
sea.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  abuse  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  government  of  Charles.  No  state, 
ancient  or  modern,  had,  before  that  time,  made 
a  complete  separation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services.  In  the  great  civilized  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  Cirnon  and  Lysander,  Pom- 
pey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land.  Nor  had  the  impulse  which 
nautical  science  received  at  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  produced  any  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  division  of  labour.  At  Flodden  the 
right,  wing  of  the  victorious  army  was  led  by 
the  Admiral  of  England.  At  Jarnae  and  Mon¬ 
contour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled 
by  the  Admiral  of  France.  Neither  John  of 
Austria,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  nor  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whose  direction  the 
marine  of  England  was  intrusted  when  the 
Spanish  invaders  were  approaching  our  shores, 
had  received  the  education  of  a  sailor.  Raleigh, 
highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  commander,  had 
served  during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Ireland.  Blake  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  skilful  ^and  valiant 
defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he  humbled 
the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  same  system  had  been 
followed.  Great  fleets  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  direction  of  Rupert  and  Monk;  Rupert, 
who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and  daring 
cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wanted 
his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard,  moved  the  mirth 
of  his  crew  by  callingont,  “  Wheel  to  the  left!” 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  rapid  improvement,  both  of  the 
art  of  war  and  of  the  art  of  navigation,  made  it 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  profes¬ 
sions  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded. 
Either  the  command  of  a  regiment  or  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship  was  now  a  matter  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  single  mind. 
In  the  year  1072,  the  French  government  de¬ 
termined  to  educate  young  men  of  good  family 
from  a  very  early  age  specially  for  the  sea  ser- 

Krench  archives  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and,  with 
the  other  materials  brought  together  by  that  great  man, 
was  intrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Hol¬ 
laed  and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland.  I  ought  to  add 


vice ;  but  the  English  government,  instead  of 
following  this  excellent  example,  not  only  con¬ 
tinued  to  distribute  high  naval  commands  among 
landsmen,  but  selected  for  such  commands  lands¬ 
men  who,  even  on  land,  could  not  safely  have 
been  put  in  any  important  trust.  Any  lad 
of  noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  king’s  mistresses  would  speak  a  word, 
might  hope  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  with  it 
the  honour  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his 
care.  It  mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  taken  a  voyage  except  on  the  Thames ;  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a  breeze ;  that  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  latitude  and 
longitude.  No  previous  training  was  thought 
necessary ;  or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a 
short  trip  in  a  man  of  war,  where  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  discipline,  where  he  was  treated 
with  marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in 
a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  If,  in  the 
intervals  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  gambling, 
lie  succeeded  in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few 
technical  phrases  and  the  names  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  three-decker.  This  is  no  imaginary 
description.  In  1666,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch.  He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting  himself, 
as  well  as  he  could,  iii  the  society  of  some 
young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned 
home  to  take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
After  this  he  was  never  on  the  water  till  the  year 
1672,  when  he  again  joined  the  fleet,  and  was 
almost  immediately  appointed  captain  of  a  ship 
of  eighty-four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the 
navy.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
been  three  months  afloat.  As  soon  as  lie  came 
back  from  sea  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  foot.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  naval  commands  of  the  highest 
importance  were  then  given,  and  a  favourable 
specimen ;  for  Mulgrave,  though  he  wanted  ex¬ 
perience,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage. 
Others  were  promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not 
outy  were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
good  officers,  and  whose  only  recommendation 
was  that  they  had  been  ruined  by  folly  and  vice. 
The  chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into  the 
service  was  the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and 
other  valuable  commodities  from  port  to  port ; 
for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
were  then  so  much  infested  by  pirates  from 
Barbary,  that  merchants  were  not  willing  to 
trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody  but  that 
of  a  man-of-war.  A  captain  in  this  way  some¬ 
times  cleared  several  thousands  of  pounds  by  a 
short  voyage ;  and  for  this  lucrative  business 
he  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean 
submissions  to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the 
most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors,  lay  in 
port  when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee 
rover,  or  ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  his 
instructions  directed  him  to  repair  to  Lisbon : 
and  all  this  he  did  with  impunity.  The  same 

that,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble*  which  have  lately 
agitated  Paris,  I  have  found  no  diiheult-y  in  obtaining, 
from  the  liberality  of  the  functionaries  there,  extract* 
supplying  some  chasms  in  Jlr.  Fox's  collection. 
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interest  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  lie  was  unfit,  maintained  him  there.  No 
admiral,  bearded  by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute 
minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do  more  than 
mutter  something  about  a  court-martial.  If 
any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of  duty  than 
his  fellows,  he  soon  found  that  he  lost  money 
without  acquiring  honour.  One  captain,  who, 
by  strictly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been  worth 
four  thousand  pounds  to  him,  was  told  by 
Charles,  with  ignoble  levity,  that  he  was  a 
great  fool  for  his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece 
throughout.  As  the  courtly  captain  despised 
the  Admiralty,  he  was,  in  turn,  despised  by  his 
crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  he  was 
Inferior  in  seamanship  to  every  foremast  man 
an  board.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sail¬ 
ors,  familiar  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to 
a  chief  who  knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves 
than  could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge  between 
Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton  Court.  To  trust 
such  a  novice  with  the  working  of  a  ship  was 
evidently  impossible.  The  direction  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  was  therefore  taken  from  the  captain 
and  given  to  the  master;  but  this  partition  of 
authority  produced  innumerable  inconveni¬ 
ences.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  not,  and 
perhaps  could  not  be,  drawn  with  precision. 
There  was,  therefore,  constant  wrangling.  The 
captain,  confident  in  proportion  to  his  igno¬ 
rance,  treated  the  master  with  lordly  contempt. 
The  master,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
obliging  the  powerful,  too  often,  after  a  struggle, 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and  it  was 
well  if  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  crew  was  not  the 
consequence.  In  general,  the  least  mischiev¬ 
ous  of  the  aristocratical  captains  were  those 
who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  and  spending  it.  The  way  in  which 
these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious  and  volup¬ 
tuous,  that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they 
seldom  became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a 
gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off  plate,  drank  the  rich¬ 
est  wines,  and  kept  harems  on  board,  while 
hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crews, 
and  while  corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the 
port-holes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those 
who  were  then  called  gentlemen  captains.  Min¬ 
gled  with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily  for 
our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  description  ;  men  whose  whole  life  liad 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked 
and  fought  their  way  from  the  lowest  offices  of 
the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  these  officers  was  Sir 
Christopher  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as 
a  cabin-boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  against 
the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew,  weeping  and 
vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave.  From 
him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a 


*  My  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  navy  at 
this  time  is  chiefly  derived  from  Pepys.  Ilis  report,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Charles  the  Swond  in  May,  1684,  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  printed.  1  he  manuscript  is  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  At  Magdalene  College  is  also  a  valu¬ 
able  manuscript  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  establishments  of  the  country  in  December,  1684. 


line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin- 
boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  the  cabin- 
boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  daunt¬ 
less  courage  of  this  class  of  men  England  owes 
a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  such 
resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much  malad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of 
more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were  pro¬ 
tected  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  upheld 
dui’ing  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years  ;  but 
to  a  landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were 
called,  seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  race. 
All  their  knowledge  was  professional,  and  their 
professional  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than 
scientific.  Off  their  own  element  they  were  as 
simple  as  children.  Their  deportment  was  un¬ 
couth.  There  was  a  roughness  in  their  very  good 
nature ;  and  their  talk,  where  it  was  not  made 
up  of  nautical  phrases,  was  too  commonly  made 
up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Such  -were  the  chiefs 
in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  those  sturdy 
warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the  next  age, 
drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commodore  Trun¬ 
nion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in 
the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval 
officer  such  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our 
times,  a  naval  officer  ought  to  be  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners.  There  were  gentlemen 
and  there  were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  the  seamen  were  not  gentle¬ 
men,  and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  exact  estimates  which  b.v/o 
come  down  to  us,  have  been  kept  in  an  efficient 
state  for  three  hundred  anfl  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended,  but  ex¬ 
pended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  very  little  purpose. 
The  cost  of  the  French  marine  was  nearly  the 
same ;  the  cost  of  the  Dut?h  marine  consider¬ 
ably  more.* 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was,  as  compared  with 
other  military  and  naval  charges,  much  smaller 
than  at  present.  At  most  of  the  garrisons  there 
were  gunners,  and  here  and  there,  at  an  im¬ 
portant  post,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But 
there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade 
of  sappers  and  miners,  no  college  in  which 
young  soldiers  could  learn  the  scientific  part  of 
war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  fieklpieces  was 
extreme.  When,  a  few  years  later,  William 
marched  from  Devonshire  to  London,  the  appa¬ 
ratus  which  he  brought  with  him,  though  such 
as  had  long  been  in  constant  use  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  such  as  would  now  be  regarded  at 
Woolwich  as  rude  and  cumbrous,  excited  in  our 
ancestors  an  admiration  resembling  that  which 
the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian 
arquebuses.  The  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in 
the  English  forts  and  arsenals  was  boastfully 
mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as  something 


Pepys’s  “Memoirs  relating  tc  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy 
for  Ten  Years,  determined  December,  1688,”  and  his  diary 
.and  correspondence  during  his  mission  to  Tangier,  are  in 
print.  T  have  made  large  use  of  them.  See,  also,  Shef¬ 
field’s  Memoirs,  Teonge’s  Diary,  Aubrey’s  lif«  of  Monk, 
the  Life  of  Sir  Cloudesley  SheTel,  1708,  Commons’  Jour* 
nals,  March  1  and  March  20,  168 
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winch  might  well  impress  neighbouring  nations 
with  awe.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  barrels,  about  a  twelfth  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  it  is  now  thought  necessary  to  have 
in  store.  The  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
Ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little  above  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.* * * § * * 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  The  non-effective  charge, 
which  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our  public  bur¬ 
dens,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who  were 
not  employed  in  the  public  service,  drew  half 
pay.  No  lieutenant  was  on  the  list,  nor  any 
captain  who  had  not  commanded  a  ship  of  the 
first  or  second  rate.  As  the  country  then  pos¬ 
sessed  only  seventeen  ships  of  the  first  and 
second  rate  that  had  ever  been  at  sea,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  had  com¬ 
manded  such  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore, 
the  expenditure  under  this  head  must  have 
been  small  indeed,  -j-  In  the  army,  half  pay  was 
given  merely  as  a  special  and  temporary  allow¬ 
ance  to  a  small  number  of  officers  belonging  to 
two  regiments,  which  were  peculiarly  situated.  J 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been  founded.  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital  was  building;  but  the  cost  of  that 
institution  was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  pri¬ 
vate  subscription.  The  king  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  only  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  archi¬ 
tectural  expenses,  and  five  thousand  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  invalids.  §  It  was  no 
part  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  out-pen- 
sioners.  The  whole  non-effective  charge,  mili- 
tery^md  naval,  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  now  exceeds  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a 
small  portion  was  defrayed  by  the  crown.  The 
great  majority  of  the  functionaries  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  administer  justice  and  preserve 
order  either  gave  their  services  to  the  public 
gratuitously,  or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner 
which  caused  no  drain  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state.  The  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen  of 
the  towns,  the  country  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  the  head-boroughs, 
bailiffs,  and  petty  constables,  cost  the  king  no¬ 
thing.  The  superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly 
supported  by  fees. 

Our  relations  -with  foreign  courts  had  been 
put  on  the  most  economical  footing.  The  only 
diplomatic  agent  who  had  the  title  of  ambas¬ 
sador  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  partly 
supported  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  England  had  only  an 
envoy ;  and  she  had  not  even  an  envoy  at  the 


*  Chamberlavne’s  State  of  England,  1684,  Commons’ 
Journals.  March  1  and  March  20,  168-jj.  Tn  1833  it  was 
determined,  after  full  inquiry,  that  a  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  should  constantly 
be  kept  ?n  store ;  and  this  rule  is  still  observed. 

f  It  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
Pag  officers  were  allowed  half  pay  in  1668,  captains  of  first 
and  second  rates  not  till  1G74. 

1  Warrant  in  the  War  Office  Records,  dated  March  26, 
1678. 

§  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Jan.  27, 1682.  have  seen  a  privy  seal 
dated  May  17,  1683,  which  confirms  Evelyn’s  testimony. 

I  James  the  Second  sent  envoys  to  Spain,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  yet  in  his  reign  the  diplomatic  expenditure  was 
little  more  than  £30,000  a  year.  See  the  Commons’  Jour¬ 
nals,  March  20  168».  Chainberlayne’s  State  of  England, 
1684,  16^6  “ 


Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  courts.  The 
whole  expense  under  this  head  cannot,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
have  much  exceeded  twenty  thousand  pounds.  || 
In  this  frugality  there  was  nothing  laudable. 
Charles  was,  as  usual,  niggardly  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  munificent  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
public  service  was  starved  that  courtiers  might 
be  pampered.  The  expense  of  the  navy,  of  the 
ordnance,  of  pensions  to  needy  old  officers,  of 
missions  to  foreign  courts,  must  seem  small  in¬ 
deed  to  the  present  generation ;  but  the  per¬ 
sonal  favourites  of  the  sovereign,  his  ministers, 
and  the  creatures  of  those  ministers,  were 
gorged  with  public  money.  Their  salaries  and 
pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes  of 
the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and 
professional  men  of  that  age,  will  appear  enor¬ 
mous.  The  greatest  estates  in  the  kingdom 
then  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two 
thousand  a  year.^[  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
before  his  extravagance  had  impaired  his  great 
property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  a 
year.**  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services 
with  immense  grants  of  crown  land,  and  who 
had  been  notorious  both  for  covetousness  and 
for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thousand  a  jrear  of 
real  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
which  probably  yielded  seven  per  cent.ff  These 
three  dukes  were  suppqsed  to  be  three  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have  had  five  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.  JJ  The  average  income  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  peer  was  estimated,  by  the  best-informed 
persons,  at  about  three  thousand  a  year,  the 
average  income  of  a  baronet  at  nine  hundred  a 
year,  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  at  less  than  eight  hundred  a  year. $$  A 
thousand  a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue 
for  a  barrister.  Two  thousand  a  year  was 
hardly  to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
except  by  the  crown  lawyers. ||||  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  an  official  man  would  have  been 
well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  sti¬ 
pend.  In  fact,  however,  the  stipends  of  the 
higher  class  of  official  men  were  as  large  as  at 
present,  and  not  seldom  larger.  The  lord  trea¬ 
surer,  for  example,  had  eight  thousand  a  year; 
and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the 
junior  lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each. 
The  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  a  poundage, 
amounting  to  about  five  thousand  a  year,  on  all 
the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  had  five  thousand  a 
year,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  twelve 
hundred  a  year  each,  the  lords  of  the  bed- 


Carte’s  Rife  of  Ormond. 

**  Pepys’s  Diary,  Feb.  14, 166®. 

ff  See  the  report  of  the  Bath  and  Montague  case,  which 
was  decided  by  Lord-keeper  Somers  in  December,  1693. 

££  During  three  quarters  of  a  year,  beginning  from  Christ¬ 
mas,  1689,  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown.  That  officer’s 
accounts  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Lansdowne 
MSS.  885.)  The  gross  revenue  for  the  three  quarters  was 
not  quite  four  thousand  pounds,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  gross  and  the  net  revenue  was  evidently  some¬ 
thing  considerable. 

King’s  Natural  ami  Political  Conclusions.  Davenant 
on  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Sir  IV,  Temple  says,  “  The  re¬ 
venue  of  a  House  of  Commons  have  seldom  exceeded  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.” — Mmnoirs,  Third  Part. 

|  l.angton's  Conversations  with  Chief  Justice  Hate,  1671 
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chamber  a  thousand  a  year  each.*  The  regu¬ 
lar  salary,  however,  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age.  From 
the  nobleman  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the 
great  stal,  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter 
and  gauger,  what  would  now  be  called  gross 
corruption  was  practised  without  disguise  and 
without  reproach.  Titles,  places,  commissions, 
pardons,  were  daily  sold  in  market  overt  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  and  every  clerk 
in  every  department  imitated,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  the  evil  example. 

During  the  last  century,  no  prime  minister, 
however  powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office, 
and  several  prime  ministers  have  impaired  their 
private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  public  cha¬ 
racter.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  states¬ 
man.  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  might 
easily,  and  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to 
support  a  dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
income  of  the  prime  minister,  during  his  tenure 
of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  The  place  of  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
■was  supposed  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year. The  gains  of  the  Chancellor  Claren¬ 
don,  of  Arlington,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Dan- 
by,  were  enormous.  The  sumptuous  palace  to 
which  the  populace  of  London  gave  the  name 
of  Dunkirk  House,  the  stately  pavilions,  the 
fish-ponds,  the  deer-park,  and  the  orangery  of 
Euston,  the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries,  were 
among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  the  shortest  road  to-  boundless  wealth. 
This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  violence  with  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations,  and 
dangers,  they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandal¬ 
ous  compliances  to  which  they  stooped  in  order 
to  retain  it.  Even  in  our  own  age,  great  as  is 
the  power  of  opinion,  and  high  as  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk  of 
a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  if  the  place  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State  were  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  our  country,  the  emoluments  of  tjie 
highest  class  of  functionaries  have  not  only 
not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  general  growth 
of  our  opulence,  but  have  positively  dimi¬ 
nished. 

The  fact  that  the  sum  raised  in  England  by 
taxation  has,  in  a  time  not  exceeding  two  long 
lives,  been  multiplied  thirty-fold,  is  strange, 
and  may  at  first  sight  seem  appalling.  But 
those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  may  perhaps  be  reassured  when 
they  have  considered  the  increase  of  the  public 
resources.  In  the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry;  yet 
agriculture  was  in  what  would  now  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed 


*  Chamberiayne’s  State  of  England,  1684. 

+  Sec  the  Travels  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo. 

f  King’s  Nat.  andPolit.  Conclusions.  Davenant  on  the 
balance  of  Trade. 

J  Sec*  the  Itinerarum  Anglia*,  1675,  by  John  Ogilby, 
Cosmngraplier  Royal.  In  some  of  his  maps  the  roads 
through  enclosed  country  are  marked  by  lines,  and  the 
roads  through  unenclosed  country  by  dots.  Tho  propor- 


by  the  best  political  arithmeticians  of" that  age 
to  amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  kingdom.  J  The  remainder  was  believed  to 
consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  com¬ 
putations  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road¬ 
books  and  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  those  books  and  maps,  it  is  clear  that 
many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an  end¬ 
less  succession  of  orchards,  hay-fields,  and 
bean-fields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but 
heath,  swamp,  and  warren.  $  In  the  drawings 
of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age  for  the 
Grand-duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedge-row  is  to 
be  seen,  and  numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with 
cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Plain.  || 
At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five-and-twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  which  contained  only 
three  houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields. 
Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wan¬ 
dered  there  by  thousands.^  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  wild  animals  of  large  size  were 
then  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.  The 
last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
served  for  the  royal  diversion,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  ravage  the  cultivated  land  with  their 
tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  exasperated 
rustics  during  the  license  of  the  civil  war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had 
been  slain  in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But 
many  breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare,  both  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  and  birds,  were  still  common.  The 
fox,  whose  life  is,  in  many  counties,  held  almost 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mere  nuisance.  Oliver  St.  John 
told  the  Long  Parliament  that  Strafford  w^ps  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whoSi 
some  law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who 
was  to  be  snared  by  any  means,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  without  pity.  This  illustration 
would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  if  addressed 
to  country  gentlemen  of  our  time ;  but  in  St 
John’s  days  there  were  not  seldom  great  mas 
sacres  of  foxes,  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered  :  traps 
were  set ;  nets  were  spread ;  no  quarter  was 
given  ;  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  red  deer  were  tlu  n 
as  common  in  Gloucestershire  and  •Ilampshii  i 
as  they  now  are  among  the  Grampian  Hills 
On  one  occasion,  Queen  Anne,  on  her  way  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than  five 
hundred.  The  wild  hull  with  his  white  mane 
was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark 
and  tortuous  hole  on  the  side  of  every  hill 
where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild¬ 
cats  were  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing 
round  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury 
and  Needwood.  The  yellow-breasted  martin 
was  still  pursued  in  Cranbourne  Chase  for  his 
fur,  reputed  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable. 
Fen  eagles,  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  preyed  on 


tion  of  unenclosed  country  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 
From  Abingdon  to  Gloucester,  for  example,  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  single  enclosure,  and 
scarcely  one  enclosure  between  Biggleswade  and  Lincoln. 

|i  Large  copies  of  these  highly  interesting  drawings  are 
in  the  noble  collection  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  th6 
British  Museum. 

<[  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June  2,  lfi75. 
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fish  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the 
downs,  from  the  British  Channel  to  Yorkshire, 
huge  bustards  strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  and  were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire  wore  covered  during  some  months  of 
every  year  by  immense  clouds  of  cranes.  Some 
of  these  races  the  progress  of  cultivation  has 
extirpated.  Of  others,  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at 
a  specimen  as  at  a  Bengal  tiger  or  a  Polar 
bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can  no¬ 
where  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in  the  Sta¬ 
tute  Book.  The  number  of  enclosure  acts 
passed  since  King  George  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area 
enclosed  under  the  authority  of  those  acts  ex¬ 
ceeds,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  How  many  square  miles  which 
formerly  lay  waste  have,  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  without  any  application  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  a  fourth  part  of  England 
has  been,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
were  the  best  cultivated,  the  farming,  though 
greatly  improved  since  the  civil  war,  was  not 
such  as  would  now  be  thought  skilful.  To  this 
day  no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  pub¬ 
lic  authority  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  English  soil. 
The  historian  must  therefore  follow,  with  some 
misgivings,  the  guidance  of  those  writers  on 
statistics  whose  reputation  for  diligence  and 
fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present  an  average 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  is 
supposed  considerably  to  exceed  thirty  millions 
of  quarters.  The  crop  of  wheat  would  be 
thought  poor  if  it  did  not  exceed  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  quarters.  According  to  the  computa¬ 
tion  made  in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory  King, 
the  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  beans  then  annually  grown  in  the  kingdom 
wa^  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions  of  quar¬ 
ters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated 
only  on  the  strongest  clay  and  consumed  only 
by  those  who  were  in  easy  circumstances,  he 
estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters. 
Charles  Daveuant,  an  acute  and  weii-informed, 
though  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous  politi¬ 
cian,  differed  from  King  as  to  some  of  the  items 
of  the  account,  but  came  to  nearly  the  same 
general  conclusions.! 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly 
understood.  It  was  known,  iudeed,  that  some 
vegetab'es  lately  introduced  into  our  island, 
particularly  the  turnip,  afforded  excellent  nutri¬ 
ment  in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen;  but  it  was 
not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means  easy  to 


*  See  Whited  Selborne;  Bell’s  History  of  British  Quad¬ 
ruped-  :  Gentleman’s  Recreation,  1686;  Aubrey’s  Natu¬ 
ral  f  i  story  of  Wiltshire.  1685;  Morton’s  History  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  1712;  Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  by  Ray, 
1678;  Latham’s  General  Synopsis  of  Birds:  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  Account  of  Bids  found  in  Norfolk. 

t  King’s  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions;  Davenant 
Ml  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

1  See  the  Almanacs  of  1684  and  1685. 


keep  them  alive  during  the  season  when  the 
grass  is  scanty.  They  were  killed  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  salted  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather;  and,  during  several  months,  even  the 
gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh  animal  food, 
except  game  and  river. fish,  which  were  conse¬ 
quently  much  more  important  articles  in  house¬ 
keeping  than  at  present.  It  appears  from  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the^Seventli,  fresh  meat  was 
never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on 
a  great  earl,  except  during  the  short  interval  be¬ 
tween  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  But  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  an  improvement  had 
taken  place;  and  under  Charles  the  Second  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that 
families  laid  in  their  stock  of  salt  provisions, 
then  called  Martinmas  beef-! 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  dimi¬ 
nutive  when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen 
which  are  now  driven  to  our  markets. \  Our 
native  horses,  though  serviceable,  were  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices.  They 
were  valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest 
of  those  who  computed  the  national  wealth,  at 
not  more  than  fifty  shillings  each.  Foreign 
breeds  were  greatly  preferred,  Spanish  jen¬ 
nets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and 
were  imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and 
war.  The  coaches  of  the  aristocracy  were 
drawn  by  gray  Flemish  mares,  which  trotted, 
as  it  was  thought,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  en- 
dured_better  than  any  cattle  reared  in  our  island 
the  work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage 
over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London.  Neither 
the  modern  dray-horse  nor  the  modern  race¬ 
horse  was  then  known.  At  a  much  later  period, 
the  ancestors  of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which 
all  foreigners  now  class  among  the  chief  won¬ 
ders  of  London,  were  brought  from  the  marshes 
of  Waleheren;  the  ancestors  of  Childers  and 
Eclipse  from  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already, 
however,  there  was  amoffg  our  nobility  and 
gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our  studs 
by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt; 
and,  with  this  view,  a  considerable  number  of 
barbs  liad  lately  been  brought  into  the  country. 
Two  men  whose  authority  on  such  subjects  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  pronounced  that  the  meanest 
hack  ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce 
a  finer  progeny’  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed.  They  would 
not  readily  have  believed  that  a  time  would 
come  when  the  princes  and  nobles  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  lands  would  be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses 
from  England  as  ever  the  English  had  been  to 
obtain  horses  from  Barbary. || 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce, 
though  great,  seems  small  when  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  mineral  wealth.  In  1685, 
the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  before,  attracted  the  Tynan 


$  See  Mr.  M’Cullocb’s  Statistical  Account  of  the  Brill-h 
Empire,  Part  III ,  chap,  i.,  sec.  G. 

j|  King  and  Davenant  as  before;  The  Duke  ofNewra  tie 
on  Horsemanship;  Gentleman’s  Recreation,  1686.^  'the 
“dappled  Plunders  mares”  were  marks  of  greatness  in  me 
time  of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  better 
borse,  originated,  I  suspect,  in  tile  preference  generally 
given  to  the  gray  mares  of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach 
horses  of  England. 
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Bails  beyond  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still 
one  of  the  most  valuable  subterranean  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  island.  The  quantity  annually  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  earth  was  found  to  be,  some 
years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  probably 
about  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.*  But  the  veins 
of  copper  which  lie  in  tlie  same  region  were,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neg¬ 
lected,  nor  did  any  land-owner  take  them  into 
the  account  in  estimating  Jjie  value  of  his  pro¬ 
pel  ty.  Cornwall  and  Wales  at  present  yield 
annually  near  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  copper, 
worth  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  that 
is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  all  English  mines  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  f  The  first 
bed  of  rock  salt  had  been  discovered  not  long 
after  the  Restoration  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  worked  in  that  age.  The 
salt  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
brine-pits  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The 
pans  in  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
exhaled  a  sulphurous  stench;  and,  when  the 
evaporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which 
was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  food. 
Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmo¬ 
nary  complaints  which  were  common  among  the 
English  to  this  unwholesome  condiment.  It 
was,  therefore,  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  and  there  was  a  regular  and 
considerable  importation  from  France.  At  pre¬ 
sent  our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our 
own  immense  demand,  but  send  annually  seven 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  salt  to 
foreign  countries.  J 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  iron  works.  Such  works  had  long 
existed  in  our  island,  but  had  not  prospered, 
and  had  been  regarded  with  no  favourable  eye 
by  the  government  and  by  the  public.  It  was 
not  then  the  practice,  to  employ  coal  for  smelt¬ 
ing  the  ore  ;  and  the  rapid  consumption  of  wood 
excited  the  alarm  of  politicians.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  been  loud  com¬ 
plaints  that  whole  forests  were  cut  down  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  interfered  to  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
turers  from  burning  timber.  The  manufacture 
consequently  languished.  At  the  close  of  tho 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  great  part  of  the 
iron  which  was  used  in  the  country  was  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad ;  and  the  whole  quantity 
cast  here  annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded 
ten  thousand  tons.  At  present  the  trade  is 
thought  to  be  in  a  depressed  state  if  less  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  are  produced  in  a 
year.  g 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than 
iron  itself,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Coal, 
though  very  little  used  in  any  species  of  manu¬ 
facture,  was  already  the  ordinary  fuel  in  some 
districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  large  beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which  could 
easily  be  supplied  by  water  carriage.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least  one  half  of 


*  See  a  curious  note  by  Tonkin,  in  Lord  De  Dunstan- 
vi  lie’s  edition  of  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

t  Borlase’s  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  1758.  The 
quantity  of  copper  now  produced  I  have  taken  from  par¬ 
liamentary  returns.  Davenant,  in  1700,  estimated  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  England  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

X  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  53,  Nov.  1669;  No.  66, 
Dec  1670  No  105,  May,  1674;  No.  156,  Feb.  168 J. 


the  quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pits  was 
consumed  in  London.  The  consumption  of  Lon¬ 
don  seemed  to  the  writers  of  that  age  enormous, 
and  was  often  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city.  They 
scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  affirmed 
that  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  chal¬ 
drons,  that  is  to  say,  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought  to  the 
Thames.  At  present  near  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  tons  are  required  yearly  by  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  the  whole  annual  produce  cannot,  on 
the  most  moderate  computation,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  twenty  millions  of  tons.|| 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  pro¬ 
gress,  the  rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  been  almost  constantly  rising.  In  some 
districts  it  has  multiplied  more  than  tenfold. 
In  some  it  has  not  more  than  doubled.  It  has 
probably,  on  the  average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided 
among  the  country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  position  and  character  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  clearly  understand, 
for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important 
conjunctures,  determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured 
to  ourselves  the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  men  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
their  descendants,  the  county  members  and 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  The  modern  country  gentleman  gene¬ 
rally  receives  a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a 
distinguished  school  to  a  distinguished  college, 
and  has  every  opportunity  to  become  an  excel¬ 
lent  scholar.  He  has  generally  seen  something 
of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  life  has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ; 
and  the  refinements  of  the  capital  follow  him 
into  the  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class 
of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seats  of 
the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by 
art,  wears  her  most'  alluring  form.  In  the 
buildings,  good  sense  and  good  taste  combine 
to  produce  a  happy  union  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the  musical 
instruments,  the*  library,  would  in  any  other 
country  be  considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be 
an  eminently  polished  and  accomplished  man. 
A  country  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield  to 
his  posterity.  He  wras,  therefore,  as  compared 
with  his  posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  necessity  of  residing,  with  little 
interruption,  on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  an  establishment  in 
London,  or  even  to  visit  London  frequentlj-, 
were  pleasures  in  which  only  the  great  proprie  - 
tors  could  indulge.  It  may  be  confidently  af¬ 
firmed,  that  of  the  squires  whose  names  were 
in  King  Charles’s  commissions  of  peace  and 

jl  Yarranton,  England’s  Improvement  by  Sea  aDd  Land, 
1677;  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation.  See,  also,  a  re¬ 
markably  perspicuous  history,  in  small  compass,  of  the 
English  iron  works,  in  Mr.  M’Culloch’s  Statistical  Account 
of  the  British  Empire,. 

||  See  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684,  16f>? ; 
Anglise  Metropolis,  1691.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  coal 
brought  into  London  appeared,  by  the  parliamentary  re 
turns,  to  be  3,460,000  tons. 
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lieutenancy,  not  one  in  twenty  went  to  town 
once  in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wan¬ 
dered  so  far  as  Paris.  Many  lords  of  manors 
had  received  an  education  differing  little  from 
that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an 
estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at 
the  seat  of  his  family,  with  no  better  tutors 
than  grooms  and  game-keepers,  and  scarce  at¬ 
tained  learning  enough  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
mittimus.  If  he  went  to  school  and  to  college, 
he  generally  returned  before  he  was  twenty  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and  there,  unless 
his  mind  was  very  happily  constituted  by  na¬ 
ture,  soon  forgot  his  academical  pursuits  in 
rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  serious 
employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He 
examined  samples  ,  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and 
on  market  days  made  bargains  over  a  tankard 
with  drovers  and  hop-merchants.  His  chief 
pleasures  were  commonly  derived  from  field- 
sports  and  from  an  unrefined  sensuality.  His 
language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we 
should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most 
ignorant  clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and 
scurrilous  terms  of  abuse  were  uttered  with  the 
broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was  easy 
to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
whether  lie  came  from  Somersetshire  or  York¬ 
shire.  He  troubled  himself  little  about  decorat¬ 
ing  his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decoration, 
seldom  produced  any  thing  but  deformity.  The 
litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and 
gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door. 
His  table  was  loaded  with  coarse  plenty,  and 
guests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it ;  but,  as 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  for¬ 
tune  did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  as¬ 
semblies  daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong 
beer  was  the  ordinary  beverage.  The  quantity 
of  beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  indeed 
enormous  ;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but 
all  that  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are. 
It  was  only  at  great  houses  or  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
board.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook  the  repast, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and  tobacco. 
The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the 
table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentle¬ 
man  caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world,  and 
what  he  saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  confuse  than 
to  enlighten  his  understanding.  His  opinions 
respecting  religion,  government,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  former  times,  having  been  derived, 
not  from  study,  from  observation,  or  from  con¬ 
versation  with  enlightened  companions,  but  from 
such  traditions  as  were  current  in  his  own  small 
circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a  child.  He-  ad¬ 
hered  to  them,  however,  with  the  obstinacy 
which  is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animo¬ 
sities  were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irish¬ 
men,  papists  and  Presbyterians,  Independents 
and  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews.  Toward  Lon¬ 
don  and  Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion  which 
more  than  once  produced  important  political 


effects.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  in  tastes 
and  acquirements  below  a  housekeeper  or  a 
still-room  maid  of  the  present  day.  They 
stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine, 
cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the 
venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic 
miller  or  ale-house  keeper  of  our  time.  There 
are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  still  to  be  noted,  which  will  greatly  mo¬ 
dify  this  estimate.  Unlettered  as  he  was  and 
unpolished,  he  was  still  in  some  most  important 
points  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
proud  and  powerful  aristocracy,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  aristocrats. 
His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and 
coats  of  arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could 
tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  supporters 
without  any  right,  and  which  of  them  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  great-grandsons  of  aider- 
men.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  ad¬ 
ministered  gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt 
around  him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and  of  occa¬ 
sional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  better  than  no 
justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  train- 
bands  ;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  it 
might  move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had 
served  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbours.  Nor,  indeed,  wras  his  soldiership 
justly  a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county 
there  were  elderly  gentlemen  who  had  seen 
service  which  was  no  child’s  play.  One  had 
been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First  after  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch 
over  the  scar  which  he  had  received  atNaseby. 
A  third  had  defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax 
had  blown  in  the  door  with  a  petard.  The 
presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories 
about  Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  mus¬ 
ters  of  militia  an  earnest  and  warlike  aspect 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting. 
Even  those  country  gentlemen  who  were  too 
young  to  have  themselves  exchanged  blows 
with  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had, 
from  childhood,  been  surrounded  by  the  traces 
of  recent  war,  and  fed  with  stories  of  the  mar¬ 
tial  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles.  Thus 
the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  compounded  of  two 
elements  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find 
united.  His  ignorance  and  uncou thness,  his 
low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would,  in  oui 
time,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and 
a  breeding  thoroughly  plebeian ;  yet  he  was 
essentially  a  patrician,  and  had,  in  large  mea¬ 
sure,  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flou¬ 
rish  among  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high 
place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  observ¬ 
ance,  and  to  self-respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
generation  which  is  accustomed  to  find  chival¬ 
rous  sentiments  only  in  company  with  liberal 
studies  and  polished  manners  to  image  to  itself 
a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulary, 
and  the  accent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on 
matters  of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready 
to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stain  cast  on 
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the  honour  of  his  house.  It  is  only,  however, 
by  thus  joining  together  things  seldom  or  never 
found  together  in  our  own  experience,  that  we 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy 
which  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Charles  the  First,  and  which  long  sup¬ 
ported,  with  strange  fidelity,  the  interest  of  his 
descendants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untravelled  country 
gentleman  was  commonly  a  Tory ;  but,  though 
devotedly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
had  no  partiality  for  courtiers  and  ministers. 
He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  Whitehall 
was  filled  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind  ; 
that  of  the  great  sums  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Re¬ 
storation,  part  had  been  embezzled  by  cunning 
politicians,  and  part  squandered  on  buffoons 
and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout  English 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  the  government  of  his  country  should  be 
subject  to  French  dictation.  Being  himself 
generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an  old 
Cavalier,  he  reflected  with  bitter  resentment  on 
the  ingratitude  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  re¬ 
quited  their  best  friends.  Those  who  heard 
him  grumble  at  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  at  the  profusion  with  which  wealth 
was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn 
and  Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed  him 
ripe  for  rebellion.  But  all  this  ill-humour 
lasted  only  till  the  throne  was  really  in  danger. 
It  was  precisely  when  those  whom  the  sovereign 
had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank 
from  his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so 
surly  and  mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  rallied  round  him  in  a  body.  Thus, 
after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  misgo- 
vernment  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to 
his  rescue  in  lus  extremity,  when  his  own  se¬ 
cretaries  of  state  and  lords  of  the  treasury  had 
deserted  him,  and  enabled  him  to  gain  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  Opposition ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
shown  equal  loyalty  to  his  brother  James,  if 
James  would,  even  at  the  moment,  have  re¬ 
frained  from  outraging  their  strongest  feeling  ; 
for  there  was  one  institution,  and  one  only, 
which  they  prized  even  more  than  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  that  institution  was  the  Church 
of  England.  Their  love  of  the  Church  was  not, 
indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  meditation.  Few 
among  them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
for  adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual,  and 
her  polity ;  nor  were  they,  as  a  class,  by  any 
means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of  morality 
which  is  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  But 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men 
may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  per¬ 
secute  without  pity,  for  a  religion  whose  creed 
they  do  not  understand,  and  whose  precepts 
they  habitually  disobey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement 
in  Toryism  than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a 
class  scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  the  individual  clergyman, 
as  compared  with  the  individual  gentleman, 


*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  has  been  derived  from  sources  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  he  recapitulated.  I  must  leave  my  description  to 
til"  judgment  of  those  tvho  have  studied  the  history  and 
'he  lighter  literature  of  that  age. 


then  ranked  much  lower  than  in  these  days. 
The  main  support  of  the  church  was  derived 
from  the  tithe,  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the  rent  a 
much  smaller  ratio  than  at  present.  King  esti¬ 
mated  the  whole  income  of  the  parochial  and 
collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at 
only  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  certainly  now  more  than  seven 
times  as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two  sums. 
It  follows  that  rectors  and  vicars  must  have 
been,  as  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
knights  and  squires,  much  poorer  in  the  se¬ 
venteenth  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had 
been  completely  changed  by  the  Reformation 
Before  that  event,  ecclesiastics  had  formed  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords;  had,  in  wealth 
and  splendour,  equalled,  and  sometimes  out¬ 
shone,  the  greatest  of  the  temporal  barons,  and 
had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  offices. 
The  lord  treasurer  was  often  a  bishop.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  almost  always  so.  The 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen.  Church¬ 
men  transacted  the  most  important  diplomatic 
business.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warlike 
nobles  were  incompetent  to  conduct,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  especially  belonging  to  divines. 
Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of 
camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desi¬ 
rous  to  rise  in  the  state,  ordinarily  received  the 
tonsure.  Among  them  were  sous  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  families,  and  near  kinsmen  of  the 
throne,  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staf¬ 
fords,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  be¬ 
longed  the  rents  of  immense  domains,  and  all 
that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  which  is  now  iD 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no 
line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambi¬ 
tious  and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood. 
Then  came  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition 
of  the  monasteries  deprived  the  Church  at  once 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of  her 
predominance  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury  or  an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among 
the  peers,  and  possessed  of  revenues  equal  to 
those  of  a  powerful  earl.  The  princely  splen¬ 
dour  of  William  of  Wj'keham  and  of  William  of 
Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scarlet  hat 
of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of  the  lecrnte, 
were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost  me 
ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  su¬ 
perior  and  mental  cultivation.  Once  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  a  man  could  read  had  raised  a 
presumption  that  he  was  in  orders ;  but  in  an 
age  which  produced  such  laymen  as  Willi  im 
Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Roger  Asoliam  and 
Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildruay  and  Francis 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  calling 
away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate 
treaties,  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  ad¬ 
minister  justice.  The  spiritual  character  not 
only  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high  civil 
office,  but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disqualifi¬ 
cation.  Those  worldly  motives,  therefore,  which 
had  formerly  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring, 
and  liigli-horn  youths  to  assume  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  habit,  ceased  to  exist.  Not  one  parish  in 
two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a  man  of  fa 
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mily  considered  as  a  maintenance.  There  were 
Still,  indeed,  prizes  in  the  Church,  hut  they 
were  few,  and  even  the  highest  were  mean 
when  compared  with  the  glory  which  had  once 
surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beg¬ 
garly  to  those  who  remembered  the  imperial 
pomp  of  Wolsey,  his  palaces,  which  had  become 
the  favourite  abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and 
Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptuous  tables 
daily  spread  in  his  hall,  the  forty-four  gorgeous 
copes  in  his  chapel,  his  running  footmen  in  rich 
liveries,  and  his  body-guards  with  gilded  pole¬ 
axes.  Thus  the  sacerdotal  office  lost  its  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  classes.  During  the  ceiuury 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took 
orders.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
the  Second,  two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops  ; 
four  or  five  sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held 
valuable  preferment;  but  these  rare  exceptions 
did  not  take  away  the  reproach  which  lay  on 
the  body.  The  clergy  were  regarded  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  plebeian  class ;  and,  indeed,  for 
one  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten 
were  mere  menial  servants.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  divines  who  had  no  benefices,  or  whose 
benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable 
revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had 
long  been  evident  that  this  practice  tended  to 
degrade  the  priestly  character.  Laud  had  ex¬ 
erted  h'mself  to  effect  a  change;  and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders 
that  none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume 
to  keep  domestic  chaplains.*  But  these  in¬ 
junctions  had  become  obsolete.  Indeed,  during 
tiie  domination  of  the  Puritans,  many  of  the 
ejected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  obtain  bread  and  shelter  only  by  attach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  households  of  Royalist 
gentlemen ;  and  the  habits  which  had  been 
formed  in  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long 
after  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy.  In  the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  cultivated  understandings,  the 
chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.  His  conversation,  his  literary 
assistance,  his  spiritual  advice,  were  considered 
as  an  ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging, 
and  his  stipend.  But  this  was  not  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The  coarse 
and  ignorant  squire,  who  thoughtthatit  belonged 
to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every  day  at 
his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals, 
found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy. 
A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase  then  in 
use — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  gar¬ 
ret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might 
not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of 
listeners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in 
fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather 
for  shovel-board,  but  might  also  save  the  ex- 

*See  Ueyiin’s  Cyprianus  Anglicus. 

f  Eachard,  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy;  Old¬ 
ham.  Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend  about  to  leave  the  Uni- 
ver-dtv  :  Tatlor, '255,  258.  That  the  English  clergy  were  a 
»ow-born  class,  is  remarked  in  tiw  Travels  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Cosmo. 

j  “  A  eausidico,  medioastro,  ipsaque  artificum  farragine, 
eoclesim  rector  aut  vicarius  .eontemnitur  et  fit  ludibrio. 
Gentis  et  familim  nitor  sarris  ordinibus  pollutus  censetur: 
foeminisque  natalitio  insignibus  unicura  iuculcatur  smpius 
pra'ceplum,  no  modcstia*  naufragium  faciant.  aut  (quod 
idem  auribua  tam  deli  atulis  sonat.i  m  clerieo  se  uuptas 
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pense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimes 
the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  coach-horses.  He 
cast  up  the  farrier’s  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles 
with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  If  he  was  permitted 
to  dine  with  the  family,  he  was  expected  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He  might 
fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  car¬ 
rots  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes 
made  their  appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of 
which  he  had  been  excluded. f 

Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  be  was 
presented  to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him ; 
but  he  often  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his 
preferment  by  a  species  of  simony,  which  fur¬ 
nished  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleasantry 
to  three  or  four  generations  of  scoffers.  AVitb 
his  cure  he  was  expected  to  take  a  wife.  The 
wife  had  ordinarily  been  in  the  patron’s  ser¬ 
vice  ,  and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected 
of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron’s  favour 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  connec¬ 
tions  which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  in 
the  habit  of  forming  is  the  most  certain  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in  the 
social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writing  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
complained  bitterly,  not  only  that  the  country 
attorney  and  the  country  apothecary  looked 
down  with  disdain  on  the  country  clergyman, 
but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  earnestly  in¬ 
culcated  on  every  girl  of  honourable  family  was 
to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders, 
and  that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot. this  precept, 
she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  an 
illicit  amour.  J  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  confusion  of  ranks  which  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion  had  produced,  that  some  damsels  of 
noble  families  had  bestowed  themselves  on  di¬ 
vines.  $  A  waiting-woman  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a  par¬ 
son.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
had  given  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sn”:tion 
to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special  orders  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry  a  ser¬ 
vant-girl  without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 
mistress. ||  During  several  generations,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  relation  between  priests  and  hand¬ 
maidens  was  a  theme  for  endless  jest;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  single  instance  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  who  wins  a  spouse  above  the  rank  of  a 
cook.jj  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of  life  and 
manners,  himself  a  priest,  remarked  that,  in  a 
great  household,  the  chaplain  was  the  resource 
of  a  lady’s  maid  whose  character  had  been 
blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward.** 

In  general,  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chap- 


dari  patiantnr." — Anglite  Notitia,  by  T.  Wood,  of  New  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  1686. 

$  Clarendon’s  Life,  ii.  21. 

||  See  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  in  Bishop  Sparrow'  Col¬ 
lection.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Pride,  speaks  of 
this  injunction  with  a  bitterness  which  proves  that  his  owe 
pride  had  not  been  effectually  tamed. 

V  Roger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady.  Bull 
and  the  Nurse  in  Vanbrugh’s  Relapse,  Smirk  and  Soaan. 
in  Shadwell’s  Lancashire  Witches,  are  instances 

*■*  Swift's  Directions  to  Servants. 
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lainship  for  a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he 
had  only  exchanged  one  class  of  vexations  for 
another.  Not  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfortably. 
As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household 
of  the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly. 
Holes  appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in  the 
thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his  single  cas¬ 
sock.  Often  it  was  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe, 
by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung-carts, 
that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread  ;  nor  did  his 
utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs 
from  taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand 
in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he 
was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house, 
and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and 
ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  His 
boys  followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went 
out  to  service.  Study  he  found  impossible,  for 
the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theo¬ 
logical  library  ;  and  he  might  be  considered  as 
unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve  dog¬ 
eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his 
shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavourable  a 
situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in 
the  English  Church  of  ministers  distinguished 
by  abilities  and  learning.  But  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  these  ministers  were  not  scattered 
among  the  rural  population.  They  were  brought 
together  at  a  few  places  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  where 
the  opportunities  of  vigorous  intellectual  ex¬ 
ercise  were  frequent.*  At  such  places  were 
to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by  elo¬ 
quence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  of 
science,  and  of  life,  to  defend  their  Church  vic¬ 
toriously  against  heretics  and  skeptics,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly 
congregations,  to  guide  the  deliberations  of 
senates,  and  to  make  religion  respectable,  even 
in  the  most  dissolute  of  courts.  Some  of  them 
laboured  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  theology  ;  some  were  deeply  versed  in  bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  ;  and  some  threw  light  on  the  dark¬ 
est  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  proved 
themselves  consummate  masters  of  logic.  Some 
cultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly 
valued  as  models  of  style.  These  eminent  men 
were  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathe¬ 
drals,  or  in  the  capital.  Barrow  had  lately 
died  at  Cambridge ;  and  Pearson  had  gone 
thence  to  the  episcopal  bench.  Cudworth  and 
Henry  More  were  still  living  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford. 
Prideaux  was  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and 
Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  But  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  London  clergy,  who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  that  the  fame  of 
their  profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  were 
upheld.  The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  were  occupied  about  this  time  by  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  men,  from  among  whom  was 


*  This  distinction  between  country  clergy  and  town 
clergy  is  strongly  marked  by  Eachard,  and  cannot  but  be 
observed  by  every  person  who  has  studied  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history  of  that  age. 

<  Nelson’s  Life  of  Bull. 


selected  a  large  proportion  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  Sherlock  preached  at  the  Temple, 
Tillotson  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Wake  and  Jeremy 
Collier  at  Gray’s  Inn,  Burnet  at  the  Bolls,  Stil- 
iingfleet  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Patrick  at  St. 
Paul’s  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,  Sharp  at  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields, 
Tennison  at  St.  Martin’s,  Sprat  at  St.  Marga¬ 
ret’s,  Beveridge  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Cornliill.  Of 
these  twelve  men,  all  of  high  note  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  ten  became  bishops,  and  four 
archbishops.  Meanwhile,  almost  the  only  im¬ 
portant  theological  works  which  came  forth 
from  a  rural  parsonage  were  those  of  George 
Bull,  afterward  Bishop  of  St.  David’s ;  and 
J  Bull  never  would  have  produced  those  works 
had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  the  sale  of 
j.  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library  such 
[  as  probably  no  other  country  clergyman  in 
England  possessed. -j- 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  in 
manners,  and  in  social  position,  diftered  widely 
from  each  other.  One  section,  trained  for 
cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar  with 
all  ancient  and  modern  learning ;  men  able  to 
.encounter  Hobbes  or  Bossuet  at  all  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  controversy ;  men  who  could,  in  their 
sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty  and  beauty  of 
Christianity  with  such  justness  of  thought  and 
such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fas¬ 
tidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer ;  men  whose 
address,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
qualified  them  to  manage  the  consciences  of  the 
wealthy  and  noble ;  men  with  whom  Halifax 
loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires,  and 
from  whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  had  learned  to  write.  J  The  other  sec¬ 
tion  was  destined  to  ruder  and  humbler  service. 
It  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  consist¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and 
not  much  more  refined  than  small  farmers  or 
upper  servants ;  yet  it  was  in  these  rustic 
priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and 
who  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  at¬ 
taining  high  professional  honours,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  was  strongest.  Among  those 
divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  universities 
and  the  delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had 
attained,  or  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain, 
opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable 
in  numbers,  and  more  respectable  in  character, 
leaned  toward  constitutional  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  would 
gladly  have  seen  a  full  toleration  granted  to 
all  Protestant  sects,  and  would  even  have  con¬ 
sented  to  make  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  honest  and  candid 
Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudinarianism 
was  held  in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  He 
was,  indeed,  prouder  of  his  ragged  gown  than 
his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and  of  their  scarlet 
hoods.  The  very  consciousness  that  there  was 
little  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  the  villagers  to  whom  he 


|  “I  have  frequently  heard  him  (Dryden)  own  witi 
pleasure  that,  if  he  bad  any  talent  for  English  prose,  it 
was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  the 
great  Archbishop  Tillotson.” — Congreve's  Dedication  of 
Dryden's  Plays. 
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p  cached,  led  him  to  hold  immoderately  high 
the  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  office  which  was 
his  single  title  to  reverence.  Having  lived  in 
seclusion,  and  having  had  little  opportunity  of 
Correcting  his  opinions  by  reading  or  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  held  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  inde¬ 
feasible  hereditary  right,  of  passive  obedience, 
and  of  non-resistance,  in  all  their  crude  absurd¬ 
ity.  Having  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war 
against  the  neighbouring  dissenters,  he  too 
often  hated  them  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  them,  and  found  no  fault  with  the  Five 
Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except  that 
those  odious  laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge. 
Whatever  influence  his  office  gave  him  was 
,  exerted  with  passionate  zeal  on  the  Tory  side  ; 
and  that  influence  was  immense.  It  would  be 
a  great  error  to  imagine,  because  the  country 
rector  was  in  general  not  regarded  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  because  he  coo’d  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  manor 
house,  because  he  was  not  asked  into  the  par¬ 
lours  of  the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink  and 
smoke  with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power 
of  the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  influence  of  a  class  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  consideration  which  the 
members  of  that  class  enjoy  in  their  individual 
capacity.  A  cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted 
personage  than  a  begging  friar  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cardinals  has  exercised  a  greater  do¬ 
minion  over  the  public  mind  of  Europe  than 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  Ireland,  at 
present,  a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in 
society  than  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  yet 
there  are  in  Munster  and  Connaught  few  coun¬ 
ties  where  a  combination  of  priests  would  not 
carry  an  election  against  a  combination  of 
peers.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pulpit 
was  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  what 
the  periodical  press  now  is.  Scarce  any  of  the 
clowns  who  came  to  the  parish  church  ever  saw 
a  gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Ill  informed 
as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet 
better  informed  than  themselves  :  he  had  every 
week  an  opportunity  of  haranguing  them  ;  and 
his  harangues  were  never  answered.  At  every 
important  conjuncture,  invectives  against  the 
Whigs  and  exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord’s 
Anointed  resounded  at  once  from  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pulpits  ;  and  the  effect  was  formidable 
indeed.  Of  all  the  causes  which,  after  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  produced 
the  violent  reaction  against  the  Exclusionists, 
the  most  potent  seems  to  have  been  the  oratory 
of  the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  country  clergymen  exercised  in  the  rural 
districts  was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced 
by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an  eminently 
manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The  petty  pro¬ 
prietors  who  cultivated  their  own  fields  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  modest  competence,  without  affecting 
to  have  scutcheons  and  crests,  or  aspiring  to 
sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much 
more  important  part  of  the  nation  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  If  we  may  trust  the  best  statistical  wri¬ 
ters  of  that  age,  not  less  than  4  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  proprietors,  who,  with  their  fa¬ 
milies,  must  have  made  up  more  than  a  seventh 
of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  subsist¬ 
ence  from  little  freehold  estates.  The  average 


income  of  these  small  land-owners  was  esti-  . 
mated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  occupied  their  own  land  was 
greater  ’than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed 
the  land  of  others.*  A  large  portion  of  the 
yeomanry  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  leaned  toward  Puritanism  ;  had,  in  the 
civil  war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament; 
had,  after  the  Restoration,  persisted  in  hearing 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers  ;  had, 
at  elections,  strenuously  supported  the  Exclu¬ 
sionists  ;  and  had  continued,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  with  unmitigated  hostilityj 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural 
life  of  England  since  the  Revolution,  the  change 
which  has  coine  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still 
more  amazing.  At  present  a  sixth  part  of  the 
nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the 
kingdom  contained  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  only  four  provincial  towns  contained  so 
many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense 
distance,  stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English 
seaport,  and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since  that 
time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  rivals, 
yet  both  have  made  great  positive  advances. 
The  population  of  Bristol  has  quadrupled  ;  the 
population  of  Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eightyears  after  the 
Restoration,  was  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the 
city :  but  his  standard  was  not  high,  for  he  noted 
down  as  a  wonder  the  circumstance  that,  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  a  man  might  look  around  him  and  see  no¬ 
thing  but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other 
place  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  except 
London,  did  the  buildings  completely  shut  out 
the  woods  and  fields.  Large  as  Bristol  might 
then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  area  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few 
churches  of  eminent  beauty  rose  out  of  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  narrow  lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no 
great  solidity.  If  a  coach  or  a  cart  entered  * 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
wedged  between  the  houses,  and  danger  also 
that  it  would  break  in  the  cellars.  Goods  were 
therefore  conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  trucks  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  the  richest 
inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding 
in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets 
with  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liveries,  and  by 
keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The 
pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  was  seen  at  any  other  place  in 
England.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  was 
widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled  their 
visitors.  The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  brewage 
made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated 
over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This 
luxury  was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with 
the  North  American  plantations  and  with  the 
West  Indies.  The  passion  for  colonial  traffic 
was  so  strong  that  there  was  scarce  1  small 


*  I  have  taken  Davenant’s  estimate,  which  is  a  jittl* 
lower  than  King’s. 
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ihopkeeppr  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  venture  on  I 
board  of  some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or'  the 
Antilles.  Some  of  these  ventures,  indeed,  were 
not  of  the  most  honourable  kind.  There  was, 
in  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  the  crown,  a 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  this  demand  was 
partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping  and 
kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  seaports. 
Nowhere  xvas  this  system  found  in  such  active 
and  extensive  operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even 
the  first  magistrates  of  that  city  were  not 
ashamed  to  enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a 
commerce.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  city 
appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money, 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1685,  just  five  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  house  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  city  of  London;  and  in  the 
city  of  London  we  learn  from  the  best  author¬ 
ity  that  there  were  then  fifty-five  persons  to 
ten  houses.  The  population  of  Bristol  must 
therefore  have  been  twenty-nine  thousand 
souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruit¬ 
ful  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
and  of  a  chapter.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  recently 
dwelt  there ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  ex¬ 
cept  the  capital  and  the  universities,  had  more 
attractions  for  the  curious.  The  library,  the 
museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  by  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Royal  Society  well  worthy  of  a  long 
pilgrimage.  Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  minia¬ 
ture.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  the  largest 
town-house  in  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  In 
this  mansion,  to  which  were  annexed  a  tennis- 
court,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  wilderness, 
stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  Wansuin,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  and 
kept  a  state  resembling  that  of  petty  sove¬ 
reigns.  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets 
of  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels  were 
of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned 
the  walls.  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among  the  or¬ 
naments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year  1671, 
Charles  and  his  court  were  sumptuously  enter¬ 
tained.  Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually 
welcomed  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night. 
Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace.  Three 
coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  per¬ 
sons,  were  sent  every  afternoon  round  the  city 
to  bring  ladies  to  the  festivities;  and  the  dances 
were  always  followed  by  a  luxurious  banquet. 
When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  Norwich,  he 


*  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June  27,  1654 ;  Pepys’s  Diary,  .Tune  13, 
1668;  Roger  North’s  Lives  of  Lord-keeper  Guildford  and 
of  Sir  Dudley  North  ;  Pett3'’s  Political  Arithmetic.  I  have 
taken  Petty's  facts,  but  in  drawing  inferences  from  them 
I  have  been  guided  by  King  and  Davennnt,  who,  though 
not  abler  men  than  he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him.  As  to  the  kidnapping  for  which  Bristol  was  infamous, 
see  North’s  Life  of  Guildford.  121,  216,  and  the  harangue 
of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject,  in  the  Impartial  History  of  his 
Life  and  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  Assieos.  His  style 
was.  as  usual,  coarse;  but  I  cannot  reckon  the  reprimand 
which  he  gave  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  among  his 
crimes. 

f  Fuller’s  Worthies ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  17, 1671 ;  Jour¬ 
nal  of  E.  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jau.  166^; 


was  greeted  like  a  king  returning  to  his  capital 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint  Petei 
Mancroft  were  rung;  the  guns  of  the  castle 
were  fired ;  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
waited  on  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen  with 
complimentary  addresses.  In  the  year  1693 
the  population  of  Norwich  was  found,  by  a  tual 
enumeration,  to  be  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  souls. f 

Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity 
and  importance,  were  some  other  ancient  capi¬ 
tals  of  shires.  In  that  age  it  was  seldom  that 
a  country  gentleman  went  up  with  his  family 
to  London.  The  county  town  was  his  metropo¬ 
lis.  He  sometimes  made  it  liis  residence  during 
part  of  the  year.  At  all  events,  lie  was  often 
attracted  thither  by  business  and  pleasure,  by 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  elections,  musters  of 
militia,  festivals,  and  races.  There  were  the 
halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and 
escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets,  opened  the 
king’s  commission  twice  a  year.  There  were 
the  markets  at  which  the  corn,  the  cattle,  the 
wool,  and  the  hops  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great 
fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down  from  Lon¬ 
don,  and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  an¬ 
nual  stores  of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and 
muslin.  There  were  the  shops  at  which  the 
best  families  in  the  neighbourhood  bought  gro¬ 
cery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  de¬ 
rived  dignity  from  interesting  historical  recol¬ 
lections,  from  cathedrals  decorated  by  all  the 
art  and  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
palaces  where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  had 
dwelt,  from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable 
abodes  of  deans  and  canons,  and  from  castles 
which  had  in  old  time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or 
De  Veres,  and  which  bore  more  recent  traces 
of  the  vengeance  of  Rupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

Conspicuous  among  these  interesting  cities 
were  York,  the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exe¬ 
ter,  the  capital  of  the  west.  Neither  can  have 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider 
land,  had  about  eight  thousand;  Nottingham 
probably  as  many.  Gloucester,  renowned  for 
that  resolute  defence  which  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  had  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand;  Derby  not  quite  four  thou¬ 
sand.  Shrewsbury  ivas  the  chief  place  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district.  The  court  of  the 
marches  of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  gentry  many  miles  round  the 
Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to  go  to  town. 
The  provincial  wits  and  beauties  imitated,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  fashions  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Se¬ 
vern.  The  inhabitants  were  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand.  J 


Blomefield’s  History  of  Norfolk  ;  History  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Norwich,  2  vols.  1768. 

J  The  population  of  York  appears,  from  the  return  of 
baptisms  anil  burials,  in  Drake’s  History,  to  have  been 
about  13,000  in  1730.  Exeter  had  only  17,000  inhabitants 
in  1801.  The  population  of  Worcester  was  numbered  just 
before  the  siege  in  1646. — See  Nash's  History  of  Worcester- 
shire.  T  have  made  allowance  for  the  increase  which  must 
he  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  forty  years.  In  1740, 
the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by  enumeration, 
to  be  just  10,000. — See  Bering's  History.  The  population 
of  Gloucester  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
houses  which  King  found  in  the  returns  of  hearth  money, 
and  from  the  number  of  births  and  burials  which  is  given 
in  Atkyns’s  History.  The  population  of  Derby  was  4000  i2 
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The  population  of  every  one  r>f  these  places 
has,  since  the  Revolution,  mu  n  more  than 
doubled.  The  population  of  some  has  multi¬ 
plied  sevenfold.  The  streets  have  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  Slate  has  succeeded  to  thatcn, 
and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements  and  the 
lamps,  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  principal 
shops,  and  the  luxurious  neatness  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  occupied  by  the  gentry  would,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  seemed  miraculous; 
yet  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  old  capitals 
of  counties  by  no  means  what  it  was.  Younger 
towns,  towns  which  are  rarely  or  nerVer  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  early  history,  and  which  sent  no 
representatives  to  our  early  Parliaments,  have, 
within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living, 
grown  to  a  greatness  which  this  generation 
f  contemplates  with  wonder  and  pride,  not  un¬ 
accompanied  by  awe  and  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed 
known  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  respect¬ 
able  seats  of  industry.  Nay,  their  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  and  their  vast  opulence  were  then  some¬ 
times  described  in  language  which  seems  ludi¬ 
crous  to  a  man  who  has  seen  their  present 
grandeur.  One  of  the  most  populous  and  pros¬ 
perous  among  them  was  Manchester.  It  had 
been  required  by  the  Protector  to  send  one  re¬ 
presentative  to  his  Parliament,  and  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  as  a  busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton 
had,  during  half  a  century,  been  brought  thither 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna ;  but  the  manufacture 
was  in  its  infancy.  Whitney  had  not  yet  taught 
how  the  raw  material  might  be  furnished  in 
quantities  almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  not 
yet  taught  how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a 
speed  and  precision  which  seem  magical.  The 
whole  annual  import  did  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  amount  to  two  millions  of 
pounds,  a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly 
supply  the  demand  of  forty-eight  hours.  That 
wonderful  emporium,  which  in  population  and 
wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned 
as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a 
mean  and  ill-built  market-town,  containing  un¬ 
der  six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not  a 
single  press :  it  now  supports  a  hundred  print¬ 
ing  establishments.  It  then  had  not  a  single 
coach:  it  now  supports  twenty  coachmakers.* * 

Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire;  but  the 
elderly  inhabitants  could  still  remember  the 
time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then  and  long 
after  called  the  Red  House,  was  built.  They 
boasted  loudly  of  their  increasing  wealth,  and 
of  the  immense  sales  of  cloth  which  took  place 
in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  pounds,  had  been  paid  down  in 
the  course  of  one  busy  market-day.  The  rising 
importance  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  successive  governments.  Charles  the  First 
had  granted  municipal  privileges  to  the  town. 
Oliver  had  invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  from  the  returns  of 


1712. — See  WbUey’s  MS.  History,  quoted  in  Lysm’s  Mayna 
Britannia,  The  population  of  Shrewsbury  was  ascertain¬ 
ed.  in  1695,  by  actual  enumeration.  As  to  the  ga.veties 
of  Shrewsbury,  see  Farquhar’s  Recruiting  Officer.  Far- 
quhar’s  description  is  borne  out  by  a  ballad  in  the  Pepysian 
Library,  of  which  the  burden  is  “  Shrewsbury  for  me.” 

*  Bloine’s  Britannia,  1673  ;  Aikin’s  Country  round  Man¬ 
chester;  Manchester  Directory,  1S45  ;  Baines.  History  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture.  The  best  information  which  I 
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the  hearth  money,  it  seems  certain  that  th* 
whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive 
district  which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  not, 
iu  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  exceed 
seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. j- 

About  a  day’s  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on  the 
verge  of  a  wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient 
manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then  barren 
and  unenclosed,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there ;  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fa¬ 
bricated  there  had  been  sold  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  They  had,  indeed,  been  mentioned  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales;  but  the  manufacture  appears  to  have 
made  little  progress  during  the  three  centuries 
which  followed  his  time.  This  languor  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
was,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  long  pe¬ 
riod,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  impose.  The 
more  delicate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made 
in  the  capital,  or  brought  from  the  Continent. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  reign  of  George  the 
First,  that  the  English  surgeons  ceased  to  im¬ 
port  from  France  those  exquisitely  fine  blades 
which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  human 
frame.  Most  of  the  Hallamshire  forges  were 
collected  in  a  market-town  which  had  sprung 
up  near  the  castle  of  the  proprietor,  and  which, 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had  been  a  sin¬ 
gularly  miserable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  were 
half-starved  and  half-naked  beggars.  It  seems 
certain  from  the  parochial  registers  that  the; 
population  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
effects  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  .the  human 
frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  travel¬ 
ler.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  had  dis¬ 
torted  limbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which  now, 
with  its  dependencies,  contains  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth 
its  admirable  knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  world.  J 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  send  a  member  to  Oliver’s 
Parliament;  yet  the  manufacturers  of  Birming¬ 
ham  were  already  a  busy  and  thriving  race. 
They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was  highly 
esteemed,  not,  indeed,  as  now,  at  Pekin  and 
Lima,  at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in  Lou¬ 
don,  and  even  as  far  off  as  Ireland.  They  had 
acquired  a  less  honourable  renown  as  coiners 
of  bad  money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious 
groats,  the  Tory  party  had  fixed  on  demagogues 
who  hypocritically  affected  zeal  against  popery 
the  nickname  of  Birminghams ;  yet  in  1085,  the 
population,  which  is  now  little  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand,  did  not  amount  to  four  thou¬ 
sand.  Birmingham  buttons  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  known;  of  Birmingham  guns  nobody 
had  yet  heard;  and  the  place  whence,  two  gene- 


have  been  able  to  find  touching  the  population  of  Man¬ 
chester  in  the  seventeenth  jentury,  is  contained  in  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Itev.  R.  Parkinson,  and  publisheu  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  October.  1812.. 

f  Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Loodensis:  Whitaker’s  Loidis  ana 
Elmete ;  Wardell’s  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough  of 
I  eeds. 

|  Hunter's  History  of  Hallamshire. 
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rations  la  ter,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Basker- 
vi'le  went  forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians 
oi  Europe,  did  not  contain  a  single  regular  shop 
where  a  Bible  or  an  almanac  could  be  bought. 
On  market-days  a  bookseller  named  Michael 
Johnson,  the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  came  over  from  Lichfield,  and  opened  a 
stall  during  a  few  hours.  This  supply  of  lite¬ 
rature  was  long  found  adequate  to  the  demand.* 

These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manufac¬ 
tures  deserve  especial  mention.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  populous  and  opu¬ 
lent  hives  of  industry  which,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without  a  parish 
church,  or  desolate  moors  inhabited  only  by 
grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  has  the  change  been 
less  signal  in  those  outlets  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  English  looms  and  forges  are  poured 
forth  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  At 
present  Liverpool  contains  about  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping  registered 
at  her  port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her  custom-house 
has  been  repeatedly  paid  in  one  year  a  sum 
more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  income 
of  the  English  crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of 
her  post-office,  even  since  the  great  reduction 
of  the  duty,  exceed  the  sum  which  the  postage 
of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  Her  endless  docks  and  warehouses  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world;  yet  even  those 
docks  and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for 
the  gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey,  and  already 
a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on  the  opposite  shore. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  Liverpool 
was  described  as  a  rising  town  which  had  re¬ 
cently  made  great  advances,  and  which  main¬ 
tained  a  profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and 
with  the  sugar  colonies.  The  customs  had 
multiplied  eightfold  within  sixteen  years,  and 
amounted  to  what  was  then  considered  the  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  annually; 
but  the  population  can  hardly  have  exceeded 
four  thousand.  The  shipping  was  about  four¬ 
teen  hundred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a 
single  modern  Indiaman  of  the  first  class;  and 
the  whole  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the 
port  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred,  f 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns 
where  wealth  is  created  and  accumulated.  Not 
less  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  towns  of  a 
very  different  kind;  towns  in  which  wealth, 
created  and  accumulated  elsewhere,  is  expended 
for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  time  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts.  Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater  city  than 
any  which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  London  alone  excepted;  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth,  Cheltenham  was  mentioned 
by  local  historians  merely  ns  a  rural  ’parish 
lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  affording 


*  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire;  Biome’s  Britannia,  1673; 
Perth’s  Exaipen,  321 ;  Preface  to  Absalom  and  Ac-hit, ophel ; 
Hutton’s  History  of  Birmingham;  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son  In  1690  the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  ISO,  the 
mptisms  125.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  annual  mortal¬ 
ity  was- one  in  twenty-five.  In  London  it  was  considerably 
greater.  An  historian  of  Nottingham,  half  a  century  later, 
boasted  of  the  extraordinary  salubrity  of  his  town,  where 
tin-  annual  mortality  was  one  in  thirty. — See  Dering’s 
History  of  Nottingham. 
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good  ground  both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Cart! 
grew  and  cattle  browsed  over  the  space  now 
covered  by  that  gay  succession  of  streets  and 
villas. J  Brighton  was  described-  as  a  place 
which  had  once  been  thriving,  which  had  pos¬ 
sessed  many  small  fishing-barks,  and  which  had, 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained 
above  two  thousand  inhabitants,  hut  which  was 
sinking  fast  into  decay.  The  sea  was  gradually 
gaining  on  the  buildings,  which  at  length  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying  among 
the  pebbles  and  sea-weed  on  the  beach,  and 
ancient  men  could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  more 
than  a  hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the  place  after  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was  thought  scarcely  ^ 
worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  however, 
still  continued  to  dry  their  nets  on  those  cliffs 
on  which  now  a  town  more  than  twice  as  large 
and  populous  as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts  pre¬ 
sents,  mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  fantastic  front 
to  the  sea.$ 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  destitute  of  watering-places.  The  gen¬ 
try  of  Derbyshire  and  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties  repaired  to  Buxton,  where  they  were  crowd¬ 
ed  into  low  wooden  sheds,  and  regaled  with 
oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts 
called  mutton,  but  which  the  guests  strongly 
suspected  to  he  dog.  ||  Tunbridge  Wells,  lying 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  capital,  and  in  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  highly-civilized  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  had  much  greater  attractions. 
At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  would,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked,  in 
population,  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns  of 
England.  The  brilliancy  of  the  shops  and  the 
luxury  of  the  private  dwellings  far  surpass  any 
thing  that  England  could  then  show.  When 
the  court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town  there ;  but, 
within  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages, 
somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than  the  ordinary 
cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the 
heath.  Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable, 
and  were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part  of 
the  common  to  another.  To  these  huts  men  of 
fashion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of  Lon¬ 
don,  sometimes  came  in  the  summer  to  breathe 
fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life. 
During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily  held 
near  the  fountain.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Kentish  farmers  came  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheat- 
ears,  and  quails.  To  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt 
with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and  tight 
heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries 
sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honour 
Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from 
London,  and  opened  a  bazar  under  the  trees. 
In  one  booth  the  politician  might  find  his  coffee 
and  the  London  Gazette;  in  another  were  gam- 


f  Blome’s  Britannia;  G  reason’s  Antiquities  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Part  II.;  Petition  from 
Liverpool  in  the  Privy  Council  Book,  Way  10,  1686.  In 
1690  the  burials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the  baptisms  120. 
In  1844  the  net  receipt  of  the  customs  at  Liverpool  was 
£4.365,526  Is.  8 d. 
t  Atkyns’s  Gloucestershire. 

Magna  Britannia;  Grose’s  Antiquities, 
ji  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sii 
Thomas. 
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biers  playing  deep  at  basset;  and,  on  fine  even¬ 
ings,  tlie  tiddlers  were  in  attendance,  and  there 
were  morris-dances  on  the  elastic  turf  of  the 
bowling-green.  In  1685,  a  subscription  had 
just  been  raised  among  those  who  frequented 
the  wells  for  building  a  church,  which  the  Tories, 
who  then  domineered  everywhere,  insisted  on 
dedicating  to  Saint  Charles  the  Martyr.* 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English  watering 
places,  without  a  rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs 
of  that  city  had  been  renowned  from  the  days 
of  the  Romans.  It  had  been,  during  many 
centuries,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  sick  re¬ 
aired  thither  from  every  part  of  the  realm, 
he  king  sometimes  held  his  court  there.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  Bath  was  then  a  maze  of  only  four  or 
five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old  wall 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon.  Pictures  of  what 
were  considered  as  the  finest  of  those  houses 
are  still  extant,  and  greatly  resemble  the  low¬ 
est  rug-shops  and  pot-houses  of  Radcliffe  High¬ 
way.  Even  then,  indeed,  travellers  complained 
of  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of  the  streets. 
That  beautiful  city  which  charms  even  eyes 
familiar  with  the  master-pieces  of  Bramante 
and  Palladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey 
and  of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Burney  and  of  J  ane 
Austen,  has  made  classic  ground,  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  exist.  Milsom  Street  itself  was  an  open 
field  lying  far  beyond  the  walls,  and  hedge¬ 
rows  intersected  the  space  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  Crescent  and  the  Circus.  As  to  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the  fash¬ 
ionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither  in  search 
of  health  or  amusement,  we  possess  informa¬ 
tion  more  complete  and  minute  than  can  gene¬ 
rally  be  obtained  on  such  subjects.  A  writer 
who  published  an  account  of  that  city  about 
sixty  years  after  the  Revolution  has  accurately 
described  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
within  his  own  recollection.  He  assures  us  that 
in  his  younger  days  the  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  springs  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  the 
garrets  which  he  lived  to  see  occupied  by  foot¬ 
men.  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were  un- 
carpeted,  and  were  coloured  brown  with  a  wash 
made  of  soot  and  small  beer,  in  order  to  hide 
the  dirt.  Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a 
hearth  or  chimney-piece  was  of  marble.  A  slab 
of  common  freestone,  and  fire  irons  which  had 
cost  from  three  to  four  shillings,  were  thought 
sufficient  for  any  fire-place.  The  best  apart¬ 
ments  were  hung  with  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and 
were  furnished  with  rush-bottomed  chairs. 
Readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be 
grateful  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has  re¬ 
corded  these  facts,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that 
historians  of  far  higher  pretensions  had  some¬ 
times  spared  a  few  pages  from  military  evolu¬ 
tions  and  political  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  us  know  how  the  parlours  and  bed-cham- 
bu’n  of  our  ancestors  looked,  j- 
•  Thi  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the 


*  Mfimoires  de  Grammontt  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  Comedy,  1678;  Causton’s  Tunbridgia- 
lia,  1688 ,  Metollus,  a  poem  on  Tunbridge  Wells,  1693. 

f  See  Wood’s  History  of  Bath,  1749;  Evelyn’s  Diary, 
June  27.  1654;  Pepys’s  Diary,  June  12,  166S;  Stukeley’s 
Itinerarum  Curiosum;  Collinson’s  Somersetshire.  I  have 
consulted  several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath,  particu¬ 
larly  one  curious  map  which  is  surrounded  by  views  of 
iht  principa  buildings.  It  bean  the  date  of  1717. 
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other  towns  of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  far  higher  than  at  present ; 
for  at  present  the  population  of  London  is  little 
rnore  than  six  times  the  population  of  Manches¬ 
ter  or  of  Liverpool.  In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second  the  population  of  London  was  more 
than  seventeen  times  the  population  of  Bristol 
or  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  great 
kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more  than 
seventeen  times  as  large  as  the  second.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  1685,  London  had 
been,  during  about  half  a  century,  the  most 
populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  were  then  probably  a  little  more  than  half 
a  million.J  London  had  in  the  world  only  one 
commercial  rival,  now  long  outstripped,  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  English  wri¬ 
ters  boasted  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yard¬ 
arms  which  covered  the  river  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  incredible  sums  which 
were  collected  at  the  Custom-house  in  Thames 
Street.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  far  greater 
proportion  than  at  present  to  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country,  yet  to  our  generation  the  ho¬ 
nest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear 
almost  ludicrous.  The  shipping  which  they 
thought  incredibly  great  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  This  was,  in¬ 
deed,  then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  Newcastlfe,  and  is 
nearly  equalled  by  the  tonnage  of  the  steam- 
vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  customs  of  London 
amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  our  time, 
the  net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place, 
exceeds  ten  millions.  § 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which 
were  published  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  will  see  that  only  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  the  present  capital  then  existed.  The 
town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  country.  No  long  avenues  of 
villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  great  centre  of  wealth  and 
civilization  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  Middle¬ 
sex  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
Tn  the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which  now 
spreads  from  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even 
been  projected.  On  the  west,  scarcely  one  of 
those  stately  piles  of  building  which  are  in¬ 
habited  by  the  noble  and  wealthy  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings,  was  a 
quiet  country  village  with  scarce  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  ||  On  the  north,  cattle  fed,  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns,  over 
the  site  of  the  borough  of  Mary-le-bone,  and 
over  far  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  co¬ 
vered  by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was  almost  a  soli- 


+  According  to  King,  530,000. 

\  Macpherson’s  History  of  Commerce ;  Chalmers’s  Esti 
mate  ;  Cbamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was, 
at  the  end  of  1847,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs  of  the 
port,  from  1842  to  1845.  very  nearly  averaged  £11,000,000. 

P  Dysons,  Environs  of  London.  The  baptisms  at  Chelsea 
between  1680  and  1690  were  only  forty-two  a  year. 
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iudo ;  and  poet*  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and 
repose  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster 
London.*  On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  its  suburb  by  several  bridges,  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  and  solidity  to  the  no¬ 
blest  works  of  the  Caesars.  In  1685,  a  single 
line  of  irregular  arches,  overhung  by  piles  of 
mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a 
fashion  worthy  of  the  naked  barbarians  of  Da- 
homy,  with  scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Of  rhe  metropolis,  the  city,  properly  so  called, 
was  the  most  important  division.  At  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  it  had  been  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster  ;  the  few  bricks 
that  were  used  were  ill  baked  ;  the  booths  where 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into 
the  streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the  upper 
stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  those  districts  which  were 
not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That  fire  had, 
in  a  few  days,  covered  a  space  little  less  than 
a  square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty-nine 
churches  and  of  thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but 
the  city  had  risen  again  with  a  celerity  which 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lines  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved ; 
and  those  lines,  originally  traced  in  an  age 
when  even  princesses  performed  their  journeys 
on  horseback,  were  often  too  narrow  to  allow 
wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  residence 
of  wealthy  persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and 
six  was  a  fashionable  luxury.  The  style  of 
building  was,  however,  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  city  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than 
had  formerly  been  used.  On  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  parish  churches  had  arisen  a  multitude 
of  new  domes,  towers,  and  spires,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.  In 
every  place  save  one  the  traces  of  the  great 
devastation  had  been  completely  effaced ;  but 
the  crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaffolds,  and  the 
masses  of  hewn  stone,  were  still  to  be  seen 
where  the  noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was 
slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul,  j- 

The  whole  character  of  the  city  has,  since 
that  time,  undergone  a  complete  change.  At 
present  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
chief  shop-keepers  repair  thither  on  six  morn¬ 
ings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness;  but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  country  seats  sur¬ 
rounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens. 
This  revolution  in  private  habits  has  produced 
a  political  revolution  of  no  small  importance. 
The  city  is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthi¬ 
est  traders  with  that  attachment  which  every 
man  naturally  feels  for  his  home.  It  is  no 
longer  associated  in  their  minds  with  domestic 
affections  and  endearments.  The  fireside,  the 
nursery,  the  social  table,  the  quiet  bed,  are  not 
there.  Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle 
Street  are  merely  places  where  men  toil  and 

*  Cc-»Iey,  Discourse  of  Solitude. 

f  The  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  information  about 
the  state  of  the  buildings  of  London  at  this  time  is  to  he 
derived  from  the  maps  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  the  Pepysian  Library  The  badness  of  the  bricks 
m  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  particularly  mentioned 
In  the  Travels  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo.  There  is  an  nc- 


accumulate ;  they  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and 
to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening 
after  the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
alive  with  hurrying  feet  and  anxious  faces,  are 
as  silent  as  a  country  churchyard.  The  chiefs 
of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citi¬ 
zens.  They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  mu¬ 
nicipal  honours  and  duties.  Those  honours 
and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men  who,  though 
useful  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong 
to  the  princely  commercial  houses  of  which  the 
names  are  held  in  honour  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  city  was  the 
merchant’s  residence.  Those  mansions  of  the 
great  old  burghers  which  still  exist  have  been 
turned  into  counting-houses  and  warehouses ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which 
were  then  inhabited  by  the  nobility.  They 
sometimes  stand  in  retired  and  gloomy  courts, 
and  are  accessible  only  by  inconvenient  pas¬ 
sages  ;  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  stately.  The  entrances  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  richly-carved  pillars  and  canopies. 
The  staircases  and  landing-places  are  not 
wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are  some¬ 
times  of  wood,  tesselated  after  the  fashion  of 
France.  The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  banqueting- 
room  wainscoted  with  cedar,  and  adorned  with 
battles  of  gods  and  giants  in  fresco.  J  Sir 
Dudley  North  expended  four  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  would  then  have  been  important 
to  a  duke,  on  the  rich  furniture  of  his  recep¬ 
tion-rooms  in  Basinglmll  Street.  $  In  such 
abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the 
great  firms  lived  splendidly  and  hospitably. 
To  their  dwelling-place  they  ■were  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection. 
There  they  had  passed  their  youth,  had  made 
their  friendships,  had  courted  their  wives,  had 
seen  their  children  grow  up,  had  laid  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  parents  in  the  earth,  and  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  own  remains  would  be  laid. 
That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
members  of  societies  congregated  within  a  nar¬ 
row  space,  was,  in  such  circumstances,  strongly 
developed.  London  was,  to  the  Londoner,  what 
Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pe¬ 
ricles,  what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen  was  proud 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious  about 
her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices, 
and  zealous  for  her  franchises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  the  pride  of  the  Londoners  was  smarting 
from  a  cruel  mortification.  The  old  charter 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  magistracy  had 
been  remodelled.  All  the  civic  functionaries 
were  Tories ;  and  the  Whigs,  though  in  num¬ 
bers  arid  in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every  local 
dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  external  spleudour 
of  the  municipal  government  was  not  dimi¬ 
nished,  nay,  was  rather  increased  by  this 
change ;  for,  under  the  administration  of  some 


count  of  the  works  at  St.  Paul’s  in  'Ward’s  London  Spy.  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such  nauseous  balderdash :  but 
I  have  been  forced  to  descend  even  lower,  if  possible,  in 
search  of  materials. 
t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  20.  1672. 
t  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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Puritans  who  had  lately  borne  rule,  the  an¬ 
cient  fame  of  the  city  for  good  cheer  had  de¬ 
clined  ;  but  under  the  new  magistrates,  who 
belonged  to  a  more  festive  party,  and  at  whose 
boards  guests  of  rank  and  fashion  from  beyond 
Temple  Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and 
the  halls  of  the  great  companies  were  enlivened 
by  many  sumptuous  banquets.  ^During  these 
repasts,  odes,  composed  by  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  corporation  in  praise  of  the  king,  the 
duke,  and  the  mayor,  were  sung  to  music. 
The  drinking  ?ras  deep,  the  shouting  loud.  An 
observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared  in  these 
revels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  huz¬ 
zaing  after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this 
joyous  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic 
magistrate  was  almost  Tegal.  The  gilded 
coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually  admired 
by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state. 
On  great  occasions  he  appeared  on  horseback, 
attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in  mag¬ 
nificence  only  to  that  which,  before  a  corona¬ 
tion,  escorted  the  sovereign  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster.  The  lord  mayor  was  never  seen 
in  public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood  of 
black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  jewel,  and  a 
great  attendance  of  harbingers  and  guards  ;f 
nor  did  the  world  find  any  thing  ludicrous  iD 
the  pomp  which  constantly  surrounded  him : 
for  ,t  was  not  more  than  proportioned  to  the 
place  which,  as  wielding  the  strength  and  re¬ 
presenting  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  London, 
he  was  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state.  That 
city,  being  then  not  only  without  equal  in  the 
country,  but  without  second,  had,  during  five- 
and-forty  years  exercised  almost  as  great  an 
influence  on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris 
has,  in  our  own  time,  exercised  on  thr  politics 
of  France.  In  intelligence  London  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  every  other  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  A  government  supported  and  trusted  by 
London  could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary 
means  as  it  would  have  taken  months  to  collect 
from  the  rest  of  the  islanJ  Nor  were  the  mi¬ 
litary  resources  of  the  capital  to  be  despised. 
The  power  which  the  lor  J-lieutenants  exercised 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
intrusted  to  a  commission  of  eminent  citizens. 
Under  the  orders  of  this  commission  were 
twelve  regiments  of  foot  and  two  regiments  of 
horse.  An  army  of  drapers’  apprentices  and 
journeymen  tailors,  with  common  councilmen 
for  captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels,  might 
not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  stand  its  ground 
against  regular  troops ;  but  there  were  then 
very  few  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom.  A 
town,  therefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at  an 
hour’s  notice,  twenty  thousand  men,  abound¬ 
ing  in  natural  courage,  provided  with  tolera¬ 
ble  weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinctured 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  »  va 
luable  ally  and  a  formidable  enemy  it  was 
not  forgotten  that  Hampden  and  Pym  had  t.een 
protected  from  lawless  tyranny  by  the  London 
train-bands;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
civil  war,  the  London  train-bands  had  marched 


*  North’s  Examen.  This  most  amusing  writer  has  pre¬ 
ferred  a  specimen  of  the  sublime  raptures  in  which  the 
Piadar  of  the  City  indulged : 

“The  wornhipful  Sir  John  Moor! 

After  ag«  hat  name  adore  f ’ 


to  raise  the  siege  c  f  Gloucester ;  or  that,  in 
the  movement  against  the  military  tyrants 
which  followed  the  downfall  of  Richard  Crom¬ 
well,  the  London  train-bands  had  borne  a  signal 
part.  In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  First  would  never  have  been  vanquished, 
and  that,  without  the  help  of  the  city,  Charles 
the  Second  could  scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain 
why,  in  spite  of  that  attraction  which  had,  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  course  of  years,  gradually  drawn  the 
aristocracy  westward,  a  few  men  of  high  rank 
had  continued,  till  a  very  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Guild¬ 
hall.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  to 
the  government,  had  thought  that  they  could 
nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  conveniently 
or  so  securely  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
city  magistrates  and  the  city  militia.  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  therefore  lived  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
at  a  house  which  may  still  easily  be  known  by 
pilasters  and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work  of 
Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his  mansion 
near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  York,  to  be  pulled  down,  and,  while 
streets  and  alleys  which  are  still  named  after 
him  were  rising  on  that  site,  chose  to  reside  in 
Dowgate.  J 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  noble  families  of  England  had  long 
migrated  beyond  the  walls.  The  district  where 
most  of  their  town  houses  stood  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  regions  which  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  fashionable.  A  few  great  men  still 
retained  their  hereditary  hotels  between  the 
Strand  and  the  river.  The  stately  dwellings  on 
the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square, 
which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square,  and 
King’s  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  is  now 
called  Soho  Square,  were  among  the  favourite 
spots.  Foreign  princes  were  carried  to  see 
Bloomsbury  Square  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
England. §  Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been 
built,  was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride 
with  which  their  posterity  will  hardly  sympa¬ 
thize.  Monmouth  Square  had  been  the  name 
while  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
flourished ;  and  on  the  southern  side  towered 
his  mansion.  The  front,  though  ungraceful, 
was  lofty  and  richly  adorned.  The  walls  of  the 
principal  apartments  were  finely  sculptured 
with  fruit,  foliage,  and  armorial  bearings,  and 
were  hung  with  embroidered  satin.  ||  Every 
trace  of  this  magnificence  has  long  disappeared, 
and  no  aristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in 
that  once  aristocratical  quarter.  A  little  way 
north  from  Holborn,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
I  pastures  and  corn-fields,  rose  two  celebrated 
:  palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One  of 
|  them,  then  called  Southampton  House,  and  sub- 
|  sequently  Bedford  House,  was-  removed  about 
fifty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  new  city, 
which  now  covers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seven- 


f  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  1684;  Anglirn  Mo- 
tropolis,  1690  :  Seymour’s  London.  1734. 

1  North’s  Examen,  116:  Wood.  Ath.  Ox.;  Shaftesbury. 

I  Travels  of  the  Grand-duke  Cosmo. 

-  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England,  16S4;  Pennant  I 
London ;  Smith's  Life  of  Nollekens. 
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teenth  century  for  peaches  and  snipes.  The 
Other,  Montague  House,  celebrated  for  its  fres¬ 
coes  and  furniture,  was,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of'  Charles  the  Second,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  more 
magnificent  Montague  House,  which,  having 
been  long  the  repository  of  such  various  and 
precious  treasures  of  art,  science,  and  learning 
as  were  scarce  ever  before  assembled  under  a 
single  roof,  has  just  given  place  to  an  edifice 
more  magnificent  still.* 

Nearer  to  the  court,,  on  a  space  called  Saint 
James’s  Fields,  had  just  been  built  Saint  James’s 
Square  and  Jermyn  Street.  Saint  James’s 
Church  had  recently  been  opened  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
quarter. f  Golden  Square,  which  was  in  the 
next  generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  state,  had  not  yet  been  begun.  Indeed, 
the  only  dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  of 
Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated  and  al¬ 
most  rural  mansions,  of  which  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon, 
and  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been 
purchased  after  its  founder’s  downfall  by  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon  Hotel  and 
Albemarle  Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gay¬ 
est  and  most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street 
found  himself  in  a  solitude,  and  was  sometimes 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  shot  at  a  woodcock.  J 
On  the  north,  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a  few  great 
houses,  which  were  considered  as  quite  out  of 
town.  On  the  west  was  a  meadow  renowned  for 
a  spring  from  which,  long  afterward,  Conduit 
Street  was  named.  On  the  east  was  a  field  not 
to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by  any  Londoner 
of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  the  great  plague  was  raging,  a  pit 
into  which  the  dead-carts  had  nightly  shot 
corpses  by  scores.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  without  imminent 
risk  to  human  life.  No  foundations  were  laid 
there  till  two  generations  had  passed  without 
any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and  till  the  ghastly 
spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings.  $ 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  -streets  and  squares  then  bore 
the  same  aspect  as  at  present.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  houses,  indeed,  have  since  that 
time  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt.  If 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  could 
be  placed  before  us,  such  as  they  then  were,  we 
should  be  disgusted  with  their  squalid  appear¬ 
ance,  and  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmosphere. 


*  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  10,  1683;  Jan.  19. 1685. 

+  1  Jac.  II..  c.  22;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Dec.  7,  16S4. 

1  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  lived  to  17S5,  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  shot  here  in  Anne’s  reign. — See  Pen¬ 
nant’s  London,  and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  July, 
1785. 

j)  The  pest-field  will  he  seen  in  the  maps  of  London  as 
late  as  the  end  of  George  the  First’s  reign. 

(I  See  every  curiout  plan  of  Covent  Garden,  made  about 
1690,  and  engraved  for  Smith's  History  of  Westminster. 
See  also  Hogarth’s  Morning,  painted  while  some  of  the 
houses  in  the  Piacza  were  still  occupied  by  people  of 
Stshion. 

f  London  Spy ;  Tom  Brown’s  Comical  View  of  London 
and  Westminster;  Turner's  Propositions  for  the  employ  - 


In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy  market  wag 
held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit 
women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalka 
and  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  || 

The  centre  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was  an 
open  space  whgre  the  rabble  congregated  every 
evening,  within  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan  House 
and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks 
harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs 
at  oxen.  Rubbish  was  shot  in  Pvery  part  of 
the  area.  Horses  were  exercised  there.  The 
beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as  in 
the  worst  governed  cities  of  the  Continent.  A 
Lincoln’s  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb.  The 
whole  fraternity  knew  the  arms  and  liveries  of 
every  charitably  disposed  grandee  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and,  as  soon  as  his  lordship’s  coach 
and  six  appeared,  came  hopping  and  crawling 
in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These  disorders 
lasted,  in  spite  of  many  accidents  and  of  some 
legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at  length  pali¬ 
sades  were  set  up,  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid 
out.^f 

Saint  James’s  Square  was  a  receptacle  for 
all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats 
and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  time  a 
cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another 
time  an  impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there, 
and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  Die  windows 
of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which  the  first  magnates 
of  the  realm,  Norfolks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and 
Pembrokes,  gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was 
not  until  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation,  and  till  much  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
Parliament  for  permission  to  put  up  rails  and 
to  plant  trees.** 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the  quarter  in¬ 
habited  by  the  most  luxurious  portion  of  so¬ 
ciety,  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  population  suffered  what  would 
now  be  considered  as  insupportable  grievances. 
The  pavement  was  detestable;  all  foreigners 
cried  shame  upon  it.  The  drainage  was  so 
bad,  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon 
became  torrents.  Several  facetious  poets  have 
commemorated  the  fury  with  which  these  black 
rivulets  roared  down  Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate 
Hill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a  vast  tribute  of 
animal  and  vegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  green-grocers.  This  flood  was 
profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left  by  coaches 
and  carts.  To  keep  as  far  from  the  carriage- 
road  as  possible  was  therefore  the  wish  of 
every  pedestrian.  The  mild  and  timid  gave 


ing  of  the  Poor,  1678;  Daily  Couraut  am!  Daily  Journal 
of  June  7,  1733;  Case  of  Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676, 
2  Levinz,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been  run  over  by  two 
horses  which  Allestree  was  breaking  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  The  declaration  set  forth  that  the  defendant 
porta  deux  chivals  ungovernable  en  un  coach,  et  impro- 
vide,  incaute,  et  absque  debita  consideration?  ineptituuinis 
loci  la  eux  drive  pur  eux  faire  tractable  et  apt  pur  un 
coach,  quels  chivals,  pur  ceo  que,  per  lour  ferocite,  ne 
poient  estre  rule,  cu  '-e  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noio.” 

**  Stat.  12  Geo.  1.,  c.  25;  Commons’  Journals,  Feb.  25, 
March  2, 172 ;  London  Gardener,  1712;  Evening  Post, 
March  23,  1731.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  number 
of  the  Evening  Post;  1  therefore  quote  it  on  the  faith  cf 
Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  in  his  History  of  London* 
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the  wall ;  the  bold  and  athletic  took  it.  If  two 
roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each 
other’s  faces,  and  pushed  each  other  about  till 
the  weaker  was  shoved  toward  the  kennel.  If 
he  was  a  mere  bully,  he  sneaked  off,  muttering 
that  he  should  find  a  time  ;  if  he  was  pugna¬ 
cious,  the  encounter  probably  ended  in  a  duel 
behind  Montague  House.* 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There 
would,  indeed,  have  been  little  advantage  in 
numbering  them  ;  for  of  the  coachmen,  chair¬ 
men,  porters,  and  errand-boys  of  London,  a 
very  small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  use  marks  which  the  most  ignorant 
could  understand.  The  shops  were  therefore 
distinguished  by  painted  signs,  which  gave  a 
gay  and  grotesque  aspiect  to  the  streets.  The 
walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay 
through  an  endless  succession  of  Saracen’s 
Heads,  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears,  and  Golden 
Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  the  direction  of  the  common 
people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  walking  about  London  became 
serious  indeed.  The  garret  windows  were 
opened,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little 
regard  to  those  who  were  passing  below.  Falls, 
bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  constant 
occurrence  ;  for,  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  the  streets  were 
left  in  profound  darkness.  Thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers  plied  their -trade  with  impunity;  yet  they 
were  hardly  so  terrible  to  peaceable  citizens  as 
another  class  of  ruffians.  It  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  dissolute  youn^  gentlemen  to 
swagger  by  night  about  the  town,  breaking 
windows,  upsetting  sedans,  beating  quiet  men, 
and  offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty  women. 
Several  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had,  since 
the  Restoration,  domineered  over  the  streets. 
The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to 
the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently 
succeeded  by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period 
arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet 
more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk,  f  The  ma¬ 
chinery  for  keeping  the  fieace  was  utterly  con¬ 
temptible.  There  was  an  act  of  the  Common 
Council  which  provided  that  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  watchmen  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  in  the  city  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and 
that  every  inhabitant  should  take  his  turn  of 
duty ;  but  the  act  was  negligently  executed. 
Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their 
homes,  and  those  few  generally  found  it  more 
agreeable  to  tipple  in  ale-houses  than  to  pace 
the  streets.  J 

It.  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  a 
great  change  in  the  police  of  London  ;  a  change 
which  has  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  revo¬ 
lutions  of  much  greater  fame.  An  ingenious 
projector,  named  Edward  Heming,  obtained 
letters  patent,  conveying  to  him,  for  a  term  of 

*  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  written  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third;  Swift’s  City  Shower;  Gay’s  Trivia.  Johnson 
used  to  relate  a  curious  conversation  which  ho  had  with 
his  mother  about  giving  and  taking  the  wall. 

f  Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  .'Id  Satire  of  Juvenal,  1682; 
Shndwell’s  Scourers.  1600.  Many  other  authorities  will 
readily  occur  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular 
literature  of  that  and  the  succeeding  generation.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  some  of  the  Tityre  Tus.  like  good  Cava¬ 
liers.  broke  Milton’s  windows  shortly  alter  the  Restoration. 


years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  Lou¬ 
don.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  considera¬ 
tion,  to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door, 
on  moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady 
Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  clock. 
Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year 
round,  from  dusk  to  dawn,  blazing  with  a 
splendour  compared  with  which  the  illumina¬ 
tions  for  La  Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  have 
looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to  think  of  Ho¬ 
rning’s  lanterns,  which  glimmered  feebly  be¬ 
fore  one  bouse  in  ten  during  a  small  part  of 
one  night  in  three.  But  such  was  not  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  and  furiously  at¬ 
tacked.  The  friends  of  improvement  extolled 
him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  benefactors  of 
his  city.  What,  they  asked,  were  the  boasted 
inventions  of  Archimedes  when  compared  with 
the  achievement  of  the  man  who  had  turned 
the  nocturnal  shades  into  noonday  ?  In  spite 
of  these  eloquent  eulogies,  the  cause  of  dark¬ 
ness  was  not  left  undefended.  There  were 
fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the  introduction 
of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenu¬ 
ously  as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vaccination  and  rail-roads,  as 
strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age  anterior  to 
the  dawn  of  history  doubtless  opposed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Many  years  after  the  date  of  He- 
ming’s  patent  there  were  extensive  districts  in 
which  no  lamp  was  seen.$ 

We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times, 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the  quarters  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among  those 
quarters  one  had  attained  a  scandalous  pre¬ 
eminence.  On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the 
Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  house  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  white  hoods.  The  precinct 
of  this  house  had,  before  the  Reformation, 
been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  re¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors  from 
arrest.  Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be 
found  in  every  dwelling,  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Of  these  a  large  proportion  were  knaves  and 
libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum 
by  women  more  abandoned  than  themselves. 
The  civil  power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a 
district  swarming  with  such  inhabitants,  and 
thus  Whitefriar’s  became  the  favourite  resort 
of  all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
restraints  of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities 
legally  belonging  to  the  place  extended  only  to 
cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses,  forgers, 
and  highwaymen  found  refuge  there  ;  for,  amid 
a  rabble  so  desperate,  no  peace-officer’s  life 
was  in  safety.  At  the  cry  of  “  Rescue,”  bul¬ 
lies  with  swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant 
hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth 
by  hundreds,  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate 
if  lie  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street,  hustled, 
stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even  the  war¬ 
rant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  could  not 

I  iuu  confident  that  he  was  thinking  of  those  pests  of  Lon¬ 
don  when  he  dictated  the  noble  lines, 

*■  And  in  luxurious  cities,  when  flic  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

Anri  injury  and  outrage,  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  Insolence  and  wine.” 

t  Seymour’s  London. 

$  Anglia;  Metropolis,  1600.  Sect.  17,  entitled,  “  Of  Urn 
new  lights.”  Seymour’s  London. 
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be  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company  of 
musketeers.  Such  relics  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  darkest  ages  were  to  be  found  within  a 
short  ^ralk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers  was 
studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where 
Tillotson  was  preaching,  of  the  coffee-house 
where  Dryden  was  passing  judgment  on  poems 
and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  was  examining  the  astronomical  system 
of  Isaac  Newton.* 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  up  the 
capital  of  England  had  its  own  centre  of  at¬ 
traction.  In  the  metropolis  of  commerce,  the 
point  of  convergence  was  the  Exchange;  in 
the  metropolis  of  fashion,  the  Palace.  But  the 
Palace  did  not  retain  its  influence  so  long  as 
the  Exchange.  The  Revolution  completely  al¬ 
tered  the  relations  between  the  court  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  by  degrees 
discovered  that  the  king,  in  his  individual  ca¬ 
pacity,  had  very  little  to  give  ;  that  coronets 
and  garters,  bishoprics  and  embassies,  lord- 
ships  of  the  Treasury  and  tellerships  of  the 
Exchequer,  nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud 
and  bed-chamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not  by 
the  king,  but  by  his  advisers.  Every  ambi¬ 
tious  and  covetous  man  perceived  that  he  would 
consult  his  own  interest  far  better  by  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  Cornish  borough,  and  by  ren¬ 
dering  good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the  compa¬ 
nion  or  even  the  minion  of  his  prince.  It  was 
therefore  in  flie  ante-chambers,  not  of  George 
the  First  and  of  George  the  Second,  but  of 
Walpole  and  of  Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd 
of  courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  same  revolution  which  made 
it  impossible  that  our  kings  should  use  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  state  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  their  personal  predilections,  gave  us 
several  kings  unfitted  by  their  education  and 
habits  to  be  gracious  and  affable  hosts.  They 
had  been  born  and  bred  on  the  Continent, 
They  never  felt  themselves  at  home  in  our 
island.  If  they  spoke  our  language,  they  spoke 
it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our  national 
character  they  never  fully  understood.  Our 
national  manners  they  hardly  attempted  to 
acquire.  The  most  important  part  of  their 
duty  they  performed  better  than  any  ruler 
who  had  preceded  them,  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law  ;  but  they  could  not 
be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  realm,  the  heads 
of  polite  society.  If  ever  they  unbent,  it  was 
in  a  very  small  circle,  where  hardly  an  Eng¬ 
lish  face  was  to  be  seen ;  and  they  were  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  to  their  native  land.  They  had,  indeed, 
their  days  of  reception  for  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  the  reception  was  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  became  at  last  as  solemn  a  ceremony 
as  a  funeral. 

Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  there,  was 
the  focus  of  political  intrigue  and  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  gayety.  Half  the  jobbing  and  half  the 
flirting  of  the  metropolis  went  on  under  his 
roof.  Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  good  offices 
of  the  mistress,  might  hope  to  rise  in  the  world 


*  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London ;  Shadwell’s  Squire  of  Al- 
aatia ;  Ward  s  London  Spy;  Stat.  8  &  9  Gul.  HI.,  cap.  27. 


without  rendering  any  service  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  without  being  even  known  by  sight  to 
any  minister  of  state.  This  courtier  got  a  fri¬ 
gate,  and  that,  a  company  ;  a  third,  the  pardon 
of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of  crown 
land  on  easy  terms.  If  the  king  notified  kia 
pleasure  that  a  briefless  lawyer  should  be 
made  a  judge,  or  that  a  libertine  baronet 
should  be  made  a  peer,  the  gravest  counsellors, 
after  a  little  murmuring,  submitted,  f  Interest, 
therefore,  drew  a  constant  press  of  suitors  tc 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  those  gates  always 
stood  wide.  The  king  kept  open  house  every 
day,  and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  society  of 
London,  the  extreme  Whigs  only  excepted. 
Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any  difficulty  in 
making  liis  way  to  the  royal  presence.  The 
levee  was  exactly  what  the  word  imports. 
Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to 
stand  round  their  master,  to  chat  with  him 
while  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied, 
and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk 
through  the  park.  All  persons  who  had  been 
properly  introduced  might,  without  any  special 
invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  tell  stories,  which,  indeed,  he 
told  remarkably  well,  about  his  flight  from 
Worcester,  and  about  the  misery  which  he  had 
endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  canting,  meddling  preachers  of 
Scotland.  Bystanders  whom  his  majesty  re¬ 
cognised  often  came  in  for  a  courteous  word. 
This  proved"  a  far  more  successful  kingcraft 
than  any  that  his  father  or  grandfather  had 
practised.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  most  aus¬ 
tere  Republican  of  the  school  of  Marvel  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  good-humour 
and  affability ;  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier, 
in  whose  heart  the  remembrance  of  unrequited 
sacrifices  and  services  had  been  festering  dur¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  compensated 
in  one  moment  for  wounds  and  sequestrations 
by  his  sovereign’s  kind  nod,  and  “  God  bless 
you,  my  old  friend  !” 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple 
of  news.  Whenever  there  was  a  rumor  that 
any  thing  important  had  happened  or  was 
about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither  to 
obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain  head. 
The  galleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  club-room  at  an  anxious  time.  They 
were  full  of  people  inquiring  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express  from 
France  had  brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky 
had  beaten  the  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of 
Genoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk  aloud ;  but 
there  were  subjects  concerning  which  informa¬ 
tion  was  asked  and  given  in  whispers.  Had 
Halifax  got  the  better  of  Piochester?  Was 
there  to  be  a  Parliament  ?  Was  the  Duke  of 
York  really  going  to  Scotland  ?  Had  Mon¬ 
mouth  really  been  sent  for  to  the  Hague  ?  Men 
tried  to  read  the  countenance  of  every  minister 
as  he  went  through  the  throng  to  and  from  the 
royal  closet.  All  sorts  of  auguries  were  drawn 
from  the  tone  in  which  his  majesty  spoke  to  the 
Lord  President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which 
his  majesty  honoured  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy 

f  See  Sir  Roger  North’s  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Wright  was  made  a  judge,  and  Clarendon’s  account  of  th« 
way  in  which  Sir  George  Savile  was  made  a  peer. 
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Seal ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  the  hopes  and  fears 
inspired  by  such  slight  indications  had  spread 
to  all  the  coffee-houses  from  Saint  James’s  to 
the  Tower  * 

The  coffee-house  must  not  be  dismissed  with 
a  cursory  mention.  It  might  indeed,  at  that 
time,  have  been  not  improperly  called  a  most 
important  political  institution.  No  Parliament 
had  sat  for  years.  The  municipal  council  of 
the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the 
citizens.  Public  meetings,  harangues,  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  rest  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
agitation  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  No¬ 
thing  resembling  the  modern  newspaper  ex¬ 
isted.  In  simh  circumstances,  the  coffee-houses 
were  the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  metropolis  vented  itself. 

The  first  of  these  establishments  had  been 
set  up,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a 
Turkey  merchant,  who  had  acquired  among  the 
Mohammedans  a  taste  for  their  favourite  beve¬ 
rage.  The  convenience  of  being  able  to  make 
appointments  in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  of 
being  able  to  pass  evenings  socially  at  a  very 
small  charge,  was  so  great  that  the  fashion 
spread  fast.  Every  man  of  the  upper  or  mid¬ 
dle  class  went  daily  to  his  coffee-house  to  learn 
the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every  coffee-house 
had  one  or  more  orators  to  whose  eloquence  the 
crowd  listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon 
became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  own  time 
have  been  called,  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
The  court  had  long  seen  with  uneasiness  the 
growth  of  this  new  power  in  the  state.  An  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made,  during  Danby’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  to  close  the  coffee-houses  ;  but  men 
of  all  parties  missed  their  usual  places  of  re¬ 
sort  so  much  that  there  was  a  universal  outcry. 
The  government  did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to 
a  feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  which  the  legality  might  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Since  that  time  ten  years  had  elapsed, 
and  during  those  years  the  number  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  coffee-houses  had  been  constantly 
increasing,  Foreigners  remarked  that  the  cof¬ 
fee-house  was  that  which  especially  distin¬ 
guished  London  from  all  other  cities;  that  the 
coffee-house  was  the  Londoner’s  home,  and  that 
those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly 
asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or 
Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the 
Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.  Nobody  was  excluded 
from  these  places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at 
the  bar  ;  yet  every  rank  and  profession,  and 
every  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion, 
had  its  own  head-quarters.  There  were  hohses 
near  St.  James’s  Park  where  fops  congregated, 
their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  black 
or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which 
are  now  worn  by  the  chancellor  and  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  wig 
came  from  Paris ;  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
fine  gentleman’s  ornaments,  his  embroidered 

*  The  sources  from  which  T  have  drawn  my  information 
about  the  state  of  the  court  are  too  numerous  to  recapitu¬ 
late.  Among  them  are  the  Despatches  of  Barillon,  Citters, 
Rotm/iillo.  and  Adda,  the  Travels  of  the  Grand-duke  Cos¬ 
mo.  the  Diaries  "  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Teonge,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Grammont  and  Reresby. 

t  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was,  that,  in  a 
•arge  clasr  of  words,  the  0  was  pronounef'd  like  A.  Thus 
stork  was  pronounced  stark. — See  Vanbrugh's  Krlapse. 
Lord  Sunderland  was  a  great  master  of  this  court 
tune,  as  Roger  North  calls  it,  and  Titus  Oates  affected  it  in  | 
the  hope  of  passing  for  a  fine  gentleman. — Exameu,  77,  254.  j 


coat,  his  fringed  gloves,  an  I  tie  tassel  which 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conversation  was 
in  that  dialect  which,  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  fashionable  circles,  continued, 
in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the 
mirth  of  theatres,  f  The  atmosphere  was  like 
that  of  a  perfumer’s  shop.  Tobacco  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  richly-scented  snuff 
was  held  in  abomination.  If  any  clown,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a 
pipe,  the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the 
short  answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere  else;  nor, 
indeed,  would  he  have  had  far  to  go ;  for,  in 
general,  the  coffee-rooms  reeked  with  tobacco 
like  a  guard-room ;  and  strangers  sometimes 
expressed  their  surprise  that  so  many  people 
should  leave  their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was 
the  smoking  more  constant  than  at  Will’s.  That 
celebrated  house,  situated  between  Covent.  Gar¬ 
den  and  Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  let¬ 
ters.  There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice, 
and  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was 
a  faction  for  Perrault  and  the  moderns,  a  fac¬ 
tion  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients.  One  group 
debated  whether  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to 
have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envious 
poetaster  demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved 
ought  to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Un¬ 
der  no  roof  was  a  greater  variety  of  figures  to 
be  seen:  earls  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen 
in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert  templars,  sheepish 
lads  from  the  universities,  translators  and  in¬ 
dex-makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze.  The 
great  press  was  to  get  near  the  chair  where 
John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was 
always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire ;  in 
summer  it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to 
him,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Racine’s  last 
tragedy  or  of  Bossu’s  treatise  on  epic  poetry, 
was  thought  a  privilege.  A  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box  was  an  honour  sufficient  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were  cof¬ 
fee-houses  where  the  first  medical  men  might 
he  consulted.  Doctor  John  Radeliffe,  who,  in 
the  year  1085,  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  came  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Ex¬ 
change  was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street, 
then  a  fashionable  part  of  the  capital,  to  Gar- 
raway’s,  and  was  to  be  found  surrounded  by 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  at  a  particular  ta¬ 
ble.  There  were  Puritan  coffee-houses,  where 
no  oath  was  heard,  and  where  lank-haired  men 
discussed  election  and  reprobation  through 
their  noses;  Jew  coffee-houses,  where  dark¬ 
eyed  money-changers  from  Venice  and  from 
Amsterdam  greeted  each  other ;  and  Popish 
coffee-houses,  where,  as  good  Protestants  be¬ 
lieved,  Jesuits  planned,  over  their  cups,  an¬ 
other  great  fire,  and  cast  silver  bullets  to  shoot 
the  king.  J 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share 

J  Lettres  sui  lea  Anglois;  Tom  Brown’s  Tour:  Ward* 
London  Spy;  The  Character  of  a  Coffee-house.  1«'7G  :  Rule* 
and  Orders  of  the  Coffee  House,  l<>74;  Coff-v •-houses  vindi¬ 
cated,  1675;  A  Satyr  against  Coffer;  North’s  Kxr.men,  128; 
Life  of  Guildford,  152;  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  Norrh.  149:  Rife 
of  Dr.  Radeliffe,  published  by  Curll  in  1715.  The  liveliest 
!  description  of  Will’s  is  in  the  City  aud  Country  Mouatf. 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  about  the  influence  of 
coffee-house  orators  in  Ilalstead’i  Succinct  Qeuealogieifc 
printed  in  1685. 
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in  forming  the  character  of  the  Londoner. of 
that  age.  He  was,  indeed,  a  different  being 
from  the  rustic  Englishman.  There  was  not 
then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  between 
the  two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were  in 
the  habit  of  dividing  the  year  between  town  and 
country.  Few  esquires  came  to  the  capital 
thrice  in  their  lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  fields  and  woods 
during  some  weeks  of  every  summer.  A  cock¬ 
ney,  in  a  rural  village,  was  stared  at  as  much 
as  if  he  had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hottentots. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lord  of  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  or  Shropshire  manor  appeared  in  Fleet 
Street,  he  was  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
resident  population  as  a  Turk  or  a  Lascar. 
His  dress,  his  gait,  his  accent,  the  manner  in 
which  he  stared  at  the  shops,  stumbled  into  the 
gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and  stood  un¬ 
der  the  water-spouts,  marked  him  out  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers 
and  banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the 
kennel.  Hackney-coachmen  splashed  him  from 
head  to  foot.  Thieves  explored  with  perfect 
security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman’s 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  lord  mayor’s  show.  Money-droppers, 
sore  from  the  cart’s  tail,  introduced  themselves 
to  him,  and  appeared  to  him  the  most  honest, 
friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Painted  women,  the  refuse  of  Lewkner  Lane 
and  Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him 
for  countesses  and  maids  of  honour.  If  he 
asked  his  way  to  St.  .James’s,  his  informants 
sent  him  to  Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop, 
he  was  instantly  discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser 
of  every  thing  that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of 
second-hand  embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he  rambled  into 
any  fashionable  coffee-house,  he  became  a  mark 
for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  templars.  Enraged  and  mortified, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in 
the  homage  of  his  tenants  and  the  conversation 
of  his  boon  companions,  found  consolation  for 
the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he  had 
undergone.  There  he  once  more  felt  himself  a 
great  man ;  and  he  saw  nothing  above  him  ex¬ 
cept  when  at  the  assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  near  the  judge,  or  when  at  the  muster 
of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  lord  lieutenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of  the 
different  elements  of  society  so  imperfect  was 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  our  ancestors  found 
in  passing  from  place  to  place.  Of  all  inven¬ 
tions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing-press  alone 
excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  dis¬ 
tance  have  done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our 
species.  Every  improvement  of  the  means  of 
locomotion  benefits  mankind  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually  as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only 
facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature  and  art,  but  tends  to  remove 
national  and  provincial  antipathies,  and  to  bind 
together  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human 
family.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  London  were,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  further  from  Reading  than 
they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and  further 
from  Edinburgh  than  they  now  are  from 
Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not,  J 


it  is  true,  quite  unacquainted  with  that  princi¬ 
ple  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  produced  an 
unprecedented  revolution  in  human  affaii  s , 
which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance  in  the 
face  of  wind  and  tide,  and  battalions,  attended 
by  all  their  baggage  and  artillery,  to  traverse 
kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the  fleetest 
race-horse.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had 
recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of  mois¬ 
ture  rarefied  by  heat.  After  many  experiments, 
he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steam- 
engine,  which  he  called  a  fire  water-work,  and 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  anc 
most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.*  But 
the  marquess  was  suspected  to  be  a  madman, 
and  known  to  be  a  papist.  Ilis  inventions, 
therefore,  found  no  favourable  reception.  His 
fire  water-work  might,  perhaps,  furnish  matter 
for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any  practical 
purpose.  There  were  no  railways,  except  a 
few  made  of  timber,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Northumbrian  coal  pits  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne.f  There  was  very  little  internal  commu¬ 
nication  by  water.  A  few  attempts  had  been 
made  to  deepen  and  embank  the  natural 
streams,,  but  with  slender  success.  Hardly  a 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even  projected 
The  English  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  with  mingled  admiration  and  despair 
of  the  immense  trench  by  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  made  a  junction  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  little 
thought  that  their  country  would,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  be  intersected,  at  the  cost, 
■of  private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers  mak¬ 
ing  up  more  than  four  times  the  length  of  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent  togetherj 
It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travellers 
and  goods  generally  passed  from  place  to  place ; 
and  those  highways  appear  to  have  been  far 
worse  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
degree  of  wealth  and  civilization  which  the  na¬ 
tion  had  even  then  attained.  On  the  best  lines 
of  communication  the  ruts  were  deep,  the  de¬ 
scents  precipitous,  and  the  way  often  such  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  .distinguish,  in  the  dusk, 
from  the  unenclosed  heath  and  fen  which  lay  on 
both  sides.  Ralpo  Thoresby,  the  antiquary, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  the  great 
North  road,  between  Barnby  Moor  and  Tux- 
ford,  and  actually  lost  it  between  Doncaster 
and  York.J  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in 
their  own  coach,  lost  their  way  between  New¬ 
bury  and  Reading.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
tour  they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  and 
were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  plain. $  It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  available  for 
wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  only  a  narrow  track 
of  firm  ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.  ||  At 
such  times  obstructions  and  quarrels  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  up 
during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  neither  of  whom 
would  break  the  way.  It  happened,  almost 
every  day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team 
of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neigb 


*  Century  of  Inventions,  1663,  No.  68. 
t  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  136. 

1  Thoresby’s  Diary,  Oct.  21,  1680,  Aug.  3, 1712 
\  Pepys’s  Diary,  J  une  12  and  16,  1688. 

|[  Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1660. 
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bouring  farm  to  tug  them  oiit  of  the  slough. 
Hut  in  bad  seasons  the  traveller  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  inconveniences  still  more  serious.  Thoresby, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  between 
Leeds  and  the  capital,  has  recorded,  in  his 
Diary,  such  a  series  of  perils  and  disasters  as 
might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean 
or  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one  occasion 
he  learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between 
Ware  and  London  ;  that  passengers  had  to  swim 
for  their  lives;  and  that  a  higgler  had  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  cross.  In  consequence  of 
these  tidings,  he  turned  out  of  the  high  road, 
and  was  conducted  across  some  meadows,  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle- 
skirts  in  water.*  In  the  course  of  another 
journey  he  narrowly  escaped  being  swept  away 
by  an  inundation  of  the  Trent.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  detained  at  Stamford  four  days  on  account 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ventured  to 
proceed  only  because  fourteen  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  going  up  in  a 
body  to  Parliament,  with  guides  and  numerous 
attendants,  took  him  into  their  company. f  On 
the  roads  of  Derbyshire  travellers  were  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  for  their  necks,  and  were  frequently 
compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their  beasts.  J  The 
great  route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in 
such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a  viceroy,  on  his 
road  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  travelling 
fourteen  miles,  from  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway. 
Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced 
to  walk  great  part  of  the  way,  and  liis  lady  was 
carried  in  a  litter.  His  coach  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many  hands, 
brought  after  him  entire.  'In  general,  car¬ 
riages  were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and 
borne,  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  pea¬ 
sants,  to  the  Menai  Straits. $  In  some  parts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  none  but  the  strongest  horses 
could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which, 
at  every  step,  they  sank  deep.  The  markets 
were  often  inaccessible  during  several  months. 
It  is  said  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  some¬ 
times  suffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while  in 
another  place,  distant  only  a  few  miles,  the 
supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  The 
wheeled  carriages  were,  in  this  district,  gene¬ 
rally  pulled  by  oxen.||  When  Frince  George 
of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  mansion  of  Pet- 
worth  in  wet  weather,  he  was  six  hours  in  going 
nine  miles  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  body 
of  sturdy  hinds  should  be  on  each  side  of  his. 
coach,  in  order  to  prop  it.  Of  the  carriages 
which  conveyed  his  retinue,  several  were  upset 
and  injured.  A  letter  from  one  of  his  gentle¬ 
men  in  waiting  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
.he  unfortunate  courtier  complains  that,  during 
fourteen  hours,  he  never  once  alighted,  except 
when  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stuck  fast  in 
die  mud.j[ 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads 
seems  to  have  been  the  defective  state  of  the 
law.  Every  parish  was  bound  to  repair  the 
highways  which  passed  through  it.  The  pea- 
fantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous 

*  Thoreshv’s  Diary,  May  17,  1695. 


Browne,  1662;  Cotton’s  Angler,  1676. 

2  Correspondence  of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon,  Dec.  30, 
1658,  .Tan.  1.  1686. 

5  Postlethwaite’s  Dictionary,  Roads.  History  of  Hawk- 
burst,  in  the  Bibliotheca  1  )pogrivhi.;r.  Britannica. 


labour  six  days  in  the  year.  Tf  this  was  not 
sufficient,  hired  labour  was  employed,  and  the 
expense  was  met  by  a  parochial  rate.  That  a 
route  connecting  two  great  towns,  which  have 
a  large  and  thriving  trade  with  each  other, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  rural 
population  scattered  between  them,  iB  obviously 
unjust ;  and  this  injustice  was  peculiarly  glar¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  the  great  North  Road,  which 
traversed  very  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  joined  very  rich  and  populous  dis¬ 
tricts.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
parishes  of  Huntingdonshire  to  mend  a  highway 
worn  by  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
traffic  between  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  London.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  this 
grievance  attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament ; 
and  an  act,  the  first  of  our  many  turnpike  acts, 
was  passed,  imposing  a  small  toll  on  travellers 
and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  some 
parts  of  this  important,  line  of  communication 
in  good  repair.**  This  innovation,  however, 
excited  many  murmurs,  and  the  other  great 
avenues  to  the  capital  were  long  left  under  the 
old  system.  A  change  was  at  length  effected, 
but  not  without  great  difficulty ;  for  unjust  and 
absurd  taxation  to  which  men  are  accustomed 
is  often  borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most 
reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It  was  not 
till  many  toll-bars  had  been  violently  pulled 
down,  till  the  troops  had  in  many  districts  been 
forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  was 
introduced.fi  By  slow  degrees  reason  tri¬ 
umphed  over  prejudice,  and  our  island  is  now 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  near  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  generally  con¬ 
veyed  from  place  to  place  by  stage  wagons.  In 
the  straw  of  these  vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of 
passengers,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel  by 
coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who  were  prevented 
by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight  of  their  luggage, 
from  going  on  foot.  The  expense  of  transmit¬ 
ting  heavy  goods  in  this  way  was  enormous. 
From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was 
seven  pounds  a  ton ;  from  London  to  Exeter, 
twelve  pounds  a  ton.Jf  This  was  about  fifteen 
pence  a  ton  for  every  mile,  more  by  a  third 
than  was  afterward  charged  on  turnpike  roads, 
and  fifteen  times  what  is  now  demanded  by 
railway  companies.  The  cost  of  convej'ance 
amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful 
articles.  Coal,  in  particular,  was  never  seen 
except  in  the  districts  where  it  was  produced, 
or  in  the  districts  to  which  it  could  be  carried 
by  sea,  and  was,  indeed,  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter, 
goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of  pack- 
horses.  These  strong  and  patient  beasts,  the 
breed  of  which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended 
by  a  class  of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers.  A  tra- 

tf  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix,  No.  3. 

**  15  Car.  II.,  c.  1. 

ft  The  evils  of  the  old  system  are  strikingly  set  forth  in 
many  petitions  which  appear  in  the  Commons’  Journal  of 
172  j.  How  fierce  an  opposition  was  offered  to  the  new 
system  may  he  learned  from  the  Oentleman’s  Magazine 
,  of  1749. 
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seller  of  humble  condition  often  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  perform  a  journey  mounted  on  a 
pack-saddle  between  two  baskets,  under  the 
care  of  these  hardy  guides.  The  expense  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance  was  small ;  but  the 
caravan  moved  at  a  foot’s  pace,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  often  insupportable.* 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own 
carriages,  with  at  least  four  horses.  Cotton, 
the  facetious  poet,  attempted  to  go  from  Lon- 
uon  to  the  Peak  with  a  single  pair,  but  found 
at  St.  Alban’s  that  the  journey  would  be  insup- 
portably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.j-  A 
coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen,  except 
as  part  of  some  pageant.  The  frequent  men¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  equipages  in  old  books 
is  likely  to  mislead  us.  We  attribute  to  mag¬ 
nificence  what  was  really  the  effect  of  a  very 
disagreeable  necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  travelled  with  six  horses, 
because  with  a  smaller  number  there  was  great 
danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  Nor  were 
even  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vanbrugh, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  described  with 
great  humour  the  way  in  which  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  newly  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament, 
went  up  to  London.  On  that  occasion,  all  the 
exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  plough,  could  not  save  the  fa¬ 
mily  coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a  quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  im¬ 
proved.  During  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  Restoration,  a  diligence  ran  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Oxford  in  two  days.  The 
passengers  slept  at  Beaconsfield.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  inno¬ 
vation  was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that 
a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would 
perform  the  whole  journey  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  This  spirited  undertaking  was  solemnly 
considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the 
University,  and  appears  to  have  excited  the 
same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our 
own  time  by  the  opening  of  anew  railway.  The 
vice-chancellor,  by  a  notice  which  was  affixed 
in  all  public  places,  prescribed  the  hour  and 
place  of  departure.  The  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
carriage  began  to  move  from  before  the  ancient 
front  of  All  Souls’  College,  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had 
run  the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their 
inn  in  London.  J  The  emulation  of  the  sister 
university  was  moved,  and  soon  a  diligence  was 
set  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers 
from  Cambridge  to  the  capital.  At  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  flying  car¬ 
riages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the 
ehief  towns;  but  no  stage-coach,  indeed  no 
stage  wagon,  appears  to  have  proceeded  farther 
north  than  York,  or  farther  west  than  Exeter. 
The  ordinary  day’s  journey  of  a  flying  coach 
was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  summer,  but  in 
winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester 
coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter  coach 
generally  reached  London  in  four  days  during 

*  Loidis  and  Elmote.  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy  of 
England-.  In  1739  Roderic  Random  came  from  Scotland 
?o  Newcastle  on  a  pack-horse. 

r  Cotton’s  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw. 

X  Anthony  &  Wood’s  Life  of  himself. 

j?  Chamber! ay ne*s  State  of  England.  lfiS4.  See,  also  the 


the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till  tile 
sixth  day.  The  passengers,  six  in  number, 
were  all  seated  in  the  carriage;  for  accidents 
were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  most 
perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare 
was  about  twopence  a  mile  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  more  in  winter. \ 

This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by  English¬ 
men  of  the  present  day  would  be  regarded  as 
insufferably  slow,  seemed  to  our  ancestors  won¬ 
derfully,  and,  indeed,  alarmingly  rap'd.  In  a 
work  published  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are 
extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles 
ever  known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity  is  the 
subject  of  special  commendation,  and  is  tri¬ 
umphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish  pace 
of  the  continental  posts ;  but  with  boasts  like 
these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and 
invective.  The  interests  of  large  classes  had 
been  unfavourably  affected  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  diligences ;  and,  as  usual, 
many  persons  were,  from  mere  stupidity  and 
obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamour  against  the  in¬ 
novation,  simply  because  it  was  an  innovation. 
It  was  vehemently  argued  that  this  mode  of 
conveyance  would  be  fatal  to  the  breed  of 
horses  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship', 
that  the  Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  nursery  of  seamen,  would  cease  to  be 
the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London  up  to  Wind¬ 
sor  and  down  to  Gravesend ;  that  saddlers  and 
spurriers  would  be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that 
numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be 
.deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any  rent-, 
that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hut  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter ;  that  the  passengers 
were  grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying 
children ;  that  the  coach  sometimes  reached 
the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  breakfast.  On  these 
grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended  that  no 
public  carriage  should  be  permitted  to  have 
more  than  four  horses,  to  start  uftencr  than 
once  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than  thirty  miles  a 
day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation  were 
adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would 
return  to  the  old  modes  of  travelling.  Peti¬ 
tions  embodying  such  opinions  as  these  were 
presented  to  the  king  in  council  from  several 
companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from  several 
provincial  towns,  and  from  the  jus-tb-es  of  se¬ 
veral  counties.  We  smile  at  these  things.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  our  descendants,  when 
they  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  offered 
by  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improvements 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile  in  their 
turn.  || 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying 
coaches,  it  was  still  usual  for  men  who  enjoyed 
health  and  vigour,  and  who  were  not  encum¬ 
bered  by  much  baggage,  to  perform  long  jour¬ 
neys  on  horseback.  If  the  traveller  wished  to 
move  expeditiously,  he  rode  post.  Fiesli  sad¬ 
dle-horses  and  guides  were  to  be  procur  ed  at 

list  of  stage-coaches  anil  wagons  at  the  end  of  the  book 
entitled  Angliae  Metropolis.  1690. 

II  John  Cresset’s  Reasons  for  suppressing  Stage- Coaches, 
1672.  These  reasons  were  afterward  in  "rtod  hi  n  tract, 
entitled  “The  Grand  Concern  of  England  "xplo.ii-  "d,  1673.’1 
Cresset’s  attack  on  stage-coaches  called  forth  some  answers 
which  I  have  consulted. 
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«onveuien.t  distances  along  all  the  great  lines 
of  road.  The  charge  was  threepence  a  mile  for 
each  horse,  and  fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide. 
In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were  good,  it 
was  possible  to  travel,  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  rapidly  as  by  any  conveyance  known  in 
England,  till  vehicles  were  propelled  by  steam. 
There  were  as  yet  no  post-chaises ;  nor  could 
those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordinarily 
procure  a  change  of  horses.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  were  able 
to  command  relays.  Thus  Charles  commonly 
went  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  Newmarket, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles  through  a 
level  country,  and  this  was  thought  by  his  sub¬ 
jects  a  proof  of  great  activity.  Evelyn  per¬ 
formed  the  same  journey  in  company  with 
Lord-treasurer  Clifford.  The  coach  was  drawn 
by  six  horses,  which  were  changed  at  Bishop 
Stortford  and  again  at  Chesterford.  The  tra¬ 
vellers  reached  Newmarket  by  night.  Such  a 
mode  of  conveyance  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to  princes 
and  ministers.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which,  a  jour¬ 
ney  was  performed,  the  travellers,  unless  they 
were  numerous  and  well  armed,  ran  consider¬ 
able  risk  of  being  stopped  and  plundered.  The 
mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to 
our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be 
found  on  evei’y  main  road.  The  waste  tracts 
which  lay  on  the  great  routes  near  London 
were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers  of  this 
class.  Hounslow  Heath,  on  the  great  Western 
road,  and  Finchley  Common,  on  the  great 
Northern  road,  were  perhaps  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars 
trembled  when  they  approached  Epping  Forest, 
even  in  broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just 
been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  often  compelled 
to  deliver  their  purses  on  Gadshill,  celebrated 
near  a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of 
poets  as  the  scene  of  the  depredations  of  Poins 
and  Falstaff.  The  public  authorities  seem  to 
have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  these 
enterprising  plunderers,  /It  one  time  it  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette  that  several  persons 
who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  high¬ 
waymen,  but  against  whom  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  would  be  paraded  at  Newgate 
in  riding  dresses ;  their  horses  would  also  be 
shown ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  rob¬ 
bed  were  invited  to  inspect  this  singular  ex¬ 
hibition.  On  another  occasion  a  pardon  was 
publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would  give 
up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value, 
which  he  had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Har¬ 
wich  mail.  A  short  time  after  appeared  an¬ 
other  proclamation,  warning  the  inn-keepers 
that  ths  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them. 
Their  criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed, 
enabled  banditti  to  infest  the  roads  with  im¬ 
punity.  That  these  suspicions  were  not  without 
foundation,  is  proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of 
6ome  penitent  robbers  of  that  age,  who  appear 

#  Chamberlayne’e  State  of  England,  1684;  North’s  Ex- 
amen,  105;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  9,  Ml,  1671. 

f  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14,  1677,  August  4, 1687, 
Dee.  fi,  1687.  The  last  confession  of  Augustin  King,  who 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  educated 
at  Cambridge,  but  was  hanged  at  Colchester  in  March, 

1 688,  is  highly  curious. 

J  AimweU.  Pray,  sir,  ha’n’t  I  seen  your  face  at  Will’s 
Coffeehouse  f 

Gibbet.  Yes,  sir.  and  at  White’s  too.-  Beaux’s  StraUgen i.  1 

V on.  I.  8 


to  have  received  from  the  inn-keepers  services 
much  resembling  those  which  Farqor  ar’s  Boni¬ 
face  rendered  to  Gibbet,  f 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to 
the  safety  of  the  highwayman  that  he  should 
be  a  bold  aud  skilful  rider,  and  that  his  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance  should  be  such  as  suited 
the  master  of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held 
an  aristocratical  position  in  the  community  of 
thieves,  appeared  at  fashionable  coffee-houses 
and  gaming-houses,  and  betted  with  men  of 
quality  on  the  race-ground.  J  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  educa¬ 
tion.  A  romantic  interest  therefore  attached, 
and  perhaps  still  attaches,  to  the  names  of 
freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar  eagerly 
drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  audacity, 
of  their  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  good¬ 
nature,  of  their  amours,  of  their  miraculous 
escapes,  of  their  desperate  struggles,  and  of 
their  manly  hearing  at  the  bar  and  in  the  cart.  * 
Thus  it  was  related  of  William  Nevison,  the 
gieat  robber  of  Yorkshire,  that  he  levied  a 
quarterly  tribute  on  all  the  norther'/  drovers, 
and,  in  return,  i  ot  only  spared  them  himself, 
but  protected  them  against  all  other  thieves.- 
that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most  courteous 
manner ;  that  he  gave  largely  to  the  poor  what 
he  had  taken  frem  the  rich;  that  his  life  was 
once  spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he 
again  tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in 
1085,  on  the  gallows  of  York.jJ  It  was  related 
how  Claude  Duval,  the  French  page  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to  the  road,  became 
captain  of  a  formidable  gang,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  named  first  in  a  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  against  notorious  offenders ;  how,  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  he  stopped  a  lady’s  coach, 
in  which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hundred 
pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one  hundred,  and 
suffered  the  fair  owner  to  ransom  the  rest  by 
dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath;  how 
his  vivacious  gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts 
of  all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword  and 
pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all  men ;  how,  at 
length,  in  the  year  1G70,  he  was  seized  when 
overcome  by  wine ;  how  dames  of  high  rank 
visited  him  in  prison,  and  with  tears  interceded 
for  his  life ;  how  the  king  would  have  granted 
a  pardon  but  for  the  interference  of  Judge 
Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  resign  his  office  unless  the  law  was  car¬ 
ried  into  full  effect;  and  how,  after  the  execu¬ 
tion,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  the  pomp 
of  scutcheons,  wax-lights,  black  hangings,  and 
mutes,  till  the  same  cruel  judge,  who  had  in¬ 
tercepted  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers 
to  disturb  the  obsequies.  ||  In  these  anecdotes 
there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable ; 
hut  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  ;  for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and 
an  important  fact,  that  such  tales,  whether 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with 
eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  tra¬ 
il  Gent’s  ITistory  of  York.  Another  marauder  of  the 
same  description,  named  Biss,  was  handed  at  Salisbury  in 
1695.  In  a  ballad  which  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  he  is 
repre  iented  as  defending  himself  thus  before  the  judge . 
n  What  say  you  now,  my  honoured  lord  J 
What  harm  was  there  in  this  t 
Rich,  wealthy  misers  were  abhorr’d 
Bv  brave,  free-hearted  Bins  ” 

p  Pope’s  Memoirs  of  Duval,  published  immediately  after 
the  execution.  Oates’s  Eixojv  flaatXiKr],  Part  I. 
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seller  was  beset  were  greatly  increased  by 
darkness.  He  was,  therefore,  commonly  desi¬ 
rous  of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the 
night,  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  From  a  very  early  period  the  inns  of 
England  had  been  renowned.  Our  first  great 
poet  had  described  the  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  they  afforded  to  the  pilgrims  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nine-and-twenty  persons, 
with  their  horses,  found  mom  in  the  wide 
chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in  South¬ 
wark.  The  food  was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines 
such  as  drew  .the  company  on  to  drink  largely. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a  lively  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great 
hostelries.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said, 
could  show  nothing  like  them.  There  were 
some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred  people, 
with  their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be 
lodged  and  fed.  The  bedding,  the  tapestry, 
above  all,  the  abundance  of  clean  and  fine  ; 
linen,  was  matter  of  wonder.  Valuable  plate 
was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  England  abounded 
with  excellent  inns  of  every  rank.  The  tra¬ 
veller  sometimes,  in  a  small  village,  lighted  on 
a  public  house  such  as  Walton  has  described, 
where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where 
the  walls  were  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where 
the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a  blaz¬ 
ing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of  trouts 
fresh  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  were  to  be 
procured  at  small  charge.  At  the  larger  houses 
of  entertainment  were  to  be  found  beds  hung 
with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and  claret  equal  to 
the  best  which  was  drunk  in  London.*  The 
inn-keepers  too,  it  was  said,  were  not  like  other 
inn-keepers.  On  the  Continent  the  landlord 
was  the  tyrant  of  those  who  crossed  the  thres¬ 
hold.  In  England  he  was  a  servant.  Never 
was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than  when 
he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  might  in  their  own  mansions  have 
enjoyed  every  luxury,  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some 
neighbouring  house  of  public  entertainment. 
They  seem  to  have  thought  that  comfort  and 
freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in 
equal  perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during 
many  generations  to  be  a  national  peculiarity. 
The  liberty  and  jollity  of  inns  long  furnished 
matter  to  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  .John¬ 
son  declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne 
of  human  felicity;  and  Shenstone  gently  com¬ 
plained  that  no  private  roof,  however  friendly, 
gave  the  wanderer  so  warm  a  welcome  as  that 
which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  our  modern 
hotels  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the 
improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  roads  and  of  our  convey¬ 
ances.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it  is  evident 
that,  all  other  circumstances  being  supposed 


*  See  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Harrison’s 
Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
I'epys’s  account  of  his  tour  in  the  summer  of  1668.  The 
excellence  of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the  Travels  of 
the  Urtmrt-duke  Cosmo. 


equal,  the  inns  will  be  best  where  the  means 
of  locomotion  are  worst.  The  quicker  the  rate 
of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that  there 
should  be  numerous  agreeable  resting-places 
for  the  traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  a  person  who  came  up  to  the  capital  from 
a  remote  county  generally  required  twelve  or 
fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six  nights 
by  the  way.  If  he  were  a  great  man,  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  meals  and  lodging  to  be  comfortable, 
and  even  luxurious.  At  present  we  fly  from 
York  or  Chester  to  London  by  the  light  of  a 
single  winter’s  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a 
traveller  seldom  interrupts  his  journey  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The 
consequence  is,  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns 
have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time 
no  good  houses  of  that  description  will  be 
found,  except  at  places  where  strangers  are 
likely  to  be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

J  The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  car¬ 
ried  on  between  distant  places  may  excite  the 
scorn  of  the  present  generation,  yet  it  was  such 
|  as  might  have  moved  the  admiration  and  envy 
j  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
|  contemporaries  of  Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  rude 
and  imperfect  establishment  of  posts  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  had  been  set  up  by  Charles 
the  First,  and  had  been  swept  away  by  the  civil 
war.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  design  was 
resumed.  At  the  Restoration,  the  proceeds  of 
the  post-office,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.  On 
most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went  out  and  came 
in  only  on  the  alternate  days.  In  Cornwall,  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the  hills 
and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters  were  received 
only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  progress  a 
daily  post  was  despatched  from  the  capital  to 
the  place  where  the  court  sojourned.  There 
was  also  daily  communication  between  London 
and  the  Downs ;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those  places  were 
crowded  by  the  great.  The  bags  were  carried 
on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  j 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not 
derived  solely  from  the  charge  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  letters.  The  post-office  alone  was  en¬ 
titled  to  furnish  post-horses ;  and,  from  the 
care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarded, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.!  If, 
indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half  an  hour 
without  being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a  horse 
wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part 
of  London  and  another  was  not  originally  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  post-office.  But,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set  up, 
at  great  expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered 
letters  and  parcels  six  or  eight  times  a  day  in 
the  busy  and  crowded  streeis  near  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  capital.  This  improvement  was,  as  usual, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  porters  complained 
that  their  interests  were  attacked,  and  tore  down 


f  Stilt.  12  Car.  IT.,  c.  35.  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  Eng¬ 
land,  16S4.  Anglias  Metropolis,  1690.  London  Gazette. 
June  22, 16S5,  August  15,  1687. 
t  Lendon  Gazette,  Sept.  14,  1685. 
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the  placards  in  ~’-:ch  the  scheme  was  announced 
to  the  public.  e  excitement  caused  by  God¬ 
frey's  death,  aim  by  the  discovery  of  Coleman’s 
papers,  was  then  at  the  height.  A  cry  was 
therefore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  po¬ 
pish  contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it 
was  affirmed,  had  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the 
Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme,  and 
that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would  be  found  full 
of  treason.* * * §  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was, 
however,  so  great  and  obvious  that  all  ' opposi¬ 
tion  proved  fruitless.  As  soon  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  speculation  would  be  lucrative, 
the  Duke  Of  York  complained  of  it  as  an  in¬ 
fraction' of  his  monopoly,  and  the  courts  of  law 
decided  in  his  favour,  j- 

The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was  from  the 
first  constantly  increasing.  In  the  year  of  the 
Restoration,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  after  strict  inquiry,  had  estimated  the  net 
receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
net  receipt  was  little  short  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  this  was  then  thought  a  stupendous 
sum.  The  gross  receipt  was  about  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  J  The  charge  for  conveying  a 
single  letter  was  twopence  for  eighty  miles,  and 
threepence  for  a  longer  distance.  The  postage 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
packet.  At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to 
the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a 
penny,  and  the  monopoly  of  post-horses  has 
long  ceased  to  exist ;  yet  the  gross  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  department  amount  to  more  than 
£1,800,000,  and  the  net  receipts  to  more  than 
£700,000.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  number  of  letters  now  conveyed 
by  mail  is  seventy  times  the  number  which  was 
so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second. 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  car¬ 
ried  out  was  more  important  than  the  news¬ 
letters.  In  1685,  nothing  like  the  London  daily 
paper  of  our  time  existed  or  could  exist.  Neither 
the  necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill 
was  to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting, 
a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skill. 
The  press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  moment  under 
a  general  censorship.  The  Licensing  Act,  which 
had  been  passed  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had 
expired  in.1679.  Any  person  might,  therefore, 
print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or 
a  poem,  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
any  public  officer ;  but  the  judges  were  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  Gazettes,  and  that,  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  news.$ 
While  the  Whig  party  was  still  formidable,  the 
government  thought  it  expedient  occasionally  j 
to  connive  at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  During  | 
the  great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many 
newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Intelligence,  the  Current  Intelligence,  1 
the  Domestic  Intelligence,  the  True  News,  the 
London  Mercury.  ||  None  of  these  was  pub¬ 
lished  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  ex¬ 


*  Smith’s  Current  Intelligence,  March  30  and  April  3, 
1680  f  Angliae  Metropolis,  1690. 

X  Chamberlayne,  1684.  Davenant  on  the  Public  Reve¬ 

nue,  Discourse  IV. 

§  London  Gazette,  May  6  and  17,  1680. 


ceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity 
of  matter  which  one  of  them  contained  in  a 
year  was  not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two 
numbers  of  the  Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  king 
to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  that  whien  all  his 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  news¬ 
paper  was  suffered  to  appear  without  his  al¬ 
lowance,  and  his  allowance  was  given  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London 
Gazette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days.  The  contents  generally  were  a  royal 
proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory  addresses, 
notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  account 
of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and 
the  Janizaries  on  the  Danube,  a  description 
of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement  of  a  grand 
cock-fight  between  two  persons  of  honour,  and 
an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed 
dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mode¬ 
rate  size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respect¬ 
ing  matters  of  the  highest  moment  was  com¬ 
municated  in  the  most  meagre  and  formal  style. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  government  was 
disposed  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  respect¬ 
ing  an  important  transaction,  a  broadside  was 
put  forth  giving  fuller  details  than  could  be 
found  in  the  Gazette ;  but  neither  the  Gazette 
nor  any  supplementary  broadside  printed  by 
authority  ever  contained  any  intelligence  which 
it  did  not  suit  the  court  to  publish.  The  most 
important  parliamentary  debates,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  state  trials  recorded  in  our  history, 
were  passed  over  in  profound  silence.^  In  the 
.capital  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  the  Lon¬ 
doners  flocked  as  the  Athenians  of  old  flocked 
to  the  market-place  to  hear  whether  there  was 
any  news.  There  men  might  learn  how  brutally 
a  Whig  had  been  treated  the  day  before  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  what  horrible  accounts  the  letters 
from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  torturing  of  Cove¬ 
nanters,  how  grossly  the  N avy  Board  had  cheated 
the  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  what 
grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  brought 
against  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth 
money.  But  people  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  theatre  of  political  contention 
could  be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what  was 
passing  there  only  by  means  of  news-letters. 
To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India. 
The  news-writer  rambled  from  coffee-room  to 
coffee-room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  him¬ 
self  into  the  Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey 
if  there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay,  perhaps 
obtained  admission  to  the  gallery  of  Whitehall, 
and  noticed  how  the  king  and  duke  looked.  In 
this  way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly 
epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some  county  town 
or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates.  Such 
were  the  sources  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all 
that  they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  time. 
We  must  suppose  that  at  Cambridge  there  were 


||  There  is  a  very  curious,  and,  T  should  think,  unique 
collection  of  these  papers  at  the  British  Museum. 

For  example,  there  is  not  a  vrord  in  the  Ga  lette  about 
the  important  parliamentary  proceedings  of  November, 
1085,  or  about  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops. 
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a,p  many  persons  curious  to  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in 
the  kingdom,  out  of  London;  yet  at  Cambridge, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  doctors  of  laws  and  the  masters 
of  arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the 
services  of  one  of  the  collectors  of  intelligence 
in  the  capital  were  employed.  That  was  a 
memorable  day  on  which  the  first  news-letter 
from  London  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only 
coffee-room  in  Cambridge.*  At  the  seat  of  a 
man  of  fortune  in  the  country  the  news-letter 
was  impatiently  expected.  'Within  a  week  after 
it  had  arrived  it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty 
families.  It  furnished  the  neighbouring  squires 
with  matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
tire  neighbouring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp 
sermons  against  Whiggery  or  popery.  Many 
of  these  curious  journals  might  doubtless  still 
be  detected  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  archives 
of  old  families.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  our 
public  libraries :  and  one  series,  which  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  literary  treasures 
collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  will  be  oc¬ 
casionally  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.j- 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were 
then  no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  oxeept 
in  the  capital  and  at  the  two  universities,  there 
was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The 
only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to 
have  been  at  York.J 

It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  that  the  government  undertook  to  furnish 
political  instruction  to  the  people.  That  jour¬ 
nal  contained  a  scanty  supply  of  news  without 
comment.  Another  journal,  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  com¬ 
ment  without  news.  This  paper,  called  the  Ob- 
servator,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer 
named  Roger  Lestrange.  Lestrange  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewdness; 
and  his  diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured  by 
a  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which  then  passed 
for  wit  in  the  green-room  and  the  tavern,  was 
not  without  keenness  and  vigour.  But  his 
nature,  at  once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed 
itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned.  When  the 
first  Observators  appeared  there  was  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  acrimony;  for  the  Whigs  were  then 
powerful,  and  he  had  to  contend  against  nume¬ 
rous  adversaries,  whose  unscrupulous  violence 
might  seem  to  justify  unsparing  retaliation  ;  but 
in  1085  all  opposition  had  been  crushed.  A 
generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult 
a  party  which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved 
families ;  but  from  the  malice  of  Lestrange  the 
grave  was  no  hiding-place,  and  the  house  of 
mourning  no  sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  Jen- 


*  Roger  North's  Life  of  Dr.  John  North.  On  the  subject 
rtf  news-letters,  sec  the  Examen,  183. 

t  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  family  of  my  dear  and  honoured  friend.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  for  confiding  to  me  the  materials  col¬ 
lected  by  him  at  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  Wat  which  I  have  undertaken.  1  have  never  seen,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  anywhere  exists,  within  the 
same  compass,  so  noble  a  collection  of  extracts  from  public 
and  private  archives.  The  judgment  with  which  Sir 
James,  in  great  masses  of  the  rudest  ore  of  history,  select¬ 
ed  what  was  valuable,  and  rejected  what  was  worthless, 
tan  he  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has  toiled  after 
him  in  the  same  mine 
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kyu,  an  aged  Dissenting  pastor  of  great  note, 
who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  for  uo  crime 
but  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
fashion  generally  followed  throughout  Protes¬ 
tant  Europe,  died  of  hardships  and  privations 
in  Newgate.  The  outbreak  of  popular  sympa¬ 
thy  could  not  be  repressed.  The  corpse  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  n  hundred 
and  fifty  coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked  sad. 
Even  the  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of 
concern.  Lestrange  alone  set  up  a  howl  of 
savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  com 
passion  of  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the 
blasphemous  old  impostor  had  met  with  a  most 
righteous  punishment,  and  vowed  to  wage  war, 
not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death,  with  all 
the  mock  saints  and  martyrs. $  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the 
oracle  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  bo  carried  by  the  post¬ 
bag  then  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country 
divines  and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 
to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  Paternoster 
Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lancashire,  than  it  now 
is  in  reaching  Kentucky.  How  scantily  a  rural 
parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even  with  books 
the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already 
been  remarked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
not  more  plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights  of 
the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now 
perpetually  be  found  in  a  servant’s  hall,  or  in 
the  back  parlour  of  a  small  shop-keeper.  An 
esquire  passed  among  his  neighbours  for  a 
great  scholar  if  Hudibras  and  Baker’s  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Tavlton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among 
the  fishing-rods  and  fowling-pieces.  N’o  circu¬ 
lating  library,  no  book  society  than  existed  even 
in  the  capital;  but  in  the  capital  those  students 
who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a 
resource.  The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers, 
near  Saint  Paul’s  Churcli-yavd,  were  crowded 
every  day  and  all  day  long  with  readers,  and  a 
known  customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry 
a  volume  home.  In  the.  country  there  was  no 
such  accommodation,  and  every  man  was  under 
the  necessity  of  buying  whatever  he  wished  to 
read.  || 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  their  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of 
n  prayer-book  and  a  receipt-book.  But,  in 
truth,  they  lost,  little  by  living  in  rural  seclusion; 
for,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those 
situations  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities 
for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women 
of  that  generation  wore  decidedly  worse  edu¬ 
cated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  Mine 


I  Life  of  Thomas  Gent.  A  complete  list  of  all  printing 
houses  in  1724  will  lie  found  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  had  boon  a  great 
iuerease  within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of  presses,  and 
yet  there  were  thirty-four  counties  in  which  there  was  no 
printer,  one  of  those  counties  being  Lancashire. 

$  Ohservator,  Jan.  2!)  and  31.  ltiSf) ;  Calumy's  Life  of  Rax 
ter;  Nonconformist  Memorial. 

1  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  have  found  room  for 
his  whole  library  in  Ills  hall  window :  and  Cotton  was  a 
man  of  letters.  Even  when  Franklin  first  visited  London, 
in  1724,  circulating  libraries  were  unknown  there.  The 
crowd  at  the  booksellers’  shops  in  Little  Hrltntn  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Roger  North  in  his  life  of  his  brother  John 
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since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an  earlier 
period  they  had  studied  the  master-pieces  of 
ancient  genius.  In  the  present  day  they  sel¬ 
dom  bestow  much  attention  on  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages;  but  they  are  familiar  with  the  tongue 
of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue  of  Dante 
and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful 
English  than  that  which  accomplished  women 
now  speak  and  write.  But,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of 
the  female  mind  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least 
smattering  of  literature,  she  was  regarded  as  a 
prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred,  and 
naturally  quick-witted,  were  unable  to  write  a 
line  in  their  mother-tongue  without  solecisms 
and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl 
would  now  be  ashamed  to  commit.* 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Ex¬ 
travagant  licentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of 
extravagant  austerity,  was  now  the  mode ;  and 
licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  effect, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  wo¬ 
men.  To  their  personal  beauty  it  was  the 
fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage. 
But  the  admiration  and  desire  which  they  in¬ 
spired  were  seldom  mingled  with  respect,  with 
affection,  or  with  any  chivalrous  sentiment. 
The  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  companions, 
advisers,  confidential  friends,  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  the  libertines  of  Whitehall.  In 
that  court  a  maid  of  honour,  who  dressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white 
bosom,  who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced 
voluptuously,  who  excelled  in  pert  repartee, 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  romp  with  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  and  captains  of  the  Guards,  to 
sing  sly  verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put 
on  a  page’s  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more  likely 
to  be  followed  and  admired,  more  likely  to  be 
honoured  with  royal  attentions,  more  likely  to 
win  a  rich  and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey 
or  Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  standard  of  female  attain¬ 
ments  was  necessarily  low,  and  it  was  more 
dangerous  to  be  above  that  standard  than  to 
be  beneath  it.  Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity 
were  thought  less  unbecoming  in  a  lady  than 
the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  Of  the  too 
celebrated  women  whose  faces  we  still  admire 
on  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court,  few,  indeed, 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  thing  more 
valuable  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  ac¬ 
complished  gentlemen  of  that  generation,  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  less  solid  and  profound 
than  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period.  Greek 
learning,  at  least,  did  not  flourish  among  us  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flou¬ 
rished  before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  again  flou¬ 
rished  long  after  the  Revolution.  There  were 
undoubtedly  scholars  to  whom  the  whole  Greek 
literature,  from  Homer  to  Photiua,  was  fami¬ 
liar;  but  such  scholars  were  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  clergy  resident  at  the 


*  One  instance  will  suffice.  Queen  Mary  had  good  natu¬ 
ral  abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a  bishop,  wns  fond  of 
history  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded  by  very  eminent  men 
a  superior  woman.  There  is,  in  the  library  of  the  Hague, 
a  superb  Knglish  Bible  which  was  delivered  to  her  when 
she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  title-page 


universities,  and  even  at  the  universities  were 
few,  and  were  not  fully  appreciated.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge  it  was  not  thought  by  any  means  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  the 
Gospels  in  the  original;!  nor  was  the  standard 
at  Oxford  higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third,  Christ  Church  rose  up  as  one 
man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  that  great  college,  then  considered 
as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the  kingdom, 
could  not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning 
as  is  now  possessed  by  several  youths  at  every 
great  public  school.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  a  dead  language,  neglected  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  was  not  much  studied  by  men  of  the 
world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  Greece  had  been  the  delight  of  Raleigh 
and  Falkland.  In  a  later  age  the  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  Greece  were  the  delight  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  of  Windham  and  Grenville;  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  in  England  scarcely  one  eminent  statesman 
who  could  read  with  enjoyment  a  page  of  So¬ 
phocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The 
language  of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether 
lost  its  imperial  character,  and  was  still,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to 
a  traveller  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it  well 
was  therefore  a  much  more  common  accom¬ 
plishment  than  in  our  time;  and  neither  Oxford 
nor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  oc¬ 
casion,  could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  happy 
imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil  and 
Ovid  had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a 
younger  rival.  France  united  at  that  time 
almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her  mili¬ 
tary  glory  was  at  the  height.  She  had  van¬ 
quished  mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated 
treaties.  She  had  subjugated  great  cities  and 
provinces.  She  had  forced  the  Castilian  pride 
to  yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had  sum¬ 
moned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  her  footstool.  Her  authority  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to 
a  minuet.  She  determined  how  a  gentleman’s 
coat  must,  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must  be, 
whether  his  heels  must  lie  high  or  low,  and 
whether  the  lace  on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or 
narrow.  In  literature  she  gave  law  to  the 
world.  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled 
Europe.  No  other  country  could  produce  a 
tragic  poet  equal  to  Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal 
to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable  as  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet.  The 
literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ; 
that  of  Germany  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who 
adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendour 
which  was  set  oil'  to  full  advantage  by  contrast. 
France,  indeed,  had  at  that  time  an  empire 
over  mankind  such  as  even  the  Roman  Republic 
never  attained  ;  for,  when  Rome  was  politically 
dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  hum¬ 
ble  pupil  of  Greece.  France  had,  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries,  at  once  the  ascendency 


are  these  words  in  her  own  hand :  “This  hook  was  driven 
the  king  and  I,  at  our  crownation.  Marie  It.” 

t  Roger  North  tells  us  that  his  brother  John,  who  wal 
Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  complained  bitterly  ot  th* 
generul  neglect  of  the  Greek  tongue  among  the  academio*) 
clergy. 
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which  Borne  had  oyer  Greece,  and  the  ascend¬ 
ency  which  Greece  had  over  Borne.  French 
was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language,  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  At  several  courts  princes  and 
nobles  spoke  it  more  accurately  and  politely 
than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island  there 
was  less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  quali¬ 
ties  were  those  of  imitators ;  yet  even  here 
homage  was  paid,  awkwardly  indeed,  and  sul¬ 
lenly,  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  melodious  Tuscan,  so  familiar  to 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  sank  into  contempt.  A  gentleman  who 
quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  considered  in 
good  company  as  a  pompous  pedant ;  but  to 
garnish  his  conversation  with  scraps  of  French 
was  the  best  proof  which  he  could  give  of  his 
parts  and  attainments.*  New  canons  of  criti¬ 
cism,  new  models  of  style  came  into  fashion. 
The  quaint  ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
verses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  our  poetry. 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfully 
involved,  less  variously  musical  than  that  of  an 
earlier  age,  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative.  In 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  influence  of  French  precept  and  of  French 
example.  Great  masters  of  our  language,  in 
their  most  dignified  compositions,  affected  to 
use  French  words,  when  English  words,  quite 
as  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand;f 
and  from  France  was  imported  the  tragedy  in 
rhyme,  an  exotic  which,  in  our  soil,  drooped 
and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had 
also  copied  the  decorum  which  their  great 
French  contemporaries,  with  few  exceptions, 
preserved,  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English 
plays,  satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is 
a  deep  blot  on  our  national  fame.  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The  wits  and 
the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  two 
classes.  They  looked  on  the  whole  system  of 
human  life  from  different  points  and  in  different 
lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  the  jest  of  the 
other  ;  the  pleasures  of  each  were  the  torments 
of  the  other.  To  the  stern  precisian  even  the 
mnocent  sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime. 
To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solemnity  of 
the  zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  matter 
of  ridicule.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  civil 
war,  almost  every  writer,  gifted  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  had  taken  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assailing  the  straight-haired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children 
out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  sight  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and 
who  thought  it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge 
on  Christmas  Day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their 
turn.  The  rigid,  ungainly  zealots,  after  having 
furnished  much  good  sport  during  two  genera¬ 
tions,  rose  up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 


*  Butler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity,  says, 

“  For,  though  to  smatter  words  of  Greek 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vainglorious, 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious.” 


grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet  the 
whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds  inflicted 
by  gay  and  petulant  malice  were  retaliated 
with  the  gloomy  and  implacable  malice  peculiar 
to  bigots  who  mistake  their  otvn  rancour  for  vir¬ 
tue.  The  theatres  were  closed.  The  players 
were  flogged.  The  press  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  austere  licensers.  The  Muses 
were  banished  from  their  own  favourite  haunts. 
Cowley  was  ejected  from  Cambridge,  and  Cra- 
shaw  from  Oxford.  The  young  candidate  for 
academical  honours  was  no  longer  required  to 
write  Ovidian  epistles  or  Virgilian  pastorals, 
but  Was  strictly  interrogated  by  a  synod  of 
louring  Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Such  a 
system  was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites. 
Under  sober  clothing,  and  under  visages  com¬ 
posed  to  the  expression  of  austerity,  lay  hid 
during  several  years  the  intense  desire  of 
license  and  of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire 
was  gratified.  The  Restoration  emancipated 
thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which  had 
become  insupportable.  The  old  fight  recom¬ 
menced,  but  with  an  animosity  altogether  new. 
It  was  not  a  sportive  combat,  hut  a  war  to  the 
death.  The  Roundhead  had  no  better  quarter 
to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a  cruel  slave-driver  can  expect  from  in¬ 
surgent  slaves  still  bearing  the  marks  of  his 
collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon 
became  a  war  between  wit  and  morality.  The 
hostility  excited  by  a  grotesque  caricature  of 
virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself.  Whatever 
the  canting  Roundhead  had  regarded  with  reve¬ 
rence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed 
was  favoured.  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous 
about  trifles,  all  scruples  were  treated  with  de¬ 
rision.  Because  lie  had  covered  his  failings 
with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were  encouraged 
to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  their  most 
scandalous  vices  on  the  public  eye.  Because  he 
had  punished  illicit  love  with  barbarous  seve¬ 
rity,  virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were  to 
be  made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon, 
which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was  opposed  another 
jargon  not  less  absurd  and  much  more  odious. 
As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in  scrip¬ 
tural.  phrase,  the  new  breeds  of  wits  and  fine 
gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths  without 
uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a  porter  would  now 
be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on  their  Maker 
to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite 
literature, -when  it  revived  with  the  revival  of 
the  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  should 
have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A  few  eminent, 
men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better  age, 
were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion.  The 
verse  of  Waller  still  breathed  the  sentiments 
which  had  animated  a  more  chivalrous  genera¬ 
tion.  Cowley,  distinguished  at  once  as  a  Loy¬ 
alist  and  as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  hi§  voice 
courageously  against  the  immorality  which  dis¬ 
graced  both  letters  and  loyalty.  A  mightier 


t  The  most  offensive  instance  which  I  remember  is  in  a 
poem  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Brydea, 
who  certainly  could  not  plead  poverty  as  an  exouse  for 
borrowing  words  from  any  foreign  tongue : 

‘‘Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair, 

To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  cooler  air.* 
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spirit,  unsubdued  by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  ob¬ 
loquy,  and  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed 
by  the  obscene  tumult  which  raged  all  around, 
a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Vir¬ 
tues  whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which 
no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the 
asper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and 
gold.  The  vigorous  and  fertile  genius  of  Butler, 
if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevailing 
infection,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But 
these  were  men  whose  minds  had  been  trained 
in  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  They  gave 
place  in  no  long  time  to  a  younger  generation 
af  poets ;  and  of  that  generation,  from  Dryden 
down  to  Durfey,  the  common  characteristic  was 
hard-hearted,  shameless,  swaggering  licentious¬ 
ness,  at  once  inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious, 
y&t  less  noxious  than  it  would  have  been  had 
they  been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they 
administered  was  so  strong,  that  it  was,  in  no 
long  time,  rejected  with  nausea.  None  of  them 
understood  the  dangerous  art  of  associating  im¬ 
ages  of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all  that  is  endear¬ 
ing  and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was  aware 
that  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even  to  vo¬ 
luptuousness ;  that  drapery  may  be  more  allur¬ 
ing  than  exposure;  and  that  the  imagination 
may  be  far  more  powerfully  moved  by  delicate 
hints  which  impel  it  to  exert  itself  than  by 
gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  the  anti-Puritan  reaction  per¬ 
vades  almost  the  whole  polite  literature  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  very 
quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be  found  in  the 
comic  drama.  The  play-houses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his  power,  were 
again  crowded.  To  their  old  attractions  new 
and  more  powerful  attractions  had  been  added. 
Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as 
would  now  be  thought  mean  and  absurd,  but 
such  as  would  have  been  esteemed  incredibly 
magnificent  by  those  who,  early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  sat  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the 
Hope,  or  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Rose,  daz¬ 
zled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  fascination 
of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fascination  of 
art ;  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  with  emo¬ 
tions  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly  hero¬ 
ines  personified  by  lovely  women^  From  the 
day  on  which  the  theatres  were  reopened,  they 
became  seminaries  of  vice ;  and  the  evil  propa¬ 
gated  itself.  The  profligacy  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The  frivo¬ 
lous  and  dissolute  who  remained  required  every 
year  stroEgi."  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
the  artists  corrupted  the  spectators,  and  the 
spectators  the  artists,  till  the  turpitude  of  the 
drama  became  such  as  must  astonish  all  who 
are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is  the 
natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and  that  an 
xge  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  followed  by  an  age  of  impudence. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  times 
than  the  care  with  which  the  poets  contrived  to 
put  all  their  loosest  verses  into  the  mouths  of 
women.  The  compositions  in  which  the  great¬ 

*  Jeremy  Collier  has  censured  this  odious  practice  with 
his  usual  force  and  keenness. 

f  The  contract  w  11  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edition 
of  Dryden. 


est  license  was  taken  were  the  epilogues.  They 
were  almost  always  recited  by  favourite  act* 
resses ;  and  nothing  charmed  the  depraved 
audience  so  much  as  to  hear  lines  grossly  inde¬ 
cent  repeated  by  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.* 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  age  for 
many  plots  and  characters  to  Spain,  to  France, 
and  to  the  old  English  masters ;  but  whatever  our 
dramatists  touched  they  tainted.  In  their  imita¬ 
tions,  the  houses  of  Calderon’s  stately  and  high- 
spirited  Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice, 
Sliakspeare’s  Viola  a  procuress,  Moliere’s  mi¬ 
santhrope  a  ravisher,  Moliere’s  Agnes  an  adul¬ 
teress.  Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroic 
but  that  it  became  foul  and  ignoble  by  trans¬ 
fusion  through  those  foul  and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama ;  and  the 
drama  was  the  department  of  polite  literature 
in  which  a  poet  had  the  best  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  sale  of  books 
was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  name 
could  expect  only  a  pittance  for  the  copyright 
of  the  best  performance.  There  cannot  be  a 
stronger  instance  than  the  fate  of  Dryden’s  last 
production,  the  Fables.  That  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  when  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  chief  of  living  English  poets.  It  contains 
about  twelve  thousand  lines.  The  versification 
is  admirable ;  the  narratives  and  description? 
full  of  life.  To  this  day  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Theodore  and  Ilonoria, 
are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  school¬ 
boys.  The  collection  includes  Alexander’s 
Feast,  the  noblest  ode  in  our  language.  For 
the  copyright  Dryden  received  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days  has  some¬ 
times  been  paid  for  two  articles  in  a  review. f 
Nor  does  the  bargain  seem  to  have  been  a  hard 
one ;  for  the  book  went  otf  slowly,  and  a  second 
edition  was  not  required  till  the  author  had 
been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for 
the  theatre  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  much 
larger  sum  with  much  less  trouble.  Southern 
made  seven  hundred  pounds  by  one  play.J 
Otway  was  raised  from  beggary  to  temporary 
affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don  Carlos. 
Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Al- 
satia.||  The  consequence  was,  that  every  man 
who  had  to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  any  internal  vocation  to  write  plays 
or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a  sati¬ 
rist  he  has  rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic 
poet  he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  medita¬ 
tion,  have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric  poets 
he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant 
and  spirit-stirring.  But  Nature,  prefuse  to 
him  of  many  rare  gifts,  had  denied  him  the 
dramatic  faculty.  Nevertheless,  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  best  years  were  wasted  on  dramatic 
composition.  He  had  too  much  judgment  not 
to  be  aware  that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  defi¬ 
cient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  con¬ 
ceal,  sometimes  by  surprising  and  amusing 
incidents,  sometimes  by  stately  declamation, 
sometimes  by  harmonious  numbers,  sometimes 
by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  of 

See  the  Life  of  Southern,  hy  Shiels. 

See  Rochester’s  Trial  of  the  Poets. 

Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage. 
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4  profane  and  licentious  pit.  Yet  he  never 
obtained  any  theatrical  success  equal  to  that 
which  rewarded  the  exertions  of  some  men  far 
inferior  to  him  in  general  powers.  He  thought 
himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hundred  gui¬ 
neas  by  a  play :  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet 
apparently  larger  than  he  could  have  earned  in 
any  other  way  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour.* 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age 
could  obtain  from  the  public  was  so  small,  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  eking  out 
their  incomes  by  levying  contributions  on  the 
great.  Every  rich  and  good-natured  lord  was 
pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy  so  im¬ 
portunate,  and  a  flattery  so  abject,  as  may  in 
in  our  time  seem  incredible.  The  patron  to 
whom  a  work  was  inscribed  was  expected  to 
reward  the  writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The 
fee  paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was  often 
much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any  book¬ 
seller  would  give  for  the  copyright.  Books 
were  therefore  often  printed  merely  that  they 
might  be  dedicated.  This  traffic  in  praise 
completed  the  degradation  of  the  literary  cha¬ 
racter.  Adulation  pushed  to  the  verge,  some¬ 
times  of  nonsense,  and  sometimes  of  impiety, 
was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a  poet.  Inde¬ 
pendence,  veracity,  self-respect,  were  tilings 
not  expected  by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth, 
he  was  in  morals  something  between  a  pander 
and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  lite¬ 
rary  character  was  added,  toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  most  sa¬ 
vage  intemperance  of  party  spirit.  The  wits, 
as  a  class,  had  been  ,  impelled  by  their  old  ha¬ 
tred  of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the 
court,  and  had  been  found  useful  allies.  Dry- 
den,  in  particular,  had  done  good  service  to  the 
government.  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
the  greatest  satire  of  modern  times,  had  amazed 
the  town,  had  made  its  way  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  even  into  rural  districts,  and  had, 
wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the 
Exclusionist.s,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admiration 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble  diction  and 
versification,  forget  the  great  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil.  The  spirit  by  which  Dryden 
and  several  of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time 
animated  against  the  Whigs  deserves  to  be 
called  fiendish.  The  servile  judges  and  she¬ 
riffs  of  those  evil  days  could  not  shed  blood  so 
fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for 
more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter 
taunts  on  those  who,  having  stood  by  the  king 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  now  advised  him  to  deal 
mercifully  and  generously  by  his  vanquished 
enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  the  stage, 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt 
and  the  shame,  were  recited  by  women,  who, 
having  long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty, 
were  now  taught  to  discard  all  compassion. f 
_  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  lighter 
literature  of  England  was  thus  becoming  a. 
nuisance  and  a  national  disgrace,  the  English 
genius  was  effecting  in  science  a  revolution 
which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
intellect.  Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a 

*  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shiels. 

f  If  any  reader  thinks  m3-  expressions  too  severe,  I 
tfould  advise  him  to  read  Dryden’s  Epilogue  to  the  Duke 


sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial  season.  He  had 
not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  tes¬ 
tament  had  solemnly  bequeathed  his  fame  to 
the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumults,  wars,  and  pro¬ 
scriptions,  been  slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well- 
constituted  minds.  While  factions  were  strug¬ 
gling  for  dominion  over  each  other,  a  small 
body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with  benevo¬ 
lent  disdain  from  the  conflict,  and  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  nobler  work  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  man  over  matter.  As  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  restored,  these  teachers  easily 
found  attentive  audience ;  for  the  discipline 
through  which  the  nation  had  passed  had 
brought  the  public  mind  to  a  temper  well 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian  doc¬ 
trine.  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the 
faculties  of  the  educated  classes,  and  had 
called  forth  a  restless  activity  and  an  insatia¬ 
ble  curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been 
known  among  us  ;  yet  the  effect  of  those  trou¬ 
bles  had  been  that  schemes  of  political  and 
religious  reform  were  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  contempt.  During  twenty  years, 
the  chief  employment  of  busy  and  ingenious 
men  had  been  to  frame  constitutions  with  first 
magistrates,  without  first  magistrates,  with 
hereditary  senates,  with  senates  appointed  by 
lot,  with  annual  senates,  with  perpetual  se¬ 
nates.  In  these  plans  nothing  was  omitted. 
All  the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  all  the 
ceremonial  of  the  imaginary  government  was 
fully  set  forth,  Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs, 
Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the  Lord  Arclion  and  the 
Lord  Strategus  ;  which  ballot-boxes  were  to  be 
green  and  which  red  ;  which  balls  were  to  be 
of  gold  and  which  of  silver ;  which  magis¬ 
trates  were  to  wear  b°ts  and  which  black  vel¬ 
vet  caps  with  peaks  ;  how  the  mace  was  to  be 
carried,  and  when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover 
— these,  and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were 
gravely  considered  and  arranged  by  men  of  no 
common  capacity  and  learning.  J  But  the 
time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by;  and,  if 
any  steadfast  Republican  still  continued  to 
amuse  himself  with  them,  fear  of  public  deri¬ 
sion  and  of  a  criminal  information  generally 
induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.  It 
was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  daring  and  ingenious  men  might  indemnity 
themselves  by  treating  with  disdain  what  had 
lately  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been  dam¬ 
med  up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently  into 
another.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  ceasing  to 
operate  in  politics,  began  to  exert  itself  with 
unprecedented  vigour  and  hardihood  in  every 
department  of  physics.  The  year  1660,  the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Constitution, 
is  also  the  era  from  which  dates  the  ascendency 
of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long 
series  of  glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began 
to  exist. g  In  a  few  months  experimental  sci¬ 
ence  became  all  the  mode.  The  transfusion  of 
blood,  the  ponderation  of  air,  the  fixation  of 
mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the  pubiic 
mind  which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 

of  Guise,  and  to  observe  that  it  was  spoken  by  a  wo 
man.  +  See  particularly  Harrington's  Oceana. 

'$  See  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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controversy's  of  the  Rota.  Dreams  of  perfect 
forms  of  government  made  way  .for  dreams  of 
wings  with  which  men  were  to  fly  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  double-keeled 
ships  which  were  never  to  founder  in  the 
fiercest  storm.  All  classes  were  hurried  along 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  Churchman  and  Puritan,  were  for 
once  allied.  Divines,  jurists,  statesmen,  no¬ 
bles,  princes,  swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Ba¬ 
conian  philosophy.-  Poets  sang  with  emulous 
fervour  the  approach  of  the  Golden  Age.  Cow¬ 
ley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought  and  re¬ 
splendent  with  wit,  urged  the  chosen  seed  to 
take  .possession  of  the  promised  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  that  land  which  {heir 
great  deliverer  and  lawgiver  had  seen,  as  from 
the  summit  of  Pisgah,  but  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter.*  Dryden,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general 
acclamation,  and  foretold  things  which  neither 
he  nor  anybody  else  understood.  The  Royal 
Society,  he  predicted,  would  soon  lead  us  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  globe,  and  there  delight 
us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon.f  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates,  Ward,  bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Its  history  was  eloquently  written  by  a 
younger  divine,  who  was  rising  to  distinction 
in  his  profession,  Thomas  Sprat,  afterward 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Both  Chief  Justice  Hale 
and  Lord-keeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours 
from  the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.  Indeed,  it  was  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  directions  of  Guildford  that  the  first  ba¬ 
rometers  ever  exposed  to  sale  in  London  were 
constructed.  J  Chemistry  divided,  for  a  time, 
with  wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  and  the 
gaming  table,  with  the  intrigues  of  a  courtier 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention 
of  the  fickle  Buckingham.  Rupert  has  the 
credit  of  having  invented  mezzotinto ;  and 
from  him  is  named  that  curious  bubble  of 
glass  which  has  long  amused  children  and  puz¬ 
zled  philosophers.  Charles  himself  had  a  labo¬ 
ratory  at  Whitehall,  and  was  far  more  active 
and  attentive  there  than  at  the  council-board. 
It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
fine  gentleman  to  have  something  to  say  about 
air-pumps  and  telescopes  ;  and  even  fine  ladies, 
now  and  then,  thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a 
taste  for  science,  went  in  coaches  and  six  to 
visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke  forth 
into  cries  of  delight  ai  finding  that  a  magnet 
really  attracted  a  needle,  and  that  a  micro¬ 
scope  really  made  a  fly  look  as  large  as  a  spar¬ 
row. § 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human 
mind,  there  was  doubtless  something  which 
might  well  move  a  smile.  It  is  the  universal 
law,  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever  doctrine, 
becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of 
that  dignity  which  it  had  possessed  while  it 
was  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest  minority, 
and  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  alone.  It  is 


*  Cowley’s  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society, 
t  “  Then  we  upon  the  globe’s  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.” 

Annus  Mirabitis ,  164. 

North’s  Life  of  Guildford. 

Pepys’s  Diary,  May  30,  1667. 


true  that  the  follies  of  some  persons  who,  wttn- 
out  any  real  aptitude  for  science,  professed  a 
passion  for  it,  furnished  matter  of  contemptu¬ 
ous  mirth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  preceding  generation,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  unlearn  the  lore  of  their  youth.  B 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  great  work  of 
interpreting  Nature  was  performed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  that  age  as  it  had  never  before  been 
performed  in  any  age  by  any  nation.  The 
spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was  abroad ;  a  spirit 
admirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  so¬ 
briety.  There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  secrets  of  high 
moment  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  man 
had,  by  his  Maker,  been  intrusted  with  the 
key  which,  rightly  used,  would  give  access  to 
them.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  physics  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  general  laws  except  by 
the  careful  observation  of  particular  facts. 
Deeply  impressed  with  these  great  truths,  the 
professors  of  the  new  philosophy  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  their  task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  expired,  they  had  given  ample 
earnest  of  what  has  since  been  achieved.  Al¬ 
ready  a  reform  of  agriculture  had  been  com¬ 
menced.  New  vegetables  were  cultivated. 
New  implements  of  husbandry  were  employed. 
New  manures  were  applied  to  the  soil.1[  Evelyn 
had,  under  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Royal 
Society,  given  instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
had  tried  many  experiments  in  horticulture, 
and  had  proved  that  many  delicate  fruits,  the 
natives  of  more  favoured  climates,  might,  with 
the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  ground. 
Medicine,  which,  in  France,  was  still  in  abject 
bondage,  and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  just  ridicule  to  Moliere,  had  in  England  be¬ 
come  an  experimental  and  progressive  science, 
and  every  day  made  some  new  advance,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  speculative  men  had  been,  for  the  first 
time,  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  sani¬ 
tary  police.  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced 
them  to  consider  with  care  the  defective  archi¬ 
tecture,  draining,  and  ventilation  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  ah  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ejecting  extensive  improvements. 
The  whole  matter  was  diligently  examined  by 
the  Royal  Society;  and  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  body  must  be  partly  attributed  the 
changes  which,  though  far  short  of  what  the 
public  welfare  required,  yet  made  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  new  and  the  old  London, 
and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  in  our  country.**  At  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  Sir 
William  Petty,  created  the  science  of  political 
arithmetic,  the  humble  but  indispensable  hand¬ 
maid  of  political  philosophy.  To  that  period 
belong  the  chemical  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and 
the  first  botanical  researches  of  Sloane.  One 
after  another,  phantoms  which  had  haunted 
the  world  through  ages  of  darkness  fled  befoie 


||  Butler  was,  I  think,  the  only  man  of  real  genius  who, 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  showed  a  hitter 
enmity  to  the  new  philosophy. — See  the.  Satire  on  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Elephant  in  the.  Moon. 

IT  The  eagerness  with  which  the  agriculturists  of  that 
age  tried  experiments  and  introduced  improvements,  is  well 
deserihed  hy  Aubrey.  Natural  History  of  \\  iltshirc,  1685. 

**  Sprat’s  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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the  light.  Astrology  and  alchemy  became 
jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
which  some  of  the  quorum  did  not  smile  con¬ 
temptuously  when  an  old  woman  was  brought 
before  them  for  riding  on  broom-sticks  or  giv¬ 
ing  cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those 
noblest  and  most  arduous  departments  of 
knowledge  in  which  induction  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  demonstration  co-operate  for  the  discovery 
of  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that 
age  the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John 
Wallis  placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on 
a  new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  investi¬ 
gated  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism, 
and  the  course  of  the  comets ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause 
of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of  St.  He¬ 
lena,  mapped  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  our  national  observatory  was  rising 
at  Greenwich;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
astronomer  royal,  was  commencing  that  long 
series  of  observations  which  is  never  mentioned 
without  respect  and  gratitude  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  emi¬ 
nent  as  they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  transcendent  lustre  of  one  immortal  name. 
In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of  intellectual 
power,  which  have  little  in  common,  and  which 
are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high 
degree  of  vigour,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  philosophy,  were  united  as 
they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  consti¬ 
tuted  as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matical  science ;  there  may  have  been  minds 
as  happily  constituted  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  purely  experimental;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the 
inductive  faculty  coexisted  in  such  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in 
an  age  of  Scotists  and  Thomists  even  his  in¬ 
tellect  might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  in¬ 
tellects  j-an  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only 
to  his.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  gave  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  mind ;  and  his  mind  reacted  with 
tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
year  1685,  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was  only 
dawning ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the  meridian. 
His  great  work,  that  work  which  effected  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  most  important  provinces  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  been  completed,  but 
was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation 
which  was  so  far  before  its  neighbours  in  sci¬ 
ence  should  in  art  have  been  far  behind  them 
all :  yet  such  was  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  in 
architecture — an  art  which  is  half  a  science  ;  an 
art  in  which  none  but  a  geometrician  can  excel ; 
an  art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but  what 
is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility  ; 
an  art  of  which  the  creations  derive  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  majesty  from  mere  bulk — our 
country  could  boast  of  one  truly  great  man, 
Christopher  Wren  ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  Lon¬ 
don  in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportunity,  un¬ 
precedented  in  modern  history,  of  displaying 
his  powers.  The  austere  beauty  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Gothic 


arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  incapable  of  emulating,  and,  perhaps, 
incapable  of  appreciating;  but  no  man,  born 
on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  has  imitated  with  so 
much  success  the  magnificence  of  the  palace¬ 
like  churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb  Louis 
has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can  bear  a 
comparison  with  St.  Paul’s.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was 
not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary  whose 
name  is  now  remembered.-  This  sterility  is 
somewhat  mysterious,  for  painters  and  statua¬ 
ries  were  by  no  means  a  despised  or  ill-paid 
class.  Their  social  position  was  at  least  as 
high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with 
the  remuneration  of  other  -descriptions  of  intel¬ 
lectual  labour,  were  even  larger  than  at  presenfr; 
indeed,  the  munificent  patronage  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  artists  drew  them  to  our  shores  in 
multitudes.  Lely,  who  has  preserved  to  us  the 
rich  curls,  the  full  lips,  and  the  languishing 
eyes  of  the  frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamil¬ 
ton,  was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in  1680, 
having  long  lived  splendidly,  having  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  having  accumu¬ 
lated  a  good  estate  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill. 
His  n-oble  collection  of  drawings  and  pictures 
was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited  by  the  royal 
permission  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  White¬ 
hall,  and  sold  by  auction  for  the  almost  incre¬ 
dible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  that  day  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  would  bear  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  our  time.*  Lely 
was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Godfrey 
Knell  er,  who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then 
a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keeping  up  a  sump¬ 
tuous  establishment,  and  after  losing  much 
money  by  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  able 
to  bequeath  a  large  fortune  to  his  family.  The 
two  Vandeveldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been 
induced  by  English  liberality  to  settle  here,  and 
had  produced  for  the  king  and  his  nobles  some 
of  the  finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world.  Another 
Dutchman,  Simon  Varelst,  painted  glorious  sun¬ 
flowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such  as  had  never 
before  been  known.  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  co¬ 
vered  ceilings  and  staircases  with  Gorgons  and 
Muses,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vices, 
Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laurelled  princes 
riding  in  triumph.  The  income  which  he  derived 
from  his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one 
of  the  most  expensive  tables  in  England.  For 
his  pieces  at  Windsor  alone  he  received  seven 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then  sufficient  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly  easy 
for  life ;  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dry- 
den,  during  a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  booksellers,  f  Verrio’s  chief 
assistant  and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre,  cams 
from  France.  The  two  most  celebrated  sculp¬ 
tors  of  that  day  were  also  foreigners.  Gibber, 
whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Fury  and  Melan¬ 
choly  still  adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.  Gib- 
bohs,  to  whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges,  and 
churches  owe  their  finest  decorations,  was  a 

♦Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  London  Gazette, 
May  31,  1683:  North’s  Life  of  Guildford. 

f  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and  Verrio  are  men* 
tioned  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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Dutchman  Even  the  designs  for  the  coin  -were 
made  by  French  medallists.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  could  glory  in  a  great  painter ; 
and  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne  before 
she  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of  her 
sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England 
which  Charles  the  Second  governed  should  draw 
to  a  close;  yet  one  subject  of  the  highest  mo¬ 
ment  still  remains  untouched.  Nothing  has  as 
yet  been  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
of  those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the 
oxen,  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and 
squared  the  Portland  stone  for  St.  Paul’s  :  nor 
can  very  much  be  said.  The  most  numerous 
class  is  precisely  the  class  respecting  -which  we 
have  the  most  meagre  information.  In  those 
times  philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty,  nor  had  demagogues  yet  found  it 
a  lucrative  trade,  to  expatiate  on  the  distress 
of  the  labourer.  History  was  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for 
the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for  the  garret  of  the 
mechanic.  The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in 
a  day  a  greater  quantity  of  discussion  and  de¬ 
clamation  about  the  condition  of  the  working¬ 
man  than  was  published  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Resto¬ 
ration  and  the  Revolution  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  from  the  increase  of 
complaint  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  is  the  amount  of  their  wages;  and, 
as  four-fifths  6f  the  common  people  were,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  employed  in  agriculture, 
it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  what  were 
then  the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
this  subject  we  have  the  means  of  arriving  at 
conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purpose. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  car¬ 
ries  great  weight,  informs  us  that  a  labourer 
was’  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state  who  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  day’s  work  fourpence  with  food,  or 
eightpence  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week, 
therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty’s  calculation, 
fair  agricultural  wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from 
the  truth  we  have  abundant  proof.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1685,  the  justices  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  in¬ 
trusted  to  them  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed, 
at  their  quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
their  county,  and  notified  that  every  employer 
who  gave  more  than  the  authorized  sum,  and 
every  working-man  who  received  more,  would 
be  liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of  the 
common  agricultural  labourer,  from  March  to 
September,  they  fixed  at  the  precise  sum  men¬ 
tioned  by  Petty,  namely,  four  shillings  a  week 
without  food.  From  September  to  March  the 
wages  were  to  be  only  three  and  sixpence  a 
week.j- 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of 
the  peasant  were  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wages  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  were  probably  about  the  average,  and 


*  Petty’s  Political  Arithmetic. 

+  Stat.  5  Eliz.,  c.  i ;  Archajologia,  vol.  xi. 

J  Plain  and  Easy  Method  showing  how  the  Office  of 
erseer  of  the  Poor  may  be  managed,  by  Kichard  Dun- 
lst  edition,  16S5 ;  2d  edition,  1686. 


those  of  the  counties  dear  the  Scottish  border 
below  it.  But  there  were  more  favoured  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  same  year,  1 885,  a  gentleman 
of  Devonshire,  named  Richard  Dunning,  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
understood  his  subject  well  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt ;  for  a  few  months  later  his  work  was 
reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates  assem¬ 
bled  in  quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  parochial 
officers.  According  to  him,  the  wages  of  the 
Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
five  shillings  a  week.J 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
The  magistrates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the 
spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  re¬ 
solved  that,  where  the  labourer  was  not  boarded, 
he  should  have  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter, 
and  six  in  summer.  § 

In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fixed 
the  wages  of  the  Essex  labourer,  who  was  not 
boarded,  at  six  shillings  in  winter  and  seven  in 
summer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the 
year  in  which  this  order  was  made,  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat 
was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  a 
famine  price.  |j 

These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
another  fact  which  seems  to  deserve  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  country  where  ns 
man  can  be  compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  tin 
ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if  the  govern 
ment  offers  much  less  than  the  wages  of  com¬ 
mon  rustic  labour.  At  present  the  pay  and  beer 
money  of  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
amount  to  seven  shillings  and  seven-pence  a 
week.  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of 
a  pension,  does  not  attract  the  English  youth 
in  sufficient  numbers;  and  it  is  found  necessary 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting  largely 
from  among  the  poorer  population  of  Munster 
and  Connaught.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot 
soldier  in  1685  was  only  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  week;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  English  recruits  at  very 
short  notice.  The  pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seven 
shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a  cor¬ 
poral  received  under  Charles  the  Second;^  and 
seven  shillings  a  week  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  people.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shil¬ 
lings  a  week;  but  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  five  shillings,  six  shillings,  and.  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  mouths,  even  seven  shillings 
were  paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a 
labouring  man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a 
week  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to 


3  Cullum’s  History  of  Ilawsted. 

[f  Rugg.es  on  the  Poor. 

*'  See,  ‘.n  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  the  memorandum  of 
the  Dutch  Deputies,  dated  August  -pj-,  1653. 
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humanity.  The  average  is  very  much  higher; 
and,  in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly  wages 
of  husbandmen  amount  to  t  welve,  fourteen,  and 
even  sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in 
manufactures  has  always  been  higher  than  that 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the  year  1680,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  remarked 
that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made 
it  impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a 
.competition  with  the  produce  of  the  Indian 
looms.  An  English  mechanic,  he  said,  instead 
of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece 
of  copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.*  Other  evi¬ 
dence  is  extant,  whteh  proves  that  a  shilling  a 
day  was  the  pay  to  -which  the  English  manufac¬ 
turer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he 
was  often  forced  to  work  for  less.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  that  age  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  for  public  discussion,  of  haranguing, 
or  of  petitioning  Parliament.  No  newspaper 
pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that 
their  love  and  hatred,  their  exultation  and  their 
distress,  found  utterance.  A  great  part  of  their 
hisftiry  is  to  be  learned  only  from  their  ballads. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popular  lays 
chanted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be 
read  on  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the  vehe¬ 
ment  and  bitter  cry  of  labour  against  capital. 
It  describes  the  good  old  times  when  every  arti¬ 
san  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived 
as  well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  were  past. 
Sixpence  a  day  now  was  all  that  could  be  earned 
by  hard  labour  at  the  loom.  If  the  poor  com¬ 
plained  that  they  could  not  live  on  such  a  pit¬ 
tance,  they  were  told  that  they  were  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  For  so  miserable  a  recom¬ 
pense  were  the  producers  of  -wealth  compelled 
to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late,  -while 
the  master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling, 
became  rich  by  their  exertions.  A  shilling  a 
day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver 
would  have,  if  justice  were  done.f  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that,  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  the  Revolution,  a  workman  employed 
in  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  England 
thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained  six  shil¬ 
lings  a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of 
Betting  children  prematurely  to  work,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  the  state,  the  legitimate  protector 
of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  has,  in 
our  time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  an  extent 
which,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
manufacturing  system,  seems  almost  incredible. 
At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade, 
a  little  creature  of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit 
for  labour.  Several  writers  of  that  time,  and 


*  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Bar  set,  member  for  Barn¬ 
staple.  See  Smith’s  Memoirs  of  Wool,  chapter  lxviii. 

f  This  ballad  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  precise 
year  is  not  given;  but  the  imprimatur  of  Roger  Lestrange 
fixes  the  date  sufficiently  for  my  purpose.  I  will  quote 
some  of  the  lines.  The  master  clothier  is  introduced 
speaking  as  follows : 

“In  former  ages  we  used  to  give, 

So  that  our  work-folks  like  farmers  did  live; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  know 
****** 

We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 
Though  a  shilling  they  deserve  if  they  had  their  just  pay; 

If  at  all  they  murmur  and  say  ’tis  too  small, 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they’ll  work  at  all. 

And  thus  we  do  gain  all  our  wealth  and  estate. 


among  them  some  who  were  consideied  as  emi¬ 
nently  benevolent,  mention,  with  exult.-. tion, 
the  fact,  that  in  that  single  city  boys  and  girls 
of  .tender  age  created  wealth  exceeding  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence  by 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.J  The  more 
carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  from 
those  who  imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruit¬ 
ful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns 
and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of  cloth  to 
a  different  class  of  artisans,  our  inquiries  will 
still  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions. 
During  several  generations,  the  Commissioners 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a  register  of 
the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  workmen 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the 
building.  From  this  valuable  record  It  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have 
risen  from  half  a  crown  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five 
and  three-pence,  those  of  the  carpenter  from 
half  a  crown  to  five  and  fivepence,  and  those 
of  the  plumber  from  three  shillings  to  five  and 
sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of 
labour,  estimated  in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not 
more  than  half  of  what  they  now  are;  and 
there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  work¬ 
ing-man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685, 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was 
undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in  that  age  than  at 
present.  Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was  still 
so  dear  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  who  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it.$ 
In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second, 
was  fifty  shillings.  Bread  therefore,  such  as  is 
now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  work-house,  was 
then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeo¬ 
man  or  of  a  shop-keeper.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  mines,  the  produce  of  machinery, 
was  positively  dearer  than  at  present.  Among 
the  commodities  for  which  the  labourer  would 
have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  pos¬ 
terity  pay  in  1848,  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  can¬ 
dles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of  bedding. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  old  coats  and  blan¬ 
kets  would  have  been,  not  only  more  costly, 
but  less  serviceable  than  the  modern  fabrics. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  those  labourers 


By  many  poor  men  that  wc5rk  early  and  late. 

Then  hey  for  the  clothing  trade !  It  goes  on  brave  ; 

We  scorn  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to  slave. 

Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  at  ease, 

We  go  when  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  please." 

+  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England ;  Petty’s  Political 
Arithmetic,  Chapter  viii. ;  Dunning’s  Plain  and  Easy  Me¬ 
thod  ;  Firmin’s  Proposition  for  the  Employing  of  the' Poor, 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Firmin  was  an  eminent  phi 
lanthropist. 

§  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions,  rough¬ 
ly  estimated  the  common  people  of  England  at  880,000 
families.  Of  these  families,  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate 
animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate  It 
not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  not  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
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who  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  by  means  of  wages  were  not  the 
most  necessitous  members  of  the  community. 
Beneath  them  lay  a  large  class  which  could 
not  subsist  without  some  aid  from  the  parish. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  people  than  the 
ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the  whole  so¬ 
ciety.  At  present  the  men,  women,  and  child- 
*  ren  who  receive  relief  are,  in  bad  years,  one 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and,  in 
good  years,  one  thirteenth.  Gregory  King  es¬ 
timated  them  in  his  time  at  more  than  a  fifth ; 
and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his 
authority  will  scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling 
extravagant,  was  pronounced  by  Davenant 
eminently  judiciou?. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  an  estimate  for  ourselves.  The  poor  rate 
was  undoubtedly  the  heaviest  tax  borne  by  our 
ancestors  in  those  dajrs.  It  was  computed,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  near  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds -a  year,  much  more 
than  the  produce  either  of  the  excise  or  of  the 
customs,  and  little  less  than  half  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  crown.  The  poor  rate  went  on 
increasing  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have  risen  in 
a  short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  sajq  to  one  sixth  of 
what  it  now  is.  The  population  was  then  less 
than  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum 
of  wages,  es.imated  in  money,  was  half  of 
what  it  now  is;  and  we  can  therefore  hardly 
suppose  that  the  average  allowance  made  to  a 
pauper  can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what 
it  now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  English  people  which  received  paro¬ 
chial  relief  then  must  have  been  larger  than 
the  proportion  which  receives  relief  now.  It 
is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffi¬ 
dence;  but  it  has  certainly  never  yet  been 
proved  that  pauperism  was  a  less  heavy  bur¬ 
den  or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  has 
been  in  our  own  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  diminished  the  phy¬ 
sical  comforts  of  a  portion  of  the  poorest  class. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  before  the 
Revolution,  many  thousands  of  square  miles, 
now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  for¬ 
est,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild  land  much  was, 
by  law,  common,  and  much  of  what  was  not 
common  by  law  was  worth  so  little  that  the 
proprietors  suffered  it  to  be  common  in  fact. 
In  such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or 
no  charge,  procure  occasionally  some  palata¬ 
ble  addition  to  his  hard  fare,  and  provide  him¬ 
self  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock 
of  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with 
apple  blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the 
fen  which  has  long  since  been  drained  and 
divided  into  corn-fields  and  turnip-fields.  He 


*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
Appendix  B,  No.  2:  Appendix  C,  No.  1,  1848.  Of  the  two 
estimates  of  the  poor  rate  mentioned  in  the  text,  one  was 
lormed  hv  Arthur  Moore,  the  other,  some  years  later,  hy 
Richard  Dunning.  Moore’s  estimate  will  be  found  in  Da¬ 
venant'-  Essay  on  Wavs  and  Means;  Dunnimr’s  in  Sir 
Frederic.  Eden’s  valuable  work  on  the  poor.  King  and 
Davenant  estimate  the  paupers  and  beggars  in  1696 at  the 
Incredible  number  of  1,330,000  out  of  a  population  of 


cut  turf  among  the  furze  hushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and 
renowned  for  butter  and  cheese.  The  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  population 
necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privileges. 
But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of 
advantages  is  to  be  set  off.  Of  the  blessings 
which  civilization  and  philosophy  bring  with 
them,  a  large  proportion  is  common  to  all 
ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as 
painfully  by  the  labourer  as  by  the  peer.  The 
market-place,  which  the  rustic  can  now  reach 
with  his  cart  in  an  hour,  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  a  day’s  journey  from  him.  The 
street  which  now  affords  t cf  the  artisan,  during 
the  whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and  a 
brilliantly-lighted  walk,  was,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so 
ill  paved  that  he  would  have  run  constant  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched  that 
he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his 
small  earnings.  Every  bricklayer  who  falls 
from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crossing 
who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have 
his  wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs 'set  with  a 
skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  or 
of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not 
have  purchased.  Some  frightful  diseases  have 
been  extirpated  by  science,  and  some  have 
been  banished  hy  police.  The  term  of  human 
life  has  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  especially  in  the  towns.  The  year 
1685  was  not  accounted  sickly  ;  yet  in  the  year 
1685  more  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  capital  died.f  xit  present 
only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies 
annually.  The  difference  in  salubrity  between 
the  London  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  far 
greater  than  the  difference  between  London  in 
an  ordinary  season  and  London  in  the  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all 
orders  of  society,  and  especially  the  lower  or¬ 
ders,  have  derived  from  the  mollifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  civilization  on  the  national  character. 
The  ground-work  of  that  character  has  indeed 
been  the  same  through  many  generations,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  ground-work  of  the 
character  of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  be 
the  same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless 
schoolboy  and  when  he  is  a  refined  and  accom¬ 
plished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the 
public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a 
kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  3  page  of  the 
history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that 
our  ancestors  were  less  humane  than  their  pos¬ 
terity.  The  discipline  of  workshops,  of  schools, 
of  private  families,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Maa- 


6.500,000.  In  1846,  the  number  of  persons  who  rewired 
relief  was  only  1,332,089,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
17.000,000. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  De.  Foe’s  pamphlet 
entitled  “Giving  Alms  no  Charity.”  and  the  Greenwich 
Tables,  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  M-Cuiloch’s  Commer¬ 
cial  Dictionary  under  the  head  Prices. 

f  The  deaths  were  23^22 Petty')  ftlitical  Arithmstu. 
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tors,  well  born  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of 
beating  their  servants.  Pedagogues  knew  no 
way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by  beating 
their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station, 
were  not  ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The 
implacability  of  hostile  factions  was  such  as 
we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered 
to  die  without  seeing  his  bowels  burned  before 
his  face.  Tories  reviled  and  insulted  Russell 
as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.*  As  little 
mercy  was  shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers 
of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an  offender  was  put  into 
the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped  with  life 
from  the  shower  of  brick-bats  and  paving- 
stones.  j-  If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart’s  tail,  the 
crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring  the  hang¬ 
man  to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make  him 
howl.  I  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  Bridewell  on  court  days,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  the  wretched  women  who  beat 
hemp  there  whipped. §  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned 
for  coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now 
felt  for  a  galled  horse  or  an  over-driven  ox. 
Fights,  compared  with  which  a  boxing-match 
is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle,  were  among 
the  favourite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of 
the  town.  Multitudes  assembled  to  see  gla¬ 
diators  hack  each  other  to  nieces  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when  one 
of  the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The 
prisons  were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of 
every  crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the  as¬ 
sizes,  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  with 
them  from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  stench  and  pestilence  which  some¬ 
times  avenged  them  signally  on  bench,  bar, 
and  jury.  But  on  all  this  misery  society 
looked  with  profound  indifference.  Nowhere 
could  be  found  that  sensitive  and  restless  com¬ 
passion  which  has,  in  our  time,  extended  a 
powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the 
Hindoo  widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries 
into  the  stores  and  water-casks  of  every  emi¬ 
grant  ship,  which  winces  at  every  lash  laid  on 
the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or 
over-worked,  and  which  has  repeatedly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  save  the  life  even  of  the  mur¬ 
derer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like 
all  other  feelings,  to  be  under  the  government 
of  reason,  and  has,  for  want  of  such  govern¬ 
ment,  produced  some  ridiculous  and  some  de¬ 
plorable  effects.  But  the  more  we  study  the 
annals  of  the  past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice 
that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age,  in  an  age  in 
which  cruelty  is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain, 
even  when  deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  class,  doubt¬ 
less,  has  gained  largely  by  this  great  moral 
change  ;  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most, 
is  the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the 
most  defenceless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to 
admit  of  doubt;  yet,  in  spite  of  evidence,  many 


*  llurnet,  i.  560. 

Muggle ton’s  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit. 

Torn  brown  describes  such  a  scene  in  'ues  which  I  do 
Swt  venture  to  quote. 

'i  Ward's  London  Spy. 


will  still  image  to  themselves  the  England  of 
the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  strange  that  society,  while  constantly 
moving  forward  with  eager  speed,  should  be 
constantly  looking  backward  with  tender  regret. 
But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they 
may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the 
same  principle.  Both  spring  from  our  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  state  in  which  we  actually  are. 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us  to  sur¬ 
pass  preceding  generations,  disposes  us  to  over 
rate  their  happiness.  It  is,  in  some  sense, 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in  us  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is 
constantly  improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is 
constant  improvement  precisely  because  there 
is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to 
contrive,  to  labour,  and  to  save  tVith  a  view  to 
the  future.  And  it  is  natural  that,  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  form  a  too 
favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth,  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to 
that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Beneath  the  caravan  all  is  dry  and 
bare ;  but  far  in  advance,  and  far  in  the  rear 
is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The 
pilgrims  hasten  forward,  and  fmd  nothing  but 
sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen  a 
lake ;  they  turn  their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through 
sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations 
through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress  from 
poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  opulence  and  civilization.  But,  if  we  reso¬ 
lutely  chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall 
find  it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabu¬ 
lous  antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  place 
the  Golden  Age  of  England  in  times  when  noble¬ 
men  were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern  foot¬ 
man,  when  farmers  and  shop-keepers  break¬ 
fasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  work-house,  when  men 
died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they 
now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our 
towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes 
of  our  towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana.  We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be  out 
stripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may 
well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  pea¬ 
sant  of  Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  miserably 
paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week ;  that  the 
carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a  day;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as 
little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  they  now  are 
to  eat  rye  bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medi¬ 
cal  discoveries  may  have  added  several  more 
years  to  the  average  length  of  human  life ;  that 
numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now 
unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  working¬ 
man.  And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  progress 
of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  the  time  when  England  was 
truly  merry  England,  when  all  classes  were 
bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when 
the  rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poof,  and 
when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the  splendour  of 
the  rich. 
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THE  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  took 
the  nation  by  surprise.  His  frame  was 
naturally  strong,  and  did  not  appear  to  have 
sufFered  from  excess.  He  had  always  been 
mindful  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures;  and 
his  habits  were  such  as  promised  a  long  life 
and  a  robust  old  age.  Indolent  as  he  was  on 
all  occasions  which  required  tension  of  the 
mind,  he  was  active  and  persevering  in  bodily 
exercise.  He  had,  when  young,  been  renowned 
as  a  tennis-player,*  and  was,  even  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His 
ordinary  pace  was  such  that  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  society  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose  early, 
and  generally  passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
in  the  open  air.  He  might  be  seen,  before  the 
dew  was  off  the  grass  in  St.  James’s  Park,  strid¬ 
ing  among  the  trees,  playing  with  his  spaniels, 
and  flinging  corn  to  his  ducks ;  and  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  endeared  him  to  the  common  people, 
who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend,  f 
At  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
he  was  prevented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  gout,  from  rambling  as 
usual.  He  now  spent  his  mornings  in  his  labo¬ 
ratory,  where  he  amused  himself  with  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  properties  of  mercury.  His 
temper  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  confine¬ 
ment.  He  had  no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet. 
His  kingdom  was  tranquil ;  he  was  not  in 
pressing  want  of  money  ;  his  power  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been ;  the  party  which  had 
long  thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down  ;  but 
the  cheerfulness  which  had  supported  him 
against  adverse  fortune  had  vanished  in  this 
season  of  prosperity.  A  trifle  now  sufficed  to 
depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne 
up  against  defeat,  exile,  and  penury.  His 
irritation  frequently  showed  itself  by  looks  and 
words  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished  by  good 
humour  and  good  breeding.  It  was  not  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  his  constitution  was  seri¬ 
ously  impaired.  J 

His  palace  had  seldom  .presented  a  gayer  or 
a  more  scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  the  first  of  February,  1685.  § 
Some  grave  persons  who  had  gone  thither,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign,  and  who  had  expected  that,  on 
such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a  decent  as¬ 
pect,  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  horror. 
The  great  gallery  of  Whitehall,  an  admirable 
relic  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was 
crowded  with  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  king 
sat  there  chatting  and  toying  with  three  women, 
whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose  vices 
were  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations.  Barbara  Pal¬ 
mer,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer 


*  Pepys’s  Diary,  Dec.  28,  1663 ;  Sept.  2, 1667. 

+  Burnet,  i.  606;  Spectator,  No.  462;  Lords’  Journals, 
Oct.  28,  1678;  Cibber’s  Apology. 

J  Burnet,  i.  605,  606 ;  Wolwood,  138 ;  North’s  Life  of 
Guildford,  251. 

D  1  maj  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  when¬ 
ever  I  give  only  one  date,  I  follow  the  old  style,  which 


young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that 
superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty 
years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
There,  too,  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were  lighted 
up  with  the  vivacity  of  France.  Hortensia 
Mancini,  duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  niece  of  the 
great  cardinal,  completed  the  group.  She  had 
been  early  removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the 
court  where  her  uncle  was  supreme.  His  power 
and  her  own  attractions  had  drawn  a  crowd  of 
illustrious  suitors  round  her.  Charles  himself, 
during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain. 
No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  bo 
wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beautiful  with 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  south,  her  understanding 
quick,  her  manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted, 
her  possessions  immense;  but  her  ungovernable 
passions  had  turned  all  these  blessings  into 
curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from  her 
husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and, 
after  having  astonished  Rome  and  Piedmont  by 
her  adventures,  had  fixed  her  abode  in  England. 
Her  house  was  the  favourite  resort  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  inso¬ 
lence  and  ill  humour.  Rochester  and  Godolphin 
sometimes  forgot  the  cares  of  state  in  her  com¬ 
pany.  Barillon  and  Saint  Evremond  found  in  her 
drawing-room  consolation  for  their  long  banish¬ 
ment  from  Paris.  The  learning  of  Yossius,  the 
wit  of  Waller,  were  daily  employed  to  flatter 
and  amuse  her ;  but.  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them  in  gal¬ 
lantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usquebaugh.  ||  While 
Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sultanas,  Horten- 
sia’s  French  page,  a  handsome  boy,  whose  vocal 
performances  were  the  delight  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich 
clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled  some  amor¬ 
ous  verses.  1[  A  party  of  twenty  courtiers  was 
seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.**  Even  then  the 
king  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper ;  his 
rest  that  night  was  broken;  but  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in 
his  council  had,  during  some  days,  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  anxiety.  The  struggle  between  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Rochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
deeisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with  hav¬ 
ing  already  driven  his  rival  from  the  Board  cf 
Treasury,  had  undertaken  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  such  dishonesty  or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punished  by  dismis¬ 
sion  from  the  public  service.  It  was  even  whis¬ 
pered  that  the  lord  president  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  before  night.  The  king 


was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  style  of  England;  hut 
I  reckon  the  year  from  the  first  of  January. 

U  Saint  Evremond,  passim.  St.  Heal,  Memoires  de  la 
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bad  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
second  of  February  had  been  fixed  for  t lie  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  several  officers  of  the  revenue 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on 
that  day.*  But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at 
hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  when 
his  attendants  perceived  that  his  utterance  was 
indistinct,  and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
wandering.  Several  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual, 
assembled  to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and 
dressed.  He  made  an  effort  to  converse  with 
them  in  his  usual  gay  style,  but  his  ghastly  look 
surprised  and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face 
grew  black;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head;  he 
uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Thomas  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  j 
of  Ailesburv.  A  physician  who  had  charge  of 
the  royal  retorts  and  crucibles  happened  to  be  ; 
present.  He  had  no  lancet,  but  he  opened  a  [ 
vein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  j 
but  the  king  was  still  insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short  i 
time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him  j 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm  | 
had  been  given.  The  queen  and  the  Duchess  j 
of  York  were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  fa-  j 
vo .trite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her 
own  apartments.  Those  apartments  had  been  | 
thrice  pulled  down  ami  thrice  rebuilt  by  her  . 
lover  to  gratify  her  caprice.  The  very  furni-  I 
turo  of  the  chimney  was  massy  silver.  Several 
tine  paintings,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 

queen,  had  been  * . »*'"■“  xl  to  the  dwelling  of  , 

the  mistress.  TV.,  sideboards  were  piled  with 
riohly- wrought  plate.  t**  the  niches  stood  cabi¬ 
nets.  the  master-pieces  of  Japanese  art.  On 
the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Paris,  were 
depicted,  in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  land¬ 
scapes,  hunting  matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of 
St.  Germain's,  the  statues  and  fountains  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.!  In  the  midst  of  this  splendour,  pur-  j 
chased  by  guilt  and  shame,  the  unhappy  woman 
gave  herself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordi¬ 
nal  dy  stood  oper  to  all  comers,  were  closed; 
'"P  p"'  'r«  whosn  faces  were  known  were  still 
permitted  to  outer.  The  ante-chambers  and 
galleries  wore  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
oven  the  sick-room  was  crowded  with  peers, 
privy  councillors,  and  foreign  ministers.  All 
the  medical  men  of  note  in  London  were  sum¬ 
moned.  So  high  did  political  animosities  run, 
that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physicians  was 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance. J 
One  Homan  Gatin  lie,  whose  skill  was  then  wide¬ 
ly  renowned.  Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Several  of  the  prescriptions  have 
boon  preserved.  One  of  them  is  signed  by  four¬ 
teen  doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely. 
Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was 
forced  into  his  mouth,  lie  recovered  his  senses : 
but  he  was  evidently  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her 
attendance.  The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left 


his  brother's  bedside.  The  primate  and  foar 
other  bishops  were  then  in  London.  They  re- 
i  mained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns 
1  to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  king’s  room.  The  news 
of  his  illness  filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and 
dismay;  for  his  easy'  temper  and  affable  man¬ 
ners  had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  and  those  who  most  disliked  him  pre¬ 
ferred  his  unprincipled  levity  to  the  stern  and 
earnest  bigotry  of  bis  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  London  Gazette  announced  that  his 
majesty  was  going  on  well,  and  was  thought  by 
the  physicians  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  bells  of 
all  the  churches  rang  merrily,  and  preparations 
for  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets ;  but  in  the 
evening  it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  medical  attendants  had 
given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind  was  great¬ 
ly  disturbed;  but  there  was  no  disposition  to 
tumult.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already 
taken  on  hidiself  to  give  orders,  ascertained 
that  the  city  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed  as  soon 
as  liis  brother  should  expire. 

The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained 
that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within 
him ;  yet  he  bore  up  against  Ms  sufferings 
with  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight 
of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so  much  that 
she  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  her 
chamber.  The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting 
had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare 
for  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty 
to  address  him  in  a  still  more  urgent  manner. 
William  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded 
man,  Vised  great  freedom.  “It  is  time,”  he 
said,  “to  speak  out;  for,  sir,  you  are  about  to 
appear  before  a  Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.”  The  king  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then 
tried  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and 
stainless  virtue,  liis  elaborate  works  have 
long  been  forgotten,  but  liis  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  hymns  are  still  ^repeated  daily  in  thousands 
of  dwellings.  Though,  like  most  of  his  order, 
zealous  for  monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant. 
Before  he  became  a  bishop,  he  had  maintained 
the  honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the 
court  was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn 
lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as 
a  prebendary. §  The  king  had  sense  enough  to 
respect  so  mjmly  a  spirit.  Of  all  the  prelates, 
he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was  to  no  pnirpose, 
however,  that  the  good  bishop  non'  put  forth 
all  his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic 
exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  by-standers 
to  such  a  degree  that  some  among  them  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit 
which,  in  the  old  time,  had,  by  the  mouths  of 
Nathan  and  Elias  called  sinful  princes  to  re¬ 
pentance.  Charles,  however,  was  unmoved, 
lie  made  no  objection,  indeed,  when  the  ser 
vice  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was  read. 
Iu  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the  di¬ 
vines,  iie  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 


*  K.vvr  V-rth'.i  Ufoot'Sir  Dudley  North,  170 :  The  True 
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done  amiss ;  and  lie  suffered  the  absolution  to 
be  pronounced  over  him  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  when  he  was 
urged  to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  that  Church,  he  seemed  not  to  hear 
what  was  said,  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  take  the  Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and  wine  was 
brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Some¬ 
times  he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for 
divine  things,  and  many  to  the  stupor  which 
often  precedes  death ;  but  there  were  in  the 
lalace  a  few  persons  who  knew  better.  Charles 
lad  never  been  a  sincere  member  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  llis  mind  had  long  oscillated 
between  Hobbism  and  popery.  When  his  health 
was  good  and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  a  scoffer. 
In  his  few  serious  moments  ho  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Duke  of  York  was  aware  of 
this,  but  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  care 
of  his  own  interests.  He  had  ordered  the  out- 
ports  to  be  closed.  He  had  posted  detach¬ 
ments  pf  the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the 
eity.  He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  dying  king  to  an  instrument  by 
which  some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise 
of  the  crown,  were  let  to  farm  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  These  things  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  though  on 
ordinary  occasions  he  was  indiscreetly  and  un¬ 
seasonably  eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to 
his  Church,  he  never  reflected  that  his  brother 
was  in  danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacra¬ 
ments.  This  neglect  was  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the 
request  of  the  queen,  suggested,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  the  king  was  taken  ill,  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.  For 
such  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  indebted  to 
an  agency  very  different  from  that  of  his  pious 
wife  and  sister-in-law.  A  life  of  frivolity  and 
vice  had  not  extinguished  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion,  or  all 
that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex. 
The  French  ambassador  Barillon,  who  had 
come  to  the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king, 
paid  her  a  visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret  room, 
and  poured  out  her  whole  heart  to  him.  “I 
have,”  she  said,  “  a  thing  of  great  moment  to 
tell  you.  If  it  were  known,  my  head  would  be 
in  danger.  The  king  is  really  and  truly  a  Ca¬ 
tholic;  but  lie  will  die  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  Church.  Ilis  bed-chamber  is  full  of 
Protestant  clergymen.  I  cannot  enter  it  with¬ 
out  giving  scandal.  The  duke  is  thinking  only 
of  himself.  Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that 
there  is  a  soul  at  stake.  lie  is  master  now. 
He  can  clear  the  room.  Go  this  instant,  or  it 
will  be  too  late.” 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bed-chamber,  took 
the  duke  aside,  and  delivered  the  message  of 
the  mistress.  The  conscience  of  James  smote 
him.  He  started  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  and 
declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from 
discharging  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  Several  schemes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  rejected.  At  last  the  duke  com¬ 
manded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof,  went  to  the 
bed,  stooped  down,  and  whispered  something 
which  none  of  the  spectators  could  hear,  but 
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which  they  supposed  to  be  some  qaestion  about 
affairs  of  state.  Charles  answered  in  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  “Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.” 
None  of  the  by-standers,  except  the  French 
ambassador,  guessed  that  the  king  was  declar¬ 
ing  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

“Shall  I  bring  a  priest?”  said  the  duke. 
“Do,  brother,”  replied  the  sick  man.  “For 
God’s  sake  do,  and  lose  no  time.  But  no  ;  you 
will  get  into  trouble.”  “  If  it  costs  me  my 
life,”  said  the  duke,  “  I  will  fetch  a  priest.” 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  was  not  easy ;  for, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  the  person  who  admitted 
a  proselyte  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  Count  of 
Castel  Melhor,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who, 
driven  by  political  troubles  from  his  native 
land,  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  undertook  to  procure  a  confessor 
He  had  recourse  to  his  countrymen  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  queen’s  household  ;  but  he  found 
that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 
French  enough  to  shrive  the  king.  The  duke 
and  Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the  Vene¬ 
tian  minister  for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard 
that  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  Hud¬ 
dleston,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall.  This 
man  had,  with  great  risk  to  himself,  saved  the 
king’s  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever  since  the  Re¬ 
storation,  a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest 
proclamations  which  were  put  forth  against 
popish  priests,  when  false  witnesses  had  in¬ 
flamed  the  nation  to  fury,  Huddleston  had  been 
excepted  by  name.*  He  readily  consented  to 
put  his  life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  his 
prince ;  but  there  was  still  a  difficulty.  The 
honest  monk  was  so  illiterate  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of 
such  importance.  He,  however,  obtained  some 
hints,  through  the  intervention  of  Castel  Mcl- 
hor,  from  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  and,  thus 
instructed,  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs  by 
Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who,  if  the 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited,  had 
often  introduced  visitors  of  a  very  different 
description  by  the  same  entrance.  The  duke 
then,  in  the  king’s  name,  commanded  all  who 
were  present  to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis 
Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Granville, 
earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  lords  professed  the 
Protestant  religion;  but  James  conceived  that 
he  could  count  on  their  fidelity.  Feversham, 
a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and  'nephew  of 
the  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  and  was  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 
Bath  was  groom  of  the  stole. 

The  duke’s  orders  were  obeyed;  and  even 
the  physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was 
then  opened,  and  Father  Huddleston  entered 
A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vest¬ 
ments,  and  his  shaven  crown  was  concealed  by 
a  flowing  wig.  “Sir,”  said  the  duke,  “this 
good  man  once  saved  your  life.  He  now  comes 
to  save  your  soul.”  Charles  faintly  answered, 
“  He  is  welcome.”  Huddleston  went  through 
his  part  better  than  had  been  expected.  Ho 

*  See  the  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  21.  1G7S.  Barillon 
and  Burnet  say  that  Huddleston  was  excepted  out  of  a  It 
the  acts  of  Parliament  made  against  priests ;  hi  i  this  is  » 
mistake. 
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knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession, 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  administered 
extreme  unction.  He  asked  if  the  king  wished 
to  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper.  “  Surely,”  said 
Charles,  “if  I  am  notunworthy.”  The  host 
was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove  to  rise 
and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie 
still,  and  assured  him  that  God  would  accept 
the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would  not  re¬ 
quire  the  humiliation  of  the  body.  The  king 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  swallowing  the 
bread  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  door 
and  to  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite 
ended,  the  monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the 
penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  with¬ 
drew.  The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time 
the  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  had 
communicated  their  suspicions  to  each  other 
by  whispers  and  significant  glances.  The  door 
was  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd 
again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king 
seemed  much  relieved  by  what  had  passed. 
His  natural  children  were  brought  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  Southampton,  and 
Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  son  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them 
all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  One  face  which  should  have  been  there 
was  wanting.  The  eldest  and  best-beloved  child 
was  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  his  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
boy  to  the  care  of  James.  “And  do  not,”  he 
good  naturedly  added,  “  let  poor  Nelly  starve.” 
The  queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Halifax.  She  said  that  she  was  too  much  dis¬ 
ordered  to  resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and 
implored  pardon  for  any  offence  which  she 
might  unwittingly  have  given.  “  She  ask  my 


*  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  i.  746.  Orig.  Mem.; 
Barillon’s  Despatch  of  Feb.  1685;  Cittors’s  Despatches 
of  Feb.  yL,  and  Feb.  y^;  Huddleston’s  Narrative  ;  Letters 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277  ;  Sir  IT.  Ellis’s 
Original  Letters,  First  Series,  iii.  333;  Second  Series,  iv. 
74:  Chaillot  MS.;  Burnet,  i.  606;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  4, 
168  Wei  wood’s  Memoirs,  140;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford, 
252 ;  Examen,  648  ;  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Ken  ;  Dryden’s  Thre- 
nodia  Augustalis;  Sir  II.  Halford’s  Essay  on  Deaths  of 
Eminent  Persons.  See,  also,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which 
Lord  Bruce  wrote  long  after  he  had  become  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  European  Magazine  for 
April,  1795.  Ailcsbury  calls  Burnet  an  impostor ;  yet  his 
own  narrative  and  Burnet’s  will  not,  to  any  candid  and 
sensible  reader,  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  T  have 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  the 
Itoyal  Institution,  a  curious  broadside  containing  au  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Charles.  The  author  was  evidently 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  must  have  had  access  to 
good  sources  of  information.  I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
had  been  in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
James  himself.  No  name  is  given  at  length,  but  the  ini¬ 
tials  are  perfectly  intelligible,  except  in  one  place.  It  is 
said  that  the  I),  of  Y.  was  reminded  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  must  own  myself 
quite  unable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be 
more  accurately  known  to  us  than  those  which  took  place 
round  the  death-bed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  have  se¬ 
veral  relations  written  by  persons  who  were  actually  in 
his  room.  Wo  have  several  relations  Written  by  persons 
who,  though  not  themselves  eye-witnesses,  had  the  best, 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information  from  eye-witnesses; 
yet  whoever  attempts  to  digest  this  vast  mass  of  materials 


pardon,  poor  woman  !”  cried  Charles;  “  I  ask 
hers,  with  all  my  heart.” 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through 
the  windows  of  Whitehall,  and  Charles  desired 
the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains,  that 
he  might  have  one  more  look  at  the  day.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a  clock 
which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circum¬ 
stances  were  long  remembered,  because  they 
proved  beyond  dispute  that,  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties.  He  apologized  to  those 
who  had  stood  round  him  all  night  for  the 
trouble  which  he  had  caused.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying,  but 
he  hopedsthat  they  would  excuse  it.  This  was 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so 
often  found  potent  to  charm  away  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Be¬ 
fore  ten  his  senses  were  gone.  Great  numbero 
had  repaired  to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of 
morning  service.  When  the  prayer  for  the 
king  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed 
how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon 
on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  February,  he  passed 
away  without  a  struggle.* 

At  that  time,  the  common  people  throughout 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  the  deaths  of 
princes,  especially  when  the  prince  was  popular 
and  the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and 
darkest  kind  of  assassination.  Thus  James  the 
First  had  been  accused  of  poisoning  Prince 
Henry.  Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been  ao- 
cused  of  poisoning  James  the  First.  Thus 
when,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  died  at  Carisbrookc,  it  had 
been  loudly  asserted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped 
to  the  senseless  and  dastardly  wickedness  of 
mixing  noxious  drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young 
girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  in¬ 
jure. f  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  decompo¬ 
sition  of  Cromwell’s  own  corpse  was  ascribed 
by  many  to  a  deadly  potion  administered  in  his 


into  a  consistent  narrative  will  find  the  task  a  difficult  one. 
Indeed,  James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told  the  story  to 
tile  nuns  of  Chaillot,  could  not  agree  as  to  some  circum¬ 
stances.  The  queen  said  that,  after  Charles  had  received 
the  last  sacraments,  the  Protestant  bishops  renewed  their 
exhortations.  The  king  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  “Surely,”  said  the  queen,  “you  told  me  so 
yourself.”  “It  is  impossible  that  I  could  have  told  you 
so,”  said  the  king,  “for  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.” 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  should 
have  taken  so  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  which 
he  pronounced  judgment.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  hern 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  narratives  of  James,  Itarillon, 
and  Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  butch  ministers  at  tho  English  court,  I 
ought  here  to  mention  that  a  series  of  their  despatches, 
from  the  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Mackintosh  Collection, 
The  subsequent  despatches,  down  to  the  settlement,  of  the 
government  in  February,  1689, 1  procured  from  the  Hague. 
The  Dutch  archives  have  been  favtoo  little  explored.  They 
abound  with  information  interesting  in  the  highest  degree 
to  every  Englishman.  They  an-  admirably  arranged; 
and  they  are  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  whose  courtesy, 
liberality,  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  literature  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr.  DeJonge  ami 
to  Mr.  Van  Zwanne. 

f  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumnv  with  just  scorn. 
“  According  to  the  charity  of  the  time  toward  Cromwell, 
very  many  would  have  it  believed  to  lie  by  poison,  of 
which  there  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  evor  after 
made.” — book  xiv. 
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Medicine  The  death  of  Charles  the  Second 
eould  scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  rumors. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by 
stories  of  popish  plots  against  his  life.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  many  minds,  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  to  suspicion,  and  there  were  some 
unlucky  circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  pre¬ 
disposed,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  The  fourteen  doctors 
who  deliberated  on  the  king’s  case  contradicted 
each  other  and  themselves.  Some  of  them 
thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he 
should  be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.  The 
majority  pronounced  him  apoplectic,  and  tor¬ 
tured  him  during  some  hours  like  an  Indian  at 
a  stake.  Then  it  was  determined  to  call  his 
complaint  a  fever,  and  to  administer  doses  of 
bark.  One  physician,  however,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  queen  that  his 
brethren  would  kill  the  king  among  them.  No¬ 
thing  better  than  dissension  and  vacillation 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  multitude  of 
advisers.  But  many  of  the  vulgar  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  concluded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  healing  art,  that  the  mal¬ 
ady  had  some  extraordinary  origin.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  horrible  suspicion  did 
actually  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 
skilful  in  his  profession,  seems  to  have  been  a 
nervous  and  fanciful  man,  and  whose  percep¬ 
tions  were  probably  confused  by  dread  of  the 
odious  imputations  to  which  he,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  wild  stories  without  num¬ 
ber  were  repeated  and  believed  by  the  common 
people.  His  majesty’s  tongue  had  swelled  to 
the  size  of  a  neat’s  tongue.  A  cake  of  dele¬ 
terious  powder  had  been  found  in  his  brain. 
There  were  blue  spots  on  his  breast.  There 
were  black  spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  snuff-box.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Something  had 
been  put  into  his  favourite  dish  of  eggs  and 
ambergris.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had 
poisoned  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  queen 
had  poisoned  him  in  a  jar  of  dried  pears.  Such 
tales  ought  to  be  preserved,  for  they  furnish  us 
with  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  generation  winch  eagerly  devoured  them. 
That  no  rumor  of  the  same  kind  has  ever,  in 
the  present  age,  found  credit  among  us,  even 
when  lives  on  which  great  interests  depended 
have  been  terminated  by  unforeseen  attacks  of 
disease,  is  be  attributed  partly  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  and  chemical  science,  but 
partly  alSo,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  progress 
which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  humanity.* 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the 
bedside  to  his  closet,  where,  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  remained  alone.  Meanwhile 
the  privy  councillors  who  were  in  the  palace 
assembled.  The  new  king  came  forth,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  hoard.  He 
commenced  his  reign,  according  to  usage,  by  a 
speech  to  the  council.  He  expressed  his  regret 

*  Welwood,  139  ;  Burnet  i.  609  ;  Sheffield’s  Character  of 
Charles  the  Second;  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  252;  Ex- 
amen,  648;  Revolution  Politics;  Iliggons on  Burnet.  What 
North  says  of  the  embarrassment  and  vacillation  of  the 
hysicians  is  confirmed  by  the  despatches  of  Citters.  I 
ave  been  much  perplexed  by  the  strange  story  about 
Short's  suspicions.  1  was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  adopt 
North’s  solution ;  but,  though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the 


for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained,  and 
promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which 
had  distinguished  the  late  reign.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a 
fondness  for  arbitrary  power;  but  that  was  not 
the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told  of  him. 
He  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established 
government  both  in  Church  and  State.  The 
Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be  eminently 
loyal.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  his  care 
to  support  and  defend  her.  The  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make  him 
as  great  a  king  as  he  could  wish  to  be.  He 
would  not  relinquish  his  own  rights,  hut  he 
would  respect  the  rights  of  others.  He  had 
formerly  risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  would  still  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
support  of  her  just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not,  like  modern  speeches 
on  similar  occasions,  carefully  prepared  by  the 
advisers  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  the  extem¬ 
poraneous  expression  of  the  new  king’s  feelings 
at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  broke  forth  into  clamours 
of  delight  and  gratitude.  The  Lord-president 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  his  majesty’s  most  welcome 
declaration  would  be  made  public.  The  solici¬ 
tor  general,  Heneage  Finch,  offered  to  act  as 
clerk.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as 
such,  was  naturally  desirous  that  there  should 
be  some  permanent  record  of  the  gracious  pro¬ 
mises  which  had  just  been  uttered.  “Those 
promises,”  he  said,  “have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  me,  that  I  can  repeat  them  word 
for  word.”  He  soon  produced  his  report. 
James  read  it,  approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said  that 
he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  ;  that  his  unpremeditated  expressions 
touching  the  Church  of  England  were  too  strong ; 
and  that  Finch  had,  with  a  dexterity  which 
at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stronger.f 

The  king  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watch¬ 
ing  and  by  many  violent  emotions.  He  now 
retired  to  rest.  The  privy  councillors,  having 
respectfully  accompanied  him  to  his  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders 
for  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  guards 
were  under  arms ;  the  heralds  appeared  in 
their  gorgeous  coats ;  and  the  pageant  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  any  obstruction.  Casks  of 
wine  were  broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who 
passed  were  invited  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  new  sovereign.  But,  though  an  occasional 
shout  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a  joy¬ 
ous  mood.  Tears  were  seen  in  many  eyes; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
housemaid  in  London  who  had  not  contrived  to 
procure  some  fragment  of  black  crape  in  honour 
of  King  Charles.  J 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.  It 
would,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  accounted 
worthy  of  a  noble  and  opulent  subject.  The 
Tories  gently  blamed  the  new  king’s  parsimony : 

authority  of  Welwood  and  Burnet  in  sueh  a  case,  I  cannot 
reject  the  testimony  of  so  well-informed  and  60  unwilling  a 
witness  as  Sheffield. 

f  London  Gazette,  Feh.  9,  168?  ;  Clarke’s  Life  of  .Tames 
the  Second,  ii.  3;  Barillon,  Feb.  1  Evelyn’s  Diary. 
Feh.  6. 

J  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  last  rote.  See,  also, 
the  Examen,  647 ;  Burnet,  i.  620 ;  Higgons  on  Burnet. 
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the  Wliigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of  Scotland 
exultingly  proclaimed  that  the  curse  denounced 
of  old  against  wicked  princes  h»l  been  signally 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.*  Yet  James 
commenced  his  administration  with  a  large 
measure  of  public  good  will.  His  speech  to 
the  ;ouncil  appeared  in  print,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  it  produced  was  highly  favourable 
to.  him.  This,  then,  was  the  prince  whom  a 
faction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had  tried  to 
rob  of  his  birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws 
of  England/  He  had  triumphed;  he  was  on 
tho  throne ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  declare 
that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would 
strictly  respect  the  rights  of  his  people.  The 
estimate  which  all  parties  had  formed  of  his 
character  added  weight  to  every  word  that 
fell  from  him.  The  Whigs  called  him  haughty, 
implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  The  Tories,  while  they  extolled  his 
princely  virtues,  had  often  lamented  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  arts  which  conciliate  popularity. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him  as  a 
man  likely  to  court  public  favour  by  professing 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  by  promising  what  he 
had  no  intention  of  performing.  On  the  Sun¬ 
day  which  followed  his  accession,  his  speech 
was  quoted  in  many  pulpits.  “We  have  now 
for  our  Church,”  cried  one  loyal  preacher, 
“the  word  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  who  was 
never  worse  than  his  word.”  This  pointed 
sentence  was  fast  circulated  through  town  and 
country,  and  was  soon  the  watchword  of  the 
whole  Tory  party,  -j- 

The  great  offices  of  stat^had  become  vacant 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  James  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  filled.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  late  cabi¬ 
net  had  any  reason  to  expect  his  favour.  Sun¬ 
derland,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  Go- 
dolphin,  who  was  first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Halifax, 
who  held  the  privy  seal,  had  opposed  that  bill 
with  unrivalled  powers  of  argument  and  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  Halifax  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  popery.  He  saw  with  dread 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  influence  of  French  gold  in  the 
councils  of  England.  Had  his  advice  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  laws  would  have  been  strictly  ob¬ 
served  ;  clemency  would  have  been  extended  to 
the  vanquished  Whigs ;  the  Parliament  would 
have  been  convoked  in  due  season  ;  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic 
factions;  and  the  principle^  of  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  would  again  have  guided  our  foreign 
policy.  He  had  therefore  incurred  the  bitter 
animosity  of  James.  The  Lord-keeper  Guild¬ 
ford  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided. 
He  could  by  no  means  be  called  a  friend  of 
liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so  great  a  reverence 
for  the  letter  of  the  law  that  he  was  not  a  ser¬ 
viceable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  designated  by  the  vehement  Tories 
as  a  Trimmer,  and  was  to  James  an  object  of 


*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14,  168|;  Evelyn’s  Diary  of  the 
e«me  day ;  Burnet,  i.  610  ;  The  Hind  let  loose, 
t  Burnet,  i.  628  ;  L’Estrange,  Observator.  Feb.  11. 168-f  ■ 


aversion  with  which  contempt  was  largely  min 
gled.  Ormond,  who  was  lord  steward  of  the 
household  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  then  resided 
at  Dublin.  His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude 
were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  subject.  He 
had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First ;  he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second  ; 
and,  since  the  Piestoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of 
many  provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  unstained. 
Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never  gone  into 
factious  opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  fore¬ 
most  among  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  He 
was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently  tried  by 
the  most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  grave  a  son  who  should  have  been 
his  own  chief  mourner,  the  gallant  Ossory.  The 
eminent  services,  the  venerable  age,  and  the 
domestic  misfortunes  of  Ormond,  made  him  an 
object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation.  The 
Cavaliers  regarded  him  as,  both  by  right  of 
seniority  and  right  of  merit,  their  head ;  and 
the  Whigs  knew  that,  faithful  as  he  had  always 
been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  friend 
either  to  despotism  or  to  popery.  But  high  as 
he  stood  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  little 
favour  to  expect  from  Ms  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  Irish 
administration.  Charles  had  assented  ;  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that,  in  a  few  months,  Ro¬ 
chester  should  be  appointed  lord  lieutenant. J 

Rochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  new  king. 
The  general  expectation  was  that  he  would  be 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
that  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state  would 
be  changed.  This  expectation  proved  to  be 
well  founded  in  part  only.  Rochester  was  de¬ 
clared  lord  treasurer,  and  thus  became  prime 
minister.  Neither  a  lord  high  admiral  nor  a 
Board  of  Admiralty  was  appointed.  The  new 
king,  who  loved  the  details  of  naval  business, 
and  would  have  made  a  respectable  clerk  in 
the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  determined  to  be 
his  own  minister  of  marine.  Under  him,  the 
management  of  that  important  department  was 
confided  to  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and 
diary  have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  our  time.  No 
councillor  of  the  late  sovereign  was  publicly 
disgraced.  Sunderland  exerted  so  much  art 
and  address,  employed  so  many  intercessors, 
and  was  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godulphui  a 
obsequiousness,  industry,  experience,  and  taci¬ 
turnity  could  ill  be  spared.  As  he  was  no 
longer  wanted  at  the  Treasury,  he  was  made 
chamberlain  to  the  queen.  With  these  thiee 
lords  the  king  took  counsel  on  all  important 
questions.  As  to  Halifax,  Ormond,  and  Guild 
ford,  he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them, 
but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the 
privy  seal  and  accept  the  presidency  of  tho 
council.  He  submitted  with  extreme  reluct¬ 
ance  ;  for,  though  the  president  of  the  council 
had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  privy  seal  was,  in  that  age,  a 


|  The  letters  which  passed  between  Rochester  au.4  Or¬ 
mond  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  ClareuJon  Cor 
respondence. 
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much  more  important  officer  than  the  lord  pre¬ 
sident.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten  the  jest 
which  had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on 
his  own  removal  from  the  Treasury,  and  cm 
joyed,  in  his  turn,  the  pleasure  of  kicking  liW 
rival  up  stairs.  The  privy  seal  was  delivered 
to  Rochester’s  elder  brother,  Edward,  earl  of 
Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike  of  Halifax.  “  I  know  him  well ;  I  never 
can  trust  him.  He  shall  have  no  share  in  the 
management  of  public  business.  As  to  the 
place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will  just  serve 
to  show  how  little  influence  he  has.”  But  to 
Halifax  it  was  thought  convenient  to  hold  a 
very  different  language.  “  All  the  past  is  for¬ 
gotten,”  said  the  king,  “  except  the  service 
which  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclu¬ 
sion  Bill.”  This  speech  has  often  been  cited 
to  prove  that  James  was  not  so  vindictive  as  he 
has  been  called  by  his  enemies.  It  seems  rather 
to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  his  sin¬ 
cerity  by  his  friends.* 

Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  wer-e  no  longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
was  invited  to  repair  to  Whitehall,  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  lord  steward.  He  duti¬ 
fully  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his  feelings 
deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  gave  a 
magnificent  banquet  at  Kilmainham  Hospital, 
then  just  completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Dublin.  After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a 
goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine,  and,  holding  it 
up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilled  one  drop. 
“No,  gentlemen;  whatever  the  courtiers  may 
say,  I  am  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  My  hand 
does  not  fail  me  yet;  and  my  hand  is  not  stead¬ 
ier  than  my  heart.  To  the  health  of  King 
James!”  Such  was  the  last  farewell  of  Or¬ 
mond  to  Ireland.  He  left  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  lords  justices,  and  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  unusual 
marks  of  public  respect.  Many  persons  of  rank 
went  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  A  long 
train  of  equipages  followed  him  into  Saint 
James’s  Square,  where  his  mansion  stood;  and 
the  square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations. f 

The  great  seal  was  left  in  Guildford’s  cus¬ 
tody  ;  but  a  marked  indignity  was  at  the  same* 
time  offered  to  him.  It  was  determined  that 
another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  audacity 
should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration. 
The  person  selected  was  Sir  George  Jeffreys, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
The  depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Both  the  great  English  parties  have 
attacked  his  memory  with  emulous  violence  ; 
for  the  Whigs  considered  him  as  their  most  bar¬ 
barous  enemy,  and  the  Tories  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the 
crimes  which  had  sullied  their  triumph.  A 
diligent  and  candid  inquiry  will  show  that  some 
frightful  stories  which  have  been  told  concern¬ 
ing  him  are  false  or  exaggerated ;  yet  the  dis¬ 
passionate  historian  will  be  able  to  make  very 


little  deduction  from  the  vast  mass  of  infamj 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  wicked  judge 
has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts, 
but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to 
the  angry  passions.  When  just  emerging  from 
boyhood,  he  had  risen  into  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have  always 
used  a  license  of  tongue  unknown  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall.  Here,  during  rqany  years,  his  chief 
business  was  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital. 
Daily  conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves 
called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so  effec¬ 
tually  that  he  became  the  most  consummate 
bully  ever  known  in  his  profession.  All  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  all  self-re¬ 
spect,  all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were  oblite¬ 
rated  from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  boundless 
command  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar 
express  hatred  and  contempt.  The  profusion 
of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which 
composed  his  vocabulary  could  hardly  have 
been  rivalled  in  the  fish-market  or  the  bear-gar- 
den.  His  countenance  and  his  voice  must  al¬ 
ways  have  been  unamiable ;  but  these  natural 
advantages — for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought 
them — he  had  improved  to  such  a  degree  that 
there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Im¬ 
pudence  and  ferocity  sat  upon  his  brow.  The 
glare  of  his  eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the  un¬ 
happy  victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed;  yet  his 
brow  and  eye  were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than 
the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury, 
as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it. 
sounded  like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment  day. 
These  qualifications  he  carried,  while  still  a 
young  man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He 
early  became  common  sergeant,  and  then  re¬ 
corder  of  London.  As  judge  at  the  city  sessions 
he  exhibited  the  same  propensities  which  after¬ 
ward,  in  a  higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unen¬ 
viable  immortality.  Already  might  be  remarked 
in  him  the  most  odious  vice  which  is  incident 
to  human  nature,  a  delight  in  misery  merely  as 
misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  on 
offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring  seemed 
to  titillate  him  voluptuously ;  and  he  loved  to 
scare  them  into  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky  adventuress  to 
be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail,  “  Hangman,”  he 
would  exclaim,  “I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  lady!  Scourge  her  soundly, 
man  !  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs  down  ! 
It  is  Christmas ;  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip 
in!  See  that  you  warm  her  shoulders  tho¬ 
roughly  !”J  He  was  hardly  less  facetious  when 
he  passed  judgment  on  Ludowick  Muggleton. 
the  drunken  tailor  who  fancied  himself  a  pro¬ 
phet.  “  Impudent  rogue  !”  roared  Jeffreys, 
“thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punish¬ 
ment  !”  One  part  of  this  easy  punishment  was 
the  pillory,  in  which  the  wretched  fanatic  was 
almost  killed  with  brickbats.  J 


*  The  ministerial  changes  are  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette,  Feb.  19,  1684.  Sec  Burnet,  i.  621 ;  Barillon, 
Fet.,  Ty  i|,  and  p 

+  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormond;  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  1<16. 

I  Christmas  Sessions  Paper  of  1678. 


A  The  Arts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Spirit,  Part  \  ..  ohftp* 
tor  v.  In  this  work,  Ludowick,  after  his  fashion,  revenges 
himself  on  the  “bawling  devil,”  as  he  calls  Jeffreys,  bv  a 
string  of  curses  which  Krnulphus  might  haveeni  led.  Ihe 
trial  was  in  January,  1077. 
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By  this  time  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  had  been 
hardened  to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require 
in  their  worst  implements.  lie  had  hitherto 
looked  for  professional  advancement  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  London.  He  had  therefore  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  a  Roundhead,  and  had  always 
appeared  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  exhilara¬ 
tion  when  he  explained  to  popish  priests  that 
they  were  to  be  cut  down  alive,  and  were  to 
see"  their  own  bodies  burned,  than  when  he 
passed  ordinary  sentences  of  death.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  had  got  all  that  the  city  could 
give,  he  made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of 
brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom  to  the  court, 
tdiiffinch,  who  was  accustomed  to  act  as  broker 
in  infamous  contracts  of  more  than  one  kind, 
lent  his  aid.  He  had  conducted  many  amo¬ 
rous  and  many  political  intrigues,  but  he 
assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scandalous 
service  to  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced 
Jeffreys  to  Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found 
a  patron  in  the  obdurate  and  revengeful  James, 
but  was  always  regarded  with  scorn  and  dis¬ 
gust  by  Charles,  whose  faults,  great  as  they 
were,  had  no  affinity  with  insolence  and  cru¬ 
elty.  “That  man,”  said  the  king,  “has  no 
learning,  no  sense,  no  manners,  and  more 
impudence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers.”* 
Work  was  to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law  or  was 
sensible  of  shame  ;  and  thus  Jeffreys,  at  an 
age  at  which  a  barrister  thinks  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  if  he  is  employed  to  lead  an  important 
cause,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His 
legal  knowledge,  indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he 
had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  high  kind  ; 
but  he  had  one  of  those  happily  constituted  in¬ 
tellects  which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry 
and  through  masses  of  immaterial  facts,  go 
straight  to  the  true  point.  Of  his  intellect, 
however,  he  seldom  had  the  full  use.  Even  in 
civil  causes  his  malevolent  and  despotic  temper 
perpetually  disordered  his  judgment.  To  enter 
his  court  was  to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast, 
which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was  as  like¬ 
ly  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  at¬ 
tacks.  '  He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plain¬ 
tiffs  and  defendants,  barristers  and  attorneys, 
witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic 
abuse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His 
looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror  when  ho 
was  merely  a  young  advocate  struggling  into 
practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there 
were  few  indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before 
him.  Even  when  he  was  sober,  his  violence 
was  sufficiently  frightful ;  but,  in  general,  his 
reason  was  overclouded,  and  his  evil  passions 
stimulated  by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His 
evenings  were  ordinarily  given  to  revelry. 
People  who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  man  gross  indeed, 
sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  company  and  low 
merriment,  but  social  and  good-humoured.  He 


*  This  saying  ifl  to  bo  found  in  many  contemporary 
pamphlets.  Til  us  Oates  was  never  tired  of  quoting  it. — 
.S"<  his-  EiKtbv  /3am\iKri. 

I  'Hie  chief  sources  of  information  concerning  .Jeffreys 
arc  the  State  Trials  and  North’s  Life  of  Lord  Guildford, 
^oine  touches  of  minor  importance  I  owe  to  contemporary 
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was  constantly  surrounded  on  sue  l  occasion* 
by  buffoons,  selected,  for  the  most  part  from 
among  the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised 
before  him.  These  men  bantered  and  abused 
^Pich  other  for  his  entertainment.  He  joined 
m  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them, 
and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and 
kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  drunken  fondness. 
But,  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to  soften  his 
heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat, 
having  kept  the  court  waiting  long,  and  yet 
having  but  half  slept  off  his  debauch,  his 
cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a 
maniac.  When  he  whs  in  this  state,  his  boon 
companions  of  tlie  preceding  night,  if  they 
were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way,  for  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  familiarity  to  which  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  them  inflamed  his  malignity,  and  lie  was 
sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  overwhelming 
them  with  execration  and  invective.  Not  the 
least  odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly 
browbeating  and  mortifying  those  whom,  in  his 
fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had  encouraged 
to  presume  on  his  favour. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  were  performed,  not  merely 
without  flinching,  but  eagerly  and  triumphant¬ 
ly.  Ilis  first  exploit  was  the  judicial  murder 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  AVhat  followed  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning.  Respect¬ 
able  Tories  lamented  the  disgrace  which  the 
barbarity  and  indecency  of  so  great  a  func¬ 
tionary  brought  upon  the  administration  of 
justice;  but  the  excesses  which  filled  such  men 
with  horror  were  titles  to  the  esteem  of  James. 
Jeffreys,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage. 
This  last  honour  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal 
approbation  ;  for,  since  the  judicial  system  of 
the  realm  had  been  remodelled  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  no  chief  justice  had  been  a  lord  of 
Parliament,  f 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in 
all  his  political  functions,  and  restricted  to  his 
business  as  a  judge  in  equity.  At  council  he 
was  treated  by  Jeffreys  with  marked  incivility. 
The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  justice  ;  and  it  was  well  known  by 
the  bar  that  the  surest  way  to  propitiate  the 
chief  justice  was  to  treat  the  lord-keeper  with 
disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hours  king  when  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law. 
The  customs  had  been  settled  on  Charles  only 
for  life,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  legally  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  new  sovereign.  Some  weeks  must 
elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  he 
chosen.  If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  duties  were 
suspended,  the  revenue  would  suffer  ;  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted  ;  the 
consumer  would  derive  no  benefit;  and  the 
only  gainers  would  he  those  fortunate  specu¬ 
lators  whose  cargoes  might  happen  to  arrive 
during  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  the 
crown  and  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  The 


pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose.  Sucl)  arc  the  bloody  As¬ 
sizes,  the  Life  a^d  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys,  the 
Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  JefTreys’s  Elegy.  See,  also,  Evelyn’s  Diary, 
Dee.  5,  IfiSS,  Oct.  Cl,  1085.  1  scarcely  need  advise  every 
reader  to  consult  Lord  Campbell’s  excellent  booh. 
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Treasury  was  besieged  by  merchants  whose  ! 
warehouses  were  filled  with  goods  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grievous  i 
apprehension  of  being  undersold  and  ruined, 
impartial  men  must  admit  that  this  was  one  of 
those  eases  in  which  a  government  may  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  deviating  from  the  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional  course ;  but,  when  it  is  necessary  to  j 
deviate  from  the  strictly  constitutional  course, 
the  deviation  clearly  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  the  necessity  requires.  Guildford  felt 
this,  and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honour. 
He  proposed  that  the  duties  should  be  le¬ 
vied,  but  should  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer 
apart  from  other  sums  till  the  Parliament 
should  m»et.  In  this  way  the  king,  while  vio¬ 
lating  the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that 
he  wished  to  conform  to  their  spirit.  Jeffreys 
gave  very  different  counsel.  He  advised  Janies 
to  put  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be  his 
majesty’s  will  and  pleasure  that  the  customs 
should  continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was 
well  suited  to  the  king’s  temper.  The  judicious 
proposition  of  the  lord  keeper  was  rejected  as 
worthy  only  of  a  Whig,  or  of,  what  was  still 
worse,  a  Trimmer.  A  proclamation,  such  as 
the  chief  justice  had  suggested,  appeared. 
Some  people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak 
of  public  indignation  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  they  were  deceived.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  had  not  yet  revived  ;  and  the 
court  might  safely  venture  to  take  steps  which, 
five  years  before,  would  have  produced  a  rebel¬ 
lion.  In  the  city  of  London,  lately  so  turbu¬ 
lent,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 

The  proclamation  which  announced  that  the 
customs  would  still  be  levied,  announced  also 
that  a  Parliament  would  shortly  meet.  It  was 
not  without  many  misgivings  that  James  had 
determined  to  call  the  estates  of  his  realm  to¬ 
gether.  The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspi¬ 
cious  for  a  general  election.  Never  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  had  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  been  so  favourably  disposed 
toward  the  court.  But  the  new  sovereigns 
mind  was  haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be 
mentioned,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  with¬ 
out  shame  and  indignation.  He  was  afraid  that 
by  summoning  the  Parliament  of  England  he 
might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of 
France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  little 
which  of  the  two  English  parties  triumphed  at 
the  elections ;  for  all  the  Parliaments  which 
had  met  since  the  Restoration,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics, 
had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  On  this  subject  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
sturdy  country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Tory  party.  Louis  had  there¬ 
fore  spared  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  pre¬ 
vent  Charles  from  convoking  the  houses ;  and 
James,  who  had  from  the  first  been  in  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  brother’s  foreign  politics,  had  now, 
in  becoming  King  of  England,  become  also  a 
hireling  and  vassal  of  Louis. 

Rochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who 
now  formed  the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly 


*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12, 1  OS  1 ;  North’s  Life  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  251. 

f  The  chief  authority  for  these  transactions  is  Barillon's 


aware  that  their  late  master  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  money  from  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  They  were  consulted  by  Janies  as  to 
the  expediency  of  convoking  the  Legislature. 
They  owned  the  great  importance  of  keeping 
Louis  in  good  humour ;  but  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  nation  appeared 
to  be,  there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The 
principle  that  the  money  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  lawfully  takeu  by  the  king  without  the 
assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  though,  on  au  extraordi¬ 
nary  emergency,  even  Whigs  might  be  willing 
to  pay,  during  a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed 
by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregular  taxa¬ 
tion  should  continue  longer  than  the  special 
circumstances  which  alone  justified  it.  The 
houses,  then,  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so, 
the  sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better. 
Even  the  short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reference  to  Versailles  might  produce  irre¬ 
parable  mischief.  Discontent  and  suspicion 
would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  were  violated.  The  lord 
keeper,  like  a  cowardly,  pedantic  special  pleader 
as  he  was,  would  take  the  same  side.  What 
might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would 
at  last  he  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Those  very 
ministers  whom  his  majesty  most  wished  to 
lower  in  the  public  estimation,  would  gain 
popularity  at  his  expense.  The  ill  temper  of 
the  nation  might  seriously  affect  the  result  of 
the  elections.  These  arguments  were  unan¬ 
swerable.  The  king  therefore  notified  to  tho 
country  his  intention  of  holding  a  Parliament; 
but  he  was  painfully  anxious  to  exculpate  him¬ 
self  from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  undutifully 
and  disrespectfully  toward  France.  He  led 
Barillon  into  a  private  room,  and  there  apolo¬ 
gized  for  having  dared  to  take  so  important  a 
step  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Louis. 
“Assure  your  master,”  said  James,  “of  my 
gratitude  and  attachment.  I  know  that  with¬ 
out  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  1  know 
what  troubles  my  brother  brought  on  himself 
by  not  adhering  steadily  to  France.  I  will  take 
good  care  not  to  let  the  houses  meddle  with 
foreign  affairs.  If  I  see  in  them  any  disposition 
to  make  mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their 
business.  Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have 
acted  without  consulting  him.  He  has  a  right 
to  he  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult 
him  about  every  thing :  but  in  this  ease  tho 
delay  even  of  a  week  might  have  produced  se¬ 
rious  consequeuces.” 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  repeated  by  Rochester.  Barillcn 
received  them  civilly.  Rochester,  grown  bolder, 
proceeded  to  ask  for  money.  “  It  will  be  well 
laid  out,”  he  said;  “your  master  cannot  em¬ 
ploy  his  revenues  better.  Represent  to  him 
strongly  how  important  it  is  that  the  King  of 
England  should  be  dependent,  not  on  his  own 
people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France  alone.”f 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Louis 


despatches  of  Feh.  1685.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Ap 
pendix  to  Mr.  Fox’s  History.  Sec-  also,  Preston’s  letter  tc 
James,  dated  April  1685,  in  Dalrymple. 
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the  wishes  of  the  English  government ;  hut  ; 
Louis  had  already  anticipated  them.  His  first  | 
act.  after  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  was  to  collect  hills  of  exchange  on 
England  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Such 
bills  were  not  then  to  he  easily  procured  in 
Paris  at  a  day’s  notice.  In  a  few  hours,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier 
started  for  London.*  As  soon  as  Barillon  re¬ 
ceived  the  remittance,  he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and 
communicated  the  welcome  news.  James  was 
not  ashamed  to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears 
of  delight  and  gratitude.  “Nobody  but  your 
king,”  he  said,  “  does  such  kind,  such  noble 
things.  I  never  can  he  grateful  enough.  As¬ 
sure  him  that  my  attachment  will  last  to  the 
end  of  my  days.”  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to  embrace 
the  ambassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master.  j- 

But,  though  James  and  his  three  advisers 
were  pleased  with  the  promptitude  which  Louis 
had  shown,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  the  donation.  As  they 
were  afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give 
offence  by  importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely 
hinted  their  wishes.  They  declared  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  higgling  with  so  generous  a 
benefactor  as  the  French  king,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his  munificence. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate 
him  by  a  large  sacrifice  of  national  honour.  It 
was  well  known  that  one  chief  end  of  his  poli¬ 
ties  was  to  add  the  Belgian  provinces  to  his 
dominions.  England  was  hound  by  a  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain  when 
Dauby  was  lord  treasurer,  to  resist  any  at¬ 
tempt  which  France  might  make  on  those  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  three  ministers  informed  Barillon 
that,  their  master  considered  that  treaty  as  no 
longer  obligatory.  It  had  been  made,  they 
said,  by  Charles:  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  think 
himself  bound  by  it.  The  most  Christian  king 
might,  therefore,  without  any  fear  of  opposition 
from  England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant  and 
Hainault  to  his  empire.  J 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  embassy  should  be  sent  to  assure 
Louis  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  James. 
For  this  mission  was  selected  a  man  who  did 
not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position,  but 
whose  renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infamy 
and  glory,  filled  at  a  later  period  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  gay  and 
dissolute  times  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of 
Hamilton,  James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleasure,  had  been  attracted  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who  waited 
on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  not  beau¬ 
tiful;  but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice;  and 
she  became  his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  Cavalier  baronet  who  haunted 

*  Louis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  LS,  1685 

1  Barillon,  Feb.  1685. 

x  Barillon,  Feb.  if,  1685. 

I  Par' mouth’s  note  on  Burnet,  i.  264.  Chesterfield’s 
Letters,  Nov.  18,  1748.  Chesterfield  is  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  for  the  annuity  was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his 


Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio,  long  forgotten, 
in  praise  of  monarchy  and  monarch?.  The 
necessities  of  the  Churchills  were  pressing ; 
their  loyalty  was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella’s  seduction  seems  to  have  beea 
joyful  surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl  should  have 
attained  such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her 
relations ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate 
as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who 
carried  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  Foot  Guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  pleasure.  His  stature  was  commanding, 
his  face  handsome,  his  address  singularly  win¬ 
ning,  yet  of  such  dignity  that  the  most  imper¬ 
tinent  fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  liberty 
with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  the  most  vexa¬ 
tious  and  irritating  circumstances,  always  under 
perfect  command.  His  education  had  been  so 
much  neglected  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language ;  but  his 
acute  and  vigorous  understanding  amply  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was  not 
loquacious;  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak 
in  public,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy 
of  practiced  rhetoricians.  His  courage  was 
singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  During 
many  years  of  aifixiety  and  peril,  he  never,  in 
any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
perfect  use  of  his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  join  the  French  forces,  then  engaged 
in  operations  against  Holland.  His  serene  in¬ 
trepidity  distinguished  him  among  thousands 
of  brave  soldiers.  His  professional  skill  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was 
publicly  thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army',  and 
received  many  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence 
from  Turcnne,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
military  glory. 

Unhappily,  the  splendid  qualities  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most 
sordid  kind.  Some  propensities,  which  in  y'outh 
are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very  early  to 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was  thrifty  in  his 
very  vices,  and  levied  ample  contributions  on 
ladies  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal 
lovers.  He  was,  during  a  short  time,  the  object 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  caught 
with  her  by  the  king,  and  was  forced  to  leap 
out  of  the  window.  She  rewarded  this  hazard¬ 
ous  feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent 
young  hero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  well  secured  on  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  $  Already  his  private  drawers  contained 
heaps  of  broad  pieces,  which,  fifty  years  later, 
when  he  was  a  duke,  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
and  the  richest  subject  in  Europe,  remained 
untouched.  || 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accom¬ 
panied  his  patron  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 


grandfather.  Halifax.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  truth  in  *a 
addition  to  the  story  which  may  he  found  in  Pope : 

“The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down, 

Lived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half  a  crown  ’• 

Cmil  calls  this  a  piece  of  travelling  scandal. 

U  Pope  in  Spence* 1,  Anecdotes, 
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Edinburgh,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with  the  command 
of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  was 
then  on  the  English  establishment. *  His  wife 
had  a  post  in  the  family  of  James’s  younger 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Churchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Versailles.  He  had  it  in 
charge  to  express  the  warm  gratitude  of  the 
English  government  for  the  money  which  had 
been  so  generously  bestowed.  It  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  ask  Louis  for  a  much  larger  sum ;  but,  on 
full  consideration,  it  was  apprehended  that  such 
indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene¬ 
factor  who.ie  spontaneous  liberality  had  been 
so  signally  displayed.  Churchill  was  therefore 
directed  to  confine  himself  to  thanks  for  what 
was  past,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  future. f 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even  while  pro¬ 
testing  that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  importu¬ 
nate,  contrived  to  hint,  very  intelligibly,  what 
they  wished  and  expected.  In  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  Louis 
made  some  difficulties,  probably  with  the  design 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  gifts.  In  a  very 
few  weeks,  however,  Barillon  received  from 
Versailles  fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres  more. 
This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  dole  out  cautiously.  He  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  the  English  government  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  members  of  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  rest  he  was  directed  to  keep  in 
reserve  for  some  extraordinary  emergency, 
such  as  a  dissolution  or  an  insurrection.  J 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged,  but  their  real  nature 
seems  to  be  often  misunderstood ;  for,  though 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  has  never,  since  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  found  an  apologist  among  us,  there  is 
still  a  party  which  labours  to  excuse  their 
domestic  policy;  yet  it  is  certain  that  between 
their  domestic  policy  and  their  foreign  policy 
there  was  a  necessary  and  indissoluble  connec¬ 
tion.  If  they  had  upheld,  during  but  a  few 
months,  the  honour  of  the  country  abroad,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  their  administration  at  home.  To 
praise  them  for  refusing  to  govern  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  yet 
to  blame  them  for  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  Louis,  is  inconsistent ;  for  they  had  only  one 
choice,  to  be  dependent  on  Louis,  or  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  Parliament. 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would  gladly  have 
found  out  a  third  way,  but  there  was  none.  He 
became  the  slave  of  France,  but  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a  contented  slave. 
He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with 
himself  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and 
impatient  to  break  loose  from  it;  and  this 


*  See  the  Historical  Records  of  the  First  or  Royal  Dra- 
croons.  The  appointment  of  Churchill  to  the  command  of 
this  regiment  was  ridiculed  as  an  instance  of  absurd  par- 
tia  ity.  One  lampoorf  of  that  time,  which  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  in  print,  but  of  which  a  manuscript  copy 
fc  at  the  British  Museum,  contains  these  lines: 
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disposition  was  studiously  encouraged  hj  th« 
agents  of  many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in 
every  continental  court,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  administration  was  watched  by  strangers 
with  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  which 
was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.  One  government 
alone  wished  that  the  troubles  which  had, 
during  three  generations,  distracted  England, 
might  be  eternal.  All  other  governments, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  wished  to  see 
those  troubles  happily  terminated. 

The  nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the 
Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments  was  indeed  very 
imperfectly  apprehended  by  foreign  statesmen; 
but  no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  sympathies  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubtless  have  been 
with  a  prince  -struggling  against  subjects,  and 
especially  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  strug¬ 
gling  against  heretical  ^ibjects;  but  all  such 
sympathies  were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger 
feeling.  The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the 
greatness,  the  injustice,  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  French  king  were  at  the  height.  His  neigh¬ 
bours  might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  more 
dangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him; 
for  in  peace  he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  out¬ 
rage  them  ;  and  they  had  tried  the  chances  of 
war  against  him  in  vain.  In  this  perplexity, 
they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  toward  Eng¬ 
land.  Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover  ?  On  that  issue  depended  the 
fate  of  all  her  neighbours.  With  her  help 
Louis  might  yet  be  withstood ;  but  no  help 
could  be  expected  from  her  till  she  was  at 
unity  with  herself.  Before  the  strife  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began,  she  had 
been  a  power  of  the  first  rank  ;  on  the  day  on 
which  that  strife  terminated,  she  became  a 
power  of  the  first  rank  again;  but  while  the 
dispute  remained  undecided,  she  was  con¬ 
demned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.  She  had 
been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors ; 
she  was  again  great  under  the  princes  who 
reigned  after  the  Revolution;  but  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  she  was  a  blank  in 
the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost  one  class  of 
energies,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  another. 
That  species  of  force  which,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and 
Spain,  had  ceased  to  exist.  That  species  of 
force  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  humbled 
France  and  Spain  once  more,  had  not  yet  been 
called  into  action.  The  government  was  no 
longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a 
limited  monarchy  after  the  modern  fashion. 
With  the  vices  of  two  different  systems,  it  had 
the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  of  our 
polity,  instead  of  combining  in  harmony,  ct 'in¬ 
teracted  and  neutralized  each  other.  All  wan 


“Let’s  cut  our  meat  with  spoons  : 

The  sense  is  as  good 
As  that  Churchill  should 
Be  put  to  command  the  dragoons.” 

f  Barillon,  Feb.  16S5. 

I  Barillon,  April" 1  Louis  to  Barillon,  April 
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transition,  conflict,  and  disorder.  The  chief 
business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  infringe  the 
privileges  of  the  Legislature.  The  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Legislature  was  to  encroach  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  The  king  readily 
accepted  foreign  aid,  which  relieved  him  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a  mutinous 
Parliament.  The  Parliament  refused  to  the 
king  the  means  of  supporting  the  national 
honour  abroad,  from  an  apprehension,  too  well 
founded,  that  those  means  might  be  employed 
in  order  to  establish  despotism  at  home.  The 
effect  of  these  jealousies  was,  that  our  country, 
with  all  her  vast  resources,  was  of  as  little  ac¬ 
count  in  Christendom  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy 
or  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far 
less  account  than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging 
this  state  of  things.*  All  other  powers  were 
deeply  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
The  general  wish  of  Europe  was,  that  James 
would  govern  in  conformity  with  law  and  with 
public  opinion.  From  the  Escurial  itself  came 
letters,  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
new  king  of  England  ^vould  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  Parliament  and  his  people,  y  From 
the  Vatican  itself  came  cautions  against  im¬ 
moderate  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Benedict  Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal  chair 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt, 
in  his  character  of  temporal  sovereign,  all 
those  apprehensions  with  which  other  princes 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  power. 
He  had  also  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  for  the  Protestant  religion  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  Roman  Catholic  King 
•of  England  mounted  the  throne,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  torn  by  dissension,  and 
threatened  with  a  new  schism.  A  quarrel  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  raged  in  the  eleventh  century 
between  the  emperors  and  the  supreme  pontiff's 
had  arisen  between  Louis  and  Innocent.  Louis, 
zealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal 
authority,  accused  the  pope  of  encroaching  on 
the  secular  rights  of  the  French  crown,  and 
was  in  turn  accused  by  the  pope  of  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
king,  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered  a  spirit 
even  more  determined  than  his  own.  Innocent 
was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and 
gentlest  of  men;  but,  when  he  spoke  officially 
from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  spoke  in  the 
tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  of  Sixtus  the 
Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious.  Agents 
of  the  king  were  excommunicated ;  adherents 
of  the  pope  were  banished.  The  king  made 
the  champions  of  his  authority  bishops ;  the 
pope  refused  them  institution.  They  took  pos- 

*  I  might  transcribe  half  of  Barillon’s  correspondence 
in  proof  of  this  proposition ;  but  I  will  only  quote  one  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  the  views  which  guided  the  policy  of  the 
French  government  toward  England  are  exhibited  con¬ 
cisely  and  with  perfect  clearness : — 

“  On  peut  tenir  pour  un  maxime  indubitable  que  l’ac- 
cord  du  Roy  d’Angleterre  avec  son  Parlement,  en  quelque 
mariiere  qu’il  se  fusse,  n’est  pas  conforme  aux  interets  de 
V.  M.  Jo  me  oontente  de  penser  cela  sans  m’en  ouvrir  A 
personne,  et  je  cache  avec  soin  mes  sentimens  a  cet  egard.” 
— Barittmi  U>  Louis,  ^  ^  1687.  That  this  was  the  real 
secret  of  the  whole  policy  of  Louis  toward  our  country  was 
perfectly  understood  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopold 
wrote  thus  to  James,  16S9:  “Galli  id  unum  age- 


session  of  the  episcopal  palates  and  revenues, 
but  they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  epis¬ 
copal  functions.  Before  the  struggle  termi¬ 
nated,  there  were  in  France  thirty  prelates  who 
could  not  confirm  or  ordain.  J 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except  Louis, 
been  engaged  in  such  a  dispute  with  the  Vati¬ 
can,  he  would  have  had  all  Protestant  govern¬ 
ments  on  his  side  ;  but  the  fear  and  resentment 
which  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French 
king  had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had 
the  courage  manfully  to  oppose  him  was  sure 
of  public  sympathy.  Even  Lutherans  and  Cal¬ 
vinists,  who  had  always  detested  the  pope, 
could  not  refrain  from  wishing  him  success 
against  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal  mo¬ 
narchy.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  many  who  regarded  Pius  the  Seventh  as 
antichrist  were  well  pleased  to  see  antichrist 
confront  the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  toward 
France  disposed  him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal 
view  of  the  affairs  of  England.  The  return  of 
the  English  people  to  the  fold  of  which  he  was 
the  shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  rejoiced 
his  soul ;  but  he  ran  too  wise  a  man  to  believe 
that  a  nation  so  bold  and  stubborn  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that, 
if  James  attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  religion  by  illegal  and  unpopular  means, 
the  attempt  would  fail;  the  hatred  with  which 
the  heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true  faith 
would  become  fiercer  and  stronger  than  ever; 
and  an  indissoluble  association  would  be  cre¬ 
ated  in  their  minds  between  Protestantism  and 
civil  freedom,  between  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  would  bo 
an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  his  peo¬ 
ple.  England  would  still  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the  First, 
and  under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of  the 
third  rank;  and  France  would  domineer  un¬ 
checked  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  probable  that  James, 
by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting 
himself  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  Parliament, 
might  be  able  to  obtain,  for  the  professors  of 
his  religion,  a  large  measure  of  relief.  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  imposing 
civil  incapacities  would  soon  follow.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  king  and  the  English 
nation  united  might  head  the  European  coali¬ 
tion,  and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  cupidity  of  Louis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by 
the  principal  Englishmen  who  resided  at  his 
court.  Of  these,  the  most  illustrious  was  Philip 

bant,  ut,  perpetuas  inter  Serenitatem  vestram  et  ejusdem 
populos  fovendo  simultates,  reliquse  Christianae  Europas 
tanto  securius  insultarent.” 

f  “  Que  sea  unido  con  su  rcyno,  y  en  todo  btiena  intelli¬ 
gence  con  el  parlamento.” — Despatch  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  Don  Pedro  RonquiUo ,  March  1685.  This  de¬ 
spatch  is  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  papers  relating  to  English  affairs.  Copies 
of  the  most  interesting  of  those  papers  are  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  M.  Guizot,  and  were  by  him  lent  to  me.  It  is  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge  thif 
mark  of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a  man. 

J  Few  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to  go  deep  into 
the  history  of  this  quarrel.  Summaries  will  be  found  in 
Cardinal  Bausset’s  Life  of  Bossuet,  and  in  Voltaire’s  Ar* 
of  Louis  XIV. 
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Howard,  sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of 
Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an  Earl  of 
Arundel,  on  the  other  of  a  Duke  of  Lennox. 
Philip  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  sacred 
college:  he  was  commonly  designated  as  the 
Cardinal  of  England;  and  he  was  the  chief 
counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  relating 
to  his  country.  He  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots ;  and  a 
member  of  his  family,  the  unfortunate  Stafford, 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage.  But  neither 
the  cardinal’s  own  wrongs,  nor  those  of  his 
house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him 
a  rash  adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which 
went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recom¬ 
mended  patience,  moderation,  and  respect  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.* 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  con¬ 
flict.  We  should  do  him  injustice  if  we  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  state  of  vassalage  was  agreeable 
to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority  and  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  personal  dig¬ 
nity;  nay,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a 
sentiment,  which  bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism. 
It  galled  his  soul  to  think  that  the  kingdom 
which  he  ruled  was  of  far  less  account  in  the 
world  than  many  states  which  possessed  smaller 
natural  advantages ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to 
foreign  ministers  when  they  urged  him  to  as¬ 
sert  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  to  become 
the  protector  of  injured  nations,  and  to  tame 
the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Conti¬ 
nent  in  awe.  Such  exhortations  made  his  heart 
swell  with  emotions  unknown  to  his  careless  and 
effeminate  brother;  but  those  emotions  were 
soon  subdued  by  a  stronger  feeling.  A  vigor¬ 
ous  foreign  policy  necessarily  implied  a  conci¬ 
liatory  domestic  policy.  It  was  impossible  at 
once  to  confront  the  might  of  France  and  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  exe¬ 
cutive  government  could  undertake  nothing 
great  without  the  support  of  the  Commons,  and 
could  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting  in 
conformity  with  their  opinion.  Thus  James 
found  that  the  two  things  which  he  most  de¬ 
sired  could  not  be  possessed  together.  His 
second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and  respected 
abroad;  but  his  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute 
master  at  home.  Between  the  incompatible 
objects  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  he,  for  a 
time,  went  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  The  strug¬ 
gle  in  his  own  breast  gave  to  his  public  acts  a 
strange  appearance  of  indecision  and  insin¬ 
cerity.  Those  who,  without  the  clew,  attempted 
to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics,  were  unable 
to  understand  how  the  same  man  could  be,  in 
the  same  week,  so  haughty  and  so  mean.  Even 
Louis  was  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  an  ally 
who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from  homage  to 
defiance,  and  from  defiance  to  homage.  Yet, 
now  that  the  whole  conduct  of  James  is  before 
us,  this  inconsistency  seems  to  admit  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  the  kingdom  would  peaceably 
submit  to  his  authority.  The  Exclusionists, 
lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arm£  against 


*  Burnet,  i.  661.  and  Letter  from  Rome ;  Dodd’s  Church 
History,  Part  VIII.  book  i  art.  1. 

f  Consultations  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State  on  April 
A,  and  April  Ig,  1686,  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas. 


him.  He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French 
money  and  French  troops.  He  was  therefore, 
during  some  days,  content  to  be  a  sycophant 
and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly  apologized  for 
daring  to  call  his  Parliament  together  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  government.  He 
begged  hard  for  a  French  subsidy.  He  wept 
with  joy  over  the  French  bills  of  exchange. 
He  sent  to  Versailles  a  special  embassy  charged 
with  assurances  of  his  gratitude,  attachment, 
and  submission;  but  scarcely  bad  the  embassy 
departed  when  his  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
He  had  been  everywhere  proclaimed  without 
one  riot,  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From 
all  corners  of  the  island  he  received  intelligence 
that  his  subjects  were  tranquil  and  obedient. 
His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed 
intolerable.  He  became  proud,  punctilious, 
boastful,  quarrelsome.  He  held  such  high  lan¬ 
guage  about  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fully  ex¬ 
pected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  foreign  po¬ 
litics  of  the  realm.  He  commanded  Churchill 
to  send  a  minute  report  of  the  ceremonial  of 
Versailles,  in  order  that  the  honours  with  which 
the  English  embassy  was  received  there  might 
be  repaid,  and  not  more  than  repaid,  to  the 
representative  of  France  at  Whitehall.  The 
news  of  this  change  was  received  with  delight 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  j-  Louis 
was  at  first  merely  diverted.  “  My  good  ally 
talks  big,”  he  said;  “hut  he  is  as  fond  of  my 
pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was.”  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  altered  demeanour  of  James,  and  tho 
hopes  with  which  that  demeanour  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  began  to 
call  for  more  serious  notice.  A  remarkable 
letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  king 
intimated  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which  he  had  sent 
to  Westminster  would  be  employed  against  him.  J 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  from  the 
sadness  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
good-natured  Charles.  The  Tories  were  loud 
in  professions  of  attachment  to  their  new  mas¬ 
ter.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was  kept  down 
by  fear.  That  great  mass  which  is  not  steadily 
Whig  or  Tory,  hut  which  inclines  alternately 
to  Whiggism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on  the 
Tory  side.  The  reaction  which  had  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  had 
not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  king  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Pro¬ 
testant  friends  to  the  proof.  While  he  was  a 
subject  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
mass  with  closed  doors  in  a  small  oratory  which 
had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.  He  now  or¬ 
dered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  in  order 
that. all  who  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  him 
might  see  the  ceremony.  When  the  host  was 
elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion  in  the 
ante-chamber.  The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on 
their  knees  ;  the  Protestants  hurrie^l  out  of  the 
room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in  the 
palace;  and,  during  Lent,  a  series  of  sermons 
was  preached  there  by  popish  divines,  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.  \ 


J  Louis  to  Barillon,  1685 ;  Burnet,  i.  623. 

$  Clark’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  5;  Bariiloi^ 
— 1685 ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  March  5,  168  J* 
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A  more  serious  innovation  followed.  Pas¬ 
sion  Week  came;  and  the  king  determined  to 
hear  mass  with  the  same  pomp  with  which  his 
predecessors  had  been  surrounded  when  they 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  established  reli¬ 
gion.  He  announced  his  intention  to  the  three 
members  of  the  interior  cabinet,  and  requested 
them  to  attend  him.  Sunderland,  to  whom  all 
religions  were  the  same,  readily  consented. 
Godolphin,  as  chamberlain  of  the  queen,  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  his 
hand  when  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  and 
felt  no  scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially 
In  the  house  of  Rimmon ;  but  Rochester  was 
greatly  disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Tory  gentry  that  he 
was  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of 
the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  had  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  fully  atoning  for  faults  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance, 
for  extreme  violence  of  temper,  and  for  man¬ 
ners  almost  brutal.*  He  feared  that,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly 
lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  party. 
After  some  altercation,  he  obtained  permission 
to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town.  All  the 
other  great  civil  dignitaries  were  ordered  to  he 
at  their  posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  once  more,  after  an 
interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years, 
performed  at  Westminster  with  regal  splen¬ 
dour.  The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank  among 
the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the 
sword  of  state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords 
accompanied  the  king  to  his  seat  ;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  Ormond  and  Halifax  remained 
in  the  ante-chamber.  A  few  years  before  they 
had  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James 
against  some  of  those  who  now  pressed  past 
them.  Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax  had 
courageously  pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty. 
As  the  time-servers  who  had  pretended  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  popish  king,  and 
who  had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent  blood 
of  a  popish  peer,  now  elbowed  each  other  to 
get  near  a  popish  altar,  the  accomplished 
Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge 
his  solitary  pride  in  that  unpopular  nick¬ 
name,  f 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James 
made  a  far  greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices  than  he  had  yet  called  on  any 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make.  He  was 
crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm.  The  Abbey 
and  the  Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The 
presence  of  the  queen  and  of  the  peeresses 
gave  to  the  solemnity  a  charm  which  had  been 
wanting  tojhe  magnificent  inauguration  of  the 
late  king.  Yet  those  who  remembered  that 
inauguration  pronounced  that  there  was  a  great 
falling  off.  The  ancient  usage  was  that,  be¬ 
fore  a  coronation,  the  sovereign,  with  all  his 
heralds,  judges,  counsellors,  lords,  and  great 

*  “To  those  that  ask  boons 

He  swenrs  by  God's  oons, 

And  chides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to  steal  spoons." 

Lamentable  Lory>  a  ballad,  1684. 

t  Barillon,  April  1685. 
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dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  from  the  Towel 
to  Westminster.  Of  these  cavalcades,  the  las, 
and  the  most  glorious  was  that  which  passed 
through  the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  Restoration  were  still  in  full  vigour. 
Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  All 
Cornhill,  Cheapside,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  were  lined  with 
scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splen¬ 
did  and  solemn  form  that  royalty  could  wear. 
James  ordered  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  procession,  and  found  that  it 
would  amount  to  about  half  as  much  as  he 
proposed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined  to  be 
profuse  where  he  ought  to  have  been  frugal-, 
and  niggardly  where  he  might  pardonably  have 
been  profuse.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was  omitted. 
The  folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If  pa¬ 
geantry  be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  use 
as  a  means  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of  which 
the  main  object  is  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  populace.  James  would  have  shown  a 
more  judicious  munificence  and  a  more  judi¬ 
cious  parsimony  if  he  had  traversed  London 
from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp, 
and  had  ordered  the  robes  of  his  wife  to  he 
somewhat  less  thickly  set  with  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds.  His  example  was,  however,  long  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  successors ;  and  sums  which,  well 
employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite  grati¬ 
fication  to  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  were 
squandered  on  an  exhibition  to  which  only 
three  or  four  thousand  privileged  persons  were 
admitted.  At  length  the  old  practice  was  par¬ 
tially  revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in 
which  many  deficiencies  might  he  noted,  hut 
which  was  seen  with  interest  and  delight  by 
half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  far  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more 
costly  display  which  was  witnessed  by  a  select 
circle  within  the  Abbey. 

James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  the 
ritual.  The  reason  publicly  assigned  was  that 
the  day  was  too .  short  for  all  that  was  to  be 
done ;  but  whoever  examines  the  changes  which 
were  made  will  see  that  the  real  object  was  to 
remove  some  things  highly  offensive  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Communion  Service  was  not  read.  The 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  sovereign  with  a 
richly-bound  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  and  of 
exhorting  him  to  prize  above  all  earthly  trea¬ 
sures  a  volume  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  adulterated  with  false  doctrine,  was 
omitted.  What  remained,  however,  after  all 
this  curtailment,  might  well  have  raised  scru¬ 
ples  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  the  Church  of  England  to  be  an  heretical 
society,  within  the  pale  of  which  salvation  was 
not  to  he  founih  The  king  made  an  oblation 
on  the  altar.  Tie  appeared  to  join  in  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  Litany  which  was  chanted  by  the 
bishops.  He  received  from  those  false  prophets 
the  unction  typical  of  a  divine  influence,  and 
knelt  with  the  semblance  of  devotion  while 
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they  called  down  upon  him  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
which  they  were,  in  his  estimation,  the  malig¬ 
nant  and  obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  human  nature,  that  this  man, 
who,  from  a  fanatical  zeal  for  his  religion, 
threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet  chose  to  com¬ 
mit  what  was  little  short  of  an  act  of  apostasy 
rather  than  forego  the  childish  pleasure  of  be¬ 
ing  invested  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical  of 
kingly  power.* 

Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  preached. 
He  was  one  of  those  writers  who  still  affected 
the  obsolete  style  of  Archbishop  Williams  and 
Bishop  Andrews.  The  sermon  was  made  up  of 
quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years  earlier 
might  have  been  admired,  but  such  as  moved 
the  scorn  of  a  generation  accustomed  to  the 
purer  eloquence  of  Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Til- 
lotson.  King  Solomon  was  King  James.  Ado- 
nijali  was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a  ltye  House 
conspirator;  Sliimei,  a  Whig  libeller;  Abiathar, 
an  honest  but  misguided  old  Cavalier.  One 
phrase  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  the  king  was  above  the 
Parliament ;  and  another  was  cited  to  prove 
that  he  alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  discourse,  the  orator 
very  timidly  alluded  to  the  new  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  in  which  the  Church  stood  with 
reference  to  the  sovereign,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in 
honour  those  Christians  who  remained  true  to 
their  religion,  and  had  treated  with  scorn  those 
who  sought  to  earn  his  favour  by  apostasy. 
The  service  in  the  church  was  followed  by  a 
stately  banquet  in  the  hall,  the  banquet  by  bril¬ 
liant  fire-works,  and  the  fire-works  by  much 
bad  poetry. j- 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached 
the  zenith.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
new  king,  addresses  had  been  pouring  in  which 
expressed  profound  veneration  for  his  person 
and  office,  and  bitter  detestation  of  the  van¬ 
quished  Whigs.  The  magistrates  of  Middle¬ 
sex  thanked  God  for  having  confounded  the  de¬ 
signs  of  those  regicides  and  excluders  who,  not 
content  with  having  murdered  one  blessed  mo¬ 
narch,  were  bent  on  destroying  the  foundations 
of  monarchy.  The  city  of  Gloucester  execrated 
the  blood-thirsty  villains  who  had  tried  to  de¬ 
prive  his  majesty  of  his  just  inheritance.  The 
burgesses  of  Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that 
they  would  defend  him  against  all  plotting 
Achitophels  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The 
grand  jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Parliament  would  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 
Many  corporations  pledged  themselves  never  to 
return  to  Parliament  any  person  who  had  voted 
for  taking  away  the  birthright  of  James.  Even 
the  capital  was  profoundly  obsequious.  The 
lawyers  and  traders  vied  with  each  other  in  ser- 


*  From  Adda’s  despatch  of  16S6,  and  from  the 

expressions  of  the  Pert;  d’ Orleans,  (Ilistoire  des  Revolu¬ 
tions  d’Angleterre,  liv.  xi.)  it  is  clear  that  rigid  Catholics 
thought  the  king’s  conduct  indefensible. 

f  London  Gazette:  Gazette  de  France;  Clarke’s  Life  of 
James  the  Second,  ii.  10;  History  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  James  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary,  by  Francis 
Sandford,  Lancaster  Herald,  fol.  1687 ;  Evelyn’s  Diary, 
May  21,  1685 ;  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  April 
ij,  1685;  Burnet,  i.  628 ;  Eachard,  iii.  734;  A  Sermon 
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vilify.  Inns  of  court  and  inns  of  chancery  sent 
up  fervent  professions  of  attachment  and  sub¬ 
mission.  All  the  great  commercial  societies, 
the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  the  Muscovia  Company, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  Maryland  Mer¬ 
chants,  the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most  cheer¬ 
fully  complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  re¬ 
quired  them  still  to  pay  custom.  Bristol,  the 
second  city  of  the  island,  echoed  the  voice  of 
London.  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
stronger  than  in  the  two  universities.  Oxford 
declared  that  she  would  never  swerve  from 
those  religious  principles  which  bound  her  to 
obey  the  king  without  any  restrictions  or  limi¬ 
tations.  Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms, 
the  violence  and  treachery  of  those  turbulent 
men  who  had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  stream  of  succession  out  of  the  ancient 
channel.  J 

Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  every  number  of  the  London 
Gazette.  But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing 
that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal.  The  writs 
for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
country  was  agitated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general 
election.  No  election  had  ever  taken  place 
under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the  court. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  Plot 
had  scared  into  Whiggism  had  been  scared  back 
by  the  Rye  House  Plot  into  Toryism.  In  the 
counties  the  government  could  depend  on  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  upward,  and  on  the 
clergy  almost  to  a  man.  Those  boroughs  which 
had  once  been  the  citadels  of  Whiggism  bad  re¬ 
cently  been  deprived  of  their  charters  by  legal 
sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by 
voluntary  surrender.  They  had  now  been  re¬ 
constituted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the  crown. 
Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted,  the 
freedom  had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring 
squires.  In  some  of  the  small  western  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  constituent  bodies  were  in  great 
part  composed  of  captains  and  lieutenants  of 
the  Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  every 
where  in  the  interest  of  the  court.  In  every 
shire  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  deputies  formed 
a  powerful,  active,  and  vigilant  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the 
freeholders.  The  people  were  solemnly  warned 
from  thousands  of  pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any 
Whig  candidate,  as  they  should  answer  it  to 
Him  who  had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and 
who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less 
deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these  advantages 
the  predominant  party  not  only  used  to  the 
utmost,  hut  abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner, 
that  grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been 
true  to  the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore 
no  love  to  Republicans  and  schismatics,  stood 


preached  before  their  Majesties  King  James  the  Seconci 
ami  Queen  Mary  at  their  Coronation  in  Westminster  Ah 
hey,  April  23,  1685,  by  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Fly,  rind 
Lord  Almoner.  T  have  seen  an  Italian  account  which 
was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  is  chiefly  rerna  kal'cs 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  writer  sinks  the  fact  that  the 
prayers  and  psalms  were  in  English,  and  that  the  bishops 
were  heretics. 

t  See  the  London  Gazette  during  the  months  of  Feorir 
ary,  March,  and  April,  1685. 
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eghast,  and  augured  from  such  beg'innipgs  the 
approach  of  evil  times.* 

Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just 
punishment  of  their  errors,  though  defeated, 
disheartened,  and  disorganized,  did  not  yield 
without  an  effort.  They  were  still  numerous 
among  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns, 
and  among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the 
open  country.  Tn  some  districts,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire  for  example,  and  in  Somersetshire,  they 
were  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  In 
tne  remodelled  boroughs  they  could  do  nothing: 
but  in  every  county  where  they  had  a  chance, 
they  struggled  desperately.  In  Bedfordshire, *  1 
which  had  lately  been  represented  by  the  virtu¬ 
ous  and  unfortunate  Russell,  they  were  victori¬ 
ous  on  the  show  of  hands,  but  were  beaten  at  ! 
the  poU.r  In  Essex  they  polled  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  votes  to  eighteen  hundred.!  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  Northamptonshire,  the  common  people 
were  so  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the  court 
candidate  that  a  body  of  troops  was  drawn  out 
in  the  market-place  of  the  county  town,  and 
was  ordered  to  load  with  baii.§  The  history 
of  the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more 
remarkable.  The  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton, 
was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity  and 
by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous, 
though  not  always  a  respectable,  part  in  the 
politic;  of  several  reigns.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
had  carried  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  | 
the  Lords.  The  court  was  therefore  bent  on 
throwing  him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  himself  came  down 
into  Buckinghamshire  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  ~  gentleman  named  Haeket,  who  stood  on 
the  high  Tory  interest.  A  stratagem  was  de¬ 
vised  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail  of  j 
success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling  | 
would  take  place  at  Ailesbury :  and  Wharton, 
whose  skill  in  all  the  arts  of  electioneering  was 
unrivalled,  made  his  arrangements  on  that  sup¬ 
position.  At  a  moment's  warning,  the  sheriff  j 
adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found 
that  Haeket,  who  was  in  the  secret,  had  already 
secured  every  inn  and  lodging.  The  Whig  free- 
h'  lders  were  compelled  to  tie  their  horses  to 
the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in 
the  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refresh¬ 
ments  could  be  procured  at  such  short  notice  for 
so  large  a  number  of  men  and  beasts,  though 
Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money 
when  his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused, 
disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  one  day. 
an  immense  outlay  for  those  times.  Injustice 
seems,  however,  to  have  animated  the  courage 
of  the  stout-hearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons 


of  the  constituents  of  John  Hampden.  Not 
only  was  Wharton  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but 
he  was  able  to  spare  his  second  vote  to  a  man 
of  moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  the 
chief  justice’s  eandidate.|| 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The 
Whigs  polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes, 
the  Tories  about  two  thousand.  The  common 
people  were  vehement  on  the  Whig  side,  raised 
the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  bishops,”  insulted 
the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked 
down  one  gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows,  and  beat  the  constables.  The 
militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the  riot,  and 
was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  the 
festivities  of  the  conquerors.  When  the  poll 
closed,  a  salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
and  the  crown  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  bells  rang.  The  newly  elected  members 
went  in  state  to  the  city  Cross,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long  train  of 
knights  and  squires.  The  procession,  as  it 
marched,  sang  “  Joy  to  Great  Caesar,”  a  loyal 
ode,  which  had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey, 
and  which,  though  like  all  Durfey’s  writings, 
utterly  contemptible,  was  at  that  time  almost 
as  popular  as  Lillebullero  became  a  few  years 
later. r  Round  the  Cross  the  train-bands  were 
drawn  up  in  order :  a  bonfire  was  lighted  :  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  burned :  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  militia  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  knights  of  the  shire  were 
escorted  with  great  pomp  to  the  choir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  dean  preach 
a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience,  and  were  afterward  feasted  by  the 
mayor.** 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  a  courtier  whose  name  afterward  ob¬ 
tained  a  melancholy  celebrity,  was  attended  by 
circumstances  which  excited  interest  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  which  were  thought  not  unworthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  foreign 
ministers.  Newcastle  was  lighted  up  with 
bonfires.  The  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyous 
peal.  A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a 
black  box  resembling  that  which,  according  to 
the  popular  fable,  contained  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  Charles  the  Second  and  Lucy  Walters, 
were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  with 
loud  acclamations. tf 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  court. 
James  found  with  delight  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  expend  a  farthing  in  buy¬ 
ing  votes.  He  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
about  forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  just  such  as  he  should  himself  have 


*  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  what  Whig 
historians  aud  pamphleteers  have  written  on  this  subject. 

I  will  cite  only  one  witness,  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory. 
“Elections."  says  ETelyn.  “were  thought  to  be  very  in¬ 
decently  carried  on  in  most  places.  God  give  a  better  issue 
of  it  than  some  expect  1” — 'lav  10,  1  rs.i.  Again  h*  says, 
“The  truth  is,  there  were  many  of  the  new  members 
whose  elections  and  returns  were  universally  condemned.” 
-Olay  22.) 

f  From  a  news-letter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution.  (fitters  mentions  the  strength  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Bedfordshire 


1  Bramston’s  Memoirs. 

\  Reflections  on  a  Remonstrance  and  Protestation  of  all 
the  good  Protestants  of  this  Kingdom,  1689 ;  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Two  Friends,  1689. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas,  marquess  of  Wharton, 
1715. 

r  See  the  Guardian.  \ o.  67 ;  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
Addison’s  peculiar  manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  any  other  writer  such  an  instance  of  benevolence  deli 
cately  flavoured  with  contempt, 

**  The  Obeervator,  April  4, 1685. 

ft  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  April  -1 J,  1686 
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named;*  and  this  House  of  Commons  it  was 
in  Ms  power,  as  the  law  then  stood,  to  keep  to 
the  end  of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might 
now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  revenge.  His 
nature  was  not  placable  ;  and,  while  still  a  sub¬ 
ject,  he  had  suffered  some  injuries  and  indig¬ 
nities  which  might  move  even  a  placable  nature 
to  tierce  and  lasting  resentment.  One  set  of 
men,  in  particular,  had,  with  a  baseness  and 
cruelty  beyond  all  example  and  all  description, 
attacked  his  honour  and  Ms  life,  the  witnesses 
of  the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  them,  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  their  names  excites  the  disgust  and 
horror  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond 
(lie  reach  of  human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in 
his  wickedness,  without  one  sign  of  remorse  or 
Shame.f  Dugdale  had  followed  to  the  grave, 
driven  mad,  men  said,  by  the  furies  of  an  evil 
conscience,  and  with  loud  shrieks  imploring 
those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take  away 
Lord  Stafford,  j  Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.  His 
end  was  all  horror  and  despair ;  and,  with  his 
last  breath,  he  had  told  his  attendant  to  throw 
him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  burial-ground.^  But 
Oates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  stern  prince  whom  they  had 
wronged.  James,  a  short  time  before  his  ac¬ 
cession,  had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
Oates  for  defamatory  words,  and  a  jury  had 
given  damages  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  ||  The  defendant 
had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  lying  in 
prison  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release. 
Two  bills  of  indictment  against  him  for  per¬ 
jury  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  elections 
the  trial  came  on. 

'  Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates 
had  scarcely  a  friend  left.  All  intelligent 
Whigs  were  now  convinced  that,  even  if  his 
narrative  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  he  bad 
erected  on  that  foundation  a  vast  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fanatics,  however,  still  regarded  him  as  a 
public  benefactor.  These  people  well  knew 
that,  if  he  were  convicted,  his  sentence  would 
be  one  of  extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  manage 
an  escape.  Though  as  yet  in  confinement  only 
for  debt,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison ;  and  even  so 
he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  custody. 
The  mastiff  that  guarded  Iris  door  was  poi¬ 
soned  ;  and,  on  the  very  night  preceding  his 
trial,  a  ladder  of  ropes  was  introduced  into 
Ms  cell. 

On  the  day  in  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with  spec¬ 
tators,  among  whom  were  many  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humiliation  of 


*  Burnet,  i.  626. 

j-  A  faithful  account  of  the  Sickness,  Death,  and  Burial 
of  Captain  Bedlow,  1680;  Narrative  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 

North. 

Smith's  Intrig  res  of  the  Popish  Plot,  1685. 

Burnet,  i.  439. 

See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

,  Kvidyn’s  Diary,  May  7,  1685. 

'*  There  remain  many  pictures  of  Oates.  The  most 


their  persecutor.^  A  few  years  earlier,  his 
short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of  a 
badger,  his  forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon, 
his  purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous  length  of 
chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who  frequented 
the  courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol 
of  the  nation.  Wherever  he  had  appeared, 
men  had  uncovered  their  heads  to  him.  The 
lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the  realm 
had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times  had  now 
changed;  and  many,  who  had  formerly  re¬ 
garded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  fea¬ 
tures  on  which  villany  seemed  to  be  written  bv 
the  hand  of  God.** 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  this  man  had,  by  false  testimony,  delibe¬ 
rately  murdered  several  guiltless  persons.  He 
called  in  vain  on  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and  ex¬ 
tolled  him  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour.  Some 
of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  them¬ 
selves.  None  of  them  said  any  thing  tending 
to  his  vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  deceived  the  houses,  and  drawn  on  them  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  The  judges 
browbeat  and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  in¬ 
temperance  which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He 
betrayed,  however,  no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shame, 
and  faced  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst 
upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness  box 
with  the  insolence  of  despair.  He  was  convict¬ 
ed  on  both  indictments.  His  offence,  though, 
in  a  moral  light,  murder  of  the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely 
a  misdemeanor.  The  tribunal,  however,  was 
desirous  to  make  his  punishment  more  severe 
than  that  of  felons  or  traitors,  and  not  merely 
to  put  him  to  death,  but  to  put  him  to  death  by 
frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in 
Palace  Yard,  to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall 
with  an  inscription  declaring  Ms  infamy  over 
his  head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days, 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  If, 
against  all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 
survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times 
every  year  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  from  his 
dungeon  and  exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different 
parts  of  the  capital. ff 

This  rigorous  sentence  was  rigorously  exe¬ 
cuted.  On  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pil¬ 
loried  in  Palace  Yard,  he  was  mercilessly  pelted, 
and  ran  some  risk  of  being  pulled  in  pieces 
but  in  the  city  his  partisans  mustered  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory. gj 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  rescue  their 
favourite.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  try 
to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which  awaited  him 
by  swallowing  poison.  All  that  he  aie  and 


striking  descriptions  of  his  person  are  in  North's  Examen, 
225,  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  in  a  broad¬ 
side  entitled  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  T.  0. 

■j-j-  The  proceedings  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Ooller 
tion  of  State  Trials. 

££  Gazette  de  France,  1685. 

$  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors,  May  1686 
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drank  was  therefore  carefully  inspected.  On 
the  following  morning  lie  was  brought  forth  to 
undergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an  early  hour 
an  innumerable  multitude-  filled  all  the  streets 
from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman 
laid  on  the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as 
showed  that  he  had  received  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  blood  ran  down  in  rivulets.  For  a 
time  the  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy ; 
but.  at  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way. 
His  hello  wings  were  frightful  to  hear.  He 
swooned  several  times ;  but  the  scourge  still 
continued  to  descend.  When  he  was  unbound, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  borne  as  much  as  the 
human  frame  can  bear  without  dissolution. 
James  was  entreated  to  remit  the  second  flog¬ 
ging.  His  answer  was  short  and  clear.  “He 
shall  go  through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his 
body.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
queen’s  intercession,  but  she  indignantly  re¬ 
fused  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  such  a  wretch. 
After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours, 
Oates  was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon. 
He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge.  He  seemed 
quite  insensible,  and  the  Tories  reported  that 
he  had  stupified  himself  with  strong  drink.  A 
person  who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second 
day  said  that  they  were  seventeen  hundred. 
The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so  narrowly 
that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought 
his  recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it  as 
a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  doors  of  the  pri¬ 
son  closed  upon  him.  During  many  months  he 
remained  ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate. 
It  was  said  that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melancholy,  and  sat  whole  days  uttering 
deep  groans,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  events  excited  strong  interest.  Millions 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our 
institutions  or  of  our  factions,  had  heard  that 
a  persecution  of  singular  barbarity  had  raged 
in  our  island  against  the  professors  of  the  true 
faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the 
chief  murderer.  There  was,  therefore,  great 
joy  in  distant  countries  when  it  was  known  that 
the  divine  justice  had  overtaken  him.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and 
writhing  at  the  cart’s  tail,  were  circulated  all 
over  Europe;  and  epigrammatists,  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  made  merry  with  the  doctoral  title 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  remarked  that 
since  his  forehead  could  not  be  made  to  blush, 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  back  should 

do  30.* 

Horrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  they 
did  not  equal  his  crimes.  The  old  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  been  suffered  to  become  obso¬ 
lete,  treated  the  false  witness,  who  had  caused 
death  by  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murderer. f 
This  was  wise  and  righteous;  for  such  a  witness 

*  Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  22,  1BS5;  Eachard,  iii.  741:  Bur¬ 
net,  i.  6oV  ;  Observator,  May  27, 1685  :  Oates's  Ei/coji/,  -9 ;  Tom 
Brown’s  Advice  to  Dr.  Oates.  Some  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  are  mentioned  in  a  broadside,  printed  for  A. 
Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1G85.  I  have  seen  contemporary 
French  and  Italian  pamphlets  containing  the  history  of 
the  trial  and  execution.  A  print  of  Titus  in  the  pillory 
was  published  at  Milan,  with  the  following  curious  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “Questo  6  el  naturale  ritratto  di  Tito  Otez,  o  vero 
Oatz,  Inglese,  posto  in  berlina,  uno  de’  principali  profus¬ 
ion  <*«*.l]a  religion  Protostante,  acerrimo  persecutor©  de’ 


is,  in  truth,  the  worst  of  murderers.  To  the 
guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood  he  has  added 
the  guilt  of  violating  the  most  solemn  engage¬ 
ment  into  which  man  can  enter  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  making  institutions  to  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  public  should  look  with  respect 
and  confidence  instruments  of  frightful  wrong 
and  objects  of  general  distrust.  The  pain  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  ordinary  assassination  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  pain  produced  by  assassina¬ 
tion  of  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the 
agents.  The  mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  very 
small  part  of  what  makes  an  execution  horrible. 
The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the  sufferer, 
the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  with 
him,  the  stain  abiding  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  are  things  far  more  dreadful 
than  death  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  father  of  a  large  family  would 
rather  be  bereaved  of  all  his  children  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  by  disease  than  lose  one  of  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Murder  by  false  testi¬ 
mony  is  therefore  the  most  aggravated  species 
of  murder  ;  and  Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many 
such  murders.  Nevertheless,  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  him  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied.  In  sentencing  him  to  be  stripped  of  his 
ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life,  the 
judges  seem  to  have  exceeded  their  legal  power. 
They  were  undoubtedly  competent  to  inflict 
whipping,  nor  had  the  law  assigned  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  stripes ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemeanor  should  be 
punished  more  severely  than  the  most  atrocious 
felonies.  The  worst  felon  could  only  be  hanged. 
The  judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced  Oates 
to  be  .scourged  to  death.  That  the  law  was 
defective  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse ;  for  defective 
laws  should  be  altered  by  the  Legislature,  and 
not  strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and  least  of  all 
should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  torture  and  destroying  life.  That 
Oates  was  a  had  man  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse; 
for  the  guilty  are  almost  always  the  first  to 
suffer  those  hardships  which  are  afterward  used 
as  precedents  for  oppressing  the  innocent.  Thus 
it  was  in  the  present  case.  Merciless  flogging 
soon  became  an  ordinary  punishment  for  politi¬ 
cal  misdemeanors  of  no  very  aggravated  kind. 
Men  were  sentenced  for  hasty  words  spoken 
against  the  government  to  pain  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  earnestness,  begged 
to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital  charges,  and 
seat  to  the  gallows.  Happily,  the  progress  of 
this  great  evil  was  speedily  stopped  by  the  Re¬ 
volution,  and  by  that  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  condemns  all  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments. 

The  villany  of  Dangerfield  had  not,  like  that 
of  Oates,  destroyed  many  innocent  victims,  for 
Dangerfield  had  not  taken  up  the  trade  of  a 
witness  till  the  plot  had  been  blown  upon  and 
juries  had  become  incredulous. J  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  ft r  the 

Cattolici,  e  gran  spergiuro.”  I  have  also  a  Dutch  eug-aw. 
ing  of  his  punishment,  with  some  Latin  verses,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  specimen  : 

“  At  Doctor  fictus  non  flctos  pertuHt  ictus, 

A  tortore  datos  liaud  niolli  In  corpore  gratos, 

Disceret  ut  vere  scelera  ob  commissu  rubere.” 

The  anagram  of  his  name,  “  Testis  Ovat,”  may  be  found 
on  many  prints  published  in  different  countries. 

t  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Chapter  cf  Homicide. 

j  According  to  Roger  North,  the  judges  decided  tha 
Dangerfield,  having  been  previously  convicted  of  perjury, 
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less  heirkoiw  offence  of  libel.  He  had,  during 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  Exclusion  Bill,  put 
forth  a  narrative  containing  some  false  and  odi¬ 
ous  imputations  on  the  late  and  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  king.  For  this  publication  he  was  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  suddenly  taken  up, 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  committed, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  The  wretched  man  behaved  with  great 
effrontery  during  the  trial;  but  when  he  heard 
his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies  of  despair,  gave 
himself  up  for  dead,  and  chose  a  text  for  his 
funera'  sermon.  His  forebodings  were  just. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely 
as  Oates  had  been;  but  he  had  not  Oates’s  iron 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  the  execution, 
Dangerfield  was  put  into  a  hackney-coach  and 
was  taken  back  to  prison.  As  he  passed  the 
corner  of  Hatton  Garden,  a  Tory  gentleman  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal  levity,  “Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this'  morning?” 
The  bleeding  prisoner,  maddened  by  this  in¬ 
sult,  answered  with  a  curse.  Francis  instantly 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  a  cane,  which  in¬ 
jured  the  eye.  Dangerfield  was  carried  dying 
Into  Newgate.  This  dastardly  outrage  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  bystanders.  They  seized 
Francis,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  The  appearance  of  Dau- 
gerfield’s  body,  which  had  been  frightfully  lace¬ 
rated  by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe  that 
his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  caused  by 
the  stripes  which  he  had  received.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  chief  justice  thought  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst  guilty 
only  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  was  tried  and 
executed  for  murder.  His  dying  speech  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  that  age. 
The  savage  spirit  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
gallows  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Boasts 
of  his  loyalty  and  abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  min¬ 
gled  with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he 
commended  his  soul  to  the  Divine  mercy.  An 
ille  rumour  had  been  circulated  that  his  wife 
was  in  love  with  Dangerfield,  who  was  eminently 
handsome  and  renowned  for  gallantry.  The 
fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  ha^  been  prompted  by 
jealousy.  The  dying  husband,  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  half  ridiculous,  half  pathetic,  vindicated 
the  lady’s  character.  She  was,  ha  said,  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman;  she  came  of  a  loyal  stock,  and, 
if  she  had  been  inclined  to  break  her  marriage 
vow,  would  at  least,  have  selected  a  Tory  and  a 
Churchman  for  her  paramour.* 

Abour  the  same  time,  a  culprit,  who  bore  very 
little  resemblance  to  Oates  or  Dangerfield,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
No  eminent  chief  of  a  party  has  ever  passed 
through  many  years  of  civil  and  religious  dis¬ 
sension  with  more  innocence  than  Richard  Bax- 

vras  mcompetont  to  be  a  witness  of  the  plot.  But  this  is 
one  among  many  instances  of  Roger’s  inaccuracy.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Castlemaine  in 
June,  1680,  that,  after  tnurh  altercation  between  counsel, 
and  much  consultation  among  the  judges  of  the  different 
court®  in  Westminster  Hall.  Dangerfield  was  sworn,  and 
suffered  to  tell  his  story,  but  the  jury  very  properly  refused 
to  believe  him. 

*  Dangerfield’s  trial  was  not  retorted,  hut  I  have  seen  a 
concise  account  of  it  in  a  contemporary  broadside.  An  ab¬ 
stract  oftbe  evidence  against  Francis,  and  his  dying  speech, 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. — See  Eachard, 

Voi.  I. 


ter.  He  belonged  to  the  mildest  and  most  tem- 
I  perate  section  of  the  Puritan  body.  He  was  a 
J  young  man  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
thought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  the 
houses,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about  acting  as 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  Parliamentary 
army ;  but  his  clear  and  somewhat  skeptical 
understanding,  and  his  strong  sense  of  justice, 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He  exerted 
himself  to  check  the  fanatical  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  He  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  days  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  he  had  the  boldness  to  express,  on 
many  occasions,  and  once  even  in  Cromwell’s 
I  presence,  love  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country.  While  the  royal  family 
was  in  exile,  Baxter’s  life  was  chiefly  passed  at 
Kidderminster  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of 
parochial  duties.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres¬ 
byterians  ;  for,  with  a  liberality  rare  in  his  time, 
he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  of  small  account  when  compared  with  the 
great  principles  of  Christianity,  and  had  never, 
even  when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to  the  ruling 
powers,  joined  in  the  outcry  against  bishops. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  fac¬ 
tions  failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his 
proscribed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of  Here¬ 
ford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of  Kidderminster, 
and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study. 
His  theological  writings,  though  too  moderate 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had 
an  immense  reputation.  Zealous  Churchmen 
called  him  a  Roundhead;  and  many  Noncon¬ 
formists  accused  him  of  Erastianism  and  Armi- 
ninnism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the 
purity  of  his  life,  the  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  were  acknow 
ledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  per¬ 
suasion.  His  political  opinions,  in  spite  of  th« 
oppression  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suf¬ 
fered,  were  moderate.  He  was  partial  to  that 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both  Whigi 
and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  cub¬ 
ing  the  Trimmers,  when  he  remembered  who  it 
was  that  had  blessed  the  peace-makers. f 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  ha 
had  complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the 
persecution  which  the  Dissenters  suffered.  Irk- 
men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought  a 
high  crime  against  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Roger  Lestrange,  the  champion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  sounded  the 
note  of  war  in  the  Observator.  An  information 
was  filed.  Baxter  bpgged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  some  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence. 
It  was  on  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pilloried 
in  Palace  Yard  that  the  illustrious  chief  of  .he 


iii.  741.  Burnet’s  narrath  *  contains  more  mistakes  than 
linos.  See.  also,  North’s  Examen,  256,  the  sketch  of  Dan¬ 
gerfield ’s  life  in  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  the  Observator  ol 
July  20,  1685.  In  the  very  rare  volume  entitled  Suo- 
einct  Oonealogies.  by  Bobort  Halstead.”  Lord  Peterbo¬ 
rough  says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  ho  had  some 
intercourse,  was  “a  young  man  who  appeared  under  a 
decent  figure,  a  serious  behaviour,  and  with  words  that 
|  did  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  c  Dim  on  understand¬ 
ing.” 

f  Baxter's  Preface  to  Sir  Matthew  HaleV  Judgment  of 
[  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,  1684. 
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Puritans,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
came  to  "Westminster  Hall  to  make  tliis  request. 
Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  “Not  a 
minute,”  he  cried,  “to  save  Ms  life.  I  can  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There 
stands  Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and,  if 
Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two  greatest 
rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together.” 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd 
of  those  who  loved  and  honoured  Baxter  filled 
the  court.  At  his  side  stood  Doctor  William 
Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Nonconformist 
divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of  great  note, 
Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  Pollexfen  had  scarce  begun  his  address 
to  the  jury,  when  the  chief  justice  broke  forth : 
“  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark 
on  you.  You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction. 
TMs  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a 
hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He 
would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  with¬ 
out  book;”  and  then  his  lordship  turned  up 
his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing 
through  his  nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Baxter’s  style  of  praying,  “  Lord, 
we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy  dear 
people.”  Pollexfen  gently  reminded  the  court 
that  his  late  majesty  had  thought  Baxter  de¬ 
serving  of  a  bishopric.  “And  what  ailed  the 
old  blockhead  then,”  cried  Jeffreys,  “that  he 
did  not  take  it?”  His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 
madness.  He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore 
that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip 
such  a  villain  through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than 
his  leader.  “You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes, 
Mr.  Wallop,”  said  the  judge.  “Gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist 
such  factious  knaves.”  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no 
purpose.  “If  you  do  not  know  your  duty,” 
said  Jeffreys,  “I  will  teach  it  you.” 

Wallop  sat  down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempt¬ 
ed  to  put  in  a  word ;  but  the  chief  justice 
drowned  all  expostulation  in  a  torrent  of  ri¬ 
baldry  and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of 
Hudibras.  “My  lord,”  said  the  old  man,  “I 
have  been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speak¬ 
ing  respectfully  of  bishops.”  “Baxter  for 
bishops!”  cried  the  judge;  “that’s  a  merry 
conceit  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by 
bishops — rascals  like  yourself,  Kidderminster 
bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians !” 
Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again 
Jeffreys  bellowed,  “Richard,  Richard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court? 
Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every' 
book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I’ll  look  after  thee.  I  see 
a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  what  will  befall  their  mighty  Don.  And 
there,”  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage  eye  on 
Bates,  “there  is  a  doctor  of  the  party  at  your 
elbow.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I 
will  crush  you  all!” 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  defence  made  a  last  effort,  and 
undertook  to  show  that  the  words  of  which 
eomplaint  was  made  would  not  bear  the  con¬ 

*  See  the  Observator  of  February  25, 16S5,  the  informa, 
lion  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  the  account  of  'what 
r.asod  in  court  given  by  Calamy,  f.ife  of  B«t"r  chap,  xiv., 


struction  put  on  them  by  the  informs  tion.  With 
this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context.  In  a 
moment  he  was  roared  down.  “Yon  slia’n’t 
turn  the  court  into  a  conventicle!”  The  noise 
of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of  those  who 
surrounded  Baxter.  “Snivelling  calves!”  said 
the  judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance, 
and  among  them  were  several  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  chief  justice 
would  hear  nothing.  “Does  your  lordship 
think,”  said  Baxter,  “that  any  jury  will  con¬ 
vict  a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?”  “  I  war¬ 

rant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,”  said  Jeffreys.  “Don’t 
trouble  yourself  about  that.”  Jeffreys  was 
right.  The  sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  juries,  selected  by  the  sheriffs 
from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Tory 
party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  “  My  lord,”  said  Baxter,  as 
he  left  the  court,  “there  was  once  a  chief  jus¬ 
tice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  differ¬ 
ently.”  He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtuous 
friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  “  There  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  England,”  said  Jeffreys,  “but 
looks  on  thee  as  a  knave.”* 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  lenient 
one.  What  passed  in  conference  among  the 
judges  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  chief  justice  was  overruled 
by  his  three  brethren.  He  proposed,  it  is 
said,  that  Baxter  should  be  whipped  through 
London  at  the  cart’s  tail.  The  majority  thought 
that  an  eminent  divine  who,  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who 
was  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  punished  for  a  few  sharp  words  with 
fine  and  imprisonment. f 

The  manner  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  by 
a  judge  who  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
a  favourite  of  the  sovereign,  indicated,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  feeling  with 
which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded  the 
Protestant  Nonconformists.  But  already  that 
feeling  had  been  indicated  by  still  stronger  and 
more  terrible  signs.  The  Parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  met.  James  had  piurposely  hastened 
the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  postponed  the 
session  of  the  English  houses  in  the  hope  that 
the  examples  set  at  "Edinburgh  would  produce 
a  good  effect  at  Westminster ;  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  as  obsequious 
as  those  provincial  estates  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  tneir 
ancient  functions  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy. 
None  but  an  Episcopalian  could  sit  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament,  or  could  vote  even  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was 
always  a  Tory.  From  an  assembly  thus  con¬ 
stituted,  little  opposition  to  the  royal  wishes 
was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  the  assembly 
thus  constituted  could  pass  no  law  which  had 
not  been  previously  approved  by  a  committee 
of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily 
granted.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  indeed, 
the  liberality  of  the  Scottish  estates  was  of  little 
consequence.  They  gave,  however,  what  their 
scanty  means  permitted.  They  annexed  in  per- 

and  the  very  enrions  extracts  from  the  Baxter  MSS.  id  the 
Life  by  Orme.  published  in  1S30. 

f  Baxter  MSS.  cited  by  Orme. 
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pvrulty  to  the  crown  the  duties  which  had  been 
panted  to  the  late  king,  and  which  in  his  time 
had  been  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  They  also  settled  on  James 
for  life  an  additional  annual  income  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
whole  sum  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  was 
about  sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than 
what  was  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer 
every  fortnight.* 

Having  little  money  to  give,  the  estates  sup¬ 
plied  the  .defect  by  loyal  protestations  and  bar¬ 
barous  statutes.  The  king,  in  a  letter  which 
was  read  to  them  at  the  opening  of  their  ses¬ 
sion,  called  on  them  in  vehement  language  to 
provide  new  penal  laws  against  the  refractory 
Presbyterians,  and  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  business  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  laws  in  person  from  the  throne.  His 
commands  were  obeyed.  A  statute  framed  by 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  was  promptly  passed, 
which  stands  forth,  even  among  the  statutes  of 
that  unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period, 
pre-eminent  in  atrocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few 
hut  emphatic  words,  that  whoever  should  preach 
in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  should  attend, 
either  as  preacher  or  as  hearer,  a  conventicle 
in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished  with  death 
and  confiscation  of  property. f 

This  law,  passed  at  the  king’s  instance  by  an 
assembly  devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial 
notice  ;  for  he  has  been  frequently  represented 
by  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince  rash  indeed, 
and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but  in¬ 
tent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  ruler 
can  pursue,  the  establishment  of  entire  religious 
liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  his  life,  when  detached  from  the  rest 
and  superficially  considered,  seem  to  warrant 
this  favourable  view  of  his  character. 

While  a  subject,  he  had  been,  during  many 
years,  a  persecuted  man;  and  persecution  had 
produced  its  usual  effect  on  him.  His  mind, 
dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.  While  ho  was  excluded 
from  the  court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from 
the  council,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  also 
excluded  from  the  throne,  only  because  he  could 
not  help  believing  in  transubstantiation  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  doctrines  of  toleration 
that  he  left  Milton  and  Locke  behind.  Wliat, 
he  often  said,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
visit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  acts  ?  What  more  impolitic 
than  to  reject  the  services  of  good  soldiers,  sea¬ 
men,  lawyers,  diplomatists,  financiers,  because 
they  hold  unsound  opinions  about  the  number 
of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluripresence  of  saints? 
He  learned  by  rote  the  commonplaces  which  all 
sects  repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring 
oppression,  and  forget  so  easily  when  they  are 
able  to  retaliate  it.  Indeed,  he  rehearsed  his 
lesson  so  well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  hear 
him  on  this  subject  gave  him  credit  for  much 
more  sense  and  much  readier  elocution  than  he 

*  Act  Pari.  Car.  IT..  March 29,  1661 ;  Jac.  VII.,  April 28, 
1685.  and  May  13, 1685. 

f  Act  Pari  Jac.  VII.,  May  8,1685;  Observator,  Juno  20, 
i685  Lcstran^e  evidently  wished  to  see  the  precedent 
followed  in  England. 

X  His  own  words  reported  by  himself.  Clarke’s  Life  of 
I amts  the  Second,  i.  656,  Orig.  Mem. 


really  possessed.  His  professions  imposed  on 
some  charitable  persons,  and  perhaps  imposed 
on  himself ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  ended  with  the  predominance  of  the 
Whig  party.  When  fortune  changed,  when  he 
was  no  longer  afraid  that  others  would  perse¬ 
cute  him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  per¬ 
secute  others,  his  real  propensities  began  to 
show  themselves.  He  hated  the  Puritan  sects 
with  a  manifold  hatred,  theological  and  politi¬ 
cal,  hereditary  and  personal.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  foes  of  heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all 
legitimate  authority  in  Church  and  State,  as 
his  great-grandmother’s  foes  and  his  grand¬ 
father  s,  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s,  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  and  his  own.  He,  who  had  complained 
so  loudly  of  the  laws  against  papists,  now  de¬ 
clared  himself  unable  to  conceive  how  men 
could  have  the  impudence  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  Puritans.  J  He,  whose 
favourite  theme  had  been  the  injustice  of  re¬ 
quiring  civil  functionaries  to  take  religious 
tests,  established  in  Scotland,  when  he  resided 
there  as  viceroy,  the  most  rigorous  religious 
test  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  empire. $ 
He,  who  had  expressed  just  indignation  when 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were  hanged  and 
quartered,  amused  himself  with  hearing  Cove¬ 
nanters  shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while 
their  knees  were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots. ||  In 
this  mood  he  became  king,  and  he  immediately 
demanded  and  obtained  from  the  obsequious 
estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge  of  their 
loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever 
in  our  islands  been  enacted  against  Protestant 
Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration  was  in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiery 
persecution  which  had  raged  when  he  ruled 
Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter  than  ever 
from  the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were 
most  numerous  were  given  up  to  the  license  of 
the  army.  With  the  army  was  mingled  a  mi¬ 
litia,  composed  of  the  most  violent  and  profli¬ 
gate  of  those  who  called  themselves  Episcopa¬ 
lians.  Pre-eminent  among  the  bands  which 
oppressed  and  wasted  these  unhappy  districts 
were  the  dragoons  commanded  by  James  Gra¬ 
ham  of  Claverhouse.  The  story  ran  that  these 
wicked  men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  by  the 
names  of  devils  and  damned  souls,  jf  The  chief 
of  this  Tophet  on  earth,  a  soldier  of  distin¬ 
guished  courage  and  professional  skill,  bul 
rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and 
of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which,  wher¬ 
ever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy 
of  hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by 
which  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the 
peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  mad¬ 
ness,  would  be  an  endless  task.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  must  suffice;  and  all  those  instances 
shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of  a  single  fort¬ 
night,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James, 

j!  Act  Pari.  Car.  II.,  August  31,  T6S1. 
f  Burnet,  i.  583;  Wodrow,  III.  v.  2.  Unfortunately, 
the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  during  almost 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Duke  of  York  are  want¬ 
ing. 

*'  Wodrow,  III.  ix  6. 
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enacted  a  new.  law  of  unprecedented  severity 
against  Dissenters. 

Jolin  Brown,  a  po~r  carrier  of  Lanarkshire, 
was,  for  his  singular  piety,  commonly  called 
the  Christian  carrier.  Many  years  later,  when 
Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  religious 
freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
days  described  him  as  one  versed  in  divine 
things,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that 
the  tyrants  could  find  no  olfence  in  him  except 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May 
he  was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized  by 
Claverhouse's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined,  con¬ 
victed  of  nonconformity,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  among  the  sol¬ 
diers,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  executioner, 
for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present.  She 
led  one  little  child  by  the  hand :  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  another ; 
and  even  those  wild  and  hard-hearted  men, 
who  nicknamed  one  another  Beelzebub  and 
Apollyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wickedness 
of  butchering  her  husband  before  her  face. 
The  prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above  himself 
by  the  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed  loud 
and  fervently  as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in 
her  agony,  “Well,  sir,  well;  the  day  of  reck¬ 
oning  will  come;”  and  that  the  murderer  re¬ 
plied,  “  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done  ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  into 
mine  own  hand  !”  Yet  it  was  rumoured  that 
even  on  his  seared  conscience  and  adamantine 
heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of  his  victim  made 
an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gil¬ 
lies  and  John  Bryce,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by 
a  military  tribunal  consisting  of  fifteen  sol¬ 
diers.  The  indictment  is  still  extant.  The 
prisoners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same  pernicious 
doctrines  which  had  impelled  others  to  rebel, 
and  with  wanting  only  opportunity  to  act  upon 
those  doctrines.  The  proceeding  was  sum¬ 
mary.  In  a  few  hours  the  two  culprits  were 
convicted,  hanged,  and  flung  together  in  a  hole 
under  the  gallows.* 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  signalized  by  more 
than  one  great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists 
had  from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  drawn 
the  consequence  that  to  pray  for  any  person 
who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition  was  an 
act  of  mutiny  against  the  eternal  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Three  poor  labouring 
men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable  divi¬ 
nity,  were  arrested  by  an  officer  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Glasgow.  They  were  asked  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  pray  for  King  James  the  Se¬ 
venth.  They  refused  to  do  so  except  under 
the  condition  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  A 
file  of  musketeers  was  drawn  out.  The  pri¬ 
soners  knelt  down ;  they  were  blindfolded ; 
and,  within  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
stopped,  their  blood  was  lapped  up  by  the 
dogs.* 

While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  act 


*  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  6. 

+  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  6.  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
t  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  6.  The  epitaph  of  Margaret  Wilson, 
in  the  churchyard  at  Wigton,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses : — 


not  less  horrible  was  .perpetrating  in  Esk  lale. 
One  of  the  proscribed  Covenanters,  overcome 
by  sickness,  had  found  shelter  in  the  house  of 
a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there.  The 
corpse  was  discovered  by  the  laird  of  Wester- 
hall,  a  petty  tyrant,  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Covenant,  professed  inordinate  zeal  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  who  had,  since  the  Re¬ 
storation,  purchased  the  favour  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  apostasy,  and  who  felt  toward  the 
party  which  he  had  deserted  the  implacable 
hatred  of  an  apostate.  This  man  pulled  down 
the  house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried  away 
her  furniture,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields,  dragged  her 
son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad,  before  Claver¬ 
house,  who  happened  to  be  marching  through 
that  part  of  the  country.  Claverhouse  was 
that  day  strangely  lenient.  Some  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  the  death 
of  the  Christian  carrier  ten  days  before.  But 
Westerhall  was  eager  to  signalize  his  loyalty, 
and  extorted  a  sullen  consent.  The  guns  were 
loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told  to  pull  his  bon¬ 
net  over  his  face.  He  refused,  and  stood  con¬ 
fronting  his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hand.  “I  can  look  yon  in  the  face,”  he  said; 
“  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need  be 
ashamed.  But  how  will  you  look  in  that  day 
when  you  shall  be  judged  by  what  is  written  in 
this  book  ?”  He  fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in 
the  moor.f 

On  the  same  day,  two  women,  Margaret  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an 
aged  widow,  the  latter  a  maiden  of  eighteen, 
suffered  death  for  their  religion  in  Wigtonshire. 
They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  abjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Cove¬ 
nanters,  and  to  attend  the  Episcopal  worship. 
They  refused,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a  spot  wdiich 
the  Solway  overflows  twice  a  day,  and  fastened 
to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer  was  placed 
near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  the  hope  that 
her  last  agonies  might  terrify  the  younger  into 
submission.  The  sight  was  dreadful ;  but  the 
courage  of  the  survivor  was  sustained  by  an 
enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that  is  recorded  in 
martyrology.  She  saw  the  sea  draw  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She 
prayed  and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the  waves 
choked  her  voice.  When  she  had  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  death,  she  was.  by  a  cruet  mrrr-v. 
unbound  and  restored  to  life.  When  she  came 
to  herself,  pitying  friends  and  neighbours  im¬ 
plored  her  to  yield.  “  Dear  Margaret,  only  say 
God  save  the  King!”  The  poor  girl,  true  to 
her  stern  theology,  gasped  out,  “May  God 
save  him,  if  it  he  God’s  will !”  Her  friends 
crowded  round  the  presiding  officer.  “  She  has 
said  it;  indeed,  sir,  she  has  said  it.”  “Will 
she  take  the  abjuration  ?”  he  demanded. 
“Never!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  am  Christ’s;  let 
me  go  !”  And  the  waters  closed  over  her  for 
the  last  time.  | 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince 
whom  ignorant  men  have  represented  as  a 

“Murdered  for  owning  Christ  supreme 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  no  more  crime. 

But  her  not  owning  prelacy, 

And  not  abjuring  Presbytery ; 

Within  the  sea,  tied  to  a  stake, 

She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus’  sake.” 
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friend  of  religious  liberty,  whose  misfortune  it 
was  to  be  too  wise  and  too  good  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws  which 
authorized  him  to  govern  thus  were  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  reprehensibly  lenient.  While  his  officers 
were  committing  the  murders  which  have  just 
been  related,  he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  pass  a  new  act,  compared  with  which 
all  former  acts  might  be  called  merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was 
circumscribed  by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which 
even  the  Tories  would  not  patiently  have  seen 
him  infringe.  Here  he  could  not  hurry  Dis¬ 
senters  before  military  tribunals,  or  enjoy  at 
council  the  luxury  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the 
boots.  Here  he  could  not  drown  young  girls 
for  refusing  to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot 
poor  countrymen  for  doubting  whether  he  was 
one  of  the  elect.  Yet  even  in  England  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  persecute  the  Puritans  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  till  events  which  will  hereafter 
be  related  induced  him  to  form  the  design  of 
uniting  Puritans  and  Papists  in  a  coalition  for 
the  humiliation  and  spoliation  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he, 
even  at  this  early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded 
with  some  tenderness,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  partiality  for  that  singular  fraternity  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  religious  sympathy ;  for, 
of  all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Quaker  dif¬ 
fer  most  widely.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
say  that  this  very  circumstance  constituted  a 
tie  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Qua¬ 
ker  :  yet  such  was  really  the  case ;  for  they 
deviated  in  opposite  directions  so  far  from  what 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as  right, 
that  even  liberal  men  generally  considered 
them  both  as  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
largest  toleration.  Thus  the  two  extreme  sects, 
precisely  because  they  were  extreme  sects,  had 
a  common  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
the  intermediate  sects.  The  Quakers  were  also 
guiltless  of  all  offence  against  .Tames  and  his 
house  ;  they  had  not  been  in  existence  as  a  com¬ 
munity  till  the  war  between  his  father  and  the 
Long  Parliament  was  drawing  toward  a  close  ; 
they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  some  of 
the  revolutionary  governments ;  they  had,  since 
the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much  ill-usage, 
submitted  themselves  meekly  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  ;  for  they  had,  though  reasoning  on 
premises  which  the  Anglican  divines  regarded 
as  heterodox,  arrived,  like  the  Anglican  di¬ 
vines,  at  the  conclusion  that  no  excess  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  justify 
active  resistance  on  the  part  of  .a  subject.  No 
libel  on  the  government  had  ever  been  traced 
to  a  Quaker.*  In  no  conspiracy  against  the 
government  had  a  Quaker  been  implicated. 
The  society  had  not  joined  in  the  clamour  for 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  solemnly  con¬ 
demned  the  Rye  House  Plot  as  a  hellish  design 
and  a  work  of  the  devil,  j-  Indeed,  the  Friends 
then  took  very  little  part  in  civil  contentions  ; 

*  See  the  letter  to  King  Charles  II.  prefixed  to  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Apoiogv. 

f  Sewel’s  History  of  the  Quakers,  book  x. 

t  Minutes  of  Yearly  Meeting,  16R9,  1690. 

5  Clarkson  on  Quakerism;  Peculiar  Customs,  chapter  v. 

if  After  this  passage  was  written.  I  found,  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  manuscript  (Harl.  MS.,  7506)  entitled  “An  Ac¬ 
count  cl  the  Seizures,  Sequestrations,  great  Spoil  and 


for  they  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in  larg« 
towns,  but  were  generally  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent 
on  their  strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe. 
They  were,  therefore,  far  removed  from  the 
scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in 
domestic  privacy,  avoided  on  principle  all  poli¬ 
tical  conversation ;  for  such  conversation  was, 
in  their  opinion,  unfavourable  to  their  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere 
composure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly 
meetings  of  that  age  repeatedly  admonished 
the  brethren  not  to  hold  discourse  touching 
affairs  of  state.  J  Even  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  those  grave  elders  who  re¬ 
tained  the  habits  of  an  earlier  generation  sys¬ 
tematically  discouraged  such  worldly  talk.j!  It 
was  natural  that  James  should  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  this  harmless  race  and 
those  fierce  and  restless  sects  which  considered 
resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian  duty ; 
which  had,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Holland, 
made  war  on  legitimate  princes;  and  which 
had,  during  four  generations,  borne  peculiar 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible 
to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
to  the  Quaker  without  mitigating  the  suffering 
of  the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  which  was  then  in 
force  imposed  severe  penalties  on  every  persoD 
who  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
when  required  to  do  so.  This  law  did  not  affect 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Baptists,  for 
they  were  all  ready  to  call  God  to  witness  that 
they  renounced  all  spiritual  connection  with 
foreign  prelates  and  potentates;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  not  swear  that  the  pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker  would 
not  swear  to  any  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Quaker 
was  touched  by  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which,  of 
all  the  laws  in  the  statute  book,  was  perhaps 
the  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Noncon¬ 
formists.  || 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerful  and  zealous  ad¬ 
vocate  at  court.  Though,  as  a  class,  they 
mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  shunned  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their  spiritual 
interests^  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  station  and  fortune,  lived  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  had  constant  access  to 
the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William 
Penn.  His  father  had  held  great  naval  com¬ 
mands,  had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  had  sat  in  Parliament,  had  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  expect  a  peerage.  The  son  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been  designed 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had,  while  still 
young,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted  his 
friends  by  joining  what  was  then  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics.  He  had 
been  sent  sometimes  to  the  Tower,  and  some¬ 
times  to  Newgate.  He  had  been  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Havoclt  made  upon  the  Estates  of  the  several  Protestant 
Dissenters  railed  Quakers,  upon  Prosecution  of  old  Statutes 
made  against  Papist  and  Popish  Recusants  "  The  manu¬ 
script  is  marked  as  having  belonged  to  James,  and  appears 
to  have  been  given  hv  his  confidential  servant.  Colonel 
Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  circumstance  appears  to 
me  to  confirm  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  1; lug’s 
conduct  toward  the  Quakers. 
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After  a  time,  ho  jvever.  he  had  been  reconciled 
to  his  family,  an  l  ha  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
such  powerful  protection,  that,  while  all  the 
jails  of  England  were  filled  with  his  brethren, 
he  was  permitted,  during  many  years,  to  pro¬ 
fess  his  opinions  without  molestation.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  late  reign  he  had  obtained,  in 
satisfaction  of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
frown,  the  grant  of  .n  immense  region  in  North 
America.  In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only  by 
Indian  hunters,  he  invited  his  persecuted 
friends  to  settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its 
nfaney  when  James  mounted  the  throne. 

E^t ween  J ames  and  Penn  there  had  1  ong  been 
■a  familiar  acquaintance.  The  Quaker  now  be¬ 
came  a  courtier,  and  almost  a  favourite.  He 
was  every  day  summoned  from  the  gallery  into 
tie  closet,  and  s  me  times  had  long  audiences 
while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the  ante¬ 
chambers.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  he  had 
more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  many 
nobles  who  filled  high  offices.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His 
•  -  :i: 

o'  s  L : u:  :  -  -  .  '  ;  • 

suit  re.  He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seem¬ 
ing  prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his  services  with 
obb  :uy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a 
papist,  nay.  a  Jesuit.  Some  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  St.  Outer's,  and  others 
that  he  had  been  ordained  at  Rome.  These 
calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit  only  with 
the  undiscerning  multitude :  but  with  these 

.  :i  . 

ter  founded. *  * 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn  is 
a  task  which  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is 
rather  a  mythical  than  an  historical  person. 

nations  and  h  ■  -  igreed  in 

canonizing  him.  England  is  proud  of  his  name. 
A  great  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  the 
Romans  fo  r  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member  honours  Mm  as  an 
apostle.  By  pi  us  men  f  other  persuasions  he 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright  pattern  of 
Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a 
very  different  s  out  have  s  unled  Ms  praises. 
The  French  pinks  there  : :  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his  su¬ 
perstitious  fancies  in  consideration  of  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  priests,  and  of  Ms  cosmopolitan  be¬ 
nevolence.  impartially  extended  to  aR  races 
and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus  become, 
throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonym 
for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

Nor  to  this  nigh  reputation  altogether  unme¬ 
rited.  Penn  was  with  ut  doubt  a  man  of  emi¬ 
nent  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  reli¬ 
gious  duty  and  a  fervent  desire  to  pr  mote  the 
hap"  tne-^s  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  r  ins 
of  h.gh  importance  he  had  notions  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  were,  in  his  day.  common  even 
among  men  of  enlarged  minds:  and,  as  tie 

*  Pecs:'1  Tisits  bo  11  h  o  hill  ai>i  ]<■ 1  a;  Kensinsrion  ate 

"  owerSxsid  with  great  viv&ettv.  though  in  very  bad  Latin, 
v  .  rvri  Croes*.  -  snmeha:.*"  he  savs.  -  rex  saepe  ... 
tron.  cm  horarimn.  vero  h  -vriim  pbnrium.  in  quo  de 
v’-*--  rebus  cam  Penno  ero  senu'rtn  confer efat.  ft 
in  r  ni  iiSerebsl  an-iire  pnecipuoratn  nobilitun  crlinem. 

'  ■■  interim  spaiio  in  proooeione.  in  proximo,  rerem 
aoi-s:am  frxsto  ennt."  Of  the  crowd  of  sttitrrs  at 


proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province  which, 
being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into  his 
possession,  afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  ex¬ 
periments.  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  carry  Ms  theories  into  practice 
without  any  compromise,  and  yet  without  any 
shock  to  existing  institutions.  He  will  always 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  founder  of  a 
colony,  who  did  not.  in  his  dealings  with  a 
savage  people,  abuse  the  strength  derived  fro  m 
civilization,  and  as  a  lawgiver  wh:.  in  :.n  age 
■  of  persecution,  made  religions  liberty  the  cor¬ 
ner  sp  re  of  a  polity.  But  Ms  writings  and  his 
life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a 
man  :f  strong  sense.  He  had  no  skill  in  reel¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  others.  His  confidence  in 
persons  less  virtu  us  than  himself  lei  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm 
f.  r  one  great  principle  s  unetimes  impelled  him 
:  violate  other  great  principles  wMeh  he  ought 
t  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity  al- 
t  gether  proof  against  the  temptations  to  which 
it  was  exp  sed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but 
deeply  corrupted  society  with  wMch  he  now 
mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment 
with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of 
ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours,  places,  and 
p  rions  was  incessant.  It  was  natural  that  a 
man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the  palace,  and  who 
wag  known  to  have  free  access  to  majesty, 
si.  h  i  be  frequently  imp  .  mined  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  purp  ses  which  a  rigid  morality 
must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had 
st.  1  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecution; 
but  now,  attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female 
b  1  andishments.  by  the  insinuating  el  xiuence  and 
delicate  flattery  •  f  veteran  iipl :  marists  and  cour¬ 
tiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Titles 
phrases  against  wMeh  he  had  often  borne 
his  testimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips 
and  Ms  p.em  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  such  compliances 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  cMef  part 
ins  transactions  not  1  by 

the  rigid  c  ie  of  the  s  oiety  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  but  '  v  the  general  sense  of  all  h :  nest 
men.  He  afterward  solemnly  protested  that 
his  basis  were  pure  fr:m  illicit  gain,  and  that 
he  ha  :  never  received  any  gratuity  from  th  se 
whom  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might  easily, 
wMle  his  influence  at  court  lasted,  have  made 
a  hundre  i  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.f  To 
tMs  assertion  full  credit  is  due.  But  bribes 
may  be  offered  t«  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupiditv; 
and  it  is  Lair  ssible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  ca¬ 
joled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some  unjustifiable 
transactions  of  which  others  enjoye  d  the  pr  fits. 

The  first  use  wMeh  he  made  of  his  credit  was 
Mghly  commendable.  He  strongly  represented 
the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  to  the  now  king, 
who  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was  possible  to 
grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries  and 
t  the  R  man  Catholics  without  showing  simi¬ 
lar  favour  to  other  classes  which  were  then  un¬ 
der  persecution.  A  list  was  framed  of  pers  m 

h-c-ase.  Cm--'-  sap;.  -  YSii  qnandoqne  *3e  hoc  eenert 
h  minum  n:n  minus  bis  His  erMen  -  as  to  th* 

f—  r th  which  Penn  wjs  regarded  bj  his  brethren  is 
-sr  r  !  full.  -  K tiara  Qnakeri  Penrum  r.  n  amalia  -.  at 
ante.  ::a  smsbant  ae  mumitaeialwct.  quiixm  a-rer^h-a- 
tor  sc  fnsjebant."" — Hia-jrii  Q—it  >  iin»i  lib.  ii_  lffii. 

*  ~T"  r.tv  ;h  .isand  inr  mv  :■  ■  and  a  i.  -  ired 
"  .  .  :  "  :...•  .  •  ■  1  ■  :  .  .  .  - 
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against  whom  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
for  not  taking  tne  oaths,  or  for  not  going  to 
church,  and  of  whose  loyalty  certificates  had 
been  produced  to  the  government.  These  per¬ 
sons  were  discharged,  and  orders  were  given 
that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be  instituted 
till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  signi¬ 
fied.  In  this  way  about  fifteen  hundred  Qua¬ 
kers,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Roman 
Catholics,  regained  their  liberty.* 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  was  to  meet.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  repaired  to 
the  capital  were  so  numerous  that  there  was 
much  doubt  whether  their  chamber,  as  it  was 
then  fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  for  them.  They  employed  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  talking  over  public  affairs  with  each 
other  and  with  the  agents  of  the  government. 
A  great  meeting  of  the  loyal  party  was  held  at 
the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand  ;  and  Roger 
Lestrange,  who  had  recently  been  knighted  by 
the  king,  and  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
city  of  Winchester,  took  a  leading  part  in  their 
consul  tations.f 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Commons  had  views  which  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  those  of  the  court.  The  Tory 
country  gentlemen  were,  with  scarcely  one  ex¬ 
ception,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  some  among  them 
talked  of  voting  the  revenue  only  for  a  term  of 
years  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact 
severe  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and  would 
gladly  have  seen  all  the  supporters  of  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill  made  incapable  of  holding  office. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain 
from  the  Parliament  a  revenue  for  life,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  these 
three  objects  his  heart  was  set;  and  he  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
them  a  penal  law  against  exclusionists.  Such 
a  law,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively  un¬ 
pleasing  to  him,  for  one  class  of  exclusionists 
stood  high  in  his  favour;  that  class  of  which 
Sunderland  was  the  representative ;  that  class 
which  had  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the 
plot,  merely  because  the  Whigs  were  predomi¬ 
nant,  and  which  had  changed  with  the  change 
of  fortune.  James  justly  regarded  these  rene¬ 
gades  as  the  most  serviceable  tools  that  he  could 
employ.  It  was  not  from  the  stout-hearted 
Cavaliers  who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  ad¬ 
versity  that  he  could  expect  abject  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  obedience  in  .his  prosperity.  The  men 
who,  impelled,  not  by  zeal  for  liberty  or  for 
religion,  but  merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and 
selfish  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when 
he  was  weak,  were  the  very  men  who,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  same  cupidity  and  the  same  fear, 
would  assist  him  to  oppress  his  people  now 


*  Those  orders,  signed  by  Sunderland,  will  be  found  in 
Sewel’s  History.  They  bear  date  April  18, 1685.  They  are 
written  in  a  style  singularly  obscure  and  intricate ;  but  I 
think  that  I  have  exhibited  the  meaning  correctly.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that  any  person,  not 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Quaker,  regained  his  freedom 
under  these  orders.  See  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  ii„  chap.  ii.  Gerard  Croese,  lib.  ii.  Croese  estimates  the 
number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  1,460. 

4  Barillon,  M*-— ,  1685;  Obscrvator,  May  27,  1685;  Sir 
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that  he  was  strong.  J  Though  vindictive,  he 
was  not  indiscriminately  vindictive.  Not  a 
single  instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  he 
showed  a  generous  compassion  to  those  who 
had  opposed  him  honestly  and  on  public 
grounds  ;  but  he  frequently  spared  and  pro¬ 
moted  those  whom  some  vile  motive  had  in¬ 
duced  to  injure  him  ;  for  that  meanness  which 
marked  them  out  as  fit  implements  of  tyranny 
was  so  precious  in  his  estimation,  that  he  re¬ 
garded  it  with  some  indulgence  even  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  his  own  expense. 

The  king’s  wishes  were  communicated  through 
several  channels  to  the  Tory  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  The  majority  was  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  a  penal  law 
against  the  exclusionists,  and  to  consent  that 
his  majesty  should  have  the  revenue  for  life; 
but,  touching  the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  the  emissaries  of  the  court  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  assurances. § 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  was 
opened.  The  benches  of  the  Commons  pre¬ 
sented  a  singular  spectacle.  That  great  party 
which,  in  the  last  three  Parliaments,  had  been 
predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable 
minority,  -and  was,  indeed,  little  more  than  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  House.  Of  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  knights  and  burgesses,  only 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  had  ever  sat  in  that 
place  before.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  men 
so  raw  and  inexperienced  must  have  been,  in 
some  important  qualities,  far  below  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  our  representative  assemblies.  || 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided 
by  James  to  two  peers  of  the  -kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land.  One  of  them,  Charles  Middleton,  earl 
of  Middleton,  after  holding  high  office  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy 
Council,  and  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  With  him  was  joined  Richard  Gra¬ 
ham,  viscount  Preston,  who  had  long  held  the 
post  of  envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Commons  was  to 
elect  a  speaker.  Who  should  be  the  man  was 
a  question  which  had  been  much  debated  in 
the  cabinet.  Guildford  had  recommended  Sir 
Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked 
among  the  Tx-immers.  Jeffreys,  who  missed  no 
opportunity  of  crossing  the  lord  keeper,  had 
pressed  the  claims  of  Sir  John  Trevor.  Trevor 
had  been  bred  half  a  pettifogger  and  half  a 
gambler,  and  brought  to  political  life  senti¬ 
ments  and  principles  worthy  of  both  his  call¬ 
ings,  had  become  a  parasite  of  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice,  and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not  un¬ 
successfully,  the  vituperative  style  of  his  patron. 
The  minion  of  Jeffreys  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  preferred  by  James,  was  proposed  by 
Middleton,  and  was  chosen  without  opposition. If 
Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adver¬ 
sary  of  no  common  prowess  was  watching  his 

J  Louis  wrote  to  Barillon  about  this  class  of  exclusion  ist* 
as  follows:  “L’interet  qu’ils  auront  k  effacer  cette  tacbe 
par  des  services  considerables  los  portera,  selou  toutes  let 
apparences,  ii  le  servir  plus  utilement  quo  ne  pnurrohfiJ 
faire  ceux  qui  ont  toujours  6t6  les  plus  attaches  ii  sa  per- 
sonne.”  May  J  1685. 

I  Barillon,  May  16S5;  Sir  John  Rercsby’s  Memeirw 

||  Burnet,  i.  626;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  22,  1685. 

f  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  218 ;  Bramston’s  M  • 
moirs. 
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time  This  was  Edward  Seymour  of  Berry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the  city  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  Seymour’s  birth  put  him  on  a  level  with 
the  noblest  subjects  in  Europe.  He  was  the 
right  heir  male  of  the  body  of  that  Puke  of 
Somerset  who  had  been  brother-in-law  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protector  of  the  realm 
of  England.  In  the  original  limitation  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset,  the  elder  son  of  the 
Protector  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger 
son.  From  the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  So¬ 
merset  were  descended.  From  the  elder  son 
was  descended  the  family  which  dwelt  at  Berry 
Pomeroy.  Seymour’s  fortune  was  large,  and 
his  influence  in  the  west  of  England  extensive. 
Nor  was  the  importance  derived  from  descent 
and  wealth  the  only  importance  which  belonged 
to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  de¬ 
baters  and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  sat  many  years  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  had  studied  all  its  rules  and  usages,  and 
thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar  temper. 
He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign 
under  circumstances  which  made  ‘that  distinc¬ 
tion  peculiarly  honourable.  During  several 
generations,  none  but  lawyers  had  been  called 
to  the  chair  ;  and  he  was  the  first  country  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  abilities  and  acquirements  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  break  that  long  prescription.  He 
had  subsequently  held  high  political  office,  and 
had  sat  in  the  cabinet ;  but  his  haughty'  and 
unaccommodating  temper  had  given  so  much 
disgust  that  he  had  been  forced  to  retire.  He 
was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman.  He  had  strenu¬ 
ously'  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the  day  of  their 
prosperity,  and  he  could  therefore  safely  ven- 
t'lre  to  hold  language  in  the  House  for  which 
any  person  suspected  of  Republicanism  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  had  long 
begn  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary 
connection,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  which  included  many'  gentlemen  of 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall.* 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  man  who 
unites  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of 
business  to  opulence  and  illustrious  descent, 
must  be  highly  considered  ;  but  in  a  House  of 
Commons  from  which  many  of  the  eminent  ora¬ 
tors  and  parliamentary  tacticians  of  the  age 
were  excluded,  and  which  was  crowded  with 
people  who  had  never  heard  a  debate,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formida¬ 
ble.  Weight  of  moral  character  was  indeed 
wanting  to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  licen¬ 
tious,  profane,  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave 
with  common  politeness,  yet  not  too  proud  to 
pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he  was  so  useful  an 
ally,  and  so  mischievous  an  enemy,  that  he 
was  frequently  courted  even  by'  those  who  most 
detested  him.-jv 

He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  the  court. 
His  interest  had  been  weakened  in  some  places 
by  the  remodelling  of  the  western  boroughs  ; 
his  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  elevation 
of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and 

*  North’s  Life  of  Guildford.  228. 

f  Burnet,  i.  382;  Kamlon  Papers;  Lord  Conway  to  Sir 
George  Rawdon,  Dec.  28,  1677. 


the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  made  a  speech 
to  both  houses.  He  declared  himself  resolved 
to  maintain  the  established  government  in 
Church  and  State;  but  he  weakened  the  effect 
of  this  declaration  byT  addressing  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  admonition  to  the  Commons.  He  was 
apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  dole  out  money  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus  force 
him  to  call  them  frequently  together ;  but  he 
must  warn  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt 
with,  and  that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meet 
them  often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it  was 
evident  that  without  money  the  government 
could  not  be  carried  on,  these  expressions 
plainly  implied  that,  if  they'  did  not  give  him 
as  much  money  as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it. 
Strange  to  say,  this  harangue  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the 
bar.  Such  acclamations  were  then  usual.  It 
has  now  been,  during  many  years,  the  grave 
and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments  to  hear,  in 
respectful  silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable 
or  unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from  the 
throne.  J 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  king 
had  concisely  explained  his  reasons  for  calling 
Parliament  together,  the  minister  who  held  the 
great  seal  should,  at  more  length,  explain  to 
the  houses  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Guild¬ 
ford,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  Claren¬ 
don,  Bridgeman,  Shaftesbury,  and  Nottingham, 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  oration,  but  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  that  his  services 
were  not  wanted.  $ 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  returned  to 
their  own  chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  a  revenue  on  the  king. 

Then  Seymour  stood  up.  How  he  stood, 
looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief  of  a  disso¬ 
lute  and  high-spirited  gentry,  with  the  artifi¬ 
cial  ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  profusion 
round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  expression 
of  voluptuousness  and  disdain  in  his  eye  and 
on  his  lip,  the  likenesses  of  him  which  still 
remain  enable  us  to  imagine.  It  was  not,  the 
haughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  should  withhold  from  the  crown  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government.  But 
was  there  indeed  a  Parliament  ?  Were  there 
not  on  the  benches  many  men  who  had,  as  all 
the  world  knew,  no  right  to  sit  there ;  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  many  men  forced  by'  intimidation  on 
reluctant  voters,  and  many  men  returned  by 
corporations  which  had  no  legal  existence  ? 
Had  not  constituent  bodies  been  remodelled  ' 
defiance  of  royal  charters  and  of  immem 
prescription?  Had  not  returning  officers  be^n 
everywhere  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  the 
court  ?  Seeing  that  the  very  principles  t 
representation  had  been  thus  systematical 
attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng 
of  gentlemen  which  he  saw  round  him  by  thc 
honourable  name  of  a  House  of  Commons  ;  yet 
never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  concerned 
the  public  weal  that  the  character  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  im 


|  London  Gazette,  May  25,  1685 ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  May 
22*1685. 

$  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  256. 
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pended  over  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  realm.  It  was  matter  of  vulgar 
notoriety,  it  was  matter  which  required  no 
proof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of  reli¬ 
gion.  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart 
of  liberty,  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
“  Before  we  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions 
so  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain  whether 
we  really  are  a  legislature.  Let  our  first  pro¬ 
ceeding  be  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  elections  have  been  conducted ;  and  let  us 
look  to  i  t  that  the  inquiry  be  impartial ;  for,  if 
the  nation  shall  find  that  no  redress  is  to  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  methods,  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  ere  long,  suffer  the  justice  which  we 
refuse  to  do.”  He  concluded  by  moving  that, 
before  any  supply  was  granted,  the  House 
would  take  into  consideration  petitions  against 
returns,  and  that  no  member  whose  right  to  sit 
was  disputed  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  ven¬ 
tured  to  second  the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour 
had  said  much  that  no  other  man  could  have 
said  with  impunity.  The  proposition  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered  on  the 
journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Barillon  informed  his  master  that 
many  who  had  not  dared  to  applaud  that  re¬ 
markable  speech  had  cordially  approved  of  it ; 
that  it  was  the  universal  subject  of  conversation 
throughout  London  ;  and  that  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  seemed  likely  to  be 
durable.* 

The  Commons  went  into  committee  without 
delay,  and  voted  to  the  king,  for  life,  the  whole 
revenue  enjoyed  by  his  brother. f 

The  zealous  Churchmen,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  House,  seem  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
had  met  the  wish  of  James  touching  the  reve¬ 
nue  entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession  on 
his  part.  They  said  that  much  had  been  done 
to  gratify  him,  and  that  they  must  now  do 
something  to  gratify  the  nation.  The  House, 
therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
religion,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  In  that  committee  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  first 
expressed  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England.  The  second  called  on  the  king  to  put 
in  execution  the  penal  laws  against  all  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  that  Church.  J 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished  to 
see  the  Protestant  Dissenters  tolerated,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  alone  persecuted.  But  the 
Whigs  were  a  small  and  a  disheartened  minor¬ 
ity.  They  therefore  kept  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their  party 
name,  abstained  from  obtruding  their  peculiar 
opinions  on  a  hostile  audience,  and  steadily 
supported  every  proposition  tending  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  as  yet  subsisted  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of 
religion  were  known  at  Whitehall,  the  king’s 
anger  was  great.  Nor  can  we  justly  blame  him 
for  resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories.  If 


*  Burnet,  i.  639;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  22, 16S5 :  Barillon, 

and  1685.  The  silence  of  the  journals  per- 

Inne  2  June  4 

plexed  Mr.  Fox ;  hut  it  is  explained  hy  the  circumstance 
that  Seymour's  motii  n  was  not  seconded. 


they  were  disposed  to  insist  on  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  penal  code,  they  clearly  ought 
to  have  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  for  to 
place  a  papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist 
on  his  persecuting  to  the  death  the  teachers  of 
that  faith  in  which  alone,  on  his  principles, 
salvation  could  be  found,  was  monstrous.  In 
mitigating  by  a  lenient  administration  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the  king 
violated  no  constitutional  principle.  He  only 
exerted  a  power  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  crown.  Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  after¬ 
ward  done  by  a  succession  of  sovereigns  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  by 
William,  by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  whose  lives  he  could  save 
without  infringing  any  law,  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  discharging  what  he 
considered  as  their  first  duty,  he  would  have 
drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt 
even  of  those  to  whose  prejudices  he  had  made 
so  shameful  a  concession ;  and,  had  he  contented 
himself  with  granting  to  the  members  of  his 
own  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative  of 
mercy,  posterity  would  have  unanimously  ap¬ 
plauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt,  on  reflection, 
that  they  had  acted  absurdly.  They  were  also 
disturbed  by  learning  that  the  king,  to  whom 
they  looked  up  with  superstitious  reverence, 
was  greatly  provoked.  They  made  haste,  there¬ 
fore,  to  atone  for  their  offence.  In  the  House 
they  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  which 
in  the  committee  they  had  unanimously  adopted, 
and  passed  a  resolution  importing  that  they 
relied  with  entire  confidence  on  his  majesty’s 
gracious  promise  to  protect  that  religion  which 
was  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself. $ 

Three  days  later  the  king  informed  the  House 
that  his  brother  had  left  some  debts,  and  that 
the  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance  were  nearly 
exhausted.  It  was  promptly  resolved  that  new 
taxes  should  be  imposed.  The  person  on  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means 
was  Sir  Dudley  North,  younger  brother  of  the 
lord  keeper.  Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  life  been 
sent  to  the  Levant,  where  he  had  been  long 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Most  men 
would,  in  such  a  situation,  have  allowed  their 
faculties  to  rust,  for  at  Smyrna  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  there  were  few  books  and  few  intelligent 
companions.  But  the  young  factor  had  one  of 
those  vigorous  understandings  which  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he 
meditated  deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade, 
and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete  and  ad¬ 
mirable  theory,  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After  an  exile  of 
many  years,  Dudley  North  returned  to  England 
with  a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  business 
as  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  city  of  London. 
His  profound  knowledge,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  of  commercial  matters,  and  the  per¬ 
spicuity  and  liveliness  with  which  he  explained 


f  Journals,  May  22;  Stat..  Jac.  II.,  i.  1. 
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his  views,  speedily  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  statesmen.  The  government  found  in  him  at 
once  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  slave ;  for  with  his  rare  mental  endowments 
were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling 
heart.  When  the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full 
progress,  he  had  consented  to  he  made  sheriff, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  court.  His  juries  had  never 
failed  to  find  verdicts  of  guilty ;  and,  on  a  day 
of  judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven  to  his 
fine  house  in  Basingliall  Street  for  orders.  His 
services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  an  alderman’s  gown,  and  with 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs.  He 
had  been  brought  into  Parliament  for  Banbury, 
and,  though  a  new  member,  was  the  person  on 
whom  the  lord  treasurer  chiefly  relied  for  the 
conduct  of  financial  business  in  the  Lower 
House.* 

Though  the  Commons  were  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  to  grant  a  further  supply  to  the 
crown,  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  that  supply  should  be 
drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  that  part 
of  the  sum  which  was  required  should  be  raised 
by  laying  an  additional  impost,  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  on  wine  and  vinegar ;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this  was  needed.  Several  ab¬ 
surd  schemes  were  suggested.  Many  country 
gentlemen  were  disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on 
all  new  buildings  in  the  capital.  Such  a  tax, 
it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  growth  of  a  city 
which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
an  1  aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy.  Dud- 
lej  North’s  plan  was,  that  additional  duties 
should  be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamour  was 
raised.  Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar- 
bakers,  and  tobacconists  petitioned  the  House, 
and  besieged  the  public  offices.  The  people  of 
Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputa¬ 
tion  which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Rochester  was  for  a  moment  staggered; 
but  North’s  ready  wit  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Parliament,  against  all  opposition.  The 
old  members  were  annoyed  at  seeing  a  man 
who  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  the  House, 
and  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  assume,  with  confidence,  and 
discharge  with  ability,  all  the  functions  of  a 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. f 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thus  the  crown 
was  in  possession  of  a  clear  income  of  about 
nineteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  derived 
from  England  alone.  Such  an  income  was  then 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  time  of  peace.  { 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  mean  time,  discussed 
several  important  questions.  The  Tory  party 
had  always  been  strong  among  the  peers.  It 
included  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  and  had 
been  re-enforced,  during  the  four  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  seve¬ 


*  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North  ;  Life  of  Lord 
eluildford,  166;  MKlulloch’s  Literatuie  of  Political  Eco¬ 
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ral  fresh  creations  Of  the  new  nobles,  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord-treasurer  Ro¬ 
chester,  the  Lord-keeper  Guildford,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  the  Lord  Godolphin,  and 
the  Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return  from 
Versailles,  had  been  made  a  baron  of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the 
case  of  four  members  of  their  body  who  had 
been  impeached  in  the  late  reign,  but  had  never 
been  brought  to  trial,  and  had,  after  a  long 
confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench.  Three  of  the  peers  who  were 
thus  under  recognisances  were  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great 
note  and  influence,  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Since 
he  had  fallen  from  power  and  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason  by  the  Commons,  four  Parlia¬ 
ments  had  been  dissolved;  but  he  had  been 
neither  acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679  the 
Lords  had  considered,  with  reference  to  his 
situation,  the  question  whether  an  impeach¬ 
ment  was  or  was  not  terminated  by  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  They  had  resolved,  after  long  debate  and 
full  examination  of  precedents,  that  the  im- 
peachmenhwas  still  pending.  That  resolution 
they  now  rescinded.  A  few  Whig  nobles  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose. 
The  Commons  silently  acquiesced  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Upper  House.  Danby  again  took 
his  seat  among  his  peers,  and  became  an  active 
and  powerful  member  of  the  Tory  party. $ 

The  constitutional  question  on  which  the 
Lords  thus,  in  the  short  space  of  six  years, 
pronounced  two  diametrically  opposite  deci¬ 
sions,  slept  during  more  than  a  century,  and 
was  at  length  revived  by  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  during  the  long  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  rule  laid  down  in  1679,  or  the  op¬ 
posite  rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  law  of  the  land.  The  point  was 
long  debated  in  both  houses  ;  and  the  best  legal 
and  parliamentary  abilities  which  an  age  pre¬ 
eminently  fertile  both  in  legal  and  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  ability  could  supply,  were  emp'oyed 
in  the  discussion.  The  lawyers  were  not  un¬ 
equally  divided.  Thurlow.  Kenyon,  Scott,  and 
Erskine  maintained  that  the  dissolution  had 
put  an  end  to  the  impeachment.  The  con¬ 
trary  doctrine  was  held  by  Majisfield,  Camden, 
Loughborough,  and  Grant.  But  among  those 
statesmen  who  grounded  their  arguments,  not 
on  precedents  and  technical  analogies,  but  on 
deep  and  broad  constitutional  principles,  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Pitt  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  pending.  Both  houses, 
by  great  majorities,  set  aside  the  decision  of 
1685,  and  pronounced  the  decision  of  1679  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Parliament 
Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions 
of  Oates,  the  most  signal  had  been  the  judicial 
murder  of  Stafford.  The  sentence  of  that 
unhappy  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by  all 
impartial  persons  as  unjust.  The  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries.  It  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Legislature,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guilt¬ 
less  sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited  stain 
from  a  name  long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A 
bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,  in  spite  of  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent  blood.  The 
Commons  read  the  bill  twice  without  a  division, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  committed;  but,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  committee,  arrived  news 
that  a  formidable  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
the  west  of  England.  It  was  consequently  ne¬ 
cessary  to  postpone  much  important  business. 
The  reparation  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford 
was  deferred,  as  it  was  supposed,  onty  for  a 
short  time.  But  the  misgovernment  of  James 
in  a  few  months  completely  turned  the  tide  of 
public  feeling.  During  several  generations  the 


Roman  Catholics  were  in  no  condition  to  de¬ 
mand  reparation  for  injustice,  and  accounted 
themselves  happy  if  they  were  permitted  to 
live  unmolested  in  obscurity  and  silence  At 
length,  in  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
day  on  which  the  blood  of  Stafford  was  shed  on 
lower  Hill,  the  tardy  expiation  was  accom¬ 
plished.  A  law  annulling  the  attainder  and 
restoring  the  injured  family  to  its.  ancient  dig¬ 
nities  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  crown,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
public  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  passed  with¬ 
out  one  dissentient  voice.* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  t  'ould  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  that  rebellion  by  which 
the  deliberations  of  the  Houses  were  suddenly 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 


''TOWARD  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  some  Whigs  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to  their 
party,  and  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked 
out  for  destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were,  in  general,  men  of  fiery 
temper  and  weak  judgment.  They  were  also 
under  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  illusion 
which  seems  to  belong  to  their  situation.  A 
politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a  hostile 
faction  generally  sees  the  society  which  he  has 
quitted  through  a  false  medium.  Every  object 
is  distorted  and  discoloured  by  his  regrets,  his 
longings,  and  his  resentments.  Every  little 
discontent  appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  cannot  be 
convinced  that  his  country  does  not  pine  for 
him  as  much  as  he  pines  for  his  country.  He 
imagines  that  all  his  old  associates,  who  still 
dwell  at  their  homes  and  enjoy  their  estates, 
are  tormented  by  the  same  feelings  which  make 
life  a  burden  to  himself.  The  longer  his  expa¬ 
triation,  the  greater  does  this  hallucination  be¬ 
come.  The  lapse  of  time  which  cools  the  ardour 
of  the  friends  whom  he  has  left  behind  inflames 
his.  Every  month  his  impatience  to  revisit  his 
native  land  increases,  and  every  month  his  na¬ 
tive  land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a  madness  when  many 
exiles  who  suffer  in  the  same  cause  herd  toge¬ 
ther  on  a  foreign  shore.  Their  chief  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and  of 
what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into 
animosity  against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed 
each  other  with  extravagant  hopes  of  victory 
and  revenge.  Thus  they  become  ripe  for  enter¬ 
prises  which  would  at  once  be  pronounced  hope¬ 
less  by  any  man  whose  passions  had  not  de-- 
prived  him  of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who 
had  assembled  on  the  Continent.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  which  they  kept  up  with  England  was, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  tended  to  excite  their 
feelings  and  to  mislead  tb»ir  judgment.  Their 
information  concerning  the  temper  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  worst. 


members  of  the  Whig  party;  from  men  who 
were  plotters  and  libellers  by  profession;  who 
were  pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice;  who 
were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through  back 
streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks 
in  cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who 
had  been  the  ornaments  of  the  country  par¬ 
ty,  the  statesmen  who  afterward  guided  the 
counsels  of  the  Convention,  would  have  given 
advice  very  different  from  that  which  was  given 
by  such  men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  but  had  been  more  distin¬ 
guished  there  as  an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier, 
and  had  early  quitted  the  profession  of  arms  for 
pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper.  Ilis  hatred 
of  monarchy  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  a 
long  series  of  conspiracies,  first  against  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  and  then  against  the  Stuarts.  But  with 
Wildman’s  fanaticism  was  joined  a  tender  care 
for  his  own  safety.  He  had  a  wonderful  skill 
in  grazing  the  edge  of  treason.  No  man  under¬ 
stood  better  how  to  instigate  others  to  despe¬ 
rate  enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated 
to  a  jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst, 
ambiguous.  Such  was  his  cunning,  that,  though 
always  plotting,  though  always  known  to  be 
plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly  watched 
by  a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  every 
danger,  and  died  in  his  bed,  after  having  seen 
two  generations  of  his  accomplices  die  on  the 
gallows,  f  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the  same 
class,  hot-headed,  but  faint-hearted,  constantly 
urged  to  the  brink  of  danger  by  enthusiasm, 
and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink  by  cow¬ 
ardice.  He  had  considerable  influence  among 
a  portion  of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely 
in  defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  had 
drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe  censure  of 
the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  to 
palliate  the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of 


*  Stab  5  Geo.  IV,  c.  46. 
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Leyden.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  possessed 
a  little  courage,  he  would  have  trod  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  wretches  whom  he  defended.  He 
was  at  this  time  concealing  himself  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  for  warrants  were  out  against 
him  on  account  of  a  grossly  calumnious  paper 
of  which  the  government  had  discovered  him  to 
be  the  author.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence 
and  counsel  men  such  as  have  been  described 
were  likely  to  send  to  the  outlaws  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  Of  the  general  character  of  those 
outlaws,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  few 
samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
John  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity 
with  the  Hydes,  and,  through  the  Hydes,  with 
James.  Ayloffe  had  early  made  himself  re¬ 
markable  by  offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the 
government.  At  a  time  when  the  ascendency 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  had  excited  general 
uneasiness,  he  had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden 
shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the  English, 
of  French  tyranny,  into  the  chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  subsequently  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Whig  plot;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  design  of 
assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He  was  a 
man  of  parts  and  courage;  but  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter  did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan  divines 
whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallio  or  some¬ 
thing  worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might 
profess  for  civil  liberty,  the  saints  would  do 
well  to  avoid  all  connection  with  him.f 

Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer. 
He  had  long  resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been 
celebrated  in  his  own  neighbourhood  as  a  vehe¬ 
ment  Republican.  At  one  time  he  had  formed 
a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  expected  to  find  institutions  better  suited  to 
his  taste  than  those  of  England.  His  activity 
in  electioneering  had  introduced  him  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They  had  employed 
him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length,  admitted 
him  to  their  most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  scheme  of  insurrection, 
and  had  undertaken  to  head  a  rising  in  his  own 
city.  He  had  also  been  privy  to  the  more  odi¬ 
ous  plot  against  the  lives  of  Charles  and  James; 
but  he  always  declared  that,  though  privy  to 
it,  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  associates  from  carrying  their  de¬ 
sign  into  effect.  For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pur¬ 
suits,  Wade  seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that  sort  of 
nerve  which  make  a  good  soldier.  Unhappily, 
his  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be  not 
of  sufficient  force  to  support  him  when  the  fight 
was  over,  and  when,  in  prison,  he  had  to  choose 
between  death  and  infamy.  J 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Goodenough, 
who  had  formerly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don.  On  this  man  his  party  had  long  relied 
for  services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and  espe¬ 


*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1 68 T  ;  Forguson’s  MS.  in  Ea- 
ehard's  History,  iii.  704;  Grey’s  Narrative:  Sprat’s  True 
Account ;  Dan  vers’s  Treatise  on  Baptism ;  Danvers's  Inno- 
nencv  and  Truth  Vindicated;  Crosby’s  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Baptists. 
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Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  accused  Ayloffe  of  proposing  to 
fcssassinate  the  Duke  of  York;  but  Lord  Howard  was  an 
liar ;  and  this  story  was  not  part  of  his  original  con- 


cially  for  the  selection  of  jurymen  not  likely  ta 
be  troubled  with  scruples  in  political  cases. 
He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  those  dark 
and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot  whi  oh  had 
been  carefully  concealed  from  the  most  respect¬ 
able  Whigs ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  for  it  will 
be  seen  that,  after  having  disgraced  a  noble 
cause  by  his  crimes,  he  betrayed  it  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  well-merited  punishment.  $ 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  Richard 
Rumbold.  He  had  held  a  commission  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  own  regiment,  had  guarded  the  scaffold 
before  the  Banqueting  House  on  the  day  of  the 
great  execution,  had  fought  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  and  had  always  shown  in  the  highest 
degree  the  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
invincible  army  in  which  he  served,  courage  of 
the  truest  temper,  fiery  enthusiasm,  both  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious,  and  with  that  enthusiasm 
all  the  power  of  self-government  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  men  trained  in  well-disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  When  the 
Republican  troops  were  disbanded,  Rumbold 
became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on  his  trade 
near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  from  which  the 
Rye  House  Plot  derives  its  name.  It  had  been 
suggested,  though  not  absolutely  determined, 
in  the  conferences  of  the  most  violent  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  of  the  malecontents,  that  armed  men 
should  be  stationed  in  the  Rye  House  to  attack 
the  guards  who  were  to  escort  Charles  and 
Janies  from  Newmarket  to  London.  In  these 
conferences  Rumbold  had  borne  a  part  from 
which  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  if  his 
clear  understanding  had  not  been  overclouded, 
and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  by  party 
spirit.  || 

Far  superior  in  station  to  those  exiles  who 
have  hitherto  been  named  was  Ford  Grey,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wark.  He  had  been  a  zealous  exclu- 
sionist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of  insur¬ 
rection,  and  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  had  succeeded  in  making  his  keepers 
drunk,  and  in  effecting  his  escape  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  His  abilities  were  respectable,  and  his 
manners  pleasing;  but  his  life  had  been  sullied 
by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  Her 
sister,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  associate  and  correspond  with  him  as 
with  a  brother  by  blood.  A  fatal  attachment 
sprang  up.  The  high  spirit  and  strong  pas¬ 
sions  of  Lady  Henrietta  broke  through  all  re¬ 
straints  of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scandalous 
elopement  disclosed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
shame  of  two  illustrious  families.  Grey  and 
some  of  the  agents  who  had  served  him  in  his 
amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  A  scene  unparalleled  in  our  legal 
history  was  exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless 
front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour.  Nor  did 


fession,  but  was  added  afterward  by  way  of  supplement, 
and  therefore  deserves  no  credit  whatever. 

'.t  Wade’s  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  6845;  Lansdowne  MS., 
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True  Account.  Wade  owned  that  Holloway  had  told 
nothing  but  truth. 
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the  great  Whig  lords  flinch  from  their  friend’s 
side  even  in  that  extremity.  Those  whom  he 
had  wronged  stood  over  against  him,  and  were 
moved  to  transports  of  rage  by  the  sight  of 
him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  poured  forth 
reproaches  and  curses  on  the  wretched  Hen¬ 
rietta.  The  countess  gave  evidence,  broken  by 
many  sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  When  the 
court  rose.  Lord  Berkeley  called  on  all  his 
friends  to  help  him  to  seize  his  daughter.  The 
partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her.  Swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides ;  a  skirmish  took 
place  in  Westminster  TIall ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  judges  and  tipstaves  parted 
the  combatants.  In  our  time,  such  a  trial 
would  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  public 
man ;  but  in  that  age  the  standard  of  morality 
among  the  great  was  so  low,  and  party  spirit 
was  so  violent,  that  Grey  still  continued  to  have 
considerable  influence,  though  the  Puritans, 
who  formed  a  strong  section  of  the  Whig  party, 
looked  somewhat  coldly  on  him.* 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather,  it  may 
be,  of  the  fortune  of  Grey,  deserves  notice.  It 
was  admitted  that  everywhere,  except  on  the 
field  of  battle,  he  showed  a  high  degree  of 
courage.  More  than  once,  in  embarrassing 
circumstances,  when  his  life  and  liberty  were 
at  stake,  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  and  his 
perfect  command  of  all  his  faculties  extorted 
praise  from  those  who  neither  loved  nor  es¬ 
teemed  him.  But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred,  less 
perhaps  by  his  fault  than  by  mischance,  the 
degrading  imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Ardent  and 
intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth  was 
everywhere  else  effeminate  and  irresolute. 
The  accident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  courage, 
and  his  superficial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a 
post  for  which-  he  was  altogether  unfitted. 
After  witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  which 
he  had  been  the  nominal  head,  he  had  retired 
to  Holland.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
had  now  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  They 
received  him  most  hospitably;  for  they  hoped 
that,  by  treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should 
establish  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fa  ther. 
They  knew  that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet 
wearied  out ;  that  letters  and  supplies  of  money 
still  came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  retreat ;  and  that  Charles  frowned  on 
those  who  sought  to  pay  their  court  by  speak¬ 
ing  ill  of  his  banished  son.  The  duke  had  been 
encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  displeasure,  he 
would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  all  his  high  honours  and  commands. 
Animated  by  such  expectations,  he  had  been 
the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the  late  winter. 
He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  at  a 
sue  cession  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Orange 
Hall,  which  blazes  on  every  side  in  the  most 
ostentatious  colouring  of  Jordaens  and  Hond- 
thorst.f  lie  had  introduced  the  English  coun¬ 
try  dance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  ladies, 


*  Grey’s  Narrative ;  .his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials  ,  Sprat’s  True  Account. 

t  Tn  the  Pcpysian  Collection  is  a  print  representing  one 
of  the  hails  which  about  this  time  'William  and  Mary  gave 
in  the  Oranje  Zaal. 


and  had,  in  his  turn,  learned  from  them  to 
skate  on  the  canals.  The  princess  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  expeditions  on  the  ice ;  and  the 
figure  which  she  made  there,  poised  on  one  leg, 
and  clad  in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had 
caused  some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreign 
ministers.  The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been 
characteristic  of  the  stadtholder’s  court  seemed 
to  have  vanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stern  and 
pensive  William  relaxed  into  good  humour  when 
his  brilliant  guest  appeared.  J 

Monmouth,  meanwhile,  carefully  avoided  all 
that  could  give  otfence  in  the  quarter  to  which 
he  looked  for  protection.  He  saw  little  of  any 
Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those  violent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
Whig  plot.  He  was,  therefore,  loudly  accused 
by  his  old  associates  of  fickleness  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  § 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation 
urged  with  more  vehemence  and  bitterness  thaD 
by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Judas  of  Dryden’a 
great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by  birth  a  Scot, 
but  England  had  long  been  his  residence.  At 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had 
held  a  living  in  Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a 
Presbyterian ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Independent 
He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which  the 
Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to 
Westminster  School  and  the  Charter  House,  and 
he  had  preached  to  large  congregations  at  a 
meeting  in  Moorfields.  He  had  also  published 
some  theological  treatises,  which  may  still  be 
found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libra¬ 
ries  ;  but,  though  texts  of  Scripture  were  al¬ 
ways  on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pecuniary 
transactions  with  him  soon  found  him  to  be  a 
mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  theology  to  the  worst  part  of  poli¬ 
tics.  He  belonged  to  the  class  whose  office  it 
is  to  render  in  troubled  times  to  exasperated 
parties  those  services  from  which  honest'  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the 
class  of  fanatical  knaves.  Violent,  malignant, 
regardless  of  truth,  and  insensible  to  shame, 
insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue, 
in  tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  lie  toil¬ 
ed  during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines  of 
faction.  lie  lived  among  libellers  and  falsa 
witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  secret 
purse  from  which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  received  liir.e,  and  the  director  of  a  secret 
press  whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name, 
were  daily  issued.  He  boasted  that  he  con¬ 
trived  to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace  of 
Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under  the  royal 
pillow.  In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many 
shifts,  was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  corners  of  London.  He  was  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  original 
author  of  those  sanguinary  schemes  which 
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brought  so  much  discredit  on  the  whole  Whig 
party.  When  the  conspiracy  was  detected  and 
his  associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them 
farewell  with  a  laugh,  and  told  them  that  they 
were  novices;  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight, 
concealment,  and  disguise,  and  that  he  should 
never  leave  otf  plotting  while  he  lived.  He  es¬ 
caped  to  the  Continent.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  on  the  Continent  he  was  not  secure.  The 
English  envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  directed 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French  go¬ 
vernment  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pis¬ 
toles  to  any  who  would  seize  him.  Nor  was  it 
easy  for  him  to  escape  notice ;  for  his  broad 
Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his  lan¬ 
tern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes,  which 
were  always  overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks 
inflamed  by  an  eruption,  bis  shoulders  deformed 
by  a  stoop,  and  Ills  gait  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him 
remarkable  wherever  he  appeared.  But,  though 
he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar 
animosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this  animosity 
was  simulated,  and  that  the  officers  of  justice 
had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  That  he  was 
really  a  bitter  malecontent  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  pretend¬ 
ing  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the  Whigs,  and 
by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so 
much  information  as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his 
credit.  This  hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  seemed  to. his  associates  to  be 
his  unnatural  recklessness  and  audacity.  Be¬ 
ing  himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  liis 
vote  for  the  most  violent  and  perilous  course, 
and  sneered  very  complacently  at  the  pusillani¬ 
mity  of  men  who,  not  having  taken  the  infa¬ 
mous  precautions  on  which  he  relied,  wore  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  twice  before  they  placed  life, 
and  objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a  single  ha¬ 
zard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he 
began  to  form  new  projects  against  the  English 
government,  and  found  among  his  fellow-emi¬ 
grants  men  ready  to  listen  to  his  evil  counsels. 
Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately  aloof ; 
and,  without  the  help  of  Monmouth’s  immense 
popularity,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  any 
thing.  Yet  such  was  the  impatience  and  rash¬ 
ness  of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find  another 
leader.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  a  solitary 
retreat  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  where 
Edmund  Ludlow,  once  conspicuous  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  and  among 
the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  .Justice,  had, 
during  many  years,  hidden  himself  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  The  stern 
aid  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his  her¬ 
mitage.  His  work,  he  said,  was  done.  If 
England  was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be 
saved  by  younger  men.f 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Any  hope  which 
the  proscribed  Whigs  might  have  cherished  of 
returning  peaceably  to  their  native  land  was 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless  ttnd 
good-natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession  of  a 
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prince  obstinate  in  all  things,  and  especially 
obstinate  in  revenge.  Ferguson  was  in  his  ele¬ 
ment.  Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer 
and  of  a  statesman,  he  had,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  unenviable  qualifications  of  a  tempter  ;  and 
now,  with  the  malevolent  activity  and  dexterity 
of  an  evil  spirit,  he  ran  from  outlaw  to  outlaw, 
chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  up  in  every 
bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  se¬ 
duce  Monmouth.  The  situation  of  that  unhap¬ 
py  young  man  was  completely  changed.  Wliilo 
he  was  dancing  and  skating  at  the  Hague,  and 
expecting  every  day  a  summons  to  London,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  misery  by  the  tidings  of 
his  father’s  death  and  of  his  uncle’s  accession. 
During  the  night  which  followed  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  hear  his  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries.  He 
quitted  the  Hague  on  the  next  day,  having  so¬ 
lemnly  pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prince 
and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  the  government  of  England, 
and  having  been  supplied  by  them  with  money 
to  meet  immediate  demands.  J 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Monmouth 
was  not  a  bright  one.  There  was  no  probabili¬ 
ty  that  he  would  be  recalled  from  banishment. 
On  the  Continent  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
passed  amid  the  splendour  and  festivity  of  a 
court.  Ilis  cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have 
really  regarded  him  with  kindness:  but  they 
could  no  longer  countenance  him  openly  with¬ 
out  serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture  between 
England  and  Holland.  William  offered  a  kind 
and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  which  was 
then  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  emperor 
and  the  Turks  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with 
interest  almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Cru¬ 
sades  had  excited  five  hundred  years  earlier. 
Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  Christendom.  The  prince  advised 
Monmouth  to  repair  to  the  imperial  camp,  and 
assured  him  that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should 
not  want  the  means ‘of  making  an  appearanco 
befitting  an  English  nobleman. $  This  counsel 
was  excellent;  but  the  duke  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied 
by  Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank  and  am¬ 
ple  fortune,  who  loved  him  passionately,  who 
had  sacrificed  for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour 
and  the  hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Under 
the  soothing  influence  of  female  friendship,  his 
lacerated  mind  lmaled  fast.  He  seemed  to  have 
found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  repose,  and 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  a  splendid  court  and  the  head  of  n 
great  party,  that  he  had  commanded  armies, 
and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet. 
Ferguson  employed  all  his  powers  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  Grey,  who  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a 
pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No  art  was 


J  Avrux  Nor.,  Feb.  20,  22,  1685 ;  Monmouth's  letter  u 
James  from  Ringwood. 

2  The  History  of  King  William  the  Third,  2d  edition 
1703,  vol.  i.  ICO. 
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epared  whigli  ould  draw  Monmouth  from  re¬ 
treat.  To  the  first  invitations  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  old  associates  he  returned  un¬ 
favourable  answers.  He  pronounced  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  descent  on  England  insuperable; 
protested  that  he  was  sick  of  public  life,  and 
begged  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  newly- 
found  happiness.  But  he  was  little  in  the  habit 
of  resisting  skilful  and  urgent  importunity.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  re¬ 
tirement  by  the  same  powerful  influence  which 
had  made  that  retirement  delightful.  Lady 
Wentworth  wished  to  see  him  a  king.  Her 
rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were  put  at  his 
disposal.  Monmouth’s  judgment  was  not  con¬ 
vinced,  but  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist  such 
solicitations.* 

By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  wel¬ 
comed,  and  unanimously  acknowledged  as  their 
head.  But  there  was  another  class  of  emigrants 
who  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  supre¬ 
macy.  Misgoverninent,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  in  the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had 
driven  from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many 
fugitives,  the  intemperance  of  whose  political 
and  religious  zeal  was  proportioned  to  the  op¬ 
pression  which  they  had  undergone.  These 
men  were  not  willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Evefi  in  destitution  and  exile  they  retained  their 
punctilious  national  pride,  and  would  not  con¬ 
sent  that  their  country  should  be,  in  their  per¬ 
sons,  degraded  into  a  province.  They  had  a 
captain  of  their  own,  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of 
Argyle,  who,  as  head  of  the  great  tribe  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  known  among  the  population  of  the 
Highlands  by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Callum 
More.  His  father,  the  Marquess  of  Argyle, 
had  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Royalists 
to  have  atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to 
bestoiv  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  a  state 
prison  in  Ilolyrood,  on  Charles  the  Second. 
After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  mar¬ 
quess  was  put  to  death.  His  marquisate  be¬ 
came  extinct ;  hut  his  son  was  permitted  to  in¬ 
herit  the  ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
the  greatest  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The 
earl’s  conduct  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  Restoration  had  oeen,  as  he  after¬ 
ward  thought,  criminally  moderate.  He  had, 
on  some  occasions,  opposed  the  administration 
which  afflicted  his  country,  but  his  opposition 
had  been  languid  and  cautious.  His  compli¬ 
ances  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  given  scan¬ 
dal  to  rigid  Presbyterians ;  and  so  far  had  he 
been  from  showing  any  inclination  to  resistance, 
that,  when  the  Covenanters  had  been  persecuted 
into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the  field 
a  large  body  of  his  dependants  to  support  the 
government. 

Such  had  been  his  political  course  until  the 
Duke  of  York  came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed 
with  the  whole  regal  authority.  The  despotic 

*  Welwood’s  Memoirs,  App.  xv. ;  Burnet,  i.  630.  Grey  told 
a  somewhat  different  story  ;  bathe  told  it  to  save  his  life. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  Don  l’edro 
Romiuillo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  bow  Countries 
written  about  this  time,  sneers  at  Monmouth  for  living  on 
the  bounty  of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  very  unfounded 
suspicion  that  the  duke’s  passion  was  altogether  interested. 
“Hallandose  hoy  tan  falto  de  medios  gue  ha  menester 
fcrasfortnarse  en  Amor  con  Miledi  en  vista  de  la  neceeidad 
da  coder  subsister.” — Ronquillo  to  Grana,  ^priVfo  1685. 
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viceroy  soon  found  that  he  could  not  expect  en¬ 
tire  support  from  Argyle.  Since  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gained, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  grounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the 
spirit  of  party  and  the  spirit  of  chicane  were 
ashamed  of  them,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts  afterward  asserted 
that  it  was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence 
into  effect,  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding  his  ex¬ 
tensive  jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands.  Whether 
James  designed,  as  his  enemies  suspected,  to 
commit  murder,  or  only,  as  his  friends  affirmed, 
to  commit  extortion  by  threatening  to  commit 
murder,  cannot  now  be  known.  “  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Scotch  law,”  said  Halifax  to  King 
Charles  ;  “but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced. ”j- 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and 
thence  passed  over  to  Friesland.  In  that  so- 
cluded  province  his  father  had  bought  a  small 
estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in 
civil  troubles.  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
that  this  purchase  had  been  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  predictions  of  a  Celtic  seer,  to 
whom  it  had  been  revealed  that  Mac  Callum 
More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth  from  the 
ancient  mansion  of  his  race  at  Iuverary;j;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  politic  marquess  had 
been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
than  by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.  In  Fries¬ 
land  Earl  Archibald  resided  during  some  time 
so  quietly  that  it  was  not  generally  known 
whither  he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  was  a  party  to  the  Whig  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  concerted  with  the  chiefs  of  that 
conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland. $  This 
plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  became  again  the  sub¬ 
ject  ofhis  thoughts  after  the  demise  ofthecrown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent, 
reflected  much  more  deeply  on  religious  Ques¬ 
tions  than  in  the  preceding  years  of  his  life. 
In  one  respect  the  effect  of  these  reflections  on 
his  mind  had  been  pernicious.  1 1  is  partiality 
for  the  synodical  form  of  church  government 
now  amounted  to  bigotry.  When  he  remem¬ 
bered  how  long  he  had  conformed  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  worship,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse,  and  showed  too  many  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  atone  for  his  defection  by  violence 
and  intolerance.  He  had,  however,  Jn  no  loniS 
time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear 
and  love  of  a  higher  power  had  nerved  him  for 
the  most  formidable  conflicts  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  ndversity  his  assistance 
was  of  the  highest  moment.  Though  proscribed 
and  a  fugitive,  he  was  still,  in  some  sense,  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  British  dominions. 

f  Proceeding  against  Argyle  in  the  Collection  rf  Stain 
Trials;  Burnet,  i.  521:  A  true  and  plain  Account  <  f  the 
Discoveries  made  in  Scotland,  1681:  Tho  Scotch  Mist 
cleared:  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  Vindication;  Lord  Foun- 
tainhall’s  Chronological  Notes. 

J  Information  of  Robert  Saith  in  tho  Appendix  t« 
Sprat’s  True  Account. 

#  True  and  plain  Account  of  the  Discoveries  made  la 
Scotland. 
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In  wealth  even  before  his  attainder,  he  was 
probably  inferior,  not  only  to  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  nobles,  but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires 
of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal  au¬ 
thority,  an  authority  which  no  wealth  could 
give  and  which  no  attainder  could  take  away, 
made  him,  as  a  leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly 
formidable.  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any 
confidence  that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the 
government,  even  his  own  game-keepers  and 
huntsmen  would  stand  by  him.  An  Earl  of 
Bedford,  an  Earl  of  Devonshire,  could  not  en¬ 
gage  to  bring  ten  men  into  the  field.  Mac  Cal- 
lum  More,  penniless  and  deprived  of  his  earl¬ 
dom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious 
civil  war.  He  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the 
coast  of  Lorn,  and  an  army  would,  in  a  few 
days,  gather  round  him.  The  force  which,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  amounted  to  five  thousand  fighting 
men,  devoted  to  his  service,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraid  to  en¬ 
counter  regular  troops  in  the  open  plain,  and 
perhaps  superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  quali¬ 
fications  requisite  for  the  defence  of  wild  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and  torn  by  head¬ 
long  torrents.  What  Such  a  force,  well  directed, 
could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments 
and  skilful  commanders,  was  proved,  a  few 
years  later,  at  Killiecrankie. 

But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  to  the 
confidence  of  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  fac¬ 
tion  among  them  which  regarded  him  with  no 
friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished  to  make  use 
of  his  name  and  influence  without  intrusting  to 
him  any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this  faction 
was  a  Lowland  gentlemen,  who  had  been  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  Whig  plot,  and  had  with  diffi¬ 
culty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  court,  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity, 
but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted  that  he  injured  his  cause  by 
perverseness  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  by 
treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable  alike  of 
leading  aiid  of  following,  conceited,  captious, 
and  wrong-headed,  an  endless  talker,  a  slug¬ 
gard  in  action  against  the  enemy,  and  active 
only  against  his  own  allies.  With  Hume  was 
closely  connected  another  Scottish  exile  of  great 
note,  who  had  many  of  the  same  faults,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  distinguished  by 
/earning  and  eloquence,  distinguished  also  by 
courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit, 
but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper. 
Like  many  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries 
— Milton,  for  example,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and 
Sidney — Fletcher  had,  from  the  misgovernment 
of  several  successive  princes,  conceived  a  strong 
aversion  to  hereditary  monarchy ;  yet  he  was 
no  democrat.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient 
Norman  house,  and  was  proud  of  his  descent. 
He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  a  fine  writer,  and 
was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority.  Both 
in  his  character  of  gentleman  and  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  scholar,  he  looked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  common  peop'3,  and  was  so  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  intrust  them  with  political  power  that 
he  thought  them  unlit  even  to  enjoy  personal 
freedom  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this 


man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  Republican  of  his  time,  shoulfl  have  been 
the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part 
of  the  working  classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery. 

He  bore,  in  truth,  a  lively  resemblance  to  those 
Roman  senators  who,  while  they  hated  the  name 
of  king,  guarded  the  privileges  of  their  order 
with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen 
and  bondwomen  by  means  of  the  stocks  and  the 
scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading 
emigrants,  Scotch  and  English,  assembled. 
Argyle  repaired  thither  from  Friesland,  Mon¬ 
mouth  from  Brabant.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the -fugitives  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  re¬ 
turn  from  banishment.  The  Scots  were  jealous 
of  the  English,  the  English  of  the  Scots.  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  high  pretensions  were  offensive  to 
Argyle,  who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of 
a  legitimate  descent  ft-om  kings,  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the  offspring 
of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love.  But  of  all  the 
dissensions  by  which  the  little  band  of  outlaws 
was  distracted,  the  most  serious  was  that  which 
arose  between  Argyle  and  apportion  of  his  own 
followers.  Some  of  the  Scottish  exiles  had,  in 
a  long  course  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  been 
excited  into  a  morbid  state  of  understanding 
and  temper,  which  made  the  most  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary  restraint  seem  insupportable  to  them. 
They  knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could  do 
nothing.  They  ought  to  have  known  that,  un¬ 
less  they  wished  to  run  headlong. to  ruin,  they 
must  either  repose  full  confidence  in  theii 
leader,  or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military 
enterprise.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that, 
in  war,  every  operation,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subordi¬ 
nate  agent,  in  his  degree,  ought  to  obey  impli¬ 
citly,  strenuously,  and  with  the  show  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  orders  whioh  he  disapproves,  or  of 
which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  from  him. 
Representative  assemblies,  public  discussions, 
and  all  the  other  checks  byT  which,  in  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  rulers  are  restrained  from  abusing  power, 
are  out  of  place  mi  a  camp.  Machiavel  justly 
imputed  many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and 
Florence  to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  re¬ 
publics  to  interfere  with  every  act  of  their 
generals.*  The  Dutch  practice  of  sending  to 
an  army  deputies,  without  whose  consent  no 
great  blow  could  be  struck,  was  almost  equally 
pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  captaiil,  who  has  been  intrusted  with 
dictatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will 
quietly  surrender  that  power  in  the  hour  of 
triumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  consD  q 
derations  which  ought  to  make  men  hesitate 
long  before  they  resolve  to  vindicate  public 
liberty  by  the  sword.  But,  if  they  determine 
to  try  the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  they  ar« 
wise,  intrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  authority 
without  which  war  cannot  be.  well  conducted 
It  is  possible  that,  if  they  give  him  that  au¬ 
thority,  he  may  turn  out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Na¬ 
poleon;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they 
withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their  enter¬ 
prises  will  end  like  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 

*  I/iscorai  eopra  la  prima  D«e.a  di  Tito  Livio,  lib.  ii, 
cup,  o3. 
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Some  of  tlie  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with 
republican  enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
the  skill  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  great  af¬ 
fairs,  employed  all  their  industry  and  ingenuity, 
not  in  collecting  means  for  the  attack  which 
they  were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable  enemy, 
hut  in  demising  restraints  on  their  leader’s 
power  and  securities  against  his  ambition.  The 
self-complacent  stupidity  with  which  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  organizing  an  army  as  if  they  had 
been  organizing  a  commonwealth  would  be  in¬ 
credible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly  and  even 
boastfully  recorded  by  one  of  themselves.* 

At  length  all  differences  were  compromised. 
It  was  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be 
forthwith  made  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
!jnd,  and  that  it  should  be  promptly  followed 
by  a  descent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in 
Scotland  ;  but  he  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  committee  which  reserved  to  itself  all  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  military  admi¬ 
nistration.  This  committee  was  empowered  to 
determine  where  the  expedition  should  land,  to 
appoint  officers,  to  superintend  the  levying  of 
troops,  to  dole  out  provisions  and  ammunition. 
All  that  was  left  to  the  general  was  to  direct 
the  evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field  ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  promise  that,  even  in  the  field, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  surprise,  he  would  do 
nothing  without  the  assent  of  a  council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England.  His 
soft  mind  had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from 
the  society  which  surrounded  him.  Ambitious 
hopes  which  had  seemed  to  be  extinguished  had 
revived  in  his  bosom.  He  remembered  the  af¬ 
fection  with  which  he  had  been  constantly 
greeted  by  the  common  people  in  town  and 
country,  and  expected  that  they  would  now  rise 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  He 
remembered  the  good-will  which  the  soldiers 
had  always  borne  him,  and  flattered  himself 
that  they  would  come  over  to  him  by  regiments. 
Encouraging  messages  reached  him  in  quick 
succession  from  London.  He  was  assured  that 
the  violence  and  injustice  with  which  the  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  carried  on  had  driven  the  nation 
mad  ;  that  the  prudence  of  the  leading  Whigs 
had  with  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out¬ 
break  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  ;  and  that 
all  the  great  lords  who  had  supported  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill  were  impatient  to  rally  round  him. 
Wildman,  who  loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables, 
sent  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two 
hundred  years  before,  had  landed  in  England 
with  a  handful  of  men,  and  had  a  few  days  later 
been  crowned,  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  with 
the  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  Richard. 
Danvers  undertook  to  raise  the  city.  The  duke 
was  deceived  into  the  belief  that,  as  soon  ns  he 
set  up  his  standard,  Bedfordshire,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  would  rise  in 
arms.f  He  consequently  became  eager  for  the 
enterprise  from  which  a  few  weeks  before  he 
had  shrunk.  His  countrymen  did  not  impose 
on  him  restrictions  so  elaborately  absurd  as 
those  which  the  Scotch  emigrants  had  devised. 
All  that  was  required  of  him  was  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  assume  the  regal  title  till  his 
pretensions  had  been  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  free  Parliament. 


It  was  determine  1  that  two  Englishmen, 
Ayloffe  and  Rumbold,  should  accompany  Argyle 
to  Scotland,  and  that  Fletcher  should  go  with 
Monmouth  to  England.  Fletcher,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  had  augured  ill  of  the  enterprise ;  but 
his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to 
decline  a  risk  which  his  friends  seemed  eager 
to  encounter.  When  Grey  repeated  with  ap¬ 
probation  what  Wildman  had  said  about  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Richard,  the  well-read  and  thought¬ 
ful  Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Richmond  was  assured  of  the 
support  of  barons,  each  of  whom  could  bring  an 
army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field ;  and 
Richard  had  not  one  regiment,  of  regular  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from 
their  own  resources  and  partly  from  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  well-wishers  in  Holland,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions.  Very  little 
was  obtained  from  London.  Six  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expected  from  thence ;  but 
instead  of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wild¬ 
man,  which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.  The  duke 
made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning  his  own 
jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and 
several  ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  were 
freighted.  J 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and 
the  most  grossly  injured  man  among  the  British 
exiles  stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash  counsels. 
John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  persecution  as 
a  philosopher  ;  but  his  intellect  and  his  temper 
preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan. 
He  had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  had  thus  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  court.  Locke’s  prudence  had,  however, 
been  such  that  it  would  have  been  to  little  pur¬ 
pose  to  bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one  point, 
however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  was  determined  to  drive  from  that  celebrated 
college  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it  could  ever 
boast;  but  this  was  not  easy.  Locke  had,  at 
Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  politics  of  the  day.  Spies  had  been  set 
about  him.  Doctors  of  divinity  and  masters  of 
arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to  perform  the  vilest 
of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a  com¬ 
panion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin. 
The  conversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposely 
turned  to  irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  but  in  vain.  Locke  never  broke  out, 
never  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady 
silence  and  composure  as  forced  the  tools  of 
power  to  own  with  vexation  that  never  man  was 
so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his 
passions.  When  it  was  found  that  treachery 
could  do  nothing,  arbitrary  power  was  used 
After  vainly  trying  to  inveigle  Lccke  into  a 
fault,  the  government  resolved  to  punish  him 
without  one.  Orders  came  from  Whitehall  that 
he  should  be  ejected,  and  those  orders  the  dean 
and  canons  made  haste  to  obey. 

L' eke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  foi  his 
health  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  de- 


*  See  Sir  t*atrick  Hume's  Narrative,  passim. 
f  Grey’s  Narrative;  Wade’s  Confession,  Harl.  MS.,  6845, 

Vox,  I.  11 


*  Grey’s  Narrative. 
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prived  of  his  home  and  of  his  bread  without  a 
trial  or  even  a  notice.  The  injustice  with  which 
he  had  been  treated  would  have  excused  him 
if  he  had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of  redress. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  personal  re¬ 
sentment;  he  augured  no  good  from  the  schemes 
of  those  who  had  assembled  at  Amsterdam ; 
and  he  quietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where,  while 
his  partners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their 
own  destruction,  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
his  celebrated  letter  on  Toleration.* 

The  English  government  was  early  apprized 
that  something  was  in  agitation  among  the  out¬ 
laws.  An  invasion  of  England  seems  not  to 
have  been  at  first  expected ;  but  it  was  appre¬ 
hended  that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  in 
arms  among  his  clansmen.  A  proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued,  directing  that  Scotland 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  The  mi¬ 
litia  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.  All  the 
clans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Campbell  were  set 
in  motion.  John  Murray,  marquess  of  Athol, 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  occupied  the  castle  of  Inverary.  Some 
suspected  persons  were  arrested,  others  were 
compelled  to  give  hostages.  Ships  of  war  were 
sent  to  cruise  near  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  part 
of  the  army  of  Ireland  was  moved  to  the  coast 
of  Ulster. I 

While  these  preparations  were  making  in 
Scotland,  James  called  into  his  closet  Arnold 
Van  Citters,  who  had  long  resided  in  England 
as  ambassador  from  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  had  been  sent  by  the  States-General 
on  a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratu¬ 
lation.  The  king  said  that  he  had  received 
from  unquestionable  sources  intelligence  of  de¬ 
signs  which  were  forming  against  his  throne  by 
his  banished  subjects  in  Holland.  Some  of  the 
exiles  were  cut-throats,  whom  nothing  but  the 
special  providence  of  God  had  prevented  from 
committing  a  foul  murder,  and  among  them 
was  the  owner  of  the  spot  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  butchery.  “  Of  all  men  living;”  said  the 
king,  “Argyle  has  the  greatest  means  of  annoy¬ 
ing  me ;  and  of  all  places,  Holland  is  that  whence 
a  blow  may  be  best  aimed  against  me.”  Citters 
and  Dykvelt  assured ‘his  majesty  that  what 
he  had  said  should  instantly  be  communicated 
to  the  government  which  they  represented,  and 
expressed  a  full  confidence  that  every  exertion 
would  be  made  to  satisfy  him.  J 

The  ambassadors  were  justified  in  expressing 
this  confidence.  Both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States-General  were,  at  this  time,  most 
desirous  that  the  hospitality  of  their  country 
should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which 
the  English  government  could  justly  complain. 
Jamea  had  lately  held  language  which  encou¬ 
raged  the  hope  that  he  would  not  patiently  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  ascendency  of  France.  It  seemed 
probal  le  that  he  would  consent  to  form  a  close 


*  Le  Cere’s  Life  of  Locke;  Lord  King’s  Life  of  Locke; 
Lord  Gr<  nville’s  Oxford  and  Locke.  Locke  must  not  be 
ronfound  d  with  the  Anabaptist  Nicholas  Look,  whose 
name  is“  tpelled  Locke  in  Grey’s  Confession,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Landsdowne  MS.,  1152.  and  in  the  Buc- 
eleuch  narrative  appended  to  Mr.  Rose’s  dissertation.  I 
should  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  remark,  but 
that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  appears  to  have  mis¬ 
led  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times  as  speaker  Onslow.  See  his  note  on  Burnet,  i.  629. 


alliance  with  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
house  of  Austria.  There  was,  the# efore,  at.  the 
Hague,  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  all  that 
could  give  him  offence.  The  personal  interest, 
of  William  was  also,  on  this  occasion,  identical 
with  the  interest  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  rapid 
and  vigorous  action,  and  the  nature  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  institutions  made  such  action  almost  im¬ 
possible.  The  Union  of  Utrecht,  rudely  formed, 
amid  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  immediate  exigencies,  had  never 
been  deliberately  revised  and  perfected  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seven 
commonwealths  which  that  union  had  bound 
together  retained  almost  all  the  rights  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  asserted  those  rights  punctiliously 
against  the  central  government.  As  the  federal 
authorities  had  not  the  means  of  exactingprompt 
obedience  from  the  provincial  authorities,  so 
the  provincial  authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the  municipal 
authorities.  Holland  alone  contained  eighteen 
cities,  each  of  which  was,  for  many  purposes, 
an  independent  state,  jealous  of  all  interference 
from  without.  If  the  rulers  of  such  a  city  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Hague  an  order  which  was  un¬ 
pleasing  to  them,  they  either  neglected  it  alto¬ 
gether,  or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily. 
In  some  town  councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  all  powerful ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  place  where  the  British  ex¬ 
iles  had  congregated,  and  where  their  ships  had 
been  fitted  out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
were  the  heads  of  the  faction  hostile  to  the 
federal  government  and  to  the  house  of  Nassau. 
The  naval  administration  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  was  conducted  by  five  distinct  Boards  of 
Admiralty.  One  of  those  boards  sat  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  was  partially  nominated  by  the  authorities 
of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
animated  by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  federal  government 
to  effect  wliat  James  desired  was  frustrated  by 
the  evasions  of  the  functionaries  of  Amsterdam, 
and  by  the  blunders  of  Colonel  Bevil  Skelton, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as  envoy 
from  England.  Skelton  had  been  born  in  Hol¬ 
land  during  the  English  troubles,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for  his 
post;$  but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit  for  that  and 
for  every  other  diplomatic  situation.  Excellent 
judges  of  character  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
most  shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous, 
and  garrulous  of  men.||  He  took  no  serious 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees  till 
three  vessels  which  had  been  equipped  for  the 
expedition  to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the  passen¬ 
gers  had  embarked.  Then,  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  the  States- 
General,  who  sat  close  to  his  own  door,  he  sent 


f  Wodrow,  book  iii.,  chap,  ix;  London  Gazette,  May  11, 
1685 ;  Barillon,  May  1,  j . 

X  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States-General,  May 
T%,  1685. 

j!  This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentials  dated  on  the  16ta 
of  March,  168|. 

|  Bonrspaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  ,  1686. 
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a  messenger  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam, 
with  a  request  that  the  suspected  ships  might 
he  detained.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
answered  that  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
was  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred  him 
to  the  federal  government.  It  was  notorious 
that  this  was  a  mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  real  wish  at  the  Stadtliouse  of 
Amsterdam  to  prevent  Argyle  from  sailing,  no 
difficulties  would  have  been  made.  Skelton 
now  addressed  himself  to  the  States-General. 
They  showed  every  disposition  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  and,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  de¬ 
parted  from  the  course  which  they  ordinarily 
observed  in  the  transaction  of  business.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  he  made  his  application 
to  them,  an  order,  drawn  in  exact  conformity 
with  his  l'equest,  was  despatched  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  of  Amsterdam  ;  but  this  order,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  misinformation  which  he  had 
received,  did  not  correctly  describe  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in  the 
Texel.  They  were  in  the  Vlie.  The  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  made  this  error  a  plea  for  doing 
nothing ;  and,  before  the  error  could  be  recti¬ 
fied,  the  three  ships  had  sailed.* 

The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  were  hours  of  great  anxiety. 
Near  him  lay  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  whose  broad¬ 
side  would  in  a  moment  have  put  an  end  to  his 
expedition.  Round  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was 
rowing,  in  which  were  some  persons  with  tele¬ 
scopes,  whom  he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no 
effectual  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
taining  him,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
of  May  he  stood  out  to  sea  before  a  favourable 
breeze. f 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth 
the  Orkneys  were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  un¬ 
wisely  anchored  off  Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two 
of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore  there.  The 
bishop  ordered  them  to  be  arrested.  The  refu¬ 
gees  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and  animated 
debate  on  this  misadventure ;  for,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  their  expedition,  however 
languid  and  irresolute  their  conduct  might  be, 
they  never  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  perseve¬ 
rance.  Some  were  for  an  attack  on  Kirkwall. 
Some  were  for  proceeding  without  delay  to  Ar- 
gyleshire.  At  last  the  earl  seized  some  gentle¬ 
men  who  lived  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and 
proposed  to  the  bishop  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  bishop  returned  no  answer ;  and  the  fleet, 
after  losing  three  days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was 
speedily  known  at  Edinburgh  that  the  rebel 
squadron  had  touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When  the  earl 
reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  made  to  repel  him.  At 
Dunstaffnage  he  sent  his  second  son  Charles  on 
Bhore  to  call  the  Campbells  to  arms;  but  Charles 
returned  with  gloomy  tidings.  The  herdsmen 
and  fishermen  were  indeed  ready  to  rally  round 
Mac  Callum  More  ;  but  of  the  heads  of  the  clan, 


*  Avaux  Neg,  May  T'T,  May  Tj,  1685;  Sir 

Patrick  Hume’s  Narrative  ;  Letters  from  the  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  to  the  States-General,  dated  June  20, 1685  ; 
Memorial  of  Skelton,  delivered  to  the  States-General,  May 
10,  1685. 

f  I  may  here  remark  that  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edi¬ 
tion  of  Burnet  attempts  to  excuse  the  murder  of  John 
Brown,  the  Christian  carrier,  by  alleging  that  Claverhouse 


some  were  in  confinement,  and  others  had  fled 
Those  gentlemen  who  remained  at  their  hornet 
were  either  well  affected  to  the  government  or 
afraid  of  moving,  and  refused  even  to  see  the 
son  of  their  chief.  From  Dunstaffnage  the 
small  armament  proceeded  to  Campbelltown, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintyre.  Here  the  earl  published  a  manifesto 
drawn  up  in  Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch  advo¬ 
cate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months  later,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  very  different  way.  In  this  paper 
were  set  forth,  with  a  strength  of  language 
sometimes  approaching  to  scurrility,  many  real 
and  some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was  hinted 
that  the  late  king  had  died  by  poison.  A  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the 
entire  suppression,  not  only  of  popery,  but  of 
prelacy,  which  was  termed  the  most  bitter  root 
and  offspring  of  popery ;  and  all  good  Scotch¬ 
men  were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for  the  cause 
of  their  country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered 
as  pure  religion,  he  did  not  scruple  to  practise 
one  rite  half  popish  and  half  pagan.  The  mys¬ 
terious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth 
to  summon  -all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty.  The  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed 
for  the  place  of  gathering.  The  muster,  though 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  what  it  would 
have  been  if  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  clan 
had  been  unbroken,  was  still  formidable.  The 
whole  force  assembled  amounted  to  about  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  men.  Argyle  divided  his  moun¬ 
taineers  into  three  regiments,  and  proceeded  to 
appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland 
had  never  been  intermitted  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  expedition,  but  at  Tarbet  they 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  The  committee 
wished  to  interfere  even  with  the  patriarchal 
dominion  of  the  earl  over  the  Campbells,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank 
of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  authority.  While 
these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  wrest  from 
him  his  power  over  the  Highlands,  they  carried 
on  their  own  correspondence  with  the  Lowlands, 
and  received  and  sent  letters  which  were  never 
communicated  to  the  nominal  general.  Hume 
and  his  confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves 
the  superintendence  of  the  stores,  and  conducted 
this  important  part  of  the  administration  of 
war  with  a  laxity  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be  spoiled, 
wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath 
them  an  example  of  abstemiousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  High¬ 
lands  or  the  Lowlands  should  be  the  seat  of  war. 
The  earl’s  first  object  was  to  establish  his  au¬ 
thority  over  his  own  domains,  to  drive  out  tha 
invading  elans  which  had  been  poured  from 
Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  family  at  lnve- 


was  then  employed  to  intercept  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  Argyle  aad  Monmouth,  and  by  supposing  that  the 
Christian  carrier  may  have  been  detected  in  conveying  in- 
telligence  between  the  rebel  camps.  Unfortunately  for 
this  hypothesis,  the  Christian  carrier  was  shot  on  the  first 
of  May,  when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  Vere  in  Hol¬ 
land.  and  when  there  was  no  insurrection  iD  either  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland. 
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rary  He  might  then  hope  to  have  four  or  five  j 
thousand  claymores  at  his  command.  With 
such  a  force  he  would  be  able  to  defend  that  , 
wild  country  against  the  whole  power  of  the  J 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would  also  have  se-  j 
cured  an  excellent  base  for  offensive  operations. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  wisest  course  open 
to  him.  Rumbold,  who  had  been  trained  in  an  J 
excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as  an  Eng-  j 
lishman,  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  \ 
umpire  between  the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  strengthen  the  earl’s  hands.  But 
Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  impractica¬ 
ble.  Their  jealousy  of  Argyle  was,  in  truth, 
stronger  than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  They  saw  that,  among  his  own  moun¬ 
tains  and  lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  chiefly 
composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to 
bear  down  their  opposition,  and  to  exercise  the 
full  authority  of  a  general.  They  muttered  that 
the  only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at  heart 
were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the  Campbells 
took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the 
Church  of  God,  but  for  Mac  Callum  More  alone. 
Cochrane  declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire 
if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing  but  a 
pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle,  after  long  re¬ 
sistance,  consented,  against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment,  to  divide  his  little  army.  He  remained 
with  Rumbold  in  the  Highlands.  Cochrane  and 
Hume  were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which  sailed 
to  invade  the  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane’s  object;  but  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  by  English 
frigates ;  and  the  adventurers  were  under  the 
necessity  of  running  up  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
to  Greenock,  then  a  small  fishing  village  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  now 
a  great  and  flourishing  port,  of  which  the  cus¬ 
toms  amount  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole 
revenue  which  the  Stuarts  derived  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  party  of  militia  lay 
at  Greenock ;  but  Cochrane,  who  wanted  pro¬ 
visions,  was  determined  to  land.  Hume  ob¬ 
jected.  Cochrane  was  peremptory,  and  ordered 
an  officer,  named  Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty 
men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.  But  the  wrangling 
spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks. 
Elphinstone  answered  that  he  was  bound  to 
obey  only  reasonable  commands ;  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  this  command  as  unreasonable,  and,  in 
short,  that  he  would  not  go.  Major  Fullai'ton, 
a  brave  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  pecu¬ 
liarly  attached  to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land 
with  only  twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a 
fire  from  the  coast.  A  slight  skirmish  followed. 
The  militia  fell  back.  Cochrane  entered  Green¬ 
ock  and  procured  a  supply  of  meal,  but  found 
no  disposition  to  insurrection  among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
was  not  such  as  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  in¬ 
fatuation  common  in  all  ages  to  exiles,  had  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be.  The  government  was,  indeed, 
hateful  and  hated;  but  the  malecontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost  as  hos¬ 
tile  to  one  another  as  to  their  rulers ;  nor  was 
any  of  those  parties  eager  to  join  the  invaders. 
Many  thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no 
chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  many  had 


*  If  any  person  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  exag¬ 
gerated  the  absurdity  and  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  would 
advise  him  to  read  two  books,  which  will  convince  him 


been  effectually  broken  by  long  and  cruel  op¬ 
pression.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of  calculating 
chances,  and  whom  oppression  had  not  tamed, 
but  maddened.  But  these  men  saw  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  Argyle  and  James.  Their  wrath 
had  been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that 
what  everybody  else  would  have  called  boiling 
zeal,  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmness. 
The  earl’s  past  life  had  been  .stained  by  what 
they  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.  The  very 
Highlanders  whom  he  now  summoned  to  extir¬ 
pate  prelacy  he  had  a  few  years  before  sum¬ 
moned  to  defend  it.  And  were  slaves  who  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  religion,  who 
were  ready  to  fight  for  synodical  government, 
for  Episcopacy,  for  popery,  just  as  Mac  Cal¬ 
lum  More  might  be  pleased  to  command,  fit 
allies  for  the  people  of  God  ?  The  manifesto, 
indecent  and  intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  in 
the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worldly  performance.  A  settlement  such  as 
Argyle  would  have  made,  such  as  was  after¬ 
ward  made  by  a  mightier  and  happier  deliverer, 
seemed  to  them  not  worth  a  struggle.  They 
wanted  not  only  freedom  of  conscience  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  absolute  dominion  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  others ;  not  only  the  Presbyterian 
doctrine,  polity,  and  worship,  but  the  Covenant 
in  its  utmost  rigour.  Nothing  would  content 
them  but  that  every  end  for  which  civil  society 
exists  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency  of 
a  theological  system.  One  who  believed  no  form 
of  church  government  to  he  worth  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity,  and  who  recommended  com¬ 
prehension  and  toleration,  was,  in  their  phrase, 
halting  between  Jehovah  and  Baal.  One  who 
condemned  such  acts  as  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe,  fell  into  the 
same  sin  for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  from 
being  king  over  Israel.  All  the  rules  by  which, 
among  civilized  and  Christian  men,  the  horrors 
of  war  are  mitigated,  were  abominations  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  Quarter  was  to  be  neither 
taken  nor  given.  A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a 
mad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models 
to  be  imitated  by  Christian  men  fighting  in  just 
self-defence.  To  reasons  such  as  guide  the 
conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the  minds 
of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious. 
That  a  man  should  venture  to  urge  such  rea¬ 
sons  was  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  not  one 
of  the  faithful.  If  the  Divine  blessing  were 
withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by  crafty  poli¬ 
ticians,  by  veteran  captains,  by  cases  of  arms 
from  Holland,  or  by  regiments  of  unregenerate 
Celts  from  the  mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord’s  time  were  indeed  come, 
he  would  still,  as  of  old,  cause  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  could 
save  alike  by  many  and  by  few.  The  broad¬ 
swords  of  Athol  and  the  bayonets  of  Claver- 
house  would  be  put  to  rout  by  weapons  as  in 
significant  as  the  sling  of  David  or  the  pitcher 
of  Gideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise 
the  population  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  re¬ 
joined  Argyle,  who  was  in  the  island  of  Bute. 
The  earl  now  again  proposed  to  make  an 


that  I  have  rather  softened  that  overcharged  tin  ,0‘traH, 
thn  “Hind  let  loose,”  and  “Faithful  Contendinge  dig 
played.” 
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tempi  upon  Inverary.  Again  he  encountered  a 
pertinacious  opposition.  The  seamen  sided  with 
Hume  and  Cochrane.  The  Highlanders  were 
absolutely  at  the  command  of  their  chieftain. 
There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  parties 
would  come  to  blows  ;  and  the  dread  of  such  a 
disaster  induced  the  council  to  make  some  con¬ 
cessions.  The  castle  of  Ealan  Ghierig,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Riddan,  was  selected  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  arms.  The  military  stores 
were  disembarked  there.  The  squadron  was 
moored  close  to  the  walls,  in  a  place  where  it 
was  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such  as,  it 
was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Outworks 
were  thrown  up.  A  battery  was  planted  with 
some  srftall  guns  taken  from  the  ships.  The 
command  of  the  fort  was  most  unwisely  given 
to  Elpliinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him¬ 
self  much  more  disposed  to  argue  with  his 
commanders  than  to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some 
show  of  vigour.  Rumbold  took  the  castle  of 
Ardkinglass.  The  earl  skirmished  successfully 
with  Athol’s  troops,  and  was  about  to  advance 
on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news  from  the 
ships  and  factions  in  the  committee  forced  him 
to  turn  back.  The  king’s  frigates  had  come 
nearer  to  Ealan  Ghierig  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  positively 
refused  to  advance  further  into  the  Highlands. 
Argyle  hastened  back  to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There 
he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates. 
His  ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such  an  en¬ 
counter  ;  but  they  would  have  been  supported 
by  a  flotilla  of  thirty  large  fishing  boats,  each 
well  manned  with  armed  Highlanders.  The 
committee,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  this 
plan,  and  effectually  counteracted  it  by  raising 
a  mutiny  among  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency.  The 
provisions  had  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that,  there  was  no  longer  food  for  the 
troops.  The  Highlanders  consequent!}’  deserted 
by  hundreds;  and  the  earl,  broken-hearted  by 
his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  those 
who  still  pertinaciously  insisted  that  he  should 
march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the 
shore  of  Loch  Long,  passed  that  inlet  by  night 
in  boats,  and  landed  in  Dumbartonshire.  Hither, 
on  the  following  morning,  came  news  that  the 
frigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all  the  earl’s 
ships  had  been  taken,  and  that  Elphinstone  had 
fled  from  Ealan  Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaving 
the  castle  and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands 
under  every  disadvantage.  Argyle  resolved  to 
make  a  bold  push  for  Glasgow;  but,  as  soon  as 
this  resolution  was  announced,  the  very  men 
who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urging  him 
to  hasten  into  the  low  country,  took  fright, 
argued,  remonstrated,  and,  when  argument  and 
remonstrance  proved  vain,  laid  a  scheme  for 
seizing  the  boats,  making  their  own  escape,  and 
leaving  their  general  and  his  clansmen  to  con¬ 
quer  or  perish  unaided.  This  scheme  failed ; 
and  the  poltroons  who  had  formed  it  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  share  with  braver  men  the  risks  of 
the  last  venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  which 
lies  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the 
Insurgents  were  constantly  infested  by  parties 
of  militia  Some  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
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which  the  earl  had  the  advantage;  but  the  bands 
which  he  repelled,  falling  back  before  him, 
spread  the  tidings  of  his  approach,  and,  soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  River  Leven,  he  found 
a  strong  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops 
prepared  to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  Ayloffe  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
clared  that  to  engage  the  enemy  would  be  mad¬ 
ness.  He  saw  one  regiment  in  scarlet.  More 
might  be  behind.  To  attack  such  a  force  was 
to  rush  on  certain  death.  The  best  course  was 
to  remain  quiet  till  night,  and  then  to  give  the 
enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with 
difficulty  quieted  by  the  mediation  of  Rumbold. 
It  was  now  evening.  The  hostile  armies  en¬ 
camped  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
The  earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night  attack, 
and  was  again  overruled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing 
was  left  but  to  take  the  step  which  Hume  had 
recommended.  There  was  a  chance  that,  by 
decamping  secretly,  and  hastening  all  night 
across  heaths  and  morrasses,  the  earl  might  gain 
many  miles  on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glas¬ 
gow  without  further  obstruction.  The  watch- 
fires  were  left  burning;  and  the  march  began. 
And  now  disaster  followed  disaster  fast.  The 
guides  mistook  the  track  across  the  moors,  and 
led  the  army  into  boggy  ground.  Military  order 
could  not  be  preserved  by  undisciplined  and  dis¬ 
heartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky,  and  on  a 
treacherous  and  uneven  soil.  Panic  after  panic 
spread  through  the  broken  ranks.  Every  sight 
and  sound  was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  pursuers.  Some  of  the  officers  contributed 
to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
calm.  The  army  had  become  a  mob,  and  the  mob 
melted  fast  away.  Great  numbers  fled  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Rumbold  and  some  other 
brave  men  whom  no  danger  could  have  scared 
lost,  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin  the 
main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  fugitives,  wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled 
at  Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an 
end;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  would  have  sufficient  difficulty  in  escap¬ 
ing  with  their  lives.  They  fled  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Hume  reached  the  Continent  in  safety. 
Cochrane  was  ti^ken  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Argyle  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants  who  lived  near 
Kilpatrick;  but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
guide  of  Major  Fullarton,  whose  courageous 
fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  friends 
journeyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as  far 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black  Cart 
and  the  White  Cart,  two  streams  which  now  flow 
through  prosperous  towns,  and  turn  the  wheels 
of  many  factories,  but  which  then  held  their 
quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep-walks, 
mingle  before  they  join  the  Clyde.  The  only 
ford  by  which  the  travellers  could  cross  was 
guarded  by  a  party  of  militia.  Some  questions 
were  asked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion 
on  himself,  in  order  that  his  companion  might 
escape  unnoticed;  but  the  minds  of  the  ques¬ 
tioners  misgave  them  that  the  guide  was  not  the 
rude  clown  that  he  seemed.  They  laid  hands 
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on  him.  He  broke  loose  and  sprang  into  the 
water,  but  was  instantly  clnxsed.  He  stood  at 
bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assailants;  but 
lie  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and 
they  were  so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge, 
that  they  would  not  go  off.  He  was  struck  to 
the  gi'ound  with  a  broadsword,  and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  his  great  name  would 
excite  the  awe  and  pity  of  those  who  had  seized 
him.  And,  indeed,  they  were  much  moved;  for 
they  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble  rank,  and, 
though  in  arms  for  the  crown,  probably  che¬ 
rished  a  preference  for  the  Calvinistic  church 
government  and  worship,  and  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  reverence  their  captive  as  the  head 
of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though  they  were 
evidently  touched,  and  though  some  of  them 
even  wept,  they  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
a  large  reward  and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  government.  They  therefore 
conveyed  their  prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The  man 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  arrest  was  named 
Riddell.  On  this  account  the  whole  race  of 
Riddells  was,  during  more  than  a  century,  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell. 
Within  living  memory,  when  a  Riddell  visited 
a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  a  false  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of 
Argyle’s  career.  His  enterprise  had  hitherto 
brought  on  him  nothing  but  reproach  and  deri¬ 
sion.  His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not  reso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  general.  Had  he  remained  quietly 
at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he  would  in  a  few 
years  have  been  recalled  with  honour  to  his 
country,  and  would  have  been  conspicuous 
among  the  ornaments  and  the  props  of  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  ex¬ 
pedition  according  to  his  own  views,  and  carried 
with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  prepared 
implicitly  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  effected  something  great;  for  what 
he  wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been,  not 
courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but  simply  au¬ 
thority.  He  should  have  known  that  of  all 
wants  this  is  the  most  fatal.  Armies  have  tri¬ 
umphed  under  leaders  who  possessed  no  very 
eminent  qualifications.  But  what  army  com¬ 
manded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  disgrace? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Ar¬ 
gyle  had  this  advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to 
show,  by  proofs  not  to  be  mistaken,  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  he  was.  From  the  day  when  he 
quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers 
separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never  been  a 
free  agent.  He  had  borne  the  responsibility 
of  a  long  series  of  measures  which  his  judg¬ 
ment  disapproved.  Now  at  length  he  stood 
alone.  Captivity  had  restored  to  him  the  no¬ 
blest  kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing 
himself  in  all  his  words  and  actions  according 
to  his  own  sense  of  the  right  and  of  the  becom¬ 
ing.  All  at  once  he  became  as  one  inspired 
with  new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect 
«eemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concentrated, 
his  moral  character  to  be  at  once  elevated  and 
softened.  The  insolence  of  the  conquerors 
snared  nothing  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a 
man  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriar¬ 


chal  dominion.  The  prisoner  was  dragged 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  He  walked  on 
foot,  bareheaded,  up  the  whole  length  of  that 
stately  street  which,  overshadowed  by  dark 
and  gigantic  piles  of  stone,  leads  from  Holy- 
rood  House  to  the  castle.  Before  him  marched 
the  hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instrument 
which  was  to  be  used  at  the  quartering  block. 
The  victorious  party  had  not  forgotten  that, 
thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  the  father  of 
Argyle  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  faction 
which  put  Montrose  to  death.  Before  that 
event  the  houses  of  Graham  and  Campbell  had 
borne  no  love  to  each  other ;  and  they  had  ever 
since  been  at  deadly  feud.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate 
and  the  same  streets  through  which  Montrose 
had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.  The  troops 
who  attended  the  procession  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Claverhouse,  the  fiercest  and  stern¬ 
est  of  the  race  of  Graham.  When  the  earl 
reached  the  castle  his  legs  were  put  in  irons, 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few  days 
to  live.  It  had  been  determined  not  to  bring 
him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence,  but  to  put 
him  to  death  under  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  several  years  before;  a  sentence 
so  flagitiously  unjust  that  the  most  servilh  and 
obdurate  lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
speo.k  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the 
High  Street,  nor  the  near  view  of  death,  had 
power  to  disturb  the  gentle  and  majestic  pa¬ 
tience  of  Argyle.  His  fortitude  was  tried  by  a 
still  more  severe  test.  A  paper  of  interrogato¬ 
ries  was  laid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  replied  to  those  questions  to  which 
he  could  reply  without  danger  to  any  of  his 
friends,  and  refused  to  say  more.  He  was  told 
that  unless  he  returned  fuller  answers  he  should 
be  put  to  the  torture.  James,  who  was  doubt¬ 
less  sorry  that*he  could  not  feast  his  own  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots,  sent  down 
to  Edinburgh  positive  orders  that  nothing  should 
be  omitted  which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor 
information  against  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  treason.  But  menaces  were  vain.  With 
torments  and  death  in  immediate  prospect,  Mac 
Callum  More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than  of 
his  poor  clansmen.  “I  was  busy  this  day,”  he 
wrote  from  his  cell,  “treating  for  them,  and  in 
some  hopes ;  but  this  evening  orders  came  that 
I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday ;  and  I  am 
to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  not  all  ques¬ 
tions  upon  oath.  Yet  I  hope  God  shall  support 
me.” 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victim  had  moved  the  con¬ 
querors  to  unwonted  compassion.  He  himself 
remarked  that  at  first  they  had  been  very  harsh 
to  him,  but  they  soon  began  to  treat  him  with 
respect  and  kindness.  God,  he  said,  had  melt¬ 
ed  their  hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not, 
to  save  himself  from  the  utmost  cruelty  of  his 
enemies,  betray  any  of  his  friends.  On  the 
last,  morning  of  his  life  he  wrote  these  words  : 
“  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage,  t 
thank  God  he  hath  supported  me  wonderfully.” 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph  ;  a  short  poem, 
full  of  meaning  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible 
in  style,  and  not  contemptible  in  versification. 
In  this  little  piece  he  complained  that,  though 
his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed  his  death, 
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his  fr  lends  had  been  still  more  cruel.  A  com¬ 
ment  on  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a 
etter  which  he  addressed  to  a  lady  residing  in 
Holland.  She  had  furnished  him  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  his  expedition,  and  lie 
thought  her  entitled  to  a  full  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  his  failure.  He 
acquitted  his  coadjutors  of  treachery,  but  de¬ 
scribed  their  folly,  their  ignorance,  and  their 
factious  perverseness,  in  terms  which  their  own 
testimony  has  since  proved  to  have  been  richly 
deserved.  He  afterward  doubted  whether  he 
had  not  used  language  too  severe  to  become  a 
dying  Christian,  and,  in  a  separate  paper,  beg¬ 
ged  his  friend  to  suppress  what  he  had  said 
of  these  men.  “  Only  this  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge,”  he  mildly  added;  “  they  were  not  go¬ 
vernable,” 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed 
in  devotion,  and  in  affectionate  intercourse 
with  some  members  of  his  family.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  no  repentance  on  account  of  his  last 
enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion, 
his  former  compliance  in  spiritual  things  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.  He  had,  he 
said,  been  justly  punished.  One  who  had  so 
long  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dissimula¬ 
tion  was  not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of 
salvation  40  the  State  and  Church ;  yet  the 
cause,  he  frequently  repeated,  was  the  cause 
of  Cod,  and  would  assuredly  triumph.  “I  do 
not,”  he  said,  “  take  on  myself  to  be  a  pro¬ 
phet  ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my 
spirit  that  deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly.” 
It  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous  Presbyte¬ 
rian?  should  have  laid  up  his  saying  in  their 
hearts,  and  should,  at  a  later  period,  have 
attributed  it  to  divine  inspiration. 

So  effectually  had  religious  faith  and  hope, 
co-operating  with  natural  courage  and  equa¬ 
nimity,  composed  his  spirits,  that,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with  ap¬ 
petite,  conversed  with  gayety  at  table,  and, 
after  his  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  take  a  short  slumber,  in  order  that  his  body 
and  mind  might  be  in  full  vigour  when  he 
should  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  had  probably 
been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  been  se¬ 
duced  by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the 
Church  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  mem¬ 
ber,  came  to  the  castle  with  a  message  from 
his  brethren,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the 
earl  It  was  answered  that  the  earl  was 
asleep.  The  privy  councillor  thought  that  this 
was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted  on  entering. 
The  door  of  tire  cell  was  softly  opened;  and 
there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his 
irons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  con-- 
science  of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He  turned 
away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his 
family  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung 
himself  on  a  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  an 
agony  of  remorse  and  shame.  His  kinswoman, 
alarmed  by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that 


*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  history  of 
Arp:yleTs  expedition  are  Sir  Patrick  Ilume,  who  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  what  he  related,  and  Wodrow,  who  had  access 
to  materials  of  the  greatest  value,  among  if  hich  were  the 
earl’s  own  papers.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  of  ve¬ 
racity  between  Argyle  and  Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Argyle’s  narrative  ought  to  be  followed. 


he  had  been  taken  sick  with  sudden  illness,  and 
begged  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  “  No,  no,” 
he  said,  “  that  will  do  me  no  good.”  She 
prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had  disturbed  him. 
“I  have  been,”  he  said,  “in  Argyle’s  prison. 
I  have  seen  him,  within  an  hour  of  eternity, 
sleeping  as  sweetly  as  ever  man  did.  But  aa 
for  me — ” 

And  now  the  earl  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and 
had  prepared  himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be 
endured.  He  was  first  brought  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  Council  House,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  short  interval  which  was 
still  to  elapse  before  the  execution.  During 
that  interval  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife.  “Dear  heart,  God  is  un¬ 
changeable.  He  hath  always  been  good  and 
gracious  to  me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.  For¬ 
give  me  all  my  faults  ;  and  now  comfort  thy¬ 
self  in  him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be 
found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless  and  com¬ 
fort  thee,  my  dearest.  Adieu.” 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House. 
The  divines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were 
not  of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  he  listened  to 
them  with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to  cau¬ 
tion  their  flocks  against  those  doctrines  which 
all  Protestant  churches  unite  in  condemning. 
He  mounted  the  scaffold,  where  the  rude  old 
guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the  Maiden, 
awaited  him,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
speech,  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  his  sect,  but  breathing  the  spirit  of  serene 
piety.  His  enemies,  he  said,  he  forgave  as  he 
hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Only  a  single  acrimo¬ 
nious  expression  escaped  him.  One  of  the 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  attended  him  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  My  lord  dies  a  Protestant.” 
“  Yes,”  said  the  earl,  stepping  forward,  “  and 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-hatred 
of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition.” 
He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their 
hands  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife 
and  children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  prayed  for  a  little  space,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioner.  His  head  was 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the 
head  of  Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.* 

The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though 
not  blameless  Rumbold,  was  already  on  the 
West  Port  of  Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by  fac¬ 
tious  and  cowardly  associates,  he  had,  through 
the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Pro¬ 
tector,  had  in  council  strenuously  supported 
the  authoi’ity  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity. 
After  the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  party  of  militia.  He  defended  him¬ 
self  desperately,  ancl  would  have  cut  his  way 
through  them  had  not  they  ham-stringed  his 
horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  mortally 
wounded.  The  wish  of  the  government  was 
that  he  should  be  executed  in  England  ;  but  he 
was  so  near  death,  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged 


See,  also,  Burnet,  i.  631,  and  the  Life  of  Bresson,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Mac  Crie. 

The  account  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  in  Clarke's  Life  of 
James  the  Second  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  composed  by  a 
Jacobite  who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a 
map  of  the  scat  of  war. 
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In  Scotland,  he  could  not  be  hanged  at  all :  and 
die  pleasure  of  hanging  him  was  one  which  the 
conquerors  could  not  bear  to  forego.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
show  much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  building  from  which  that  plot 
took  its  name  ;  but  the  insolence  with  which 
they  treated  the  dying  man  seems  to  our  more 
humane  age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
Scotch  privy  councillors  told  him  that  he  was 
a  confounded  villain.  “  I  am  at  peace  with 
God,”  answered  Rumbold,  calmly;  “  how,  then, 
can  I  be  confounded  ?” 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  within  a  few  hours, 
near  the  city  cross  in  the  High  Street.  Though 
unable  to  stand  without  the  support  of  two  men, 
he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and 
under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice  against 
popery  and  tyranny  with  such  vehemence  that 
the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up  lest 
the  people  should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend, 
he  said,  to  limited  monarchy;  but  he  never 
would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few 
men  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled 
to  be  ridden.  “  I  desire,”  he  cried,  “to  bless 
and  magnify  God’s  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  1  have  done, 
but  for  adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil  day.  j 
If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this 
quarrel  I  would  venture  them  all.” 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke 
of  assassination  with  the  abhorrence  which  be¬ 
came  a  good  Christian  and  a  brave  soldier.  11c 
had  never,  he  protested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying 
man,  harboured  the  thought  of  committing  such 
villany  ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  follow#conspi rotors  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  liis  own  house  as  a  place  where  the  king 
and  the  duke  might  with  advantage  be  attacked, 
and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
though  nothing  had  been  determined.  It  may 
at  first  sight  seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
inconsistent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with  horror; 
but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  a  distinction  which  deluded 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  put  poison  into  the  food  : 
of  the  two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their 
sleep  ;  but  to  make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the  ' 
troop  of  Life  Guards  which  surrounded  the 
royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword-cuts  and  pistol- 
shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military 
operation.  Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  j 
among  the  ordinary  incidents  of  war.  Every 
old  soldier,  Cavalier  or  Roundhead,  had  been 
engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the  skir¬ 
mish  the  king  should  fall,  he  would  fall  by  fair 
fighting  and  not  by  murder.  Precisely  the 
same  reasoning  was  employed,  after  the  ltevo- 

*  Wodrow. III.  ix.  10;  Western  Martyrology  ;  lturnet,  i. 
838;  Fox's  History,  Appendix,  iv.  1  can  find'  newsy  ex-’ 
eept  that  indicated  in  the  text  of  reconciling  Uumbold’s 
denial  that  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind  the 
thought  of  assassination  with  his  confession  that  he  had 
himself  mentioned  his  own  bouse  as  a  convenient  rhnv 
for  an  attack  on  (lie  royal  brothers.  The  distinction 
which  1  suppose  him  to  have  taken  was  taker  by  another 
ltye  House  conspirator,  who  win.  like  him,  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Captain  Waleot.  On  Waleot's  trial, 
Wust.  the  witness  for  the  crown,  said,  “Captain,  you  did  I 


lution,  by  James  himself  and  by  his  most  gal¬ 
lant  and  devoted  followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  life  of  William  the  Third.  A  hand  of 
Jacobites  was  commissioned  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  winter-quarters.  The  mean¬ 
ing  latent  under  this  specious  phrase  was,  that 
the  prince’s  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  weut  in 
his  coach  from  Richmond  to  Kensington.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  such  fallacies,  the  dregs 
of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  have  had 
power  to  seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a  crime  on  which  divine 
and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a  peculiar  rote 
of  infamy.  But  uo  sophism  is  too  gross  to  de¬ 
lude  minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few  hours, 
left  a  dying  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the 
gallant  Englishman.  “Poor  Rumbold  was  a 
great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave  man,  and 
died  Christianly.”f 

Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of  death 
as  either  Argyle  or  Rumbold ;  but  his  end  did 
not,  like  theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though 
political  sympathy  had  drawn  him  toward  the 
Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy  with 
them,  and  was,  indeed,  regarded  by  them  as 
little  better  than  an  atheist.  He  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  sought  for 
models  rather  among  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets  and  judges 
of  Israel.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  with  a  small  penknife;  but,  though  he 
gave  himself  several  wounds,  none  of  them 
proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength  enough 
left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interro¬ 
gated  by  the  king,  but  had  too  much  elevation 
of  mind  to  save  himself  by  informing  against 
others.  A  story  was  current  among  the  Whigs 
that  the  king  said,  “You  had  better  be  frank 
with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe.  You  know  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  pardon  you.”  Then,  it  was 
rumoured,  the  captive  broke  his  sullen  silence, 
and  answered,  “It  may  be  in  your  power,  but 
it  is  not  in  your  nature.”  He  was  executed 
under  bis  old  outlawry  before  the  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  died  with  stoical  composure.  J 

In  the  mean  time  the  vengeance  of  the  con¬ 
querors  was  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people 
of  Argyleshire.  Many  of  the  Campbells  were 
hanged  without  a  trial  by  Athol :  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Council 
from  taking  more  lives.  The  country  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  miles  round  Inverary  was 
wasted.  Houses  were  burned,  the  stones  of 
mills  broken  to  pieces,  fruit-trees  cut  down, 
and  the  very  roojs  seared  with  fire.  The  nets 
and  fishing-boats,  the  sole  means  by  which 
many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsisted,  were 
destroyed.  More  than  three  hundred  rebels 
and  malecontents  were  transported  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Many  of  them  were  also  sentenced  to 
mutilation.  On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of 

agree  tv  bo  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight  the  Guar. is.-’ 
“  What,  then,  was  the  reason.’’ asked  Chief  Justice  I’ei.v- 
berton,  “that  he  would  not  kill  the  king?”  “  He  said,’’ 
answered  West,  “  that  it  was  a  base  thing  to  kill  a  naked 
man,  and  he  would  not  do  it.” 

f  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  9. 

J  Wade's  Migrative.  Harl.  MS..  t'S4o  ;  Burnet,  t.  634 ; 
Cittors's  Despatch  of  N  '  y  lb -6 ;  Luttreli's  Diary  of  the 
same  date. 
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Edinburgh  cut  off  the  ears  of  thirty-five  pri¬ 
soners.  Several  women  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  after  being  first  branded  in  the  cheek 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in  contemplation 
to  obta^i  an  act  of  Parliament  proscribing  the 
name  of  Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Mac  Gregor 
had  been  proscribed  eighty  years  before.* 

Argyle’s  expedition  appears  to  have  produced 
little  sensation  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
tidings  of  his  landing  reached  Loudon  just  be¬ 
fore  the  English  Parliament  met.  The  king 
mentioned  the  news  from  the  throne,  and  the 
houses  assured  him  that  they  would  stand  by 
him  against  every  enemy.  Nothing  more  was 
lequired  of  them.  Over  Scotland  they  had  no 
authority;  and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was 
so  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  from  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen,  ex¬ 
cited  only  a  languid  interest  in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Ar- 
gyle’s  army,  England  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  a  more  formidable  invader  had  lauded  on 
her  own  shores.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the 
refugees  that  Monmouth  should  sail  for  Hol¬ 
land  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots, 
lie  had  deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the  troops  in 
the  south  of  the  island  would  be  moved  to  the 
north  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  in  the  High¬ 
lands.  and  that  he  should  find  no  force  ready 
to  oppose  him.  When  at  length  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  to  proceed,  the  wind  had  become  adverse 
and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel, 
a  contest  was  going  on  among  the  Dutch  autho¬ 
rities.  The  States-General  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  on  one  side,  the  magistracy  and 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States-General 
a  list  of  the  refugees  whose  residence  in  the 
United  Provinces  caused  uneasiness  to  his 
master.  The  States-General,  anxious  to  grant 
every  reasonable  request  which  James  could 
make,  sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  The  provincial  authorities  sent 
copies  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  all  the  towns  were  directed  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  prevent  the  proscribed 
Whigs  from  molesting  the  English  government. 
In  general,  those  directions  were  obeyed.  At 
Rotterdam  in  particular,  where  the  influence 
of  William  was  all-powerful,  such  activity  was 
shown  as  called  forth  warm  acknowledgments 
from  James.  But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the  governing  body 
of  Amsterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing, 
know  of  nothing.  The  high  bailiff  of  the  city, 
who  was  himself  in  daily  communication  with 
Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  did 


not  know  where  to  find  a  single  out  cf  the 
refugees ;  and  with  this  excuse  the  federal 
government  was  forced  to  be  content.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  English  exiles  were  as  well 
known  at  Amsterdam,  and  as  much  stared  at 
in  the  streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese,  f 

A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received  orders 
from  his  court  to  request  that,  in  cousequeue* 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  master's 
throne,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in  the  ser 
vice  of  the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain  without  delay.  He  applied  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  prince  undertook 
to  manage  the  matter,  but  predicted  that  Am¬ 
sterdam  would  raise  some  difficulty.  The  pre¬ 
diction  proved  correct.  The  deputies  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  refused  to  consent,  and  succeeded  in 
causing  some  delay.  But  the  question  was  not 
one  of  those  on  which,  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  republic,  a  single  city  could  prevent  the 
wish  of  the  majority  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  The  influence  of  William  prevailed, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  with  great  ex¬ 
pedition.! 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  him¬ 
self.  not,  indeed,  very  judiciously  or  temper¬ 
ately,  to  stop  the  ships  which  the  English 
refugees  had  fitted  out.  He  expostulated  in 
warm  terms  with  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam. 
The  negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had 
already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to  invade 
Britain ;  for  a  second  error  of  the  same  kind 
there  could  be  no  excuse.  He  peremptorily 
demanded  that  a  large  vessel,  named  the  Hel- 
derenbergh,  might  be  detained.  It  was  pre¬ 
tended  that  this  vessel  was  bound  for  the 
Canaries  ;  but.  in  truth,  she  had  been  freighted 
by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty-six  guns,  and 
was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty 
of  trade  and  navigation  was  not  to  be  restrained 
for  light  reasons,  and  that  the  Helderenbergh 
could  not  be  stopped  without  an  order  from  the 
States-General.  Skelton,  whose  uniform  prac¬ 
tice  seems  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  now  had  recourse  to  the  States-General. 
The  States-General  gave  the  necessary  orders. 
Then  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval  force  in 
the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Helde¬ 
renbergh,  and  suffered  Monmouth  to  sail  unmo¬ 
lested.? 

The  weather  was  bad,  the  voyage  was  long, 
and  several  English  men-of-war  were  cruising 
in  the  Channel :  but  Monmouth  escaped  both 
the  sea  and  the  euemy.  As  he  passed  by  the 
cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desirable 
i  to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the 
1  refugees  named  Thomas  Dare.  This  man. 


*  Wodrow.  III.  ix.  4.  and  III.  ix.  10.  Wodrow  gives 
from  tin'  A  ets  of  Council  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners 
who  were  transported,  mutilated,  or  branded. 

t  Skelton's  letter  is  dated  the  yVth  of  May.  1686.  It 
will  be  found,  together  with  a  letter  of  the  Sellout  or  High 
Bail  id  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  little  volume  published  a  few 
mouths  later,  and  entitled  **  Ilistoire  des  Kvenemeus  Tra- 
giques  d'Angh  terre.”  The  documents  inserted  in  that 
work  are,  as  far  as  1  have  examined  them,  given  exactly 
from  the  Dutch  archives,  except  that  Skelton's  French, 
which  was  not  the  purest,  is  slightly  corrected.  See,  also, 
Grey’s  Narrative. 

Ooodouough,  on  his  examination  after  the  battle  of 
Sod^Mu  o-.  said.  "The  Sellout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  to  this  last  design.” — »ic#;e  VN.IDYJ. 

It  is  uot  worth  while  to  refute  those  writers  who  repre¬ 


sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  accomplice  in  Monmoui  h*s 
J  enterprise.  The  circumstance  on  which  they  chiefly  rely 
is  that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  no  effectual 
stops  for  preventing  the  expedition  from  sailing.  Thw 
circumstance  is,  in  truth,  the  strongest  proof  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  uot  favoured  by  William.  No  person,  net 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  institutions  and  polities  of  Hol¬ 
land.  would  hold  the  stadtholder  answerable  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  heads  of  the  Loevestein  party. 

J  Avaux  Xeg.,  June  f.,  1685;  Letter  of  th* 

,  Prince  of  Orange  to  Lord  Rochester.  June  P.  16S5. 

\  Citters,  June  y  y :  June  16S5  The  correspondence 
of  Skelton  with  the  'States-General  and  with  the  Admiralty 
of  Amsterdam  is  in  the  archives  at  the  Hagm*.  Some 
pieces  will  be  round  iu  the  Lveuemeas  Tragiques  d' Angle- 
rerre.  See,  also,  Burnet,  i.  640. 
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though  of  low  mind  and  manners,  had  great 
influence  at  Taunton.  He  was  directed  to 
hasten  thither  across  the  country,  and  to  ap¬ 
prize  his  friends  that  Monmouth  would  soon  be 
on  English  ground.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June,  the 
Helderenbergh,  accompanied  by  two  smaller 
vessels,  appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  That 
town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and  narrow  alleys, 
lying  on  a  coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beaten  by  a 
stormy  sea.  The  place  was  then  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  a  pier,  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  constructed  of  stones 
unhewn  and  uncemented.  This  ancient  work, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cob,  enclosed  the 
only  haven  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles, 
the'  fisherman  could  take  refuge  from  the  tem¬ 
pests  of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign 
built  and  without  colours,  perplexed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lyme ;  and  the  uneasiness  in¬ 
creased  when  it  was  found  that  the  custom¬ 
house  officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  according 
to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town’s  people 
repaired  to  the  cliffs,  and  gazed  long  and 
anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution  of  the 
mystery.  At  length  seven  boats  put  off  from 
*  the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  From  these  boats  landed  about 
eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  Among 
them  were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Fergu¬ 
son,  Wade,  and  Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh.f 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down 
on  the  shore,  thanked  God  for  having  preserved 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the  divine 
blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by  land. 
He  then  drew  his  sword  and  led  his  men  over 
the  cliffs  into  the  town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what  leader 
and  for  what  purpose  the  expedition  came,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  burst  through  all 
restraints.  The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar 
with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  “A 
Monmouth !  a  Monmouth !  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion!”  Meanwhile  the  ensign  of  the  adven¬ 
turers,  a  blue  flag,  was  set  up  in  the  market¬ 
place.  The  military  stores  were  deposited  in 
the  town  halP;  and  a  declaration,  setting  forth 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  was  read  from 
the  Cross.  J 

This  declaration,  the  master-piece  of  Fergu¬ 
son’s  genius,  was  not  a  grave  manifesto  such 
as  ought  to  be  put  forth  by  a  leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but  a  libel 
of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  lan¬ 
guage. $  It  contained,  undoubtedly,  many  just 
charges  against  the  government;  but  these 
charges  were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated 
style  of  a  bad  pamphlet;  and  mingled  with 
them  were  other  charges  of  which  the  whole 
disgrace  falls  upon  those  who  made  them.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  had 
burned  down  London,  had  strangled  Godfrey, 
had  cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned 

*  Wade’s  confession  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers ;  Harl.  MS., 
6*45. 

4  See  Buyse’s  evidence  against  Monmouth  and  Fletcher 
in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

X  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  June  13,  1685; 
Uarl.  MS.,  6845  ;  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152. 

$  Burnet,  i.  641 ;  Goodenough’s  confession  in  the  Lans- 


the  late  king.  On  account  of  those  villanoOf 
and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly  of  that  exe¬ 
crable  fact,  the  late  horrible  and  barbaious 
parricide — such  was  the  copiousness  and  such 
the  felicity  of  Ferguson’s  diction — James  was 
declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  a  tyi  ant, 
a  murderer,  and  a  usurper.  No  treaty  should 
be  made  with  him.  The  sword  should  not  be 
sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment  as  a  traitor.  The  government 
should  be  settled  on  principles  favourable  to 
liberty.  All  Protestant  sects  should  be  tole¬ 
rated.  The  forfeited  charters  should  be  restored. 
Parliaments  should  beheld  annually,  and  should 
no  longer  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  royal 
caprice.  The  only  standing  force  should  be  the 
militia.  The  militia  should  be  commanded  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  the  sheriffs  should  be  chosen 
by  the  freeholders.  Finally  Monmouth  declared 
that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood, 
King  of  England,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he 
waived  his  claims,  that  he  would  leave  them  to 
the  judgment  of  a  free  Parliament,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  captain  general  of  the  English  Pro¬ 
testants  in  arms  against  tyranny  and  popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  ihose 
who  put  it  forth,  it  was  not  unskilfully  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  passions  of 
the  vulgar.  In  the  west  the  effect  was  great. 
The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of  England 
were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  Tories;  but 
the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  towns,  the  pea¬ 
sants,  and  the  artisans,  were  generally  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  old  Roundhead  spirit.  Many  of 
them  were  Dissenters,  and  had  been  goaded  by 
petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit  for  despe¬ 
rate  enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  abhorred  popery  and  adored  Monmouth. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  them.  His  progress 
through  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  in  the 
summer  of  1G80  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  sumptu¬ 
ously  entertained  by  Thomas  Thynne  at  Long- 
leat  Hall,  then,  and  perhaps  still,  the  most 
magnificent  country-house  in  England.  From 
Longleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were  lined  with 
shouting  spectators.  The  roads  were  strewn 
with  boughs  and  flowers.  The  multitude,  in 
their  eagerness  to  see  and  touch  their  favourite, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and  besieged 
the  mansions  where  he  was  feasted.  When  lie 
reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  horsemen.  At  Exeter,  all  Devonshire  had 
been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him.  One 
striking  part  of  the  show  was  a  company  of 
nine  hundred  young  men,  who,  clad  in  a  white 
uniform,  marched  before  him  into  the  city.  || 
The  turn  of  fortune  which  had  alienated  the 
gentry  from  his  cause  had  produced  no  effect 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he  was  still 
the  good  duke,  the  Protestant  duke,  the  right¬ 
ful  heir  whom  a  vile  conspiracy,  kept  out  of  his 
own.  They  came  to  his  standard  in  crowds. 
All  the  clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  too 
few  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  recruits. 

downc  MS.,  1152.  Copies  of  the  declaration,  as  originally 
printed,  are  very  rare,  but  there  is  one  at  the  British 
Museum. 

||  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  magnanimous  A© 
tions  of  the  most  illustrious  Protestant  Prince  Jame^ 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  1688. 
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Before  lie  had  been  twenty-four  hours  on  Eng¬ 
lish  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  wen.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with 
forty  horsemen  of  no  very  martial  appearance, 
and  brought  encouraging  intelligence  as  to  the 
state  of  public  feelin'g  in  Somersetshire.  As 
yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well.* 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Bridport  to  op¬ 
pose  the  insurgents.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June 
the  red  regiment  of  Dorsetshire  militia  came 
pouring  into  that  town.  The  Somersetshire,  or 
yellow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  William  Port- 
man,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  note,  was  colo¬ 
nel,  was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  following 
day.f  The  duke  determined  to  strike  an  imme¬ 
diate  blow.  A  detachment  of  his  troops  was 
preparing  to  march  to  Bridport,  when  a  disas¬ 
trous  event  threw  the  whole  camp  into  con¬ 
fusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  cavalry  under  Grey.  Fletcher 
was  ill  mounted ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  few 
chargers  in  the  camp  which  had  not  been  taken 
from  the  plough.  When  he  was  ordered  to 
Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency  of  the 
case  warranted  him  in  borrowing,  without  ask¬ 
ing  permission,  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Dare. 
Dare  resented  this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher 
with  gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper 
betted  than  any  who  knew  him  expected.  At 
last  Dare,  presuming  on  the  patience  with 
which  his  insolence  was  endured,  ventured  to 
shake  a  switch  at  the  high-born  and  high- 
spirited  Scot.  Fletcher’s  blood  boiled.  He 
drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Such  sud¬ 
den  and  violent  revenge  would  not  have  been 
thought  strange  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  had 
always  been  weak:  where  he  who  did  not  right 
himself  by  the  strong  hand  was  not  likely  to 
be  righted  at  all ;  and  where,  consequently, 
human  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the 
worst  governed  provinces  of  Italy.  But  the 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  were 
not  accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used 
and  blood  spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word 
or  a  gesture,  except  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
with  equal  arms.  There  was  a  general  cry  for 
vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had  murdered 
an  Englishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist 
the  clamour.  Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst 
of  rage  had  spent  itself,  was  overwhelmed  with 
remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge  on  board  of 
the  Heklerenbergh,  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
and  repaired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought 
bravely  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  J 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of 
a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  war,  was  not  easily  to  be  repaired. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
14th  of  June,  Grey,  accompanied  by  Wade, 
marched  with  about  five  hundred  men  to  attack 
Bridport.  A  confused  and  indecisive  action 
took  place,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  when 
two  bands  of  ploughmen,  officered  by  country 
gentlemen  and  barristers,  were  opposed  to  each 
other.  For  a  time  Monmouth’s  men  drove  the 
militia  before  them.  Then  the  militia  made  a 
stand,  and  Monmouth’s  men  retreated  in  some 


*  Wade’s  Confession,  Hard  wick  e  Papers :  Axe  Papers  ; 
llarl.  MS.,  6845.  f  Harl.  MS.,  6845. 

|  Buyse’s  evidence  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials; 
Burnet,  i.  642;  Ferguson’s  MS.,  quoted  by  Eackard. 


confusion.  Grey  and  his  cavalry  never  stopped 
till  they  were  safe  at  Lyme  again;  but  Wade 
rallied  the  infantry,  and  brought  them  off  in 
good  order.  $ 

There  was  a  violent  outcry  against  Grey,  and 
some  of  the  adventurers  pressed  Monmouth  to 
take  a  severe  course.  Monmouth,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  this  advice.  His  lenity  has 
been  attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  good 
nature,  which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to 
weakness.  Others  have  supposed  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer 
who  served  in  his  army.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  duke,  who,  though  not  a  general 
of  the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much 
better  than  the  preachers  and  lawyers  who 
were  always  obtruding  their  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  altogether  in¬ 
expert  in  military  affairs  never  thought  of 
making.  In  justice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few 
defenders,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  task 
which,  throughout  this  campaign,  was  assigned 
to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had  been  the 
boldest  and  most  skilful  of  soldiers,  he  could 
scarcely  have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gain  credit.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ca¬ 
valry.  It  is  notorious  that  a  horse  soldier  re¬ 
quires  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier,  and 
that  the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training 
than  his  rider.  Something  may  be  done  with  a 
raw  infantry  which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal 
courage,  but  nothing  can  be  more  helpless  than 
a  raw  cavalry,  consisting  of  yeomen  and  trades¬ 
men  mounted  on  cart-horses  and  post-horses  ; 
and  such  was  the  cavalry  which  Grey  com¬ 
manded.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men  did 
not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  did 
not  use  their  weapons  with  vigour,  but  that 
they  were  able  to  keep  their  seats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming 
and  drilling  went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  had  spread  fast  and 
wide.  On  the  evening  on  which  the  duke 
landed,  Gregory  Alford,  mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
zealous  Tory,  and  a  most  bitter  persecutor  of 
Nonconformists,  sent  off  his  servants  to  give 
the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  himself  took  horse  for  the 
west.  Late  at  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton, 
and  thence  despatched  a  few  hurried  lines  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.  ||  He  then  pushed 
on  to  Exeter,  where  he  found  Christopher 
Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle.  This  nobleman, 
the  son  and  heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer 
of  the  Stuarts,  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  was  then  holding  a  muster  of  mi¬ 
litia.  Four  thousand  men  of  the  train-bands 
were  actually  assembled  under  his  command. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force, 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  therefore  marched  toward  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  Axminster,  he 
found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to  en¬ 
counter  him.  They  presented  a  resolute  front 
Four  field-pieces  were  pointed  against  the  royal 
troops.  The  thick  hedges  which  on  each  side 
overhung  the  narrow  lanes  were  lined  with 
musketeers.  Albemarle,  however,  was  less 

l  London  Gazette,  June  18,  1685;  Wade’s  Confession, 
Hardwicke  Papers. 
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alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  than 
by  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  his  own  ranks. 
Such  was  Monmouth’s  popularity  among  the 
common  people  of  Devonshire,  that,  if  once  the 
train-bands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well-known 
face  and  figure,  they  would  probably  have  gone 
over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great 
superiority  of  force,  thought  it  advisable  to  re¬ 
treat.  The  retreat  soon  became  a  rout.  The 
whole  country  was  strewn  with  the  arms  and 
uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away; 
and,  had  Monmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vi¬ 
gour,  he  would  probablj  have  taken  Exeter 
without  a  blow.  But  he  wa'  satisfied  with  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  thought  it 
desirable  that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in  any  ha¬ 
zardous  service.  He  therefore  marched  toward 
Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  exactly  a  week  after  his  landing.* 

The  court  and  the  Parliament  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  the  news  from  the  west.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  the  king  had  received  the  letter  which 
the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched  from  Honi- 
ton.  The  Privy  Council  was  instantly  called 
together.  Orders  were  given  that  the  strength 
of  every  company  of  infantry  and  of  every 
troop  of  cavalry  should  be  increased.  Com¬ 
missions  were  issued  for  the  levying  of  new  re¬ 
giments.  Alford’s  communication  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Lords,  and  its  substance  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Commons  by  a  message.  The 
Commons  examined  the  couriers  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  west,  and  instantly  ordered  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth 
of  high  treason.  Addresses  were  voted,  assur¬ 
ing  the  king  that  both  his  peers  and  his  people 
were  determined  to  stand  by  him  with  life  and 
fortune  against  all  his  enemies.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  houses  they  ordered  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hang¬ 
man,  and  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  through 
all  its  stages.  That  bill  received  the  royal  as¬ 
sent  on  the  same  day,  and  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  was  promised  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  Monmouth. j- 

The  fact  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against 
the  government  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill 
of  attainder  became  a  law  with  only  a  faint 
show  of  opposition  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
has  seldom  been  censured  even  by  Whig  histo¬ 
rians;  yet  when  we  consider  how  important  it 
is  that  legislative  and  judicial  functions  should 
be  kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is  that  com¬ 
mon  fame,  however  strong  and  general,  should 
not  be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how 
important  it  is  to  maintain  the  rule  that  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  to  death  without  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  defending  himself,  and  how  easily  and 
speedily  breaches  in  great  principles,  when 
once  made,  are  widened,  ^we  shall  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Parliament  was  open  to  some  objection.  Nei¬ 
ther  house  had  before  it  any  thing  which  even 
so  corrupt  a  judge  as  Jelfreys  could  have  di¬ 
rected  a  jury  to  consider  as  proof  of  Mon- 

*  Wade’s  Confession :  Ferguson  MS. ;  Axe  Papers,  Hart. 
MS.,  6845;  Oldmixou,  701,  702.  Oldmixon,  who  was  then 
&  boy,  lived  very  near  the  scene  of  these  events. 

j  London  Gazette,  Juue  18,  1685  ;  Lords’ and  Commons’ 
Journals,  June  13  and  15  ;  Dutch  Despatch,  June 


mouth’s  crime.  The  messengers  examined,  by 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  might 
therefore  have  related  mere  fictions  without  in  ■ 
curring  the  penalties  of  perjury.  The  Lords, 
who  might  have  administered  an  oath,  appear 
not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have 
had  no  evidence  before  them  except  the  letter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  was  no  evidence  at  all.  Extreme  danger, 
it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies;  but  the 
act  of  attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not 
operate  till  all  danger  was  over,  and  which 
would  become  superfluous  at  the  very  moment 
at  which  it  ceased  to  be  null.  While  Mon¬ 
mouth  was  in  arms  it  was  impossible  to  execute 
him.  If  he  should  be  vanquished  and  taken, 
there  would  be  no  hazard  and  no  difficulty  in 
trying  him.  It  was  afterward  remembered  as 
a  curious  circumstance  that,  among  the  zealous 
Tories  who  went  up  with  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  was 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Northumber¬ 
land,  j;  This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had 
occasion  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and 
then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  acts  of  attain¬ 
der  are  altogether  unjustifiable. 

The  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty 
in  this  hour  of  peril.  The  Commons  authorized 
the  king  to  raise  an  extraordinary  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  present  Neces¬ 
sities,  and,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  money,  proceeded"  to  devise  new  im¬ 
posts.  The  scheme  of  taxing  hoises  lately 
built  in  the  capital  was  revived  and  strenuously 
supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was 
resolved,  not  only  that  such  houses  should  be 
taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  laying  of  any  new  foundations 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  resolution, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Power¬ 
ful  men  who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and  who 
hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares  rise  on 
their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against 
the  project.  It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the 
details  would  be  a  work  of  time ;  and  the  king’s 
wants  were  so  pressing  that  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  quicken  the  movements  of  the  House 
by  a  gentle  exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relinquished, 
and  new  duties  -were  imposed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  on  foreign  silks,  linens,  and  spirits.^ 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to 
introduce  what  they  called  a  bill  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  king’s  person  and  government. 
They  proposed  that  it  should  be  high  treason  to 
say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter  any 
words  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereign  into  hatred  or  contempt, 
or  to  make  any  motion  in  Parliament  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  order  of  succession.  Some  of  these 
provisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm. 
The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  at¬ 
tempted  to'  rally,  and  found  themselves  re-en¬ 
forced  by  a  considerable  number  of  moderate 
and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  was  said, 
may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  an  honest  man. 
They  may  easily  be  misconstrued  by  a  knave. 
What  was  spoken  metaphorically  may  be  appre- 

t  OMmixon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Fenwick  carried  np 
the  bill.  It  was  carried  up,  as  appears  from  the  .Journals, 
by  hord  Ancram. 

I  Commons’  Journals  of  June  17, 18,  and  19, 1685 ;  Rerea 
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bended  literally.  What  was  spoken  ludicrously 
•nay  be  apprehended  seriously.  A  particle,  a 
Tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis,  may  make  the 
whole  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence. 
The  Saviour  of  mankind  himself,  in  whose 
blameless  life  malice  could  find  no  act  to  im¬ 
peach,  had  been  called  in  question  for  words 
spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a  syl¬ 
lable  which  would  have  made  it  clear  that  those 
were  figurative,  and  had  thus  furnished  the 
Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  under  which  the  foul¬ 
est  of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  perpetrated. 
With  such  an  example  on  record,  who  could 
affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substan¬ 
tive  treason,  the  most  loyal  subject  would  be 
safe?  These  arguments  produced  so  great  an 
effect,  that  in  the  committee,  amendments  were 
introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  bill.  But  the  clause  which  made  it  high 
treason  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose 
the  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  from  the 
throne  seems  to  have  raised  no  debate  and  was 
retained.  It  was,  indeed,  altogether  unimport¬ 
ant,  except  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  in¬ 
experience  of  the  hot-headed  Royalists  who 
thronged  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  they 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  legislation,  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  enactment  to  which 
they  attached  so  much  value  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  order  of  succession,  and  would  be 
repealed  as  soon  as  there  was  a  Parliament 
bent  on  changing  the  order  of  succession.* 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried 
up  to  the  Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The 
king  had  obtained  from  the  Parliament  all  the 
pecuniary  assistance  that  he  could  expect ;  and 
he  conceived  that,  while  rebellion  was  actually 
raging,  the  loyal  nobility  and  gentry  would  be 
of  more  use  in  their  counties  than  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberations 
to  a  close,  and,  on  the  second  of  July,  dis¬ 
missed  them.  The  houses  were  ncrt  prorogued, 
but  only  adjourned,  in  order  that  when  they 
should  reassemble,  they  might  take  up  their 
business  in  the  exact  state  in  which  they  had 
left  it.f 

While  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp 
laws  against  Monmouth  and  his  partisans,  he 
found  at  Taunton  a  reception  which  might  well 
encourage  him  to  hope  that  his  enterprise  would 
have  a  prosperous  issue.  Taunton,  like  most 
other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in 
that  age,  more  important  than  at  present. 
Those  towns  have  not  indeed  declined.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
larger  and  richer,  better  built  and  better  peo¬ 
pled,  than  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but, 
though  they  have  positively  advanced,  they 
have  relatively  gone  back.  They  have  been  far 
outstripped  in  wealth  and  population  by  the 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  of 
the  north ;  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as 
seats  of  industry.  When  Monmouth  marched 
into  Taunton  it  was  an  eminently  prosperous 
place.  Its  markets  were  plentifully  supplied. 


*  Commons’  Journals,  June  19, 29, 1685 ;  Lord  Lonsdale’s 
Memoirs,  8,  9  •.  Burnet,  i.  6.89.  The  hill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fox’s  historical  work, 
Appendix  iii.  If  Burnet’s  account  be  correct  the  offences 
which,  by  the  amended  bill,  were  made  punishable  only  with 
civil  incapacities,  wire, by  the  original  bill,  made  capital. 
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It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture.  The  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor  was 
this  language  held  only  by  partial  natives;  for 
every  stranger  who  climbed  the  graceful  tower 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned  that  he  saw  be¬ 
neath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys. 
It  was  a  country  rich  with  orchards  and  green 
pastures,  among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay 
abundance,  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  vil¬ 
lage  spires.  The  townsmen  had  long  leaned 
toward  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig  politics 
In  the  great  civil  war,  Taunton  had,  through 
all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  had 
been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Goring,  and  had 
been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour  by 
Robert  Blake,  afterward  the  renowned  admiral 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole  streets  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  mortars  and  grenades  of 
the  Cavaliers.  Food  had  been  so  scarce  that 
the  resolute  governor  had  announced  his 
intention  to  put  the  garrison  on  rations  of 
horseflesh.  But  the  spirit  of  the  town  had 
never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hun¬ 
ger.  J 

The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  Taunton  men.  They  had 
still  continued  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege  laid  to  their 
town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised ;  and 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  the  old  cause  had 
excited  so  much  fear  and  re  entment  at  White¬ 
hall,  that,  by  a  royal  order,  their  moat  had 
been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  demolished  to  the 
foundation. $  The  puritanical  spirit  had  been 
kept  up  to  the  height  among  them  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  example  of  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  Joseph  Alleine. 
Alleine  was  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,  which  is  still  po¬ 
pular  both  in  England  and  in  America.  From 
the  jail  to  which  he  was  consigned  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Cavaliers,  he  addressed  to  his  loving 
friends  at  Taunton  many  epistles  breathing  the 
spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  frame  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil,  and  per¬ 
secution,  but  his  memory  was  long  cherished 
with  exceeding  love  and  reverence  by  those 
whom  he  had  exhorted  and  catechised.  || 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years 
before,  had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton 
against  the  Royalists,  now  welcomed  Monmouth 
with  transports  of  joy  and  affection.  Every 
door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  with¬ 
out  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  the  badge 
of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best 
families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  insur¬ 
gents.  One  flag  in  particular  was  embroidered 
gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal  dignity,  and 
was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a  train  of  young 
girls.  He  received  the  gift  with  the  winning 
courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady 
who  headed  the  procession  presented  him  also 
with  a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it 
with  a  show  of  reverence.  “  I  come,”  he  said, 
“  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book, 


f  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals,  July  2,  lnS5. 
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and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my 
blood.”* 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  he  could  not  but  perceive, 
with  concern  and  apprehension,  that  the  higher 
classes  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  hos¬ 
tile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no  rising  had 
talien  piaoe  except  in  the  counties  where  he  had 
himself  appeared.  He  had  been  assured  by 
agents,  who  professed  to  have  derived  their  in¬ 
formation  from  Wildman,  that  the  whole  Whig 
aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms.  Never¬ 
theless,  more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up  at 
Lyme.  Day  labourers,  small  farmers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  apprentices,  dissenting  preachers,  had 
flocked  to  the  rebel  camp  ;  but  not  a  single 
peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a  single  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely  any 
esquire  of  sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since  the  death 
of  Charles,  had  been  Monmouth’s  evil  angel, 
had  a  suggestion  ready.  The  duke  had  put 
himself  into  a  false  position  by  declining  the 
royal  title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sovereign 
of  England,  his  cause  would  have  worn  a  show 
of  legality.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  Declaration  with  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  clear  that  either  Mon¬ 
mouth  or  his  uncle  was  rightful  king.  Mon¬ 
mouth  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  himself 
the  rightful  king,  and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle 
was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  for 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the 
throne,  and  were,  therefore,  clearly  in  their 
duty  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Those 
who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for  some  un¬ 
known  polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  con¬ 
vention  not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  won¬ 
der  that  men  of  high  rank  and  ample  fortune 
stood  aloof  from  an  enterprise  which  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction  that  system  in  the  per¬ 
manence  of  which  they  were  deeply  interested. 
If  the  duke  would  assert  his  legitimacy  and 
assume  the  crown,  he  would  at  once  remove 
this  objection.  The  question  would  cease  to  be 
a  question  between  the  old  Constitution  and  a 
new  constitution.  It  would  be  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  Ferguson,  almost 
immediately  after  the  landing,  had  earnestly 
pressed  the  duke  to  proclaim  himself  king; 
and  Grey  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Monmouth 
had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice;  but 
Wade  and  other  Republicans  had  been  refrac¬ 
tory;  and  their  chief,  with  his  usual  pliability, 
had  yielded  to  their  arguments.  At  Taunton 
the.  subject  was  revived.  Monmouth  talked  in 
private  with  the  dissentients,  assured  them  that 
he  saw  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extorting  their  reluctant  consent. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  he 
was  proclaimed  in  the- market-place  of  Taun¬ 
ton.  His  followers  repeated  his  new  title  with 
affectionate  delight;  but,  as  some  confusion 
mignt  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called  King 

*  ITarl.  MS.,  7006;  Oldmixon,  702;  Eachard,  iii.  763. 
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James  the  Second,  they  commonly  used  the 
strange  appellation  of  King  Monmouth ;  and 
by  this  name  their  unhappy  favourite  was  often 
mentioned  in  the  western  counties,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living,  f 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  as 
sumed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth  several  pro¬ 
clamations  headed  with  his  sign  manual.  By 
one  of  these  he  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  his 
rival.  Another  declared  the  Parliament  theD 
sitting  at  Westminster  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  commanded  the  members  to  disperse.  The 
third  forbade  the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
usurper.  The  fourth  pronounced  Albemarle  a 
traitor.  J 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclamations 
to  London  merely  as  specimens  of  folly  and 
impertinence.  They  produced  no  effect,  except 
wonder  and  contempt ;  .nor  had  Monmouth  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  assumption  of  royalty 
had  improved  his  position.  Only  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself 
not  to  take  the  crown  till  a  free  Parliament 
should  have  acknowledged  his  rights.  By 
breaking  that  engagement  he  had  incurred  the 
imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate  still 
stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which  prevented  the 
great  Whig  lords  and  gentlemen  from  recognis¬ 
ing  him  as  their  king  were  at  least  as  strong  as 
those  which  had  prevented  them  from  rallying 
round  him  as  their  captain  general.  Th^y  dis¬ 
liked  indeed  the  person,  the  religion,  and  the 
politics  of  James;  but  James  was  no  longei 
young.  His  eldest  daughter  was  justly  popu¬ 
lar.  She  was  attached  to  the  reformed  faith. 
She  was  married  to  a  prince  who  was  the  here¬ 
ditary  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent, 
to  a  prince  who  had  been  bred  in  a  republic, 
and  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  such 
as  became  a  constitutional  king.  Was  it  wise 
to  incur  the  horrors  of  civil  war  for  the  mere 
chance  of  being  able  to  effect  immediately  what 
Nature  would,  without  bloodshed,  without  any 
violation  of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability,  before 
many  years  should  have  expired?  Perhaps 
there  might  be  reasons  for  pulling  down  James. 
But  what  reason  could  be  given  for  setting  up 
Monmouth  ?  To  exclude  a  prince  from  the 
throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  course 
agreeable  to  Whig  principles  ;  but  on  no  prin¬ 
ciple  could  it  be  proper  to  exclude  rightful 
heirs,  who  were  admitted  to  be,  not  only  blame¬ 
less,  but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest 
public  trust.  That  Monmouth  was  legitimate, 
nay,  that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  intel¬ 
ligent  men  could  not  believe.  He  was  therefore 
not  merely  a  usurper,  but  a  usurper  of  the 
worst  sort — an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any 
semblance  of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only  by 
means  of  forgery  and  perjury.  All  honest  and 
sensible  persons  were  unwilling  to  see  a  fraud 
which,  if  practised  to  obtain  an  estate,  would 
have  been  punished  with  the  scourge  and  the 
pillory,  rewarded  with  the  English  crown.  To 
the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it  seemed  insup¬ 
portable  that  the  bastard  of  Lucy  Walters 
should  be  set  up  high  above  the  lawful  de- 

t  Copies  of  the  last  three  proclamations  are  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum.  Ilari.  MS.,  7006.  The  first  I  have  netei 
seen ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Wade. 
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scendants  of  the  Fitzalans  and  De  Yeres. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  forward 
must  have  seen  that,  if  Monmouth  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  overpowering  the  existing  government, 
there  would  still  remain  a  war  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Orange ;  a  war  which  might 
last  longer  and  produce  more  misery  than  the 
war  of  the  Roses  ;  a  war  which  might  probably 
break  up  the  Protestants  of  Europe  into  hos¬ 
tile  parties,  might  arm  England  and  Holland 
against  each  other,  and  might  make  both  those 
countries  an  easy  prey  to  France.  The  opinion, 
therefore,  of  almost  all  the  leading  Whigs  seems 
to  have  been  that  Monmouth’s  enterprise  could 
not  fail  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the 
nation,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat  would 
be  a  less  disaster  than  his  victory. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy  that  the  invaders  were  disappointed. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  London  had  sufficed 
in  the  preceding  generation,  and  might  again 
suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil  conflict.  The 
Londoners  had.  formerly  given  many  proofs  of 
their  hatred  of  popery,  and  of  their  affection 
for  the  Protestant  duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  there  would 
be  a  rising  in  the  capital ;  but,  though  advices 
oame  down  to  him  that  many  thousands  of  the 
citizens  had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the 
good  cause,  nothing  was  done.  The  plain  truth 
was,  that  the  agitators  who  had  encouraged 
him  to  invade  England,  who  had  promised  to 
rise  on  the  first  signal,  and  who  had  perhaps 
imagined,  while  the  danger  was  remote,  that 
they  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their 
promise,  lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew 
near.  Wildman’s  fright,  was  such  that  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  understanding.  The 
craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inaction  by 
saying  that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  till 
Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king ;  and,  when 
Monmouth  had  been  proclaimed  king,  turned 
round  and  declared  that  good  Republicans  were 
absolved  from  all  engagements  to  a  leader  who 
had  so  shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every  age 
the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are  to  be 
found  among  demagogues.* 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mon¬ 
mouth  had  assumed  the  regal  title,  he  marched 
from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater.  His  own  spirits, 
it  was  remarked,  were  not  high.  The  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surrounded 
him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the 
gloom  which  sat  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had 
Been  him  during  his  progress  through  Somer¬ 
setshire  five  years  before,  could  not  now  ob¬ 
serve  without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  features 
which  had  won  so  many  hearts. f 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different  temper. 
With  this  man’s  knavery  was  strangely  mingled 
an  eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness. 
The  thought  that  he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and 
bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head.  He 
swaggered  about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword, 
and  crying  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  who  had 
assembled  to  see  the  army  march  out  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  “Look  at  me!  You  have  heard  of  me.  I 
am  Ferguson,  the  famous  Ferguson,  the  Fer¬ 
guson  for  whose  head  so  many  hundred  pounds 

*  Grey’s  Narrative;  Ferguson’s  MS.,  Kaehard,  iii.  754. 

f  Persecution  Exposed,  by  John  Whiting. 

t  liar!.  MS.,  6845. 


|  have  been  offered.”  And  this  man,  at  once 
unprincipled  and  brain-sick,  had  in  his  keeping 
the  understanding  and  the  conscience  of  the 
|  unhappy  Monmouth.  J 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which 
still  had  some  Whig  magistrates.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  came  in  their  robes  to  welcome 
i  the  duke,  walked  before  him  in  procession  t« 
the  high  cross,  and  there  proclaimed  him  king. 
His  troops  found  excellent  quarters,  and  were 
furnished  with  necessaries  at  little  or  no  cost 
by  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle,  a  build¬ 
ing  which  had  been  previously  honoured  by 
royal  visits.  In  the  castle  field  his  army  was 
encamped.  It  now  consisted  of  about  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  might  easily  have  been  increased 
to  double  the  number  but  for  the  want  of  arms. 
The  duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  pikes  and  mus 
kets.  Many  of  his  followers  had,  therefore,  no 
other  weapons  than  such  as  could  be  made  out 
of  the  tools  which  they  had  used  in  husbandry 
or  mining.  Of  these  rude  implements  of  war 
the  most  formidable  was  made  by  fastening  the 
blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.  The 
tything-men  of  the  country  round  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater  received  orders  to  search  every 
where  for  scythes,  and  to  bring  all  that  could 
be  found  to  the  camp.  It  was  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  the  help  of  these  contrivances, 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  great  numbers  who 
were  desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.$ 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments. 
Many  of  the  men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and 
still  wore  their  uniforms,  red  and  yellow.  The 
cavalry  were  about  a  thousand  in  number ;  but 
most  of  them  had  only  large  colts,  such  as  were 
then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of  So¬ 
mersetshire  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London 
with  coach-horses  and  cart-horses.  These  ani¬ 
mals  were  so  far  from  being  fit  for  any  military 
purpose  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey 
the  bridle,  and  became  ungovernable  as  soon 
as  they  heard  a  gun  fired  or  a  drum  beaten. 
A  small  body-guard  of  forty  young  men,  well 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  charge,  at¬ 
tended  Monmouth.  The  people  of  Bridgewater, 
who  were  enriched  by  a  thriving  coast  trade, 
furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money.  || 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government 
were  fast  assembling.  On  the  west  of  the  rebel 
army  Albemarle  still  kept  together  a  large  body 
of  Devonshire  militia.  On  the  east  the  train- 
bands  of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
On  the  northeast,  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of 
Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The  power  of  Beau¬ 
fort  bore  some  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
President  of  Wales  and  lord  lieutenant  of  four 
English  counties.  His  official  tours  through 
the  extensive  region  in  which  he  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  were  scarcely  inferior 
in  pomp  to  royal  progresses.  His  household 
at  Badminton  was  regulated  after  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation.  The  land  to  a  great 
extent  round  his  pleasure  grounds  was  in  his 
own  hands,  and  the  labourers  who  cultivated  it 
formed  part  of  kia  family.  Nine  tables  were 

j!  Grey’s  Narmtive ;  Pascball’s  Narrative  in  A pp.  to  Hoy 
wood’s  Vindication. 

u  Oidmixon,  702. 
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even-  day  spread  under  his  r  f  for  two  hun- 
dred  pers1  ns.  A  crowd  ot  gert-emen  and  pages 
were  ■under  the  orders  of  ins  steward.  A  whole 
troop  of  cavalry  obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse. 
The  fame  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  kennel, 
and  the  stables  was  spread  over  all  England. 
The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  prond  of 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbour,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  charmed  by  his  affability 
and  good-nature.  He  was  a  zealous  Cavalier 
of  the  old  school.  At  this  crisis,  therefore,  he 
used  his  whole  influence  and  authority  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  crown,  and  occupied  Bristol  with 
the  t:  in-bands  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem 
to  have  been  better  disciplined  than  most  other 
troops  of  that  description.* * 

In  the  counties  more  rem  ze  from  Somerset¬ 
shire  the  supporters  of  the  thr  one  were  on  the 
alert.  The  militia  of  Susses  began  to  march 
westward,  under  the  command  of  Richard  Lord 
Lumley.  who,  though  he  had  lately  been  con¬ 
verted  it  m  the  R  man  Catholic  religi  n.  was 
still  firm  in  his  allegiance  tc  a  Roman  Catholic 
king.  James  Bertie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  called 
out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  Fell,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
summoned  the  under-gra  iuates  of  his  university 
to  take  arms  for  the  crown.  The  gownsmen 
er-  wded  to  give  in  their  names.  Christ  Church 
alone  furnished  near  a  hundred  pikemen  and 
musketeers.  Young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
commoners  acted  as  officers,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  colonel,  f 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that 
the  king  relied.  Churchill  had  b  een  sent  west¬ 
ward  with  the  Blues,  and  Feversham  was  fol¬ 
lowing  -with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  courier 
had  started  for  Holland  with  a  letter  direct¬ 
ing  Skelt  n  instantly  to  request  that  the  three 
English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  request  was 
made,  tie  party  h  stile  to  the  house  of  '  T.nge. 
headed  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam,  trie  i  to 
cause  delay:  but  the  energy  of  William,  who  ' 
had  almost  as  much  at  stake  as  James,  and 
who  saw  Monmouth's  progress  with  serious  un¬ 
easiness,  bore  down  opposition,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  troops  sailed.*  The  three  Scotch 
regiments  were  alreu  It  in  England.  They  had 
arrived  at  Gravesend  in  excellent  condition, 
and  James  had  reviewed  them  on  Blackheath. 
He  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  ambassador 
'.hat  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  finer  or  better 
disciplined  soldiers,  and  that  he  felt  the  warm¬ 
est  gratitude  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  1 
States  for  so-  valuable  and  seasonable  a  re-en¬ 
forcement.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was  not 
nnmixed.  Excellently  as  the  men  went  through 
their  drill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch 
politics  and  Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was 
snot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  health.  It  was.  therefore,  not 
thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  post  of 

*  Norths  Life  of  Guildford.  132:  Acroonts  of  Be&uf 
progress  thr-  njh  Wale-  and  the  ne^bteurirz  sssf-i  in 
the  London  Gaieties  cf  JoIt,  1054:  Letter  of  Beaufort  to  i 
Caareudon.  June  IS.  1655 

4  Bisbor  Fell  to  Clarendon,  June  *30;  Ablcs-i  :n  to  Cla- 
reni-.n.  June  20,  2a,  26,  1  655 :  Lansiwne  y  ~  ■ : 

X  Ataax.  July  yA.  1655. 

1  CStters,  Jnl.T  TJ’  Ju:.T  ft-  1655 :  ATaax  Xex_ 

Fa  r  ,  tendon  Gazette,  July  6. 
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danger.  They  were  kept  in  the  r.-igiti-curhood 
of  London  until  the  end  of  the  campaign :  but 
their  arrival  enabled  the  king  to  send  to  the 
west  s  me  infantry  which  would  other*  >e  have 
been  wanted  in  the  capital.  £ 

While  the  government  was  thus  preparing 
for  a  conflict  with  the  rebels  in  the  field,  pre¬ 
cautions  of  a  different  kind  were  not  neglected. 
In  London  alone,  two  hundred  of  the-  -  persons 
who  were  thought  most  likely  :  '•  -  at  the  head 
of  a  Whig  movement  were  arrested.  Amcng 
these  prisoners  were  some  merchant-  of  great 
note.  Every  man  who  was  obnoxb  _s  to  the 
coart  went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  OTerhung 
the  capital-  Business  languished  on  the  Ex¬ 
change:  and  the  theatres  were  so  generally 
deserted  that  a  new  opera,  written  by  Dry  ien, 
and  set  off  by  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag¬ 
nificence.  was  withdrawn,  because  the  receipts 
would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  peri  rm- 
snee.  The  magistrates  and  clergy  were  er.  »ry- 
■  ■  I 

closely  observed.  In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire 
a  fierce  persecution  raged:  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  arrests  were  numerous :  and  the  jail  of 
Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners.  No  Puri¬ 
tan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  how¬ 
ever  guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  c  nfi- 
ience  that  he  should  net  be  torn::  cm  Li.-  mad¬ 
ly  and  flung  into  a  dunge-;-n.* 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bri  ize- 
water.  harassed  through  the  whole  mar  L  by 
Churchill,  who  appears  to  have  do  re  all  that, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  it  was  possible  for  a 
brave  and  skilful  officer  to  effect.  The  rebel 
army,  much  annoyed  both  by  the  enemy  and 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  halted  in  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-second  of  June  at  Gl:-.-t  nbury. 
The  houses  of  the  little  town  did  n>  :  afford 
shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  o :  the  :r  ps 
were  therefore  quart ered  in  the  churches,  and 
ethers  lighted  their  fires  among  the  veto:  tide 
ruins  f  the  abbey,  once  the  weathiest  religious 
house  in  our  island.  From  Glastonl  ury  the 
duke  marched  to  W ells,  and  from  Well  -  t-  Shej>- 
ton  Mallet.** 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from 
place  to  place  with  no  other  object  "ha:,  that  f 
collecting  troop  s.  It  was  nownecess  .ry  f  :  lam 
to  form  some  plan  of  military  op-era: !  His 

fir-:  scheme  was  to  seize  Brc-t  1.  M  :  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  that  imp  riant  j  .  -ere 
Whigs.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  ft’hig 
plot  had  extended  thither.  The  garri-  n  in¬ 
sisted  only  of  the  Gloucestershire  train-bands. 
If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic  followers  :  .  he 

overp-owered  before  the  regular  troops  arrived, 
the  rebels  would  at  once  find  themselve-  pos¬ 
sessed  of  ample  pecuniary  resources,  the  credit 
of  Monmouth's  arms  would  be  raised,  and  his 
friends  throughout  the  kingdom  would  r  e  en¬ 
couraged  to  declare  themselves.  Bri-::'.  Lad 
fortifications  which,  on  the  north  of  the  Avon 
toward  Gloucestershire,  were  weak.  it  -he 
-c-utht  wards  mersetshire  were  u ;  :  -c:  t; 
er.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  at¬ 
tack  should  be  made  on  the  Glcuce-:- rti.ire 


|  Barilkm.  JuIt  1655;  Scott'f  Preface  tt  A__  a  sal 

A  item  ns.  1  « 

*  Abinc-:n  :o  Clarendon.  June  29. 1655  :  L.:--  of  Li;  f 
Henry,  by  Bates. 

**  Lee  in  Gaie::e.  June  22  atsd  Jun-  25.1655;  WaJ-'i 
Confessxn ;  Limixc-n.  TO-3:  HarL  >'5  .  6545. 
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fcde;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  circuitous  route,  and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  | 
Keynsham.  The  bridge  at  Keynsham  had  been 
partly  demolished  by  the  militia,  and  was  at  ! 
nresent  impassable.  A  detachment  was  there¬ 
fore  sent  forward  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
The  other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  halted  ! 
for  repose  at  Pensford.  At  Pensford  they  were 
only  five  miles  from  the  Somersetshire  side  of 
Bristol;  but  the  Gloucestershire  side,  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  going  round  through 
Keynsham,  was  distant  a  long  day’s  march.* 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tumult  and  ex¬ 
pectation  in  Bristol.  The  partisans  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  knew  that  he  was  almost  within  sight  of 
their  city,  and  imagined  that  he  would  he 
among  them  before  daybreak.  About  an  horn- 
after  sunset,  a  merchantman  lying  at  the  quay 
took  fire.  Such  an  occurrence  in  a  port  crowded 
with  shipping,  could  not  but  excite  great  alarm. 
The  whole  river  was  in  commotion.  The  streets 
were  crowded.  Seditious  cries  were  heard 
amid  the  darkness  and  confusion.  It  was 
afterwards  asserted,  both  by  Whigs  and  by 
Tories,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
friends  of  Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the 
train-bands  would  be  busied  in  preventing  the 
conflagration  from  spreading,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  rebel  army  would  make  a  bold 
push,  and  enter  the  city  on  the  Somersetshire 
side.  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendi¬ 
aries,  it  completely  failed.  Beaufort,  instead 
of  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them  all 
night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  on  the  south  of 
the  Avon.  He  would  see  Bristol  burned  down, 
he  said ;  nay,  he  would  burn  it  down  himself, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  trai¬ 
tors.  He  was  able,  with  the  help  of  some  re¬ 
gular  cavalry  which  had  joined  him  from  Chip¬ 
penham  a  few  hours  before,  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
surrection.  It  might  have  been  beyond  his 
power  at  once  to  overawe  the  maleeontents 
within  the  walls  and  to  repel  an  attack  from 
without ;  but  no  such  attack  was  made.  The 
fire,  which  caused  so  much  commotion  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  was  distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.  Mon¬ 
mouth.  however,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
change  his  plan.  He  remained  quiet  till  sun¬ 
rise.  and  then  marched  to  Keynsham.  There 
he  found  the  bridge  repaired.  He  determined 
to  let  his  army  rest  during  the  afternoon,  and, 
as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to  Bristol. f 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  king’s  forces  were 
now  near  at  hand.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the 
head  of  about  a  hundred  men  of  the  Life 
Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scattered  two 
troops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oppose 
him,  anil  retired  after  inflicting  much  injury 
and  suffering  little.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  relinquish  the  de- 
sign  on  Bristol.  J 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Several  schemes 
were  proposed  and  discussed.  It  was  suggested 
that  Monmouth  might  hasten  to  Gloucester, 
might  cross  the  Severn  there,  might  break 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
right  flank  protected  by  the  river,  might  march  1 
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through  Worcestershire  into  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire.  He  had  formerly  made  a  progress 
through  those  counties,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  Devonshire.  His  presence  might  re¬ 
vive  the  enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends,  ana  his 
army  might  in  a  few  days  be  swollen  to  double 
its  present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared 
that  this  plan,  though  specious,  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  rebels  were  ill  shod  for  such  work 
as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and  were  ex’- 
hausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  under  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded 
as  they  would  be  at  every  stage  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  Glou¬ 
cester  without  being  overtaken  by  the  main 
body  of  the  royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a 
general  action  under  every  disadvantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire. 
Persons  who  professed  to  know  that  county 
well  assured  the  duke  that  he  would  be  joined 
there  by  such  strong  re-enforcements  as  would 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle. § 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  toward  Wilt¬ 
shire.  He  first  summoned  Bath  ;  but  Bath  was 
strongly  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  Fover- 
sham  was  fast  approaching.  The  rebels,  there¬ 
fore,  made  no  attempt  on  the  walls,  but  has¬ 
tened  to  Philip’s  Norton,  where  they  halted  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  they  wer» 
alarmed  by  tidings  that  he  was  close  at  hand 
They  got  into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  sooi 
appeared.  It  consisted  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  s 
youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough  manners,  whe 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  n« 
share  in  the  disloy-al  schemes  of  Lis  half  brother. 
Grafton  soon  found  himself  in  a  deep  lane, 
with  fences  on  both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a 
galling  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Still  he 
pushed  boldly-  on  till  he  came  tu  the  entrance 
of  Philip’s  Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed 
by  a  barricade,  from  which  a  third  tire  met 
him  full  in  front.  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back.  Before  they 
got  put  of  the  lane  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Grafton’s  retreat 
was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  rebel  cavalry; 
but  he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and 
came  off  safe.|| 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell  bacl 
on  the  main  body  of  the  royTal  forces.  The  tw« 
armies  were  now  face  to  face,  and  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged  that  did  little  or  no  execution. 
Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action 
Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery 
came  up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth, 
as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position, 
marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak  arrived  al 
Frome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  re-enforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either 
Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but  could  do  nothing 
to  serve  him.  There  had  been  a  rising  a  few 
days  before,  and  Monmouth's  declaration  had 
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bees  posted  sc  in  tie  market-place:  but  the 
e  -f  this  “rveaent  had  been  carried  t:  tie 
Earl  Pembroke.  irh:  lav  at  no  great  distaste 

•  the  tv;  .  hi.  He  hil  •  . 

-  f  •  -  • 

w:  -  •  . 

•  . 
armed  the  inhabitants.  No  weapons.  therefore. 
Here  left  there.  nor  ■was  Monmouth  able  t: 

'  -  —  •  '  -  -  '  • 

1:  the  i  •  ..  '  hil 

:  non  ill  '  rr  nts.  i  the  ri 

.  5  ti  .  -  . 

:f  the  premised  succours  fr  m  WlLshir  ?.  tie 

.  •  t  .  • 

-  Ai: 

•  •  '  .  i  in  '  ;  . 

his  irriHery.  was  ilit  to  advance.  M  .  oom  1'h 
uniers:  1  w  tr  t: :  well  not  t:  kn;w  that  his 
f:H.— era.  with  all  their  courage  and  ill  their 

:  •  in  i:  i  ii  :  -  -  Hr 

'  '  •  “  :  -  1  : 
that  ime  of  th.se  regiments  which  he  had 
formerly  :  hh  iie-i  woili  tt-r  m  .  t 
star.  iani  it  in  1;  ii  ii  mill 
to  relit  uish.  His  heart  failed  him.  He  could 

-  i .  -  i-i.iii  -  i  _  :  _  ■  - 

In  his  misery .  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
ertl  c :  unsell :  rs  who  had  induced  him  t:  init 
his  :  tty  retreat  in  Era* *  ant.  Ag  -  - 

man  it  particular  he  broke  forth  into  violent 
imir  e  i  is.~  An  i  i ;  w  .  mini  ms  i 

rise  it  his  weak  and  ag  mi  mind:  he  would 
leave  to  the  mercy  of  the  government  the 
thousands  who  L  it  hi;  tail  and  thr  his  sake, 
t  .  •  i.  i  ’  he 

would  steal  i wav  with  1  •  -  mid 

i  -  -  s  Sigh  t  was  sus¬ 

pected.  w.ald  escape  to  the  Continent.  and 
*■  nil  forget  his  insider  ini  Lis  -  sine  in  the 

•  -  :  h  i  ~ss —  mil  hh  - 

-  the  •  with  -  h  ist  -  rs 

5:i  -  .  • 

ene-i  *  it  with  approbation:  but  Grey.  who. 
by  tie  i  imdssion  if  his  ietri ~s.  rs  intrrt id 
•  •  -  -  •  i  -  i 

'•  .  “  n  m  I  him.  it  - 

1 1  - "  r  '  ••  -  i  :.  •  .  ■  .:  '  -  i 

implored  the  duke  to  faee  every  danger  -rather 

till  t-  1. "  “11  ‘  .1  111  -  .  ...  -  r- 

i  i  m  men  -ft  •  •  - .  • 

:  '  .  ■  i  i  i  :  .  it 

-  .  -  • 

.  .  '  • 

'  the  right  ss  S 

bury  .  tin  :  and  on  th  it  v  asp  men  st  toe.  reru- 
-ii  t  -  .  .  -  .  .  -- 

■  .  me  acted  with  evert  aim  ir.t  -e  i  is; 

units  up  fined  mem  At  this  juncture  a  ret  r; 
reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the 
Enr-  .es  near  Aldridge  had  risen  for  the  Pr> 
'  -  .  i  si-  -  -  ' 

fans.  ’i  ".gems,  ti  :  pitcnf  rks.  ni  were  . -  - 
seabiing  by  thousands  at  Er  ii;w  -r-  v  -- 
mourn  letermined  to  return  thither,  aid  to 
*tre'  rths-i  rim-rlf  with  these  new  aides.  ; 

T  -  .  •  rr:  tee  ie  i  -  -. 

an  i  irrit  ?•:  there  in  n '  amiable  tent  er.  Thev 


were.  with  few  exceptions.  hostile  to  prelacy, 
and  then  showed  their  hostility  in  a  way  very 
tittle  to  their  honour.  They  not  only  tire  the 
ieai  from  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
to  make  bullets,  an  act  for  winch  they  might 
*  lecessities  - 

to  r.iy  defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  bull- vug. 
Grey  with  difficulty  preserved  the  -.'.t.ar  from 
the  insults  :f  erne  ruffians  wi  wi-ned  to  ca- 
r.ise  i  nr  l  it.  by  t  iking  his  stan*  e:.re  it 
with  his  sword  drawn. 

‘im  Thursday,  the  second  of  July.  LI  mnouth 
.s.it  i  .  ter  -  - 

far  less  cheering  than  th.se  in  who;  L-  hi 
marched  thence  ten  days  before.  Tie  re-en- 
foreement  which  he  found  there  was  inc.rs:- 
derable  The  royal  army  was  drawing  nigh. 
At  ne  moment  he  thougi:  of  f.mfying  tie 
:  m  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were  san- 
moiei  to  hr  trenches  and  thr  w  up  m  mds. 

Th-  his  ihi  i  recurred  t  the  tia  o:  r_ - - 

e 

as  impracticable  wien  he  was  at  iaeynsi  no, 
and  which  assuredly  was  not  more  practicable 
n.w  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater.*- 

Vi  - "  -  he  was  thus  wavering  between  pro;-.  its 
e  lly  i.  peless.  the  king's  :  i  -  came  in 
sight*  They  consisted  of  about  two  the  i  - 
five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  :f  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early 
on  the  morning  *t  Sunday,  me  fifth  of  July, 
they  left  Sonerton.  and  pitched  their  tents  that 
about  three  wiles  from  Bridgewater,  « 
the  plains  Sedgem: or. 

D  ei  r  Peter  Mew.  bishop  ef  Winchester, 
accompanied  them.  This  prelate  ha*  m  his 
yon  h  ‘  ~1t  arms  :  r  Charles  the  First  p  -list 
the  P arliament.  Neither  his  years  n  .  r  ms  pro- 
•  -  -  i  1  .1  —l.  ’li  •  .  hi s  martial 

ardour:  -and  he  pr  bably  though:  that  me  ap¬ 
pearance  :f  a  father  of  the  Protesting  '  lurch 

ght  reassure  s  u 

men  '  were  •  between  men  i  r 

•of  popery  and  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

The  si e  em t  of  the  parish  churci  f  I  oiuge- 

w-.ter  It  s  ii  x:  be  the  Io fries:  it.  r  - 

shire,  and  cimmands  a  wide  view  over  me  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Monmouth,  acc  ompanle-j 
by  some  :f  his  officers,  wen:  up  to  me  top  f 
the  s.uore  tower  from  which  the  spire  .e .  .s. 
id  through  a  teles 

of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  day  a  is:  exp  arse, 
n:  w  rich  with  corn-fields  and  appie-rrws  :  but 
then,  as  its  name  imports,  for  the  m.  s:  j  art  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were  heavy, 
■mi  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams  r  ;e 

’  -  .  i  i  i 

It  was.  indeed,  anciently  part  ::  th .:  ms: 
swamp  i  s  as 

him  io  i-v  1  :he  rr  _  --  :  tw  -  --m 

races  of  invaders.  It  had  long  prote-.'ei  tie 
-lis  .rains:  the  aggressions  :f  thr  kings  :: 
Wessex,  ini  it  had  sheltered  Aifre-i  fr  ta  the 
pursuit  if  the  Danes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  traversed  -  nly  in  b-  :s. 
1"  -  i  -mi  |  1.  •  were  s  '  i 

many  islets  if  shifting  and  trevib.  -  r  is  s  oils, 
overhung  with  rank  jungle,  and  sw;rming  with 
i;er  and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  lays  .  f  th. 
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Tudors,  the  traveller  whose  journey  lav  from 
Ilchester  to  Bridgewater  was  forced  tc  make  a 
circuit  of  several  miles  in  order  to  avoid  the 
watei's.  When  Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedge- 
moor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art, 
and  was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide 
trenches,  which,  -in  tha,  country,  are  called 
rhines.  In  the  midst  of  tne  moor  rose,  cluster¬ 
ing  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few  vil¬ 
lages,  of  which  the  names  seem  to  indicate 
that,  they  once  were  surrounded  by  waves.  In 
one  of  these  villages,  called  Weston  Zoyland, 
the  royal  cavalry  lay,  and  Feversham  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  there.  Many  persons  still 
living  have  seen  the  daughter  of  the  servant-  1 
girl  who  waited  on  him  that  day  at  table,  and 
a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  was  set 
before  him,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  che 
population  of  Somersetshire  does  not,  like  that 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  consist  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  farmers  who  cultivate  the  same 
land  which  their  ancestors  cultivated  when  the 
Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  The  Somer¬ 
setshire  traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small 
value  to  an  historian.* * 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  lies 
the  village  of  Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  Wiltshire  militia  were 
quartered,  under  the  command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Cliedzoy, 
were  encamped  several  battalions  of  regular 
infantry.  Monmouth  looked  gloomily  on  them. 
He  could  not  but  remember  how,  a  few  years  1 
before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  column  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before 
him  in  confusion  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  de¬ 
fended  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
among-  the  hostile  ranks  that  gallant  band 
which  was  then  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
colonel,  Dumbarton’s  regiment,  but  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  first  of  the  line, 
and  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  has  nobly  supported  its  early  reputation. 

“  I  know  those  men,”  said  Monmouth  ;  “  they 
will  fight.  If  I  had  but  them,  all  would  go 
well  !”f 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  discouraging.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  royal  army  lay  far  apart  from  one  another. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  of 
relaxed  discipline  in  all  their  movements.  It 
was  reported  that  they  were  drinking  them¬ 
selves  drunk  with  the  Zoyland  cider.  The  in¬ 
capacity  of  Feversham,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this  momentous 
crisis  he  thought  only  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Churchill  was  indeed  a  captain  equal  to  tasks 
far  more  arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a 
crowd  of  ill-armed  and  ill-trained  peasants : 
but  the  genius  which,  at  a  later  period,  hum¬ 
bled  six  marshals  of  France,  was  not  now  in 
its  proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill 
little,  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  offer 

*  Matt.  West,  Flor.  Hist„  A.  D.  -78;  MS.  Chronicle 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-  | 
Saxons,  book  iv^  chap,  xix.;  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  iii. ;  ' 
Leland’s  Itinerary;  Oldmixon.  703.  Oldmixon  was  then 
at  Bridgewater,  and  probably  saw  the  duke  on  the  church 
tower.  The  dish  mentioned  in  the  text  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Stradling,  who  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  preserve 
the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  western  insurrection. 
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any  suggestion.  The  lieutenant,  conscious  of 
superior  abilities  and  science,  impatient  of  the 
control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and  trem¬ 
bling  for  the  fate  of  the  army,  nevertheless 
preserved  his  characteristic  self-command,  and 
dissembled  his  feelings  so  well,  that  his  sub¬ 
missive  alacrity  was  praised  by  Feversham  in 
a  report  made  to  the  king.J 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  having  been  apprized 
of  the  state  in  which  they  were,  conceived  that 
a  night  attack  might  be  attended  with  success. 
He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday ;  and  his  followers,  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  after  the 
Puritan  fashion,  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day 
in  religious  exercises.  The  Castle  Field,  in 
which  they  were  encamped,  presented  a  specta¬ 
cle  such  as,  since  the  dissolution  of  Cromwell’s 
army,  England  had  never  seen.  The  Dissenting 
preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against  popery, 
and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fought  in  the 
great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preached  in  red 
coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who 
harangued.  He  took  for  his  text  the  awful 
imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from  the 
charge  ignorantly  brought  against  them  by 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
“The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods, 
he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ;  if  it  be 
in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.”§ 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  covei 
of  the  night  was  no  secret  in  Bridgewater. 
The  town  was  full  of  women  who  had  repairea 
thither  by  hundreds  from  ihe  surrounding  re¬ 
gion,  to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were  many  sad 
partings  that  day,  and  many  parted  never  to 
meet  again. ||  The  report  of  the  intended  at¬ 
tack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
zealous  for  the  king.  Though  of  modest  cha¬ 
racter,  she  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to  Fever¬ 
sham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  royal  camp  ;  but  that  camp  was 
not  a  place  where  female  innocence  could  be 
safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular  force  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  negligent  general  who  commanded 
them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine,  and  were 
ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness  and 
cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy 
maiden,  refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.jj"  She  fled  in  agonies 
of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the  wicked  army  to 
its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew 
near.  The  night  was  not  ill  suited  for  such  an 
enterprise.  The  moon  was  indeed  at  the  full, 
and  the  northern  streamers  were  shining  bril¬ 
liantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on 


1;  Churchill  to  Clarendon,  July  4,  1685. 

\  Oldmixon,  703;  Observator,  Aug.  1,  1685. 

i  PaschaJl’s  Narrative  in  Ileywood’s  Appendix. 
r  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.  432.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that 
this  lamentable  story  is  true.  The  bishop  declares  that  it 
was  communicated  to  him  iu  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  officer 
of  the  Horse  Guards  who  had  fought  at  Sedgemt>or,  and 
who  had  himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  agony  ad 
distress. 
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Se-  ees: -:-r  that  no  object  could  be  discerned 
:ne?e  41  tie  distance  of  fifty  paces.* 

Tae  clock  struck  eleven.  and  tie  duke,  with 
_.s  -iy-sward.  r  :-Ie  us  ::  the  lisfle.  Hi 
n;t  m  tie  irane  off  m:u  1  which  befits  ore  who 
.5  about  i.;-  strike  s  ieoswe  w.  Tie  very 
cit.ir^i  wi.-:  ire-ssed  to  see  him  psss  cbserved. 
»'  -1  - r  nseBboed.  list  his  ':  k  was  sal 

*■  ■  evil  it iwry.  His  anay  mart-hed  by 

a  ircnitoas  r  ati.  nearly  six  mi'.es  in  length. 

ri  tie  myii  encampment  :u  Seigem  :r. 
Par:  of  tie  iwse  is  to  this  day  ca3ei  "W ar  Lane- 
Tie  foot  vere  led  by  Mooxoitth  himself.  Tie 
horse  were  :  tnfiied  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  tie 
rem .  nsm-itce-s  of  sttue  vt  - emembere t  tie 
■idttp  st  Cndpms.  Order?  -sere  riven  iLit 
strict  silence  sh-uld  be  preserre-d.  sis:  it:  irurt 
si  :  i  i  be  beaten,  si  i  bo  shot  firef.  Tie  w :  rd 
'ey  v-_i; i  the  insurgents  were  t:  re-e-  nr,:--  :ie 

•  .1  Hr  1  •  "  '  ' 

i :  uc-iiess  been  selec  'us'd  in  aHusi :  a  !/>  5 .  o 
Fields  in  Lwdm.  whse  their  leader's  palace 
st  >ir 

A;  ib:-ut  nae  in  tie  rnrr-lr.g  of  Mr-lay.  tie 
sixth  :t  July,  the  rebels  were  on  the  ten  m:  :-r. 
But  beim  then  and  the  enemy  lay  three 
:  read  nines  ailed  with  water  an  i  s :  :i  mad. 
Lo  os  these.  taiei  the  Black  Ditch  ,nd  the 
Lanzatxr  F.ilr.e.  Monmouth  knew  that  ie  must 
i  ass  :  rut.  strange  to  say.  the  existence  :  f  a 
trench,  caller  the  Buss-ei  Rio. re.  which  inme- 
iately  covered  the  r  yai  encamp-meni.  had  n:t 
:—z  merit  :rei  to  him  by  any  of  his  sc  uta. 

The  wains  wish  carried  me  amnnrirhr 
-en  ainei  at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The 
_  rse  ani  ri  :u  in  a  l:rg.  narr  w  lohunn. 
-  :  the  1  Itooh  by  .  ni-Tt.y.  7_e;-. 

v  w  a  similar  cause  way  acr;s?  tie  L.rgm  r 
line  •  guide,  in  the  :  g.  :  1  h  - 

way.  There  was  delay  an  1  s.me  rumult 

before  the  error  coni  I  be  re-ctifiei-  At  length 
tie  t  assage  was  enectoi:  b  it.  in  tie  : : nius. . n. 
a  pistol  went  r.  home  men  ::'  the  Erse 
■rUiris.  w ho  were  n  watch,  heard  tie  rer-.-rt. 

.  .  terieivet  •  i  gre  :  :  .  ; 

vcuciag  nr  ugn  the  miss.  T  ry  ire  i  their 
•  .  .  ;e:  :;  in  if  :  -_-t:  ire  t;  • 

to  rdf  dm  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Westm 
Z  .yiaad.  where  tie  cavalry  lay.  lie  rr:  per 
spurred  to  lie  encaapisent  •  :  the  infantry, 
an  l  cried  out.  —  ehetrently.  tnat  to  e  -:  -  .  w  . . 
at  laid  Tie  ixEst?  r  Bum  error  -  re-rimer: 
beat  t:  arm?,  am  me  men  g:t  :n;  into  tir.r 
ranks.  It  v-.:  i-e:  for  Monmouth  was  alrei'dv 
drawing  at  is  army  for  act:  a.  He  ri-.rel 
Grey  to  scad  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and 
fell  wed  himself  as  the  head  of  the  inx'sntry. 

n  :  his  p  .  •  :  - 

te  telly  arrested  by  the  Busier  Rhine.  On 
site  si  ie  ::  lie  iitii  tie  ting's  ::  • 
were  hastily  ft  mi  nr  in  order  of  battle. 

~  F«r  wh  o®  are  you  I"  called  oat  an  officer 
wi  the  Foot  Guards.  -For  the  king.”  repfiol 
a  • :  ::e  from  the  ranks  of  the  rev-el  cavalry. 


*  X Lrrkzrf-t  c  hr  :Srtr  :f  H  r?j  G merit  In  K-^r  .  ^  . 
<  "  -  -  V-'  -I"  .  *  7r— T  'T  T_ 

Ct;.;  it  vr  Li viy-i  IriZA— ■'T:  IT7 i-i.* 1  Rzii  Lzi  P^z.- 

1  :ir«  H  r  :  -  -  :  t  -  '  I  i  t  . :  -  r-  ~  a.  l_  :  -  — 

5  -  ^  1  r  .  I.i  '  -  lT 

7  ' ;  t  ii't  i 

T  **  -f  v»  in  r '  piz-zz  •  ^ 

•>  liA  i-a  fJk  t  LTOT’i. 

•  .  -  -  :• 

TAtr  '-r  :  roc— i~.:  in.-tl  *JAe 


--  For  which  king  !  was  .hen  iemsn  lei  The 
answer  ws.s  s  si  K  if  ••  King  M canton ih_’ 
minyded  with  the  war  cry.  which  forty  yean 
before  had  keen  inscribe’i  on  tie  colours  d  the 
par iiamentary  regiments.  G?  -iruts."  Tie 
rc<yal  trt  ps  instantly  nrei  such  a  v  liey  f 
musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  :a  all 
direettens.  The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this 
ignominious  rout  to  Grey's  pusaliariihity  :  - ; 

it  is  by  bo  means  dear  that  Churchill  wsold 
hare  succeeded  better  a:  the  head  of  men  ii 
had  never  before  ban  sled  arms  on  horseback, 
ani  whose  horses  were  unused.  n:t  only  : 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  tie  like  -  n  r-- 
dispersed  themselves  ver  them  r.  hi-  inf.:  • 
came  ar.  ranting  fast,  an  1  gu:  i  :  tir  uri  •  • 
-1  ira  by  the  lighted  matoi.vs  lum  : 
regimen  t. 

Monmouth  was  startiei  by  fniing  ^ 

broad  and  pr  found  trench  lay  between  him 
and  the  camp  which  he  had  L  pel  t  surpri-r. 
Tie  insurgents  halted  :-n  the  e-.ue  :  tie  r_  ..e. 
and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the 
opposite  la»k  returned  the  fcre.  During  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  amsketry 
Incessant.  The  SeaenelEhire  peasants 
behaved  themselves  as  if  they  L  .  1  1  vets.  s.n 
soldiers,  suve  only  that  they  levelled  thei: 
ple:s-  : : :  high. 

But  n:  w  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  were  in  motion.  The  Life  Guar  -  r.l 
1  ;  -  .  •  •  /  • 

1  r  -v  - .  •'  .  ‘  -  i  -  :  ’  .  - 

horse,  who  had  attempted  :  -  rally.  The  fn-i- 
cves  sp-reai  a  panic  am  ug  t_rlr  :  mr.ie- 
tie  rvar.  wh.  had  charge  :  tie  amm  ..  • 

The  wagicers  drove  off  at  ful  s;ee-i _ : 

s:  rp-od  till  they  were  is tcy  mi--  fr  m  :Lv 
fieli  :f  battle.  Monmouth  Lxi  hi  mere-  1 
Lb  p  ort  like  a  stout  and  able  warri  r.  He  ; 
been  seen  on  foot,  pdke  in  kan-i.  ere:  ur..  _■  r.g 
his  infantry  by  voice  ani  by  example.  B  1- 
was  too  well  auqaainted  with  militory  affairs 
not  to  know  that  all  was  over.  Els  men  Lad 
•  •  .  .  .  ..  - 
hui  given  ira.  They  were  ies-r.e-1  T_  -be 
h- rse  and  by  the  t  mmuniri-n  wag.-os.  Tr,e 
kinir's  f.rces  w-re  n.w  united  and  in  ;  I 
rier.  Feversham  had  bees  awakened  :  ••  thr 
faring,  had  get  out  of  bed,  had  edjtted  hie 
cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  wTll  in  tr.e  glass, 
and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men  were  :  r 
Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much  m-. re  nr r—  ran-  e 
Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new 
'1  '  '  -  ■  ~-i  ;  --  -  ■  .  •  •- 

a'r-  ut  to  break.  The  event  of  a  conflict  .n  an 
open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight,  could  n:t  be 
i  jur-tful :  yet  M  rimouth  should  have  fed:  -hat 
::  vr;  n:t  .  r  him  to  fly  while  thousan  :-  w  m 
affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  deetruetii-.n 
were  stiL  fighting  manfully  in  hi?  eac--  1 
v..:n  I  p-e  and  the  in:en?e  !■  ve  of  life  rrev  -.ri 
He  ?aw  that  if  he  tarried  the  r  yai  eav  dry 

T^e  acw»?  r»r  w-f  *  •Ltirzn  »-*. 

<  ia£i«Ci ^jd  rr* czr». 

B-T  3«tce’»  ■:  *  s.  5—r;  i  xxi  imrei*  brtcr*f 

f  II  Gk*  r^-n  si  -  -  au2j  vr  vn.  id:  l-.  ■  t  fcy 

Pfir.r.j.r.L  Sbi*  la-  dlszziez  is.  L:oi  c 
Ms  iuk  fits  t he  Hrfctri  UmboKIi'i  arm j  a 
— T'  —  *  yL  i:  t  /  -  J  :  •  -r-  .  :  .  .  •  •  lj 

priric-i  z*r-~ t-  ibb  ¥«*>:  a  ifarr-'fO* ,  ijc  - 1  ~  •  ■ 

C  AATTiArrlffTIkl*  :{  It  <4 
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wouid  Roon  bo  in  bis  roar,  and  would  interrupt 
hiH  retreat.  Ho  mounted  and  rode  from  the 
Held. 

Vet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant 
stand.  The  Life  Guards  attacked  them  on  the 
right.,  the  Blues  on  the  left ;  but  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse 
like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  break  them,  and  was  manfully  re¬ 
pulsed.  Sarsfiold,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose 
name  afterward  obtained  a  melancholy  cele¬ 
brity,  charged  on  the  other  flank.  Ilis  men 
were  beaten  back.  He  was  himself  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  lav  for  a  time  as  one  dead. 
But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries 
were  heard  of  “Ammunition!  for  God’s  sake 
ammunition  !”  But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  king’s  artillery  came  up.  It  had 
been  posted  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  high  road 
from  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridgewater.  80  de¬ 
fective  were  then  the  appointments  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  army  that  there  would  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  raging,  had  not  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  his  coach-horses 
and  traces  for  the  purpose.  This  interference 
of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood  has, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned  by 
Borne  Whig  writers  who  can  see  nothing  criminal 
in  the  conduct  of  the  numerous  Puritan  minis¬ 
ters  then  in  arms  against  the  government. 
Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was 
such  a  want  of  gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  Dum¬ 
barton’s  regiment  was  forced  to  take  on  himself 
the  management  of  several  pieces.*  The  can¬ 
non,  however,  though  ill  served,  brought  the 
engagement,  to  a  speedy  close.  The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake;  tho  ranks 
broke.  The  king’s  cavalry  charged  again,  and 
bore  down  every  thing  before  them.  The  king’s 
infantry  came  pouring  across  the  ditch.  Even 
in  that  extremity  tho  Mondip  miners  stood 

*  There  is  :i  warrant  of  .tames  directing  that  forty  [annuls 
should  he  [add  to  Sergeant  Weems,  of  Dumbarton's  regi¬ 
ment,  "for  good  service  in  tin*  action  at,  Sedgmnoor  in  tir¬ 
ing  tho  great  gnus  against  the  rebels. Itisturicul  Keconi 
of  the  First  nr  li  1/0 1  immi  of  t\ «>t. 

f  .lames  tile  Second's  account  of  the  buttle  of  Sedgemoor 
in  Lord  llordwieko’s  State  Papers:  Wade's  Confession ; 
Ferguson’s  MS.  Narrative  in  Kuchard,  iii.  7li-S ;  Narrative 
of  an  Officer  of  tin'  Horse  Guards  in  Kennet.  ed.  171  ft,  iii. 
4a*2;  London  Gazette,  duly  it.  Uis,r> ;  Oldmixon,  7011 ;  i'as- 
cliull's  Narrative;  Burnet,  i,  tU:l ;  Kvelyn’s  Diary.  July  8; 
Cltters,  duly  ltarillon,  .July  ^ Heri-shy's  Memoirs; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.  a  Force; 
MS.  Journal  ol*  tho  Western  Rebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  I’d- 
ward  bummer,  then  serving  in  (lie  train  of  artillery  em¬ 
ployed  by  ills  majesty  for  (lie  suppression  of  the  same. 
The  last-mentioned  manuscript  is  in  the  Pepysiun  library, 
and  is  of  tin?  greatest  value,  not  on  account  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  which  contains  little  Glut  Is  remarkable,  hu  on  ac¬ 
count  nf  tlie  plans,  which  exhibit  the  battle  in  four  or  live 
different  stages. 

"Tlie  history  of  a  buttle,"  says  ttie  greatest  of  living 
generals,  “is  not  unlike  tlie  history  of  a  hall.  Some  Indi¬ 
viduals  muv  recollect  all  tlie  little  events  of  which  tlie 
great  result  Is  tlie  battle  won  or  lost ;  tint  110  Individual 
ran  recollect  tlie  order  in  which,  or  tlie  exact  moment  at 
which  they  occurred,  which  makes  alt  tlie  diflerer  as  to 

their  value  or  importance . lust  to  show  you 

how  little  reliance  can  he  placed  even  011  what  are  sup- 

jiosihI  tlie  beat  a . .  of  a  battlo,  I  mention  that  there 

are  some  circumstances  mentioned  in  (losieraJ - 's 

account  which  did  not  occur  as  lie  relates  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  suv  when  each  important  occurrence  took  place, 
or  in  what  order,"-  ttW/i'npton  Mi/s-rs,  Aug.  Sami  17,  islfi. 

The  buttle  concerning  which  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington 
wri  te  thus  was  t>  r.t.  ol  VVaterlco,  fought  only  a  few  weeks 


bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives 
dearly.  But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes 
complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels  more 
than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor-! 

80  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the  name 
of  battle,  that  has  been  fought  ou  English 
ground.  Tlie  impression  left  on  the  simple  in 
habitants  of  tlie  neighbourhood  was  deep  anti 
lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  lias  been  fre¬ 
quently' renewed  ;  for  even  in  our  own  time  the 
plough  and  tho  spado  have  not  seldom  turned 
up  ghastly  memorials  of  the  slaughter,  skulls, 
and  thigh-bones,  and  strange  weapons  made 
out  of  implements  of  husbandry.  Old  peasants 
related  very  recently  that,  in  their  childhood, 
they  wore  accustomed  to  play  on  the  moor  at 
the  fight  between  King  James’s  men  and  King 
Monmouth’s  men,  and  that  King  Monmouth’s 
men  always  raised  the  cry  of  Soho.  J 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  is,  that  tlie  event  should  have 
been  for  a  moment  doubtful,  and  that  the  rebels 
should  have  resisted  so  long.  That  five  or  six 
thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should  con¬ 
tend  during  au  hour  with  half  that  number  of 
regular  cavalry  and  infantry,  would  now  be 
thought  a  miracle.  Our  wonder  will,  perhaps, 
be  diminished  when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of  the 
regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  and  that,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  tho  militia.  The  difference,  there¬ 
fore,  between  a  regiment  of  foot  guards  and  a 
regiment  of  clowns  just  enrolled,  though  doubt¬ 
less  eonsiderable,  was  by  no  means  what  it  now 
is.  Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  at¬ 
tack  good  soldiers;  for  his  followers  were  not 
altogether  without  a  tincture  of  soldiership ; 
and  Feversham’s  troops,  when  compared  with 
English  troops  of  our  time,  might  almost  be 
called  a  mob. 

It.  was  four  o’clock;  the  sun  was  rising;  and 
the  routed  army  came  pouring  into  the  streets 

before,  by  brtuul  tlay,  under  hie  own  vigilant  and  exptv 
rlenccd  eye.  What,  then,  must  lie  tlie  difllrulty  of  compil¬ 
ing  from  twelve  or  thirteen  nur"ativcs  an  account  of  a 
battle  fought  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  tears  ago,  in 
such  darkness  that,  not  a  mail  of  those  engaged  could  see 
fifty  paces  before  him?  Tlie  difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  that  those  witnesses  who  had  tlie  W-st  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  tlie  truth  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
tell  it.  The  paper  which  1  have  placed  at  the  head  of  my 
list  of  authorities  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  extreme 
partiality  to  Ftiversluun.  Wade  was  writing  under  the 
dread  of  tlie  halter.  Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  scrupulous 
about  tlie  truth  of  his  assertions,  lied  on  this  occasion  like 
Bohudll  or  Pimillcs.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a  Imy  at  Bridge- 
water  when  tlie  battle  was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  (lie  influ¬ 
ence  of  local  passions  that  his  local  information  was  useles 
to  him.  His  desire  to  magnify  tho  valour  of  the  Somers, 4 
shire  peasants,  a  valour  which  their  enemies  acknowledger^ 
ami  which  did  not  need  to  lie  sot  otf  by  exaggeration  and 
Action,  led  him  to  compose  iui  absurd  romance.  Theeuliigy 
which  Barlllon,  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  despise  raw 
levies,  pronounced  on  tlie  vanquished  army,  is  of  much 
mure  value.  "  Son  illfanterie  fit  fort  bien.  On  cut  lie  la 
peine  it  les  rompre,  et  les  soldats  coinbattoicnt  uvec  les 
crosses  do  mousquet  et  les  soios  qu’ils  avoiont  au  bout  He 
grands  hastens  au  lieu  do  pieques." 

Little  is  now  to  lie  learned  by  visiting  tlie  Held  of  battle, 
for  tlie  face  of  the  country  lias  been  greatly  changed  :  anil 
tile  old  Buascx  Rhine,  on  tin'  hanks  of  which  tlie  great 
struggle  took  place,  has  long  disappeared. 

1  have  deni  d  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Roberts's  ac¬ 
count  of  tin-  buttle. —  Lift- of  Monmouth,  chap.  xxii.  Ili« 
narrative  is  in  tlie  main  confirmed  by  bummer's  plane. 

J  1  learned  these  tilings  from  persons  living  close  to  Scilg* 

I  moor. 
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Been  and  fired  at,  they  then  separated,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  different  hiding-places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  re¬ 
commenced,  and  Buyse  was  found.  He  owned 
that  he  had  parted  from  the  duke  only  a  few 
hours  before.  The  corn  and  copsewood  were 
now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At 
length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden  in 
a  ditch.  The  pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey. 
Some  of  them  were  about  to  fire  ;  but  Portman 
forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner’s  dress  was 
that  of  a  shepherd ;  his  beard,  prematurely  gray, 
was  of  several  days’  growth.  He  trembled 
greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Even  those 
who  had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt 
whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant  aud  grace¬ 
ful  Monmouth.  His  pockets  were  searched  by 
Portman,  and  in  them  were  found,  among  some 
raw  pease,  gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  a 
watch,  a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  for¬ 
tification,  an  album  filled  with  songs,  receipts, 
prayers,  and  charms,  and  the  George  with  which, 
many  years  before,  King  Charles  the  Second 
had  decorated  bis  favourite  son.  Messengers 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with  the 
good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a  token  that 
the  news  was  true.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Ringwood.* 

And  all  was  lost ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
that  he  should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became 
one  who  had  thought  himself  not  unworthy  to 
wear  the  crown  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the  hero  of 
Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  The  cap¬ 
tive  might  easily  have  called  to  mind  other  do¬ 
mestic  examples  still  better  suited  to  his  con¬ 
dition.  Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a 
delicate  woman,  had  been  placed  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  he  now  stood.  They  had 
shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  a  he¬ 
roism,  of  which,  in  the  season  of  prosperity, 
they  had  seemed  incapable,  and  had  half  re¬ 
deemed  great  crimes  and  errors  by  enduring 
with  Christian  meekness  and  princely  dignity 
all  that  victorious  enemies  could  inflict.  Of 
cowardice  Monmouth  Ipid  never  been  accused; 
and,  even  had  he  been  wanting  in  constitutional 
courage,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
defect  would  be  supplied  by  pride  and  by  de¬ 
spair.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
him.  The  latest  generations  would  know  how, 
in  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  himself.  To 
the  brave  peasants  of  the  west  he  owed  it  to 
show  that  they  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood 
for  a  leader  unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To 
her  who  had  sacrificed  ever}- thing  for  his  sake, 
he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she 
might  weep  for  him,  she  should  not  blush  for 
him.  It  was  not  for  him  to  lament  and  suppli¬ 
cate.  His  reason,  too,  should  have  told  him 
that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be 
unavailing.  He  had  done  that  which  could 
never  be  forgiven.  He  was  in  the  grasp  of  one 
wh)  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that 
highest  sort  of  fortitude  which  is  derived  from 

•  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  late  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  published  by  his  Majesty's  command ;  On¬ 
set tc  de  Franee,  July  f®*  1685;  Kaehard,  iii.  770;  Bar- 
net,  1.  044.  and  Dartmouth's  note:  fitters.  July  \  ■  1685. 

4  The  letter  to  the  king  was  print'd  at  the  time  hr  au¬ 
thority  :  that  to  the  queen  dowager  will  be  found  in  Sir 


reflection  and  from  self-respect ;  nor  had  nature 
given  him  one  of  those  stout  hearts  from  which 
neither  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  sign 
of  weakness.  11  is  courage  rose  and  fell  with 
his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sustained  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  action,  by  the 
hope  of  victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of 
sympathy.  All  such  aids  were  now  taken 
away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and 
of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  be  loved 
and  worshipped  wherever  he  appeared,  was 
now  surrounded  by  stern  jailers  in  whose 
eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of 
gloomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a  violent 
and  shameful  death.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  purchasing  by 
any  humiliation ;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
feeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive 
that  humiliation  must  degrade,  but  could  not 
save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to 
the  king.  The  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible  to  shame. 
He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his  remorse  for 
his  treason.  He  affirmed  that,  when  he  pro¬ 
mised  his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise 
troubles  in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep 
his  word.  Unhappily,  he  had  afterwards  been 
seduced  from  his  allegiance  by  some  horrid 
people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calumnies 
and  misled  him  by  sophistry ;  but  now  he  ab¬ 
horred  them  ;  he  abhorred  himself.  He  begged 
in  piteous  terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
the  royal  presence.  There  was  a  secret  which 
he  could  not  trust  to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay- 
in  a  single  word,  and  which,  if  he  spoke  that 
word,  would  secure  the  throne  against  all  dan¬ 
ger.  On  the  following  day  he  despatched  let¬ 
ters  imploring  the  queen  dowager  and  the  lord 
treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  f 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had 
abased  himself,  the  general  surprise  was  great; 
and  no  man  was  more  amazed  than  Barillon, 
who  had  resided  in  England  during  two  bloody 
proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous  victims, 
both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  court,  submit 
to  their  fate  without  womanish  entreaties  and 
lamentations.  I 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Ringwood 
two  days.  They  were  then  carried  up  to  Lon¬ 
don,  under  the  guard  of  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  and  militia.  In  the  coach  with  the  duke 
was  an  officer,  whose  orders  were  to  stab  the 
prisoner  if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every 
town  along  the  road,  the  train-bands  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  mustered  under  the 
command  of  the  principal  gentry.  The  march 
lasted  three  days,  and  terminated  at  ^  auxhall, 
where  a  regiment  commanded  by  George  Legge. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  prisoners.  They  were  put  on  board  of  a 
state  barge,  and  carried  down  the  river  to 
Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and  Portman  had 
alternately  watched  the  duke  day  and  night  till 
they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace.'! 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that 

H.  Ellis’s  Original  Letters ;  that  to  Rochester  in  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  Correspondence. 

J  “On  trouve,”  he  wrote,  “  fort  a  redire  lev  qn  il  ayt  fail 
une  chose  si  peu  ordinaire  aux  Angiois,”  July  -  . -  1685. 

g  Account  of  the  Manner  of  taking  the  Duke  of  Moe 
mouth;  Gazette,  July  16,  1685;  Citters,  July  II. 
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of  Gi>  t  during  oh .  ;  unoer.  fried *  *21  servers 
w:±  -"orpriae.  M  m.-uth  -was  altogether  hb- 
nerved  Grey  its?  n  '  mly  .-a.m.  bet  eteerru.: 

:':i-  .-’.'.J  -  -  rs-s.  -  ~~  i---  ----- 

sports,  and  ever  eui?  <'  ~o  alias:,  rs  t-:  the 
peril  ns  sraatioa  in  winch  he  st:  n 

1  -  '  -  7  EE 

that  M  nr.  ->n:t  siuoild  surer  death.  Evem 
m an  te  heads  a  rsne-Io  r  against  an  esta- 

;  ’  :  ir-  :  >  --  :  n  V  •: T  - :  - 

and  rebellion  t;;  tie  smalles:  xar  o  M  r- 
n.  nth's  crime.  He  had  declared  ;mr  ees 
ancle  a  war  without  quarter.  Le  tn?  mar res: 
pat  forth  a:  Lrat.  James  had  b-eer  held  up  to 
■.xecratocn  as  an  in  ten  ioary.  a-  an  assnssEn  vo 
had  strangled  one  instocest  man  and  cat  me 
thr  at  of  an: tier.  and.  lasriy.  as  the  t-'-S  ner 
of  his  oars  hr :  tfcer.  T:  sp  are  ar  enemy  win 
1  a  i  e  t  t  : m:  o 1  e  1  t  r e s  rt  :  see  rineme 
t  uli  hare  been  an  act  :f  rare,  perrsi s  :-f 
blamable  gererv  sity  :  hm  t:  see  hem  r  :  act  t 
stare  him  v..  an  outrage  n  ~  men  ee:  oe- 
eencp  ~  Tees  mirage  thr  king  re-.-ven  : 
commit.  The  arms  of  the  prisoner  Tore  bound 
behind  h;,m  udth  a  silken  cord:  End.  onus  se¬ 
cured.  h-  ■sr-  s  esherei  into  the  presence  “*f  the 
•  •  •  •  .  _  1  ~ 

"  EE  '  hit  • 

s’,  i  crawl- 1  *:  the  king's  feet.  He  He 

tried  te  embrace  his  uncle's  knees  -with  ids 

life  at  sar  price.  He  owned  that  he  had  bee* 
guilty  f  a  gre..t  crime,  hut  tried  t  thr  w  me 
blame  on  tiers,  t  arricularly  :n  Argyle.  vh 
•••  nil  r  tier  hire  •  .  •  In:  tie  *• 

than  hr.re  ssvel  his  n  life  by  such  hnseness. 
By  The  tie?  f  kdE'ire-d.  by  the  mem  -ry  tf  the 
late  king,  wh-  had  been  the  lest  and  truest  of 
brothers,  the  tit  he  -  py  man  adjured  James  to 
show  -.me  mercy.  James  gravely  ret  lied  the  t 
this  repen-ance  was  ef  the  latest :  that  he 
was  s  cry  r  the  misery  arm  h  the  trismer  ha  d 
brought  on  himself.  vn  that  the  case  was  n:t 
ne  for  lenity.  A  ieclararl  n.  file:  with  atre- 
•  'est  :  -  -  --  The  r-z 

■ 

rated  'here  cruld  be  no  -tardou  -r  this  -  •-  : 

The  p  •  •  • 

he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  cr  wr_  bet  hi  d 
been  led  into  that  fatal  error  by  -tiers.  As  to 
the  Dec  oration,  he  had  n  :  written  it.  He  had 
not  rea  i  :t  He  hat  sign-1  it  with  it  l-.-kdur 
it  it.  It  was  all  the  work  of  Fergus: m  that 
blo-dy  villain  Fergus: a.  "Ik.  yon  ett-ect  me 
to  believe."  said  James,  with  cottem-t  int  t 
well  merited,  ••that  yon  set  yottr  hand  :  a 
paper  of  such  m  met:  with  nt  kn  wdnr  what  it 
contained  1"  One  depth  of  infamy  a.  re  re¬ 
main  el.  and  even  t  -hat  the  pris  tv:  h-  ended 
He  was  pre-eminently  the  champ  n  •  f  the  Pro¬ 
testant  re  igi  n.  The  interest  f  that  rei  n  n 
■a  '  -  .  -  .  ■-  - 

government  of  his  father,  &ri  f-r  b rinsing  n 
his  e.anxry  the  miseri--  f  civil  wet:' vet  he 
was  not  ashamei  to  hint  that  he  vo  inclined 


:r  rer  y  fered 

—  -  - < 


ame.  assusrirr? 
ret  so: -  n : trorr  «  p-aritr  :r  respite.  “is 
there,  tier.  rt<  Lop*  1  astei  M  on  rh  fanes 
mmeE  away  in  rilence.  Them  M  :nn  :uti  str- 
-  ra_v  :.: -  :  urine  r  s-  it  oe  : _ ,  see-:-  le: 


tred 


--v 


r"r '  ■  - 


ei;e:  t  m  m 


since  his  verthr:  w.-r 

Grey  wta  imtrodncei  revv.  tit  re 
i  propriety  and  i-rctnie  which  m:i 
stem  ant  re-rmtful  in:  frmily  .  —  -.  EEmself 
guilty,  male  n  exrns-.  v  and  it  i  i  :  . n :-e  st 
to  ask  ms  life.  Both  tie  r-rts  esers  were  sse* 
to  the  Tvwer  by  ve€e.  There  wa?  n  tumult : 

ut  many  thousands  of  ne  t  e_  with  anmety 
and  somvr  in  th-rir  faces,  tmlei  t:  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  tiptnes.  The  i  rites  res.lia::* 
-  -  n  as  he  hag  left  the  : 


:yt- pre-seer: 


- 


n  his  way  t:  hie  nris:x  he  tern  sue: 


.  - 


accuse,  tots  f  _  were,  an:  a-;ert_y  tmi.:re: 
the  Ente-cessi  :u  :f  I*'  rtmouth.  -Ikn  w.  my 
1  ri  that  y:u  k  ve-d  my  father.  F:r  his  sake, 
for  God  s  sake,  try  if  there  be  arv  r  -m  for 

—  —  . . •  -  . 

sp-  kea  the  truth,  an :  that  a  sub jertvrh  as¬ 
sume  i  the  regal  rrie  emluiei  mmsehf  frnm  all 
i  :p-e  of  p-ari  my 

S  :u  after Mcnmouth  tad  --ees  loirri  ia  the 
T:w-r  1  v  -  s  inf  rmei  that  •  wife  •  y 
- 1  :  -  .  -  -  —  _o  .  -  -  -  e  set::  -u 

w.v  icc:mpamei  by  the  Earl  of  dar-eui  t. 
keep-er  of  the  Privy  Seal  Her  hush  ami  re¬ 
ceived  her  very  eel  ily  aai  a i  iresei  aim  st  all 
his  dis-  aaat  t:  Clar-er  iom  v:  s-e  htn  . n  -  ri  .-a 
he  earn e-sri y  imt  1  red.  'ITarei  :  n  held  :ut  mo 
i :  iz.  £  t~~  r  rs~  ■  zt- 

Turner,  bosh: p  :  Ely  ami  Eem  bish  t  :  Bv± 
ami  ^"eUs.  arm.vei  at  the  T  wer  with  a  s  lemm 
res1: ge  fr  m  the  in ng  It  was  V or  i  v  mg ■  z. 

iV  'We-ire-isy  momorg  Mcrm  -uti  was  tv  re. 

-  "It  agdtaaed.  lbe  Had  hft  In 

:Eeeks  :  -orii:  was  some  rime  bed: re  he  c-J3ld 

.  .  •  :  -  Hv  To  -s 

piteous  letters  t:  the  rrr  an-i  K  several  :---ur- 
tirrs.  vut  in  vaom  Some  C am  :-lic  Iv'ae  ware 
sent  to  him  from  court,  r-ut  they  s  :r  its:  :- 
verel  that,  th  ngh  he  w;nli  glvriyitv*  -ur- 
:hasei  his  life  •  y  rer  -  ut  -  -  r  -  e  re  r  n  : : 
whi.h  he  had  j’  fes.sed  kimselo  in  vr  es-  -rial 
marrer  the  ieiemder.  yet.  if  he  was  t  rie.  he 
w:nid  as  so:r  sEe  wm.nnst  their  i"  s  uti:n  as 
with  :i_l 

Nor  were  Eer  ard  Turner  rt:k  b<cw 
please:  with  h:s  frame  :f  miri  The  i  rtr  o- 
-■f  z. :  n— TC^iFi  ay  i'~  t*"  •  *  is.  tj-t  - 

view  f  m  et  :  their  •  retrrem  the  i_stitguh-n- 
Ing  ’oa  one  :f  the  Angri:a r  Thmrtk.  Tie  tv: 
bishone  insisted  :r  M  nm.uths  :w::  than 
In -drawing  the  rw  ri  ag-nust  toe  r  -v-om-m 
he  had  committed  a  great  sir:  a no  n  t  - 
pv'bnt.  they  found  him  :-hstEuare'y  Wvcrri  o 
N  r  wa;  this  his  orgy  heresy  He  natirt.ainei 
that  kis  c  nnc:tl--r  with  Laiy  T*r»  ron  was 
iess  or  the  sight  of  G-»i  He  rad  '-•ees 


to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  f  E  me.  Tie  narriei.  he  s&i-i  when  a  cirii  He  hi  i  rever 


*  BsriDos  v&i  tut  sboci ifi  -  E  e- 

he  rajs.  -  de  pas ear  ky  ne  dak 
t?rr  cf^oeee  n  .  i^ni-ru  ar~  .:  \.:rn  k.^rr  .-  r..  i  -  -  ~ 

”*■  Brrrr^t.  L  f44 :  It.  —  g  -r  Jt>  If  fir  J  Bncnr 

■tETi'r  M-ir  r- :  -  "  -  >!  -  ra- •= - - -  I-r 

rfOnti?.  July  i-L  i  Bt~.  _  r  Vn 


I  2 t'  Ibe  :TT"‘  :«f  YrtaTrif*--  1m.  ~»r_ 

iHtfTBSScil  f  tiff-  EiriHf-  Ei-Tt  LeHTuTti-  f  IEATj  # 

nice  x.  Bawfi,  :  *—• 

•  Bor?  t  }i.i  :«f  -TikZ-tr?  ::  >-•  :-.ai.  2^ 

.  .t.:.  VdL  .  .“  t-a  ."x_j  T|.  liirv;  .  y  ru^ 

Aar.  -V- 
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>sred  f  t  his  duchess.  The  hat  -  -ness  which  Le 
h%d  not  found  at  home  he  had  so-ugnt  in  a 
round  of  1.  .;se  amours,  condemned  bj  religion 
and  morality.  Henrietta  had  reclaimed  him 
from  a  life  of  vice.  To  her  he  had  been  strictly 
constant.  They  had.  by  comm  n  consent,  of¬ 
fered  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  Divine  gaii- 
ance.  After  th  se  prayers  they  had  found 
their  affection  :  reach  --ther strengthened :  and 
they  could  then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the 
sigh:  of  God,  they  were  a  wedded  pair.  The 
bish  t5  vere  4  much  scandalized  by  this  vir~ 
of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  refused  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner.  Ail 
that  they  caul  1  obtain  from  him  was  a  premise 
tit*,  during  me  dngle  nisht  which  still  remain¬ 
ed  to  him.  he  would  pray  to  be  enlightened  if 
he  were  in  error. 

On  the  YT  e-lnes  .lay  morning,  at  his  particular 
request.  Doctor  Thomas  Tennises,  who  then 
held  the  vicarage  of  Saint  Martin's,  and  in  that 
imp  riant  cure  had  obtained  the  high  esteem 
of  the  public.  caune  to  the  To  wer.  From  Ten- 
nison.  whose  pinions  were  known  to  be  m-- de¬ 
rate.  the  duke  expected  mure  indulgence  than 
Ken  and  Turner  were  disposed  to  show:  but 
Tenni-  :n.  whatever  might  1  e  his  views  concern¬ 
ing  non-resistance  in  the  abstract.  tiouzi:  the 
late  re  belli  a  rash  and  wicked,  an  i  considered 
Monmouth's  n  tiro  respecting  marriage  as  a 
most  dang,  nous  delusion.  Monmouth  was  ob- 
stinate.  He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for  the  Di¬ 
vine  direction.  His  sentiments  remained  un- 
ehang~d:  and  he  could  not  doubt  that  they 
were  correct.  Tenni sou's  exhortations  were 

in  a  miller  me  than  those  of  the  bishops:  but 
he.  like  them,  thought  that  he  should  net  be 
.•  .  •  •  '  ne 

vh  -e  p-enitenee  was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
nature.* 

The  hour  drew  near  :  ah  hope  was  over :  and 
Monmouth  had  pissed  from  pusillanim:  ns  rear 
to  the  apathy  of  despair.  His  ehiiiren  were 
'  -  •  -  •  o  might  t 

of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife.  He 
spoke  to  her  kindly,  but-  with  ut  emotion. 
Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
mind,  ani  h  •.  1  little  cause  to  love  him.  her 
misery  was  such  that  none  :t  the  bystanders 
coul  I  refrain  ft  n  w  eeping.  He  alone  was  un¬ 
moved,  f 

It  was  ten  o  clock :  the  coach  of  the  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  re¬ 
quested  his  spiritual  advisers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  :  .fid.  and  they  consented:  but 
they  mid  him  that,  in  their  iuiznent.  he  was 
about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mini,  and 
that,  if  they  attended  him,  it  would  be  their 
duty  t  exi.  rt  him  to  the  last.  As  he  pass-: 
a’: -nr  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  s  llnte  i  mem 
wi*h  a  smile,  and  a  -•tinted  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  tread.  T  wer  Hill  was  covered  up  t  the 
chimner  f-p?  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  ea»er=.  who.  in  awful  silence.  hr-- ken.  r-nly  by 
sighs  and  the  noise  of  weerinr.  listened  for  the 
mst  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people-  ••  I 


*  H  '0  MS.:  Clarke' f  Life  of  Jin-s  ti»»  secresi  :: 
tt,  :  -  tLt  M-m. :  Burtsev.  i.  ;  IV:  r.  -  account  in 
Kerr  t.  :::.  432.  ed.  1719. 

+  Riybiflirh  M  v 

t  Th-  ntm?  f  Flitch  :f:--  L«nrA se*i  -«r:h  Its:  cf 
J •ffrey-g  in  th-  - "  wo?  of  •!» js. 

“  WLiie  Jed&rva  on  inc  penrx  YRca  the  srii,-* 


staid  say  little."  he  began.  •  I  come  here,  not 
to  speak,  but  to  die.  I  die  a  Protestant  :  the 
Church  of  England."  Thebisits  intermttrd 
him.  and  t  1  i  him  th  -  unless  he  •  —'.i  .  i 

resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  Ef,  memirr  o? 
their  Church.  He  went  on  to  sp-enk  ::  os 
Henrietta.  She  was.  he  said,  a  young  1-iy  : 
virtue  ani  honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  'asu 
ani  he  couli  not  ice  without  zivlrg  utterance 
to  his  reelings.  The  bishops  again  interfered, 
and  begged  him  n  -.  to  use  such  language. 
Some  altercation  followed.  The  Urines  hate 
been  accused  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying 
bub  :  but  they  appear  to  have  only  discharged 
what,  in  their  view,  was  a  sacrei  iuty.  M  n- 
mouth  knew  their  principles.  o.ni.  if  he  wfrbed 
to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  their  attendance.  Their  general 

v _  •  .  •  res  stance  •  effect  n 

him  :  but  when  they  remirie:  him  the  ruin 
which  he  hai  brought  :n  his  brave  and  l.ving 
foil .  wers.  of  the  blood  which  ha  i  been  shed,  of 

•  -Is  : _ _  h- 1  been  Sent  '  • 

the  great  act-  unt.  he  was  touched.  ni  s  id.  in 
a  so :tene-i  voice.  --I  do  own  that.  I  am  sorry 
the:  it  ever  .  .  .  •  :  They  p:  r  ~  - 1  cm 

tni  he  nei 

titions  rill  they  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  king 
He  remains i  silent.  --Sir.'  sail  ne  :f  tne  as¬ 
sistants.  —  do  you  net  pray  for  the  king  with 
ush'  Monmouth  paused  sue  time,  and  after 
an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed  -  Amen."  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  implored  him 
to  address  to  the  soldiers  ani  to  the  people  a 
few  w.rds  on  the  duty  if  obedience  to  tne  go¬ 
vernment.  --I  will  make  no  sp-eeohes.  he  ex- 
•claime-i-  "Only  ten  words,  my  lord."  He 
turned  away,  coiled  his  servant,  and  put  into 
the  man's  h&ni  a  toothpick-case,  the  last  tok-n 
of  dH-starred  love.  “  Give  u  - .  .  ta 

that  person.”  He  then  accosted  John  Ketch, 
the  executicner.  a  wretch  wh  h.i  butchered 
many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  w.  se 
name  has.  during  a  century  an-  a  half,  -  eon 
valgariy  given  to  all  wh.  have  succeeded  him 
in  his  odious  off ce. *  ••  Here.'’  said  the  dune. 

six  z  c  I-  not  h  cm 

you  did  my  L  rd  RusselL  I  have  heard  that 
you  struck  ham  three  or  four  times.  My  ser¬ 
vant  will  sive  you  s  jme  more  gold  if  you  i:  the 
work  welL”  He  then  nnire~~-i.  felt  the  edge 
of  the  axe.  expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  n  t 
sharp  enough,  ani  laid  his  he  ad  o  n  the  ri  ok. 
The  divines  in  the  mean  time  e-  ntdnuect  to 
ejaculate  with  great  energy.  “God  accept  yur 
repentance;  G:»i  accept  your  imperfect  rep- tr¬ 
ance.” 

The  hanzman  ad  iressei  himself  t  hi-  off  ce  : 
but  he  had  been  disc  n  certei  by  what  tne  ease 
ha  i  said.  The  first  blow  inf-;  :ei  only  a  slight 
wound.  The  duke  struggled,  rose  f:  m  the 
block,  and  I:-:kei  repr oachfully  at  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  head,  sank  down  nee  m  -re.  T . .  - 
--  o  be  wo-  r i  . ;  .on  on  i  o :  .  -  ." 

the  neck  was  not  severed,  and  the  '"  iy  u- 
tinnei  to  move.  Yells  of  rage  ani  or  to  se 


-a.  -  cce  .  t.  In  tbe  v-ar  wri.-i  1-  -  -  -  '-0  . 

ti-'Cti-a.  K -wh  tv  -1  -or  t  -  -r.  -  - 

e  rK-  s'  -  -.  -  -  — Or  .  r  r  ar-u 

F.w.-  Bat  in  f  — - -  ?.  a.  bin--  -"  *v  Jsiur-I  it 

Trv-_  — rt.  ini  It  :  a , -  -  esc — i — -  -  -•  Pixry.  Jita 
»mi*!T  C;  '-  --  «—  »  -nr  •  It  3rtr.  as 

10  . 1.  -  vs  r-in  :  :  -  ~  0  ’■  . 
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from  the  cr  >wd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe 
with  &  curse.  “  I  cannot  do  it,  he  said  . *  *  my 
heart  fails  me.”'  “Take  up  the  axe,  man,” 
cried  the  sheriff.  “  Fling  him  over  the  rails, 
roared  the  *  ob.  At  length  the  axe  was  taken 
up  Two  more  blows  extinguished  the  last  re¬ 
mains  of  life;  but  a  knife  was  used  to  separate 
the  head  from  the  shoulders.  The  crowd  was 
wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  the 
executioner  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in 
nieces,  and  was  conyeyed  away  under  a  strong 
guard.*  . 

In  the  mean  time  many  handkerchiefs  were 
dipped  in  the  duke  s  blood,  for  by  a  large  part 
of*  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr 
who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
head  "and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under 
the  communion-table  of  St.  Peters  Chapel  in 
the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  pavement  of 
that  chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard  bj 
the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains 
of  Jeffreys.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot 
on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery.  Death 
s  there  associated,  not,  as  in  W  estminster  Ab¬ 
bey  and  Saint  Paul’s,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration  and  with  imperishable 
renown  :  not,  as  in  our  humblest  churches  and 
churchyards,  with  every  thing  that  is  most 
endearing  in  social  and  domestic  charities,  but 
with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature  and 
in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of 
implacable  enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the 
ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends,  with  all 
the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted 
fame.  Thither  have  been  car.  ied,  through  suc¬ 
cessive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  jailers,  with¬ 
out  one  mourner  following,  the  bleeding  relics 
of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies, 
the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of  senates, 
and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was 
borne,  before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was 
proving,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley. 
Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother 
whom  he  murdered.  There  has  mouldered 
away  the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  bish¬ 
op  of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  \  ita- 
lis.  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  age, 
ami  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
laid  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  There, 
too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and  for¬ 
tune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  a^d 
whom  valour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popu¬ 
lar  applause,  conducted  to  an  early  ami  igno¬ 
minious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of 
the  great  house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of 
Arundel.  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick 
graves  of  unquiet  and  aspiring'  statesmen,  lie 
more  delicate  sufferers :  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and 
those  two  fair  queens  who  perished  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  rage  of  Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with 
which  the  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled,  f 


»  Account  of  the  execution  of  Monmouth,  signed  by  the 
Irvines  who  anrnded  him:  Buccleuch  Ms.;  Burnet,  L 
540:  outers, 'July  14,  Luttrell's  Diary;  Evelyn's 

Diary.  July  15:  Barillon,  July  ^ ; . 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  disgust  at  the 
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Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  village  of 
Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  still 
sadder  funeral.  Near  that  village  stood  an 
ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Went¬ 
worths.  The  transept  of  the  parish  church  had 
long  been  their  burial-place.  To  that  burial- 
place,  in  the  spring  which  followed  the  death 
of  Monmouth,  w  as  borne  the  coffin  of  the  young 
Bar  ness  Wentworth  of  NotUcctodc.  H  ir&iul| 
reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  re¬ 
mains;  but  a  less  costly  memorial  of  her  was 
long  contemplated  with  far  deeper  interest 
Her  name,  carved  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
she  loved  too  well.  was.  a  few  years  ago,  still 
discernible  on  a  tree  iu  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that  the 
memory  of  Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idola¬ 
trous  fondness.  His  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  lasted  till  the  generation  which  had  seen 
him  had  passed  away.  Ribbons,  buckles,  and 
other  trifling  articles  of  apparel  which  he  had 
worn  were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics  by 
those  who  had  fought  under  him  at  Sedgeuioor. 
Old  men  who  long  survived  him  dqsired,  when 
they  were  dying,  that  these  triukets  might  be 
buried  with  them.  One  button  of  gold  thread 
which  narrowly  escaped  this  fate  may  still  be 
seen  at  a  house  which  overlooks  the.  field  of 
battle.  Nay.  such  was  the  devotron  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  unhappy  favourite,  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  strongest  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
a  death  was  ever  verified,  many  continued  to 
cherish  a  hope  that  he  was  still  living,  and  that 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A  person,  it 
was  said,  who  was  remarkably  like  Monmouth, 
had  sacrified  himself  to  save  the  Protestant 
hero.  The  vulgar  long  continued,  at  every  im¬ 
portant  crisis,  to  whisper  that  the  time  was  at 
hand,  and  that  King  Monmouth  would  soon 
show  himself.  In  168(1,  a  knave  who  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  duke,  and  had  levied  contribu¬ 
tion  in  several  villages  of  M  iltshire,  was  ap¬ 
prehended  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Ty¬ 
burn.  In  1698,  when  England  had  long  enjoyed 
constitutional  freedom  under  a  new  dynasty, 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  passed  himself  on  the 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  beloved  Monmouth, 
and  defrauded  many  who  were  by  no  means  of 
the  lowest  class.  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
collected  for  him.  The  farmers  provided  him 
with  a  horse.  Their  wives  sent  him  baskets  of 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish,  it  was 
said,  of  favours  of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in 
.  gallantry  at  least,  the  counterfeit  was  a  not 
unworthy  representative  of  the  original.  When 
this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prison  fur  his 
fraud,  his  followers  maintained  him  in  luxury. 
St  oral  of  them  appeared  at  the  bar  to  counte¬ 
nance  him  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Horsham 
assizes.  So  long  did  this  delusion  last,  that, 
when  George  the  Third  had  been  some  years  on 
the  English  throne,  Voltaire  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  gravely  to  confute  the  hypothesis  that  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  was  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  J 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  facl  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able,  that,  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  some 


barbarous  stupidity  whi-h  has  transformed  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  little  rhuroh  into  tie-  likeness  of  a  ng-bouM 
in  a  manufacturing  town. 

*  OWrrator.  Auju>t  \.  1685:  Gazette  de  Fntncr.  Nov.  2, 
16S6;  le  tter  from  Humphrey  Wanley.  da:*Ni  Au,*  1698 
in  the  Aubrey  Collection ;  Voltaire,  Diet.  I’hil.  TL»  i« 
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parts  of  the  west  of  England,  when  any  bill 
affecting  their  interests  is  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  Dukes  of  Buecleueh,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  unfortunate  leader  for  whom  their 
ancestors  bled. 

The  histor^of  Monmouth  would  alone  suffice 
to  refute  the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which 
is  so  frequently  thrown  on  the  common  people. 
The  common  people  are  sometimes  inconstant, 
for  they  are  human  beings  ;  but  that  they  are  in¬ 
constant  as  compared  with  the  educated  ela--es, 
with  aristocracies,  or  with  princes,  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  denied.  It  would  be  easy  to  name 
demagogues  whose  popularity  has  remained 
undiminished  while  sovereigns  and  Parliaments 
have  withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a  long 
succession  of  statesmen.  When  Swift  had  sur¬ 
vived  his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lace  still  continued  to  light  bonfires  on  his 
birth-day,  in  commemoration  of  the  services 
which  they  .fancied  that  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  when  his  mind  was  in  full  vigour.  While 
seven  administrations  were  raised  to  power  and 
Ifurled  from  it  in  consequence  of  court  intrigues 
or  of  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  the  profligate  Wilke-  retained 
his  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  rabble  wlum  he 
pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians,  who,  in 
1807,  sought  to  curry  favour  with  George  the 
Third  by  defending  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were 
not  ashamed,  in  1820,  to  curry  favour  with 
George  the  Fourth  by  persecuting  her.  But  in 
1820,  as  in  1807.  the  whole  body  of  working 
men  was  fanatically  devoted  to  her  cause.  So 
it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasant¬ 
ry  of  the  west.  In  1685  he  came  again.  To 
the  gentry  he  had  become  an  object  of  aversion; 
but  by  the  peasantry  he  wa-  still  loved  with  a 
love  strong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  misfortunes  or  faults,  by  the 
flight  from  Sedgemoor.  by  the  letter  from  Ring- 
wood,  or  by  the  tears  and  abject  supplications 
at  Whitehall.  The  charge  which  may  with 
justice  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they 
almost  invariably  choose  their  favourite  so  ill 
that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  Londoners,  the  counties 
which  had  risen  against  the  government  were 
enduring  all  that  a  ferocious  soldiery  could  in¬ 
flict.  Feversham  had  been  summoned  to  the 
court,  where  honours  and  rewards  which  he 
little  deserved  awaited  him.  He  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  captain  of  the  first 
and  most  lucrative  troop  of  Life  Guards :  but 
court  and  city  laughed  at  his  military  exploits, 
and  the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  forth  its  last 
feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general  who 
had  won  a  battle  in  bed.* *  Feversham  left  in 
command  at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Kirke, 


m  the  Pepysian  Collection,  several  ballads  written  after 
Monmouth1*  death,  which  represent  him  as  living,  and 
predict  his  speedy  return.  I  will  giTe  two  specimens : — 

“Though  this  is  a  dismal  story 
Of  the  fall  of  my  design. 

Yet  IT]  come  again  in  glory 
If  I  live  till  eighty-nine ; 

Por  Til  have  a  stronger  army, 

And  of  ammunition  store.” 

igain : 

“Then  shall  Monmouth  In  his  clones 
Unto  tus  English  friends  appear, 


a  military  advem  'er  whose  vices  hai  been 
developed  by  the  w,x.  *  of  all  sch  :1s.  Tangier. 
Kirke  had.  durins  s  me  'ears,  commanded  the 
garrison  of  that  town,  and  Neen  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  hi  -tilities  against  tribes  of  i  reign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  warfare  of  civilized  and  Christian  nr.  xs. 
Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  w ,  -  a 
despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  a 
distant  and  a  careless  government.  He  might, 
therefore,  safely  proceed^to  the  most  audacious 
excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 
He  lived  with  boundless  diss  lnteness.  and  pro¬ 
cured  by  extortion  the  means  of  indulgence. 
No  goods  could  be  sold  till  Kirke  ha  i  na-i  the 
refusal  of  them.  No  question  of  right  cooll  be 
decided  till  Kirke  had  been  bribe!.  Once, 
merely  from  a  malignant  whim,  he  stave!  all 
the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tangier. 
Two  of  them  he  sent  to  the  Spanish  Inqui?.::  n. 
which  forthwith  burned  them.  CnJer  thi:  ir  n 
domination  scarce  a  complaint  was  heard,  for 
hatred  was  effectually  kept  down  by  ten-'  r. 
Two  persons  who  had  been  refractory  were 
found  murdered,  and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  they  had  been  slain  by  Kirke-  orier. 
When  his  soldiers  displeased  him.  he  f  ggei 
them  with  merciless  severity;  but  he  in  i-mni- 
fied  them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  w  itch, 
to  reel  drunk  about  the  streets,  to  re  b .  eat, 
and  insult  the  merchants  and  the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned.  Kirke  return ed 
to  England.  He  still  continued  to  c  :nm  and 
his  old  soldiers,  who  were  designated  -  metlmes 
as  the  First  Tangier  Regiment,  and  s  mg  times 
as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment.  As  they  hai 
been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  v  -.r  on 
an  infidel  nation,  they  bore  on  their  flag  a 
Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal  Lamb.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironical 
meaning,  these  men.  the  rudest  and  most  ier>- 
cious  in  the  English  army,  were  called  Kirke's 
Lambs.  The  regiment,  now  the  second  of  :he 
line,  still  retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is, 
however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  decorations 
honourably  earned  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  heart  of  A-ia.f 

Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the  s  1  liers 
who  were  now  let  loose  on  the  people  of  S  mer- 
setshire.  From  Bridgewater  Kirke  mar  he-i  to 
Tannton.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  can- 
filled  with  wounded  rebels  whose  ga-rv-  avi 
not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  l-ong  dr:  ve  pri¬ 
soners  on  foot,  who  were  chained  two  an  1  two. 
Several  of  the-e  he  hanged  as  soon  a-  he  rea.i.e  i 
Taunton,  without  the  form  of  a  trial  Tner 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of  t:.eir 
nearest  relations.  The  sign-post  of  the  "  rite 
Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows.  It  1-  -  .:  1  tnat 
the  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  win¬ 
dows  where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regiment 


And  will  stlfie  in  inch  stone* 

As  are  vetoed  every wbere- 

-  They'll  see  I  was  not  so  degraded. 

To  be  taken  gathering  tease. 

Or  m  a  cock  of  hay  op  braided. 

What  strange  stones  now  are  these  !* 

*  London  Gazette,  August  3, 16b5;  tie  Bait-e  c  1 
moor,  a  Farce. 

f  Pepy  s*s  Diary,  kept  at  r  Historical  Beeoris  at 

the  Second  or  vmeen's  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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were  carous  ng,  and  that  at  every  health  a 
wretch  was  turned  off.  When  the  legs  of  the 
dying  men  quivered  in  the  last  agony,  the  colo¬ 
nel  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.  He  would 
give  the  rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  dancing. 
The  tradition  runs  that  one  of  the  captives  was 
not  even  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  speedy 
death.  Twice  he  was  suspended  from  the  sign¬ 
post,  and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was  asked 
if  he  repented  of  his  treason,  and  twice  he  re¬ 
plied  that,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  he 
would  do  it.  Then  he  was  tied  up  for  the  last 
time.  So  many  dead*  bodies  were  quartered, 
that  the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in  blood. 
He  was  assisted  by  a  poor  man  whose  loyalty 
was  suspected,  and  who  was  compelled  to  ran¬ 
som  his  own  life  by  seething  the  remains  of  his 
friends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had  con¬ 
sented  to  perform  this  hideous  office  afterward 
returned  to  his  plough.  But  a  mark  like  that 
of  Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known  through 
his  village  by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boil- 
man.  The  rustics  long  continued  to  relate 
that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sinful  and  shame¬ 
ful  deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  a  higher  power.  In  a  great  storm  he  had 
fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak,  and  was  there 
struck  dead  by  lightning.* 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thus  butch¬ 
ered  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Nine  were 
entered  in  the  parish  registers  of  Taunton  ;  but 
those  registers  contain  the  names  only  of  such 
as  had  Christian  burial.  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heads  and 
limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
must  have  been  much  more  numerous.  It  was 
believed  in  London,  at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put 
a  hundred  captives  to  death  during  the  week 
which  followed  the  battle,  f 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man’s  only 
passion.  He  loved  money,  and  was  no  novice 
in  the  arts  of  extortion.  A  safe-conduct  might 
be  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds ; 
and  such  a  safe-conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  posts  of 
the  Lambs  without  molestation,  to  reach  a  sea¬ 
port,  and  to  fly  to  a  foreign  country.  The  ships 
which  were  bound  for  New  England  were 
crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  fugi¬ 
tives  from  Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  dan¬ 
ger  lest  the  water  and  provisions  should  fail.  J 
Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  fero¬ 
cious  way,  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  licentious  ap¬ 
petites.  It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  the 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to 
spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom  she  was  strongly 
attached,  and  that,  after  she  had  yielded,  he 
showed  her,  suspended  on  the  gallows,  the  life¬ 
less  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
sacrificed  her  honour.  This  tale  an  impartial 


judge  must  reject.  It  is  msuppnrted  by  prool 
The  earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  poem  written 
by  Pomfret.  The  respectable  historians  of  that 
age,  while  they  expatiate  on  the  crimes  of 
Kirke,  either  omit  all  mention  of  this  must 
atrocious  crime,  or  mention  it  as  a  thing  ru¬ 
moured  but  not  proved.  Those  who  tell  the 
story  tell  it  with  such  variations"  as  deprive  it 
of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at 
Taunton,  some  at  Exeter.  Some  make  the 
heroine  of  the  tale  a  maiden,  some  a  married 
woman.  The  relation  for  whom  the  shameful 
ransom  was  paid  is  described  by  some  as  her 
father,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by  some  as 
her  husband.  Lastly,  the  story  is  one  which, 
long  before  Kirke  was  born,  had  been  ti  1  •  i  of 
many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a  fa- 
}  vourite  theme  of  novelists  and  dramatists.  Two 
politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  P.hyn-ault, 
the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Oliver  is 
Dain,  the  favourite  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  had 
been  accused  of  the  same  crime.  Cintio  had 
taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a  romance;  Whet- 
|  stone  had  made  out  of  Cintio’s  narrative  the 
j  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra;  and  Shaks- 
peare  had  borrowed  from  Whetstone  the  plot 
of  the  noble  tragi-comedy  of  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure.  As  Kirke  was  not  the  first,  so  he  was 
not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of  wickedness 
was  popularly  imputed.  During  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  Jacobin  tyranny  in  France, 
a  very  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
Joseph  Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and,  after 
inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  his  prosecutors 
to  be  unfounded.  § 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with  Kirke, 
not  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
had  treated  his  needy  prisoners,  but  on  account 
of  the  interested  lenity  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquents.  ||  He  was  soon  recalled  from 
the  west.  A  less  irregular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  cruel  massacre,  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  The  vengeance  was  deferred  dur¬ 
ing  some  weeks.  It  was  thought  desirable  that 
the  Western  Circuit  should  not  begin  till  the 
other  circuits  had  terminated.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jails  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire 
were  filled  with  thousands  of  captives.  The 
chief  friend  and  protector  of  these  unhappy 
men  in  their  extremity  was  one  who  abhorred 
their  religious  and  political  opinions,  one  whi  se 
order  they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done 
unprovoked  wrong.  Bishop  Ken.  That  good 
prelate  used  all  his  influence  to  soften  the 
jailers,  and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
state  that  he  might  be  able  to*  make  some  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  of  those 
who  had  defaced  his  beloved  cathedral.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  whole  life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  dark- 
j  ened  by  many  superstitions  and  prejudices  ; 
but  his  moral  character,  when  impartially  re- 


*  Bloody  Assizes;  Burnett  i.  647 ;  Luttrell’s  Diary, 
July  15,  1685 ;  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion ;  Toulmin’s 
History  of  Taunton,  edited  by  Savage. 

f  Luttrell’s  Diary,  J uly  15, 1685  ;  Toulmin’s  History  of 
Taunton. 

J  Oldmixon,  705;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton, 
chap.  vii. 

-J  The  silence  of  Oldmixon  and  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Western  Martyrology  would  alone  seem  to  me  to  settle  the 
question.  It  also  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  story 
o"  Bhynsanlt  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No.  491. 


Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that,  if  a  crime  -x 
actly  resembling  that  of  Rhvnsault  had  been  committed 
!  within  living  memory  in  England  by  an  officer  of  James 
the  Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and  unseas,  r.ably 
forward  to  display  his  Whiggism,  would  have  made  no 
allusion  to  that  fact.  For  the  case  of  Lebon.  see  the  Moni- 
teur,  4  Messidor,  I'an  3. 

||  Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  28,  16*5.  -His 
majesty,”  says  Sunderland,  “  command?  me  to  signify  to 
you  hi.-  dislike  of  these  proceedings,  and  desire?  you  to  taia 
,  ears  that  no  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be  at  large.’' 
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viewed,  sustains  a  comparison  with  any  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  seems  to  approach 
as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal 
perfection  of  Christian  virtue.* 

His  labour  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration. 
A  rapid  and  effectual  jail  delivery  was  at  hand. 
Early  in  September,  Jeffreys,  accompanied  by 
four  other  judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of 
whjch  the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  race 
and  language.  The  officers  who  commanded 
tins  troops  in  the  districts  through  which  his 
course  lay  had  orders  to  furnish  him  with 
whatever  military  aid  he  might  require.  His 
ferocious  temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur 
was  applied.  The  .health  and  spirits  of  the 
lord  keeper  had  given  way.  He  Imd  been 
deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the  king 
and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief  justice,  and 
could  find  little  consolation  in  looking  hack  on 
a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness,  and 
servility.  So  deeply  was  the  unhappy  man 
humbled,  that,  when  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  Westminster  Hull,  ho  took  with  him  a 
nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  after¬ 
ward  owned,  lie  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  audience.  The  prospect  of  his 
approaching  end  seems  to  have  inspired  him 
witli  unwonted  courage.  lie  determined  to 
discharge  his  oonscieneo,  requested  an  audience 
of  the  king,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
separable  from  violent  and  arbitrary  counsels, 
and  condemned  the  lawless  cruelties  which  the 
soldiers  had  committed  in  Somersetshire.  He 
soon  after  retired  from  London  to  die.  He 
breathed  his  last  a  few  days  after  the  judges 
set  out  for  the  west.  It  was  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  to  Jeffreys  that  he  might  expect  the  great 
seal  as  the  reward  of  faithful  ami  vigorous 
service.  + 

At  Winchester  tlio  chief  justice  first  opened 
his  commission.  Hampshire  had  not  been  the 
theatre  of  war;  but  many  of  the  vanquished' 
rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thither.  Two 
of  them,  John  Hickes,  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
and  Richard  Nolthorpo,  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Riot, 
had  sought  refuge  at  the  house  of’  Alice,  widow 
of  John  Lisle.  John  Lisle  had  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had  been  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  been 
created  a  lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  given 
by  the  Protector  had  not  been  recognised  by 
any  government  which  had  ruled  England  since 
the  downfall  of  his  house;  hut  they  appear  to 
have  been  often  used  in  conversation  even  by 
Royalists.  John  Lisle's  willow  was  therefore 
commonly  known  as  the  Lady  Alice.  She  was 
related  to  mar.y  respectable,  and  to  some  noble 
families,  and  she  was  generally  esteemed  even 
by  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her  county ;  for  it 
was  well  known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply 
regretted  some  violent  acts  in  which  her  hus¬ 
band  had  borne  a  part,  that  she  had  shed  bitter 
tears  for  Charles  the  First,  and  that  she  had 

*  I  should  bo  very  glud  If  I  oould  give  credit  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  story  that  Ken,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hedge- 
moor,  represent)  d  to  the  ehlefs  ofthe  roval  army  the  Illegality 
a  military  exeeutlons.  Me  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  exerted 
all  his  inti ueuee  on  the  side  of  law  and  of  mercy.  If  he  lout 
been  present.  But  there  is  no  trustworthy  evldeneo  that 
he  who  then  In  the  west  at  all.  It  is  eertatn  from  the  jour- 


protected  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in  their 
distress.  The  same  womanly  kindness  which 
had  led  her  to  befriend  the  Royalists  in  their 
time  of  trouble  would  not  sutfer  her  to  refuse 
a  meal  and  a  hiding-place  to  the  wretched  picn 
who  now  entreated  her  to  protect  them.  Site 
took  them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink 
before  them,  and  showed  them  where  they 
might  take  rest.  The  next  morning  her  dwell¬ 
ing  was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Strict  search 
was  made.  Hickes  was  found  concealed  in  the 
malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  chimney.  If 
Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  con- 
|  corned  in  the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly 
I  guilty  of  what  in  strictness  is  a  capital  crime; 

tor  tlie  law  of  principal  and  accessory,  as  rc- 
j  spects  high  treason,  then  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  English  jurispru¬ 
dence.  In  cases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded 
on  justice  and  reason,  is  made  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  He  who 
conceals  from  justice  one  whom  he  knows  to  ho 
a  murderer,  though  liable  to  punishment,  is  not 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder  ;  but  ho 
who  shelters  one  whom  lie  knows  to  be  a  trai¬ 
tor  is,  according  to  all  our  jurists,  guilty  of 
high  treason.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  a  law  which  in¬ 
cludes  under  the  same  definition,  and  visits 
with  the  same  penalty,  offences  lying  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  the  scale  of  guilt.  The 
feeling  which  makes  flic  most  loyal  subject 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a 
shameful  death  the  rebel  who,  vanquished, 
hunted  down,  and  in  mortal  agony,  begs  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  may  he  a 
weakness,  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very 
nearly  allied  to  virtue ;  a  weakness  which, 
constituted  as  human  beings  are,  we  can 
hardly  eradicate  from  the  mind  without  era¬ 
dicating  many  noble  and  benevolent  senti¬ 
ments.  A  wise  and  good  ruler  may  not  think 
it  right  to  sanction  this  weakness,  hut  he  will 
generally  connive  at  it,  or  punish  it  very  ten¬ 
derly.  In  no  case  will  lie  treat  it  as  a  crime 
of  the  blackest  dye.  Whether  Flora  Macdonald 
was  justified  in  concealing  the  attainted  heir 
of  the  Stuarts,  whether  a  brave  soldier  of  our 
own  time  was  justified  in  assisting  the  cscapo 
of  Lavalettc,  arc  questions  on  which  casuists 
may  differ  ;  lmt  to  class  such  actions  with  the 
crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  classification  of  our  law.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  hut  a  lenient  administration 
could  make  such  a  state  of  the  law  endurable. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  gene¬ 
rations,  no  English  government,  save  one,  has 
treated  with  rigour  persons  guilty  merely  of 
harbouring  defeated  and  flying  insurgents.  To 
women  especially  has  been  granted,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  prescription,  the  right,  of  indulging,  in 
the  midst  of  havoc  and  vengeanre,  that  com¬ 
passion  which  is  the  most  endearing  of  all  their 
charms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil 
war,  numerous  rebels,  some  of  them  far  more 


mils  of  the  House  of  Lords  that,  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  battle,  tie  was  at  Westminster.  It  Is  equally  certain 
that,  on  the  Monday  after  the  battle,  he  waa  with  Mon¬ 
mouth  in  the  Tower. 

f  North’s  Life  of  Guild  font,  ttflO,  2H3,  VT7.U :  Mackintosh's 
View  of  the  Uriitn  of  .lames  the  Second,  pa^e  10,  note;  I.e> 
ter  of  detfreys  to  Sunderland.  Sept.  o.  10S5. 
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Important  than  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe,  have  been 
protected  against  the  severity  of  victorious  go¬ 
vernments  by  female  adroitness  and  genero¬ 
sity;  but  no  English  ruler  who  has  been  thus 
baffled,  the  savage  and  implacable  James  alone 
excepted,  has  had  the  barbarity  even  to  think 
of  putting  a  lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice  Lisle.  She 
could  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted  till  after 
the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  har¬ 
boured.* *  She  was,  however,  set  to  the  bar 
before  either  Hickes  or  Nelthorpe  had  been 
tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  case 
to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  prevaricated.  The  jury,  consisting  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  sending  a  fellow-creature 
to  the  stake  for  conduct  which  seemed  deserv¬ 
ing  rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  Jeffreys 
was  beside  himself  with  fury.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  his  prey 
would  escape  him.  lie  stormed,  cursed,  and 
swore  in  language  which  no  well-bred  man 
would  have  used'  at  a  race  or  a  cock-fight. 
One  witness  named  Dunne,  partly  from  concern 
for  Lady  Alice,  and  partly  from  fright  at  the 
threats  and  maledictions  of  the  chief  justice, 
entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood  silent. 
“Oh,  how  hard  the  truth  is,”  said  Jeffreys, 
“to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave.” 
The  witness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
stammered  ,a  few  unmeaning  words.  “Was 
there  ever,”  exclaimed  the  judge,  with  an  oath, 
“was  there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  Dost  thou  believe  that  there  is  a 
God?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire?  Of  all 
the  witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  saw 
thy  fellow.”  Still  the  poor  man,  scared  out  of 
his  senses,  remained  mute,  and  again  Jeffreys 
burst  forth:  “I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carnage 
of  this  fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhorring 
both  these  men  and  their  religion  ?  A  Turk  is 
a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  pagan 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  villany.  Oh,  blessed 
Jesus  !  What  a  generation  of  vipers  do  we  live 
among!”  “I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  lord,” 
faltered  Dunne.  The  judge  again  broke  forth 
into  a  volley  of  oaths.  “Was  there  ever,”  he 
cried,  “such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  a  can¬ 
dle  to  him,  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face. 
You,  gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for  perjury  be 
preferred  against  this  fellow.”  After  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice 
was  called  on  for  her  defence.  She  began  by 
saying,  what  may  possibly  have  been  true,  that 
though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in  trouble  when 
she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  He 
was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  there¬ 
fore,  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have 
borne  arms  against  the  government;  and  she 
had  supposed  that  he  wished  to  conceal  him¬ 
self  because  warrants  were  out  against  him  for 
field  preaching.  The  chief  justice  began  to 


storm.  “But  I  wil  tell  you.  There  is  nd 
one  of  those  lying,  sa  veiling,  canting  Presbyte 
rians  but,  one  way  oi  another,  had  a  hand  ir. 
the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has  all  manner  of 
villany  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery  could 
have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue.  Show  me  a 
Presbyterian,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying  knave  ” 
He  summed  up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed 
during  an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters, 
and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner’s  hus¬ 
band  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles 
the  First,  a  fact  which  was  not  proved  by  any 
testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  proved, 
would  have  been  utterly  irrevelant  to  the  issue. 
The  jury  retired,  and  remained  long  in  con¬ 
sultation.  The  judge  grew  impatient.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain  a 
case,  they  should  ever  have  left  the  box.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  did 
not  instantly  return,  he  would  adjourn  the 
court  and  lock  them  up  all  night.  Thus  put  to 
the  torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say  that 
they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had  been 
made  out.  Jeffreys  expostulated  with  them 
vehemently,  and,  after  another  consultation, 
they  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Guilty. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  Jeffreys  gave  directions  that  Alice 
Lisle  should  be  burned  alive  that  very  after¬ 
noon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the  pity 
and  indignation  even  of  that  class  which  was 
most  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  clergy  of  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral  remonstrated  with  the  chief 
justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  was  not  mad 
enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with 
a  body  so  much  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  .consented  to  put  off  the  execution  five  days. 
During  that  time  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
besought  Janies  to  show  her  mercy.  Ladies  of 
high  rank  interceded  for  her.  Fevershum, 
whose  recent  victory  had  increased  his  influ¬ 
ence  at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
bribed  to  take  the  compassionate  side,  spoke  in 
her  favour.  Clarendon,  the  king’s  brother-in- 
law,  pleaded  her  cause.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that,  her 
sentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to 
beheading.  She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold 
in  the  market-place  of  Winchester,  and  under¬ 
went  her  fate  with  serene  courage. f 

In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  vic¬ 
tim  ;  but,  on  the  day  following  her  execution, 
Jeffreys  reached  Dorchester,  the  principal  town 
of  the  county  in  which  Monmouth  had  landed, 
and  the  judicial  massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the  chief 
justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this  innovation  seemed 
to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a  bloody  purpose. 
It  was  also  rumored  that,  when  the  clergyman 
who  preached  the  -assize  sermon  enforced  the 
duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth  of  the  judge 
was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  These  things 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow.  J 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to 
be  tried.  The  work  seemed  heavy,  but  Jeff]  eys 
had  a  contrivance  for  making  it  light.  He  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  only  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  pardon  or  respite  was  to  pleat!  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persons,  who  put  themselves  on 
their  country  and  were  convicted,  were  ordered 


*  See  the  preamble  to  the  act  reversing  her  attainder.  !  Stat.  1  G*l.  &  Mar. ;  Burnet,  i.  649 ;  Caveat  against  <1* 

*  Trial  of  Alice  Lisle  in  the  Collectiot  of  State  Trials  j  Whigs.  +  Bloody  Aasizec. 
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to  ho  tioil  up  without  delay.  The  remaining 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by  scores.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  fwo  received  sentence  of  death. 
The  whole  number  hanged  in  Dorsetshire 
amounted  In  seventy-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  proceeded  to  Kxc- 
tor.  The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore,  compara¬ 
tively  few  persons  were  capitally  punished. 
Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  fearful 
vengeance.  In  lids  county  two  hundred  and 
thirty -three  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  At  every  spot  whore 
two  roads  mot,  on  every  market  place,  on  the 
green  of  every  large  village  whieh  had  furnished 
Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clat¬ 
tering  in  t ho  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck 
on  poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  tra¬ 
veller  sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes  tho 
peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of 
God  w  ithout  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  grinning  at  them  over  the  porch.  The, 
chief  justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits  rose 
higher  and  higher  as  the  work  wont.  on.  lie 
laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a 
way  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night  ;  but  in  him  it  was  not.  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  madness  produced  by  evil  passions 
from  the  madness  produced  by  brandy.  A 
prisoner  aflirmcd  that  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  against  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit. 
One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  papist,  and  the. 
Other  a  prostitute.  “Thou  impudent  rebel,” 
exclaimed  t)i(>  judge,  “to  reflect  on  the  king’s 
evidence  !  1  see  thee,  villain,  I  see  thee  already 

with  the  halter  around  thy  neck.”  Another 
produced  testimony  that  he  was  a  good  Pro¬ 
testant  “Protestant!”  said  Jeffreys;  “you 
mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold  you  a  wager  of 
it.  I  can  smell  n  Presbyterian  forty  miles.” 
One  wretched  man  moved  the  pity  even  of  hit¬ 
ter  Tories.  “  My  lord,”  they  said,  “this  poor 
creature  is  on  the  parish.”  “Do  not  trouble 
yourselves,”  said  the  judge,  “1  will  ease  the 
parish  of  the  burden.”  It  was  not  only  on  the 
prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  forth.  Gentle 
men  and  noblemen  of  high  consideration  and 
stainless  loyalty,  who  ventured  to  bring  to  his 
notice  any  extenuating  circumstance,  were  al¬ 
most  sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pot¬ 
houses  of  White  Chapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough 
tide  of  his  tongue.  Ford  Stnwoll,  a  Tory  peer, 
who  could  not  conceal  his  horror  at,  the  re¬ 
morseless  manner  in  which  his  poor  neighbours 
Were  butchered,  was  punished  by  having  a 
corpse  suspended  in  chains  at  his  park  gate.* 
In  such  spectacles  originated  many  tales  of  ter¬ 
ror,  which  were  long  told  over  the  eider  by  the 
( 'hristmas  tires  of  t he  farmers  of  Somersetshire. 
Within  the  last  forty  years,  peasants  in  some 
districts  well  knew  the  accursed  spots,  and 
passed  them  unwillingly  after  sunset, f 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more 
traitors  than  all  his  predecessors  together  since 
tho  Conquest.  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
persons  whom  he  executed  in  one  month,  and 


*  Idvkt'  M  WVelf'ni  Ki  brlllon. 

t  Tin-  I  can  Mtcvii  from  my  own  childish  recollections. 

J  Lord  Lon  .1  ilc  jtn \  k  seven  hundred ;  lturiu*t,  six  him* 
lin'd.  1  hn\c  followed  the  list  which  thojudpros  sent  to  the 
Treasury,  and  \%hieh  may  still  l>e  seen  there  in  the  letter- 
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in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded  the  number 
of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  our  island  since  tho  Revolution.  The 
insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  were  of  longer 
|  duration,  of  wider  extent,  and  of  more*  for¬ 
midable  aspect  than  that  which  was  put  down 
at,  Sedgotnoor.  It  has  not  been  generally 
thought  that,  either  after  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  tho  house  of 
Hanover  erred  on  the  side  of  clemency;  yet  all 
the  executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  together 
will  appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  disgraced  the  Bloody 
|  Assizes.  The  number  of  the  rebels  whom 
i  Jeffreys  hanged  on  this  circuit  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty.  J 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even 
if  tin'  sufferers  had  been  generally  odious;  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  They 
were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  neighbours,  not  as  wrong¬ 
doers,  hut.  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very  few 
of  the  convicts  professed  any  repentance  for 
!  what  they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by  the 
!  old  Puritan  spirit,  met  deajh,  not  merely  with 
fortitude,  but  with  exultation.  It,  was  in  vain 
that  tin'  ministers  of  tho  Established  Church  lec¬ 
tured  them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  tho 
importance  of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim 
of  the  king  to  unbounded  authority  in  things 
temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries. 
Some  of  them  composed  hymns  in  the  dungeon 
and  chanted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge.  Christ, 
they  sang  while  they  were  undressing  for  the 
butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue  Zion  and 
to  make,  war  on  Babylon,  would  set  up  his  stand¬ 
ard,  would  blow  his  trumpet,  and  would  re¬ 
quite  his  foes  tenfold  for  all  tho  evil  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  his  servants.  The  dying 
words  of  these  men  were  noted  down ;  their  fare¬ 
well  letters  were  kept,  ns  treasures  ;  and,  in  this 
way,  with  the  help  of  some  invention  and  ex¬ 
aggeration,  was  formed  a  copious  supplement 
to  the  Marian  martyrology.J 

A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abra¬ 
ham  Holmes,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  army,  and  one  of  those  zealots  who  would 
own  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  had  been  taken  at 
Sedgcmoor.  His  arm  had  been  frightfully 
mangled  and  shattered  in  the  battle;  and,  as 
no  surgeon* was  at  band,  the  stout  old  soldier 
amputated  it  himself.  Ho  was  carried  up  to 
London  and  examined  by  the  king  in  council, 
but  would  make  no  submission.  “  I  am  an 
aged  man,”  ho  said,  “and  what  remains  to  me 
I  of  life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or  a  baseness. 

1  1  have  always  been  a  Republican,  and  I  am  so 
still.”  He  was  sent  back  to  the  west  amt 
hanged.  Tho  people  remarked  with  awe  and 
wonder  that  the  beasts  which  were  to  drag  him 
to  the  gallows  became  restive  and  went  back. 
Holmes  himself  doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of 
I  the  Lord,  as  in  tho  old  time,  stood  in  the  way. 
I  sword  in  hand,  invisible  to  human  eyes,  but 

book  onr.Kfi.  Sec  tlio  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's  Western 
i  bullion ;  tho  thmoirv ric  on  Lord  JotTVoys;  Burnet,  t  (US* 
I  Kiu'bavd,  tit.  775:  OMmixon.  705. 

#  Some  of  tho  jirnyprs.  exhort  fit  ions,  and  hymns  of  tb$ 
I  sufferers  will  bo  found  in  the  Bloody  Maizes. 
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visible  to  the  inferior  animals.  “  Stop,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  cried,  “let  me  go  on  foot.  There 
is  more  in  'his  than  you  think.  Remember 
how  the  ass  saw  him  whom  the  prophet  could 
not  see.”  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gallows, 
harangued  the  people  with  a  smile,  prayed 
fervently  that  God  would  hasten  the  downfall 
of  Antichrist  and  the  deliverance  of  England, 
and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an  apology  for 
mounting  so  awkwardly.  “  You  see,  he  said, 

“  I  have  but  one  arm.”* 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher  Bat- 
tiscombe,  a  young  Templar  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  agreeable  pro¬ 
vincial  town  proud  of  its  taste  and  refinement, 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gen¬ 
tleman.  Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him. 
It  was  believed  through  the  west  of  England 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle 
blood,  the  sister  of  the  high  sheriff :  that  she 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for 
mercy;  and  that  Jeffreys  drove  her  from  him 
with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it  would 
be  an  offence  against  decency  and  humanity. 
Her  lover  suffered  at  Lyme  piously  and  coura- 
geously.f 

A  still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the 
fate  of  two  gallanf  brothers,  William  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hewling.  They  were  young,  handsome, 
accomplished,  and  well  connected.  Their  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  was  named  Kiffin.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  merchants  in  London,  and  was 
generally  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Baptists. 
The  chief  justice  behaved  to  William  Hewling 
on  the  trial  with  characteristic  brutality. 
“You  have  a  grandfather,”  he  said,  “who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  hanged  as  richly  as  you.”  The 
poor  lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  suffered  death 
with  so  much  meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an 
officer  of  the  army  who  attended  the  execution, 
and  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
rudeness  and  severity,  was  strangely  melted, 
and  said,  “  I  do  not  believe  that  my  lord  chief 
justice  himself  could  be  proof  against  this.” 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  Benjamin  would  be 
pardoned.  One  victim  of  tender  years  was 
surely  enough  for  one  house  to  furnish.  Even 
Jeffreys  was.  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to 
lenity.  The  truth  was,  that  one  of  his  kins¬ 
men,  from  whom  he  had  large  expectations, 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  treat  as  he 
generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly 
for  the  afflicted  family.  Time  was  allowed  for 
a  reference  to  London.  The  sister  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  went  to  Whitehall  with  a  petition.  Many 
courtiers  wished  her  success:  and  Churchill, 
among  whose  numerous  faults  cruelty  had  no 
place,  obtained  admittance  for  her.  “  I  wish 
well  to  your  suit,  with  all  my  heart.”  he  said, 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  ante-chamber ; 
“  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This 
marble,”  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  “is  not  harder  than  the  king.”  The 
prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inexorable. 
Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless  courage. 


*  Bloody  Assizes :  Locke's  Western  Rebellion :  Lord  Lons¬ 
dale's  Memoirs ;  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Sedsymoor  in  the 
Hardwicke  Papers. 

The  story  in  Clarke’s  Life,  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  43.  is 
not  taken  from  the  king’s  manuscripts,  and  sufficiently 
refutes  itself. 

t  Bloody  Assizes:  Locke's  Western  Rebellion;  Humble 
Petition  of  Widows  and  fatherless  Children  in  the  West  of 
F.lifl  and ;  Panegyric  u„  Lord  Jeffreys. 
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amid  lamentations  in  which  the  soldier*  wbo 
kept  guard  round  the  gallows  could  n  >t  retrain 
from  joining.  J  * 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  enrvi 
vors.  Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  was 
unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  nigr.  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  and  were  -en 
tenced  to  scourging  not  less  tern  ie  t  an  tha' 
which  Oates  had  undergone.  A  woman,  foi 
some  idle  words  such  as  had  been  uttered  bj 
half  the  women  in  the  districts  w  here  the  war 
had  raged,  was  condemned  to  be  whi  pped  t.hi  igh 
all  the  market-towns  in  the  county  of  I>  rset. 
She  suffered  part  of  heT  punishment  before  Jef¬ 
freys  returned  to  London ;  but,  when  he  v.  -  no 
longer  in  the  west,  the  jailers,  wit:,  the  t.-.r.  one 
connivance  of  the  magistrates,  took  on  them¬ 
selves  the  responsibility  of  spring  her  any  fur¬ 
ther  torture.  A  still  more  frightful  sentence 
was  passed  on  a  lad  name*.  Tntchin.  w.  r,  waa 
tried  for  seditious  words.  He  was,  as  usual, 
interrupted  in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and  scur¬ 
rility  from  the  judgment  seat,  “You  are  a  re¬ 
bel;  and  all  your  family  have  been  rebels  since 
Adam.  They  tell  me  that  yon  are  a  poet,  I  11 
cap  verses  with  you.”  The  sentence  was  that 
the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  seven  years,  and 
should,  during  that  period,  be  flogged  •  :gh 
every  market-town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year. 
The  women  in  the  galleries  f  irst  into  tears. 
The  clerk  of  the  arraigns  stood  up  in  great  dis¬ 
order.  “My  lord,  said  he.  “the  pn*  ncr  i* 
very  young.  There  are  m  nvi:  het-n  ■  .  -  in 
our  county.  The  sentence  amounts  to  whip  rung 
once  a  fortnight  for  seven  year*  "if  he  is  > 
young  man,"  said  Jeffreys,  “he  is  an  :  rogue- 
Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  a?  well  as 
I  do.  The  punishment  is  not.  half  nad  en  ugh 
for  him.  AD  the  interest  in  England  shall  not 
alter  it.”  Tutchin,  in  hi?  despair,  petitioned, 
and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he  nig  tit  l* 
hanged.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was.  .;•!?*  at 
this  conjuncture,  taken  ill  of  the  stun  ;-pox  and 
given  over.  As  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
that  the  sentence  would  ever  he  executed,  the 
chief  justice  consented  to  remit  it  ir.  return  tor 
a  bribe  which  reduced  the  pn-  neT  to  r  verty. 
The  temper  of  Tutchin,  not  or  g  .  ti  3  ••  cry  r..  i  d. 
was  exasperated  to  madness  /■  wha*  rm  if  un¬ 
dergone.  He  lived  to  be  known  as  i.e  of  the 
most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  ami  of  t  oe  «<  ry  part;-  } 

The  number  of  prisoner?  -h  ri  ■’ '  Treys  fr '.im¬ 
ported  was  eight  hundred  and  forty  one  these 
men.  more  wretched  than  the.r  ass.  dates  who 
suffered  death,  were  distributed  into  gangs,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  er.  y  ed  r  at 

court.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  worn  t:  .:  the 
convicts  should  be  carried  bey  .nil  sea  -  aves, 
that  they  should  not  be  emancipated  :  .r  ten 
vears.  and  that  the  place  f  their  -  :  o-nt 
should  be  some  West  Indian  island.  T  -  ast 
article  was  studiously  frame  !  f  t  the  pur,  ?e 
of  aggravating  the  misery  ot  tie  ex.  In 


♦  As  to  the  Hewlings.  T  have  for  ~  '  . 

and  Mr.  Hewling  Luson's  narrative.  wlie-V.  **  *  and 

in  t.he  second  edition  of  the  H r.rh,'-'  ‘  tt  v>‘ '■  1  -  ■  vni. 
ii.  Appendix.  The  aoer.nnts  in  Leri.  .  W  -  « 

and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeffrevs  aw  fo  r>*< 

part,  of  the  account  in  the  Bloody  »-  -  «■'-  vritt.  n  by 

Kiffin.  and  agrees  word  f  r  word  a  '  -  v 

a  See  Tutobin's  account  «f  his  own  aw  n  ;  -e  Kandy 
Assizes. 
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New  England  or  New  Jersey  they  would  hare 
found  a  population  kindly  disposed  to  them,  and 
a  climate  not  unfavourable  to  their  health  ani 
rig  ar.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  they 
th  jiild  be  sent  to  colonies  where  a  Puritan  could 
h  pe  to  inspire  little  sympathy,  ani  where  a 
labourer  bom  in  the  temperate  r  :e  could  hire 
to  enjoy  little  health.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
slave- market  that  these  bondmen,  long  as  was 
the  passage,  and  sickly  as  they  were  likely  to 
prove,  were  still  very  valuable.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Jeffreys  that,  on  an  average,  each  of  i 
them,  alter  all  charges  were  paid,  would  be 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  There  was. 
therefore,  much  angry  competition  for  grants. 
Some  Tories  in  the  west  conceived  that  they 
had.  by  their  exertions  and  sufferings  during 
the  insurrection,  earned  a  right  to  share  in  the 
profits  which  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  . 
the  sycophants  of  Whitehall.  The  courtiers, 
however,  were  victorious.* 

The  misery  of  the  exiles  fully  equalled  that 
of  the  negroes  who  are  now  carried  from  Con¬ 
go  to  Brazil.  It  appears,  from  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  now  accessible,  that  more  than 
one-fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were  fiunr 
to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
The  human  cargoes  were  stowed  close  in  the 
holds  of  small  vessels.  So  little  space  was  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were 
still  tormented  by  unhealed  wound-,  could  not 
all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying  on  one  an¬ 
other.  They  were  never  suffered  to  go  on  deck. 
The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by  sen¬ 
tinels  armei  with  hangers  and  blunderbusses. 
In  the  dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death.  Of  ninety- 
nine  convicts  who  were  carried  out  in  one  ves¬ 
sel.  twenty-two  died  before  they  reached  Jamai¬ 
ca.  although  the  voyage  was  performed  with 
unusual  speed.  The  survivors,  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  house  of  bondage,  were  mere 
skeletons.  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit 
ani  fetid  water  had  been  doled  out  to  them  in 
such  scanty  measure  that  any  one  of  them  could 
easily  have  consumed  the  ration  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  five.  They  were,  therefre.  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  merchant  to  whom  they  had 
been  consigned  found  it  expedient  to  fatten 
them  before  selling  them.f 

Meanwhile,  the  property  both  of  the  rebels 
who  had  suffered  death,  and  of  those  more  un¬ 
fortunate  men  who  were  withering  under  the 
tropica;  sun.  was  fought  for  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  crowd  of  greedy  informers.  By  Law,  a 
subject  attainted  of  treason  forfeits  all  his  sub¬ 
stance:  and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the 
Bloody  Assiz--  with  a  rigour  at  once  cruel  and 
ludicrous.  The  broken-hearted  widows  and 
destitute  orphans  of  the  labouring  men  whose 
corpses  hung  at  the  cross-roads  were  called 
upon  fcy  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to  explain 
what  had  be:  me  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  of 

•  Suni,r'.Aui  ::  -  -  •  “  C_  14,  l'-r  Jeffrej «  to  the 

K  -y  Sept.  13l  ’.-  si.  .n  the  State  Pater  'See. 

♦  The  best  account  ■:  f  the  suSerirrs  of  those  rebels  who 

were  sentenced  to  tran-To  rtat- :  t  *  to  te  f.ond  in  a  T-ry 
caricu*  nirrxt-ve  w—  by  John  Coad,  an  henesi.  Gcd- 
feamz  carpenter,  who  joined  Mr  mouth,  was  tadiy 
wocniri  at  Fh.hr'?  >  r_  was  trir-d  by  Jeffreys.  ani  1 
aec:  to  J?r~.  .  The  :-._-nai  mar  rscrirt  was  s: roily  lent 

to  n?  by  Mr.  Phirpard.  V  wbom  it  belongs. 

^  Lc  the  Treasury  records  of  th*  autumn  of  1683  are 
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beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay.J  While  the  humbler 
retainers  of  the  government  were  pillaging  the 
families  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  chief 
justice  was  fast  accumulating  a  fortune  out  of 
the  plunder  of  a  higher  class  of  Whigs.  He 
traded  largely  in  pardons.  His  most  lucrative 
transaction  of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentleman 
siated  Edmund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that 
Prideaux  had  not  been  in  arms  against  the  go¬ 
vernment.  and  it  is  probable  that  his  only  crime 
was  the  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  from  h.s 
father,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high  in 
office  under  the  Protector.  No  exertions  were 
spared  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  crown.  Mer¬ 
cy  was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  would  bear  evidence  against  Prideaux. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  jail,  and  at 
length  overcome  by  fear  of  the  gallows,  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
liberation.  Th>s  great  sum  was  received  by 
Jeffreys.  He  bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which 
the  people  gave  the  name  of  Aceldama,  from 
that  accursed  field  which  was  purchased  with 
the  price  of  innocent  blood.  | 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion 
by  the  crew  of  parasites  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  ani  laughing  with  him.  The  office 
of  these  men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 
convicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  and 
with  parents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children. 
A  portion  of  the  spoil  was  abandoned  by  Jeffreys 
to  his  agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
it  is  said,  he  tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich  traitor 
across  the  table  during  a  revel.  It  was  not  safe 
to  have  recourse  to  any  intercession  except  that 
of  his  creatures,  for  he  guarded  his  profitable 
monopoly  of  mercy  with  jealous  care.  It  was 
even  suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to  the 
gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for  the 
^oyal  clemency  through  channels  independent 
of  him. 

Some  curriers  nevertheless  contrived  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  small  share  of  this  traffic.  The  ladies  of 
the  .ueen’s  household  distinguished  themselves 
pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and  hard-hearted- 
ness.  Part  f  the  disgrace  which  they  incurred 
falls  on  their  mistress,  for  it  was  solely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  her 
tha-  they  were  able  to  enrich  themselves  by  so 
odious  a  trade :  and  there  can  be  no  (question 
that  she  might,  with  a  word  or  a  look.  haTe 
restrained  them  :  but.  in  truth,  she  encouraged 
them  by  her  evil  example,  if  not  by  her  express 
approbation.  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
that  larre  class  of  persons  who  bear  adversity 
better  than  prosperity.  While  her  husband  was 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from  public 
employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
deprived  :f  his  birth-right,  the  suavity  and  hH- 
mility  of  her  manners  conciliated  the  kindness 
even  of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion ; 
but  when  her  s  od  f  rtune  came,  her  good  na¬ 
ture  disappeared.  The  meek  and  affable  duchess 
turned  out  an  ungracious  and  haughty  queen.* 

r .  rai  letters  directing  search  to  be  made  for  triflea  of  tha 
sort. 

|  Coanm-nv  Journals.  Oet.  9.  Nov.  10.  Dec.  26, 1690  ;  Oid- 
mfit'n.7  -:  Par-zyri- on  Jeffreys. 

(  Life  ard  Death  :  f  Lord  Jeffreys :  Panegyric  on  Jeffreys; 
Kifin'.*  Memoirs.  . 

r  Burnet,  i-  i  Evelyn's  Diary.  Feb.  4.  168 r.  July  lk 
1686.  In  <i>e  of  the  satires  of  that  time  are  theae  Lae* 

“  When  iBcaess.  ibf  rfu'lf.  nsQd.  ard  rtTli; 

When  queers  »he  prorea  a  funow  aevtf." 
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The  misfortunes  which  she  subsequently  endured 
have  made  her  an  object  of  some  interest;  but 
that  interest  would  be  not  a  little  heightened 
if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  the  season  of  her 
greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one 
single  victim  from  the  most  frightful  proscrip¬ 
tion  that  England  has  ever  seen.  Unhappily, 
the  only  request  that  she  is  known  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  touching  the  rebels  was  that  a  hundred 
of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
might  be  given  to  her.*  The  profit  which  she 
cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making  large  allow¬ 
ance  for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever 
during  the  passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  her  attendants  should  have  imitated  her 
unprincely  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cru¬ 
elty.  They  exacted  a  thousand  pounds  from 
Roger  Hoare,  a  merchant  of  Bridgewater,  who 
had  contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the  rebel 
army.  But  the  prey  on  which  they  pounced 
most  eagerly  was  one  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures 
would  have  spared.  Already  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth 
at  Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  offence. 
One  of  them  had  been  thrown  into  a  prison 
where  an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She 
had  sickened  and  died  there.  Another  had  pre¬ 
sented  herself  at  the  bar  before  Jeffreys  to  beg 
for  mercy.  “  Take  her,  jailer,”  vociferated  the 
judge,  with  one  of  those  frowns  which  had  often 
struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers.  She 
burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face, 
followed  the  jailer  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the 
young  ladies,  however,  who  had  walked  in  the 
procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of  them  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had  acted  under 
the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  queen’s  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents 
of  the  poor  children,  and  the  permission  was 
granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton 
that  all  these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Hester- 
combe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was 
requested  to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the 
ransom.  He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong 
language  that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not 
endure  delay ;  that  they  were  determined  to 
prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  reasonable  sum 
were  forthcoming;  and  that  by  a  reasonable 
sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds.  Warre 
excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a 
transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maids  of  honour 
then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them, 
and  Penn  accepted  the  commission  ;  yet  it 
should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  pertinacious 
scrupulosity  which  he  had  often  shown  about 
taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  pro¬ 
bably  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  con¬ 
science  by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the 
money  which  he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own 
pocket ;  that  if  he  refused  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  ladies,  they  would  find  agents  less  humane; 

*  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  14,  1685. 

f  Locke’s  Western  Rebellion;  Toulmin’s  History  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  edited  by  Savage;  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to 
Sir  P.  Warre;  Letter  of  Sunderland  to  Penn,  Peb.  13, 


that  by  complying  he  shoul  1  increase  his  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  court,  and  that  his  influence  at  the 
court  had  already  enabled  him,  and  might  still 
enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to  his  op¬ 
pressed  brethren.  The  maids  of  honour  were 
at  last  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less 
than  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  demanded,  f 

No  English  sovereign  has  ever  given  stronger 
proofs  of  a  cruel  nature  than  James  the  Second; 
yet  his  cruelty  was  not  more  odious  than  his 
mercy;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  correct  1o 
say  that  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty  were  such 
that  each  reflects  infamy  on  the  other.  Our 
horror  at  the  fate  of  the  simple  clowns,  the 
young  lads,  the  delicate  women,  to  whom  he 
was  inexorably  severe,  is  increased  when  we 
find  to  whom  and  for  what  considerations  be 
granted  his  pardon. 

The  rule  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a 
rebellion,  to  be  guided  in  selecting  rebels  for 
punishment,  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  ring¬ 
leaders,  the  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  whose  power  and  whose  artifices  have  led 
the  multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  objects 
of  severity.  The  deluded  populace,  when  once 
the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over,  can 
scarcely  be  treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  so 
evidently  agreeable  to  justice  and  humanity, 
was  not  only  not  observed,  it  was  inverted. 
While  those  who  ought  to  have  been  spared 
were  slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  who 
might  with  propriety  have  been  left  to  the  ut 
most  rigour  of  the  law  avere  spared.  This  ec 
centric  clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers, 
and  has  drawn  forth  ludicrous  eulogies  from 
others.  It  was  neither  at  all  mysterious  nor  at 
all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  malig 
nant  motive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to 
thirst  for  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating 
circumstance.  His  parts  and  knowledge,  the 
rank  which  he  had  inherited  in  the  state,  and 
the  high  command  which  he  had  borne  in  the 
rebel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  a 
just  government  as  a  much  fitter  object  of 
punishment  than  Alice  Lisle,  than  William 
Hewling,  than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ignorant 
peasants  whose  skulls  and  quarters  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  Somersetshire.  But  Grey’s  estate  was 
large,  and  was  strictly  entailed.  He  had  only 
a  life  interest  in  his  property,  and  he  could  for¬ 
feit  no  more  interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died, 
his  lands  at  once  devolved  on  the  next  heir.  If 
he  were  pardoned,  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
large  ransom.  He  was  therefore  suffered  to 
redeem  himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  smaller 
sums  to  other  courtiers.  J 

Sir  John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the 
Scotch  rebels  the  same  rank  which  had  been 
held  by  Grey  in  the  west  of  England.  That 
Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a  prince  vin¬ 
dictive  beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible 
but  Cochrane  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich 
family ;  it  was  therefore  only  by  sparing  him 
that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  His 
father,  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a  bribe  of  five 

16S|,  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the  Mackintosh  CoL 
lection. 

1  Burnet,  i.  646,  and  Speaker  Onslow’s  note ;  Clarendon 
to  Rochester,  May  8,  1086. 
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thousand  pounds  to  the  priests  of  the  royal 
household  and  a  pardon  was  granted.* 

Samuel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition, 
who  had  been  commissary  in  the  rebel  army, 
and  who  had  inflamed  the  ignorant  populace  of 
Somersetshire  by  vehement  harangues  in  which 
James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and 
a  poisoner,  was  admitted  to  mercy ;  for  Storey 
was  able  to  give  important  assistance  to  Jef¬ 
freys  in  wringing  fifteen  thousand  pounds  out 
of  Prideaux.f 

•  None  of  the  traitors  had  less  right  to  expect 
favour  than  Wade,  Goodenough,  and  Ferguson. 
These  three  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  had  fled 
together  from  the  field  of  Sedgemoor,  and  had 
reached  the  coast  in  safety  ;  but  they  had  found 
a  frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had 
hoped  to  embark.  They  had  then  separated. 
Wade  and  Goodenough  were  soon  discovered 
and  brought  up  to  London.  Deeply  as  they 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
conspicuous  as  they  had  been  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  western  insurrection,  they  were  suffered 
to  live,  because  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
give  information  which  enabled  the  king  to 
slaughter  and  plunder  some  persons  whom  he 
hated,  but  to  whom  he  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  bring  home  any  crime.  J 

How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a 
mystery.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  deeply 
criminal.  He  was  the  original  author  of  the 
plot  for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He 
had  written  that  declaration  which,  for  inso¬ 
lence,  malignity,  and  mendacity,  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  even  among  the  libels  of  those  stormy 
times.  He  had  instigated  Monmouth  first  to 
invade  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  usurp  the 
crcwn.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
strict  search  would  be  made  for  the  arch-trai¬ 
tor,  as  he  was  often  called ;  and  such  a  search 
a  man  of  so  singular  an  aspect  and  dialect 
could  scarcely  have  eluded.  It  was  confidently 
reported  in  the  coffee-houses  of  London  that 
Ferguson  was  taken,  and, this  report  found 
credit  with  men  who  had  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing  the  truth.  The  next  thing  that 
was  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
had  been  in  constant  communication  with  the 
government  against  which  he  was  constantly 
plotting ;  and  that  he  had,  while  urging  his 
associates  to  every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to 
Whitehall  just  so  much  information  about  their 
proceedings  as  might  suffice  to  save  his  own 
neck,  and  that,  therefore,  orders  had  been 
given  to  let  him  escape. $ 

And  now  Jeffreys  had  done  his  work,  and 


*  Burnet,  i.  634.  • 

f  Calamy’s  Memoirs;  Commons’ Journals,  Dee.  26,1690; 
Privy  Council  Book,  Feb.  26,  168j. 

J  Lansdowne  MS.,  1152 ;  Harl.  MS.,  6845 ;  London  Gazette, 
July  20,  1685. 

g  Many  writers  have  asserted,  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  that  a  pardon  was  granted  to  Ferguson  by 
James.  Some  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  cite  this  imagi¬ 
nary  pardon,  which,  if  it  were  real,  would  prove  only  that 
Ferguson  was  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  magnanimity 
and  benignity  of  the  prince  who  beheaded  Alice  Lisle  and 
burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  Ferguson  wns  not  only  not 
ipeeially  pardoned,  but  was  excluded  by  name  from  the 
general  pardon  published  in  the  following  spring. — (Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  March  15,  168j’.)  If,  as  the  public  suspected, 

d  as  seems  probable,  indulgence  was  shown  to  him,  it 


returned  to  claim  his  reward.  He  arrived  at 
]  Windsor  from  the  west,  leaving  carnage,  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  terror  behind  him.  The  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Somer¬ 
setshire  has  no  parallel  in  our  history.  It  was  not 
to  be  quenched  by  time  or  by  political  changes, 
was  long  transmitted  from  generation,  to  gene¬ 
ration,  and  raged  fiercely  against  his  innocent 
progeny.  When  he  had  been  many  years  dead, 
when  his  name  and  title  were  extinct,  his 
grand-daughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  tra¬ 
velling  along  the  western  road,  was  insulted  by 
the  populace,  and  found  that  she  could  not 
safely  venture  herself  among  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  bloody  as¬ 
sizes.  || 

But  at  the  court  Jeffreys  was  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  He  was  a  judge  after  his  master’s  own 
heart.  James  had  watched  the  circuit  with 
interest  and  delight.  In  his  drawing-room  and 
at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of  the 
havoc  which  was  making  among  his  disaffected 
subjects  with  a  glee  at  which  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters  stood  aghast.  With  his  own  hand  he 
had  penned  accounts  of  what  he  facetiously 
called  his  lord  chief  justice’s  campaign  in  the 
west.  Some  hundreds  of  rebels,  his  majesty 
wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been  condemned. 
Some  of  them  had  been  hanged ;  more  should 
be  so  ;  and  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plan¬ 
tations.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote 
to  implore  mercy  for  the  misguided  people,  and 
described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the  frightful 
state  of  his  diocese.  He  complained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  along  the  highways 
without  seeing  some  terrible  spectacle,  and 
that  the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted 
with  death.  The  king  read,  and  remained, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as 
the  marble  chimney-pieces  of  Whitehall.  At 
Windsor  the  great  seal  of  England  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  and  in  the  next 
London  Gazette  it  was  solemnly  notified  that 
this  honour  was  the  reward  of  the  many  emi¬ 
nent  and  faithful  services  which  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  crown.  § 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of  all  parties 
spoke  with  horror  of  the  bloody  assizes,  the 
wicked  judge  and  the  wicked  king  attempted 
to  vindicate  themselves  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  each  other.  Jeffreys,  in  the  Tower,  pro¬ 
tested  that,  in  his  utmost  cruelty,  he  had  not 
gone  beyond  his  master’s  express  orders  ;  nay, 
that  he  had  fallen  short  of  them.  James,  at 
Saint  Germain’s,  would  willingly  have  had  it 
believed  that  his  own  inclinations  had  been  on 
the  side  of  clemency,  and  that  unmerited 
obloquy  had  been  brought  on  him  by  the  vio- 


was  indulgence  of  which  James  was,  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  secret. 
The  reports  which  were  current  in  London. at  the  time  are 
mentioned  in  the  Observator,  Aug.  1,  1685. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed, 
positively  affirms  that  Ferguson  was  taken  three  days  aftei 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor :  but  Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong 
as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  been  wrong  as  to  the 
whole  story.  From  the  London  Gazette,  and  from  Good- 
enough’s  confession.  (Lansdowne  MS.,  1152,)  it  is  clear  that, 
a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not  been  caught, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  still  lurking  in  England. 

|  Granger’6  Biographical  History,  “Jeffreys.” 
ft  Burnet,  i.  648 ;  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sept 
10  and  24. 1685  ;  Lord  Lonsdale’s  Memoirs;  London  Gazette 
Oct.  1,  1685. 
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fence  of  his  minister ;  but  neither  of  these 
hard-hearted  men  must  be  absolved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up  for  James 
can  be  proved  under  his  own  hand  to  be  false 
in  fact.  The  plea  of  Jeffreys,  even  if  it  be  true 
in  fact,  is  utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  west  was  over.  The 
slaughter  in  London  was  about  to  begin.  The 
govei'ninent  was  peculiarly  desirous  to  find  vic¬ 
tims  among  the  great  Whig  merchants  of  the 
city.  They  had,  in  the  last  reign,  been  a  for¬ 
midable  part  of  the  .strength  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  They  were  wealthy;  and  their  wealth 
was  not,  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail  against  for¬ 
feiture.  In  the  case  of  Grey,  and  of  men  si¬ 
tuated  like  him,  it  was  impossible  to  gratify 
cruelty  and  rapacity  at  once  ;  but  a  rich  trader 
might  be  both  hanged  and  plundered.  The 
commercial  grandees,  however,  though  in  gene¬ 
ral  hostile  to  popery  and  to  arbitrary  power, 
had  yet  been  too  scrupulous  or  too  timid  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  was  Henry 
Cornish.  He  had  been  an  alderman  under  the 
old  charter  of  the  city,  and  had  filled  the  office 
of  sheriff  when  the  question  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  occupied  the  public  mind.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig ;  his  religious  opinions  leaned  to¬ 
ward  Presbyterianism ;  but  his  temper  was 
cautious  and  moderate.  It  is  not  proved  by 
trustworthy  euidence  that  he  ever  approached 
the  verge  of  treason.  He  had,  indeed,  when 
sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to  employ  as  his 
deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  unprincipled  as 
Goodenough.  When  the  ltye  House  Plot  was 
discovered,  great  hopes  were  entertained  at 
Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  ;  but  these  hopes  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  One  of  the  conspirators,  indeed,  John 
Rumsey,  was  ready  to  swear  any  thing ;  but  a 
single  witness  was  not  sufficient,  and  no  second 
witness  could  be  found.  More  than  two  years 
had  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  himself  safe ; 
but  the  eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him. 
Goodenough,  terrified  by  the  near  prospect  of 
death,  and  still  harbouring  malice  on  account 
of  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  had  always 
been  entertained  of  him  by  his  old  master, 
consented  to  supply  the  testimony  which  had 
hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish  was  arrested 
while  transacting  business  on  the  Exchange, 
was  hurried  to  jail,  was  kept  there  some  days 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  was  brought  alto¬ 
gether  unprepared  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  case  against  him  rested  wholly  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Rumsey  and  Goodenough.  Both  were, 
by  their  own  confession,  accomplices  in  the  plot 
with  which  they  charged  the  prisoner.  Both 
were  impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of 
hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Evidence  was 
produced  which  proved  that  Goodenough  was 
also  under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Rumsey’s  story  was  inconsistent  with  the  story 
which  he  had  told  when  he  appeared  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  Lord  Russell.  But  these  things 
were  urged  in  vain.  On  the  bench  sat  three 
judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffreys  in  the  west; 
and  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  watched 
l  heir  deportment  that  they  had  come  back  from 
the  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited 
state  It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  th«  taste 


for  blood  is  a  taste  which  even  men  not  natu¬ 
rally  cruel  may,  by  habit,  speedily  acquire. 
The  bar  and  the  bench  united  to  browbeat  th« 
unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury,  named  by  a 
courtly  sheriff,  readily  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty;  and,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs 
of  the  public,  Cornish  suffered  death  within 
ten  days  after  he  had  been  arrested.  That  no 
circumstance  of  degradation  might  be  want¬ 
ing,  the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  King  Street 
meets  Cheapside,  in  sight  of  the  house  where 
he  had  long  lived  in  general  respect,  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  where  his  credit  had  always  stood  high, 
and  of  the  Guildhall  where  he  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  popular  leader.  He  died 
with  courage  and  with  many  pious  expressions, 
but  showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such  strong 
resentment  at  the  barbarity  and  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  his  enemies 
spread  a  calumnious  report  concerning  him. 
He  was  drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind, 
when  he  was  turned  off.  William  Penn,  how¬ 
ever,  who  stood  near  the  gallows,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  afterward  said  that  he  could  see  in 
Cornish’s  deportment  nothing  but  the  natural 
indignation  of  an  innocent  man  slain  under  the 
forms  of  law.  The  head  of  the  murdered  ma¬ 
gistrate  was  placed  over  the  Guildhall.* 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not  the  black¬ 
est  which  disgraced  the  sessions  of  that  autumn 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  Among  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  a  man 
named  James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession 
he  had  been  present  when  the  design  of  assas¬ 
sination  was  discussed  by  his  accomplices. 
When  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  a  reward 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
saved  from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of  the 
Anabaptist  persuasion,  named  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 
This  woman,  with  the  peculiar  manners  and 
phraseology  which  then  distinguished  her  sect, 
had  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was  passed  in 
relieving  the  unhappy  of  all  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  she  was  well  known  as  a  constant 
visitor  of  the  jails.  Her  political  and  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  as  well  as  her  compassion¬ 
ate  disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing  in 
her  power  for  Burton.  She  procured  a  boat 
which  took  him  to  Gravesend,  where  he  got  on 
board  of  a  ship  bound  for  Amsterdam.  At  the 
moment  of  parting  she  put  into  his  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was  very  large 
Burton,  after  living  some  time  in  exile,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  Monmouth,  fought  at 
Sedgemoor,  fled  to  London,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  house  of  John  Fernley,  a  barber  in  White 
Chapel.  Fernley  was  very  poor.  He  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  creditors.  He  knew  that  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  by  the 
government  for  the  apprehension  of  Burton ; 
but  the  honest  man  was  incapable  of  betraying 
one  who,  in  extreme  peril,  had  come  under  the 
shadow  of  his  roof.  Unhappily  it  was  soon 
noised  abroad  that  the  anger  of  James  was 
more  strongly  excited  against  those  who  har¬ 
boured  rebels  than  against  the  rebels  them¬ 
selves.  He  had  publicly  declared  that,  of  all 
forms  of  treason,  the  hiding  of  traitors  from  hia 

*  Trial  of  Cornish  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Sit 
J.  Hawles’s  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cornish’s  Trial;  Bmnet,  i 
651;  Bloody  Assizes;  Stat.  1  0 ul.  &  Mar. 
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vengeance  was  the  most  unpardonable.  Burton 
knew  this.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  he  gave  information  against 
Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt.  They  were 
brought  to  trial.  The  villain  whose  life  they 
had  preserved  had  the  heart  and  the  forehead 
to  appear  as  the  principal  witness  against  them. 
They  were  convicted.  Fernley  was  sentenced 
to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth  Gaunt  to  the  stake. 
Even  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year,  many 
thought  it  impossible  that  these  judgments 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  But  the  king 
was  without  pity.  Fernley  was  hanged.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gaunt  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn  on  the 
same  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered  death  in 
Chenpside.  She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed, 
in  no  graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by 
many  thousands  with  compassion  and  horror. 
“  My  fault,”  she  said,  “was  one  which  a  prince 
might  well  have  forgiven.  I  did  but  relieve  a 
poor  family,  and  lo!  I  must  die  for  it.”  She 
complained  of  the  insolence  of  the  judges,  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  jailer,  and  of  the  tyranny 
of  him,  the  great  one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure 
she  and  so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed.  In  as  far  as  they  had  injured  herself, 
she  forgave  them ;  but  in  that  they  were  im¬ 
placable  enemies  of  that  good  cause  which 
would  yet  revive  and  flourish,  she  left  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  King  of  kings.  To  the 
last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage,  which 
reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic 
deaths  of  which  they  had  read  in  Fox.  William 
Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions  which  humane  men 
generally  avoid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  at¬ 
traction,  hastened  from  Cheapside,  where  he 
had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order 
to  see  Elizabeth  Gaunt  burned.  He  afterward 
related  that,  when  she  calmly  disposed  the 
straw  about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shorten 
her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  much  noticed  that,  while  the 
foulest  judicial  murder  which  had  disgraced 
even  those  times  was  perpetrating,  a  tempest 
burst  forth,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since 
that  great  hurricane  which  had  raged  round 
the  death-bed  of  Oliver.  The  oppressed  Puri¬ 
tans  reckoned  up,  not  without  a  gloomy  satis¬ 
faction,  the  houses  which  had  been  blown 
down,  and  the  ships  which  had  been  cast  away, 
and  derived  some  consolation  from  thinking 
that  heaven  was  bearing  awful  testimony 
against  the  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth. 
Since  that  terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered 
death  in  England  for  any  political  offence.* 

It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet 
earned  his  pardon.  The  government  was  bent 
on  destroying  a  victim  of  no  high  rank,  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  city  named  Bateman.  He  had  at¬ 
tended  Shaftesbury  professionally,  and  had 
been  a  zealous  exclusionist.  He  may  possibly 
have  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  leading 
conspirators  ;  for,  in  the  great  mass  of  deposi¬ 
tions  published  by  the  government,  his  name 
occurs  only  once,  and  then  not  in  connection 
with  any  crime  bordering  on  high  treason. 
From  his  indictment,  and  from  the  scanty  ac- 

*  Trials  of  Fernley  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet,  i.  649;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Sir  J. 
Binniston’s  Memoirs;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Oct.  22,  1685. 


count  which  remains  of  his  trial,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  was  not  even  accused  of  participating 
in  the  design  of  murdering  the  royal  brothers 
The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a  man, 
guilty  of  so  slight  an  offence,  was  hunted  down, 
while  traitors  far  more  criminal  and  far  more 
eminent  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by 
giving  evidence  against  him,  seemed  to  require 
explanation  ;  and  a  disgraceful  explanation  was 
found.  When  Oates,  after  his  scourging,  was 
carried  into  Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  all 
thought,  in  the  last  agony,  he  had  been  bled 
and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  Bate¬ 
man  was  arrested  and  indicted.  The  witnesses 
against  him  were  men  of  infamous  character ; 
nlen,  too,  who  were  swearing  for  their  own 
lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  pardon ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they  fished 
for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants,  with  ropes 
round  their  necks.  The  prisoner,  stupified  by 
illness,  was  unable  to  articulate  or  to  under¬ 
stand  what  passed.  His  son  and  daughter 
stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read  as  well  as 
they  could  some  notes  which  he  had  set  down, 
and  examined  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little 
purpose.  He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quar¬ 
tered,  j- 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud, 
had  the  condition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  de¬ 
plorable  as  at  that  time.  Never  had  spies 
been  so  actively  employed  in  detecting  congre¬ 
gations.  Never  had  magistrates,  grand  jurors, 
rectors,  and  church-wardens  been  so  much  on 
the  alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Others  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the 
agents  of  the  government  by  presents  of  hogs¬ 
heads  of  wine,  and  of  gloves  stuffed  with  gui¬ 
neas.  It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to 
pray  together  without  precautions  such  as  are 
employed  by  coiners  and  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  The  places  of  meeting  ,vere  frequently 
changed.  Worship  was  performed  sometimes 
just  before  break  of  day  and  sometimes  at 
dead  of  night.  Bound  the  building  where  the 
little  flock  was  gathered  together  sentinels 
were  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if  a  stranger 
drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  in¬ 
troduced  through  the  garden  and  the  back 
yard.  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-doors 
through  which,  in  case  of  danger,  he  might 
descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived  next 
door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken 
open,  and  secret  passages  were  made  from 
dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was  sung ; 
and  many  contrivances  were  used  to  prevent 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of 
fervour,  from  being  heard  beyond  the  walls. 
Yet,  with  all  this  care,  it  was  often  found  im¬ 
possible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  informers.  In 
the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the  law 
was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Several 
opulent  gentlemen  were  accused  of  holding 
conventicles.  Their  houses  were  strictly 
searched,  and  distresses  were  levied  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from 

f  Bateman's  Trial  in  tin-  Collection  of  State  Trials;  Sh 
•Tohn  Hawles’s  Remarks.  rt  is  worth  while  to  compart 
Thomas  \ee's  evidence  on  this  occasion  with  Ilia  oonfcMion 
previously  published  by  authority. 
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the  shelter  of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air,  and 
determined  to  repel  force  by  force.  A  Middlesex 
justice,  who  had  learned  that  a  nightly  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  held  in  a  gravel-pit  about  two 
miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a  strong 
body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  seized  the  preacher  ;  but  the  congre¬ 
gation,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and  put  the 
magistrates  and  his  officers  to  flight.*  This, 
however,  was  no  ordinary  occurrence.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  be  more 
effectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than  at 
any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pam¬ 
phleteers  boasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to 
move  tongue  or  pen  in  defence  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Dissenting  ministers,  however  blame¬ 
less  in  life,  however  eminent  for  learning  and 
abilities,  could  not  venture  to  walk  the  streets 
for  fear  of  outrages,  which  were  not  only  not 
repressed,  but  encouraged,  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace.  Some  di¬ 


*  Citters,  Oct.  13,  1685. 

f  Neale’s  History  of  the  Puritans,  Calamy’s  Account  of 
the  ejected  Ministers,  and  the  Nonconformist  Memorial, 
contain  abundant  proofs  of  the  severity  of  this  persecution. 
Howe’s  farewell  letter  to  his  flock  will  be  found  in  the 

toteresting  life  of  that  great  man,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Howe 


vines  of  great  fame  were  in  prison.  Among 
these  was  Richard  Baxter.  Others,  who  had, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  borne  up  against 
oppression,  now  lost  heart,  and  quitted  the 
kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe.  Great 
numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  frequent  conventicles  repaired  to  the  parish 
churches.  It  was  remarked  that  the  schisma¬ 
tics  who  had  been  terrified  into  this  show  of 
conformity  might  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the 
collect,  and  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus. f 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1G85 
was  remembered  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
time  of  misery  and  terror  ;  yet  in  that  autumn 
might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indications 
of  a  great  turn  of  fortune  ;  and,  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and 
the  intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  support  of  the  party 
which  both  had  so  deeply  injured. 


complains  that  he  could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  that  his  health  had  suffered  from 
want  of  air  and  exercise.  But  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  distress  of  the  Nonconformists  is  furnished  by  their 
deadly  enemy,  Leftrange,  in  the  Observators  of  September 
and  October,  1685. 
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Abhorrers,  76. 

Abingdon,  James  Bertie,  Earl  of;  commands  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  militia  against  Monmouth,  176. 

Act  of  Indemnity,  57. 

Agricultural  distress  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  56. 

Agriculture;  its  state  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  92. 
Waste  and  uncultivated  lands,  92.  Prevalence  of  wild 
animals,  92,  93.  Progress  of  cultivation  and  enclosures, 
93.  Quantity  of  corn  grown,  93.  Cattle,  93.  Improve¬ 
ments.  121. 

Albemarle,  George  Duke  of,  43.  See  Monk. 

Albemarle,  Christopher  Duke  of,  171,  172,  175. 

Albigensians,  13. 

Aldrich,  98. 

Alford,  Gregory,  Mayor  of  Lyme;  spreads  the  news  of 
Monmouth’s  landing,  171.  Proceedings  of  the  Council 
in  consequence,  172. 

Alleine,  Joseph;  his  popularity  and  imprisonments,  181. 

Amsterdam;  rejoicings  there,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  57. 
Its  grandeur  and  importance  in  the  17th  cent.,  103.  Its 
hostility  to  the  federal  government;  evasions  of  their 
orders,  and  connivance  at  the  schemes  of  the  refugees, 
162,  163,  169. 

Amusements,  public;  suppressed  by  the  Puritans,  47. 

Anglican  Church,  15.  See  Church. 

Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  educated  iu  the  Protestant 
faith,  63.  Married  to  George  of  Denmark,  80. 

Anselm,  Archbishop;  protects  the  Saxon  Christians, 7. 

Antibirmiughauis,  76. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastic;  its  rise  in  England,  6. 

Argyle,  Marquess  of:  his  share  in  the  downfall  of  Charles 
I. ;  executed  by  the  royalists,  159. 

Argyle.  Archibald  Earl  of:  his  participation  in  Scotch 
politics;  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  destroy  him; 
convicted  of  treason,  159.  Escapes  to  Friesland  ;  shares 
in  the  plots  of  the  refugees  ;  his  remorse  for  early  religious 
latitudinarianism,  159,  160.  His  influence  amongst  his 
countrymen,  160.  Arrangements  for  an  attempt  on 
Englaud  and  Scotland,  161-162.  Ineffectual  attempts  to 

firevent  him  from  sailing,  162-163.  Departs  from  IIol- 
and.  163.  Lands  in  Scotland,  163.  II is  disputes  with 
his  followers,  163-164.  Temper  of  the  Scotch  towards  his 
undertaking,  164.  Bickerings  in  his  council,  165.  Per¬ 
fidy  and  cowardice  of  his  lowland  comrades,  165.  Ilis 
forces  dispersed,  165.  His  capture,  166.  Causes  of  his 
failure,  166.  Ilia  bearing  in  captivity,  166.  His  execu¬ 
tion,  167. 

Aristocracy  of  England ;  its  peculiar  character,  11-12. 
Arlington,  Henry  Beuuet,  Lord,  63.  See  Cabal. 

Arminian  Nunnery,  23,  note. 

Arminianisni;  supersedes  Calvinism  in  the  Church,  23. 
Army  of  the  Commonwealth ;  its  domination  and  character, 
35-36.  Its  proceedings  against  Charles,  36.  Us  republi¬ 
canism,  39.  Its  divisions,  43.  Its  downfall,  44.  Its 
ultimate  dispersal,  45.  See  London.  105. 

Army,  standing ;  unpopular,  45, 51.  Its  gradual  formation 
by  Charles  II.,  87.  Ilis  Life  Guards,  86,  87.  His  house¬ 
hold  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  Admiral's  Regiment,  &c.. 
87.  ‘-The  Buffs,”  87.  Habits  of  the  troops  returned 
from  Tangier,  87.  Number  of  horse  and  foot,  rate  of  pay, 
state  of  discipline,  and  total  annual  charge  in  1685,  88. 
Art,  works  of:  demolished  by  the  Puritans,  47. 

Arts,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  122-123. 

Arundel,  Philip  Earl  of.  186. 

Ashley.  See  Cabal,  and  Shaftesbury. 

Athol,  J:>hn  Murray,  Marquess  of;  appointed  to  oppose 
Argyle,  162.  His  vengeance  upon  Argyle’s  clansmen, 
168. 

Attainder,  acts  of;  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  reference 
to,  172. 

Austria;  her  conduct  on  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
Prance,  65. 

Axminster;  the  rebels  encounter  the  militia  at,  171. 


Ayloffe,  John,  156,  note.  Ilis  contempt  of  death;  interro 
gation  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  execution,  168. 

Bacon.  Francis  Lord;  points  out  a  defict  in  the  English 
polity,  62. 

Badminton.  See  Beaufort. 

Barebone’s  Parliament ;  summoned,  39.  Its  surrender,  39 
Its  test  for  public  officers,  49. 

Barillon;  bis  interposition  during  the  last  moments  of 
Charles  II.,  129.  His  surprise  at  Monmouth’s  entreatie* 
for  mercy,  183. 

Barristers.  See  Law. 

Barrow,  98. 

Baskerville.  101. 

Batavian  Territory.  See  Holland. 

Bateman,  the  surgeon:  his  connection  with  Shaftesbury, 
and  support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill;  his  humanity  to 
Oates ;  his  trial  for  treason ;  his  conviction  ana  execu¬ 
tion,  197. 

Bath,  John  Granville,  Earl  of.  See  Charles  II.,  129. 

Bath,  city  of,  in  1685;  described  and  contrasted  with  it* 
present  aspect,  103. 

Battiscombe,  Christopher;  executed  at  Lyme,  192. 

Baxter,  Richard;  his  political  works  burned.  80.  Refuses 
a  bishopric;  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  him, 

145.  Jeffreys’s  conduct  towards  him  and  his  advocates, 

146.  Servility  and  bigotry  of  the  jury;  his  conviction 
and  sentence,  146.  His  imprisonment,  198.  See  also 
Religious  Dissensions,  p.  47. 

Bearbaiting;  anecdotes  of,  47. 

Beauclerc;  his  marriage  with  an  English  princess,  and 
consequent  unpopularity  with  the  Normans,  5. 

Beaufort,  Heury  Somerset,  Duke  of;  his  great  local  in¬ 
fluence,  175.  Ilis  establishment  at  Badminton,  176.  His 
occupation  and  preservation  of  Bristol,  176,  177. 

Becket;  pilgrimages  to  shrine  of,  and  indication  of  national 
feeling,  7. 

Bede;  his  Europeau  fame,  3. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  his  adherence  to  the  opponents  of  Charles 
I..  30. 

Bedloe;  emulates  Oates.  70.  His  death,  143. 

Beer:  consumption  of,  in  the  17th  century,  96., 

Beveridge,  98. 

Birmingham  in  1685;  described,  and  contrasted  with  its 
present  state,  101. 

Bishops ;  their  restoration  to  the  Upper  House,  52. 

Black  box;  story  of  the,  74.  See  also  p.  142. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral ;  his  naval  and  military  services, 
89.  His  defence  of  Taunton.  173. 

Bloody  Assizes ;  the  number  of  victims  executed ;  cases 
cited,  190-195.  See  Jeffreys. 

Boilman.  Tom,  187. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  12. 

Bonner,  Bishop;  notices  of.  22,  49. 

Bonrepaux;  his  report  on  the  English  Navy,  88. 

Borderers,  Scottish ;  their  habits  aud  propensities,  84. 

Bracton,  8. 

Brandenburg,  House  of ;  its  political  insignificance  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  58. 

Breakspear,  Nicholas;  elevated  to  the  Popedom,  7. 

Bridgewater,  town  of;  welcomes  and  proclaims  Monmouth, 
and  assists  him  with  money,  175.  Anxiety  of  the  resi¬ 
dents ;  maltreatment  of  a  Bridgewater  maiden  by  the 
King’s  officers,  177.  Its  Whig  inhalitants,  after  the 
battle,  protected  by  their  Roman  Cutholic  and  Ibry  neigh¬ 
bours,  182. 

Bridport;  the  rebels  encouuter  the  militia  at.  17” 

Brighton  in  the  17th  century;  described,  aud  contrasted 
with  its  present  state,  102. 

Bristol  in  1685;  described,  and  contrasted  with  its  presenl 
state,  99-10<).  Excitement  of  its  inhabitants  on  Mon 
mouth’s  approach;  Beaufort  preserves  it  from  assault. 
176-177. 

Britain:  its  condition  under  the  Romans  and  the  Saxon* 
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2.  Consequence  of  the  absence  of  classic  influences  upon 
its  people:  superstitious  of  continental  Europe  regarding 
it,  2.  Obscurity  of  its  early  history,  2.  See  England. 

Brown,  John;  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  148. 

Bryce,  John ;  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  148. 

Buocleuch,  Duke  of.  187.  See  Scott,  Anne. 

Buchanan;  his  political  works  burned,  80. 

Buckingham,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of;  his  libertinism  and 
faithlessness,  63.  His  dismissal  from  the  King's  councils, 
and  junction  with  the  City  democrats,  66.  Use  made  by 
him  of  Oates’s  disclosures,  70.  His  great  income,  91. 
His  City  residence.  105.  His  scientific  recreations,  121. 
Ilis  witticism  on  Feversham’s  generalship,  187. 

Buckinghamshire:  celebrated  election  for,  142. 

Bull,  98. 

Burnet,  98. 

Burton,  James:  his  connection  with  the  Rye  House  Plot; 
his  escape;  his  return  to  England,  participation  in  the 
fight  at  Scdgeinoor,  and  concealment  by  Fearnley,  196. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  benefactors,  197. 

Butler,  Samuel;  incidental  references  to.  119,  121,  note. 

Buxton  in  1685;  described,  102. 

Buyse,  Anthony;  lands  in  England  with  Monmouth,  170. 
Their  flight  after  the  Sedgemoor  defeat,  182.  His 
capture.  183. 

i'abttl ;  its  origin,  and  character  of  its  members,  62,  63.  Its 
treatment  of  the  public  creditors,  63,  85.  Its  unconsti¬ 
tutional  proceedings,  64.  Attack  on  its  policy,  65.  Its 
dissolution.  66. 

Cabinet,  English;  its  origin  and  nature,  62. 

Calvinism;  views  of  its  professors  as  to  the  right  of 
resistance,  17.  Embraced  by  the  Church,  23.  Its  decline 
among  the  clergy,  23. 

Campbell.  See  Argyle. 

Cauada,  Lower;  its  enterprise  retarded  by  Romanism,  14. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of;  his  income  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  91. 

Capel,  Arthur.  See  Essex. 

Capital ;  its  increase  in  spite  of  national  reverses,  83. 

Carstairs ;  emulates  Titus  Oates,  70.  His  horrible  end,  143. 

Carwell,  62.  See  Portsmouth.  Duchess  of. 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  56. 

Catholics.  See  Roman  Catholics. 

Cavaliers;  origin  of  the,  29.  Renewal  of  their  disputes 
with  the  Roundheads,  45.  Their  claims  on  Royal  favour, 
45.  Their  attachment  to  the  Church,  47,  53.  Their  vio¬ 
lent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  52.  Growing  disgust  at 
their  profligacy,  55.  Their  political  consistency,  151.  See 
Royalists ;  Tories. 

Censorship  of  the  press.  See  Press. 

Charge,  national.  See  Government. 

Charles  I.;  his  accession  and  character,  24.  Cause  of  his 
disasters,  24.  His  dissolutions  of  parliament,  25,  28.  His 
violations  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  25.  Impeachment  of 
the  five  members,  32.  His  departure  from  London.  32. 
His  military  advantages  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  33.  His  flight  to  Scotland  and  surrender  by  the 
Scots,  35.  Proceedings  of  the  military  party  against  him, 
36.  Ilis  duplicity,  37.  His  trial  and  execution,  and  the 
reaction  produced  thereupon,  37.  38.  See  Loudon,  105. 

diaries  II.;  his  restoration  and  triumphal  entry,  44,  140. 
(See  London.  105.)  His  character  and  early  life,  49.  His 
estimate  of  mankind,  49.  Ilis  indolent,  habits,  50.  His 
theological  indifference  and  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  50. 
His  promises  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  scheme  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  51.  Growing  unpopularity  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  55,  56.  His  Protestantism  suspected.  56,  68.  His 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Portugal.  56.  {Sails  Dunkirk 
to  the  French.  56.  Declares  war  against  the  Dutch,  56. 
Concludes  the  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
desert  it.  and  to  league  with  France,  60.  61.  Concludes 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  62.  Consents  to  Mary’s  marriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  67.  Public  discontents  produced 
by  his  maladministration,  68.  His  suspected  leaning  to¬ 
wards  Romanism,  68.  His  perplexities  in  1679,  and 
recourse  to  Sir  William  Temple.  70.  His  fears  for  the 
order  of  succession,  and  prorogation  of  parliament.  73. 
His  connection  with  Lucy  Walters,  and  its  consequences, 
74.  (See  Monmouth.)  Ilis  conduct  upon  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  70.  77.  Tory  reaction  in  his  favour,  77.  His  policy 
upon  the  occasion,  78.  Ilis  violation  of  the  laws.  80.  Op¬ 
position  of  Halifax  to  his  proceedings,  80,  81.  His  fears 
of  Lewis,  82.  State  of  parties  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
82.  His  scientific  recreations,  121,  127.  Aspect  of  his 
court  on  the  eve  of  his  decease.  127.  His  refusal  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  Anglican  Bishops.  128.  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  last  offices  of  the  Romish  Church  to  him,  129, 
130.  Last  interview  with  his  children.  130.  His  death, 

130.  Popular  suspicions  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  130, 

131.  His  disgust  at  Jeffreys’s  brutalities,  134. 

Charters;  abrogated  by  Charles  II.,  80. 

Sbivucer;  era  of,  6. 

Chiflinch ;  nature  of  his  services  to  Charles  II.,  129,  134. 

Chimney  tax,  85. 

Church  of  England;  her  origin  and  tenets,  15.  Her  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  crown,  16.  Her  submission  to  royal  power, 
17.  Her  gradual  separation  from  the  Puritans,  22.  Rise 


of  the  nigh  Church  party,  22.  Tier  position  at  the  Re¬ 
storation,  46.  Her  zeal  for  hereditary  monarchy,  52.  Hei 
attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  and  enforcement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nonresistance.  52.  Her  dealings  with  the  court, 
53.  Her  persecution  of  schismatics,  and  neglect  of  pul> 
lie  virtue,  53.  Effect  of  the  Reformation  and  progress  of 
learning  upou  the  temporal  position  and  influence  ol 
her  dignitaries,  96-97.  See  Clergy. 

Churchill,  Arabella,  136. 

Churchill,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Churchill,  and  subse 
quently  Duke  of  Marlborough);  his  early  history,  136. 
Ilis  education ;  imperturbability,  intrepidity,  amours, 
and  adventure  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  136.  Ilis 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  honours,  and  embassy  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  137.  Ilis  appointment  to  aid  in  repelling  Mon 
mouth.  176.  Ilis  skill  and  success  against  the  rebels, 
176,  179,  180.  Ilis  remark  upon  James’s  clemency,  192. 

Cibber,  the  sculptor,  122. 

Citters,  Arnold  Van.  and  Evernrd  Van  Dykvelt,  Envoys 
from  Holland  to  James  the  Second.  162. 

Civil  War;  its  transient  effects  in  the  Middle  Ages,  11 
Breaks  out  with  Charles  I;,  33.  See  Charles  I.;  Crom¬ 
well;  Parliament. 

Civilisation  ;  its  progress  in  England  checked  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  3.  Its  advance  in  the  14th  century,  6.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  progress  to  the  common  people,  125.  Its 
influence  upon  national  character,  125,  126.  See  Society. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of;  his  character,  50.  Ilis 
elevation  to  power.  51.  His  zeal  for  episcopacy,  and 
hatred  of  the  Puritans,  51.  His  maintenance  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  unpopularity  with  the  Royalists,  57. 
Ilis  avarice  and  ostentation.  57.  Ilis  adherence  to 
obsolete  views.  58.  Ilis  disgrace,  impeachment  and 
flight,  and  their  consequences,  58.  His  imputed  attach¬ 
ment  to  France.  59.  Ilis  great  gains  whilst  in  office.  92. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Earl;  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal  to 
James  II.,  133.  Intercedes  for  Alice  Lisle,  190. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  104. 

Clergy:  their  state  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.;  relative 
social  position ;  and  change  effected  by  the  Reformation, 
96,  97.  Distinctions  between  the  country  clergy  and  the 
clergy  of  the  towns  and  universities,  and  advantages 
possessed  by  the  latter,  98.  Influence  of  the  rural  clergy; 
their  spiritual  intolerance  and  toryism,  98,  99.  See 
Church. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  62,  127,  136. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas;  his  character,  62.  Ilis  elevation  to 
the  peerage.  66.  His  retirement  from  public  life,  66. 

Coaches  in  the  17th  century.  112. 

Coad,  John;  his  narrative  referred  to.  193,  note. 

Coal;  influence  of  its  discovery,  85.  Former  and  present 
consumption  thereof.  94.  See  Mines. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John;  notice  of,  160.  His  jealousy  of,  and 
interference  with.  Argyle’s  plans,  164, 165.  Ilis  capture, 
165.  Pardoned  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  King’s 
priests,  194. 

Coffeehouses:  their  political  importance  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  their  origin ;  court  jealousy  of  their  influence,  and 
attempt  to  suppress  them;  excitement  thereby  produced, 
and  rapid  increase  in  their  number.  109.  Will’s  coffee¬ 
house,  and  John  Dryden;  their  critics  and  poetasters ; 
their  variety  of  guests  ;  Puritan  cQffeehouses;  Israelitish 
ditto,  and  their  money  changers ;  Popish  ditto,  and 
incipient  plots,  109.  Their  value  in  the  infancy  of  news¬ 
papers,  115. 

Coleman,  Edward:  accused  by  Titus  Oates;  popular  ex¬ 
citement  produced  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  69. 

Colepepper;  his  opposition  to  Charles’s  misgovernment,  29. 

College:  his  trial  and  execution;  Tory  exultation  there¬ 
upon,  78. 

Collier;  his  censure  on  stage  licentiousness,  119,  n.  See 
Clergy,  98. 

Comines,  Philip  de;  his  eulogy  upon  the  English  con¬ 
stitution,  10. 

Commons.  See  House  of  Commons. 

Commonwealth.  See  Cromwell. 

Confiscation  and  Extortion :  their  extent  after  Monmouth’s 
insurrection,  193.  See  Jeffreys ;  Kirke ;  Mary  of  Modena; 
Prideaux. 

Constitution,  English;  its  origin,  5.  Its  superiority  the 
result  of  gradual  development,  8.  Necessity  of  groat 
changes  in  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  12. 

Convention:  election  of  the  parliament  so  called,  43.  Its 
first  meeting.  44.  Its  dissolution,  51. 

Cooper’s  defence  of  prelac}r,  22. 

Copper.  See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Corn.  See  Agriculture. 

Cornish,  Henry:  his  connection  with  the  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians;  attempt  to  implicate  him  in  th&  Rye 
House  Plot;  enmity  of  Goodenough  towards  him,  197. 
Ilis  trial  and  conviction  for  treason;  his  execution,  197. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of.  See  Revenue. 

Cornwall.  Mines  of.  See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Corporation  See  Charters:  Towns. 

Council  of  Thirty;  created  by  Charles  II..  71.  Its  di#» 
persal,  75. 
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Country  gentlemen.  See  Gentlemen. 

Country  party;  its  rise  and  composition,  60.  Its  embar¬ 
rassing  situation,  67.  Its  dealings  with  the  French 
embassy,  67. 

Court;  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  the 
relations  between  it  and  the  higher  classes,  108. 

Court  of  Charles  II.  described,  108.  Its  aspect  on  the  eve 
of  his  decease,  127.  Its  participation  in  the  profits  of 
Jeffreys’s  proceedings,  198. 

Covenant,  the;  burned,  52.  Adherence  of  the  Scottish 
lowlanders  to  it,  55. 

Covenanters,  Scottish ;  their  rebellion,  fortitude,  and  suffer¬ 
ings.  54.  Murder  the  primate,  76.  Defeated  by  Mon¬ 
mouth,  76.  Sauguinary  law  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
against  them,  147.  Atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them  by 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  147,  148.  Their  bigotry,  and 
indifference  to  Argyle’s  movements,  164. 

Coventry,  Sir  John;  assaulted,  at  the  instance  of  the  court 
party,  60.  Mou mouth’s  connection  therewith,  74. 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  65,  note,  72,  note. 

Cowley,  118,  121,  note. 

Cranmer,  Thomas;  his  character  and  services,  15.  His 
opiuions  concerning  church  government,  16. 

Crimping  and  kidnapping,  99-100. 

Crofts,  James,  74.  See  Monmouth,  Duke  of. 

Cromwell.  Oliver;  his  estimate  of  Hampden’s  regiment, 
83.  Rise  of  his  party;  his  military  genius,  and  successes, 
34.  Character  of  his  army,  35-36.  His  conquest  of,  and 
policy  towards,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  38.  His  aspira¬ 
tions  for  supreme  power.  39.  His  parliament  (See  Bare- 
bone);  his  elevation  to  the  Protectorate;  first  House  of 
Commons,  aud  scheme  of  representative  reform,  40.  His 
House  of  Lords,  40.  Dissolution  of  his  first,  and  nomi¬ 
nation  aud  dissolution  of  his  second,  House  of  Commons, 
40.  Ills  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  40,  41.  His  popu¬ 
larity  amongst  the  continental  Protestants,  41.  Exhuma¬ 
tion  of  his  remains,  46.  Ilis  system  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  46.  His  connivance  at  theatrical  exhibitions,  48. 
Redemption  of  his  name  from  obloquy,  56.  Rejoicings 
at  Amsterdam  on  his  death,  57. 

Cromwell,  Richard;  his  accession,  and  character,  41.  His 
fall,  42. 

Oromwellians ;  their  animosity  towards  the  native  Irish,  55. 

Crown  (See  Prerogative);  its  relation  to  the  Church,  16. 
Its  revenues,  85. 

Crusades ;  their  beneficial  effects,  2. 

Cudworth,  98. 

Customs.  See  Revenue. 

Danby,  Thomas  Osborn,  Earl  of;  his  administration,  66. 
His  foreign  policy,  67.  His  agency  between  Charles  and 
Lewis,  67,  69.  Ilis  impeachment,  69.  Revival  thereof 
in  the  new  parliament,  and  his  plea,  70.  Ilis  faith  with 
public  creditors,  85.  Ilis  gains  whilst  in  power,  92. 
Annulment  of  the  impeachment  against  him,  154.  Re¬ 
sumes  his  seat  iu  the  Lords,  154. 

Dangerfield;  failure  of  his  plots,  76.  Institution  of 
criminal  proceedings  against  him,  his  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion,  144,  145,  aud  note.  Ilis  punishment;  assault  upon 
him  by  Francis ;  bis  death  in  Newgate,  145,  and  145, 
note.  See  Francis. 

Danish  invasions  of  Britain  ;  their  injurious  effects  on  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  3. 

Danvers,  Henry:  his  influence  among  the  Baptists;  his 
pusillanimity.  155. 

Dare,  Thomas;  his  participation  in  Monmouth’s  rebellion, 
169.  Ilis  quarrel  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  death  by 
Fletcher’s  hand,  171. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Lord;  his  reception  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Grey  as  prisoners,  183.  His  reply  to  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  entreaty  for  his  intercession  with  the  King,  184. 

Davenant,  Charles,  quoted,  93. 

Defoe;  his  pamphlet  referred  to,  125,  note. 

Derby.  See  Towns. 

De  Ruyter,  56,  65. 

Desborough,  42. 

De  Witt,  56.  See  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Murder  of,  64. 

Digby.  Earl  of;  supports  the  Triennial  Bill,  29. 

Diplomacy;  its  extent  and  annual  cost,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  91.  See  Government. 

Dissenters;  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  62.  Their  position 
during  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  176.  Cruel  persecution 
of  them  afterwards,  197-198.  See  Independents;  Pres¬ 
byterians;  Puritans. 

Divine  Right;  theories  concerning  the  doctrine  of,  21. 
Instances  of  its  nonobservance,  21.  Public  espousal  of 
its  principles  at  Oxford,  80. 

Dockwray,  William.  114. 

Dover,  Treaty  of,  62. 

Drama,  the,  and  the  Stage;  their  character  on  the  down¬ 
fall  •bf  Puritauism,  119.  Pecuniary  success  of  stage 
writers.  119.  Failure  of  Dry  den  as  a  dramatist,  119. 
See  Literature. 

Dryden,  John :  bis  encomium  on  Tillotson,  98.  Ilis 
supremacy  at  Will’s  Coffee  House,  109.  Notices  of,  119, 
120,  121.  Failure  of  an  opera  by,  iu  consequence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  Moumouth’s  rebellion,  176. 

Dudley,  186.  See  7'ower. 


Dugdale  (see  Stafford,  and  College) ;  his  deatl ,  143. 

Dumbarton’s  regiment :  its  character,  and  services  at  tb« 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  179,  180. 

Dunkirk;  captured  by  Cromwell.  41.  Popular  indignation 
produced  by  its  sale  to  Lewis  XIV.,  56. 

Durfey,  119. 

Dutch.  See  Holland. 

Dykvelt,  162. 

Ecclesiastic  Architecture  of  England;  its  rise,  6. 

Education,  female;  its  low  standard  in  the  17th  century  as 
compared  with  later  times,  116,  117. 

Elections  in  1679,  and  tactics  pursued  thereat,  70.  Second 
election  of  1679,  74.  Of  1681, 77.  See  Parliament ;  Tories ; 
Whigs. 

Eliot.  Sir  John;  his  imprisonment  and  death,  25. 

Elizabeth,  Queen ;  disclaims  the  sacerdotal  character,  17. 
No  systematic  opposition  offered  to  her  government,  18. 
Veneration  of  the  Nonconformists  for  her  memory,  IS. 
State  of  the  country  on  her  death,  19.  Effects  of  tho 
conspiracies  of  her  reign  upon  popular  feeling,  68. 

Elphinstone.  164. 

England;  effects  of  its  separation  from  Normandy,  5.  De¬ 
velopment  of  its  national  character,  laws,  language,  and 
literature.  5.  Its  continental  conquests,  6.  Its  polity 
often  misrepresented,  8.  Advantages  of  its  insular  posi¬ 
tion,  13,  83-85.  Diminution  of  her  importance  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  20.  Its  position  under  Charles  II., 
68.  And  under  James  II.,  137-138.  General  view  of  its 
state  in  1685,  83-126.  Feeling  of  continental  govern¬ 
ments  towards  it.  and  character  of  its  polity  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  II..  137,  138.  See  Court;  London;  Popu¬ 
lation  ;  Society ;  Towns. 

Englishman  ;  a  term  of  contempt  among  the  Normans,  5. 

Episcopacy;  its  failure  in  Scotland,  29.  See  Church. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  186. 

Essex,  Earl  of;  his  failure,  as  General  of  the  parliamentary 
army.  34.  Removed  from  his  command,  35. 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of;  called  to  the  councils  of 
Charles  II.,  72.  His  retirement  and  junction  with  the 
opposition,  75.  His  suicide,  79. 

Etherege  and  Wycherley;  tendency  of  their  writings,  53. 
See  Drama. 

European  politics;  state  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  58. 
See  France ;  Spain ;  Holland. 

Evelyn,  121.  See  Science. 

Excise.  See  Revenue. 

Exchequer  :  shut  by  the  Cabal ;  its  disastrous  consequences, 
63,  85. 

Exclusion  Bill;  firmness  of  the  Commons  in  demanding  it, 
73.  Public  outcry  upon  the  subject,  74.  Violence  of  the 
factions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  76.  Passed  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  76;  and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  77.  See  p.  142, 151, 
197. 

Exeter,  100. 

Fairfax,  35. 

Falkland.  Lord;  impeaches  the  Lord  Keeper,  29. 

Fell,  John,  176. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John  ;  his  election  for  Northumberland,  142. 
Ilis  share  in  the  proceedings  upon  Monmouth’s  attainder, 
172. 

Ferguson.  Robert;  his  early  connection  with  the  Dissenters, 
157.  His  character  and  dealings;  supposed  originator 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  abandonment  of  his  associates, 
and  escape  to  the  Continent,  157.  His  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  tactics,  and  attempts  to  excite  Monmouth  to 
rebellion,  158.  Renewal  of  his  instigations  in  conjunction 
with  Grey,  159.  Connivance  of  the  Amsterdam  autho¬ 
rities  at  his  schemes,  169.  Concocts  Monmouth's  mani¬ 
festo,  370.  Persuades  Monmouth  to  declare  himself 
king.  174.  His  vagaries  on  the  occasion,  175.  His  text  foi 
his  battle-field  sermon,  179.  His  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  195.  His  escape  to  tho  Continent,  and 
suspected  connivance  of  the  government  thereat,  195, 
and  note. 

Fernley,  William:  protects  Burton  the  traitor;  seized, 
tried,  and  executed  on  Burton’s  evidence,  for  harbouring 
the  latter,  197. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of;  present  at  the  death, 
bed  scene  of  Charles  II.,  129.  Advances  to  repel  Mon¬ 
mouth.  176,  177.  His  negligence  and  incapacity  as  a 
military  commander,  179.  Mis  cruelty  to  a  captured 
rebel,  182.  Honours  conferred  on  him,  and  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  witticism,  187.  His  intercession  for  Alice  Lisle, 
190. 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  34. 

Fi liner,  21. 

Finch,  Heneage,  131. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper;  expedient  recommended  by  him.  '2A 
Ilis  disgrace,  28. 

Finsbury,  103, 

Fire  of  London,  57.  See  London,  104. 

Firmin,  124,  note. 

Fisher,  186. 

Flamsteed,  122. 

Fleet;  its  decayed  state  under  Charles  IT.,  56. 

Fleta,  8. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun :  his  character  and  att ai* 
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merits;  his  dislike  of  hereditary  monarchy,  1G0.  His 
inconsistencies,  160.  Ilis  chivalrous  spirit,  161.  His 
landing  in  England,  170.  His  military  command  under 
Monmouth,  170,  171.  His  quarrel  with  Dare,  remorse  at 
having  killed  him,  and  flight  to  the  Continent,  171. 

Forests:  their  great  extent  in  England  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  182. 

Fowler.  98. 

Fox.  George :  his  eccentricity,  48. 

tf'rance,  regarded  as  a  province  of  England,  6.  Cessation 
of  contests  with  her,  6.  Feebleness  of  her  parliaments 
in  the  middle  ages.  12.  Extent  of  her  submission  to 
the  Romish  Church,  14.  Her  influence  in  the  councils 
of  Charles  II..  56.  Her  supremacy  in  European  politics, 
55.  Character  of  her  people  and  government,  58.  Revival 
of  English  animosity  against  her,  59.  Her  war  with 
Spain,  59.  Slender  acquaintance  of  her  people  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  public  feeling  and  literature 
in  England.  61.  Superiority  of  her  navy  to  that  of 
England,  88.  Influence  of  her  manners  and  literature 
upon  English  society,  117.  Her  policy  towards  England 
at  the  accession  of  .Tames  II.,  135.  See  also  Lewis  ’XIV. 

Francis:  his  attack  upon  Dangerfield;  his  trial  and  exe¬ 
cution  for  murder,  145. 

Frome:  march  of  Monmouth  upon  it,  and  discomfiture  of 
his  allies,  177,  178. 

Fullarton  :  his  enterprise,  164.  His  devoted  attachment 
to  Argyle,  165. 

Gaelic  language;  permanency  of  its  character,  2. 

Gaunt.  Elizabeth ;  protects  Burton  the  traitor,  196.  Is  ap¬ 
prehended  on  his  information,  and  convicted  on  his 
evidence,  197.  Her  deportment  at  the  stake,  197. 

Gazette,  London  ;  its  nature,  115. 

Gentlemen,  the  country,  of  the  17th  century;  their  feel¬ 
ings,  occupations,  and  connections,  94-96. 

Germany;  early  conversion  of  her  princes  to  Christianity, 
2.  Effects  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  upon  her 
people,  14. 

^  Gibbons.  Grinling,  123. 

‘Gillies,  Peter;  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  148. 

Glastonbury  :  Monmouth’s  halt  at,  176. 

Gloucester.  101. 

Godfrey.  Sir  Edmondsbury ;  his  mysterious  murder,  and 
popular  frenzy  thereby  created,  69. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  75.  Aptitude  for  business,  predilections 
and  tastes,  75.  Elevated  to  the  peerage  and  appointed 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  76.  His  position  at 
the  accession  of  James  II.  132.  Acquiesces  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  mass  in  the  palace,  140. 

Goodenough,  Richard.  156.  His  participation  in  Whig 
plots.  156,  169,  note.  His  flight  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor.  capture,  and  pardon,  195.  His  enmity  to  Cornish, 
and  evidence  against  him,  196.  His  share  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Bateman,  197. 

Government ;  its  progress  in  rude  societies,  9.  Breach  of 
constitutional  powers  by.  how  to  he  repelled,  10. 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  130.  His  leadership  of  the  advanced 
guard,  and  skirmish  with  the  rebels  at  Philip’s  Norton, 
177. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse;  blasphemies  of  his  troops,  and 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
147-148.  His  animosity  towards  Argyle,  166. 

Greenock;  movement  of  Argyle’s  troops  upon  it,  and  its 
commercial  insignificance  in  the  17th  century,  164. 

Grey,  Ford,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark;  his  imprisonment  and 
escape  from  the  Tower,  156-157.  Lands  at  Lyme  with 
Monmouth,  170.  His  defeat  and  retreat,  171.  His 
advice  to  Monmouth,  and  preservation  of  the  altar  of 
"Wells  Cathedral  from  desecration,  178.  Ilis  command 
of  the  cavalry  at  Sedgemoor,  and  rout  and  flight  of  his 
forces,  180.  His  flight  with  Buyse  and  Monmouth,  182. 
His  capture,  182.  Ilis  imprisonment  at  Ringwood,  and 
conveyance  to  London,  183.  His  fortitude  before  the 
King.  184.  Large  sum  paid  by  him  for  his  pardon.  194. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane ;  comparison  of  her  position  with  that  of 
Monmouth,  75. 

Grindal,  Archbishop;  his  dislike  of  consecration.  15. 

Guildford.  Francis  Earl  of.  Lord  Keeper;  his  rise  to  power, 
81.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  in  Oates’  and  Bedloe’s 
plots,  81.  His  deficiencies  as  a  statesman,  81.  His  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  accession  of  James  II.,  132-133.  His  political 
functions  transferred  to  Jeffreys,  134.  His  advice  to 
James  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  aud  rejection 
thereof.  135.  His  last  appearance  in  his  court,  warning 
to  the  King,  and  death.  189. 

Gunpowder  Plot ;  its  influence  upon  popular  feeling,  68. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  20. 

Gwynn,  Eleanor,  62. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  royal  assent  given  to  it,  73. 

Halifax;  parliamentary  privilege  conferred  upon  it  by 
Cromwell,  40.  Abolition  of  the  privilege,  41 

Halifax.  George  Savile,  Viscount  (subsequently  Marquess 
of);  his  entrance  to  the  councils  of  Charles  II.,  72.  Ilis 
character,  politics,  and  literary  attainments,  72.  His 
vindication  of  the  appellation  of  Trimmer,  72.  Ilis 
tastes  and  predilections,  72-73.  Succe?'  of  his  oratory 


in  the  debates  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  77,  and  note.  Hf* 
opposition  to  the  King’s  violations  of  law,  80.  Hi*  con¬ 
duct  on  the  Massachusetts  charter  question,  and  unpopu¬ 
larity  with  James,  81.  His  retention  uf  office  justified,  81* 
Ilis  constitutional  suggestions  to  the  King,  and  opposi¬ 
tion  thereto  by  Rochester  and  the  Duke  of  York.  81,  82. 
Attempts  of  Lewis  XIV'.  to  bribe  him  or  procure  hi* 
dismissal,  82.  Ilis  accusation  of  Rochester,  and  its  tem¬ 
porary  results,  82.  Stoppage  of  the  proceedings  by  the 
King’s  illness,  128.  Ilis  position  at  Charles’s  death.  132. 
Ilis  removal  from  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Couucil.  132.  James’s  duplicity  towards  him,  133.  Ilis 
conduct  when  mass  was  performed  in  the  palace,  140, 
His  protest  against  the  sentence  on  Argyle,  159. 

Hale,  121. 

Hall,  Bishop,  notice  of,  22,  note. 

Halley,  122. 

Hampden,  John,  his  opposition  to  the  levying  of  ship 
money,  26.  Ilis  reasons  for  opposing  the  King,  31.  His 
impeachment,  32.  Ilis  merits  in  the  field,  34.  His  fall, 
34.  See  London,  105. 

Harrington,  James,  120. 

Harrison,  42. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  and  its  consequences,  4. 

Heming,  107. 

Henrietta  of  Orleans.  See  Orleans. 

Henry  I.  See  Beauclerc. 

Henry  IV.  See  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Henry  VIII.;  consequences  of  the  resistance  of  the  people 
to  his  arbitrary  demands,  12.  Reformation  in  England 
under  him,  13.  His  ecclesiastical  system,  15. 

Hereditary  descent ;  instances  of  departure  from  the  rule 
of.  21.' 

Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin;  their  condemnation  to 
death  by  Jeffreys;  fortitude  of  William  at  his  execution^ 
efforts  of  his  sister  to  induce  James  II.  to  spare  Benja¬ 
min’s  life;  his  execution,  192. 

Ilickes,  John,  189.  See  Lisle,  Alice. 

Highwaymen  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  113. 

History;  temptations  to  the  falsification  of.  8. 

Hobbes,  Thomas  ;  influence  of  his  opinions,  53. 

Holland ;  war  with,  56.  Arrival  of  her  fleet  in  the  Thames, 
56.  Popular  indignation  on  the  occasion,  57.  Treaty  of 
peace  with  her,  57.  Her  fear  of  Lewis  XIV.,  59.  Her 
prosperity  and  power,  59.  Impressions  produced  on  tra¬ 
vellers  by  her  aspect,  59.  Triple  alliance  with  England 
and  Sweden,  60.  Invaded  by  France,  64.  Terror  and  ex¬ 
cesses  of  her  people  thereby  excited,  64.  Her  conduct 
under  William  of  Orange,  and  repulsion  of  the  invaders, 
65.  Renews  peace  with  England,  66.  Aid  rendered  her 
by  British  troops  under  Ossory,  67.  Concludes  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  67.  Interviews  of  James  with  her  ambas¬ 
sadors.  and  fruitless  attempts  of  her  government  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sailing  of  the  Whig  refugees,  162,  169. 

Hollis ;  his  views  relative  to  Charles’s  proceedings,  31.  Ilia 
impeachment,  32. 

Holmes,  Abraham  ;  his  capture  at  Sedgemoor;  his  bearing 
when  examined  before  the  King:  his  anticipation  of 
death;  incident  at  his  execution,  191,  192. 

Hooker ;  notice  of,  23. 

Hooper,  Bishop;  his  martyrdom.  15. 

Horses  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  93. 

Horseracing;  spread  of  its  popularity,  93. 

House  of  Commons ;  its  first  sittings,  5.  Tactics  of  the 
opposition  in  it,  at  the  accession  of  Charles  I..  24.  Re¬ 
monstrance  to  Charles  I.,  31.  Impeachment  of  the  Five 
Members,  32.  Zeal  for  royalty  and  episcopacy,  52.  Op¬ 
position  to  Charles  II.,  57.  Grants  809,000/.  to  him,  63. 
Rigid  measures  induced  by  the  alarm  excited  by  Oates’s 
disclosures,  69.  See  Parliament. 

House  of  Lords ;  its  unwillingness  to  second  the  designs  of 
Charles  I.,  28.  First  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  it, 
69.  Its  proceedings  in  reference  to  impeachments  against 
some  of  its  members,  154. 

Howard,  Philip;  his  influence  at  the  coiyt  of  Rome,  138. 

Howe,  John.  53.  Departs  from  England  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Dissenters,  198,  note. 

Huddleston,  John;  saves  Charles  II. ’s  life  at  Worcester, 
and  administers  the  consolations  of  the  Romish  faith  to 
him  in  his  last  moments,  129. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick  :  implicated  in  the  Whig  plots ;  escape* 
to  the  Continent;  character  of  his  proceedings,  160.  In¬ 
terferes  with  Argyle’s  plans,  163, 164,  165.  Recommends 
flight,  165.  Ilis  escape  from  the  country,  165. 

Hyde,  Edward ;  demands  the  imprisonment  of  Strafford, 
29.  See  Clarendon. 

Hyde,  Lawrence;  his  advent  to  power,  75.  nis  capabilities 
for  business;  infirmities  of  temper,  and  hatred  of  th* 
Nonconformists,  75.  See  Rochester. 

Impeachment  of  the  Five  Members,  32.  • 

Impeachments;  conflicting  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lordt 
upon  them,  154. 

Indemnity,  Act  of;  maintained  by  Clareudon,  57. 

Independents;  their  rise  and  character,  34.  Their  position 
at  the  Restoration,  46.  See  Puritans. 

Indulgence;  granted  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  §.  .56.  It* 
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rm popularity  with  tie  Covenanters,  55.  Declaration  of 
it  by  the  Cabal,  04.  Excitement  thereupon,  05.  Its  re¬ 
vocation,  66. 

Innocent  XI. :  his  conflicts  with  Lewis  XIV.;  sympathy 
of  Europe  with  his  efforts,  and  pacific  tendency  of  his 
policy  towards  England,  138. 

*nns  in  the  17th  century,  114. 

Veland:  contrasted  influences  of  the  Romish  and  Anglican 
Churches  in.  14.  Its  state  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
submission  to  English  rule,  19.  Insignificance  of  its  lite¬ 
rature,  19.  Its  adhesion  to  the  old  faith,  20.  Neglected 
by  its  English  conquerors.  20.  Its  subjugation  by 
Cromwell.  38.  Its  state  uuder  Charles  II.,  55.  Conflicts 
between  the  English  and  Celtic  races,  55.  Complaints  of 
its  Catholic  inhabitants,  55.  Amount  of  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant's  income,  92. 

Irish  Rebellion:  outbreak  of  the,  31. 

Iron.  See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Islington,  104. 

Italy  ;  effects  of  Papal  domination  upon  it,  14. 

James  I. ;  consolidation  of  the  three  kingdoms  under  him, 
20.  Influence  of  his  accession  upon  the  greatness  of 
England,  20.  11  is  pacific  tendencies,  20.  Peculiarities  of 
his  character,  21. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. ;  his  character, 
50.  Ilis  Protestautism  suspected,  56.  Acquiesces  in  the 
secret  alliance  with  Lewis  XIV.,  61.  Ilis  superstition 
and  bigotry,  61.  Ilis  resignation  of  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miralship,  66.  Public  dislike  of,  upon  his  marriage  with 
Mary  of  Modena.  68.  Ilis  retirement  to  Brussels,  pend¬ 
ing  the  excitement  occasioned  by  Oates’s  disclosures,  70. 
Agitation  against  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  70,  73,  74,  76,  77.  Ilis  return  from  Brussels  and 
departure  for  the  government  of  Scotland,  75.  Character 
of  his  administration  there,  80.  Ilis  return  to  England! 
and  unconstitutional  resumption  of  the  direction  of 
naval  affairs,  80.  Ilis  animosity  towards  Halifax,  81. 
His  encouragement  of  Rochester’s  designs,  and  opposition 
to  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  81.  Assignment  of  the 
Post  Office  revenues  to  him.  84.  85.  Ilis  proceedings 
during  the  King’s  illness,  12S,  199.  Ilis  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  131.  His  pro¬ 
clamation  as  king,  131.  State  of  his  administration,  132. 
And  changes  therein,  132.  His  duplicity  to  Halifax,  133. 
His  collection  of  Customs  without  parliamentary  sanc¬ 
tion,  134.  His  proclamation  for  a  parliament,  and  fear 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  135.  Perplexities  of  his  position,  135. 
His  attitude  towards  Barillon,  acceptance  of  French 
money,  and  intrigues  for  more,  135,  136.  His  connection 
with  Arabella  Churchill,  and  dispatch  of  her  brother  on 
an  embassy  to  Lewis,  136.  Feelings  of  continental 
governments  towards  England  upon  his  accession,  137, 

138.  II/’  conduct  in  reference  to  his  connection  with 
Lewis,  lu9.  Celebration  of  Ilomish  rites  iu  his  palace, 

139.  140.  His  coronation,  parsimony  upon  the  occasion, 
and  religious  inconsistencies  at  the  ceremonial,  140.  En¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Tories  and  their  addresses  to  him,  141. 
Ilis  exultation  at  the  result  of  the  elections,  142.  Ilis 
eornmands  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  146.  Ilis  libera- 
ralilj  of  sentiment  in  adversity,  and  persecuting  spirit 
whilst  in  power,  ,  47.  Ilis  toleration  for  the  Quakers,  and 
partiality  for  William  Penn,  149.  His  tactics  towards  the 
new  Parliament,  and  conferences  of  his  emissaries  with 
the  Tories,  151  Ilis  speech  from  the  throne,  and  admo¬ 
nition  to  the  Commons,  152.  His  anger  at  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  of  religion,  153.  His  attempt  to 
destroy  Argyle.  159.  Ilis  preparations  in  anticipation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Whig  refugees,  162.  Ilis  appeal  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors  thereupon,  162.  His  vindictive¬ 
ness  towards  Argyle.  166.  His  interrogatories  to  Ayloffe. 
and  Ayloffe’s  reply,  168.  Devastations  and  brutality  of 
his  emissaries  in  Argyleshire,  168.  Monmouth’s  mani¬ 
festo  against  him.  170.  Proceedings  of  his  Council  on 
receiving  the  Mayor  of  Lyme’s  letter,  171,  172.  Ilis  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Houses,  173.  His  gratitude  to  William 
of  Orange  for  reinforcements.  176.  Exploits  and  triumph 
of  his  forces  over  Monmouth.  (See  Monmouth;  Sedge- 
moor.)  Monmouth’s  letters  to  him,  183,  184.  His  inter¬ 
view  with,  and  conduct  towards  Monmouth,  184.  His 
interview  with  Grey.  184.  Ilis  refusal  of  mercy  to  Alice 
Lisle,  189,  190.  Verification  of  Churchill’s  compliment  to 
his  clemency.  192.  His  departure  from  the  proper  rule 
of  treatment  towards  discomfited  rebels,  194.  Ilis  exten¬ 
sion  of  pardons  to  Grey.  Cochrane,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  insurgents,  194.  Ilis  welcome  to  Jeffreys  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Bloody  Assizes;  and  subsequent  endea¬ 
vours  to  rid  himself  of  the  odium  attaching  to  his  acts, 
195.  His  cruelty  in  the  cases  ef  Fernley  and  Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  194. 

Jeffreys^  Judge),  Sir  George,  afterwards  Lord;  his  advance¬ 
ment  by  James  II..  and  his  early  legal  training,  133. 
Witticisms,  133.  His  political  apostasy,  and  subservi¬ 
ency  to  James,  134.  His  temper,  personal  habits  and 
indulgences,  134.  His  elevation  to  the  cabinet  and  the 
peerage,  134.  Ilis  conduct  to  Guildford.  134.  His  advice 
to  James  upon  the  collection  of  the  Customs.  135.  His 
participation  in  the  elections,  142.  Ilis  conduct  on  the 


trial  of  Richard  Baxter,  146.  Sets  out  on  the  .Vestern 
circuit,  189.  Ilis  conduct  on  the  trial  of  Ali:e  Lisle,  190. 
Holds  the  Bloody  Assizes,  190,  193.  His  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  rebels;  extortions,  and  sale  of  par¬ 
dons,  193.  His  welcome  at  court  on  his  return  from  the 
west;  hatred  of  the  Somersetshire  people  for  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  danger  incurred  by  his  descendants  in  travel¬ 
ling  there.  195.  Ilis  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lorship,  and  subsequent  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  til* 
odium  attaching  to  his  acts,  195. 

Jenkyn,  \\  illiam;  his  sufferings  and  Jeath  in  Newgate  for 
conscience’  sake,  and  attack  on  his  memory  hy  Lestrange, 
116. 

Jewel,  Bishop;  his  contempt  for  the  forms  of  the  Romish 
Church,  15, 

John.  King;  his  vices  and  follies,  and  their  effect  upon 
national  progress,  5. 

Jonson,  Ben;  incidental  notices  of,  24,  61. 

Judges;  their  obsequiousness  to  the  Stuarts,  26.  Foment 
prejudices,  70.  Their  subserviency  in  political  prosecu¬ 
tions.  80.  Perils  of  their  vocation  north  of  the  Trent,  84. 

Juries;  their  ready  credence  to  Oates’s  perjuries, 70.  Their 
political  partisanship,  80.  Their  proceedings  north  of 
the  Trent,  85. 

Ken,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  his  efforts  t« 
iuduce  Charles  II.  to  accept  the  Eucharist,  128.  Ilis 
conferences  with  Monmouth  prior  to  the  latter’s  execu¬ 
tion,  184-185.  Ilis  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
rebels,  188.  His  moral  worth  and  virtues,  189,  and  note. 
His  intercessions  with  the  King,  195. 

Ketch,  John,  the  executioner;  his  character,  185,  and  note, 
^llis  conduct  at  Monmouth’s  decapitation,  185,  186. 

kiffin.  See  Ilewling. 

King,  Gregory  ;  his  statistical  calculations.  See  Agricul¬ 
ture;  People;  Population. 

Kings,  early  English ;  extent  of  their  prerogatives,  9. 
Limitations  of  the  same;  9.  Frequently  deposed,  prior 
to  the  union  of  the  Roses,  11. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy  :  his  dissoluteness,  extortions,  wanton 
nesses,  and  proceedings  at  Tangier;  ironical  nickname 
of  his  soldiers,  187.  Assassinates  the  rebel  prisoners  at 
Taunton;  revelries  and  cruelties  of  his  officers;  and 
extent  of  Ills ’slaughters,  187,  18S.  Ilis  love  of  money, 
and  sale  of  protections  to  fugitives;  brutality  attributed 
to  him,  188.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  government  with  his 
lenity  to  wealthy  delinquents,  18S,  and  note. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  122. 

Knights’  service;  abolition  of  tenure  by,  45. 

Kniperdoling,  13. 

Laguerre.  122. 

Lambert;  his  ambition  to  succeed  Cromwell,  42.  His 
abandonment  by  his  troops,  and  capture,  43.  Ilis  escape 
and  recapture.  44. 

Lambs;  a  uickname  given  to  Kirke’s  soldiers,  188.  See 
Kirke. 

Lancaster  and  York  ;  factions  of,  6-7. 

Land.  See  Agriculture ;  Rent. 

Language,  English;  its  development,  5. 

Language,  connection  between  languages  and  religious 
faith,  20. 

Laud  ;  his  character,  25.  His  execution,  36.  See  Church. 

Lauderdale;  his  political  character,  63.  Ilis  Presbyterian 
tendencies,  63.  Unpopularity  with  the  Commons,  66. 
Ilis  gains  in  office,  92.  See  Cabal. 

Law;  kingly  violations  of,  how  avenged  in  the  middle 
ages,  10. 

League  and  Covenant;  enforcement  of  it  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  35. 

Lebon,  Joseph  ;  falsely  accused  of  brutality,  18S. 

Leeds;  parliamentary  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by 
Cromwell,  40.  Abrogation  of  the  privilege,  41.  Account 
of  the  town  in  the  17th  century,  101. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  122. 

Lestrange,  Roger;  character  of  his  “ Observator his 
toryism,  and  conduct  towards  his  adversaries,  116,  145, 
147,  note.  His  election  to  parliament,  151. 

Lewis  XIV.;  public  indignation  at  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
him,  56.  His  revenue  and  military  power,  58.  His 
character,  59.  Effect  of  the  Triple  Alliance  upon  his 
designs.  60.  His  relations  with  Charles  II.,  60.  His 
views  with  respect  to  England,  61-62.  Ilis  resentment 
at  Danby’s  proceedings,  67.  Influence  of  his  movements 
upon  the  English  country  party,  67.  His  machination* 
against  Danby,  69.  Ilis  policy  towards  Charles,  82.  Ilis 
tactics  on  the  death  of  Charles;  pecuniary  advances  to 
James,  and  policy  towards  him  and  his  frienls,  135, 136, 
137.  Ilis  conflicts  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  138.  Doubt* 
induced  by  James’s  vacillations,  139. 

Lisle,  John;  his  position  during  the  Commonwealth.  189. 

Lisle,  Alice  (widow  of  the  above);  shelters  John  Hiekes 
and  Richard  Nelthorpe,  189.  Her  benevolence ;  illegality 
of  her  trial,  189.  Her  sentence,  190.  The  King  refuse* 
to  spare  her  life;  mitigation  of  her  doom  from  burning 
to  beheading,  and  execution  of  the  sentence,  190-191. 

Literature;  dawn  of,  in  England,  5.  Its  licentious  cha¬ 
racter  under  Charles  II.,  53.  Scarcity  of  book.-*  in 
country  places,  and  impediments  to  their  transmission, 
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116.  Female  education,  116.  Literary  attainments  of 
gentlemen,  117.  Influence  of  French  literature,  117-118. 
Immorality  of  English  polite  literature,  118-119.  Dedi¬ 
cations  and  their  injurious  influence  upon  literature, 
119-120.  Spirit  of  the  satires  of  the  time,  120.  See 
Drama. 

Liturgy;  its  attempted  imposition  upon  the  Scots,  27. 
Restored  in  England  by  Charles  II.,  52. 

Liverpool;  its  past  and  present  state  described  and  con¬ 
trasted,  102. 

Locke,  John :  takes  no  share  in  the  schemes  of  the  Whig 
exiles;  his  acquaintance  with  Shaftesbury,  and  its 
injurious  consequences;  devices  of  the  court  party  to 
entrap  him;  their  failure;  his  expulsion  from  his 
college;  his  bearing  under  oppression,  161,  162. 

Lollards  and  Albigensians ;  failure  of  their  designs.  13. 

London;  its  visitation  by  the  great  Plague  and  Fire,  57. 
Its  charter  confiscated,  78;  and  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
80.  (See  also  p.  104.)  Its  present  and  past  position  and 
population,  as  compared  with  other  English  towns  and 
with  Amsterdam,  103.  Its  shipping  and  Customs,  103. 
Change  in  the  character  and  extent  of  its  suburbs;  its 
modern  bridges  and  ancient  bridge,  104.  Its  salubrity, 
134. 

City  of  London  : — Character  of  its  architecture  in  1685, 
104.  Ravages  of  the  great  fire;  resuscitation  from  its 
ruins;  change  in  its  character,  and  in  the  habits  of  its 
citizens,  104.  Magnificence  of  its  mansions  in  the  olden 
time,  104.  Patriotism  of  its  ancient  citizens ;  splendour 
of  its  civic  festivities,  104.  Its  political,  intellectual, 
monetary,  and  military  importance.  105.  Its  trainbands 
and  their  services  at  critical  junctures;  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury’s  city  mansions,  105. 

Fashionable  London  : — Bloomsbury  Square,  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  mansion  in  Soho  Square,  105.  Southampton 
House,  snipe  shooting;  Montague  House  (afterwards  the 
British  Museum);  Saint  James’s;  Clarendon’s  Palace. 
106.  The  Conduit;  the  Pestfield;  Covent  Garden,  106. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  106.  St.  James’s  Square,  106. 

London  Streets  : — Absence  of  pavements  and  drainage ; 
shop  signs;  dangers  at  night,  106,  107.  Introduction  of 
street  lamps  by  Ileming,  107. 

Londoners;  intercourse  between  them  and  provincials  in 
the  17th  century,  110.  Their  unwillingness  to  join  in 
Monmouth’s  insurrection,  175.  Arrests  of  the  suspected, 
during  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  176. 

L  nv  Countries.  See  Holland. 

Ludlow,  Edmund :  refuses  to  join  in  the  enterprises  of  the 
Whig  exiles,  158. 

Lumley,  Richard  Lord,  176,  182. 

Luther.  23,  24. 

Lyme.  Dorsetshire;  aspect  of.  in  1685, 169. 

Mac  Callum  More.  See  Argyle,  Earl  of. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  116,  note. 

Maclachlan,  Margaret,  and  Margaret  Wilson ;  their  perse¬ 
cution  and  death,  148. 

Magistrates,  Puritan;  interfere  with  popular  sports,  48. 

Magistrates,  Rcyalist;  persecute  the  Dissenters,  52. 

Magna  Charta.  5. 

Manchester;  introduced  into  Cromwell’s  parliamentary 
scheme.  40.  Its  privilege  abolished,  41.  Its  prosperity 
in  the  17th  century,  101.  Its  manufactures  and  popula¬ 
tion.  101. 

Mancini,  127.  See  Mazarin. 

Marston  Moor;  victory  off 35. 

Mary  of  Modena.  Queen  of  James  IT. :  her  rapacity  and 
that  of  her  attendants;  participates  in  the  sale  of  the 
rebels  into  slavery;  extortionate  ransom  exacted  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  193,  194. 

Mary.  Queen ;  effects  of  the  cruelties  of  her  reign  upon 
public  feeling,  68. 

Mary.  Princess;  her  marriage  with  William  of  Orange,  67. 
Her  innovations  upon  Dutch  etiquette,  157. 

Marylebone.  See  London,  103. 

Matthias  and  Kniperdoling,  13. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  64. 

Mazarin.  Ilortensia  Mancini.  Duchess  of;  her  influence  in 
the  court  of  Charles  IT.,  127. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester  :  early  trained  to  arms; 
his  participation  in  the  fight  with  Monmouth.  178.  181. 

Military  system  of  England  under  Charles  II.,  85-90. 

Militia;  organised  in  aid  of  Monk,  44.  Its  constitution 
and  complement,  86.  Party  and  popular  sentiments 
inspired  by  it,  86. 

Milton.  John :  ineffectually  appeals  against  a  censorship, 
73.  His  political  works  burned  at  Oxford,  80. 

Mines  and  Minerals  in  England;  at  the  death  of  Charles 
IT.,  93.  Early  importance  of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  quantity  produced  about  1085.  93.  Account  of  the 
copper  mines  in  1685,  94.  Worthlessness  of  the  salt 
formerly  manufactured  in  England,  94.  English  iron 
works  in  1685,  94.  Importance  of  the  English  coal 
mines,  and  former  and  present  consumption  of  coal,  94. 

Mings,  Sir  Christopher;  his  heroism.  90. 

Ministers;  limited  nature  of  their  responsibility  in  the!7th 
century,  81  Their  official  incomes,  and  corruption,  91,  92. 


Misgovernment;  importance  of  constitutional  checks 
upon,  10. 

Mob;  when  first  heard  of,  76. 

Moliere.  119. 

Monarchies,  limited,  <f  toe  middle  ages;  their  nature.  8 
General  subsidence  into  absolute  monarchies,  12.  Eng 
lish  monarchy  an  exception  to  this  rule,  13. 

Monastic  institutions  of  the  middle  ages;  their  value  a* 
corporations  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  3. 

Monk,  George  (afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle) :  his  charac¬ 
ter,  43.  lie  marches  into  England,  43;  and  declares  for 
a  free  parliament,  43.  His  naval  achievements,  89.  Ilia 
great  income.  91. 

Monk.  Christopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  See  Albemarle 
Christopher  Duke  of. 

Monmouth,  James  Duke  of ;  his  birth,  appearance  at  court, 
and  marriage,  74.  Honours  conferred  on  him ;  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  Puritans  and  the  country  party;  hia 
military  successes,  74.  Ills  pretended  legitimacy,  and 
story  of  the  black  box  in  connection  therewith,  74.  Pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings  in  his  honour.  74.  Defeats  the  Covenanters, 
76.  His  participation  in  the  Whig  plots,  79.  His  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  79.  Charles’s  conduct  regarding  him,  82. 
His  residence  in  Holland,  and  gaieties  at  the  Hague, 
157.  Refuses  to  join  in  Ferguson’s  projects,  158.  II is 
grief  at  his  father’s  death,  and  departure  from  the 
Hague,  158.  His  attachment  to  Lady  Wentworth.  1 3S. 
Success  of  Ferguson’s  solicitations  to  him,  and  joy  of  the 
English  exiles  thereupon,  159.  His  temperament.  161. 
Ilis  sacrifices  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  161.  Attempts  of 
the  Dutch  government  to  prevent  his  sailing  from  Hol¬ 
land.  169.  Perils  of  his  voyage,  and  safe  landing  of  his 
party  at  Lyme,  169-170.  Enthusiasm  in  bis  favour;  his 

.  manifesto,  170.  Ilis  popularity  in  the  West,  170.  Pre¬ 
parations  to  oppose  him,  171.  Encounter  at  Bridport, 
171.  Defeats  Albemarle  at  Axminster,  171.  Advances 
to  Taunton.  172.  Bill  of  attainder  passed  against  him, 
and  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  172.  His  recep¬ 
tion  at  Taunton.  173.  Assumes  the  title  of  king:  his 
proclamations,  174.  Reflections  upon  his  conduct,  174- 
175.  His  reception  at  Bridgewater.  175.  Government 
preparations  to  oppose  him,  175-176.  His  design  on 
Bristol;  relinquishment  thereof,  176-177.  Skirmish  at 
Philip's  Norton,  aud  arrival  at  Frome,  177.  Ilis  des¬ 
pondency.  178.  His  return  to  Bridgewater.  178.  His 
reminiscences  on  seeing  Dumbarton’s  regiment.  179. 
Ilis  preparations  for  attack,  179.  Arrival  of  his  troops 
upon  Sedgemoor.  180.  Commencement  of  the  battle, 
and  dispersal  of  his  cavalry  under  Grey’s  command.  180. 
His  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  infantry;  despair  at  his 
fallen  fortunes,  and  departure  from  the  field.  180-181. 
Attempts  to  elude  pursuit,  182.  His  capture.  183.  Let¬ 
ters  to  the  King  and  Queen  Dowager;  imprisonment  at 
Ringwood,  and  conveyance  to  London,  183.  His  inter¬ 
view  with  the  King,  184.  His  interview  with  his  wife, 
184-185.  His  execution.  185-1S6.  His  memory  cherished 
by  the  common  people.  186-187. 

Monopolies,  question  of  the,  18. 

Montague,  Ralph  :  his  proceedings  against  Dauby,  69. 

Morals  and  manners  under  Charles  II.,  53. 

More.  Henry.  98. 

Muggleton.  Lodowick ;  his  fanaticism,  48.  His  punishment 
by  Jeffreys,  133. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of,  89. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  35. 

Narborough,  Sir  John,  90. 

Navy;  its  condition  under  Charles  II.,  88,  90.  See  also  56 

Nelthorpe,  Richard,  189. 

Newcastle,  103. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  93. 

Newsletters.  115, 116. 

Newspapers;  their  nature  in  the  17th  century,  115. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  his  influence  on  the  age,  122. 

Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  68. 

Nonconformists;  expelled  from  their  benefices,  52.  Perse 
cutions  against  them,  52.  Revival  of  the  penal  statutes 
against  them.  78.  See  Independents,  Puritans.  &c. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of.  186. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of;  their  hospitality  and  magnificence,  101. 

Normandy  ;  separation  of  England  from.  5. 

Normans;  their  characteristics,  4.  Effects  of  their  con¬ 
quest  of  England,  4.  Their  treatment  of  the  Saxons,  4. 
Their  exploits  in  Europe  and  Asia,  4.  Animosity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Saxons,  5.  Reconciliation  and 
amalgamation  of  the  races.  5,  6. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  104.  His  career  in  the  Levant;  his 
character,  acquirements,  and  conduct  as  sheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don.  153-154.  His  plan  for  raising  additional  taxes, 
and  adoption  thereof,  154.  % 

North.  Francis.  See  Guildford. 

North,  Roger;  his  view  of  his  brother’s  character,  81. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of.  186. 

Northumberland.  Duke  of.  son  of  Charles  II.,  130. 

Norwich  in  1685;  its  importance;  its  attractions  for  thf 
learned  and  the  curious;  its  population  in  1693. 100-101. 

Oates,  Titus;  his  character,  69.  Alarm  produced  by  hia 
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accusations,  69.  Judicial  enormities  occasioned  thereby, 
*0.  77.  109.  James’s  action  against  him  for  defamation  ; 
verdict  thereon,  and  indictment  against  him  for  perjury, 
143.  Efforts  of  his  partisans  to  liberate  him  from  pri¬ 
son  ;  his  appearance  at  trial,  143.  Ilis  conviction,  sen¬ 
tence,  and  punishment,  143,  144.  Continental  rejoicings 
at  his  fate,  144.  Reflections  upon  his  punishment,  144. 
See  Bateman. 

Oath  of  supremacy  enforced,  52.  Increase  of  its  strin¬ 
gency,  09. 

Qbservator,  The  116.  See  Lestrange. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel ;  his  discomfiture  of  Monmouth’s 
troops.  177.  Repulse  of  his  forces  by  the  Somersetshire 
peasantry,  181.  i 

Orange  Nassau;  family  of,  64. 

Ordinance,  the  Self-denying ;  how  produced,  35. 

Ordnance;  its  state  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  90-91. 

Orleans,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of;  negotiates  between  Charles 
II.  and  Lewis  XIV.,  61.  Her  death,  62. 

Ormond,  James  llutler,  Duke  of,  and  the  court  of  Charles 

11.,  53.  His  great  income,  91.  His  loyalty  and  services 
to  the  throne,  aud  popularity  with  the  Cavaliers,  132. 
Ilis  removal  from  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  133.  His 
popular  reception  iu  London,  133.  Ilis  conduct  when 
mass  was  performed  in  the  palace,  140. 

Osborn,  Sir  Thomas,  66.  See  Danby. 

Ussory,  Earl  of;  departs  to  assist  the  Dutch,  67.  His 
death,  133. 

Otway,  119. 

Oxford,  John  Fell,  Bishop  of;  summoned  to  take  arms 
against  Monmouth,  176. 

Oxford,  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  16S1  at,  77. 

Oxford  University  ;  its  devotion  to  the  Crown,  77.  Its  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  day  of  Lord  Russell’s  execution,  80. 
Contributes  voluuteers  to  oppose  Monmouth,  176. 

Palmer,  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  62,  127,  136. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  15. 

Parliament ;  commencement  of  its  struggles  with  Charles 

1.,  25.  Its  dissolutions  by  him,  25,  28. 

Parliament,  The  Long;  its  assemblage,  28.  First  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  two  great  English  parties,  29.  Its  conduct 
ou  the  impeachment  of  the  Five  Members,  32.  Charac¬ 
ter  of  its  troops  aud  their  generals,  34.  Its  victories  in 
the  field,  35.  Proceedings  after  Charles’s  defeat,  35.  Its 
submission  to  military  domination.  35.  Its  expulsion 
by  Cromwell,  38.  Revival  upon  his  death,  42.  Second 
expulsion,  42.  And  final  dissolution,  43. 

Parliament  of  1660,  43.  See  Convention. 

Parliament  of  1661:  its  election,  51.  Its  proceedings,  52. 
Consequences  of  Oates’s  disclosures,  69. 

Parliament  of  1679;  elected,  69.  Its  first  meetings  and 
measures,  70.  Gradually  encroaches  upon  the  King’s 
prerogatives,  71.  Its  prorogation,  73.  And  dissolu¬ 
tion,  74. 

Parliament  of  1679-80;  elected,  74.  Its  first  meeting,  76. 
Its  dissolution.  77. 

Parliament  of  1681;  elected,  77.  Held  at  Oxford,  and  dis¬ 
solved,  77. 

Parliament  of  1685;  elected,  and  violent  Tory  proceed¬ 
ings  thereat,  141-142.  Meets  and  elects  Trevor  Speaker, 
151.  Debate  upon  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  152. 
Votes  the  revenue,  153.  Proceedings  of  the  Commons 
concerning  religion,  153.  Votes  additional  taxes  to  the 
King,  153.  Proceedings  of  the  Lords,  154.  Its  loyalty 
and  alacrity  on  the  occasion  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion, 
172.  Its  adjournment,  173. 

Parliament  of  Scotland.  See  Scotland. 

Parties,  political ;  first  appearance  of  the  two  great,  29. 
Their  character,  29.  Their  coalitions,  29.  Their  state 
at  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  82.  See  Parliament;  Puri¬ 
tans;  Tories;  Whigs. 

Patrick,  98. 

Pearson,  98. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of;  his  preparations  to 
repel  Monmouth,  175.  Anticipates  Monmouth’s  move¬ 
ment  on  Frome,  178.  Position  of  his  troops,  179. 

Penn,  W'illiam ;  his  education  and  family  connections ; 
his  early  espousal  of  Quakerism ;  settlement  of  his 
colony,  150.  Ilis  intimacy  and  influence  with  James  II., 
and  their  consequences,  150.  Nature  of  his  celebrity,  150. 
Ilis  virtues,  and  success  as  a  colonial  lawgiver;  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  his  sect,  150.  Ilis  questionable  negotiations,  on 
behalf  of  the  maids  of  honour,  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Taunton  children,  194.  Ilis  presence  at  Cornish’s  execu¬ 
tion,  and  testimony  to  his  deportment,  196.  Present  at 
the  burning  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  197. 

People,  the  common;  their  state  in  the  17th  century,  123. 
Wages  of  the  agricultural  classes,  123.  Wages  of 
manufacturers,  123,  124.  Labour  of  children  in  fac¬ 
tories,  124.  Wages  of  different  classes  of  artisans,  124. 
Number  of  paupers,  125.  Beuefits  derived  by  the  com- 
mou  people  from  the  progress  of  civilisation,  125.  De¬ 
lusion  which  leads  men  to  overrate  the  happiness  of 
preceding  generations,  126. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  132. 

Petition  of  Right;  ratified,  25.  Violated,  25. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  84,  121. 


Philip’s  Norton ;  skirmish  at,  177. 

Diague;  visitation  of  the.  57. 

Plantagenets;  fail  in  their  attempts  to  unite  the  crowni 
of  France  and  England,  5.  Social  inequalities  under  th« 
first,  7. 

Pococke,  98. 

Police  of  London  in  1685,  107. 

Politicians;  their  profligacy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IE.,  5\ 

Polity,  early  English  ;  its  liability  to  misrepresentatici  u  S, 

Pollexfen,  146. 

Pomfret.  188.  See  Ivirke. 

Pomfret,  Countess  of,  195. 

Ponet,  Bishop,  15. 

Popish  plots.  SeeBedloe;  Dangerfield;  Oates. 

Popular  favourites;  their  lasting  hold  upon  the  affection! 
of  their  admirers,  187. 

Population  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  83.  Popular 
exaggerations  upon  the  subject,  84.  Mistakes  of  Sir 
William  Petty  and  Isaac  Vossius,  84.  Gregory  King’s 
computations  iu  1696,  84.  note.  Reports  to  Wrilliam  III. ; 
Mr.  FinlaLson’s  estimate,  84.  Greater  increase  iu  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  84.  Relative  state  of  the 
population  in  York,  Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  aud 
Northamptonshire,  85. 

Portman,  Sir  William;  commands  the  Somersetshire 
militia,  171.  Ilis  measures  for  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  rebels,  182. 

Portsmouth,  Louisa  de  Querouaille,  Duches.s  of;  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  Charles  II.,  62.  Her  attachment  to  him, 
and  conduct  in  his  last  moments,  127,  128,  129. 

Post  Office;  its  state  in  1685,  114.  Establishment  of  the 
peuny  post  by  William  Dockwray;  opposition  to  the 
plan,  114.  Its  revenues,  115. 

Prerogative;  of  the  early  English  Kings,  8.  Limitation* 
thereof,  9.  Modern  facilities  for  checking  its  undue 
exercise,  10.  Unwarrantably  exercised  by  Charles  II., 
25,  et  seq.  Constitutional  difficulties  concerning,  65. 

Presbyteriauism ;  distinguishing  features  of,  15,  16. 

Presbyterians;  coalesce  with  the  Cavaliers,  42.  Reason 
why  they  were  called  Whigs,  76. 

Preston,  Lord;  his  tribute  to  Halifax’s  incorruptibility, 
82,  Dote. 

Press,  the  ;  emancipated  by  Charles  II.,  73,  74.  Scarcity  of 
printing  presses  iu  the  17th  century,  116,  and  note.  Re¬ 
vival  of  the  censorship,  173. 

Pride,  Colonel,  48. 

Prideaux,  98. 

Prideaux,  Edmund ;  ransom  exacted  from  him  by  Jeffreys 
for  his  liberation,  193. 

Primogeniture;  scriptural  views  of,  21. 

Printing:  invention  of;  its  influence  upon  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  14. 

Privy  Council ;  Temple’s  plan  for  remodelling  it,  71.  Its 
defects,  72. 

Procopius;  his  fables  regarding  Britain.  2. 

Property ;  its  vicissitudes  on  Charles  defeat,  35.  After  the 
Restoration,  53. 

Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  ;  comparative  in¬ 
fluence  of,  14. 

Protestants;  their  opposition  to  Cranmer,  17.  Their  dislike 
of  James  II.,  50.  Their  error  in  reference  to  Monmouth’s 
pretensions  to  the  Crown,  75. 

Puritanism,  and  Church  of  Englandism,  contrasted,  16. 
Its  gradual  rise,  17.  Its  republican  spirit,  18.  Its  dis¬ 
cordancy  with  prelacy,  24. 

Puritans;  their  veneration  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  18.  Their 
auimosity  towards  the  Church,  22,  23.  Their  imitation 
of  Old  Testament  exemplars,  23.  Their  characteristics, 
24.  Their  departure  for  America,  27.  Their  unpopu¬ 
larity  at  the  Restoration,  47.  Their  peculiarities  in 
costume  and  habits,  48.  Their  early  and  later  career 
contrasted,  48.  Their  persecutions,  52.  Popular  sym¬ 
pathy  for  their  sufferings,  56.  Predominance  of  their 
principles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  57.  Prevalence  of 
their  spirit  amongst  the  rebels  executed  by  Jeffreys,  191. 

Pym,  John;  his  views  relative  to  Charles’s  proceedings, 
31.  His  impeachment,  32.  Ilis  death,  34.  See  London,  1U5. 

Quakers;  persecuted  by  the  Puritans,  48.  Partiality  of 
James  II.  for  them,  149.  Their  nouiuterfereuce  in 
political  contentions,  and  pacific  tenets,  149.  Coinci¬ 
dence  of  their  position  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
149.  Penn’s  interposition  with  the  King  in  their  be¬ 
half,  150. 

Querouaille.  See  Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  76. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  89. 

Rebellion,  Irish,  31. 

Rebellion  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  See  Argyle,  Earl  of; 
Mou mouth,  Duke  of;  Sedgemoor,  battle  of. 

Rebels;  their  behaviour  at  their  trials  and  executions; 
influence  of  their  sufferings  upon  local  popular  feeling, 

191.  Their  punishments  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  191, 

192.  Transported,  192.  Their  sufferings  aud  privations, 

193.  Confiscation  of  their  property,  193.  Pardoned, 

194.  195. 

Reformation,  the,  and  its  effects,  13-14.  See  Church; 
Roman  Catholics. 

Religious  dissensions  at  the  Restoration,  46. 
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Remonstrance,  the.  31.  See  House  of  Commons. 

Rents;  their  sudden  fall  under  Charles  II..  56.  Greatly 
increased  since  his  death,  94. 

Resistance;  an  ordinary  check  on  tyranny  in  the  middle 

ages  10. 

Restoration,  44.  See  Charles  II. 

Revenue  in  1685.  85,  86.  Charges  on,  and  conduct  of  the 
Cabal  with  reference  thereto,  64.  85.  Collected  by  James 
II.  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  134. 

Rhynsaull,  18S.  See  Ivirke. 

Richmoud.  Duke  of.  son  of  Charles  IL,  130. 

Riddell.  See  Argyle,  166. 

Ridley.  Bishop.  15. 

Roads  in  the  17th  century,  40. 

Rochester.  Lawrence  Ilyde,  Karl  of  (see  Hyde.  Lawrence): 
his  deration  t<<  the  peerage;  toryism.  and  opposition  to 
Halifax.  81.  Halifax’s  charges  against  him  ;  his  dismissal 
from  the  Treasury,  and  appointment  as  Lord  President. 
8-.  Promoted  by  James  11.,  132.  His  subserviency  to 
Barillon,  135.  His  scruples  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's 
attendance  at  mass.  140. 

Romans  :  their  transient  influence  upon  Britain,  2. 

Roman  Catholics;  their  animosity  towards  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  IS.  Attachment  to  the  Royalists,  30.  Persecutions 
and  sufferings  through  Oates's  disclosures,  70.  Coin¬ 
cidence  of  their  position  with  that  of  the  Quakers,  149. 
Relaxation  of  the  law  in  their  favour,  150.  Their  de¬ 
fenceless  position,  155. 

Rome.  Church  of;  efforts  of  her  priests  for  the  abolition 
of  villenage.7.  Beneficial  operation  of  her  faith  in  early 
times.  7,  14.  Effects  of  her  rule  in  later  times.  14.  Her 
forms  contrast  d  with  those  of  Protestantism,  15, 16.  Pre¬ 
valence  of  her  faith  amongst  nations  whose  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Latin,  20.  Hated  under  Charles  II..  68. 
Public  celebration  of  her  rites  in  James's  palace,  139,  140. 

Rome.  Court  of;  her  policy  towards  England  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  II.,  138. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  6. 

Roundheads;  their  origin,  29.  Cessation  of  disputes  with 
the  Cavaliers,  45.  Renewal  thereof,  46.  Their  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  60.  Predominant  in  the 
parliament  of  1669,  70. 

Royal  Society.  120.  See  Science. 

Royalists;  originally  opposed  to  Charles  I..  29.  Sum¬ 
mary  of  their  political  views.  30.  Their  prestige  for  the 
Church,  47.  Their  popularity  with  the  nation.  49. 
Their  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  Charles  II.,  56.  Their 
hatred  of  Clarendon.  57.  See  Tories. 

loyalist  Army  ;  its  superiority,  33.  Its  early  successes,  34. 
Its  defeats.  35. 

Rumbold.  Richard,  156.  His  junction  with  Argyle,  and  sup¬ 
port  of  his  plans,  161.  163.  Attacks  Ardkinglass  Castle, 
165.  His  mediation  between  Argyle  and  his  associates. 
165.  His  intrepidity,  defeat  aud  capture.  167.  His 
execution.  167.  Iiis  character  and  opinions,  167.  Argyle’s 
dying  testimony  to  his  virtues,  168. 

Rump  Parliament.  42.  See  Parliament,  Long. 

Rumsey,  John,  196. 

Rupert,  Prince,  34,  89,  124. 

Russell,  William  Lord;  his  connection  with  the  country 
party,  and  dealings  with  Lewis  XIV.,  67.  His  call  to  the 
councils  of  Charles  II..  72.  His  participation  in  Whig 
plots,  79.  His  conviction  for  treason,  and  death,  79. 

Russia;  her  political  insignificance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  58. 

Rye  House  Plot,  79. 

Saint  Albans,  Duke  of,  130. 

Salt.  See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Sanctuary  of  Whitefriars.  107. 

Sancroft,  William.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  128. 

Sarsfield  ;  his  troops  repulsed  by  the  Somersetshire  rebels, 
181. 

Saxons;  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  2.  Sufferings 
from  the  Danish  invasion,  3.  Treatment  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  4.  Amalgamation  with  the  Normans,  5,  6. 

Saxon  prelates  and  abbots :  deposed  by  the  Normans,  7. 

Science;  its  state  in  England  in  1685,  120-122. 

P;otland;  union  with  England  under  James  I.,  19.  Cha¬ 
racter  and  religion  of  its  people,  19.  Its  resistance  to  the 
Liturgy.  27.  Character  of  its  parliaments,  27.  Failure 
of  episcopacy  in  it.  29.  Its  subjugation  by  Cromwell.  38. 
March  of  its  army  into  England.  42.  Its  state  under 
Charles  II ,  54-55.  Governed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  75. 
Meeting  of  its  parliament  after  James  II.’s  accession,  146 
-147.  Preparations  of  the  government  for  its  defence, 
162.  Temper  of  its  people  in  relation  to  Argyle’s  move¬ 
ment,  164. 

Scotch  Refugees  (see  Argyle.  Cochrane,  Fletcher,  Hume), 
159-160.  Their  unreasonable  conduct,  160.  Compromise 
of  party  differences,  and  arrangements  for  attacking 
England  and  Scotland,  161.  See  Argyle  and  Monmouth. 

Scottish  Rebellion.  See  Argyle,  Earl  of;  Covenanters; 
Scotland. 

Scott.  Anne  (of  Buccleuch);  her  marriage  to  James  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  74.  Her  parting  interviews  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  184-185. 

Sedgemoor,  encampment  of  the  royal  army  on  its  plain, 


178.  Early  condition  and  history;  state  in  the  17tli  cen 
tur}r:  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  traditions, 
178-179.  Position  and  occupations  of  the  belligerent 
parties  on  the  Sunday  before  the  battle,  179.  The  battle* 
180-181.  Reflections  upon  it,  181. 

Selden,  46. 

Separatists;  tyrannical  laws  against,  52.  See  Dissenters 

Seymour,  Edward;  his  character,  152.  Ilis  speech  to  the 
Commons.  152-153. 

Shadwell,  119. 

Shakspeare,  William;  French  ignorance  of  his  works  in  the 
17th  century,  61.  Source  Qf  his  plot  of  “Measure  for 
Measure,”  188. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of;  his  political  character,  63.  Dismissal 
from  office.  66.  Use  made  by  him  of  Oates’s  plot,  70.  His 
recall  to  office.  72.  Ilis  oppositiou  to  the  Council  of  Four, 
73.  His  resignation,  75.  His  shortsightedness,  77. 
Charge  of  treason  against  him,  78.  its  failure.  78.  ILii 
participation  in  the  plots  against  the  King,  and  flight  to 
Holland,  79.  See  London,  105.  See  also  Bateman,  and 
Locke. 

Sham  ;  first  appearance  of  the  word,  76. 

Sharp,  98. 

Sheffield  in  1685,  101. 

Sherlock.  98.  See  Clergy. 

Ship-money.  26.  Hampden’s  resistance  to  its  imposition, 
26.  Consequences  of  the  collection  of,  28. 

Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  128,  131. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  90. 

Shrewsbury  in  1685,  100. 

Sidney.  Algernon,  his  dealings  with  Lewis  XIV.,  68.  His 
conviction  fur  treason,  and  death,  79. 

Skelton,  Bevil,  envoy  at  the  Hague,  162,  169. 

Sloane,  122. 

Society ;  state  of.  at  the  death  of  Charles  II..  83-92.  See 
Agriculture;  Arts;  Civilisation;  Clergy;  Coffeehouses; 
Court;  Drama;  England ;  Gentlemen ;  Literature;  Lon¬ 
don;  Newspapers;  People;  Population;  Post  Office-; 
Revenue;  Science;  Towns;  Travelling;  Yeomanry. 

Somerset.  Edward  Duke  of,  186.  See  Tower. 

Somersetshire ;  peculiar  character  of  its  population,  and  his¬ 
torical  value  of  its  traditions,  179.  Bravery  of  its  pea¬ 
sants  in  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  180, 181.  Proceedings  of 
Jeffreys  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  reminiscences  of  its 
inhabitants  in  connection  therewith,  191.  Their  hatred 
of  Jeffreys  and  his  descendants,  195. 

South,  98. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of,  53. 

Southampton,  Duke  of,  130. 

Southern,  119. 

Spain ;  her  attitude  towards  England,  18.  Decline  of  her 
power.  58.  Her  reconciliation  with  Holland,  65. 

Spanish  Armada,  18. 

Spencer,  Robert.  See  Sunderland. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  19. 

Sprat,  98,  120. 

Stafford.  William  Howard,  Viscount;  executed,  upon  the 
testimony  of  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turberville,  77.  Popu¬ 
lar  belief  of  his  innocence,  77.  Bill  for  reversing  the 
attainder  against  him.  154,  155. 

Stage  coaches  in  1685.  112. 

Stamford,  Earl  of.  34. 

Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts,  26.  Their 
proposed  restoration,  52. 

States  General  of  Holland;  their  fear  of  Cromwell,  56. 
Treaty  of  peace  with  them,  57.  See  Holland. 

Stawell,  Lord;  insulted  by  Jeffreys,  191. 

Steele,  188. 

Stewart,  James;  draws  up  Argyle’s  manifesto,  163. 

Stillingfleet,  9S. 

Storey,  Samuel ;  reasons  for  extending  mercy  to  him,  195. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of;  his  character  and 
designs,  25,  27.  His  scheme  of  Thorough,  25.  His  death, 
28-29. 

Streets  of  London,  106.  See  London. 

Stuart,  House  of;  conflict  of  precedents  concerning  their 
administration,  8.  Subserviency  of  their  judges.  26. 
Conduct  of  those  who  restored  it  uhjustly  censured,  44- 
45. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of ;  bis  elevation  to 
power,  72.  His  character,  73.  His  retention  of  place,  76. 
His  apostasy,  and  junction  with  Essex  and  Shaftesbury 
in  support  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  76,  77.  His  position  at 
the  accession  of  James  II.,  132.  His  acquiescence  in  the 
performance  of  mass  at  the  palace.  140. 

Superstitions  of  continental  nations  in  the  dark  ages  con¬ 
cerning  Britain,  2. 

Sweden  ;  its  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  60. 

Swift.  Jonathan,  97. 

Tangier;  discontent  at  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  56. 
Unfavourable  climate.  56.  Return  of  its  garrison  to 
England,  81.  High  value  set  upon  its  horses  by  English¬ 
men,  93.  See  Kirke,  187. 

Tantivies.  76. 

Taunton  in  the  17th  century:  its  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  Commonwealth;  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cavaliers,  173.  Its  welcome  to  Monmouth,  aud  accept* 
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cnee*  of  him  as  king,  173,  174.  See  Jeffreys;  Kirke; 
Mary  of  Modena. 

Taxes;  illegal  levying  of,  by  Charles  I.,  25.  Refusal  of 
payment  of,  43.  Grant  of,  to  Charles  EL,  51.  See 
ltcvenue. 

Temple,  Sir  William;  success  of  his  diplomacy,  GO.  Re¬ 
sumption  of  his  embassy  at  the  Hague,  66.  Ilis  call  to 
the  councils  of  Charles  II.,  70.  Ilis  plan  of  government, 
TO,  71,  75.  His  retirement  from  public  life,  75. 

Tenison,  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop),  9S,  185. 

Test  Act,  passing  of  the,  66. 

Thorough;  defined,  25.  See  Strafford. 

Tillotson,  98.  See  Clergy. 

Tin.  See  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Tithes  in  the  17th  century,  96. 

Tory;  Irish  origin  of  the  appellation,  76.  Growth  of  the 
party,  77.  Tory  reaction,  77.  Judicial  triumphs  over 
the  Whigs,  79.  Anticipations  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  80.  Espousal  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right,  80.  Revival  of  their  hopes  on  the  death  of  Charles 
il.,  139.  Enthusiasm  of  their  addresses  to  James,  141. 
Abuse  of  court  influence  in  the  elections,  141,  and  note. 
Fail  ure  of  their  tactics  in  Buckinghamshire,  142.  Their 
trimciphs  in  Cheshire  and  Northumberland,  142.  Their 
gatherings  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  conferences  with  the  King’s  emissaries,  151.  Their 
attempts  to  introduce  a  bill  declaring  spoken  words 
treason.  172.  Their  discontent,  193. 

Tower  of  London  ;  associations  connected  with  it,  186. 

Tower  Hamlets.  103. 

Towns  in  the  17th  century;  their  growth,  99.103.  See 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Bridgewater,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Bux¬ 
ton,  Cheltenham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nor¬ 
wich.  Sheffield,  Taunton,  Tunbridge  Wells.  See,  also, 
Population. 

Travelling;  difficulty  of.  in  the  17th  century,  110-114. 

Treasury,  First  Lord  of  the ;  importance  attached  to  the 
office  in  the  17th  century,  75. 

Trevor,  Sir  John  ;  elected  Speaker,  151. 

Trieunial  Act,  29. 

Trimmer.  72.  See  Halifax. 

Triple  Alliance;  its  effects  on  the  policy  of  Lewis  XIV., 
and  popularity  in  England,  60. 

Tudors;  their  government,  12-14.  Their  influence  upon 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  15. 

Tunbridge  Wells  in  1685,  102. 

Turberville.  See  Stafford. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely;  his  sermon  at  James  jT.’s  corona¬ 
tion,  141.  His  interviews  with  Monmouth,  184,  185. 

Tyranny,  how  checked  in  the  middle  ages,  and  inapplica¬ 
bility  of  the  same  check  in  modern  times,  10. 

Tutchin  ;  his  punishment  of  Jeffreys,  192. 

United  Provinces.  See  Holland. 

Universities,  5. 

Utrecht,  Union  of.  162. 

Vandevelde,  Varelst,  Yerrio,  122.  See  Arts. 

Villenage;  extinction  of,  7.  Efforts  of  the  Romish  Church 
for  its  abolition,  7. 

Voltaire,  186,  and  note. 

Yossius.  Isaac,  84. 

Wade,  Nathaniel.  156.  Arrives  in  England  with  Mon¬ 
mouth,  170.  Shares  the  encounter  with  the  militia  at 
Bridport,  171.  Objects  to  Monmouth’s  assuming  the 
title  of  king,  174.  His  flight  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  195.  Admitted  to  pardon.  195. 

Wages,  rate  of,  in  the  17th  century,  123-124. 

Waller,  118. 

Wake,  98. 

Walters,  Lucy,  74,  174. 


War  with  the  Dutch,  56,  64. 

Ward,  121. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis;  refuses  to  negotiate  on  bohalf  cf  th« 
Queen's  maids  of  honour  for  the  ransom  of  the  Taunton 
children.  194. 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  6. 

Watering  places  in  the  17th  century,  102-103. 

Waynflete,  William  of.  96. 

Wells,  cathedral  of;  desecrated  by  Monmouth’s  troops,  178. 

Wentworth,  Henrietta  Baroness;  her  romantic  attachment 
to  Monmouth,  158-159.  Her  sacrifice  of  property  in  aid 
of  his  expedition,  161.  Her  early  death,  and  local 
memorial  of  Monmouth’s  affection,  186. 

Wentworth.  Thomas.  See  Strafford. 

Wessex  and  Mercia,  2. 

Westerhall,  Laird  of;  persecutes  the  Covenanters,  148. 

Western  Empire,  2. 

Weston  Zoyland;  local  reminiscences  of  its  inhabitants 
connected  with  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  179.  Its  church 
used  as  a  prison  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  181. 

Wharton,  Thomas:  court  and  Tory  opposition  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  ;  his  tactics  and  victory.  142. 

Whig  refugees  on  the  Continent,  155.  Their  English 
correspondents,  Wildman  and  Danvers,  155.  Their 
character,  156.  (See  Ayloffe.  Ferguson,  Goodenough, 
Grey,  Monmouth,  Rumbold,  Wade.) 

Whig;  Scotch  origin  of  the  appellation,  76  Persecution 
of  them,  78.  Their  conspiracies,  78.  Detection  thereof, 
79.  Severity  of  the  Government  towards  them,  79. 
Their  defeat  in  the  elections  of  1685,  141.  Their  efforts 
for  the  counties,  and  triumph  in  Buckinghamshire,  142. 
Their  insignificance  in  the  new  parliament,  153.  Their 
opposition  in  parliament  to  the  new  Treason  Bill  of  the 
Tories,  172.  Unwillingness  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  to 
participate  in  Monmouth’s  insurrection,  173,  174,  175. 

Whitby,  98. 

Whitefriars,  sanctuary  of,  107. 

Whitehall.  See  Court. 

Whitgift,  bis  defeuce  of  prelacy,  22. 

Wildman.  John ;  his  character,  155,  161,  174, 175.  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  regret  at  having  listened  to  his  suggestions,  178. 

Wilkins,  121. 

William  I.  and  II.,  Princes  of  Orange  Nassau,  64. 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  William 
III.);  birth  of,  64.  His  proposal  to  the  States  General, 
64.  His  successes,  65.  His  marriage  with  James’s 
daughter  Mary,  67.  Ilis  Continental  and  English  popu¬ 
larity,  68.  His  hospitality  and  generosity  to  Monmouth, 
157, 158.  Ilis  anxiety  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  rebel 
refugees  for  Scotland  and  England,  162,  169,  and  note. 
(See  Amsterdam.)  His  uneasiness  at  the  progress  oi 
Monmouth,  and  seasonable  service  to  James,  176. 

"Wilson,  Margaret,  148. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.  See  Mew,  Peter. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  97. 

Worcester,  Marquess  of;  his  experiments  upon  the  steam 
engine,  40. 

W ren,  Sir  Christopher,  104,  122. 

Wycherley,  53. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  96. 

Yeomanry  of  England  at  the  death  of  Charles  IT. ;  their 
Puritanical  and  Presbyterian  leanings ;  support  the  Ex* 
clusionists,  and  adhere  to  the  Whigs,  99. 

York,  Council  of;  its  tyranny,  2G.  See  Clarendon. 

York,  James  Duke  of.  See  James  II. 

York,  Duchess  of  (wife  of  James  II.);  her  death,  62. 

York  and  Lancaster;  factions  of,  6. 

Zoyland.  See  Weston  Zoyland. 

Zw  ingle,  24. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  MRS  was  now  at  the  height  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Roth  in  England  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  he  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  and  had 
punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  in¬ 
deed  excited  their  bitterest  hatred,  but  had,  at 
the  same  time,  effectually  quelled  their  coTirage. 
The  Whig  party  seemed  extinct.  The  name  of 
Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  'jfhe  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the 
king;  and  it  was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  Church 
was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurrec¬ 
tion,  acted  up  to  those  professions.  The  judges 
were  his  tools;  ami,  if  they  ceased  to  be  so,  it- 
was  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  The  corpo¬ 
rations  were  tilled  with  his  creatures.  His  re¬ 
venues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  pride  rose  high.  He  was  not  the  same 
man  who,  a  few  months  before,  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  his  throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an 
hour,  had  implored  foreign  help  with  unkingly 
supplication,  and  had  accepted  it  with  tears  of 
gratitude.  Visions  of  dominion  and  glory  rose 
before  him.  He  already  saw  himself,  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion 
of  many  states  oppressed  by  one  too  powerful 
monarchy.  So  early  as  the  mouth  of  June  he 
had  assured  the  United  Provinces  that,  as  soon 
as  the  affairs  of  England  were  settled,  he  would 
show  the  world  how  little  he  feared  France.  In 
conformity  with  these  assurances,  he,  within  a 
month  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded 
with  the  States-General  a  defensive  treaty, 
framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  as  a  most  significant  circumstance,  that 
Halifax,  who  was  the  constant  and  mortal  ene¬ 
my  of  French  ascendency,  and  who  had  scarcely 
ever  before  been  consulted  on  any  grave  affair 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  and  seemed  to  have  the  royal 
ear.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  less  significant 
that  no  previous  communication  was  made  to 
t  B&rillon.  Roth  he  and  his  master  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Louis  was  much  troubled,  and 
expressed  great  and  not  unreasonable  anxiety 
ns  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had 
lately  been  his  pensioner  and  vassal.  There 
were  strong  rumours  that  William  of  Orange 
was  busied  in  organizing  a  great  confederacy, 
which  was  to  include  both  branches  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  United  Provinces,  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
It  now  seemed  that  this  confederacy  would  have 
at  its  head  the  king  and  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land.* 

In  fact,  negotiations  tending  to  such  a  result 
were  actually  opened.  Spain  proposed  to  form 
a  close  alliance  with  James;  and  he  listened  to 
the  proposition  with  favour,  though  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  little  less 


*  Avnux  Neg..  Aug.  -Ig.  1SS6;  Despatch  of  fitters  and 
ht»  colleagues,  enclosing  the  treaty,  Aug.  j  j  ;  Louis  to 
Barillon.  Aug.  U, 

t  Instructions' headed  “  For  my  son  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
169C."  In  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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than  a  declaration  of  war  against  France;  but 
he  postponed  his  final  decision  till  after  the  Par¬ 
liament  should  have  reassembled.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  depended  on  the  temper  in  which 
he  might  then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  of  domestic 
government,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  interfering  with  vigour  and  authority 
in  the  great  dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought 
to  an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they  were  re¬ 
fractory,  he  must  relinquish  all  thought  of  ar¬ 
bitrating  between  contending  nations;  must, 
again  implore  French  assistance:  must  again 
submit  to  French  dictation ;  must  sink  into  a 
potentate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class ;  and  must 
indemnify  himself  for  the  contempt  with  which 
he  would  he  regarded  abroad  by  triumphs  over 
law  and  public  opinion  at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  demand  more  than  the  Commons  were 
disposed  to  give.  Already  they  had  abundantly 
proved  that  they  were  desirous  to  maintain  his 
prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  they  were  by 
no  means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Indeed,  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  either  dependants 
of  the  court  or  zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  few  things  which  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  could  pertinaciously  refuse  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and,  happily  for  the  nation,  those  few 
things  were  the  very  things  on  which  James  had 
set  his  heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate  the  most 
stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed  on 
tyranny.  This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in 
his  mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  drew  up.  when  in  exile,  for  the 
guidance  of  his  sou.f  But  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  oi 
the  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than 
to  the  Tories.  It  is.  indeed,  not  wonderful  that 
this  great  law  should  be  highly  prized  by  aV 
Englishmen  without  distinction  of  party;  for  it 
is  a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
operation,  adds  to  the  security  and  happiness 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  realm,  j 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the 
great  party  which  had  set  him  on  the  throne 
and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  He  wished 
to  form  a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  large 
additions  to  the  military  force  which  his  brother 
had  left.  The  bodies  now  designated  as  the 
first  six  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  the  third 
and  fourth  regiments  of  Dragoons,  anil  the  nine 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  inclusive,  had  just  been 
raised. $  The  effect  of  these  augmentations, 
and  of  the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier, 
was,  that  the  number  of  regular  troops  in  Eng- 


t  •‘The  Habeas  Corpus,’-  said  Johnsou.  the  most  bigoted 
of  Tories,  to  Boswell,  “is  the  single  advantage  which  out 
government  has  over  that  of  other  countries.” 

§  See  the  Historical  Kecords  of  Kegiments,  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Adjutant  General. 
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(and  had,  in  a  few  months,  been  increased  from 
six  thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand.  No 
English  king  had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had 
such  a  force  at  his  command ;  yet  even  with 
this  force  James  was  not  content.  He  often  re¬ 
peated  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  train-bands ;  that  they  sym¬ 
pathized  with  all  the  passions  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged;  that  at  Sedgemoor  there 
had  been  more  militia-men  in  the  rebel  army 
than  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  that,  if  the 
throne  had  been  defended  only  by  the  array  of 
the  counties,  Monmouth  would  have  marched 
in  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared 
with  that  of  former  kings,  barely  sufficed  to 
meet  this  new  charge.  A  great  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  na¬ 
val  charge.  At  the  close  of  the  late  reign,  the 
whole  cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier  regiments  in¬ 
cluded,  had  been  under  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year  would  not  now  suffice.*  If  any  further  aug¬ 
mentation  were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
demand  a  supply  from  Parliament;  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Parliament  would  be  in  a  comply¬ 
ing  mood.  The  very  name  of  standing  army  was 
hateful  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  no  part  of 
the  nation  more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier 
gentlemen  who  filled  the  Lower  House.  In 
their  minds,  a  standing  army  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Ilump,  with  the  Protector, 
with  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the  pur¬ 
gation  of  the  Universities,  with  the  abolition  of 
the  peerage,  with  the  murder  of  the  king,  with 
the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant  and  as¬ 
ceticism,  with  fines  and  sequestrations,  with  the 
insults  which  major  generals,  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest 
and  most  honourable  families  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was,  moreover,  scarcely  a  baronet  or  a 
squire  in  the  Parliament  who  did  not  owe  part 
of  his  importance  in  his  own  county  to  his  rank 
in  the  militia.  If  that  national  force  were  set 
aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose  much 
of  their  dignity  and  influence.  It  was  therefore 
probable  that  the  king  would  find  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  his 
army  than  even  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  were  subordinate  to  one  great  design  on 
which  the  king’s  whole  soul  was  bent,  but  which 
was  abhorred  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  who  were 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights ;  ab¬ 
horred  by  that  Church  which  had  never,  during 
three  generations  of  civil  discord,  wavered  in 
fidelity  to  his  house ;  abhorred  even  by  that 
army  on  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must 
rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  proscription. 
Many  ■  rigorous  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
appeared  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  had,  within 
no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office 
all  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  when  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation  wild,  it  had 


*  Barillon,  Dec.  -py,  1685.  He  had  studied  the  subject 
much.  “  C’est  un  detail.”  he  says,  “  dont  j’ai  connois- 
sance.”  It  appears  from  the  Treasury  Warrant  Book  that 
the  charge  of  the  army  for  the  year  1687  war  fixed  on  the 
first  of  January  a*  £623,104  9s.  lid. 


beeD  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  either 
house  of  Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring 
the  doctrine  of  transubst.antiation.  That  the 
king  should  wish  to  obtain  for  the  Church  te 
which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration,  was 
natural  and  right ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that,  by  a  little  patience,  prudence,  and 
justice,  such  a  toleration  might  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  which 
the  English  people  regarded  his  religion  was 
not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  theologi¬ 
cal  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  Rome — nay,  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Church  had  been  among  the  bright¬ 
est  examples  of  Christian  virtue,  was  admitted 
by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion  and 
by  the  most  illustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  penal  laws  against  popery 
were  strenuously  defended  by  many  who  thought 
Arianism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  po¬ 
pery,  and  who  yet  showed  no  disposition  to 
enact  similar  laws  against  Arians,  Quakers,  or 
Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  treated  with  less  indulgence  than  was 
shown  to  men  who  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicene  fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
not  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pale.  There  was  among  the  English  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  Roman  Catholic, 
where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  con¬ 
cerned,  thought  himself  free  from  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rules  of  morality ;  nay,  that  he  thought  it 
meritorious  to  violate  those  rules,  if,  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  he  could  avert  injury  or  scandal  from  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nor  was 
this  opinion  destitute  of  a  show  of  reason.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  Roman  Catholic 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  de¬ 
fence  of  equivocation,  of  mental  reservation,  of 
perjury,  and  even  of  assassination.  Nor,  it 
was  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious 
school  of  sophists  been  barren  of  results.  The 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of 
the  first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  con¬ 
spiracies  which  had  been  formed  against  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder 
treason,  were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of 
the  close  connection  between  vicious  theory  and 
vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged  that  every  one 
of  these  crimes  had  been  prompted  or  applauded 
by  Roman  Catholic  divines.  The  letters  which 
Everard  Digby  wu-ote  in  lemon-juice  from  the 
Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently  been  published 
and  were  often  quoted.  He  was  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  upright  in  all  ordinary  dealings, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God ;  yet  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
plot  for  blowing  up  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  had,  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  declared  that 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how  any  Roman 
Catholic  should  think  such  a  design  sinful.  The 
inference  popularly  drawn  from  these  things 
was,  that  however  fair  the  general  character 
of  a  papist,  might  be,  there  was  no  excess  of 
fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not  capable 
when  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  Church  were 
at  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  fables  of 
Oates  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence 
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of  this  opinion.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
accused  Roman  Catholic  appealed  to  the  inte¬ 
grity,  humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  shown 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  called  crowds  of  respectable 
witnesses,  of  his  own  persuasion,  to  contradict 
monstrous  romances  invented  by  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  of  mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that, 
with  the  halter  round  his  neck,  he  invoked  on 
Himself  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  God  before 
whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must  appear,  if 
he  had  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to  his 
prince  or  to  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen. 
The  evidencfe  which  he  produced  in  his  favour 
proved  only  how  little  popish  oaths  were  worth. 
His  very  virtues  raised  a  presumption  of  his 
guilt.  That  he  had  before  him  death  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  immediate  prospect  only  made  it  more 
likely  that  he  would  deny  what,  without  injury 
to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was  one  Protestant  of 
no  high  character,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  and  well-attested  circumstance  that 
Berry’s  last  words  did  more  to  shake  the  credit 
of  the  plot  than  the  dying  declarations  of  all 
the  pious  and  honourable  Roman  Catholics  who 
underwent  the  same  fate.* 

It  was  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace,  it 
was  not  only  by  zealots  in  whom  fanaticism 
had  extinguished  all  reason  and  charity,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a  man  the 
very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make 
him  a  false  witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  mur¬ 
derer,  as  a  man  who,  where  his  Church  was 
concerned,  shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could 
be  bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  were  in  that 
age  two  persons  inclined  by  their  judgment  and 
by  their  temper  to  toleration,  those  persons 
were  Tillotson  and  Locke  :  yet  Tillotson,  whose 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schismatics  and 
heretics  broug*ht  on  him  the  reproach  of  hetero¬ 
doxy,  told  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  effectual  pro¬ 
vision  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more 
mischievous  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion 
which  demanded  from  its  followers  services  di¬ 
rectly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  morality. 
His  temper,  he  truly  said,  was  prone  to  lenity ; 
but  his  duty  to  the  community  forced  him  to 
be,  in  this  one  instance,  severe.  He  declared 
that,  in  his  judgment,  pagans  who  had  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ,  and  who  were  guided 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trust¬ 
worthy  members  of  civil  society  than  men  who 
had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  popish 
casuists. f  Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in. 
which  he  laboured  to  show  that  even  the  gross¬ 
est  forms  of  idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
under  penal  sanctions,  contended  that  the 
Church  which  taught  men  not  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration.  I 
It  is  evident  that,  in  Buch  circumstances,  the 
greatest  service  which  an  English  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  could  render  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith 
was  to  convince  the  public  that,  whatever  some 
rash  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement, 
have  written  or  done,  his  Church  did  not  hold 
that  any  end  could  sanctify  means  inconsistent 


*  Burnet,  i.  447. 
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with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it  was 
in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  king. 
He  was  more  powerful  than  any  English  king 
had  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man. 
It  depended  on  him  whether  the  reproach  which 
lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away  or 
should  be  made  permanent. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  fulfilled 
his  promises,  had  he  abstained  from  employing 
any  unrighteous  methods  for  the  propagation 
of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestionable  prerogative  of 
mercy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  violating  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his 
people  must  have  undergone  a  rapid  change. 
So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good  faith  punc¬ 
tiliously  observed  by  a  popish  prince  toward  a 
Protestant  nation  would  have  quieted  the  pub¬ 
lic  apprehensions.  Men  who  saw  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  might  safely  be  suffered  to  direct  the 
whole  executive  administration,  to  command 
the  army  and  navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve  the 
Legislature,  to  appoint  the  bishops  and  deans 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  soon  have 
ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil  would  arise 
from  allowing  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  captain 
of  a  company  or  alderman  of  a  borough.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with  general  ap¬ 
plause,  have  been  admitt^l  to  office  and  to 
Parliament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt 
to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Church  by  violat¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  solemn  pro”mises  which  he  had  repeatedly 
made  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges  which  it 
had  been  the  fashion  to  bring  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  would  be  considered  by 
all  Protestants  as  fully  established;  for,  if  ever 
a  Roman  Catholic  could  be  expected  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics,  James  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  faith  with  the  Anglican  clergy. 
To  them  he  owed  his  crown.  But  for  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
would  have  been  a  banished  man.  He  had  re¬ 
peatedly  and  emphatically  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain 
them  in  all  their  legal  rights.  If  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident 
that,  where  his  superstition  was  concerned,  no 
tie  of  gratitude  or  of  honour  could  bind  him. 
To  trust  him  would  thenceforth  be  impossible ; 
and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what 
member  of  his  Church  could  they  trust?  He 
was  not  supposed  to  be  constitutionally  or  ha¬ 
bitually  treacherous.  To  his  blunt  manner  and 
to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others  he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for 
sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved.  His  eulogists 
affected  to  call  him  James  the  Just.  If,  then, 
it  should  appear  that,  in  turning  papist,  he  had 
also  turned  dissembler  and  promise-breaker 
what  conclusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  by  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that  popery 
had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  ? 

On  these  grounds  many  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  age,  and  among  them 
the  supreme  pontiff,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
|  interest  of  their  Church  in  our  island  would  he 
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most  effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and 
constitutional  policy;  but  suclx  reasoning  had 
no  effect  on  the  slow  understanding  and  impe¬ 
rious  temper  of  James.  In  his  eagerness  to 
remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course 
which  convinced  the  most  enlightened  and  tole¬ 
rant  Protestants  of  his  time  that  those  disabili¬ 
ties. were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state. 
To  his  policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics  owed 
three  years  of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  subjection 
and  degradation. 

Many  members  of  his  Church  held  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  newly-raised  regiments.  This 
breach  of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  uncensured ; 
for  men  were  not  disposed  to  note  every  irre¬ 
gularity  which  was  cdmmitted  by  a  king  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  defend  his  crown  and  his 
life  against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was  now 
over.  The  insurgents  had  been  vanquished  and 
punished.  Their  unsuccessful  attempt  had 
strengthened  the  government  which  they  had 
hoped  to  overthrow.  Yet  still  James  continued 
to  grant  commissions  to  unqualified  persons ; 
and  speedily  it  was  announced  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test 
Act ;  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Parliament 
to  repeal  that  act ;  but  that,  if  the  Parliament 
proved  refractory,  he  would  not  the  less  have 
his  own  way. 

As  soon  as  this  tps  known,  a  deep  murmur, 
the  forerunner  of  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  spirit  before  which  his  grandfather, 
his  father,  and  his  brother  had  been  compelled 
to  recede,  though  dormant,  was  not  extinct. 
Opposition  appeared  first  in  the  cabinet.  Hali¬ 
fax  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust  and 
alarm.  At  the  council  board  he  courageously 
gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it 
soon  appeared,  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
None  of  his  colleagues  seconded  him,  and  the 
subject  dropped.  lie  was  summoned  to  the 
royal  closet,  and  had  two  long  conferences  with 
his  master.  James  tried  the  effect  of  compli¬ 
ments  and  blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Halifax  positively  refused  to  promise  that  he 
would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  repeal  either  of  the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act. 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  king  ad¬ 
vised  him  not,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  to  drive  the  most  eloquent  and  accom¬ 
plished  statesman  of  the  age  into  opposition. 
They  represented  that  Halifax  loved  the  dignity 
and  emoluments  of  office ;  that,  while  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  lord  president,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
against  the  government ;  and  that  to  dismiss 
him  from  his  high  post  was  to  emancipate  him 
from  all  restraint.  The  king  was  peremptory. 
Halifax  was  informed  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  Council  Book.* 

His  dismissal  produced  a  great  sensation,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna, 
and  at  the  Hague ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  always  laboured  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  the  court  of  Versailles  on 
- + - 
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English  affairs.  Louis  expressed  great  plea- 
sure  at  the  news.  The  ministers  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  virtui  of 
the  discarded  statesman  in  a  maimer  which 
gave  great  offence  at  Whitehall.  James  was 
particularly  angry  with  the  secietary  of  the 
imperial  legation,  who  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  the  eminent  service  which  Halifax  had 
performed  in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill 
had  been  requited  with  gross  ingratitude. f 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Halifax  would  have 
many  followers.  A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with 
their  old  leader,  Danby,  at  their  head,  began 
to  hold  Whiggish  language.  Even  the  prelates 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which  the  loy¬ 
alty  due  to  the  prince  must  yield  to  higher 
considerations.  The  discontent  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  was  still  more  extraordinary  and 
still  more  formidable.  Already  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  first  symptoms  of  that  feeling  which, 
three  years  later,  impelled  so  many  officers  of 
high  rank  to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Men 
who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple,  had  on  a 
sudden  become  strangely  scrupulous.  Church¬ 
ill  gently  whispered  that  the  king  was  going 
too  far.  Kirke,  just  returned  from  his  western 
butchery,  swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion.  Even  if  he  abjured  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  he  would  never,  he  said,  be¬ 
come  a  papist.  He  was  already  bespoken.  If 
ever  he  did  apostatize,  he  was  bound  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
turn  Mussulman.  J 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong 
emotions,  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  re¬ 
assembling  of  the  houses,  tidings,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  prevailing  excitement,  arrived  from 
France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  had  maintained  against  the  government 
had  been  brought  to  a  final  close  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  Richelieu.  That  great  statesman 
vanquished  them ;  but  he  confirmed  to  them 
the  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They 
were  suffered,  under  some  restraints  of  no  gall¬ 
ing  kind,  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own 
doctrine.  They  were  admissible  to  political 
and  military  employment ;  nor  did  their  heresy, 
during  a  considerable  time,  practically  impede 
their  rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  others 
presided  over  important  departments  of  the 
civil  administration.  At  length  a  change  took 
place.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an  early 
age,  regarded  the  Calvinists  with  an  aversion 
at  once  religious  and  political.  As  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological 
dogmas.  As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary  power, 
he  detested  those  Republican  theories  which 
were  intermingled  with  the  Genevese  divinity. 
He  gradually  retrenched  all  the  privileges 
which  the  schismatics  enjoyed.  He  interfered 
with  the  education  of  Protestant  children,  con¬ 
fiscated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant  con¬ 
sistories,  and  on  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up  Pro¬ 
testant  churches.  The  Protestant  ministers 

t  There  is  a  remarkable  account  of  the  first  appearance 
qf  the  symptoms  of  discontent  amonj;  the  Tories  in  a  let  ter 
of  Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  written  in  October,  1685.  Bur¬ 
net,  i.  684. 
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were  harassed  by  the  tax-gatherers.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  magistrates  were  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  nobility.  The  Protestant  officers  of  the  royal 
household  were  informed  that  his  majesty  dis¬ 
pensed  with  their  services.  Orders  were  given 
that  no  Protestant  should  be  admitted  into  the 
legal  profession.  The  oppressed  sect  showed 
some  faint  signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  whole 
power  of  the  house  of  Valois.  Massacres  and 
executions  followed.  Dragoons  were  quartered 
in  the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  numerous, 
and  in  the  country  seats  of  the  heretic  gentry  ; 
and  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  of  these  rude 
missionaries  was  sanctioned  or  leniently  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  government.  Still,  however,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  though  practically  violated  in 
its  most  essential  provisions,  had  not  been  for¬ 
mally  rescinded ;  and  the  king  repeatedly 
declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  maintain  it.  But  the  bigots  and  flat¬ 
terers  who  had  his  ear  gave  him  advice  which 
he  was  but  to  willing  to  take.  They  represented 
to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful ;  that  little  or  no  resistance 
had  been  made  to  his  will ;  that  thousands  of 
Huguenots  had  already  been  converted  ;  that, 
if  he  would  take  the  one  decisive  step  which 
yet  remained,  those  who  were  still  obstinate 
would  speedily  submit,  France  would  be  purged 
from  the  taint  of  heresy,  and  her  prince  would 
have  earned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glorious 
than  that  of  Saint  Louis.  These  arguments  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  final  blow  was  struck.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  revoked ;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees 
agaiust  the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  Boys  and  girls  were  torn  from  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.  All 
Calvinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either  to 
abjure  their  religion,  or  to  quit  their  country 
within  a  fortnight.  The  other  professors  of 
the  Reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
making  their  escape,  the  out-ports  and  frontiers 
were  strictly  guarded.  It  was  thought  that 
the  flocks,  thus  separated  from  the  evil  shep¬ 
herds,  would  soon  return  to  the  true  fold ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  military 
police,  there  was  a  vast  emigration.  It  was 
calculated  that,  in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand 
families  quitted  France  forever.  Nor  were  the 
refugees  such  as  a  country  can  well  spare.  They 
were  generally  persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of 
industrious  habits,  and  of  austere  morals.  In 
the  list  are  to  be  found  names  eminent  in  war, 
in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  Some  of 
the  exiles  offered  their  swords  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
fury  with  which  they  fought  against  their  per¬ 
secutor.  Others  avenged  themselves  with  wea¬ 
pons  still  more  formidable,  and,  by  means  of 
the  presses  of  Holland,  England,  and  Germany, 
inflamed,  dining  thirty  years,  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  against  the  French  government.  A 
more  peaceful  class  erected  silk  manufactories 
In  the  eastern  suburb  of  London.  One  detaeli- 


*  The  contemporary  tracts  in  various  languages  on  the 
subject  of  this  persecution  are  innumerable.  An  eminent¬ 
ly  clear,  terse,  and  spirited  summary  will  be  found  In  Vol¬ 
taire  Y  SiMede  Louis  XIV. 

f  “  Misionarios  embotados,”  says  Ronquillo.  “  Apostoli 
arraati,”  says  Innocent.  There  is,  in  the  Mackintosh  Col¬ 
lection,  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  subject  from  Konquillo, 


ment  of  emigrants  taught  the  Saxons  to  make 
the  stuffs  and  hats  of  which  France  had  hither¬ 
to  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Another  planted  the 
first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  of  Rome  would  have  eagerly  applauded  a 
prince  who  had  made  vigorous  war  on  heresy, 
but  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  haughtiness  of  Louis,  that,  when  he 
became  a  persecutor,  the  courts  of  Spaiu  and 
Rome  took  the  side  of  religious  liberty,  and 
loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of  turning  a 
savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  un¬ 
offending  people. f  One  cry  of  grief  and  rage 
rose  from  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe.  The 
tidings  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  week  before  the  day 
to  which  the  Parliament  stood  adjourned.  It 
was  clear  then  that  the  spirit  of  Gardiner  and 
of  Alva  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church.  Louis  was  not  inferior  to  James 
in  generosity  and  humanity,  and  was  certainly 
far  superior  to  James  in  all  the  abilities  and 
acquirements  of  a  statesman.  Louis  had,  like 
James,  repeatedly  promised  to  respect  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  his  Protestant  subjects  ;  yet  Louis 
was  now  avowedly  a  persecutor  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  What  reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt 
that  James  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
follow  the  example?  He  was  already  forming, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  military  force  officered 
to  a  great  extent  by  Roman  Catholics.  Was 
there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  this  force  might  be  employed  to  do 
what  the  French  Dragoons  had  done  ? 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his 
subjects  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  In  truth,  that  court  had  acted  as  if  it 
had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He 
was  about  to  ask  from  a  Protestant  Legislature 
a  full  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  him 
than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  government  from  Protest¬ 
ants.  His  vexation  was  increased  by  a  speech 
which  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the  name  of 
the  Gallican  clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  pious  sovereign  of 
England,  the  orator  said,  looked  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
for  support  against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  particular  anxiety  to  procure 
copies  of  this  harangue,  and  that  it  was  read 
by  all  Englishmen  with  indignation  and  alarm.  J 
James  was  desirous  to  counteract  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  these  things  had  made,  and  was 
also,  at  that  moment,  by  no  means’  unwilling 
to  let  all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the  slave 
of  France.  He  therefore  declared  publicly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Huguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the 
exiles  some  relief  from  his  privy  purse,  and, 
by  letters  under  his  great  seal,  invited  his  sub¬ 


dated  Wnrch  ”,  16S6.  See  Venier,  Relatione  di  Francia- 1689, 

April  0 

quoted  by  Prof.  Ranke  in  his  Romischen  Papste,  book  vm. 

X  “Mi  dicono  che  tutti  questi  parlamontarii  ne  hanno 
voluto  copia,  il  che  aasolutamonte  avr&  causate  pessima 
impressioni.” — Adda,  Nov.  16S5.  See  Evelyn's  Diary 

Nov.  3. 
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jects  to  imitate  liis  liberality.  In  a  very  few 
months  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compas- 
Bion  was  simulated  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
cajoling  his  Parliament ;  that  he  regarded  the 
refugees  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  re¬ 
gretted  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  inability 
to  do  what  Louis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the  houses  met. 
The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  and  the  king  spoke  from  the  throne. 
His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himself.  He 
congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  west ;  but  he 
added  that  the  speed  with  which  that  rebellion 
had  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  had  continued 
to  rage,  must  convince  all  men  how  little  de¬ 
pendence  could  be  placed  on  the  militia.  He 
had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  the  regular 
army.  The  charge  of  that  army  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  more  than  double  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would  'grant 
him  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased  ex¬ 
pense.  He  then  informed  his  hearers  that  he 
had  employed  some  officers  who  had  not  taken 
the  tests  ■;  but  he  knew  them  to  be  fit  for  pub¬ 
lic  trust.  He  feared  that  artful  men  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  irregularity  to  disturb 
the  harmony  which  existed  between  himself 
and  his  Parliament.  But  he  would  speak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with  servants 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  and  whose  help 
he  might,  perhaps,  soon  need.* 

This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broken 
the  laws  which  were  regarded  byMhe  nati'  n  as 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  established  religion, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in  breaking 
those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  soothe  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  subjects.  The  Lords,  seldom 
disposed  to  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  a 
government,  consented  to  vote  him  formal 
thanks  for  what  he  had  said ;  but  the  Commons 
wos  i,  in  a  less  complying  mood.  When  they 
had  returned  to  their  own  house  there  was  a 
long  silence,  and  the  faces  of  many  of  the  most 
resp'  ctable  members  expressed  deep  concern. 
At  U  ogth  Middleton  rose  and  moved  the  House 
to  gj  instantly  into  committee  on  the  king’s 
speech;  but  Sir  Edmund  Jennings,  a  zealous 
Tory  from  Yorkshire,  who  was  supposed  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  this 
course,  and  demanded  time  for  consideration. 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  maternal  uncle  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  distinguished  in 
Parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  vigilant 
steward  of  the  public  money,  took  the  same 
side.  The  feeling  of  the  House  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Sir  John  Ernley,  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  insisted  that  the  delay  should  not 
exceed  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  he  was  over¬ 
ruled  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  discussion 
should  be  postponed  for  three  days.f 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  who 
took  the  lead  against  the  court.  They  had,  in¬ 
deed,  no  light  work  to  perform.  In  three  days 
a  country  party  was  to  be  organized.  The 
difficulty  of  the  task. is  in  our  age  not  easily  to 


*  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  9,1685.  “Vengo  assicurato,” 
wavs  Adda,  “  chc  S.  M.  stessa  abbia  composto  il  discorso.” — 
Despatch  of  Nov.  J-jj,  1685. 

Commons’  Journals;  Bramston’s  Memoirs;  James  von 
Le*  aweu  to  the  Statos-Oeneral,  Nov.  Lg,  1685.  Leeuwen 


be  appreciated,  for  in  our  age  all  the  nation  maj 
be  said  to  assist  at  every  deliberation  of  th« 
Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Opposition 
after  midnight  is  read  by  the  whole  metropolis 
at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland 
and  Cornwall  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  Ireland 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow. 
In  our  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of  legislation, 
the  rules  of  debate,  the  tactics  of  faction,  the 
opinions,  temper,  and  style  of  every  active 
member  of  either  house,  are  familar  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now  en¬ 
ters  Parliament  possesses  what,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  would  have  been  called  a  great 
stock  of  parliamentary  knowledge.  Such  know¬ 
ledge  was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
parliamentary  service.  The  difference  between 
an  old  and  a  new  member  was  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  a  veteran  soldier  and  a  re¬ 
cruit,  just  taken  from  the  plough;  and  James’s 
Parliament  contained  a  most  unusual  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  members,  who  had  brought  from 
their  country  seats  to  Westminster  no  political 
knowledge  and  many  violent  prejudices.  These 
gentlemen  hated  the  papists,  but  hated  the 
Whigs  not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the 
king  with  superstitious  veneration.  To  form 
an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was  a  feat 
which  required  the  most  skilful  and  delicate 
management.  Some  men  of  great  weight,  how¬ 
ever,  undertook  the  work,  and  performed  it 
with  success.  Several  experienced  Whig  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  had  not  seats  in  that  Parliament, 
gave  useful  advice  and  information.  On  the 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  debate,  many  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
the  leaders  instructed  the  novices  ;  and  it  noon 
appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  1  een 
thrown  away.;}; 

The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  ferment. 
It  was  well  understood  that  a  few  days  would 
now  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  k  ng 
of  England  was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vassal  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
house  of  Austria  were  most  anxious  that  James 
should  give  satisfaction  to  his-  Parliament.  In¬ 
nocent  had  sent  to  London  two  persons  charged 
to  inculcate  moderation,  both  by  admonition 
and  example.  One  of  them  was  John  Leyburn, 
an  English  Dominican,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Howard,  and  who,  with  some  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was  the 
most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  men. 
He  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Adrumetum,  and  named  vicar  apostolic  in  Great 
Britain.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Adda,  an  Italian 
of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild  temper  and 
courtly  manners,  had  been  appointed  nuncio. 
These  functionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
James.  No  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had  exer¬ 
cised  spiritual  functions  in  the  island  during 
more  than  half  a  century.  No  nuncio  had  been 
received  here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Mary.  Leyburn  was  lodged  in  Whitehall, 
and  received  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 


was  secretary  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  and  conducted  the 
correspondence  in  the  absence  of  Citters.  Aa  to  Ciar^ea, 
see  Burnet,  i.  98. 

t  Barillon,  Nov.  1685. 
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year  Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public  cha¬ 
racter.  He  passed  for  a  foreigner  of  rank, 
whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  London,  ap¬ 
peared  daily  at  court,  and  was  treated  with 
high  consideration.  Both  the  papal  emissaries 
did  their  best  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  odium  inseparable  from  the  offices  which 
they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal  of 
James.  The  nuncio,  in  particular,  declared 
that  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  a  rupture 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament.* 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The 
instructions  which  he  received  from  Versailles 
on  this  occasion  well  deserve  to  be  studied,  for 
they  furnish  a  key  to  the  policy  systematically 
pursued  by  his  master  toward  England  during 
the  twenty  years  which  preceded  our  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  advices  from  Madrid,  Louis  wrote, 
were  alarming.  Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 
with  the  house  of  Austria  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  assured  that  his  Parliament  would  give  him 
no  trouble.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
evidently  the  interest  of  France  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  should  prove  refractory.  Barillon  was 
therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  pre¬ 
cautions  against  detection,  the  part  of  a  make- 
bate.  At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  stimulating  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly 
pride  of  James ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  some  secret  communication 
with  the  malecontents.  Such  communication 
would  indeed  be  hazardous,  and  would  require 
the  utmost  adroitness;  yet  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  in  the  power  of  the  ambassador,  without 
committing  himself  or  his  government,  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  zeal  of  the  Opposition  for  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  those  laws  and  liberties  were  not  re¬ 
garded  by  his  master  with  an  unfriendly  eye.f 
Louis,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions, 
did  not  foresee  how  speedily  and  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  uneasiness  would  be  removed  by 
the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  royal 
speech.  The  solicitor  general,  Heneage  Finch, 
was  in  the  chair.  The  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  new  country  party  with 
rare  tact  and  address.  No  expression  indicat¬ 
ing  disrespect  for  the  sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The  western 
insurrection  was  always  mentioned  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  barbarities  of 
Kirlce  and  Jeffreys.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  late  troubles  justified  the  king  in  asking 
some  further  supply;  but  strong  objections 
were  made  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army 
and  to  the  infraction  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers 
appear  to  have  carefully  avoided.  They  ha¬ 
rangued,  however,  with  some  force  on  the  great 
superiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 


*  Dodd's  Church  History;  Leeuwen,  Nov.  1685; 
Barillon,  December  24,  1685.  Barillon  says  of  Adda,  “On 
r&voit  fait  prevenir  que  la  surete  et  l’avantajre  des  Catho- 
liques  consistoient  dans  une  reunion  enti&re  do  sa  majestd 
Britannique  et  de  son  Parloment.”  Letters  of  Innocent 

to  James,  dated  j"17  *7,  and  f ■  1685;  Despatches  of  Ad- 

Aug.  0  Oct.  o 

As,  Nov.  jjp  and  Nov.  I  g-,  1685.  The  very  interesting  cor- 


One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  wheth  >r  the  de¬ 
fence  ,of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
beef-eaters.  Another  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  train-bands, 
who  had  tied  in  confusion  before  Monmouth’s 
scythe-men,  would  have  faced  the  h  nisehold 
troops  of  Louis.  But  these  arguments  had 
little  effect  on  Cavaliers  who  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  stern  rule  of  the  Protector. 
The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  first  of  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  of 
England,  Edward  Seymour.  He  admitted  that 
the  militia  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but 
maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled.  The 
remodelling  might  require  money;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  rather  give  a  million  t*. 
keep  up  a  force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  than  half  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of 
which  he  must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  train- 
bands  be  disciplined ;  let  the  navy  be  strength¬ 
ened;  and  the  country  would  be  secure.  A 
standing  army  was  at  best,  a  mere  drain  on  the 
public  resources.  The  soldier  was  withdrawn 
from  all  useful  labour.  He  produced  nothing; 
he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other 
men  ;  and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported.  But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing  army,  but 
with  a  popish  standing  army;  with  a  standing 
army  officered  by  men  who  might  be  very 
amiable  and  honourable,  but  who  were  on 
principle  enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  William  Twieden,  member  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the  same  side  with 
great  keenness  and  loud  applause  Sii  Richard 
Temple,  one  of  the  few  Whigs  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  Parliament,  dexterously  accommodating 
his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience,  re¬ 
minded  the  House  that  a  standing  army  had 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  just  authority  of  princes  as  to  the  liberty 
of  nations.  Sir  John  Maynard,  the  most 
learned  lawyer  of  his  time,  took  part  in  the 
debate.  He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  and  could  well  remember  the  political  con¬ 
tests  of  the  reign  of  .Tames  the  First.  He  had 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken 
part  with  the  Roundheads,  but  had  always 
been  for  lenient  counsels,  and  had  laboured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  the  houses.  His  abilities,  which  age  had 
not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge, 
which  had  long  overawed  all  Westminster  Hall, 
commanded  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He,  too,  declared  himself  against  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  regular  forces. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
supply  should  be  granted  to  the  crown,  but  it 
was  also  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient.  This 
last  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
against  the  standing  army.  The  king  was 
greatly  displeased;  and  it  was  whispered  that, 
if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  would  not 
be  of  long  duration.  J 


respondence  of  Adda,  copied  from  the  papal  archives,  1*  1* 
the  British  Museum.  Additional  MSS«  No.  15,395. 

f  This  most  remarkable  despatch  bears  date  the  y .. th 
of  November,  1685,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  t* 
Mr.  Fox’s  History. 

J  Commons'  Journals.  Nov.  12,  1685;  Leeuwen,  Nov. 
JL3;  Barillon,  Nov.  if;  Sir  John  Brainston’s  Memoirs. 
The  best  report  of  the  debates  of  the  Commons  in  Novell? 
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On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed. 
The  language  of  the  country  party  was  percep¬ 
tibly  bolder  and  sharper  than  on  the  preceding 
day.  That  paragraph  of  the  king’s  speech 
which  related  to  supply  preceded  the  para¬ 
graph  which  related  to  the  test.  On  this 
ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the  paragraph  j 
relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in 
committee.  The  Opposition  moved  the  previous 
question.  They  contended  that  the  reason¬ 
able  and  constitutional  practice  was  to  grant 
no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice  j 
if  the  House  thought  itself  bound  servilely  to  J 
follow  the  order  in  which  matters  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  king  from  the  throne. 

The  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
whether  Middleton’s  motion  should  be  put. 
The  noes  were  ordered  bjr  the  speaker  to  go 
forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resented  this  much, 
and  complained  loudly  of  his  servility  and 
partiality  ;  for  they  conceived  that,  according 
to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which  was  then 
in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  more  rational  and  convenient  prac¬ 
tice,  they  were  entitled  to  keep  their  seats  ; 
and  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliamentary  tac¬ 
ticians  of  that  age  that  the  party  which  stayed 
in  the  House  had  an  advantage  over  the  party 
which  went  out,  for  the  accommodation  on  the 
benches  was  then  so  deficient  that  no  person 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good 
Beat  was  willing  to  l»se  it.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  ministers,  many  persons  on 
whose  vote  the  court  had  absolutely  depended 
were  seen  moving  toward  the  door.  Among 
them  was  Charles  Pox,  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth.  The  paymaster  had  been  induced  by 
his  friends  to  absent  himself  during  part  of  the 
discussion.  But  his  anxiety  had  become  insup¬ 
portable.  He  came  down  to  the  speaker’s 
chamber,  heard  part  of  the  debate,  withdrew, 
and,  after  hesitating  for  a  short  time  between 
conscience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
took  a  manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the 
House  just  in  time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the 
army,  Colonel  John  Darcy,  son  of  the  Lord 
Conyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall,  withdrew 
to  the  lobby.  Middleton  went  down  to  the 
bar  and  expostulated  warmly  with  them.  He 
particularly  addressed  himself  to  Kendall,  a 
needy  retainer  of  the  court,  who  had,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Par¬ 
liament,  by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall, 


her,  16S5,  is  one  of  which  the  history  is  somewhat  curious. 
There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harh,  71X7  ;  bans..  253.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  the 
speakers  are  given  at  length.  The  authors  of  the  Life  of 
James  published  in  1702  transcribed  this  report,  but  gave 
only  the  initials  of  the  speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's 
Debater,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  History  guessed  from 
these  iuitiais  at  the  names,  and  sometimes  guessed  wrong. 
They  ascribe  to  Waller  a  very  remarkable  speech,  which 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  and  which  was  really  made 
by  Windham,  member  for  Salisbury.  It,  was  with  some 
concern  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give  up  the  belief 
that  the  last  words  uttered  in  public  by  Waller  were  so 
honourable  to  him. 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1085;  Bramstou’s  Me¬ 
moirs;  Reresby’s  Memoirs;  Barillon,  Nov.  J g ;  Leeuwen, 
Nov.  -IT;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717  ;  The  Case  of 
the  Church  of  England  fairly  stated;  Burnet,  i.  666;  and 
Speaker  Onslow’s  Note. 

t  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  1  tS5  ;  liar). MS.,  7187 ;  Lans. 
MS-,  253. 


and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenced  tc  transpor¬ 
tation.  “  Sir,”  said  Middleton,  “have  not  you 
a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty’s  service?’ 
“Yes,  my  lord,”  answered  Kendall;  “  but  my 
elder  brother  is  just  dead,  and  has  left  me 
seven  hundred  a  year.” 

When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  ayes  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  the  noes  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Commons 
which  had  been  brought  together  by  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  use  of  chicanery,  of  corruption, 
and  of  violence,  in  that  House  of  Commons  of 
which  James  had  said  that  more  than  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  such  as  he 
would  himself  have  nominated,  the  court  had 
sustained  a  defeat  on  a  vital  question.* * 

In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  expressions 
which  the  king  had  used  respecting  the  test 
were,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  taken 
into  consideration.  '  It  was  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  an  address  should  be 
presented  to  him,  reminding  him  that  he  could 
not  legally’  continue  to  employ  officers  who 
refused  to  qualify,  and  pressing  him  to  give 
such  directions  as  might  quiet  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  jealousies  of  his  people. f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords 
should  be  requested  to  join  in  the  address. 
Whether  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by  the 
Opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remon¬ 
strance,  or  artfully  made  by  the  courtiers,  in 
the  hope  that  a  breach  between  the  houses 
might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  discover.  The  proposition  was  rejected.  J 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  amount 
of  supply  to  be  granted.  The  king  wanted 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  the 
ministers  saw  that  it  would  he  vain  to  ask  for 
so  large  a  sum.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  mentioned  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  replied 
that  to  vote  for  sucli  a  grant  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  permanence  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  :  they  were  disposed  to  give  only  so  much 
as  might  suffice  to  keep  the  regular  troops  on 
foot  till  the  militia  could  be  remodelled,  and 
they  therefore  proposed  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  courtiers  exclaimed  against  this 
motion  as  unworthy  of  the  House  and  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  king ;  but  they  were  manfully 
encountered.  One  of  the  western  members, 


J  The  conflicting  testimony  on  this  subject  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary;  and,  after  ioug  consideration,  I  must  own 
that  the  balance  seems  to  me  to  he  exactly  poised.  In  the 
Life  of  James.  (1702.1  the  motion  is  represented  as  a  court 
motion.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  was  corrected  by  the 
Pretender  himself. — (Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii. 
55.)  On  the  other  hand,  Rereshy,  who  was  present,  and 
Barillon.  who  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  repro- 
seuts  the  motion  as  an  Opposition  motion.  The  llarleian 
and  Lnnsdowne  manuseripts  differ  in  the  single  word  on 
which  the  whole  depends.  Unfortunately,  Bramston  was 
not  at  the  House  that  day.  James  Van  Leeuwen  men¬ 
tions  the  motion,  but  does  not  add  a  word  which  can 
throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties,  I  must 
own  myself  unable  to  draw  with  confidence  any  inference 
from  the  names  of  the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and 
Sir  Franeis  Russell  for  the  majority,  and  Lord  Ancram 
and  Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  minority.  I  should  have 
thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with  the  court,  and  Sir 
Henry  Goodricke  likely  to  go  with  the  Opposition. 
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John  Windham,  who  sat  for  Salisbury,  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  himself.  He  had  always, 
he  said,  looked  with  dread  and  aversion  on 
standing  armies,  and  recent  experience  had 
strengthened  those  feelings.  He  then  ventured 
to  touch  on  a  theme  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  avoided.  He  described  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  western  counties.  The  people,  he 
said,  were  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  troops, 
weary  of  free  quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still 
fouler  crimes  which  the  law  called  felonies,  but 
for  which,  when  perpetrated  by  this  class  of 
felons,  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  king’s 
servants  had  indeed  told  the  House  that  excel¬ 
lent  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  army,  but  none  could  venture  to 
say  that  these  rules  had  been  observed.  What, 
then,  was  the  inevitable  inference  ?  Did  not 
the  contrast  between  the  paternal  injunctions 
issued  from  the  throne  and  the  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  soldiers  prove  that  the  army  was 
even  now  too  strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as 
for  the  people  ?  The  Commons  might  surely, 
with  perfect  consistency,  while  they  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  refuse  to  make  any  addition  to  a  force 
which  it  was  clear  that  his  majesty  could  not 
manage. 

The  motion  that  the  sura  to  be  granted  should 
not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 
lost  by  twelve  votes.  This  victory  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  was  little  better  than  a  defeat.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheartened, 
retreated  a  little,  made  another  stand,  and 
proposed  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  committee  divided  again,  and 
the  courtiers  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in 
procession  to  Whitehall  with  their  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  test.  The  king  received 
them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  drawn 
up  in  respectful  and  affectionate  language;  for 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
it  were  zealously  and  even  superstitiously  loyal, 
and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert  some  compli¬ 
mentary  phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  which 
the  courtiers  thought  offensive.  The  answer  of 
James  was  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand.  He 
leclared  himself  greatly  displeased  and  amazed 
that  the  Commons  should  have  profited  so  little 
by  the  admonition  which  he  had  given  them. 
“But,”  said  he,  “however  you  may  proceed  on 
your  part,  I  will  be  very  steady  in  all  the  pro¬ 
mises  which  I  have  made  to  you.”f 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  chamber, 
discontented,  yet  somewhat  overawed.  To  most 
of  them  the  king  was  still  an  object  of  filial 
reverence.  Three  more  years  filled  with  inju¬ 
ries,  and  with  insults  more  galling  than  injuries, 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  ties 
which  bound  the  Cavalier  gentry  to  the  throne. 

The  speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
king’s  reply.  There  was,  for  some  time,  a  so¬ 
lemn  stillness ;  and  then  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read  in  regular  course,  and  the  House  went  into 
committee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  16,  1685;  Harl.  MS.,  7187; 
bans.  MS.,  235. 

t  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  17,  18,  1685. 

f  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  18,  1685;  Harl.  MS.,  7187; 
Lans.  MS.,  253 ;  Burnet,  i.  667. 

J  Lonsdale’s  I’emoirs.  Burnet  tells  ua  (i.  667)  that  a 
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In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  Op¬ 
position  revived.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  speaker  resumed  the  chair,  Wharton,  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking 
his  majesty’s  answer  into  consideration.  John 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  though  a  noted  Tory, 
seconded  Wharton.  “  I  hope,”  he  said,  “  that 
we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  not 
be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a  few  high 
words.” 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely  spoken.  The 
whole  House  was  in  a  tempest.  “Take  down 
his  words,”  “To  the  bar,”  “To  the  Tower,” 
resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who  were 
most  lenient  proposed  that  the  offender  should 
be  reprimanded,  but  the  ministers  vehemently 
insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
House  might  pardon,  they  said,  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  par¬ 
don  an  insult  offered  to  the  crown.  Coke  was 
seut  to  the  Tower.  The  indiscretion  of  one 
man  had  deranged  the  whole  system  of  tactics 
which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that 
moment,  Edward  Seymour  attempted  to  rally 
his  followers,  exhorted  them  to  fix  a  day  for 
discussing  the  king’s  answer,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  that  the  discussion  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  respect  due  from  subjects  to 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  so  much 
incensed  by  the  rudeness  of  Coke,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  divide.  J 

The  House  adjourned,  and  the  ministers  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
was  quelled.  But  on  the  morrow,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  November,  new  and  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  appeared.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  from  all  parts  of  England 
against  the  late  elections.  When,  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Seymour  had  com¬ 
plained  of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  the 
government  had  prevented  the  sense  of  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  from  being  fairly  taken,  he  had 
found  no  seconder.  But  many  who  had  then 
flinched  from  his  side  had  subsequently  taken 
heart,  and,  with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member 
from  Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had,  before 
the  recess,  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  abuses  which  had  so  much  ex¬ 
cited  the  public  mind.  The  House  was  now 
in  a  much  more  angry  temper, xand  many  voices 
w'ere  boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation. 
The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation  ex¬ 
pected,  and  should  have,  signal  redress.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  was  dexterously  intimated  that  the 
best  atonement  which  a  gentlemen  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  by  irregular 
means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to  use  his 
ill-acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country.  No  member,  who, 
in  that  crisis,  did  his  duty  had  any  thing,  to 
fear.  It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him, 
but  the  whole  influence  of  the  Opposition  should 
be  employed  to  procure  his  re-election.  \ 

sharp  debate  about  elections  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  Coke's  committal.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  on  the  39th  of  November,  fbr  Coke  was  committed 
late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  oil  the 
20th.  Burnet’s  narrative  is  confirmed  »y  the  Journals, 
from  which  it  appears  that  several  elections  were  undei 
discussion  on  the  19th. 
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On  the  same  day  it  became  clear  that  the 
spirit  of  opt  sition  had  spread  from  the  Com- 
moDs  to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  Wi  iam  Cavendish,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
took  the  lea i  in  the  Upper  House:  and  he  was 
well  qualified  to  ic  so.  In  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence  he  was  second  to  none  of  the  English 
nobles,  and  the  general  voice  designated  him 
as  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  Hi-  mag¬ 
nificence,  his  taste,  his  talents,  his  classical 
learning,  his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and  urba¬ 
nity  ti  Lis  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted 
from  the  wide-spread  contagion  of  that  age. 
Though  an  enemy  of  popery  and  of  arbitrary 
power;  he  had  Veen  averse  to  extreme  courses: 
had  been  willing,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
lest.  agree  to  a  compromise:  and  had  never 
been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  imprudent 
schemes  which  had  brought  discredit  on  the 
Whig  parry:  '  t.  though  regretting  part  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  not.  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  failed  to  perform  zealously  the  most  ar¬ 
duous  and  perilous  duties  of  friendship.  He 
had  st  :  :-l  near  Russell  at  the  bar.  had  parted 
from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of  the  execution 
with  cl :  se  err' t  aces  and  with  many  r  otter  tears, 
nay.  had  ottered  to  manage  an  escape  at  the 
hazard  of  his  .own  life.'*  This  great  nobleman 
n :  w  prop  sed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for 
considering  the  royal  speech.  It  was  con¬ 
tended.  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Lords,  by 
voting  thanks  tor  the  speech,  had  precluded 
themselves  from  complaining  of  it  :  hut  this 
objection  was  treated  with  contempt  by  Hali¬ 
fax.  ••  Such  thanks,”  he  said,  with  the  sar¬ 
castic  pleasantry  in  which  he  excelled,  "implv 
no  approbation.  We  are  thankful  whenever 
our  gracious  sovereign  deigns  to  sp>eak  to  ns. 
Especia..y  thankful  are  we  when,  as  on  the 
present  he  speaks  out,  and  gives  us 

fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to  suffer.'  r  Doc¬ 
tor  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  stK>ke 
strongly  for  the  motion.  Though  not  gifted 
with  eminent  abilities,  nor  deeply  versed  in  the 
learning  of  c.:s  profession,  he  was  always  heard 
by  the  House  with  respect,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  few  clergymen  who  could,  in  that  age.  boast 
of  no  t  .e  bl  :  i.  His  own  loyalty,  and  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  family,  had  been  signally  proved. 
H:s  rather,  tne  second  Earl  of  Northampton, 
had  fought  bravely  for  King  Charles  the  First, 
and.  surrounded  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers, 
had  laden,  sword  in  hand,  refusing  to  give  or 
taKe  quarter.  The  bishop  himself,  before  he 
was  ordained,  had  borne  arms  in  the  Life 
Guar  is  :  and.  th  ugh  he  generally  did  his  vest 
to  preserve  the  gravity  and  sobriety  befitting  a 
p re. ate.  s  me  flashes  of  his  military  spirit 
would,  to  the  last,  occasionally  break  forth. 
He  ha  1  been  intrusted  with  the  religious  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  two  princesses,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  oi  that  important  duty  in  a  manner 

*  Burnet-  i.  jkO  :  Fnner&I  5*?Tm,~n  of  the  Dnke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  preached  by  Kennel,  17 OS :  Travel*  o»'  Cosmo  ILL  in 
Fjjglaad- 

-  Bran*::  n"?  Memoirs.  Bum-:  is  incorrect  Loth  as  to 
the  time  when  this  remark  was  made  and  as  to  the  person 
who  made  it. 

1  Weed,  A  tic  Ox.;  Gooch’s  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bishop 
Cnwuptf 

\  Trough's  Diary. 

y  Barii^.-n  has  riven  the  best  account  of  this  dehate.  I 
“TtrAci  Lis  report  of  Mordaiint's  speech.  "*  Milord  Mor- 


which  had  satisfied  all  good  Protestants,  and 
had  secured  to  him  considerable  influence  over 
the  minds  :f  his  pupils,  especially  :  the  Lady 
Anne.J  He  now  declared  that  he  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  brethren,  and 
that,  in  their  opinion  and  in  his  ow  n.  the  whole 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  •  :  ; he  realm 
was  in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  that 
day  was  made  by  a  young  man.  wi.  ,e  eccen¬ 
tric  career  was  destined  to  amaze  Europe. 
This  was  Charles  Mordaunt.  Vis-  nut  Mor- 
daunt,  widely  renowned,  many  years  later,  as 
Earl  of  Peterborough.  Already  he  had  given 
abundant  proofs  of  his  courage,  of  his  capa¬ 
city,  and  of  that  strange  un-  undness  of  mind 
which  male  his  courage  and  capacity  almost 
useless  to  his  country.  Already  he  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  as 
a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  his 
heart  on  rivalling  Bonrdaloue  and  Bcssuet, 
Though  an  avowed  free-thinker,  he  had  sat  up 
all  night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and  had 
with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  edifying 
the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  with  his  pious  ora¬ 
tory.}  He  now  addressed  the  House  of  Peers, 
for  the  first  time,  with  characteristic  el  uenee, 
-  rightlii  ss,  and  audacity.  He  blamed  the 
Commons  for  not  having  taken  a  bolder  line. 
••They  have  been  afraid.”  he  said.  “  to  speak 
out.  They  have  talked  of  apprehensions  and 
jealousies.  What  have  apprehension  and  jea¬ 
lousy  to  do  here?  Apprehension  and  jealousy 
are  the  feelings  with  which  we  r  _•  .r  future 
and  uncertain  evils.  The  evil  which  »e  are 
considering  is  neither  future  u  r  uncertain.  A 
standing  army  exists.  It  is  ffi.  ere  1  1  y  •  o  i-:<. 
We  have  no  foreign  enemy.  There  is  n  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  land.  For  what.  then,  is  this  force 
maintained,  except  for  the  purpose  of  subvert¬ 
ing  our  laws,  and  establishing  that  nr!  itrary 
power  which  is  so  justly  abhorred  by  English¬ 
men  ?’T  (| 

Jeffreys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the 
coarse  and  savage  style  of  which  he  was  a 
master:  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  not 
quite  no  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  pow¬ 
erful  barons  of  England  in  their  own  hall,  as 
to  intimidate  barristers  whose  bread  ie:  ended 
on  his  favour,  or  prisoners  whose  necks  were 
at  his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  attacking  and  domineering,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents  and  courage,  generally 
makes  a  mean  figure  when  he  is  vigorously 
assailed:  for.  being  unaccustomed  to  stand  on 
the  -defensive,  he  bee --mes  confused :  and  the 
knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he  ha?  insulted 
are  enjoying  his  confusion,  confuses  him  still 
more.  Jeffreys  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  become  a  great  man.  encountered 
on  equal  terms  by  adversaries  who  did  not  fear 
him.  To  the  general  delight,  he  passed  at  once 
from  the  extreme  of  insolence  to  the  extreme 
of  meanness,  and  could  not  refrain  frem  weep- 

dannt,  que-ique  jenne.  paria  a\er  eloquence  et  frrre.  D 
dit  que  la  question  n'etoit  pas  rednite.  ec-mme  la  Chambre 
des  Gomrauues  le  preteDdc-ir.  a  querir  des  jalousies  et  dfS- 
ances.  ui  arc-lent  Hen  dans  les  oh'  -  -  in  vrtain-  s  ;  coals 
que  ce  qui  se  pass. it  ne  l'etoit  p-as.  qn'il  v  jt  1:  une  arm 6e 
snr  p-lri  qu:  subsistein  et  que  e:  It  remplie  d'  r  -  rs  fV.ho- 
Hques.  qu:  ne  pouveit  erre  eonserrte  que  p  ir  !e  renTeraa- 
ment  des  lolx.  et  que  la  suhsisTanoe  de  l'arcue- .  quand-U 
n'v  a  aueune  querns  ni  au  dedans  ni  an  dehors,  licit  1’eta- 
blissement  at  qousemn  aril tra ire.  pour  lequel  lea 
Aujlca  out  une  aTerson  si  hien  facade  “ 
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tog  with  rage  and  vexation.*  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  w.ts  wanting  to  his  humiliation;  for  the 
House  was  crowded  by  about  a  hundred  peers, 
a  larger  number  than  had  voted  even  on  the 
great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  king, 
too,  was  present.  Ilis  brother  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Lords 
for  amusement,  and  used  often  to  say  that  a 
debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a  comedy.  James 
came,  not  to  be  diverted,  but  in  the  hope  that 
his  presence  might  impose  some  restraint  on 
the  discussion.  He  was  disappointed.  The 
sense  of  the  House  was  so  strongly  manifested, 
that,  after  a  closing  speech  of  great  keenness 
from  Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  venture  to 
divide.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  taking  the 
royal  speech  into  consideration ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  every  peer  who  was  not  at  a 
distance  from  Westminster  should  be  in  his 
place. f 

On  the  following  morning  the  king  came 
down,  in  his  robes,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the 
Commons  to  the  bar ;  and  the  chancellor  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  tenth  of  February.  J  The  members  who 
had  voted  against  the  court  were  dismissed 
from  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted 
the  pay  office.  The  Bishop  of  London  ceased 
to  be  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  his  name 
was  struck  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an 
end  to  a  legal  proceeding  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Stamford, 
sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
of  England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and 
committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  accused  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
A  true  bill  had  been  found  against  him  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London,  and  had  been 
removed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  court 
before  which  a  peer  of  the  realm  can,  during  a 
sessiop  of  Parliament,  be  arraigned  for  any  of¬ 
fence  higher  than  a  misdemeanor.  The  first  of  De¬ 
cember  had  been  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  orders 
had  been  given  that  Westminster  Hall  should 
be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  hangings.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prorogation,  the  hearing  of  the 
cause  was  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  Stamford  soon  regained  his  liberty.  $ 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were  in 
confinement  when  the  session  closed,  Charles 
Gerard,  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Gerard 
and  Hampden  were  accused  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  Delamere  of  hav¬ 
ing  abetted  the  western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
put  either  Gerard  or  Hampden  to  death.  Grey 

*  He  was  very  easily  moved  to  tears.  “  He  could  not,” 
Pays  the  author  of  the  Panegyric,  “refrain  from  weeping 
on  bold  affronts.”  And  again  :  “  They  talk  of  his  hector¬ 
ing  and  proud  carriage;  what  could  be  more  humble  than 
for  a  man  in  his  great  post  to  cry  and  sob  ?”  In  the  answer 
to  the  Panegyric,  it  is  said  that  “  his  having  no  command 
of  his  tears  spoiled  him  for  a  hypocrite.” 

f  Lords’ Journals,  Nov.  19,  1685;  Barillon,  ;  Dutch 
Despatch,  Nov.  3  ;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Nov.  19;  Burnet,  i. 
665.  The  closing  speech  of  Halifax  is  mentioned  by  the 
nuncio  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  Adda,  about  a  month 
later,  J^sars  strong  testimony  to  Halifax's  powers : — 


had  stipulated  for  their  lives  before  he  Consent¬ 
ed  to  become  a  witness  against  them.|j  But 
there  was  a-  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing 
them.  They  were  heirs  to  large  property;  but 
their  fathers  were  still  living.  The  court  could 
therefore  get  little  in  the  way  of  ransom.  Ge¬ 
rard  was  tried,  and,  from  the  very  scanty  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  to 
have  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and 
force.  He  boasted  of  the  exertions  and  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  his  family  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  proved  RumsSy,  the  witness  who 
had  murdered  Russell  by  teliing  one  story  and 
Cornish  by  telling  another,  to  be  utterly  unde¬ 
serving  of  credit.  The  jury,  with  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  After  long  im 
prisonment,  Gerard  was  suffered  to  redeem 
liimself.^[  Hampci, •”  bad  inherited  the  political 
opinions  and  a  larg .  snare  of  the  talents  of  his 
grandfather,  but  ban  degenerated  from  the  up¬ 
rightness  and  the  courage  by  which  his  grand¬ 
father  had  been  distinguished.  It  appears  that 
the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long  kept 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  in  order  that  his  far 
mily  might  be  induced  to  pay  largely  for  mer¬ 
cy.  His  spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death. 
When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
not  only  pleaded  guilty,  but  disgraced  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  which  he  bore  by  abject  submis¬ 
sions  and  entreaties.  He  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassination  ; 
but  he  owned  that  he  had  meditated  rebellion, 
professed  deep  repentance  for  his  offence,  im¬ 
plored  the  intercession  of  the  judges,  and  vow¬ 
ed  that,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  extended  to 
him,  his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in  evincing 
his  gratitude  for  such  goodness.  The  Whigs 
were  furious  at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving  of  blame 
than  Grey,  who,  even  in  turning  king’s  evi¬ 
dence,  had  preserved  a  certain  decorum. 
Hampden’s  life  was  spared ;  but  his  family 
paid  several  thousand  pounds  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor.  Some  courtiers  of  less  note  succeeded  in 
extorting  smaller  sums.  The  unhappy  man 
had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degrada¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  stooped.  He  survived  the 
day  of  his  ignominy  several  years.  He  lived 
to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  be  once  more 
an  important  member  of  it,  to  rise  high  in  the 
state,  and  to  make  his  persecutors  tremble  in 
their  turn  ;  but  his  prosperity  was  embittered 
by  one  insupportable  recollection.  He  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length  died 
by  his  own  hand.** 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal 
mercy,  would  have  found  it,  is  not  very  proba¬ 
ble.  It  is  certain  that  every  advantage  which 
the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government 
was  used  against  him  without  scruple  or  shame. 
He  was  in  a  different  situation  from  that  in 
which  Stamford  stood.  The  indictment  against 


“  Da  questo  uomo  che  ha  gran  credito  nel  Parlauiento,  e 
grande  eloquenza,  non  si  possono  attendere  Che  fiore  con- 
tradizioni,  e  nel  partito  Regio  non  vi  e  uu  uomo  da  con- 
trapporsi.” — Dec.  | . 

J  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  20,  1685. 

jl  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  11,  17,  18,  1685. 

||  Burnet,  i.  646. 

c  Bramston’s  Memoirs ;  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

**  The" trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Bramston!* 
Memoirs;  Burnet,  i.  647 ;  Lords’  Journals,  Dec.  20,  16S9t 
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Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  prosecuted  till  that  : 
House  should  reassemble.  All  the  peers  would  ; 
then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well  j 
of  law  as  of  fact.  But  the  bill  against  Dela- 
mere  was  not  found  till  after  the  prorogation.* 
He  was  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward.  This  court,  to  ! 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  Parliament, 
the  cognisance  of  treasons  and  felonies  commit¬ 
ted  by  temporal  peers,  was  then  so  constituted 
that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political  offence 
could  expect  an  impartial  trial.  The  crown  J 
named  a  lord  high  steward.  The  lord  high 
steward  named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
to  sit  on  their  accused  b''<  i‘:er.  The  number 
to  be  summoned  was  in  1  r  .nte.  No  challenge 
was  allowed.  A  simple  majority,  provided  that  | 
it  consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
The  high  steward  was  sole  judge  of  the  law  ; 
and  the  lords  triers  formed  merely  a  jury  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  fact.  Jeffreys 
was  appointed  high  steward.  He  selected 
thirty  triers ;  and  the  selection  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  All  the 
thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  prisoner,  fifteen  of  them  were  colonels 
of  regiments,  and  might  be  removed  from  their 
lucrative  commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king.  Among  the  remaining  fifteen  were  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  principal  secretary  of  state, 
the  steward  of  the  household,  the  controller 
of  the  household,  the  captain  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners,  the  queen’s  chamber¬ 
lain,  and  other  persons  who  were  bound  by 
strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  court.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Delamere  had  some  great  advantages  over 
the  humbler  culprits  who  had  been  arraigned 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  the  jurymen,  bitter 
partisans,  taken  for  a  single  day  by  courtly 
sheriff's  from  the  mass  of  society,  and  speedily 
sent  back  to  mingle  with  that  mass,  were  under 
no  restraint  of  shame,  and,  being  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  weigh  evidence,  followed  without 
scruple  the  directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the 
High  Steward’s  Court  every  trier  was  a  man  of 
some  experience  in  grave  affairs.  Every  trier 
filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Every  trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest,  had  to 
rise  separately  and  to  give  in  his  verdict,  on 
his  honour,  before  a  great  concourse.  That 
verdict,  accompanied  with  his  name,  would  go 
to  every  part  of  the  world  and  would  live  in 
history.  Moreover,  though  the  selected  nobles 
were  all  Tories,  and  almost  all  place-men, 
many  of  them  had  begun  to  look  with  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  the  king’s  proceedings,  and  to  doubt 
whether  the  case  of  Delamere  might  not  soon 
be  their  own. 

Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was  his  wont, 
insolently  and  unjustly.  He  had,  indeed,  an 
old  grudge  to  stimulate  his  zeal.  He  had  been 
chief  justice  of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then 
Mr.  Booth,  represented  that  county  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Booth  had  bitterly  complained  to  the 
Commons  that  the  dearest  interests  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  were  intrusted  to  a  drunken  jack¬ 


pudding  J  The  revengeful  judge  was  now  r.oi 
ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices  which  even  in  an 
advocate  would  have  been  culpable.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  lords  triers,  in  very  significant  lan¬ 
guage,  that  Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  bill  for  attainting  Monmouth;  a 
fact  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be.  in  evi¬ 
dence.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Jeffreys 
to  overawe  a  synod  of  peers  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  overawing  common  juries.  The 
evidence  for  the  crown  would  probably  have 
been  thought  amply  sufficient  on  the  western 
circuit  or  at  the  city  sessions,  but  could  not  for 
a  moment  impose  on  such  men  ns  Rochester, 
Godolphin,  and  Churchill ;  nor  were  they,  with 
all  their  faults,  depraved  enough  to  condemn  a 
man  to  death  against  the  plainest  rules  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough  were  pro¬ 
duced,  but  could  only  repeat  what  they  had 
heard  said  by  Monmouth  and  by  Wildmnn’s 
emissaries.  The  principal  witness  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  a  miscreant  named  Saxton,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  now 
labouring  to  earn  his  pardon  by  swearing 
against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to 
have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All  the  triers, 
from  Churchill,  who,  as  junior  baron,  spoke 
first,  up  to  the  treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their 
honour,  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.  The 
gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding  made 
a  deep  impression  even  on  the  nuncio,  accus¬ 
tomed  as  he  was  to  the  ceremonies  of  Romo  ; 
ceremonies  which,  in  solemnity  and  splendour, 
exceed  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  show.  J 
The  king,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to 
complain  of  a  decision  evidently  just,  went  into 
a  rage  with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the  wretch 
should  first  be  pilloried  before  Westminster 
Hall  for  perjury,  and  then  sent  down  to  the 
west  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for 
treason.  § 

The  public  j oy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere 
was  great.  The  reign  of  terror  was  over.  The 
innocent  began  to  breathe  freely,  and  false  ac¬ 
cusers  to  tremble,  One  letter  written  on  this 
occasion  is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears. 
The  widow  of  Russell,  in  her  retirement, 
learned  the  good  news  with  mingled  feelings. 
“I  do  bless  God,”  she  wrote,  “that  he  has 
caused  some  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  this  poor  land.  Yet  when  I  should 
rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a  cor¬ 
ner  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of  no 
more  gladness ;  but  every  new  circumstance, 
the  very  comparing  my  night  of  sorrow  after 
such  a  day,  with  theirs  of  joy,  docs;  from  a 
reflection  of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  un¬ 
easy  mind.  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the 
close  of  theirs  like  mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
giving  some  time  to  lament  mine  was  not  like 
j  theirs.”|| 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The 
death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with  signs  of  ten¬ 
derness  and  remorse  by  the  populace  to  whose 
rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
proscription.  The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks 
the  close  of  another.  The  crimes  which  had 


*  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  9,  10,  10,  1(585. 
t  Speech  on  the  Corruption  of  tlio  Judges  in  Lord  Dela- 
inere’s  works,  1094. 

}  Fu  una  fuuzione  pioua  di  gravity  di  ordino,  e  di  gran 
fpociositA.  Adda,  Jan  1686 


\  The  Trial  is  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  Loeuwen 
£f,  tjj,  1686. 

II  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitsvrl’liam,  Jan.  18,  1616. 
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disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  had  been  fearfully  expiated.  The  blood 
of  innocent  papists  had  been  avenged  more 
than  tenfold  by  the  blood  of  zealous  Protest¬ 
ants.  Another  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms.  Old 
allies  were  separating.  Old  enemies  were  unit¬ 
ing.  Discontent  was  spreading  fast  through 
all  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately  dominant.  A 
hope,  still,  indeed,  faint  and  indefinite,  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  revenge,  animated  the  party  which 
had  lately  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Amid  such 
circumstances  the  eventful  and  troubled  year 
1085  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  king  from 
the  gentle  remonstrances  of  the  houses;  but 
he  had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances,  similar 
in  effect,  though  uttered  in  a  tone  even  more 
cautious  and  subdued.  Some  men  who  had 
hitherto  served  him  but  too  strenuously  for 
their  own  fame  and  for  the  public  welfare  had 
begun  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what 
they  felt. 

During  many  years,  the  zeal  of  the  English 
Tory  for  hereditary  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for 
the  established  religion  had  grown  up  together 
and  had  strengthened  each  other.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments, 
which  seemed  inseparable  and  even  identical, 
might  one  day  be  found  to  be  not  only  distinct, 
but  incompatible.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com¬ 
mons,  the  cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of 
the  hierarchy  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  one. 
Charles  the  First  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  her  martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in  secret. 
In  public  he  had  ever  professed  himself  her 
grateful  and  devoted  son,  had  knelt  at  her 
altars,  and,  in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had 
sucoeeded  in  persuading  the  great  body  of  her 
adherents  that  he  felt  a  sincere  preference  for 
her.  Whatever  conflicts,  therefore,  the  honest 
Cavalier  might  have  had  to  maintain  against 
Whigs  and  Roundheads,  he  had,  at  least,  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  by  conflict  in  his  own 
mind,  lie  had  seen  the  path  of  duty  plain 
before  him.  Through  good  and  evil  he  was  to 
be  true  to  Church  and  king.  Rut  if  those 
two  august  and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  connected  that 
those  who  were  true  to  one  could  not  be  false 
to  the  other,  should  be  divided  by  a  deadly 
enmity,  what  course  was  the  orthodox  Royalist 
to  take  ?  What  situation  could  be  more  trying 
than  that  in  which  he  would  be  placed,  dis¬ 
tracted  between  two  duties  equally  sacred, 
between  two  affections  equally  ardent?  IIow 
was  he  to  give  to  Cnesur  all  that  was  Caesar’s, 
and  yet  to  withhold  from  Cod  no  part  of  what 
was  God’s  ?  None  who  felt  thus  could  have 
watched,  without  deep  concern  and  gloomy 
forebodings,  the  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  test.  If 
James  could  even  now  be  induced  to  reconsider 
his  course,  to  let  the  houses  reassemble,  and 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  all  might  yet  be 
well. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  king’s  two 
kinsmen,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Roches¬ 
ter.  The  power  and  favour  of  these  noblemen 
seemed  to  be  great  indeed.  The  younger  bro- 


1  <■> 
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ther  was  lord  treasurer  and  prime  minister  j 
and  the  elder,  after  holding  the  privy  seal  dur¬ 
ing  some  months,  had  been  aj  pointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  venerable  Ormond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Preston, 
who,  as  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  recently  learned  by  proof  how  dear  the 
established  religion  was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of 
England,  were  also  for  moderate  counsels. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  year  these 
statesmen  and  the  great  party  which  they  re¬ 
presented  had  to  suffer  a  cruel  mortification. 
That  the  late  king  had  been  at  heart  a  Roman 
Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  sus¬ 
pected  and  whispered,  but  not  formally  an¬ 
nounced.  The  disclosure,  indeed,  could  not 
be  made  without  great  scandal.  Charles  had, 
times  without  number,  declared  himself  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
the  Eucharist  from  the  bishops  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  Those  Protestants  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  difficulties,  and  who  still 
cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  him, 
must  be  filled  with  shame  and  indignation  by 
learning  that  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie ; 
that,  while  he  professed  to  belong  to  their  com¬ 
munion,  he  had  really  regarded  them  as  here¬ 
tics  ;  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  a  concealed  papist  had  been  the 
only  people  wli'o  had  formed  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  character.  Even  Louis  understood 
enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truth 
might  do  harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of  Charles 
strictly  secret.*  James,  while  his  power  was 
still  new,  had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was 
advisable  to  be  cautious,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  a  time,  therefore,  evei'y  man 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished.  The 
papists  claimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their 
proselyte.  The  Whigs  execrated  him  ns  a 
hypocrite  and  a  renegade.  The  Tories  re¬ 
garded  the  report  of  his  apostasy  as  a  calumny 
which  papists  and  Whigs  had,  for  very  differ¬ 
ent  reasons,  a  common  interest  in  circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly  discon¬ 
certed  the  whole  Anglican  party.  Two  pa¬ 
pers,  in  which  were  set  forth  very  concisely  the 
arguments  ordinarily  used  by  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  had  been 
found  in  Charles’s  strong  box,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  his  handwriting.  These  papers  James 
showed  triumphantly  to  several  Protestants, 
and  declared  that,  to  his  knowledge,  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  lived  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic.f 
One  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  Snneroft.  He 
read  them  with  much  emotion,  and  remained 
silent.  Such  silence  was  only  the  natural 
effect  of  a  struggle  between  respect  and  vexa¬ 
tion.  But  Janies  supposed  that  the  primate 
was  struck  dumb  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  his  grace  to 
produce,  with  the  help  of  the  whole  episcopal 
bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  “  Let  me  have  a 
solid  answer,  and  in  a  gentlemanlike  style,  and 
it  may  have  the  effect  which  you  so  much  de¬ 
sire  of  bringing  me  over  to  your  Church.’* 


*  Louis  to  Bariilon,  Feb.  }.  n ■  168 g- 
t  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  2,  f685. 
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The  archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  ' 
such  an  answer  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  written,  but  declined  the  controversy  on 
the  plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  master.  This  plea  the  king  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  subterfuge  of  a  vanquished  dis¬ 
putant.*  Had  he  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  polemical  literature  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  he  would  Tiave  known  that  the 
documents  to  which  he  attached  so  much  value 
might  have  been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fif¬ 
teen  in  the  college  of  Douay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Protestant  divines,  been  ten  thousand  times 
refuted.  In  his  ignorant  exultation,  he  ordered 
these  tracts  to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp 
of  typography,  and  appended  to  them  a  declara¬ 
tion  attested  by  his  sign  manual,  and  certifying 
that  the  originals  were  in  his  brother's  own 
hand.  James  himself  distributed  the  whole 
edition  among  his  courtiers  and  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  humbler  rank  who  crowded  round  his 
coach.  He  gave  one  copy  to  a  young  woman 
of  mean  condition,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and  comforted 
by  the  perusal.  In  requital  of  his  kindness, 
she  delivered  to  him,  a  few  days  later,  an 
epistle  adjuring  him  to  come  out  of  the  mysti¬ 
cal  Babylon,  and  to  dash  from  his  lips  the  cup 
of  fornications. f 

These  tilings  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tory 
churchmen.  Nor  were  the  most  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  noblemen  much  better  pleased. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  been  excused  if  pas¬ 
sion  had,  at  this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  justice,  for  they 
had  suffered  much.  Protestant  jealousy  had 
degraded  them  from  the  rank  to  which  they 
were  born,  had  closed  the  doors  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had 
signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the  com 
mand  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a  trust  for 
the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  con¬ 
quered  at  Flodden  and  Saint  Quentin.  There 
was  scarcely  one  eminent  peer  attached  to  the 
old  faith  whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose 
life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not 
passed  months  in  the  Tower,  who  had  not  often 
anticipated  for  himself  the  fate  of  Stafford. 
Men  who  had  been  so  long  and  cruelly  op¬ 
pressed  might  have  been  pardoned  if  they  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  at  once  greatness  and  revenge.  But  neither 
fanaticism  nor  ambition,  neither  resentment  for 
past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication  produced  by 
sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  from  perceiving  that 
the  prosperity  which  they  at  length  enjoyed 
was  only  temporary,  and,  unless  wisely  used, 
might  be  fatal  to  them.  They  had  been  taught, 
by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the  antipathy  of  the 
nation  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fancy  which 
would  yield  to  the  mandatg  of  a  prince,  but  a 
profound  sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  genera¬ 
tions,  diffused  through  all  ranks  and  parties,  and 
intertwined  not  less  closely  with  the  principles 
of  the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the 


*  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  9,  Orig.  Mem. 

\  Leeuwen,  Jan.  A.  and  1  1(\  16S6.  tier  letter,  though 
very  long  and  very  absurd,  was  thought  worth  sending  to 
ihe  States-General  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 


Whig.  It  was  indeed  in  the  power  ot  the  king, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  pren  gative  of  mercy,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet 
management,  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a 
repeal  of  the  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabl’d 
ties  on  those  who  professed  his  religion;  but  if 
he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  England  by  rude  means,  it  was  eas\  to  see 
that  the  violent  compression  of  so  powerful  and 
elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed  by  as  violent 
a  recoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  peers,  by  pre¬ 
maturely  attempting  to  force  their  w  ay  into  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
lose  their  mansions  and  their  ample  cst, .tos, 
and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on  l  ow  er 
Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches  of  Italian 
convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbert, 
earl  of  Powis,  w  ho  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy, 
and  who,  according  to  Oates,  w  as  to  have  boon 
prime  minister  if  the  Popish  Plot  had  succeeded. 
John  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought 
gallantly  for  Charles  the  First,  had  been  re¬ 
warded  after  the  Restoration  with  high  honours 
aud  commands,  and  had  quitted  them  when  the 
Test  Act  was  passed.  With  these  distinguished 
leaders  all  the  noblest  aud  most  opulent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  Church  concurred,  except  Lord 
Arundell  of  W ardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 
into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  ot 
Roman  Catholics  whose  hearts  had  been  ulcer 
ated  by  old  injuries,  whose  heads  had  been 
turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impatient 
to  climb  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Mate, 
and  who,  having  little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled 
by  thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning.  One  of 
these  was  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  C'astlemaino 
in  Ireland,  and  husband  ot"theDuche-s  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  His  title  had  notoriously  been  purchased 
by  his  wife’s  dishonour  and  his  ow  n.  Il\>  for¬ 
tune  was  small.  His  temper,  naturally  un¬ 
gentle,  had  been  exasperated  bv  his  domestic 
vexations,  by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by 
vliat  he  had  undergone  iu  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  had  been  long  a  prisoner, 
and  had  at  length  been  tried  for  his  life.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the  bar  till  the 
first  burst  of  popular  rage  had  spent  itself, 
and  till  the  credit-  of  the  false  witnesses  had 
been  blown  upon.  He  had  therefore  escaped, 
though  very  narrowly. J  With  Castlemaine  was 
I  allied  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's 
hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jormyn,  whom  James 
had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord 
:  Dover.  Jormyn  had  boon  distinguished  more 
than  twenty  years  before  by  his  vagrant  amours 
and  his  desperate  duels.  He  was  now  ruined 
by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve  his  fallen 
I  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from  which 
the  laws  excluded  liim.J  To  the  same  party 
belonged  an  intriguing,  pushing  Irishman, 
named  White,  who  had  been  much  abroad,  who 
had  served  the  house  of  Austria  as  somethin'.' 
between  an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been 


t  Sec  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trial*  an'  hi, 
curious  manifesto,  printed  in  1081. 

5  Mdmoire*  do  Urummout ;  IVpvs’s  Diary,  Ang  19,  Uklj; 
Bourepaux  to  Seiguelay,  Feb.  Jj,  ldsti. 
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rewarded  fu.  s  services  with  the  title  of  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Aioeville.* 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  this  reckless  fac¬ 
tion  was  strengthened  by  an  important  re-en¬ 
forcement.  .  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  fiercest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all 
those  who  hated  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England,  arrived  at  court  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Norman 
family  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Leinster, 
which  had  there  sunk  into  degeneracy,  which 
had  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which 
had,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  religion, 
and  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  noted  sharpers  and  bullies  of 
London.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles 
and  James  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flanders, 
as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the  infamous  service 
of  assassinating  the  Protector.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration,  Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  royal  family  by  a  service  more 
infamous  still.  A  plea  was  wanted  which  might 
justify  the  Duke  of  York  in  breaking  that  pro¬ 
mise  of  marriage  by  which  he  had  obtained 
from  Anne  Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  affec¬ 
tion.  Such  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some 
of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook  to  fur¬ 
nish.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  triumphed  over 
the  young  lady’s  virtue,  made  up  a  long  romance 
about  the  interviews  with  which  she  had  in¬ 
dulged  him,  and  related  how,  in  one  of  his 
secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  overturned 
the  chancellor’s  inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers, 
and  how  cleverly  she  had  averted  a  discovery 
by  laying  the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her 
monkey.  These  stories,  which  if  they  had  been 
true,  would  never  have  passed  the  lips  of  any 
but  the  basest  of  mankind,  were  pure  inven¬ 
tions.  Talbot  was  soon  forced  to  own  that  they 
were  so  ;  and  he  owned  it  without  a  blush. 
The  injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York. 
Had  her  husband  been  a  man  really  upright 
and  honourable,  he  would  have  driven  from  his 
presence  with  indignation  and  contempt  the 
wretches  who  had.  slandered  her.  But  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  James’s  character  was,  that 
no  act,  however  wicked  and  shameful,  which 
had  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his 
favour,  ever  seemed  to  him  deserving  of  disap¬ 
probation.  Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the 
court,  appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before 
the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted,  and  was 
installed  into  the  lucrative  posfr'of  chief  pander 
to  her  husband.  In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  news  that  Dick 
Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had  laid  a 
plan  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The 
bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  in  a  few 
days  he  was  again  swaggering  about  the  galle¬ 
ries,  and  carrying  billets  backward  and  forward 
between  his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of 
honour.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  and  discreet 
councillors  implored  the  royal  brothers  not  to 
countenance  this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  except  his  tine  person  and  his 
taste  in  dress.  Talbot  was  not  only  welcome  at 
the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice-box  was 
going  round,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on 


matters  of  business.  He  affected  Hie  character 
of  an  Irish  patriot,  and  pleaded  with  great  au¬ 
dacity,  and  sometimes  with  success,  the  cause 
of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  been  con¬ 
fiscated.  He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well 
paid  for  his  services,  and  succeeded  in  acquir¬ 
ing,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  influence,  partly 
by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an  estate 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  for,  under  an 
outward  show  of  levity,  profusion,  improvi¬ 
dence,  and  eccentric  impudence,  he  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  mercenary  and  crafty  of 
mankind.  He  was  now  no  longer  young  ;  but 
advancing  age  had  made  no  essential  change  in 
his  character  and  manners.  He  still,  when¬ 
ever  he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and 
swore  with  such  frantic  violence  that  superfi¬ 
cial  observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of 
libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was 
more  furious  and  boastful  than  others  when 
they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keepiug 
any  secret,  could  really  be  a  cold-hearted,  far¬ 
sighted,  scheming  sycophant :  yet  such  a  man 
was  Talbot.  In  truth,  his  hypocrisy  was  of  a 
far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy 
which  had  flourished  in  Barebones’s  Parliament; 
for  the  consummate  hypocrite  is  not  he  who 
conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  show  a  stalking-horse  to  cover  darker 
and  more  profitable  vice  which  it  is  for  Iris  in¬ 
terest  to  hide. 

Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of 
Tyrconnel,  had  commanded  the  troops  in  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  nine  months  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When 
the  new  lord  lieutenant  was  about  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don  for  Dublin,  the  general  was  summoned  from 
Dublin  to  London.  Dick  Talbot  had  long  been 
well  known  on  the  road  which  he  now  had  to 
travel.  Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there 
was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  been  in  a  brawl. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  pressed  horses  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and  postilions, 
and  almost  raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodo¬ 
montades.  The  Reformation,  he  told  the  peo¬ 
ple,  had  ruined  every  thing.  But  fine  times 
were  coming.  The  Catholics  would  soon  be  up¬ 
permost.  The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
Raving  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  de¬ 
moniac,  he  came  to  the  court. f  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  he  allied  himself  closely  with  Cns- 
tlemaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville.  These  men 
called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  They  told 
their  master  that  he  owed  it  to  his  religion  and 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm  against 
the  outcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  to  lot 
the  Parliament  see  from  the  first  that  he  would 
be  master  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  opposition  would  be  to  make  him 
a  hard  master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  court 
was  divided  had  zealous  foreign  allies.  The 
ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
States-General  were  now  as  anxious  to  support 


*  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  -Ip  1686. 
f  M§moires  de  Grammont:  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Cla- 
pendf  n ;  Correspondence  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
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Rochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support  l 
Halifax.  All  the  influence  of  Barillon  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  other  side;  and  Barillon  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  another  French  agent,  inferior  to  him 
in  station,  but  far  superior  in  abilities,  Bonre- 
paux.  Barillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  pos-  [ 
sessed  in  large  measure  the  graces  and  accom¬ 
plishments  which  then  distinguished  the  French 
gentry.  But  his  abilities  were  scarcely  equal 
to  what  his  great  place  required.  He  had  be¬ 
come  sluggish  and  self-indulgent,  liked  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table  better  than 
business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generally 
waited  for  admonitions  and  even  for  reprimands  | 
from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much  activi¬ 
ty.*  Bonrepaux  had  raised  himself  from  ob¬ 
scurity  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  which 
he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in  the  department  of 
the  marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the 
mystery  of  mercantile  politics.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1685  he  was  sent  to  London,  charged 
with  several  special  commissions  of  high  im¬ 
portance.  He  was  to  lay  the  ground  for  a 
treaty  of  commerce;  he  was  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  state  of  the  English  fleets  and  dock¬ 
yards;  and  he  was  to  make  some  overtures  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
had  been  so  effectually  tamed  by  penury  and 
exile,  that  they  would  thankfully  accept  almost 
any  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  new  envoy’s 
origin  was  plebeian;  his.st.A'ure  was  dwarfish, 
his  countenance  was  ludicrously  ugly,  and  his 
accent  was  that  of  his  native  Gascony ;  but  his  , 
strong  sense,  his  keen  penetration,  and  his 
lively  wit  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  post. 
In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and 
figure,  he  was  soon  known  as  a  most  pleasing 
companion  and  as  a  most  skilful  diplomatist. 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary  questions  with 
Waller  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  corresponding 
with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His  skill  in 
maritime  affairs  recommended  him  to  James, 
who  had.  during  many  years,  paid  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  and  un¬ 
derstood  that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  any  thing.  They  conversed 
every  day  long  and  freely  about  the  state  of  the 
shipping  and  the  dock-yards.  The  result  of 
this  intimacy  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  king’s  abilities  and 
character.  The  world,  he  said,  had  much  over¬ 
rated  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  had  less  ca¬ 
pacity  than  Charles,  and  not  more  virtues. f 
The  two  envoys  of  Louis,  though  pursuing 
one  object,  very  judiciously  took  different  paths. 
They  made  a  partition  of  the  court.  Bonrepaux 
lived  chiefly  with  Rochester  and  Rochester’s 
adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were  chiefly 
with  the  opposite  faction.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  sometimes  saw  the  same  event 
in  different  points  of  view.  The  best  account 
now  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this  time 


*  Pee  his  later  correspondence,  patsim.  St.  Evremond. 
passim  :  Madame  de  Seville's  Letters  in  the  beginning  of 
1689.  See,  also,  the  instructions  to  Tallard  after  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  the  French  Archives. 
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agitated  Whitehall  is  to  be  found  in  their  de¬ 
spatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of 
James  had  the  support  of  foreign  princes,  so 
each  had  also  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  which  the  king  paid  great  defet  - 
enee.  The  supreme  pontiff  was  for  legal  and 
moderate  courses,  and  his  sentiments  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  nuncio  and  by  the  vicar  apos¬ 
tolic.  J  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which 
the  weight  balanced  even  the  weight  of  the 
papacy,  the  mighty  order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  conjuncture  these  two  great  spi¬ 
ritual  powers,  once,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably 
allied,  should  have  been  op]  sed  to  each  ther, 
is  a  most  important  and  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  orders  had  been 
the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See.  By  that  see 
they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal  inter¬ 
ference:  and  the  protection  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  had  been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their 
exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  have  been  merely  the  honorary  president 
of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  the  Benedictines  that  Gregory  the 
Seventh  was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franconian  Caesars  and  against  the  secular 
clergy.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed 
the  Albigensian  sectaries.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  threat¬ 
ened  it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order, 
which  was  animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and 
organized  with  exquisite  skill.  1' hen  the  Je¬ 
suits  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  papacy,  they 
found  it  in  extreme  peril:  but  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Protestantism, 
which  had,  during  the  whole  generation,  carried 
all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Before  the  order 
had  existed  a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the 
whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No  religious 
community  could  produce  a  list  of  men  so  va¬ 
riously  distinguished:  none  had  extended  its 
operations  over  so  vast  a  space:  yet  in  none 
had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  action.  There  was  no  region  of  the 
globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of  active  life, 
in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  found.  They 
guided  the  counsels  of  kings.  They  deciphered 
Latin  inscriptions.  They  observed  the  motions 
of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  They  published  whole 
libraries,  controversy,  casuistry,  history,  trea¬ 
tises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  the 
fathers,  madrigals,  catechisms,  and  lampoons. 
The  liberal  education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was  conducted 
by  them  with  conspicuous  ability.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  discovered  the  precise  point  to 
which  intellectual  culture  can  be  carried  with¬ 
out  risk  of  intellectual  emancipation.  Enmity 


despatches  Adda  (rives  strong  reasons  for  compromising  mat¬ 
ters  by  abolishing  the  penal  laws  and  h  aving  the  test.  He 
calls  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  a  "  gran  disgraxia.’ 
He  repeatedly  hints  that  the  king  might,  hy  a  constitu¬ 
tional  policy,  have  obtained  much  for  the  Homan  Catholics, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally  is  likely  U 
bring  great  calamities  on  them. 
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Itself  was  compelled  to  own  that,  in  the  art  of 
managing  ami  forming  the  tender  mind,  they 
had  no  equals.  Meanwhile  tlioy  assiduously 
and  successfully  cultivated  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  and  still 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  Ca¬ 
tholic  Europe  -the  secrets  of  every  government 
and  of  almost  every  family  of  note  were  in 
their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protestant 
country  to  another  under  innumerable  disguises, 
as  gay  Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as  Puritan 
preachers.  They  wandered  to  countries  which 
neither  mercantile  avidity  nor  liberal  curiosity 
had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore. 
They  were  to  he  found  in  flic  garb  of  Manda¬ 
rins,  superintending  the  Observatory  at  Pekin. 
They  wore  to  bo  found,  spade  in  hand,  teach¬ 
ing  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
of  Paraguay.  Vet,  whatever  might  bo  their 
residence,  whatever  might  ho  their  employment, 
their  spirit  was  the  same,  entire  devotion  to  the 
common  cause,  implicit  obedience  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  authority.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his 
dwelling-place  or  his  avocation  for  himself. 
Whether  the  Jesuit  should  live  under  the  arctic 
circle  or  the  equator,  whether  lie  should  pass 
his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating  manu¬ 
scripts  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  persuading  naked 
barbarians  in  the  southern  hemisphere  not  to 
eat  each  other,  were  matters  which  he  loft  with 
profound  submission  to  the  decision  of  others. 
If  lie  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  Al 
lantic  in  the  next  tloot.  If  he  was  wanted  at 
Bagdad,  he  was  toiling  through  the  desert  with 
the  next  caravan.  If  his  ministry  was  needed 
in  some  country  where  his  life  was  more  inse¬ 
cure  than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime 
to  harbour  him,  where  the  heads  and  quarters 
of  his  brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  lie  had  to  expect,  lie  wont 
without  remonstrance  or  hesitation  to  Ids  doom. 
Nor  is  this  heroic  spirit  yet  extinct.  When,  in 
our  own  time,  a  new  and  terrible  pestilence 
passed  round  the  globe;  when,  in  some  great 
cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the  ties  which  hold 
society  together;  when  the  secular  clergy  had 
deserted  their  flocks;  when  medical  succour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  by  gold;  when  tlio 
strongest  natural  affections  Imd  yielded  to  the 
love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit  was  found  by 
the  pallet  which  bishop  and  -curate,  physician 
and  nurse,  father  and  mother,  had  deserted, 
bending  over  infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  ac¬ 
cents  of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the  last, 
before  the  expiring  penitent,  the  image  of  the 
expiring  Redeemer. 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  self-devotion  which  were  character¬ 
istic  of  the  society,  great  vices  were  mingled. 
It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation,  that, 
the  ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit 
regardless  of  his  ease,  of  bis  liberty,  and  of  his 
life,  made  him  also  regardless  of  truth  and  of 
mercy;  that  no  means  which  could  promote  the 
interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful, 
and  that  by  tlio  interest  of  bis  religion  be  too 
often  meant  the  interest  of  bis  society.  It  was 
alleged  that,  in  tlio  most  atrocious  plots  record¬ 
ed  in  history,  his  agenoy  could  bo  distinctly 
traced  ;  that,  constant  only  in  attachment  to  the 
fraternity  to  which  lie  belonged,  he  was  in  some 
countries  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom,  [ 
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and  in  others  the  inosi  dangerous  enemy  of 
order.  The  mighty  victories  which  he  homuod 
that  lie  lmd  achieved  iu  the  cause  of  the  1  'Im roll 
were,  in  tlio  judgment  of  many  illustrious  mem¬ 
bers  of  that.  (Hiureli,  rather  apparent  than  real, 
lie  had,  indeed,  laboured  with  a  wonderful 
show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world  under  her 
laws,  hut  ho  had  done  so  hy  relaxing  her  laws 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
toiling  to  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and  example, 
he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was  beneath 
the  average  level  of  human  nature,  lie  gloried 
in  multitudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptized 
in  tlio  remote  regions  of  the  Must;  but  it  was 
reported  that  from  some  of  these  converts  tlio 
facts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the  gospel 
depends  had  been  cunningly  ooneenlud,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  hy 
bowing  down  before  the  images  of  false  gods, 
while  internally  repeating  Enters  mid  Avon. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries  that  such 
arts  were  said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not 
strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially 
of  the  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the  confes¬ 
sionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples,  for  from  those 
confessionals  none  went  discontented  away. 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  llo 
showed  just  so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive 
those  who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to  the 
Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  Church.  If  he 
bad  to  deal  with  a  minu  truly  devout,  lie  spoke 
io  the  saintly  tone  of  the  primitive  fathers;  but 
with  that  very  large  part  of  mankind  who  have 
religion  enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  they 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep  them 
from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  very  different 
system.  Since  lie  could  not  reclaim  them  from 
guilt,  it.  was  his  business  to  save  them  from  re¬ 
morse.  He  had  at  his  command  an  i  in  mens* 
dispensary  of  anodynes  for  wounded  consciences 
In  the  books  of  casuistry  which  had  been  writ 
ton  by  his  brethren,  and  printed  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Ids  superiors,  were  to  be  found 
doctrines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every 
ettiss.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught  how  lit? 
might,  without  sin,  seereto  his  goods  from  ids 
creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how  he 
might,  without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master’s 
plate.  The  pander  was  assured  that  a  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  living  by  carry¬ 
ing  letters  and  messages  bet  ween  married  women 
and  their  gallants.  The  high-spirited  and  punc¬ 
tilious  gentlemen  of  France  were  gratified  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes  of  ven¬ 
geance,  wore  glad  to  learn  that  they  might, 
without  any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from 
behind  hedges.  To  deceit  was  given  a  license 
sufficient  to  destroy  tlio  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testimony.  In  truth, 
if  society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and 
property  enjoyed  any  security,  it  was  because 
|  common  sense  and  common  humanity  restrained 
•  men  from  doing  what  the  society  of  Jesus  as¬ 
sured  them  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience 
do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed 
in  the  character  of  these  celebrated  brethren  ; 
and  tho  intermixturo  was  tho  secret  of  their 
gigantic  power.  That  power  oould  never  have 
belonged  to  more  hypocrites.  It  could  never 
have  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.  It  was  to  h* 
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attained  only  by  men  sincerely  enthusiastic  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by 
a  peculiar  allegiance  to  the  pope.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  had  been  ijot  less  tij  quell  all  mutiny  within 
the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her 
avowed  enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  has  been  called  on  our  side 
of  the  Alps  Ultramontane,  and  differed  almost 
as  much  from  the  doctrine  of  Bossuet  as  from 
that  of  Luther.  They  condemned  the  Gallican 
liberties,  the  claim  of  oecumenical  councils  to 
control  the  Holy  See,  and  the  claim  of  bishops 
to  an  independent  commission  from  heaven. 
Lainez,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
proclaimed  at  Trent,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth  and  the  murmurs 
of  French  and  Spanish  prelates,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  faithful  had  been  committed 
by  Christ  to  the  pope  alone ;  that  in  the  pope 
alone  all  sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated  ; 
and  that  through  the  pope  alone  pi’iests  and 
bishops  derived  whatever  divine  authority  they 
possessed.*  During  many  years  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  supreme  pontiffs  and  the  order  had 
continued  unbroken.  Had  that  union  been  still 
unbroken  when  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
English  throne;  had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  pope,  been  ex¬ 
erted  in  favour  of  a  moderate  and  constitutional 
policy,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  revolution 
which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  whole  state 
of  European  affairs  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century,  the  society,  proud  of  its 
services  and  confident  in  its  strength,  had  be¬ 
come  impatient  of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of 
Jesuits  sprang  up  who  looked  for  protection  and 
guidance  rather  to  the  court  of  France  than  to 
the  court  of  Borne  ;  and  this  disposition  was  not 
a  little  strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh 
was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a 
war  to  the  death  against  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  at  first  disdained,  but  whom  they  had  ht 
length  been  forced  to  regard  with  respect  and 
fear.  Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the 
height,  they  were  braved  by  a  handful  of  op¬ 
ponents,  who  had  indeed  no  influence  with  the 
rulers  of  this  world,  but  who  were  strong  in 
religious  faith  and  intellectual  energy.  Then 
followed  o  long,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict 
of  genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called 
cabinets,  tribunals,  universities  to  his  aid  ;  and 
they  responded  to  the  call.  Port  Royal  appealed 
not  in  vain  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom 
found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  position 
of  culprits.  They  were  arraigned  on  a  charge 
of  having  systematically  debased  the  standard 
of  evangelical  morality  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  own  influence ;  and  the  charge 
was  enforced  in  a  manner  which  at  once  ar¬ 
rested  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  for  the  chief 
accuser  was  Blaise  Pascal.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed 
on  any  of  the  children  of  men;  and  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  zeal  which  animated  him  was  but 
too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  vigils 
tinder  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an 


early  grave.  His  spirit  was  thp  <=pim  , '  'bunt 
Bernard ;  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  the 
rity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of  his  rhetoric, 
had  never  been  equalled  except  by  the  great 
masters  of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept.  The  Jesuits 
attempted  to  reply,  but  their  feeble  answers 
were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of 
mockery.  They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or 
accomplishment  into  which  men  can  be  drilled 
by  elaborate  discipline ;  but  such  discipline, 
though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordinary 
minds,  has  a  tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than 
to  develope,  original  genius.  It  was  universally 
acknowledged  that,  in  the  literary  contest,  the 
Jansenists  were  completely  victorious.  To  the 
Jesuits  nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  sect 
which  they  could  not  confute.  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  was  now  their  chief  support.  His  con¬ 
science  had,  from  boyhood,  been  in  their  keep¬ 
ing  :  and  he  had  learned  from  them  to  abhor 
Jansenism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  very  much  more  than  he  ab¬ 
horred  atheism.  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaned  to  the  Jansenist  opinions. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  society  found 
itself  in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its 
founder.  The  Jesuits  were  estranged  from  the 
supreme  pontiff,  and  they  were  closely  allied 
with  a  prince  who  proclaimed  himself  the 
champion  of  the  Gallican  liberties  and  the 
enemy  of  Ultramontane  pretensions.  Thus  the 
order  became  in  England  an  instrument  of  the 
designs  of  Louis,  and  laboured,  with  a  success 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  afterward  long  and 
bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament,  to  thwart  the 
nuncio,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  to  support  the  most  desperate 
schemes  of  Tyrconnel. 

Thus,  on  one  side,  were  the  Hydes  and  the 
whole  body  of  Tory  Churchmen,  Powis  and  all 
the  most  respectable  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  king’s  own  faith,  the  States-General,  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  pope.  On  the  other 
side  were  a  few  Roman  Catholic  adventurers, 
of  broken  fortune  and  tainted  reputation, 
backed  by  France  and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Whitehall  was  an  English  brother  of  the  order, 
who  had,  during  some  time,  acted  as  vice  pro¬ 
vincial,  who  had  ‘been  long  regarded  by  James 
with  peculiar  favour,  and  who  had  lately  been 
made  clerk  of  the  closet.  This  man,  named 
Edward  Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honour¬ 
able  family.  His  manners  were  courtsy ;  his 
speech  was  flowing  and  plausible;  but  he  was 
weak  and  vain,  covetous  and  ambitious.  Of  all 
the  evil  counsellors  who  had  access  to  the  royal 
ear,  he  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  the 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the 
king  gave  great  advantages  to  those  who  advised 
him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  nothing,  and  to  make 
himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had  taken 
possession  of  his  small  understanding,  and  was 
not  to  be  dislodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending.  His 
mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is’  to  be  so  called,  was  one 
not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  per¬ 
sons,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by 
their  inferiors.  He  asserted  a  proposition; 
and,  as  often  as  wiser  people  ventured  re- 


*  Fra  Facia  lib.  vii  ;  Fallavicino,  lib.  xviii,  cap.  15. 
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<  fretfully  tc  show  that  it  was  erroneous,  he 
**serted  it  again,  in  exactly  the  same  words, 
and  conceived  that.,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  objections.*  “  I  will  make  no  con¬ 
cessions,”  he  often  repeated  ;  “  my  father  made 
concessions,  and  he  was  beheaded.”f  If  it 
were  true  that  concession  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would  have 
known  that  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  a  general  rule  even  in  sciences 
much  less  complicated  than  the  science  of 
government ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  no  two  political  experiments  were  ever 
made  of  which  all  the  conditions  were  exactly 
alike  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn  civil  pru¬ 
dence  from  history  is  to  examine  and  compare 
an  immense  number  of  cases.  But,  if  the  sin¬ 
gle  instance  on  which  the  king  relied  proved 
any  thing,  it  proved  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had 
frankly  made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  in  the  spring  of  1640,  but  one  half  of  the 
concessions  which  he  made,  a  few  months  after, 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have  lived 
and  died  a  powerful  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  he  had 
refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the  ship-money  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he 
would  have  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde 
and  Falkland  side  by  side  with  Hollis  and 
Hampden.  But,  in  truth,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  resort  to  arms,  for  not  twenty 
Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his  standard.  It 
was  to  his  large  concessions  alone  that  he  owed 
the  support  of  that  great  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  fought  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
in  his  cause.  But  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  represent  these  things  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind,  which  was  never  dispelled  till  it 
had  ruined  him.  He  firmly  believed  that,  do 
what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It 
had,  he  knew,  been  proclaimed  from  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pulpits,  it  had  been  solemnly  declared  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as 
frightful  as  that  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
Caesars  did  not  justify  subjects  in  resisting  the 
royal  authority,  and  hence  he  was  weak  enough 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  Tory  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  clergymen  would  let  him  plunder, 
oppress,  and  insult  them  without  lifting  an  arm 
against  him.  It  seems  strange  that  any  man 
should  have  passed  his  fiftieth  year  without 
discovering  that  people  sometimes  do  what  they 
think  wrong;  had  James  had  only  to  look  into 
his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof  that  even  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always 
prevent  frail  human  beings  from  indulging  their 
passions  in  defiance  of  divine  laws,  and  at  the 
risk  of  awful  penalties.  He  must  have  been 
conscious  that,  though  he  thought  adultery  sin¬ 
ful,  he  was  an  adulterer;  but  nc  thing  could 
convince  him  that  any  man  who  professed  to 
think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in  any  ex¬ 
tremity,  b£  a  rebel.  The  Church  of  England 
was,  in  his  view,  a  passive  victim,  which  he 

*  This  was  the  practice  of  his  daughter  Anne;  and  Marl¬ 
borough  said  that  she  had  learned  it  from  her  father. — 
Ft ndieati  'n  <\f  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 


might,  without  danger,  cutrage  and  torture  at 
his  pleasure  ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till 
the  universities  were  preparing  to  coin  tneir 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  military 
chest  of  his  enemies,  and  till  a  bishop,  long 
renowned  for  loyalty,  had  thrown  asid^  his 
cassock,  girt  on  a  sword,  and  taken  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  king  was  artfully 
encouraged  by  a  minister  who  had  been  an  ex- 
clusionist,  and  who  still  called  himself  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  The  motives 
and  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politician  have 
often  been  misrepresented.  He  was,  iu  his 
own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites  of  hav¬ 
ing,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  fa  vour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having, 
with  that  view,  recommended  a  succession  of 
outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  realm.  This  idle  story  has  been 
repeated  down  to  our  own  days  by  ignorant 
writers  ;  but  no  well-informed  historian,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  prejudices,  has  condescended 
to  adopt  it,  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  scarcely  any  evidence  would  convince 
reasonable  men  that  Sunderland  deliberately 
incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  which, 
in  fact,  he  lost  immense  wealth  and  influence. 
Nor  is  there  the  smallest  reason  for  resorting 
to  so  str'.nge  an  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  lies 
on  the  surface.  Crooked  as  this  man’s  course 
was,  the  law  which  determined  it  was  simple. 
His  conduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate 
influence  of  cupidity'  and  fear  on  a  mind  highly 
susceptible  of  both  those  passions,  and  quick- 
sighted  rather  than  far-sighted.  He  wanted 
more  power  and  more  money.  More  power  he 
could  obtain  only  at  Rochester’s  expense ;  and 
the  obvious  way  to  obtain  power  at  Rochester’s 
expense  was  to  encourage  the  dislike  which  the 
king  felt  for  Rochester’s  moderate  counsels. 
Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most  largely 
obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Sun¬ 
derland  was  eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court. 
He  had  no  jovial  generous  vices.  He  cared 
little  for  wine  or  for  beauty,  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insatiable 
desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in  him 
without  measure,  and  had  not  been  tamed  by 
ruinous  losses.  His  hereditary  fortune  was 
ample.  He  had  long  filled  lucrative  posts,  and 
had  neglected  no  art  which  could  make  them 
more  lucrative  ;  but  his  ill  luck  at  the  hazard- 
table  was  such  that  his  estates  were  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  encumbered.  In  the 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrass¬ 
ments,  he  betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes 
adverse  to  France  which  had  been  meditated 
in  the  English  cabinet,  and  hinted  that  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  could  in  such  times  render  services 
for  which  it  might  be  wise' in  Louis  to  pay 
largely.  The  ambassador  told  his  master  that 
six  thousand  guineas  was  the  smallest  gratifi¬ 
cation  that  could  be  offered  to  so  important  a 
minister.  Louis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 


f  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  James 
went  on  telling  Ad. la  that  all  the  calamities  of  Chaides  the 
First  were  “  per  la  troppa  indulgcnza.”—  Despatch  of  “"y  ^ 
1688. 
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twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  equivalent  to  about  I 
five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  j 
was  agreed  that  Sunderland  should  receive  this 
sum  yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  return,  exert 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  reassembling  of 
the  Parliament.* 

He  joined  himself,  therefore,  to  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  and  made  so  dexterous  a  use  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  cabal  that  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Halifax  in  the  high  dignity  of  lord  pre-  j 
sident  without  being  required  to  resign  the  far 
more  active  and  lucrative  post  of  secretary. f 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
obtain  paramount  influence  in  the  court  while 
he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  All  religions  were  the  same  to  him. 
In  private  circles,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  talking  with  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined  to  let 
the  king  have  the  delight  and  glory  of  effecting 
a  conversion.  Some  management,  however,  was 
necessary.  No  man  is  utterly  without  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sensible  to 
shame,  flinched  from  the  infamy  of  public  apos¬ 
tasy.  He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroitness. 
To  the  world  he  showed  himself  a  Protestant. 
In  the  royal  closet  he  assumed  the  character  of 
an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  who  was  almost 
persuaded  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  who,  while  waiting  for  fuller  illumination, 
was  disposed  to  render  every  service  in  his 
power  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  James, 
who  was  never  very  discerning,  and  who,  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered 
himself,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  seen  of  hu¬ 
man  knavery,  of  the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a 
class,  and  of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  divine 
g”ace  had  touched  the  most  false  and  callous 
of  human  hearts.  During  many  months  the 
wily  minister  continued  to  be  regarded  at 
court  as  a  promising  catechumen,  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  himself  to  the  public  in  ;he  character 
of  a  renegade.  J 

He  early  suggested  to  the  king  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  appointing  a  secret  committee  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  to  advise  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  their  religion.  This  committee 
met  sometimes  at  Chiffinch’s  lodgings,  and 
sometimes  at  the  official  apartments  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protestant, 
was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations,  and  soon 
obtained  a  decided  ascendency  over  the  other 
members.  Every  Friday  the  Jesuitical  cabal 
dined  with  the  secretary.  The  conversation  at 
table  was  free,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
prince  whom  the  confederates  hoped  to  manage 
were  not  spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  pro¬ 
mised  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  to  Castlemaine,  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Rome ;  to  Dover,  a  lucra¬ 
tive  command  in  the  Guards  ;  and  to  Tyrcon- 
t£l,  high  employment  in  Ireland.  Thus  bound 
together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest,  these 
men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  treasurer’s  power.  § 

*  Barillon,  Nov.  Ij,  1685 ;  Louis  to  Barillon, 

t  It  appears  from  the  Council  Book  that  he  took  his 
place  as  president  on  the  4th  of  December,  1685. 

{  Bonrepaux  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  James.  “  En 
son  particulier  il  (Sunderland)  n’en  professe  aucune  (re¬ 
ligion),  et  en  parle  fort  librement.  Ces  sortes  de  disconrs 
aaroient  en  execration  en  1  ranee.  Ici  ils  sont  ordinaires 


There  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the 
cabinet  whe  took  no  decided  part  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  Jeffreys  was  at  that  time  tortured  by  a 
cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  intemperance.  At  a  dinner  which  a 
wealthy  alderman  gave  to  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  government,  the  lord  treasurer 
and  the  lord  chancellor  were  so  drunk  that 
they  stripped  themselves  almost  stark  naked, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  climb¬ 
ing  up  a  sign-post  to  drink  his  majesty’s  health. 
The  pious  treasurer  escaped  with  nothing  but 
the  scandal  of  the  debauch,  but  the  chancellor 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint.  His 
life  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in  serious 
danger.  James  expressed  great  uneasiness  at 
the  thought  of  losing  a  minister  who  suited 
him  so  well,  and  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the 
loss  of  such  a  man  could  not  be  easily  repaired. 
When  Jeffreys  became  convalescent,  he  pro¬ 
mised  his  support  to  both  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  and  waited  to  see  which  of  them  would 
prove  victorious.  Some  curious  proofs  of  his 
duplicity  are  still  extant.  The  two  French 
agents  who  were  then  resident  in  London,  had 
very  judiciously  divided  the  English  court  be¬ 
tween  them.  Bonrepaux  was  constantly  with 
Rochester,  and  Barillon  lived  with  Sunderland. 
Louis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by  Bon¬ 
repaux  that  the  chancellor  was  entirely  with 
the  treasurer,  and  by  Barillon  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor  was  in  league  with  the  secretary.  || 

Godolpliin,  cautious  and  taciturn,  did  his  best 
to  preserve  neutrality.  His  opinions  and  wishes 
were  undoubtedly  with  Rochester,  but  his  office 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  constant  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  queen,  and  he  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.^j  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  he  regarded 
her  with  an  attachment  more  romantic  than 
often  finds  place  in  the  hearts  of  veteran  states¬ 
men  ;  and  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  ne¬ 
cessary  to  relate,  had  thrown  her  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

The  king,  stern  as  was  his  temper  and  grave 
as  was  his  deportment,  was  scarcely  less  under 
the  influence  of  female  attractions  than  his 
more  lively  and  amiable  brother  had  been. 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  the 
favourite  ladies  of  Charles,  was  not  necessary 
to  James.  Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwynn, 
and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  the 
finest  women  of  their  time.  James,  when 
young,  had  surrendered  his  liberty,  descended 
below  his  rank,  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  family  for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne 
Hyde.  He  had  soon,  to  the  great' diversion  of 
the  whole  court,  been  drawn  away  from  his 
plain  consort  by  a  plainer  mistress,  Arabella 
Churchill.  His  second  wife,  though  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  of  no  unpleas¬ 
ing  face  or  figure,  had  frequent  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  inconstancy ;  but  of  all  his  illicit 
attachments,  the  strongest  was  that  which 
bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 

parmi  on  certain  nombre  de  gens  du  pais.” — Bouitpaux  t« 
Sdgnrlay,  1687. 

$  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii  74,  77,  Orig. 
Mem.;  Sheridan  MS. ;  Barillon,  March  1686. 

H  Reresby’s  Memoirs  •  Luttrell’s  Diary,  F ib.  2,  168 J  j 
Barillon,  Feb.  -pf,  ;  Bonrepaux, 

Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  621. 
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This  -woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedlev,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  profli¬ 
gate  wits  of  the  Restoration.  The  licentious¬ 
ness  of  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much 
grace  or  vivacity,  but  the  charms  of  his  con¬ 
versation  were  acknowledged  even  by  sober 
men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  character.  To 
sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his 
criticisms  on  a  new  play,  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege.*  Dryden  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the 
dialogue  on  dramatic  poesy.  The  morals  of 
Sedley  were  such  as,  even  in  that  age,  gave 
great  scandal.  He  on  one  occasion,  after  a 
wild  revel,  exhibited  himself  without  a  shred 
of  clothing  in  the  balcony  of  a  tavern  near  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  and  harangued  the  people  who 
were  passing  in  language  so  indecent  and  pro¬ 
fane  that  he  was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of 
brickbats,  was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the 
most  cutting  terms. f  His  daughter  had  inhe¬ 
rited  his  abilities  and  his  impudence.  Personal 
charms  she  had  none,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men 
of  delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfeminine. 
Her  form  was  lean,  her  countenance  haggard. 
Charles,  though  he  liked  her  conversation, 
laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and  said  that  the 
priests  must  have  recommended  her  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  by  way  of  penance.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested  freely  on  her 
own  ugliness;  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
she  loved  to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and 
diew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  theatre  and  the  ring  plastered, 
painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace,  glittering  with 
diamonds,  and  affecting  all  the  graces  of 
eighteen.  J 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  is 
not  easily  to  be  explained.  He  was  no  longer 
young.  He  was  a  religious  man;  at  least  he 
was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exertions 
and  sacrifices  from  which  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  called  religious  men  would 
Bhrink.  It  seems  strange  that  any  attractions 
should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  life 
which  he  must  have  regarded  as  highly  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  in  this  case  none  could  understand 
where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine  herself 
was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his  passion. 
“It  cannot  be  my  beauty,”  she  said,  “for  he 
must  see  that  I  have  none ;  and  it  cannot  be 
my  wit,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know  that  I 
have  any.” 

At  the  moment  of  the  king’s  accession,  a 
sense  of  the  new  responsibility  which  lay  on 
him  made  his  mind  for  a  time  peculiarly  open 
to  religious  impressions.  He  formed  and  an¬ 
nounced  many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  pub¬ 
lic  with  great  severity  of  the  impious  and 
licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in  private 
assured  his  queen  and  his  confessor  that  he 
would  see  Catharine  Sedley  no  more.  He 
wrote  to  his  mistress  entreating  her  to  quit  the 
apartments  wdiich  she  occupied  at  Whitehall, 
and  to  go  to  a  house  in  Saint  James’s  Square 
which  had  been  splendidly  furnished  for  her  at 
his  expense.  He  at  the  same  time  promised  to 


*  Pepys,  Oct.  4, 16R4.  f  Pepys,  July  1, 1663. 

I  forest's  satirical  line*  m  her. 


allow  her  a  large  pension  from  his  privy  purse. 
Catharine,  clever,  strong-minded,  intrepid,  and 
conscious  of  her  power,  refused  to  stir.  In  a 
few  months  it  began  j;o  be  whispered  that  the 
services  of  Chiffinch  were  again  employed,  and 
that  the  mistress  frequently  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  through  that  private  door  through  which 
Father  Huddleston  had  borne  the  host  to  the 
bedside  of  the  late  king.  The  king’s  Protestant 
ministers  had,  it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that 
their  master’s  infatuation  for  this  woman  might 
cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious  infatuation 
which  impelled  him  to  attack  their  religion. 
She  had  all  the  talents  which  qualified  her  to 
play  on  his  feelings,  to  make  game  of  his  scru¬ 
ples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  into  which  he  was  run¬ 
ning  headlong.  Rochester,  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  exerted  himself  to  strengthen  her 
influence.  Ormond,  who  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
high-minded  in  the  English  Cavalier,  encou¬ 
raged  the  design.  Even  Lady  Rochester  was 
not  ashamed  to  co-operate,  and  that  in  the 
very  worst  way.  Her  office  was  to  direct  the 
jealousy  of  the  injured  wife  toward  a  young 
lady  who  was  perfectly  innocent.  The  whole 
court  took  notice  of  the  coldness  and  rudeness 
with  which  the  queen  treated  the  poor  girl  on 
whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown ;  but  the 
cause  of  her  majesty’s  ill  humour  was  a  mys¬ 
tery.  For  a  time  the  intrigue  went  on  pros¬ 
perously  and  secretly.  Catharine  often  told 
the  king  plainly  what  the  Protestant  lords  d£ 
the  council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  phrases.  His  crown,  she  said,  was  at 
Stake ;  the  old  dotard  Arundell  and  the  blus¬ 
tering  Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
It  is  possible  that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  the  united  exhortations  of  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange 
mishap  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 
James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness,  determined  to  make 
his  mistress  Countess  of  Dorchester  in  her  own 
right.  Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a 
step,  and  declined  the  invidious  honour.  Her 
lover  was  obstinate,  and  himself  forced  the  pa¬ 
tent  into  her  hands.  She  at  last  accepted  it 
on  one  condition,  which  shows  her  confidence 
in  her  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.  She 
made  him  give  her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that 
he  would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he  did  so, 
he  would  himself  announce  his  resolution  to 
her,  and  grant  her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got 
abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in  the  veins  of 
the  queen.  Proud  of  her  youth  and  of  her 
charms,  of  her  high  rank  and  of  her  stainless 
chastity,  she  could  not,  without  agonies  of 
grief  and  rage,  see  herself  deserted  and  insulted 
for  such  a  rival.  Rochester,  perhaps  remem¬ 
bering  how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle, 
Catharine  of  Braganza  had  consented  to  treat 
the  mistresses  of  Charles  with  politeness,  had 
expected  that,  after  a  little  complaining  and 
pouting,  Mary  of  Modena  would  be  equally 
submissive.  It  was  not  so.  She  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  vio’snee  of  her  emotions.  Day  after  day, 
the  corn  tiers  who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed 
that  the  dishes  were  removed  untasted  from 
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the  table.  She  suffered  the  tears  to  stream 
down  her  cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  circle  of  courtiers  and  envoys. 
To  the  king  she  spoke  .with  wild  vehemence 
“Let  me  go,”  she  cried.  “You  have  made 
your  woman  a  countess:  make  her  a  queen! 
Put  my  crown  on  her  head  !  Only  let  me  hide 
myself  in  some  convent,  where  I  may  never 
see  her  more.”  Then,  more  soberly,  she  asked 
him  how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  to  his  reli¬ 
gious  professions.  “You  are  ready,”  she  said, 
“to  put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul,  and  yet  you  are  throwing  away 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that  creature.”  Fa¬ 
ther  Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded  these 
remonstrances.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  and 
his  duty  was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed 
because  it  coincided  with  his  interest.  The 
king  went -on  for  a  time  sinning  and  repenting. 
In  his  hours  of  remorse  his  penances  were  se¬ 
vere.  Mary  treasured  up  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Chaillot,  the  scourge  with  which  he  had 
vigorously  avenged  her  wrongs  upon  his  own 
shoulders.  Nothing  but  Catharine’s  absence 
could  put  an  end  to  this  struggle  between  an 
ignoble  love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
wrote,  imploring  and  commanding  her  to  de¬ 
part.  He  owned  that  he  had  promised  to  bid 
her  farewell  in  person.  “But  I  know  too  well,” 
he  added,  “the  power  which  you  have  over  me. 
I  have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep  my 
resolution  if  I  see  you.”  He  offered  her  a 
jbieht  to  convey  her  with  all  dignity  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go 
quietly  she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She 
at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
martyr,  and  impudently  proclaimed  herself  a 
sufferer  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Then 
again  she  adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden. 
She  defied  the  king  to  remove  her.  She  would 
try  the  right  with  him.  While  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the 
law  of  the  land,  she  would  live  where  she 
pleased.  “And  Flanders,”  she  cried;  “never! 
I  have  learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and  that  is,  never  to  trust 
myself  in  a  country  where  there  are  convents.” 
At  length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  place  of 
her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her 
patron  Rochester  was  viceroy  there.  After 
many  delays  she  departed,  leaving  the  victory 
to  the  queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue 
would  be  imperfect  if  it  were  not  added  that 
there  is  still  extant  a  religious  meditation, 
written  by  the  treasurer,  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched  by  Bon- 
repaux  to  Versailles.  No  composition  of  Ken 

*  The  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  in  triune 
are  the  despatches  of  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux  at  the  begin- 
rung  of  the  year  1686.  See  Barillon,  i 

Feb.  4  Feb-  7  I  1  > 

Feb.  yV,  Feb.  J  J,  and  Bonrepaux  under  the  first  four 
v-ites ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  19  :  Reresby's  Memoirs :  Bur- 
jet,  i.  6S2:  Sheridan  MS.;  Chaillot  MS.;  Adda’s  De- 
M  atches,  'A”-'-?5,  and  16S6.  Adda  writes  like  a  pious, 

but  weak  and  ignorant  man.  He  appears  to  have  known 
nothing  of  James's  past  life. 

1  The  meditation  hears  date  168J.  Bonrepaux,  in 

his  despatch  of  the  same  day,  says,  "  L'intrigue  avoit  fite 


or  Leighton  breathes  a  spirit  if  mere  ferverl 
and  exalted  piety  than  this  effusion.  Hypo¬ 
crisy  cannot  he  snspected,  for  the  paper  waa 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer’s  own  eye, 
and  was  not  published  till  he  had  been  more 
than  a  century  in  his  grave. f  So  much  is  his¬ 
tory  stranger  than  fiction,  and  so  true  is  it 
that  Nature  has  caprices  which  Art  dares  not 
imitate.  A  dramatist  would  scarcely  venture 
to  bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  in 
order  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  in 
defatigable  in  making  proselytes,  and  yet  de¬ 
serting  and  insulting  a  wife  who  had  youth  and 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate  paramour 
who  bad  neither.  Still  less,  if  possible,  would 
a  dramatist  venture  to  introduce  a  statesman 
stooping  to  the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  fo  aid  him  in 
that  dishonourable  office,  yet,  in  his  moments 
of  leisure,  retiring  to  his  closet,  aMd  there 
secretly  pouring  out  his  soul  to  his  God  in 
penitent  tears  and  devout  ejaculations. 

The  treasurer  soon  found  that,  in  using 
scandalous  means  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
a  laudable  end,  he  had  committed,  not  only  a 
crime,  hut  a  folly.  The  queen  was  now  his 
enemy.  She  affected,  indeed,  to  listen  with 
civility  while  the  Hydes  excused  their  recent 
conduct  as  well  as  they  could,  and  she  occa¬ 
sionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their 
favour,  but  she  must  have  been  more  or  less 
than  woman  if  she  had  really  forgiven  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  her 
dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness  by  th» 
family  of  her  husband’s  first  wife.  The  Je¬ 
suits  strongly  represented  to  the  king  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  he  bad  so  narrowly  escaped.  His 
reputation,  they  said,  his  peace,  his  soul,  had 
been  put  in  peril  by  the  machinations  of  his 
prime  minister.  The  nuncio,  who  would  gladly 
have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the  violent 
party,  and  co-operated  with  the  moderate 
members  of  the  cabinet,  coukl  not  honestly  or 
decently  separate  himself  on  this  occasion 
from  Father  Petre.  James  himself,  when 
parted  by  the  sea  from  the  charms  which  had 
so  strongly  fascinated  him,  could  not  but  re¬ 
gard  with  resentment  and  contempt  those  who 
had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means  of  his 
vices.  What  had  passed  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  raising  his  own  Church  in  his  esteem, 
and  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Jesuits,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides,  as 
sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole  system  of 
evangelical  morality,  as  sycophants  who  owed 
their  influence  chiefly  to- the  indulgence  with 
which  they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  had 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guilt  by  rebukes 
as  sharp  and  bold  as  those  which  David  had 
heard  from  Nathan  and  Herod  from  the  Bap- 

conduite  par  Milord  Rochester  et  sa  femme.  .  .  .  Ieui 

projet  etoit  de  faire  gouverner  le  Boy  d'Angieteirs  par  la 
nouvelle  comtesse.  Ils  s'etoient  assures  d'elle.”  While 
Bonrepaux  was  writing  thus,  Rochester  was  writing  as 
follows  :  “  0  God.  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  I 
may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom.  Teach  me  to  number 
the  days  that  I  have  spent  in  vanity  and  idleness,  and 
teach  me  to  number  those  which  I  have  spent  in  sin  and 
wickedness.  0  God.  teach  me  to  number  the  days  of  my 
affliction  too,  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  that  is  come  to  m'e 
from  thy  hand.  Teach  me  likewise  to  number  the  days  of 
this  world’s  greatness,  of  which  I  hare  so  great  a  share; 
and  teach  me  to  look  upon  them  as  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.” 
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tist.  On  the  other  hand,  zealous  Protestants, 
whose  favourite  theme  was  the  laxity  of  popish 
casuists,  and  the  wickedness  of  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come,  had  attempted  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vantages  for  their  own  Church  in  a  way  which 
all  Christians  regarded  as  highly  criminal. 
The  victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  counsellors 
was  therefore  complete.  The  king  looked 
coldly  on  Rochester.  The  courtiers  and  fo¬ 
reign  ministers  soon  perceived  that  the  lord 
treasurer  was  prime  minister  only  in  name. 
He  continued  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  it  daily  rejected ;  yet 
he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  relinquish 
the  outward  show  of  power,  and  the  emolu¬ 
ments  which  he  directly  and  indirectly  derived 
from  his  great  place.  He  did  his  best,  there¬ 
fore,  to  conceal  his  vexations  from  the  public 
eye;  buthis  violent  passions  and  his  intemperate 
habits  disqualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dissem¬ 
bler.-  His  gloomy  looks  when  he  came  out  of  the 
council  chamber  showed  how  little  he  waa 
pleased  with  what  had  passed  at  the  board ;  and, 
when  the  bottle  had  gone  round  freely,  words 
escaped  him  which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indis¬ 
creet  and  unpopular  measures  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  All  thought  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  abandoned.  The  king  explicitly  avowed  to 
the  ministers  of  those  continental  powers  with 
which  he  had  lately  intended  to  ally  himself,  that 
all  his  views  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that 
England  was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother, 
of  no  account  in  Europe.  “  I  am  in  no  condi¬ 
tion,”  he  said  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  “  t.o 
trouble  myself  about  what  passes  abroad.  It 
is  my  resolution  to  let  foreign  affairs  take  their 
course,  to  establish  my  authority  at  home,  and 
to  do  something  for  my  religion.”  A  few  days 
later  he  announced  the  same  intentions  to  the 
States-General.f  From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  his  ignominious  reign,  he  made  no  serious 
effort  to  escape  from  vassalage,  though,  to  the 
last,  he  could  never  hear,  without  transports 
of  rage,  that  men  called  him  a  vassal. 

The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public 
that  Sunderland  and  Sunderland’s  party  were 
victorious  were  the  prorogation  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  from  February  to  May,  and  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Castlemaine  for  Rome  with  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  an  ambassador  of  the  highest  rank,  j; 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  papal  court  had  been  trans¬ 
acted  by  John  Caryll.  This  gentleman  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  for¬ 
tune  and  fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two 
successful  plays — a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  which 
had  been  made  popular  by  the  action  and  reci¬ 
tation  of  Betterton,  and  a  comedy,  which  owes 
all  its  value  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moliere. 
These  pieces  have  long  been  forgotten ;  but 
what  Caryll  could  not  do  for  himself  has  been 
done  for  him  by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half 
a  line  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  has  made  his 
name  immortal. 


*  “  Je  vis  Milord  Rochester  comme  il  sortoit  du  conseil 
fort  chagrin ;  et,  sur  la  fin  du  souper,  il  lui  en  echappa 
quelquo  chose.” — Bonrcpaux,  Feb.  ^|,  1686.  See,  also, 
Barilloiv  March  | ,  f  . 
f  Banllon,  f'A  ,  ,  April  1686. 


Caryll,  who  was,  like  all  the  other  respectable 
Roman  Catholics,  an  enemy  to  violent  courses, 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  errand  at 
Rome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The 
business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but 
he  assumed  no  public  character,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  display.  His  mission,  therefore, 
put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place- 
was  now  most  unwisely  supplied  by  a  costly 
and  ostentatious  embassy,  offensive  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and  by  no 
means  welcome  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Castle¬ 
maine  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  a  cardinal’s 
hat  for  his  confederate  Petre. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  began  to  show, 
in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  feeling  which  he 
really  entertained  toward  the  banished  Hugue¬ 
nots.  While  he  had  still  hoped  to  cajole  his 
Parliament  into  submission,  and  to  become  the 
head  of  a  European  coalition  against  France, 
he  had  affected  to  blame  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the  unhappy  men 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from  their  coun¬ 
try.  He  had  caused  it  to  be  announced  that, 
at  every  church  in  the  kingdom,  a  collection 
would  be  made  under  his  sanction  for  their 
benefit.  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had 
been  drawn  up  in  terms  which  might  have 
wounded  the  pride  of  a  sovereign  less  sensitive 
and  vainglorious  than  Louis.  But  all  was  now 
changed.  The  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover 
were  again  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  England.  Ample  apologies  were  therefore 
made  for  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  had  acted  toward  France  in 
showing  favour  to  exiled  Frenchmen.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  which  had  displeased  Louis  was  re¬ 
called.^  The  Huguenot  ministers  were  admon¬ 
ished  to  speak  with  reverence  of  their  oppressor 
in  their  public  discourses,  as  they  would  an¬ 
swer  it  at  their  peril.  James  not  only  ceased 
to  express  commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  but 
declared  that  he  believed  them  to  harbour  the 
worst  designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  error  in  countenancing  them. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  refugees,  John 
Claude,  had  published  on  the  Continent  a  small 
volume  in  which  he  described  with  great  force 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren.  Barillon  de¬ 
manded  that  some  opprobrious- mark  should  be 
put  on  his  book.  James  complied,  and  in  full 
council  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
Claude’s  libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
qjan  before  the  Royal  Exchange.  Even  Jef¬ 
freys  was  startled,  and  ventured  to  represent 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  without  example ; 
that  the  book  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
that  it  had  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press  ; 
that  it  related  entirely  to  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
that  no  English  government  had  ever  animad¬ 
verted  on  such  works.  James  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  question  to  be  discussed.  “  My  resolu¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “is  taken.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  treat  kings  disrespectfully,  and  they 
must  stand  by  each  other.  One  king  should 


l  London  Gazette,  Feb.  H.l'-Sf;  Luttrcll’s  Diary,  Feb.  8; 
Leeuwen,  Feb.  A  ;  Clarke’s  Life  of  J ames  the  Seer  ad,  ii.  7^ 
Orig.  Mem. 
i  Leeuwen, 
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always  take  another’s  part;  and  I  have  parti¬ 
cular  reasons  for  showing  this  respect  to  the 
King  of  France.’’  There  was  silence  at  the 
board.  The  order  was  forthwith  issued,  and 
Claude’s  pamphlet  was  committed  to  the  flames, 
not  without  the  deep  murmurs  of  many  who 
had  always  been  reputed  steady  Loyalists.* 
The  promised  collection  was  long  put  off 
under  various  pretexts.  The  king  would  gladly 
have  broken  his  word ;  but  it  was  pledged  so 
solemnly  that  he  could  not,  for  very  shame,  re- 
tract.f  Nothing,  however,  which  could  cool 
the  zeal  of  congregations  was  omitted.  It  had 
been  expected  that,  according  to  the  practice 
usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people  would  be 
exhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pulpits.  But 
James  was  determined  not  to  tolerate  declama¬ 
tions  against  his  religion  and  his  ally.  'The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  therefore  com¬ 
manded  to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must 
merely  read  the  brief,  and  must  not  presume 
to  preach  on  the  sufferings  of  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants,  j  Nevertheless,  the  contributions  were 
so  large,  that,  after  all  deductions,  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  was  paid  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  munifi¬ 
cent  subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has  borne  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nation.  § 
The  king  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  large 
amount  of  the  collection  which  had  been  made 
in  obedience  to  his  own  call.  He  knew,  he 
said,  what  all  this  liberality  meant.  It  was 
mere  V> Piggish  spite  to  himself  and  hisreligion.  || 
He  had  already  resolved  that  the  money  should 
be  of  no  use  to  those  whom  the  donors  wished 
to  benefit.  He  had  been,  during  some  weeks, 
in  close  communication  with  the  French  em¬ 
bassy  on  this  subject,  and  had,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  determined 
on  a  course  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  those  principles  of  toleration  to  which 
he  afterward  pretended  to  be  attached.  The 
refugees  were  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic  disci¬ 
pline  and  worship.  James  therefore  gave  orders 
vhat  none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or  a 
basket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacra¬ 
ment  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual. r  It  is 
strange  that  this  inhospitable  rule  should  have 
been  devised  by  a  prince  who  affected  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
tif  conscience ;  for,  however  unreasonable  it 
may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  men  are  fit 
for  civil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely  much 
more  unreasonable  to  establish  a  sacrament^ 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in 
their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit  objects  of 
eharity.  Nor  had  James  the  plea  which  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  almost 
all  other  persecutors  ;  for  the  religion  which  he 
commanded  the  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of 


*  Barillon,  2  May  yY  1686;  Citters.  May  ]  -  ;  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Diary.  May  5;  Luttrell's  Diary  of  the  same  date; 
fevy  Council  Bock,  May  2. 

j  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.'  Fitzwilliam.  Jan.  22. 16S6;  Baril¬ 
lon,  Feb.  .j  -/  1686.  “Ce  prince  t^moigne,”  says 

Barillon,  “une  grande  aversion  pour  eux.  et  auroit  bien 
voulu  se  dispenser  de  la  collecte,  qui  est  ordonnee  en  leur 
faveur :  mais  il  n’a  pas  cru  que  cela  fut  possible.” 

|  Barillon,  IV  ?,  1686. 

?  Account  of  the  commissioners,  dated  March  15,  1688. 

?  “  Le  Roi  d’Angletei re  connoit  bien  que  Ies  gens  mal 
intentionnes  pour  lui  sc  nt  les  plus  prompts  et  les  plus  dis- 


being  left  to  starve,  was  not  his  own  religion. 
His  conduct  toward  them  was  therefore  less 
excusable  than  that  of  Louis,  for  Louis  op¬ 
pressed  them  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  ovet 
from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true  Church ; 
James  oppressed  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  them  to  apostatize  from  one  damnable 
heresy  to  another. 

Several  commissioners,  of  whom  the  chan¬ 
cellor  was  one,  had  been  appointed  to  dispense 
the  public  alms.  When  they  met  for  the  first 
time,  Jeffreys  announced  the  royal  pleasure. 
The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  ene¬ 
mies  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  If  they 
wished  for  relief,  they  must  become  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  take  the  sacra¬ 
ment  from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many 
exiles,  who  had  come  full  of  gratitude  and  hope 
to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their  sentence,  and 
went  broken-hearted  away.** 

May  was  now  approaching,  and  that  month 
had  been  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  houses; 
but  they  were  again  prorogued  to  November. fj- 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  king  did  not  then 
wish  to  meet  them,  for  he  had  determined  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  he  knew  to  be.  in  the 
highest  degree,  odious  to  them.  From  his  pre¬ 
decessors  he  had  inherited  two  prerogatives, 
of  which  the  limits  had  never  been  defined  with 
strict  accuracy,  and  which,  if  exerted  without 
any  limit,  would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church.  These  were  the  dispensing  power 
and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  means 
of  the  dispensing  power  the  king  purposed  to 
admit  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil  and 
military,  but  to  spiritual  offices.  By  means  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  hoped  to  make 
the  Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  own  religion. 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  a  dispensation 
from  all  statutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests, 
for  nothing  was  more  fully  established  than 
that  such  a  dispensation  was  illegal.  The  Ca¬ 
bal  had,  in  1672,  put  forth  a  general  declara¬ 
tion  of  indulgence.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as 
they  met,  had  protested  against  it.  Charles 
the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
presence,  and  had,  both  by  his  own  mouth  and 
by  a  written  message,  assured  the  houses  that 
the  step  which  had  caused  so  much  complaint 
should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  inns 
of  court  a  barrister  of  reputation  to  argue  in 
defence  of  a  prerogative  which  the  sovereign, 
seated  on  his  throne  in  full  Parliament,  had 
solemnly  renounced  a  few  years  before.  But 
it  was  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  king  might 
not,  on  special  grounds,  grant  exemptions  to 


po.«6s  a  dormer  considerablement.  .  .  .  Sa  majesty 
Britanniqne  connoit  bien  qu'il  auroit  6tG  k  prt-pos  de  ne 
point  ordonner  de  collecte.  et  que  les  gens  mai  intention- 
nes  contre  la  religion  Catholique  et  <  *ntre  lui  se  servent 
de  cette  occasion  pour  temoigner  leur  ze!e.v — Barillon, 
April  16S6. 

r  Barillon-  Feb.  ^4,  —  April  -LJ,  1686;  Louis  to  Ba¬ 

rillon,  March 

**  Barillon,  April  L|-,  1686;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fit** 
william.  April  14.  “He  sent  away  many,”  she  says,  “with 

sad  hearts  ” 

+j  London  Gazette  of  May  13^  1686. 
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Individuals  by  name.  Tie  first  object  of  James, 
therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law  au  acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent 
at  least,  he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

But  though  his  pretensions  were  moderate 
when  compared  with  those  which  he  put  forth 
a  few  months  later,  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
against  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  Four  of  the  judges  gave  him  to 
understand  that  they  could  not,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  serve  his  purpose  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and  that 
among  them  were  men  who  had  accompanied 
Jeffreys  on  his  bloody  circuit,  and  who  had 
consented  to  the  death  of  Oornish  and  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gaunt.  Jones,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before 
shrunk  from  any  drudgery,  however  cruel  or 
servile,  now  held  in  the  royal  closet  language 
which  might  have  become  the  lips  of  the  purest 
magistrates  in  our  history.  He  was  plainly 
told  that  he  must  give  up  either  his  opinion  or 
his  place.  “For  my  place,”  he  answered,  “I 
care  little.  I  am  old,  and  worn  out  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  crown ;  but  I  am  mortified  to  find 
that  your*  majesty  thinks  me  capable  of  giving 
a  judgment  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dis¬ 
honest  man  could  give.”  “I  am  determined,” 
said  the  king,  “  to  have  twelvujudges  who  will 
be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter.”  “Your 
majesty,”  answered  Jones,  “may  find  twelve 
judges  of  your  mind,  but  hardly  twelve  law¬ 
yers.”-  lie  was  dismissed,  together  with  Mon¬ 
tague,  Chief  Ba  ron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  two 
puisne  judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of 
the  new  judges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger 
brother  of  the  great  poet.  Of  Christopher  little 
is  known  except  that,  iu  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  he  had  been  a  Royalist,  and  that  he  now, 
in  his  old  age,  leaned  toward  popery.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he  certainly  had 
scruples  about  communicating  with  the  Church 
erf  England,  and  had,  therefore,  a  strong  inte¬ 
rest  in  supporting  the  dispensing  power. f 
The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as 
his  judges.  The  first  barrister  who  learned  that 
he  was  expected  to  defend  the  dispensing  power 
was  the  solicitor  general  Heneage  Finch.  He 
peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned  out  of 
office  on  the  following  day.J  The  attorney 
general,  Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  draw  warrants 
authorizing  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Sawyer  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
some  of  the  harshest  and  most  unjustifiable 
prosecutions  of  that  age,  and  the  Whigs  ab¬ 
horred  him  as  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Russell  and  Sidney  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he 
showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution. 
“Sir,”  said  he,  “this  is  not  merely  to  dispense 
with  a  statute;  it  is  to  annul  the  whole  statute 
law  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  this  day. 

I  dare  not  do  it;  and  I  implore  your  majesty 
to  consider  whether  such  an  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Church  be  in  accordance  with  your 
late  gracious  promises. Sawyer  would  have 


*  Rereshy’s  Memoirs ;  Eachard,  iii.  787  ;  Rennet,  iii.  451. 
f  London  < I a/.ettc,  April  22  and  29,  1686;  Barillon,  April 
4  c  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June  2;  Luttrell,  June  8;  Dodd’s 
Church  History. 
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been  instantly  dismissed,  as  Finch  h  id  been, 
if  the  government  could  have  found  a  successor ; 
but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
that  one  at  least  of  the  crown  lawyers  should 
be  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  experience, 
and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power.  The  attorney  general  was 
therefore  permitted  to  retain  his  place  during 
some  months.  Thomas  l’owis,  an  insignificant 
man,  who  had  no  qualification  for  high  employ¬ 
ment  except  servility,  was  appointed  solicitor. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were  now 
complete.  There  was  a  solicitor  general  tc 
argue  for  the  dispensing  power,  and  twelve 
judges  to  decide  in  favour  of  it.  The  question 
was  therefore  speedily  brought  to  a  hearing. 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had 
been  converted  to  popery  in  days  when  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  openly  to  declare 
himself  a  papist.  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and, 
when  questioned,  had  affirmed  that  lie  was  a 
Protestant  with  a  solemnity  which  did  little 
credit  to  his  principles.  When  James  had  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  foot.  He  had  held  his  commission  more  than 
three  months  without  taking  the  sacrament. 
He  was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  an  informer  might  re¬ 
cover  by  action  of  debt.  A  menial  servant  was 
employed  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  but 
pleaded  that  he  had  letters  patent  authorizing 
him  to  hold  his  commission  notwithstanding 
the  Test  Act.  The  plaintiff  demurred,  that  is 
to  say,  admitted  Sir  Edward’s  plea  to  be  true 
in  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer.  Thus  was  raised  a  simple  issue  of  law 
to  be  decided  by  the  court.  A  barrister,  who 
was  notoriously  a  tool  of  the  government,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  mock  plaintiff,  and  made  some 
feeble  objections  to  the  defendant’s  plea.  The 
new  solicitor  general  replied.  The  attorney 
general  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Judg¬ 
ment  was  given  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  Sir 
Edward  Herbert.  He  announced  that  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  judges,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven  of  them,  the  king 
might  lawfully  dispense  with  penal  statutes  in 
particular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of 
grave  importance.  The  single  dissentient,  Ba¬ 
ron  Street,  was  not  removed  from  his  place. 
He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own 
relations  shrank  from  him,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was 
advised  not  to  see  him.  The  character  of  Street 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than  his  brethren. 
The  character  of  James  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  refractory  baron  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  his 
post.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  dissenting  judge  “was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  acting  collusively.  It 
was  important  that  there  should  be  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power;  yet  it  was  important  that  the 
bench,  which  had"  been  carefully*  packed  for  the 
occasion,  should  appear  to  be  independent. 
One  judge,  therefore,  the  least  respectable  of 
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the  twelve,  was  permitted,  or  more  probably 
commanded,  to  give  his  voice  against  the  pre¬ 
rogative.* 

The  power  which  the  courts  of  law  had  thus 
recognised  was  not  suffered  to  lie  idle.  Within 
a  month  after  the  decision  of  the  lung’s  Bench 
had  been  pronounced,  four  Roman  Catholic 
lords  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
of  these,  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  party,  and  probably  took  their  seats 
with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  forebod¬ 
ings.  The  other  two,  Arundell  and  Dover,  had 
no  such  misgivings. f 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Roman 
Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The 
new  solicitor  readily  drew  the  warrants  in 
which  Sawyer  had  refused  to  be  concerned. 
One  of  these  warrants  was  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
named  Edward  Selater,  who  had  two  livings, 
which  he  was  determined  to  keep  at  all  costs 
and  through  all  changes.  He  administered  the 
sacrament  to  his  parishioners  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1686.  On  Easter  Sunday,  only  seven  days 
later,  he  was  at  mass.  The  royal  dispensation 
authorized  him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his 
benefices.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  patrons 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  preferment  he 
replied  in  terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  forth 
an  absurd  treatise  in  defence  of  his  apostasy ; 
but,  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  Revolution,  a 
great  congregation  assembled  at  St.  Mary’s  in 
thq  Savoy  to  see  him  received  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  read  his  recantation  with  tears  flowing  from 
his  eyes,  and  pronounced  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  popish  priests  whose  arts  had  se¬ 
duced  him.J 

Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  conduct  of 
Obadiah  Walker.  He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  learning.  He 
had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning 
toward  popery,  but  had  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  established  religion,  and  had  at  length 
been  chosen  Master  of  University  College. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  he  had 
hitherto  worn.  He  absented  himself  from  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
with  some  fellows  and  under-graduates  whom 
he  had  perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own 
apartments.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed 
by  the  new  solicitor  general  was  to  draw  up  an 
instrument  which  authorized  Walker  and  his 
proselytes  to  hold  their  benefices,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  apostasy.  Builders  were  immediately 
employed  to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an  ora¬ 
tory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Roman  Catholic  rites 
were  publicly  performed  in  University  College. 
A  Jesuit  was  quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A 
press  was  established  there  under  royal  license 


(  See  the  account  of  the  case  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials;  Citters,  May  A_)  1636;  Evelyn’s  Diary, 

June  27 ;  Luttrell’s  Diary.  June  21.  As  to  Street,  see  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  Diary,  Dec.  27,  1688. 
f  London  Guzette,  July  19,  1686. 

J  See  the  letters  rated  in  Gutch’s  Collectanea  Curiosa 
The  date  is  the  3d  of  May,  16S5.  Sclater’s  Consensus 
Veterum;  Gee’s  reply,  entitled  Veteres  Yindicati;  Dr.  An¬ 
thony  HornecA's  account  of  Mr.  Sclater’s  recantation  of  the 


for  the  printing  of  Rc  man  Catholic  tracts.  Dur¬ 
ing  two  years  and  a  half  Walker  continued  t* 
make  war  on  Protestantism  with  all  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  a  renegade;  but  when  fortune  turned 
he  showed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of  a 
martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that  he  had 
never  changed  his  religion,  that  he  had  never 
cordially  approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  bring  any  other  person  within  the  pale  of 
that  Church.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  vio¬ 
late  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of 
plighted  faith  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
converts  as  these. $ 

In  a  short  time  the  king  went  a  step  further. 
Selater  and  Walker  had  only  been  permitted  to 
keep,  after  they  became  papists,  the  preferment 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  while  they 
passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a  high  office 
in  the  Established  Church  on  an  avowed  enemy 
of  that  Church  was  a  far  bolder  violation  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  royal  word.  But  no  course 
was  too  bold  for  James.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  became  vacant.  That  office  was,  both 
in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  dean  was 
charged  with  the  government  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  youths  of* high  connections  and  of  great 
hopes  than  could  then  be  found  in  any  other 
college.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a  cathedral 
In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  John  Massey,  who  was  notorious¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  who 
had  not  one  single  recommendation  except  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was 
appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  ; 
and  soon  within  the  walls  of  Christ  Church  an 
altar  was  decked,  at  which  mass  was  daily 
celebrated.  ||  To  the  nuncio  the  king  said  that 
what  had  been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge.^ 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with 
that  which  Protestants  had  good  ground  to  ap¬ 
prehend.  It  seemed  but  too  probable  that  the 
whole  government  of  the  Anglican  Church  would 
shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  deadly  ene¬ 
mies.  Three  important  sees  had  lately  become 
vacant,  that  of  York,  that  of  Chester,  and  that 
of  Oxford.  The  bishopric  of  Oxford  was  given 
to  Samuel  Parker,  a  parasite,  whose  religion, 
if  he  had  any  religion,  was  that  of  Rome,  and 
who  called  himself  a  Protestant  only  because 
he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  t<I  wished,” 
the  king  said  to  Adda,  “to  appoint  an  avowed 
Catholic;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  Parker 
is  well  inclined  to  us ;  he  is  one  of  us  in  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and,  by  degrees,  he  will  bring  round  liis 
clergy.”**  The  bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  John  Pearson,  a  great  name  both 
in  philology  and  divinity,  was  bestowed  on 
Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  sycophant 


errors  of  Popery  on  the  5th  of  May,  1689;  Dodd’s  Church 
History,  part  Yiii.,  book  ii.,  art.  3. 

#  Gutch’s  Collectanea  Curiosa;  Dodd.  viii.  2,  3;  Wood, 
Ath.  Ox.;  Ellis  Correspondence,  Feb.  27,  1686;  Common^ 
Journals,  Ocf.  26,  1689. 

||  Gutch’s  Collectanea  Curiosa;  Wood’s  Athene  Oxonk 
enses;  Dialogue  between  a  Churchman  and  a  Diseentw* 

1689. 

f  Adda,  July  pb,  1686.  **  Adda,  1636, 
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than  Parker.  The  archbishopric  nf  York  re¬ 
mained  several  years  vacant.  As  no  good  rea¬ 
son  could  be  found  for  leaving  so  important  a 
place  unfilled,  men  suspected  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  was  delayed  only  till  the  king  could  ven¬ 
ture  to  place  the  mitre  on  the  head  of  an  avowed 
papist.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  saved  from  this  outrage 
by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  pope. 
Without  a  special  dispensation  from  Rome,  no 
Jesuit  could  be  a'bishop,  and  Innocent  could  not 
be  induced  to  grant  such  a  dispensation  to  Petre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  his 
intention  to  exert  vigorously  and  systemati¬ 
cally  for  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed  as 
her  head.  He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dis¬ 
pensation  of  Providence,  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
would  be  the  means  of  healing  the  fatal  breach 
which  it  had  caused.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had 
usurped  a  dominion  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See.  That  dominion  had,  in  the 
course  of  succession,  descended  to  an  orthodox 
prince,  and  would  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for 
the  Holy  See.  He  was  authorized  by  law  to 
repress  spiritual  abuses;  and  the  first  spiritual 
abuse  which  he  would  repress  should  be  the 
liberty  which  the  Anglican  clergy  assumed  of 
defending  their  own  religion  and  of  attacking 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.* 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difficulty.  The 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  had  devolved 
on  him  was  by  no  means  the  same  great  and 
terrible  prerogative  which  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First  had  possessed. 
The  enactment  which  annexed  to  the  crown  an 
almost  boundless  visitatorial  authority  over  the 
Church,  though  it  had  never  been  formally  re¬ 
pealed,  had  really  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force. 
The  substantive  law  remained,  but  it  remained 
unaccompanied  by  any  formidable  sanction  or 
by  any  efficient  system  of  procedure,  and  was, 
therefore,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

The  statute  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the 
spiritual  dominion  assumed  by  her  father  and 
resigned  by  her  sister  contained  a  clause  au¬ 
thorizing  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a  tribunal 
which  might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies.  Under  the 
authority  given  by  this  clause,  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  was  created.  That  court 
was,  during  many  years,  the  terror  of  Noncon¬ 
formists,  and,  under  the  harsh  administration 
of  Laud,  became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred 
even  to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established 
Church.  When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  the 
High  Commission  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  grievous  of  the  many  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  laboured.  An  act  was 
therefore  somewhat  hastily  passed,  which  not 
only  took  away  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
appointing  visitors  to  superintend  the  Church, 
but  abolished  all  ecclesiastical  courts  without 
distinction. 


*  Ce  prince  m’a  (lit  que  Dim  avoit  permis  que  toutes  les 
loix  qui  ont  etc  faites  pour  etablir  la  religion  Protestante, 
et  ddtruire  la  religion  Catholique,  servent  prdsentement 
de  fondement  it  ce  qit'il  veut  faire  pour  l’6tablissement  de 
la  vraie  religion,  et  le  mettent  en  droit  d’exercer  un  pnu- 
voir  encore  plus  grand  que  cclui  qu’ont  lea  roia  Catho- 
liques  aur  les  affaires  eccltfsiastiques  dans  las  nutres  pays.” 
— Barillnn ,  .Tu'y  1 1,  1C86.  To  Adda  his  majesty  said,  a 
few  days  later,  “Che  1’autoritA  concessalo  dal  Parlamento 
supra  i'eecleslajtico  senza  alcun  limite  con  fine  contrario 


After  the  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers  who 
filled  the  House  of  Commons,  zealous  as  they 
were  for  the  prerogative,  still  remembered, 
with  bitterness,  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mission,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
revive  an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  the 
same  time  thought,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the 
courts  Christian  of  the  realm,  without  provid¬ 
ing  any  substitute,  was  open  to  grave  objection. 
They  accordingly  repealed  that  statute,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  which  related  to  the 
High  Commission.  Thus  the  Archidiaconal 
Courts,  fthe  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  were  revived ;  but  the  enactment 
by  whieh  Elizabeth,  and  her  successors  had 
been  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  with 
visitatorial  authority  over  the  Church  wtls  not 
only  not  revived,  but  was  declared,  with  the 
utmost  strength  of  language,  to  be  completely 
abrogated.  It  is  therefore  as  clear  as  any 
point  of  constitutional  law  can  be,  that  James 
the  Second  was  not  competent  to  appoint  a 
commission  with  power  to  visit  and  govern  the 
Church  of  England  ;j-  but,  if  this  were  so,  it 
was  to  little  purpose  ’that  the  Act  of  Supre¬ 
macy,  in  high-sounding  words,  empowered  him 
to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  that  Church.  No¬ 
thing  but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  that 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  destroyed 
could  force  the  Anglican  clergy  to  become  his 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline.  He  therefore,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April,  1686,  determined  to  create 
a  new  court  of  High  Commission.  This  design 
was  not  immediately  executed.  It  encountered 
the  opposition  of  every  minister  who  was  not 
devoted  to  France  and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violation 
of  the  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  contest 
njight  have  lasted  longer  hut  for  an  event  which 
wounded  the  pride  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
king.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth 
directions,  charging  the  clergy  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  abstain  from  touching  in  their  dis¬ 
courses  on  controverted  points  of  doctrine. 
Tims,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sun¬ 
day  and  holiday  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  palaces,  the  Church  of  the  state,  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
was  forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  own 
principles.  The  spii  it  of  the  whole  clerical 
order  rose  aga  nst  this  injustice.  William 
Sherlock,  a  divine  if  distinguished  abilities, 
who  had  written  with  sharpness  against  Whig? 
and  Dissenters,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  the 
government  with  the  mastership  of  the  Temple 
and  with  a  pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension 
was  stopped,  and  he  was  severely  repri¬ 
manded.  J  John  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich  and 


fosRe  ndesso  per  servire  al  vantaggio  do’  medesimi  Catto 

lici/’flf. 

’  Aug.  2 

f  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  and  unanswerably  ar 
gued  in  a  little  contemporary  tract,  entitled  “The  King’s 
Power  in  Matters  Ecclesiastical  fairly  stated.”  See,  also, 
a  concise  but  forcible  argument  by  Archbishop  Bancroft 
Doyly’s  Life  of  Saucroffc,  i.  229. 

J  Letter  from  James  to  Clarendon,  Peh.  IS,  168*. 
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rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  soon  gave 
grill  greater  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  fervent  piety,  a  preacher  of  great 
fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest.  In  po¬ 
litics  he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  a  Tory, 
and  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  He  received  an  anonymous  letter 
which  purported  to  come  from  one  of  his  pa¬ 
ns  swJ  bad  been  staggered  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Roman  Catholie  theologians,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  branch  of  the  true  Church  of 
Chr  ist.  No  divine,  not  utterly  lost  to  all  sense 
of  religious  duty  and  of  professional  honour, 
could  refuse  to  answer  such  a  call.  On  the 
foil  wing  Sunday  Sharp  delivered  an  animated 
discourse  against  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Some  of  his  expressions  were 
exaggerate  l,  st  rted,  and  carried  by  tale¬ 
bearers  to  Whitehall.  It  was  falsely  said  that 
he  had  spoken  with  contumely  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  disquisitions  which  had  been  found  in  the 
strong  box  of  the  late  king,  and  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  king  had  published.  Compton,  the  bishop 
of  London,  received  orders  t-  suspend  Sharp 
till  tire  royal  pleasure  should  be  further  known. 
The  bishop  was  in  great  perplexity.  His  recent 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  given  deep 
offence  to  the  court.  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 
Already  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  office 
in  the  royal  chapel.  He  was  unwilling  to  give 
fresh  provocation :  hut  the  act  which  he  was 
directed  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt 
that  it  was  unjust,  and  he  was  assured  by  the 
best  advisers  that  it  was  also  illegal,  to  inflict 
punishment  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
defence.  He  accordingly,  in  the  humblest  terms, 
represented  his  difficulties  to  the  king,  and  pri¬ 
vately  requested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present.  Reasonable  as  were 
Compton's  scruples,  obsequious  as  were  his 
apologies,  James  was  greatly  incensed.  What 
insolence  t:  plead  either  natural  justice  or  po¬ 
sitive  law  in  opposition  to  an  express  command 
of  his  sovereign!  Sharp  was  forgotten.  The 
bishop  became  a  mark  for  the  whole  vengeance 
of  the  government.^  The  king  felt  more  pain¬ 
fully  than  ever  the  want  of  that  tremendous 
engine  which  had  once  coerced  refractory  ec¬ 
clesiastics.  He  probably  knew  that,  for  a  few 
angry  w.;rds  uttered  against  his  father's  go¬ 
vernment,  Bishop  Williams  had  been  suspended 
by  the  High  Commission  from  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  functions.  The  design  of  reviving 
that  formidable  tribunal  was  pushed  on  more 
eagerly  than  ever.  In  July,  London  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  king  had,  in  di¬ 
rect  defiance  of  two  acts  of  Parliament,  drawn 
in  the  sti  ngest  terms,  intrusted  the  whole  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Church  to  seven  commission¬ 
ers.  f  The  words  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  officers  was  described  were  loose,  and 
might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  extent.  All 
colleg  ?s  and  grammar  schools,  even  those 
founded  by  the  liberaLty  of  private  benefac¬ 
tors.  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 

*  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is  in  the  Life 
of  Sharp,  by  his  son.  fitters,  16S6. 

t  Barillon.  J-]J  1686.  Citters.  July  1  f  Privy  Conn¬ 
ell  B  0.  Jnly  IT  :  Ellis  Correspondence.  July  IT ;  Evelyn's 
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new  board.  All  who  depended  for  bread  on 
situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academical  insti¬ 
tutions,  from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngest 
curate,  from  the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedagogue 
who  taught  Corderius,  were  at  the  royal  mercy. 
If  any  one  of  those  many  thousands  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing  distasteful 
to  the  government,  the  commissioners  might 
cite  him  before  them.  In  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  him  they  were  fettered  by  no  rules.  They 
were  themselves  at  once  prosecutors  and  judges. 
The  accuse  1  party  was  furnished  with  no  copy 
of  the  charge.  He  was  examined  and  cross-exa¬ 
mined.  If  his  answers  did  not  give  satis 
he  was  liable  to  be  suspended  from  his  ffice,  to 
be  ejected  from  it,  to  be  pronounced  incapable 
of  holding  any  preferment  in  future.  If  he 
were  contumacious,  he  might  be  exc  mmuni- 
cated.  or.  in  other  words,  be  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for  life.  He  might 
also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  leaded 
with  ail  the  costs  of  the  proceeding  by  which 
he  had  been  reduced  to  beggary.  No  appeal 
was  given.  The  commissioners  were  directed 
to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law 
which  might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  these  regulations.  Lastly,  lest  any 
person  should  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to 
revive  that  terrible  court  from  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the  new  tri¬ 
bunal  was  directed  to  use  a  seal  bearing  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  device  and  the  same  super¬ 
scription  with  the  seal  of  the  old  High  Com¬ 
mission.! 

The  chief  commissioner  was  the  Chancellor. 
His  presence  and  assent  were  necessary  to 
every  proceeding.  All  men  knew  how  unjustly, 
insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had  acted  in 
courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
restrained  by  the  known  laws  of  England.  It 
was.  therefore,  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  he 
would  conduct  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
Le  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  rules  of  evidence  for  himself. 

Of  the  other  six  commissioners,  three  were 
prelates  and  three  laymen.  The  name  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Saueroft  stood  first.  But  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  its 
judgments  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in 
it  he  should  incur  a  serious  responsibility.  He 
therefore  determined  not  to  comply  with  the 
royal  mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sincerity 
which  he  showed  when  driven  to  extremity  two 
years  later.  He  begged  to  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  business  and  iU  health.  The  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were  men  of 
too  much  ability  to  need  bis  assistance.  These 
disingenuous  ap.  1  jies  ill  became  the  primate 
of  all  England  at  such  a  crisis ;  nor  did  they 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Sancroft’s  name 
was  not.  indeed,  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
councillors,  but,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of 
the  friends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  longer 
summoned  to  any  meeting  of  the  board.  “  If," 
said  the  king,  “he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to 


X  The  device  was  a  rose  and  a  crown.  Before  .the  device 
was  the  initial  letter  of  the  sovereign’s  name:  after  it  the 
letter  R.  Round  the  seal  was  this  inscription:  k*  Si  gill  uu 
commi ssarionun  regia-  majestatis  ad  causas  ecclesdastt 
eas.-* 
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to  to  the  commission,  it  is  a  kindness  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  attendance  at  council.”* 

The  government  found  no  similar  difficulty 
ffith  Nathaniel  Crewe,  bishop  of  the  great  and 
opulent  see  of  Durham,  a  man  nobly  born,  and 
raised  so  high  in  his  profession  that  he  could 
scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain, 
and  cowardly.  He  had  been  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  ivhen  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
banished  from  the  palace.  The  honour  of 
being  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  turned 
Crewe’s  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  some 
of  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  risk  which 
he  ran  by  sitting  in  a  illegal  tribunal.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not  live 
out  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exultingly  expressed 
his  hope  that  his  name  would  appear  in  history, 
a  hope  which  has  not  been  altogether  disap- 
pointed.f 

Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the 
third  clerical  commissioner.  He  was  a  man  to 
whose  talents  posterity  has  scarcely  done  jus¬ 
tice.  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual 
to  print  his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British 
poets,  and  those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  verses 
must  consider  him  as  a  servile  imitator,  who, 
without  one  spark  of  Cowley’s  admirable  genius, 
mimicked  whatever  was  least  commendable  in 
Cowley's  manner  :  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Sprat’s  prose  writings  will  form  a  very 
different  estimate  of  his  powers.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  master  of  our  language,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  of 
the  controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His 
moral  character  might  have  passed  with  little 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  sacred  pro¬ 
fession,  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly  ; 
but  such  failings,  though  not  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular  call¬ 
ings.  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate.  The  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  York  was  vacant;  Sprat  hoped  to 
obtain  it.  and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
ecclesiastical  board ;  but  he  was  too  good-na¬ 
tured  a  man  to  behave  harshly,  and  he  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at 
some  future  time  be  called  to  a  serious  account 
by  a  Parliament.  He  therefore,  though  he  con¬ 
sented  to  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief,  and 
to  make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible,  j 

The  three  remaining  commissioners  were  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  lord  president,  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Rochester,  disap¬ 
proving  and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  court,  he  could 
not  bear  to  quit  it.  Much  as  he  loved  the 
Church,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacrifice 
for  her  sake  his  white  staff,  his  patronage,  his 
salary  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  far  larger  indirect  emoluments  of  his  office. 
He  excused  h^  conduct  to  others,  and  perhaps 
to  himself,  by  pleading  that,  as  a  commissioner, 
he  might  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil,  and 
that,  if  he  refused  to  act,  some  person  less  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Protestant  religion  would  be 
found  to  replace  him.  Sunderland  was  the 
representative  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Her¬ 
bert’s  recent  decision  on  the  question  of  the 
dispensing  power  seemed  to  prove  that  he  would 


*  Appendix  to  Clarendon'.'  Diary :  Otters,  Oct.  y\,  1686; 
Baiillon,  Oct.  j  t  ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Bancroft, 
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not  flinch  from  any  service  which  the  king 
might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  commission  had  been  opened* 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  cited  before  the  new 
tribunal.  He  appeared.  “  I  demand  of  you,” 
said  Jeffreys,  “a  direct  and  positive  i.uswer. 
T\  hy  did  you  not  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?” 

The  bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  in  order  that  he  might  know  by  what  au¬ 
thority  he  was  thus  interrogated.  “  If  you 
mean,”  said  Jeffreys,  “  to  dispute  our  authority, 
I  shall  take  another  course  with  you.  As  to 
the  commission,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
seen  it.  At  all  events,  you  may  see  it  in  any 
coffee-house  for  a  penny.”  The  insolence,  of 
the  chancellor’s  reply  appears  to  have  shocked 
the  other  commissioners,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  some  awkward  apologies.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  point  from  which  he  started. 
“  This,”  he  said,  “  is  not  a  court  in  which  writ¬ 
ten  charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings 
are  summary,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
question  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did  you  not  obey 
the  king  ?”  With  some  difficulty  Compton  ob¬ 
tained  a  brief  delay,  and  the  assistance  of  coun¬ 
sel.  When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  bishop  had  done 
only  what  he  was  bound  to  do.  The  treasurer, 
the  chief  justice,  and  Bishop  Sprat  were  for 
acquittal.  The  king's  wrath  was  moved.  It 
seemed  that  his  ecclesiastical  commission  would 
fail  him  as  his  Tory  Parliament  had  failed  him. 
He  offered  Rochester  a  simple  choice,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury. 
Rochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
was  suspended  from  all  spiritual  functions,  aud 
the  charge  of  his  great  diocese  was  committed 
to  his  judges.  Sprat  and  Crewe.  He  continued, 
however,  to  reside  in  his  palace,  and  to  receive 
his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known  that,  had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  tem¬ 
poralities,  he  would  have  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  common  law ;  and  Herbert 
himself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judg¬ 
ment  must  be  given  against  the  crown.  This 
consideration  induced  the  king  to  pause.  Only 
a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had  packed 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  dispensing  power. 
He  now  found  that,  unless  he  packed  them 
again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  commission.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  postpone  for  a  short  time  the  confiscation  of 
the  freehold  property  of  refractory  clergymen.  J 
The  temper  of  thp  nation  was  indeed  such  as 
might  well  make  him  hesitate.  During  some 
months  discontent  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  The  celebration  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  worship  had  long  been  prohibited  by  act 
of  Parliament.  During  several  generations, 
no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  had  dared  to 
exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  with  the 
badges  of  his  office.  Against  the  regular  clergy, 
and  against  the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by 
name,  had  been*  enacted  a  succession  of  rigor¬ 
ous  statutes.  Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in  this 
country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  aud 
quartered.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  de- 


+  Burnet  i.  675;  ii.  629:  Sprat's  Letters  to  Dorset. 
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tection.  He  was  not  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  general  rule,  that  men  are  not  bound  to 
accuse  themselves.  Whoever  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if 
he  refused  to  answer,  might  be  sent  to  prison 
for  life.*  These  laws,  though  they  had  not, 
except  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  some 
peculiar  danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and 
though  they  had  never  prevented  Jesuits  from 
resorting  to  England,  had  made  disguise  neces¬ 
sary.  But  all  disguise  was  now  thrown  off. 
Injudicious  members  of  the  king’s  Church,  en¬ 
couraged  by  him,  took  a  pride  in  defying  sta¬ 
tutes  which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity,  and 
feelings  which  had  a  stronger  hold  of  the  na¬ 
tional  mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  chapels  rose  all  over  the  country. 
Cowls,  girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of  beads 
constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  asto¬ 
nished  a  population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had 
never  seen  a  conventual  garb  except  on  the 
stage.  A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the 
site'  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The 
Franciscans  occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites  were  quartered  in 
the  city.  A  society  of  Benedictine  monks  was 
lodged  in  Saint  James’s  Palace.  In  the  Savoy, 
a  spacious  house,  including  a  church  and  a 
school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits. -j-  The  skill 
and  car£  with  which  those  fathers  had,  during 
several  generations,  conducted  the  education 
of  youth,  had  drawn  forth  reluctant  praises 
from  the  wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  mode  of  instruction  followed  in 
the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  best  yet  known  in 
the  world,  and  had  warmly  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  should  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  a  corrupt  religion.  J  It  was  not 
improbable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy 
might,  under  royal  patronage,  prove  a  formi¬ 
dable  rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon  ! 
after  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about  one  half  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  The  Protestant  pu¬ 
pils  were  not  required  to  attend  mass ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
able  preceptors,  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts  which  win 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  youth,  would 
make  many  converts. 

These  tidings  produced  great  excitement  , 
among  the  populace,  which  is  always  more  j 
moved  by  wliat  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thousands 
of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  to  whom  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power  and  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
were  words  without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dis¬ 
may  and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in  hoods  and 
gowns  walking  in  the  Strand,  and  crowds  of 
devotees  pres -mg  in  at  the  doors  of  temples 
where  homage  was  paid  to  graven  images. 
Riots  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman  Catholic 
,-orship  was  violently  interrupted.  §  At  Bristol, 


the  rabble,  countenanced,  it  is  said,  by  tb« 
magistrates,  performed  a  profane  and  indecent 
pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  repre¬ 
sented  by' a  buffoon,  and  in  which  a  mock  host 
was  carried  in  procession.  The  garrison  was 
called  out  to  disperse  the  mob.  The  mob,  then 
and  ever  since  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged,  and 
serious  hurts  inflicted. ||  The  agitation  was 
great  in  the  capital,  and  greater  in  the  city, 
properly  so  called,  than  at  Westminster;  for 
the  people  of  Westminster  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  among  them  the  private  chapels  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  ambassadors ;  hut  the  city  had 
not,  within  living  memory,  been  polluted  by 
an}’  idolatrous  exhibition.  Now,  however,  the 
resident  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  encouraged  by 
the  king,  fitted  up  a  cliapel  in  Lime  Street. 
The  heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  se¬ 
lected  for  office  on  account  of  their  known 
Toryism,  protested  against  this  illegal  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council.  “  Take  heed  what 
you  do,”  said  the  king.  “Obey  me;  and  do 
uot  trouble  yourself  either  about  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  the  short  robe.” 
The  chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  repri¬ 
manded  the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the 
genuine  eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The 
chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbourhood  was 
soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds  assembled 
in  Cheapside  to  attack  the  new  mass  house. 
The  priests  were  insulted.  A  crucifix  was 
taken  out  of  the  building  and  set  up  on  the 
parish  pump.  The  lord  mayor  came  to  quell 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  “No 
wooden  gods.”  The  train-bands  were  ordered 
to  disperse  the  crowd  ;  hut  they  shared  in  the 
popular  feeling,  and  murmurs  were  heard  from 
the  ranks,  “We  cannot  in  conscience  fight  for 
popery.  ”f 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  zealous  Catholic,  and  was,  like  James, 
the  ruler  of  a  Protestant  people ;  hut  the  two 
princes  resembled  each  other'  little  in  temper 
and  understanding.  The  elector  had  promised 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church  which  he 
found  established  in  his  dominions.  He  had 
strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the 
indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  in  their  antipathy 
to  his  faith,  occasionally  forgot  the  respect 
which  they  owed  to  his  person.**  He  learned, 
with  concern,  that  great  offence  had  been  given 
to  the  people  of  London  by  the  injudicious  act 
of  his  representative,  and,  much  to  his  honour, 
declared  that  he  would  forego  the  privilege  to 
which,  ns  a  sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled, 
rather  than  endanger  the  peace  of  a  great  city. 
“I  too,”  he  wrote  to  James,  “have  Protestant 
subjects,  and  I  know  with  how  much  caution 
and  delicacy  it  is  necessary  t%at  a  Catholic 
prince  so  situated  should  act.”  .James,  instead 
of  expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane  and 
considerate  conduct,  turned  the  letter  into 
ridicule  before-  the  foreign  ministers.  It  was 
determined  that  the  elector  should  have  a  chapel 


*  27  EIiz_  c.  2:  2  Jac.  I.,  c.  4:  3  Jac.  I„  c.  5. 
f  Ciarkr's  Life  of  James  she  Second,  ii.  79,  SO,  Orig.  Mem. 
f  De  A  ugmenLis,  i.  1 ;  vi  4. 

£  Citters,  May  JLt, 1686.  ^ 

?  Citters,  May  1*,  1686.  Adda,  May  1|. 
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In  the  city  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  that, 
if  the  train-bands  refused  to  do  their  duty,  their 
place  should  be  supplied  by  the  Guards.* 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances  on  trade  was 
serious  The  Dutch  minister  informed  the 
States-General  that  the  business  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  was  at  a  stand.  The  commissioners  of 
the  customs  reported  to  the  king  that,  during 
the  month  which  followed  the  opening  of  Lime 
Street  Chapel,  the  receipt  in  the  port  of  the 
Thames  had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  f  Several  aldermen,  who.  though  zealous 
Royalists  appointed  under  the  new  charter,  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  popery  nor  mar¬ 
tial  law.  tendered  their  resignations.  But  the 
king  was  resolved  not  to  yield.  He  formed  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  collected  there, 
within  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles  and 
a  half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  thirty- 
two  squadrons  of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  fighting  men.  Twenty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  many  wains  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  dragged  from  the  Tower 
through  the  city  to  Hounslow.  J  The  Londoners 
saw  this  great  force  assembled  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  a  terror  which  familiarity  soon 
diminished.  A  visit  to  Hounslow  became  their 
favourite  amusement  on  holidays.  The  camp 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  fair.  Mingled 
with  the  musketeers  and  dragoons,  a  multitude 
of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from  Whitefriars, 
invalids  in  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns, 
lackeys  in  rich  liveries,  pedlers,  orange  girls, 
mischievous  apprentices,  and  gaping  clowns, 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through 
the  long  lanes  of  tents.  From  some  pavilions 
were  heard  the  noises  of  drunken  revelry.  fr  :m 
others  the  curses  of  gamblers  In  truth,  the 
place  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the  capital. 
The  king,  as  was  amply  proved  two  years  later, 
had  greatly  miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten 
that  vicinity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  had  hoped  that  hi3  army  would  overawe 
London:  but  the  result  of  his  policy  was.  that 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  London  took  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  his  army.  3 

Scarcely,  indeed,  had  the  encampment  been 
formed,  when  there  were  rumours  of  quarrels 
between  the  Protestant  and  popish  soldiers. 
A  little  tract,  entitled  An  .humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army, 
had  been  actively  circulated  through  the  ranks. 
The  writer  vehemently  exhorted  the  troops  to 
use  their  arm*  in  defence,  not  of  the  mass  book, 
but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of 
the  Petition  of  Right.  He  was  a  man  already 
under  the  frown  of  power.  His  character  was 
remarkable,  and  his  history  not  uninstruetive. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  been 
chaplain  to  Lord  Russell.  Johnson  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  mortally  hated  by  their 
opponents,  and  less  loved  than  respected  by 
their  allies.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  reli¬ 

*  Barillon,  1686.  t  Citters,  ,  1686. 

X  Ellis  Correspondence,  June  26,  16S6;  Citters,  July 

:  Luttrell’s  Diary,  June  19. 

$  See  the  cnnn-mporary  poem«.  entitled  Hoiin^.cw  Hca:h 
tnii  Qe ‘tar’s  Gh^t:  Evelyn’?  Diary.  June  2.  16S6.  A  bal¬ 
lad  in  the  Peprs/an  Collection  contains  the  following 
lines : — 


gious  feelings  ardent,  his  learning  and  at  .dries 
not  contemptible,  his  judgment  weak,  h’s  tem¬ 
per  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerably 
stubborn.  His  profession  made  him  peculiarly 
odious  to  the  zealous  supporters  of  monarchy: 
for  a  Republican  in  holy  orders  was  a  strange 
and  almost  an  unnatural  being.  During  the 
late  reign  Johnson  had  pubEshed  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doetrine  of 
non-resistance.  It  was  easy  to  produce  pas¬ 
sages  from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  written  in 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  Anglican 
divines  who  preached  against  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Johnson,  however,  went  further.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputation 
which  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  been 
thrown  by  Libanius  on  the  Christian  soldiers 
of  Julian,  and  insinuated  that  the  dart  which 
slew  the  imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold  or  Ferguson  in 
the  Roman  ranks.  A  hot  controversy  followed. 
Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled  fiercely 
about  an  obscure  passage,  in  whieh  Gregory  -f 
Xazianzus  praises  a  pious  bishop  who  was 
going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The  Whigs 
maintained  that  the  holy  man  was  going  to 
bastinado  the  emperor;  the  Tories  that,  at  the 
worst,  he  was  only  going  to  bastinado  a  captain 
of  the  Guard.  Johnson  prepared  a  reply  to 
his  assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,  then  Duke 
of  York.  Julian  had,  during  many  years,  pre¬ 
tended  to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in  heart  an 
idolater.  Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occa¬ 
sionally  affected  a  respect  for  the  rights  cf 
conscience.  Julian  had  punished  t  itles  which 
were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking 
away  their  municipal  privileges.  Julian  ha  : 
by  his  flatterers,  been  called  the  Just.  James 
was  provoked  beyond  endurance.  Johnson 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  a  fine,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying.  He  was.  therefore,  kept  in  jail ;  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  his  confinement  would  end 
only  with  his  life.* 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the 
King  *  Bench  prison  lodged  another  offender, 
whose  character  well  deserves  to  be  studied. 
This  was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  g  1 
family,  but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved 
nature.  His  love  of  mischief  and  of  dark  and 
crooked  ways  amounted  aim  >st  t  '  madnes*. 
To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out 
was  his  business  and  his  pastime:  and  he  he. 
a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts  as  the 
instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice.  He 
had  attempted,  by  means  of  one  of  his  pupp>ets, 
to  fasten  on  Charles  and  James  the  crime  of 
murdering  Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this  'ces¬ 
sion  the  agency  of  Speke  had  been  trace  1 : 
and,  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  on  his  dupe,  he  had 
not  escaped  with  impunity.  He  was  now  » 
prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  lit 

"  I  liked  the  place  ty-yond  expressing, 

I  1  '  ‘  >  ’  ’ 

No*,  t  rui-  .  in  a  plain  drvs-'ir  z. 

But  raurbt  taste  a  cfcss  of  vr  me.” 

1  LottrelEs  Diary,  .lane  IS,  1666. 

r  See  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  prefixed  t  the  folio  edi¬ 
tion  of  hi?  life,  hi.*  Julian,  and  his  aas-  r;  to  oppo 
nents.  See,  also.  Uickee's  Jovian. 
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with  comfort,  and  he  was  under  so  little  re¬ 
straint  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  regular 
communication  with  one  of  his  confederates 
rho  managed  a  secret  press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke’s  pur¬ 
poses,  zealous  and  intrepid,  a  scholar  and  a 
practised  controversialist,  yet  as  simple  as  a 
child.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
the  two  fellow-prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a 
succession  ot  bitter  and  vehement  treatises, 
which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When  i 
the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow,  Speke 
urged  Johnson  to  compose  an  address  which  i 
might  excite  the  troops  to  mutiny.  The  paper 
was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many  thousands  of 
copies  were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke’s 
room,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  among  the  sol¬ 
diers.  A  milder  government  than  that  which 
then  governed  England  would  have  been  moved 
to  high  resentment  by  such  a  provocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  A  subordinate  agent 
who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  the  address 
saved  himself  by  giving  up  Johnson,  and  John¬ 
son  was  not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving 
up  Speke.  An  information  was  filed,  and  a 
conviction  obtained  without  difficulty.  Julian 
Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  stand  thrice  on  the  pillory,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  judge, 
Sir  Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminal  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the  attorney 
general,  who  might  have  treated  the  case  as 
one  of  high  treason.  “I  owe  him  no  thanks,” 
answered  Johnson,  dauntlessly.  “Ami,  whose 
only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended  the  Church 
and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged 
like  a  dog,  while  popish  scribblers  are  suffered 
daily  to  insult  the  Church  and  violate  the  laws 
with  impunity  ?”  The  energy  with  which  he 
spoke  was  such  that  both  the  judges  and  the 
crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
themselves,  and  protested  that  they  knew  of  no 
popish  publications  such  as  those  to  which  the 
prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly  drew  from  his 
pocket  some  Roman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale  under  j 
the  royal  patronage,  read  aloud  the  titles  of  , 
the  books,  and  threw  a  rosary  across  the  table 
to  the  king's  counsel.  “  And  now,”  he  cried,  1 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  I  lay  this  information  be¬ 
fore  God,  before  this  court,  and  before  the 
English  people.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Mr. 
Attorney  will  do  his  duty.” 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment 
was  inflicted,  Johnson  should  be  degraded  from 
the  priesthood.  The  prelates  who  had  been 
charged  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  with 
the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Londbn  cited  him 
before  them  in  the  chapter  house  of  Saint  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  manner  in  which  he  went  ; 
through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impression 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his 
sacred  robe,  he  exclaimed,  “You  are  taking 
away  my  gown  because  I  have  tried  to  keep  1 
your  gowns  on  your  backs.”  The  only  part  of 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  him 
was  the  plucking  of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand. 
He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  retain  the  sacred 
book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into  tears.  “You 
cannot,”  he  said,  “deprive  me  of  the  hopes 
which  I  owe  to  it.”  Some  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  flogging.  A  Ro¬ 


man  Catholic  priest  offered  to  intercede  for 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  money  was  raised; 
and  the  priest  did  his  best,  but  in  vain.  “  Mr. 
Johnson,”  said  the  king,  “  has  me  spirit  of 
martyr,  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one. 
William  the  Third  said,  a  few  years  later,  of 
one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  intrepid  Jaco¬ 
bites,  “  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him.” 
These  two  speeches  would  alone  suffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  widely  different  fates  of  the  two 
princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  came.  A 
whip  of  nine  lashes  was  used.  Three  hundred 
and  seventeen  stripes  were  inflicted;  but  the 
sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterward  said  that 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  the*cart,  he  remembered  how  pa¬ 
tiently  the  cross  had  been  borne  up  Mount 
Calvary,  and  was  so  much  supported  by  the 
thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  vainglory,  he  would  have  sung  a 
psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful  a  voice  as  if  he 
had  been  worshipping  God  in  the  congregation. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  hero¬ 
ism  had  been  less  alloyed  by  intemperance  and 
intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
Johnson  found  no  sympathy.  He  had  attempted 
to  justify  rebellion;  he  had  even  hinted  appro¬ 
bation  of  regicide ;  and  they  still,  in  spite  of 
much  provocation,  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  con¬ 
cern  the  progress  of  what  they  considered  as  a 
noxious  superstition,  and,  while  they  abjured 
all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  the 
sword,  betook  themselves  manfully  to  weapons 
of  a  different  kind.  To  preach  against  the 
errors  of  popery  was  now  regarded  by  them  as 
a  point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  The 
London  clergy,  who  were  then  in  abilities  and 
influence  decidedly  at  the  head  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  set  an  example  which  was  bravely  followed 
by  their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  country. 
Had  only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this  freedom, 
they  would  probably  have  been  at  once  cited 
before  the  ecclesiastical  commission;  but  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  was 
committed  every  Sunday  by  thousands  of  di¬ 
vines,  from  Berwick  to  Penzance.  The  presses 
of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge 
never  rested.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  subjected 
literature  to  a  censorship,  had  been  revived : 
but  this  act  did  not  seriously  impede  the  activity 
of  Protestant  controversialists,  for  it  contained 
a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  two  universities,  and 
authorized  the  publication  of  theological  works 
licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  therefore  out  of  the  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  established 
religion.  They  were  a  numerous,  an  intre 
pid,  and  a  well-appointed  band  of  combatants. 
Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers,  expert 
dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  fathers  and  in  all  parts  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history.  Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period, 


*  Life  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  his  works ;  Secret  History 
of  the  happy  Revolution,  by  Hugh  Speke;  State  Trials; 
Citters,  1686.  Citters  gives  the  best  account  of  th« 

trial.  I  have  seen  a  broadside  which  confirms  his  narra 
tive. 
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turned  against  each  other  the  formidable  arms 
which  they  had  wielded  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  by  their  fierce  contentions  and  in¬ 
solent  triumph  brought  reproach  on  the  Church 
which  they  had  saved.  But  at  present  they 
formed  a  united  phalanx.  In  the  van  appeared 
a  rank  of  steady  and  skilful  veterans.  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Pa¬ 
trick,  Tennison,  Wake.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  most  distinguished  bachelors  of  arts 
who  were  studying  for  deacon’s  orders.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  recruits  whom  Cambridge 
sent  to  the  field  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
great  Newton,  Henry  Wharton,  who  had,  a  few 
months  before,  been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year, 
aud  whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored 
by  men  of  all  parties  ns  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letters.*  Oxford  was  not  less  proud  of  a  youth 
whose  great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  con¬ 
flict,  afterward  troubled  the  Church  and  the 
State  during  forty  eventful  years,  Francis  At- 
terbury.  By  such  men  as  these  every  question 
in  issue  between  the  papists  and  the  Protestants 
was  debated,  sometimes  in  a  popular  style  which 
boys  and  women  could  comprehend,  sometime* 
with  the  utmost  subtlety  of  logic,  and  some¬ 
times  with  an  immense  display  of  learning. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See.  the  authority 
of  tradition,  purgatory,  transubstantiatfon,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host, 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confession, 
penance,  indulgences,  extreme  unction,  the  in¬ 
vocation  of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic  vows,  the 
practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude,  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  the  characters  of  the  chief  Re¬ 
formers,  were  copiously  discussed.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  absurd  legends  about  miracles  wrought 
by  saints  and  relics  were  translated  from  the 
Italian,  and  published  as  specimens  of  the 
priestcraft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts  put 
forth  on  these  subjects  by  Anglican  divines  dur-  ! 
ing  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  many 
have  probably  perished.  Those  which  may  still 
be  found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass 
of  near  twenty  thousand  pages. f 

The  Roman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  vic¬ 
tory  without  a  struggle.  One  of  them,  named 
Henry  Hills,  had  been  appointed  printer  to  the 
royal  household  and  chapel,  and  had  been  placed 
by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  great  office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  theological  tracts  came  forth 
by  hundreds.  Obadiah  Walker's  press  was  not 


*  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  Posthumous  Ser¬ 
mons. 

f  This  T  can  attest  from  my  own  researches.  There  is 
an  excellent  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Birch  tell  - 
us,  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson.  that  Archbishop  Wake  had  not 
been  able  to  form  even  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  tracts 
published  in  this  controversy. 

J  Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Burnet  at  Rome  on 
(hia  sub.i'-et ,  Burnet,  i.  fifii  There  is  a  curious  passage  to 
the  same  eff'ot  in  a  despatch  of  Barillon,  but  I  have  mis¬ 
laid  the  reference. 

One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  who  engaged  in  this 
controversy,  a  Jesuit  named  Andrew  Pulton,  whom  Mr. 
Oliver,  in  hi;  hiographv  of  the  order,  pronounces  to  have 
been  a  man  of  liiatinguislicd  ability,  very  frankly  owns  his 
deficiencies.  "A.  P.  having  been  eighteen  years  out  of  his 
own  country,  pretends  not  yet  to  any  perfection  erf  the 
English  expression  or  orthography.”  His  orthography  is 
indeed  deplorable.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright  is  put  for 
writ-.  \v,s‘d  for  would.  He  challenged  Tennison  to  dis- 

te  with  him  in  Latin,  that  they  might  boon  equal  terms.  , 
VoL.  U.  i> 


less  active  nt  Oxford.  But,  with  the  exeeptiox 
of  some  bad  translations  of  bossuet’s  admirable 
works,  these  establishments  put  forth  nothing 
of  the  smallest  value.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
tor  any  intelligent  aud  candid  Roman  Catholic 
to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his  Church  were 
in  every  talent  and  acquirement  completely 
overmatched.  The  ablest  of  them  would  not, 
on  the  other  side,  have  been  considered  as  of 
the  third  rate.  Many  of  them,  even  when  they 
had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to  say  it. 
1'hey  had  been  excluded  bv  their  religion  from 
English  schools  and  universities;  nor  had  they 
ever,  till  the  accession  of  James,  found  Eng¬ 
land  an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe  residence. 
They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  Continent,  and  had  almost 
unlearned  their  mother  tongue.  When  they 
preached,  their  outlandish  accent  moved  the 
derision  ot  the  audience.  They  spelt  like  wash¬ 
erwomen.  Their  diction  was  disfigured  by  fo¬ 
reign  idioms;  and,  when  they  meant  to  be  elo¬ 
quent.  they  imitated,  as  well  as  they  could, 
what  was  considered  as  fine  writing  in  those 
Italian  academies  where  rhetoric  had  then 
reached  the  last  stage  of  corruption.  Dispu¬ 
tants  labouring,  under  these  disadvantages  would 
scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side,  have 
been  able  to  make  head  against  men  whose 
style  is  eminently  distinguished  by  simple  puri¬ 
ty  and  grace.  J 

The  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  the  French  ambassador.  “  The  discontent,” 
he  wrote,  “is  great  and  general,  but  the  fear 
of  incurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who 
have  any  thing  to  lose.  The  king  openly  ex¬ 
presses  his  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
to  strike  bold  strokes.  He  likes  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  on  this  subject.  He  has  talked  to  me 
about  it.  and  has  assured  me  that  he  will  not 
flinch. 

Meanwhile,  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
events  of  grave  importance  had  taken  place. 
The  situation  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestants 
of  Scotland  differed  widely  from  that  in  which 
their  English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of 
the  island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  people,  and  had  a  strength  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  the  strength  derived 
from  the  support  of  the  government.  The 
Conformists  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
papists  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  taken 
together.  The  established  church  of  Scotland 
was  the  church  of  a  small  minority.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lowland  population  was  firmly 


Another  Roman  Catholic,  named  William  Clench,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  p  V  supremacy,  and  I, si  -at  I  :t  to  the 
queen  in  Italian.  The  following  specimen  of  his  style  may 
sutfiee.  -0  del  sagro  inarito  fortunata  eonsorte!  0  dole* 
alleviamcnto  d'afTari  altil  0  grato  ristoro  di  pensicrl 
noiosi,  nel  cui  petto  latteo,  lueente  spoochio  d’illihata  ma¬ 
tronal  pudieixia,  nel  eui  sono  clorato.  come  in  ported"  amor, 
si  ritira  il  Oiacomo .'  0  Ivata  regia  coppia !  0  telice  inserto 
tra  V  invineibil  leoni  e  !e  candide  aquile!” 

Clench's  English  is  of  a  piece  with  his  Tuscan.  For  ex, 
ample.  -•  lYter  signifies  an  inexpugnable  rock,  able  to 
evacuate  all  the  plots  of  hell's  divan,  and  naufragate  all 
the  lural  designs  of  empoisoned  heretics.' 

Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  entitle,!  -The  Church 
of  England  truly  represented."  begius  by  inforuring  us  that 
-  the  iguis  fatuus  of  reformation,  which  had  grown  to  a 
comet  by  many  acts  of  spoil  and  rapine,  had  been  ushered 
into  England,  purified  of  the  filth  which  it  had  contracted 
among  the  lakes  of  tho  Alps." 

?  Barillon.  Julv  1  1. 1CS6. 
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airshed  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Pre¬ 
lacy  was  abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Protestants,  both  as  an  unscriptural  and 
as  a  foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abomi¬ 
nations  of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully 
reminded  a  people  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  that  Scotland,  since  her 
sovereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inherit¬ 
ance,  had  been  independent  only  in  name.  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced 
by  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministration.  Nevertheless,  this  polity 
stood,  though  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amid  fear¬ 
ful  storms,  tottering,  indeed,  yet  upheld  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support,  when¬ 
ever  danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of 
England.  The  records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  thick  set  with  laws  denouncing  ven¬ 
geance  on  those  who  in  any  direction  strayed 
from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  time  of  Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit, 
it  was  a  high  crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the 
third  offence  was  capital.*  An  act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  J arnes,  made  it  death 
to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian  conventicle  what¬ 
ever,  and  even  to  attend  such  a  conventicle  in 
the  open  air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no 
person  could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament,  or  could  even  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  without  subscribing,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  which  con¬ 
demned  in  the  strongest  terms  the  principles 
both  of  the  papists  and  of  the  Covenanters.  J 

In  the  Privy  Cormcil  of  Scotland  there  were 
two  parties  corresponding  to  the  two  parties 
which  were  contending  against  each  other  at 
Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  lord  treasurer,  and  had,  during 
some  years,  been  considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  affinity,  by  simi¬ 
larity  of  opinions,  and  by  similarity'  of  temper, 
with  the  treasurer  of  England.  Both  were 
Tories ;  both  were  men  of  hot  temper  and 
strong  prejudices  ;  both  were  ready  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil  liberties 
of  his  people ;  but  both  were  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Established  Church.  Queens- 
berry  had  early  notified  to  the  court  that,  if 
any  innovation  affecting  that  church  were  con¬ 
templated,  to  such  innovation  he  could  be  no 
party.  But  among  his  colleagues  were  several 
men  not  less  unprincipled  than  Sunderland. 
In  truth,  the  council  chamber  at  Edinburgh 
had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
seminary  of  public  and  private  vices ;  and 
some  of  the  politicians  whose  character  had 
been  formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hardness  of 
heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster,  even 
in  that  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  any  thing 
quite  equal.  The  chancellor,  James  Drum¬ 
mond,  earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  the 
(secretary  of  state,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were 
bent  on  supplanting  Queensberry.  The  chan¬ 
cellor  had  already  an  unquestionable  title  to 
the  royal  favour.  lie  had  brought  into  use  a 
little  steel  thumb-screw  which  gave  such  ex- 

*  Act  Pari.,  Aug  24,  1560;  Dec.  15,  1567. 

f  Act  Pari.,  May  8, 1685. 

*  Act  Pari.,  Aug  31, 168L 

\  Burnet,  i.  584 


quisite  torment  that  it  had  wrung  confessions 
even  out  of  men  on  whom  his  majesty’s  fa¬ 
vourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.jj  But  it 
was  well  ‘known  that  even  barbarity  was  not 
so  sure  a  way  to  the  heart  of  James  as  apos¬ 
tasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth  and  Mel¬ 
fort  resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness 
which  no  English  statesman  could  hope  to 
emulate.  They  declared  that  the  papers  found 
in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  had 
converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith ;  and 
they  began  to  confess  and  to  hear  mass.||  How 
little  conscience  had  to  do  with  Perth’s  change 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking  to  wife,  a 
few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who 
was  his  cousin-german,  without  waiting  for  a 
dispensation.  When  the  good  pope  learned 
this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indignation  which 
well  became  him,  that  he  wanted  no  cu>.h  pro- 
selytes.jl  But  James  was  more  eanilj  satis¬ 
fied.  The  .apostates  presented  themselves  at 
Whitehall,  and  there  received  such  assurances 
of  his  favour  that  they  ventured  to  bring  direct 
charges'  against  the  treasurer.  Those  charges, 
however,  were  so  evidently  frivolous  that  James 
was  forced  to  acquit  the  accused  minister ; 
and  many  thought  that  the  chancellor  had  ruin¬ 
ed  himself  by  his  malignant  eagerness  to  ruin 
his  rival.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
judged  more  correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom 
Perth  expressed  some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger.  “Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  lord  ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole.”  The  prediction  was  correct.  Perth 
and  Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh  the  real 
heads  of  the  government  of  their  country.** 
Another  member  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council, 
Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  the  descend¬ 
ant  and  heir  of  the  regent,  abjured  the  religion 
of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the 
foremost  champion,  and  declared  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Devoted  as 
Queensberry  had  always  been-  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his  p-ound 
against  competitors  who  were  willing  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  the  favour  of  the  court.  He 
had  to  endure  a  succession  of  mortifications 
and  humiliations  similar  to  those  which,  about 
the  same  time,  began  to  embitter  the  life  of  his 
friend  Rochester.  Royal  letters  came  down 
authorizing  papists  to  hold  offices  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  test.  The  clergy  were  strictly  charged 
not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  discourses.  The  chancellor  took  on 
himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the -Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers 
who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  charg¬ 
ing  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  his 
license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this  order 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Pro¬ 
testant  treatises.  One  honest  stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop  a  book 
which  reflected  in  very  coarse  terms  on  pope¬ 
ry,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might  sell 
it.  They  asked  to  see  it ;  and  he  showed  them 
a  copy  of  the  Bible.ff  A  cargo  of  images, 
beads,  crosses,  and  censers  arrived  at  Leith 
directed  to  Lord  Perth.  The  importation  of 

f  Ibid.,  i.  652,  653. 

If  Burnet,  i.  678. 

**  rbid.,  i.  653. 
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fuel)  articles  had  long  been  considered  as  ille¬ 
gal  ;  but  now  the  officers  of  the  customs  al¬ 
lowed  the  superstitious  garments  an^l  trinkets 
to  pass.*  In  a  short  time  it  was  known  that  a 
popish  chapel  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly 
said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The  mansion 
where  the  idolatrous  rites  were  celebrated  was 
fiercely  attacked.  The  iron  bars  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  windows  were  wrenched  off.  Lady 
Perth  and  some  of  her  female  friends  were 
pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter  was  seized,  and 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  whipped.  His 
fellows  rescued  him  and  beat  the  hangman. 
The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  mingled  with  the  crowd 
and  animated  the  tumult.  Zealous  burghers 
drank  the  health  of  the  college  lads  and  confu¬ 
sion  to  Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
face  the  troops.  The  troops  were  already  un¬ 
der  arms.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Cla- 
verhouse’s  dragoons,  the  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  Scotland.  They  were  now  received  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer. 
Orders  were  given  to  fire,  and  several  citizens 
were  killed.  The  disturbance  was  serious  ;  but 
the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.  Queens- 
berry  observed  that  their  reports  would  lead 
any  person  who  had  not  been  a  witness  of  the 
tumult  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  formidable 
as  that  of  Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They,  in  return,  accused  the  treasurer, 
not  only  of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  insur¬ 
gents,  but  of  having  himself  prompted  it,  and 
did  aU  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  own 
that  Queensberry  had  set  him  on ;  but  the 
same  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  impelled 
the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal  violence 
prevented  him  from  purchasing  his  life  by  a 
calumny.  He  and  several  of  his  accomplices 
were  hanged.  A  soldier  who  was  accused  of 
exclaiming,  during  the  affray,  that  he  should 
like  to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
shot,  and  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet ;  but  the 
sufferers  were  regarded  as  martyrs,  and  the 
popish  chancellor  became  an  object  of  mortal 
hatred,  which  in  no  long  time  was  largely 
gratified,  j- 

The  king  was  much  incensed.  The  news  of 
the  tumult  reached  him  when  the  queen,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed  over 
Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies.  The 
malecontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will 
was  to  make  him  more  and  more  resolute.  J  He 
sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to  punish 
the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  to 
make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot,  a  machine  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  recollection. $  He  pretended  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  treasurer’s  innocence,  and 
wrote  to  that  minister  in  gracious  words;  but 
the  gracious  words  were  accompanied  by  un¬ 


*  Fountainhall,  Jan.  11, 168|J. 

t  Fountainhall,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1,  168£;  Burnet,  i. 
*"8;  Trials  of  David  Mowbray  and  Alexander  Keith,  in  the 
Collection  of  State  Trials  :  Bonrepaux,  Feb. 

X  Louis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  jf-e,  1680. 
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gracious  acts.  The  Scottish  treasury  was  pat 
into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon¬ 
strances  of  Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his 
own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of  his  kinsman.  | 
Queensberry  was,  indeed,  named  first  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was 
still  a  fall.  He  was  also  removed  from  the  go-  * 
vernment  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  a  Roman  Catholic.^ 

And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  London  fully 
explaining  to  the  Privy  Council  the  intentions 
of  the  king.  What  he  wanted  was  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  on  ac¬ 
count  of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Covenanters  should  go  on  without 
mitigation.**  This  scheme  encountered  stre¬ 
nuous  opposition  in  the  council.  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws  re¬ 
laxed.  Others,  who  were  by  no  means  averse  to 
some  relaxation,  yet  felt  that  it  would  be  mon¬ 
strous  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest 
honours  Of  the  state,  and  yet  to  leave  unre¬ 
pealed  the  act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer  of  the 
board  was,  therefore,  less  obsequious  than 
usual.  The  king,  in  reply,  sharply  reprimand¬ 
ed  his  undutiful  councillors,  and  ordered  three 
of  them,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  to  attend 
him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton’s  abilities  and 
knowledge,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  emi¬ 
nence,  appeared  highly  respectable  in  one  who 
was  premier  peer  of  Scotland  and  head  of  the 
princely  house  of  Douglas.  Lockhart  had  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists,  logi¬ 
cians,  and  orators  that  his  country  had  produced, 
and  enjoyed,  also,  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions,  for  his 
estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  very  few  Scot¬ 
tish  nobles  possessed,  ff  He  had  been  lately 
appointed  President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Drummond,  a  younger  brother  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  a  loose  and  profane  man  ;  but  a 
sense  of  honour  which  his  two  kinsmen  wanted 
restrained  him  from  a  public  apostasy.  He 
lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  language  of 
one  of  his  countrymen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a 
good  Protestant.  ff 

James  was  pleased  by  the  dutiful  language 
which  the  three  councillors  used  when  first 
they  appeared  before  him.  He  spoke  highly  of 
them  to  Barillon,  and  particularly  extolled 
Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
Scotchman  living.  They  soon  proved,  however, 
less  tractable  than  had  been  expected  ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  at  court  that  they  had  been  per¬ 
verted  by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in 
London.  Hamilton  lived  much  with  zealous 
churchmen ;  and  it  might  be  feared  that  Lock¬ 
hart,  who  was  related  to  the  Wharton  family, 
had  fallen  into  still  worse  society.  In  truth,  it 


gee.  3.  “  tVe  require,”  his  majesty  graciously  wrote,  “  that 
you  spare  no  legal  trial  by  torture  or  otherwise.” 

|  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  f?,  1686. 

Fountainliftll,  March  11.  1686:  Adda,  March  5  ; 

**  This  letter  is  dated  March  4.  1686. 

ff  Barillon,  April  A£,  1686:  Burnet,  i.  370. 

ft  The  words  are  in'a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  Wnriftnim 
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was  natural  that  statesmen  fresh  from  a  coun¬ 
try  where  opposition  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  insurrection  and  assassination  had  long 
been  almost  unknown,  and  where  all  that  was 
not  lawless  fury  was  abject  submission,  should 
have  been'  struck  by  the  earnest  and  stub¬ 
born,  yet  sober  discontent  which  pervaded  Eng- 
•  land,  and  should  have  been  emboldened  to  try 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  royal  will.  They  indeed  declared  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  grant  large  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  on  two  conditions :  first,  that 
similar  indulgence  should  be  extended  to  the 
Calvinistic  sectaries ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
king  should  bind  himself  by  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

Both  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to 
James.  He  reluctantly  agreed,  however,  after 
a  dispute  which  lasted  several  days,  that  some 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  al¬ 
low  them  the  full  liberty  which  he  demanded 
foy  members  of  his  own  communion.*  To  the 
second  condition  proposed  by  the  three  Scottish 
councillors  he  positively  refused  to  listen.  The 
Protestant  religion,  he  said,  was  false;  and  he 
would  not  give  any  guarantee  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  prejudice  of  a  false  reli¬ 
gion.  The  altercation  was  long,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  either 
party,  f 

The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
estates  drew  near,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  three  councillors  should  leave  London  to 
attend  their  parliamentary  duty  at  Edinburgh. 
On  this  occasion  another  affront  was  offered  to 
Queensberry.  In  the  late  session  he  had  held 
the  office  of  lord  high  commissioner,  and  had 
in  that  capacity  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
absent  king.  This  dignity,  the  greatest  to 
which  a  Scottish  noble  could  aspire,  was  now 
transferred  to  the  renegade  Murray. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  the  Parliament 
met  at  Edinburgh.  A  letter  from  the  king  was 
read.  lie  exhorted  the  estates  to  give  relief  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  offered,  in 
return,  a  free  trade  with  England  and  an  am¬ 
nesty  for  political  offences.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  answer.  That  com¬ 
mittee,  though  named  by  Murray,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  privy  councillors  and  courtiers,  framed 
a  reply,  full,  indeed,  of  dutiful  and  respectful 
expressions,  yet  clearly  indicating  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  refuse  what  the  king  demanded.  The 
estates,  it  was  said,  would  go  as  far  as  their 
consciences  would  allow  to  meet  his  majesty’s 
wishes  respecting  his  subjects,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  These  expressions  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  chancellor ;  yet,  such  as 
they  were,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 


*  Some  "words  of  Barillon  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 
They  would  alone  suffice  to  decide  a  question  which  igno¬ 
rance  and  party  spirit  have  done  much  to  perplex.  “Cette 
liberte  accordee  aux  Xonconformistes  a  fait  une  grande 
difficulty,  et  a  £t£  d§battue  pendant  plusieurs  jours.  Lc 
hoy  d'Angleterre  avoit  fort  envie  que  les  Catholiques  dis¬ 
sent  seuls  la  liberty  de  l’exercice  de  leur  religion.” — April 
1  ,  1686. 

f  Barillon,  April  1686;  Citters,  April  May-j-^. 

1  Fountainhall,  May  6,  1686. 

\  Fountainhall,  June  15,  1686. 

U  Citters,  May  1  1 ,  1686.  Citters  informed  the  States 
that  he  t«A  his  intelligence  from  a  sure  hand.  I  will 


•with  them,  and  even  had  some  difficulty  in  per 
'suading  the  Parliament  to  adopt  them.  Ob 
jection  was  taken  bv  some  zealous  ’-’rotestant# 
to  the  meiltion  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion.  There  was  nc  such  religion.  Ther* 
was  an  idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  laws 
punished  with  the  halter,  and  to  which  it  did 
not  become  Christian  men  to  give  flattering 
titles.  To  call  such  a  superstition  Catholic 
was  to  give  up  the  whole  question  which  was  at 
issue  between  Rome  and  the  reformed  churches. 
The  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  England  was 
treated  as  an  insult.  “  Our  fathers,”  said  one 
orator,  “-sold  their  king  for  southern  gold,  and 
we  still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that  foul  bar¬ 
gain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  have 
sold  our  God!”  Sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountain- 
hall,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  suggested  the  words,  “  the  persons  com¬ 
monly  called  Roman  Catholics.”  “  Would  you 
nickname  his  majesty?”  exclaimed  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  The  answer  drawn  by  the  committee 
was  carried,  but  a  large  and  respectable  minor¬ 
ity  voted  against  the  proposed  words  as  too 
courtly.  J  It  was  remarked  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
against  the  government.  Hitherto  those  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  of  small  account  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  had  generally  been  considered  as  the 
retainers  of  powerful  noblemen.  They  now 
showed,  for  the  first  time,  an  independence,  a 
resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  combination  which 
alarmed  the  court. $ 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that 
he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette. 
Soon  he  learned  that  a  law,  such  as  he  wished 
to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business  was  to 
draw  up  the  acts  on  which  the  estates  were 
afterward  to  deliberate,  were  virtually  nomi¬ 
nated  by  himself;  yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles 
proved  refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three 
privy  councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from 
London  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
will.  Hamilton  declared  plainly  that  he  could 
not  do  what  was  asked.  lie  was  a  faithful  and 
loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a  limit  imposed 
by  conscience.  “  Conscience  !”  said  the  chan¬ 
cellor;  “conscience  is  a  vague  word,  which 
signifies  any  thing  or  nothing.”  Lockhart, 
who  sat  in  Parliament  as  representative  of  the 
great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.  “If  con¬ 
science,”  he  said,  “  be  a  word  without  meaning, 
we  will  change  it  for  another  phrase  which,  I 
hope,  means  something.  Lor  conscience  let  us 
put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland.”  These 
words  raised  a  fierce  debate.  General  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  represented  Perthshire,  declared 
that  he  agreed  with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart. 
Most  of  the  bishops  present  took  the  same  side.|| 

It  was  plain  that,  even  in  the  committee  of 


transcribe  part  of  his  narrative.  It  is  an  amusin'?  sped- 
men  of  the  piebald  dialect  in  which  the  Dutch  diplomatists 
of  that  ago  corresponded : 

“Des  konigs  missive,  boven  en  behalven  den  Hoog  Com- 
missaris  aensprake.  acn  hot  ParlcmeDt  afgesonder.  gclyck 
dat  altoos  gebruyekelyck  is.  waerby  Syne  Majestcyt  nu  in 
genere  versocht  hieft  de  mitigatie  der  rigoureuse  oftr  Fa.n- 
glante  wetten  van  bet  Ryck  jegens  het  I’ausdom,  in  bet 
Generale  Oomitee  des  Articles  (poo  men  hot  daer  naemt  i  na 
ordre  gestelt  en  gelcscn  syndc,  in ’t  votcren,  den  Hertog 
van  Hamilton  ondcr  andcren  kla,  r  uyt  sevde  dat  by  diiertoe 
nict  soude  verstaen,  dat  hv  anders  genegen  was  den  konig 
in  alien  voorval  getrouw  te  dienen  volgens  het  dictaineu 
syner  conation  tie :  ’t  gene  reden  gaf  aen  de  herd  Canceller 
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mtieles,  James  could  not  command  a  majority. 
He  was  mortified  and  irritated  by  the  tidings. 
He  field  warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants,  in  the 
hope  that  the  rest  would  take  warning.  Se¬ 
veral  persons  were  dismissed  from  the  council 
hoard.  Several  were  deprived  of  pensions, 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  their  in¬ 
come.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  of  Rosehaugh, 
was  the  most  distinguished  victim.  He  had 
long  held  the  office  of  lord  advocate,  and  had 
taken  such  a  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  that  to  this  day  he  holds,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  austere  and  godly  peasantry 
of  Scotland,  a  place  not  far  removed  from  the 
unenviable  eminence  occupied  by  Claverhouse. 
The  legal  attainments  of  Mackenzie  were  not 
of  the  highest  order  ;  but  as  a  scholar,  a  wit, 
and  an  orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  renown  had  spread 
even  to  the  coffee-houses  of  London  and  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  The  remains  of  his  forensic 
speeches  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
'out  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what  he  doubt¬ 
less  considered  as  Ciceronian  graces,  interjec¬ 
tions  which  show  more  art  than  passion,  and 
elaborate  amplifications,  in  which  epithet  rises 
above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  found  scrupulous. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  ,of 
clearing  himself,  but  was  refused  admission  to 
the  royal  presence.*  While  the  king  was  thus 
trying  to  terrify  the  Lords  of  Articles  into  sub¬ 
mission,  the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to 
persist.  The  utmost  exertions  of  the  chancellor 
could  not  prevent  the  national  sentiment  from 
expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  One  tract,  written  with  such  boldness 
and  acrimony  that  no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in 
type,  was  widely  circulated  in  manuscript. 
The  papers  which  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  had  mujeh  less  effect,  though 
they  were  disseminated  at  the  public  charge, 
and  though  the  Scottish  defenders  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary 
of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  apartments  in 
Holyrood  House,  f 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the 
Lords  of  Articles  came  to  a  decision.  They 
proposed  merely  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  worship  God  in  private  houses 
without  incurring  any  penalty  ;  and  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that,  far  as  this  measure  was  from 
coming  up  to  the  king’s  demands  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  estates  either  would  not  pass  it  at 
all,  or  would  pass  it  with  great  restrictions  and 
modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted,  the  anxiety  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  intense.  Every  report,  every  line 
fmm  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  devoured.  One 
day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given 

dr  Grave  P  irts  te  seggen  dat  het  woort  conscicntio  niets  on 
bcrtuycle,  en  alleen  eon  ihdividuum  vngum  was,  wareop  dor 
Chevalier  Locquard  dan  verder  gingh ;  wil  man  niot  ver- 
Btaon  do  botyekonis  van  het  woordt  conscicntio,  soo  sal  ik 
in  fortioribus  soggen  dat  wy  meynen  volgens  de  foucla- 
mentale  wetton  van  het  ryck.” 

There  is,  in  the  Iliad  let  Loose,  a  curious  passage,  to 
which  I  should  have  given  no  credit  but  for  this  despatch 
rf  Citters.  “  They  cannot  endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of  the 
- :  m i’  of  conscience.  One  th  t  was  well  acquainted  with 


way,  and  that  the  government  would  carry 
every  point.  Then  came  intelligence  that  the 
Opposition  had  rallied,  and  was  more  obstinate 
than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment  orders 
were  sent  to  the  post-office  that  the  hags  from 
Scotland  should  be  transmitted  to  Whitehall. 
During  a  whole  week  not  a  single  private  letter 
from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  our  age  such  an  interruption  of  com¬ 
munication  would  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion ;  hut  there  was  then  so  little  trade 
and  correspondence  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much 
smaller  than  has  been  often  occasioned  in  our 
own  time  by  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels  of 
information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the 
galleries  of  Whitehall  observed  with  attention 
the  countenances  of  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  that, 
after  every  express  from  the  north,  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy.  At  length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was 
announced  that  the  struggle,  was  over,  that  the 
government  had  been  unable  to  carry  its  mea¬ 
sures,  and  that  the  lord  high  commissioner  had 
adjourned  the  Parliament-! 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  warnings, 
these  events  would  have  sufficed  to  warn  him. 
A  few  months  before  this  time  the  ^most  obse¬ 
quious  of  English  Parliaments  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequi¬ 
ous  of  English  Parliaments  might  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  and  high-spirited  assembly 
when  compared  with  any  Parliament  that  had 
ever  sat  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  servile  spirit  of 
Scottish  Parliaments  was  always  to  he  found 
in  the  highest  perfection,  extracted  and  con¬ 
densed,  among  the  Lords  of  Articles.  Yet  even 
the  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  refractory.  It 
was  plain  that  all  those  classes,  all  those  insti¬ 
tutions,  which,  up  to  this  year,  had  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  strongest  supports  of  monarchical 
power,  must,  if  the  king  persisted  in  his  insane 
policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition.  All  these  signs,  however,  were 
lost  upon  him.  To  every  expostulation  he  had 
one  answer:  he  would  never  give  way,  for  con- 
cess-ion  had  ruined  his  father ;  and  his  uncon¬ 
querable  firmness  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  only  been 
too  gracious  when  he  had  condescended  to  ask 
the  assent  of  the  Scottish  estates  to  his  wishes. 
His  prerogative  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
protect  those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  crossed  him.  He  was  confident 
that,  in  Scotland,  his  dispensing  power  would 
not  he  questioned  by  any  court  of  law.  There 
was  a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave 
to  the  sovereign  such  a  control  over  the  Church 
as  might  have  satisfied  Henry  the  Eighth.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  papists  were  admitted  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who,  as  a  lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed  the 

the  council’s  humour  on  this  point  tol  i  a  gentleman  that 
was  going  before  them,  ‘I  beseech  you,  whatever  you  Jo, 
speak  nothing  of  conscience  beforo  the  lords,  for  they  cap 
not  abide  to  hear  that  word.’  ” 

v  Fountainhall,  May  17,  1686 

f  Wodrow,  111.  x.  3. 

t  Citters,  *!ll,  Juno  ,  June  1686;  FountainhaB. 

+  7  Jun<*  7  11 

June  15;  I.uttroll’s  Diary,  June  2, 16. 
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government.,  was  arbitrarily  ejected  from  liis 
see.  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  Queens- 
berry  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  examined  and  approved.*  As 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  been  found 
the  most  unmanageable  part  of  the  Parliament, 
it  -was  determined  to  make  a  revolution  in 
every  burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  simi¬ 
lar  change  had  recently  been  effected  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  judicial  sentences,  but  in  Scotland  a 
simple  mandate  of  the  prince  was  thought  suffi¬ 
cient.  All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town 
councils  were  prohibited,  and  the  king  assumed 
to  himself  the  right  of  filling  up  the  chief  muni¬ 
cipal  offices.-)-  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council,  he  announced  his  intention  to  fit  up  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  judges 
should  be  directed  to  treat  all  the  laws  against 
papists  as  null,  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure. 
He,  however,  comforted  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
palians  by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was 
determined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  them,  he  was  equally  deter¬ 
mined  to  protect  them  against  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this 
communication  Perth  proposed  an  answer 
couched  in  the  most  servile  terms.  The  coun¬ 
cil  now  cohtained  many  papists  ;  the  Protest¬ 
ant  members  who  still  had  seats  had  been 
cowed  by  the  king’s  obstinacy  and  severity, 
and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard. 
Hamilton  threw  out  against  the  dispensing 
power  some  hints  which  he  made  haste  to  ex¬ 
plain  away.  Lockhart  said  that  he  would  lose 
his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
chancellor  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this 
in  a  whisper  which  was  heard  only  by  friends. 
Perth’s  words  were  adopted  with  inconsiderable 
modifications,  and  the  royal  commands  were 
obeyed  ;  but  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through 
that  minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  government  had  hitherto  held  the 
majority  down.J 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign 
turns  to  Ireland,  his  task  becomes  peculiarly 
difficult  and  delicate.  His  steps — to  borrow 
the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a 
Roman  poet — are  on  the  thin  crust  of  ashes, 
beneath  which  the  lava  is  still  glowing.  The 
seventeenth  century  has,  in  that  unhappy  coun¬ 
try,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage  of 
malignant  passions.  No  amnesty  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxon  defenders 
of  Londonderry,  and  by  the  Celtic  defenders 
of  Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the 
heart  by  either  race.  To  this  day  a  more  than 
Spartan  haughtiness  alloys  the  many  noble 
qualities  which  characterize  the  children  of  the 
victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  compounded  of 
awe  and  hatred,  is  but  too  often  discernible  in 
the  children  of  the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the 
hostile  castes  can  justly  be  absolved  from 
blame ;  but  the  chief  blame  is  due  to  that 
short-sighted  and  headstrong  prince  who, 

*  Fountainhall,  June  21,  1686. 

1  Ibid.,  Septemoer  16,  1686. 

j  Fountainhall,  Sept.  16;  Wodrow,  III.  x.  3. 

\  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Supremacy,  2  Eliz., 
chop.  1,  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Act  of  Supremacy,  1  Eliz.,  chap.  1;  but  the  English 


placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  mignt  hate 
reconciled  them,  employed  all  his  power  to  in¬ 
flame  their  animosity,  and  at  length  forced 
them  to  close  in  a  grapple  for  life  and  death. 

The  grievances  under  which  the  members  of 
his  church  laboured  in  Ireland  differed  widely 
from  those  which  he  was  attempting  to  remove 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Statute 
Book,  afterward  polluted  by  intolerance  as  bar¬ 
barous  as  that  of  the  Dark  Ages,  then  contained 
scarce  a  single  enactment,  and  not  a  single 
stringent  enactment,  imposing  any  penalty  on 
Papists  as  such.  On  our  side  of  Saint  George’s 
Channel,  every  priest  who  received  a  neophyte 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  On 
the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  danger.  A 
Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in  his 
hand ;  but  he  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in 
security.  Here  no  man  could  hold  office,  or 
even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barrister  or  a 
schoolmaster,  without  previously  taking  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy;  but  in  Ireland  a  public 
functionary  was  not.  held  to  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  were  formally 
tendered  to  him.$  It  therefore  did  not  exclude 
from  employment  anj'  person  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  wished  to  promote.  The  sacramental  test 
and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
were  unknown  ;  nor  was  either  house  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  closed  against  any  religious  sect. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  was  in  a  situation  which  his  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  brethren  in  the  faith  might 
well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  condition  was 
more  pitiable  and  irritable  than  theirs;  for, 
though  not  persecuted  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  oppressed  as  an  Irishman.  In  this  country, 
the  ssime  line  of  demarcation  which  separated 
religions,  separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  the 
conquered,  the  subjugated,  the  degraded  race. 
On  the  same  soil  dwelt  two  populations,  locally 
intermixed,  morally  and  politically  sundered. 
The  difference  of  religion  \eaa  by  no  means  the 
only  difference,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  even  the 
chief  difference  which  existed  between  them. 
They  sprang  from  different  stocks.  They  spoke 
different  languages.  They  had  different. na¬ 
tional  characters,  as  strongly  opposed  as  any 
two  national  characters  in  Europe.  They  were 
in  widely  different  stages  of  civilization.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  sympathy,  between 
them ;  and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs 
had  generated  a  strong  antipathy.  The  relation 
in  which  the  minority  stood  to  the  majority  re¬ 
sembled  the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon 
churls,  or  the  relation  in  which  the  followers 
of  Cortes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Celts,  and  to  those  families 
which,  though  not  of  Celtic  origin,  had  in  the 
course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  man¬ 
ners.  These  people,  probably  somewhat  under 
a  million  in  number,  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Among  them 
resided  about  two  hundred  thousand  colonists, 

art  was  soon  found  to  be  defective,  and  the  defect  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  more  stringent  act,  5  KUz..  chop.  1.  No  ouch 
supplementary  law  was  made  in  Ireland.  That  the  con¬ 
struction  mentioned  in  the  text  was  put  on  the  Irish  Art 
of  Supremacy,  we  are  told  by  Archbishop  King. — Slat*  of 
Irrlavd ,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  9.  He  calls  this  construction  Jenw 
itical,  but  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 
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proud  of  their  Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Pro¬ 
testant  faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on  one 
side  was  more  than  compensated  by  a  great 
superiority  of  intelligence,  vigour,  and  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  other.  The  English  settlers 
Beem  to  have  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  rather  above  than  below  the 
average  level  of  the  population  of  the  mother 
country.  The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  an  almost  savage  state.  They 
nevei  worked  till  they  felt  the  sting  of  hunger. 
They  were  content  with  accommodation  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  in  happier  countries  was 
provided  for  domestic  cattle.  Already  the 
potato,  a  root  which  can  be  cultivated  with 
scarcely  any  art,  industry,  or  capital,  and 
which  cannot  be  long  stored,  had  become  the 
food  of  the  common  people. f  From  a  people 
so  fed,  diligence  and  forethought  were  not  to 
be  expected.  Even  within  a  few  miles  of 
Dublin,  the  traveller,  on  a  soil  the  richest  and 
most  verdant  in  the  world,  saw  with  disgust 
the  miserable  burrows  out  of  which  squalid 
and  half-naked  barbarians  stared  wildly  at 
him  as  he  passed.  J 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no 
common  measure  the  pride  of  birth,  but  had 
lost  the  influence  which  is  derived  from  wealth 
and  power.  Their  lands  had  been  divided  by 
Cromwell  among  his  followers.  A  portion,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  vast  territory  which  he  had  con¬ 
fiscated  had,  after  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  been  given  back  to  the  ancient  pro¬ 
prietors.  But  much  the  greater  part  was  still 
held  by  English  emigrants  under  the  guarantee 
of  an  act  of  Parliament.  This  act  had  been 
in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  under  it 
mortgages,  settlements,  sales,  and  leases  with¬ 
out  number  had  been  made.  The  old  Irish 
gentry  were  scattered  over  the  whole  world. 
Descendants  of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in 
all  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  Continent. 
The  despoiled  proprietors  who  still  remained 
in  their  native  land  brooded  gloomily  over 
their  losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  che¬ 
rished  wild  hopes  of  another  revolution.  A 
person  of  this  class  was  described  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  as  a  gentleman  who  would  be  rich  if 
justice  were  done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
fine  estate  if  he  could  only  get  it.$  He  seldom 
betook  himself  to  any  peaceful  calling.  Trade, 
indeed,  he  thought  a  far  more  disgraceful  re¬ 
source  than  marauding.  Sometimes  he  turned 
freebooter.  Sometimes  he  contrived,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  to  live  by  coshering,  that  is 
to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  te¬ 
nants  of  his  family,  who,  wretched  as  was 
their  own  condition,  could  not  refuse  a  portion 
of  their  pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  re¬ 
garded  as  their  rightful  lord.  ||  The  native 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his  land  too  often 
lived  like  the  petty  prince  of  a  savage  tribe, 

- » - 

*  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672. 

f  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1679;  Irish  Iludibras, 
1689:  John  Dunton’s  Account  of  Ireland,  1699. 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  4,  1686. 

Bishop  Malonv’s  Letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrel.  March  8.1689. 
Statute  10  &  11  Charles  I.,  chap.  1.6;  King’s  State  of 

die  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii..  sec.  8. 

^  King,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  8.  Mis*  Edgeworth’s  King  Corny 
belongs  to  a  later  and  much  more  civilized  generation;  but 


and  indemnified  himself  for  the  hum  Ration* 
which  the  dominant  race  made  him  suffer  bj 
governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by  keepinj 
a  rude  harem,  and  by  maddening  or  stupify- 
ing  himself  daily  with  strong  drink,  Politi¬ 
cally  he  was  insignificant.  No  statute,  indeed, 
excluded  him  from  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  he  had  almost  as  little  chance  of  obtaining 
a  seat  there  as  a  man  of  colour  has  of  being 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  In 
'►fact,,  only  one  Papist  had  been  returned  to  tin 
Irish  Parliament  since  the  Restoration.  The 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists  ;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  ruling  caste  was  upheld  by  a  standing 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  on  whose  zeal 
for  what  was  called  the  English  interest  full 
reliance  could  he  placed.** 

On  a  close  scrutiny,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  neither  the  Irishry  nor  the  Eng- 
lishry  formed  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 
The  distinction  between  those  Irish  who  were 
of  Celtic  blood,  and  those  Irish  who  sprang 
from  the  followers  of  Strongbow  and  De  Burgh, 
was  not  altogether  effaced.  The  Fitzes  some¬ 
times  permitted  themselves  to  speak  with  scorn 
of  the  Os  and  Macs,  and  the  Os  and  Macs 
sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  aversion. 
In  the  preceding  generation,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  O’Neills  refused  to  pay  any 
mark  of  respect  to  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle¬ 
man  of  old  Norman  descent.  “  They  say  that 
the  family  has  been  here  four  hundred  years. 
No  matter.  I  hate  the  clown  as  if  he  had 
come  yesterday.”ff  It  seems,  however,  that 
such  feelings  were  rare,  and  that  the  feud 
which  had  long  raged  between  the  aboriginal 
Celts  and  the  degenerate  English  had  nearly 
given  place  to  the  fiercer  feud  which  separated 
both  races  from  the  modern  and  Protestant 
colony. 

The  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes, 
both  national  and  religious.  The  majority  was 
English ;  but  a  large  minority  came  from  the 
south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church ;  the  other 
half  were  Dissenters.  But  in  Ireland,  Scot 
and  Southron  were  strongly  bound  together  by 
their  common  Saxon  origin.  Churchman  and 
Presbyterian  were  strongly  hound  together  by 
their  common  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists 
had  a  common  language  and  a  common  pecu¬ 
niary  interest.  They  were  surrounded  by  com¬ 
mon  enemies,  and  could  he  safe  only  by  means 
of  common  precautions  and  exertions.  The 
few  penal  laws,  therefore,  which  had  been 
made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Noncon¬ 
formists,  were  a  dead  letter.  JJ  The  bigotry  of 
the  most  sturdy  Churchman  would  not  bear 
exportation  across  St.  George’s  Channel.  As 
soon  as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that,  without  the  hearty'and  courageous 
assistance  of  his  Puritan  neighbours,  he  and 
all  his  family  would  run  imminent  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  murdered  by  rapparees,  his  hatred  of  Pu- 


whoever  has  studied  that  admirable  portrait  ran  form 
some  notion  of  what  King  Corny’s  great-graudfatl-cr  must 
have  been. 

**  King.  chap,  in.,  see.  2. 

ft  Sheridan  MS.;  Preface  to  the  flrrt  volume  of  the  Hi¬ 
bernia  Anglican  a.  1G90;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Kumisli 
Party  in  Ireland,  1669. 

«  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  conscience  by  connivance, 
though  not  by  the  law.” — King,  chap,  id.,  sec.  1. 
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ritanism,  in  sj  ite  of  liimself,  began  to  lan¬ 
guish  and  die  away.  It  was  remarked  by  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  both  parties,  that  a  Protestant 
who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high  Tory,  would 
in  England  have  been  considered  as  a  moderate 
Whig.* 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side, 
endured  with  more  patience  than  could  have 
been  expected  the  sight  of  the  most  absurd 
ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Four  archbishops  and  eighteen1 
bishops  were  employed  in  looking  after  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  Churchmen  who 
inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.  Of 
the  parochial  clergy  a  large  proportion  were 
pluralists,  and  resided  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures.  There  were  some  who  drew  from  their 
benefices  incomes  of  little  less  than  a  thousand 
a  year,  without  ever  performing  any  spiritual 
function.  Yet  this  monstrous  institution  was 
much  less  disliked  by  the  Puritans  settled  in 
Ireland  than  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
English  sectaries  ;  for  in  Ireland  religious  divi¬ 
sions  were  subordinate  to  national  divisions ; 
and  the  Presbyterian,  while,  as  a  theologian, 
he  could  not  but  condemn  the  established  hie¬ 
rarchy,  yet  looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a 
sort  of  complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the 
victory  achieved  by  the  great  race  from  which 
he  sprang,  f 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  had  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  grievances  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Stafford¬ 
shire  had  only  to  turn  Protestant,  and  he  was 
at  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level  with  his 
neighbours ;  but  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Munster  and  Connaught  had  turned  Protest¬ 
ants,  they  would  still  have  continued  to  be  a 
subject  people.  Whatever  evils  the  Roman 
Catholic  suffered  in  England  were  the  effects 
of  harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been  re¬ 
medied  by  a  more  liberal  legislation ;  but  be¬ 
tween  the  two  populations  whicli  inhabited 
Ireland  there  was  an  inequality  which  legisla¬ 
tion  had  not  caused  and  could  not  remove. 
The  dominion  which  one  of  those  populations 
exercised  over  the  other  was  the  dominion  of 
wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge  over  igno¬ 
rance,  of  civilized  over  uncivilized  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these 
truths.  The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  said, 
arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Protestants,  but  from  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Irish  and  the  English.  J  The 
consequences  which  he  should  have  drawn  from 
this  just  proposition  were  sufficiently  obvious; 
but,  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ireland,  he 
failed  to  perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  religious  ani¬ 
mosity,  not  being  kept  alive,  as  in  England,  by 

*  In  a  letter  to  James  found  among  Eisliop  Tyrrell’s 
papers,  and  dated  Aug.  14.  1686,  are  some  remarkable  ex¬ 
pressions:  “There  are  few  or  none  Protestants  in  that 
country  but  such  as  are  joined  with  the  Whigs  against  the 
common  enemy.”  And  again :  “  Those  that  passed  for 
Tories  here”  (that  is,  in  England)  “publicly  espouse  the 
Whig  quarrel  on  the  other  side  the  water.”  Swift  said  the 
same  thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later:  “I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  last  in  England  I  told  the  king  that  the 
highest  Tories  we  had  with  ns  would  make  tolerable 
Whig*  there  ” — Letts *•  concerning  the  Sacramental  Test. 


cruel  penal  acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  would 
of  itself  fade  away.  To  assuage  a  national 
animosity  sucb  as  that  which  the  two  races  in¬ 
habiting  Ireland  felt  for  each  other  could  not 
be  the  work  of  a  few  years ;  yet  it  was  a  work 
to  which  a  wise  and  good  prince  might  have 
contributed  much,  and  James  would  have  un¬ 
dertaken  that  work  with  advantages  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  pos¬ 
sessed.  At  once  an  Englishman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  belonged  half  to  the  ruling  and 
half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  between 
them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  course 
which  be  ought  to  have  pursued.  He  ought  to 
have  determined  that  the  existing  settlement 
of  landed  property  should  be  inviolable;  and 
he  ought  to  have  announced  that  determination 
in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  quiet  the 
anxiety  of  the  new  proprietors,  and  to  extin¬ 
guish  any  wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors 
might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great  trans¬ 
fer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  had  not  been 
committed,  was  immaterial.  That  transfer, 
just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long  ago, 
that  to  reverse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  There  must  be  a  time  of  limi¬ 
tation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
actual  possession,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
possession  solemnly  guarantied  by  statute, 
after  innumerable  leases  and  releases,  mort¬ 
gages  and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
flaws  in  titles.  Nevertheless,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  heal  the  lacerated  feelings 
and  to  raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Irish 
gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition.  They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro¬ 
perty  by  building,  planting,  and  fencing.  The 
rents  had  almost  doubled  within  a  few  years  ; 
trade  was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue,  amounting 
to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  more  than  defrayed  all  the  charges  of 
the  local  government,  and  afforded  a  surplus 
which  was  remitted  to  England.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  next  Parliament  which  should 
meet  at  Dublin,  though  representing  almost 
exclusively  the  English  interest,  would,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  king’s  promise  to  maintain  that- 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  have  willingly 
granted  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  such 
native  families  as  had  been  wrongfully  de¬ 
spoiled.  It  was  thus  that  in  our  own  time  the 
French  government  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  confiscation 
that  ever  took  place  in  Europe :  and  thus,  if 
James  had  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
most  loyal  Protestant  counsellors,  he  would 
have  at  least  greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief 
evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.? 

Having  done  this,  he  should  have  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  hostile  races  to  each  other  by 
impartially  protecting  the  rights  and  restrain¬ 
ing  the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  have  pu- 

f  The  wealth  and  negligence  of  the  established  clergy 
of  Ireland  are  mentioned  in  the  strongest  terras  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Clarendon,  a  most  unexceptionable  wit¬ 
ness. 

X  Clarendon  reminds  the  king  of  this  in  a  letter  dated 
March  14,  168^.  “It  certainly  is,”  Clarendon  adds,  ua 
most  true  notion.” 

$  Clarendon  strongly  recommended  this  course,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  do  its  part 
See  his  letter  to  Ormond,  Aug.  28,  1686 
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nished  with  equal  severity  the  native  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  license  of  barbarism,  and  the 
colonist  who  abused  the  strength  of  civilization. 
As  far  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  crown 
extended — and  in  Ireland  it  extended  far — no 
man  who  was  qualified  for  office  by  integrity 
and  ability  should  have  been  considered  as  dis¬ 
qualified  by  extraction  or  by  creed  for  any 
public  trust.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  king,  with  an  ample  revenue  absolutely 
at  his-disposal,  would,  without  much  difficulty, 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  and  priests  in  the  great  work 
Of  reconciliation.  Much,  however,  must  still 
have  been  left  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
The  native  race  would  still  have  had  to  learn 
from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought, 
the  arts  of  life,  and  the  language  of  England. 
There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in  styes,  be¬ 
tween  men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men 
who  were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who 
spoke  the  noble  tongue  of  great  philosophers 
and  poets  and  men  who,  with  a  perverted  pride, 
boa.sted  that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouths 
into  chattering  such  a  jargon  as  that  in  which 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  Paradise 
Lost  were  written.*  Yet  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  policy  which  has 
been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  by 
the  government,  all  distinctions  would  gradu¬ 
ally  have  been  effaced,  and  that  there  would 
now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the  hostility 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  than  there 
is  of  the  equally  deadly  hostility  which  once 
raged  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans  in 
England. 

Unhappily,  James,  instead  of  becoming  a 
mediator,  became  tiie  fiercest  and  most  reckless 
of  partisans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  animosity 
cif  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it  to  a 
height  before  unknown.  He  determined  to  re¬ 
verse  their  relative  position,  and  to  put  the 
Protestant  colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Po¬ 
pish  Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  religion, 
to  be  of  the  English  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a 
disqualification  for  civil  and  military  employ¬ 
ment.  He  meditated  the  design  of  again  con¬ 
fiscating  and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
half  the  island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so 
clearly  that  one  class  was  soon  agitated  by 
terrors  which  he  afterward  vainly  wished  to 
soothe,  and  the  other  by  hopes  which  he  after¬ 
ward  vainly  wished  to  restrain.  But  this  was 
the  smallest  part  of  his  guilt  and  madness. 
He  deliberately  resolved,  not  merely  to  give  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire 
possession  of  their  own  country,  but  also  to 
use  them  as  his  instruments  for  setting  up  ar¬ 
bitrary  government  in  England.  The  event 
was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
colonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother  country 
justly  regarded  their  cause  as  her  own.  Then 
qame  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous 
stake.  Every  thing  dear  to  nations  was  wa¬ 
gered  on  both  sides  :  nor  can  we  justly  blame 


*  It  *ras  an  O’Neill  of  great  eminence  who  said  that  it  did 
not  become  him  to  writhe  his  mouth  to  chatter  English. — 
Jprefact  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Hibernia  Anglicana. 

f  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Glover  assisted 
oao  in  my  search  for  this  valuable  manuscript.  James  ap- 


either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman  for 
obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law  of  self, 
preservation.  The  contest  was  terrible,  but 
short.  The  weaker  went  down.  His  fate  was 
cruel ;  and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
was  treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence, 
but  an  excuse ;  for,  though  he  suffered  all  that 
tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suffered  nothing  that 
he  would  not  himself  have  inflicted.  The  effect 
of  the  insane  attempt  to  subjugate  England 
by  means  of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
English.  The  old  proprietors,  by  their  effort 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The-  mo¬ 
mentary  ascendency  of  Popery  produced  such 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Papery  as 
made  the  statute-book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of 
infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  were 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after 
he  became  king,  was  to  recall  Ormond  from 
Ireland.  Ormond  was  the  head  of  the  English 
interest  in  that  kingdom  ;  he  was  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Protestant  religion;  and  hi* 
power  far  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary  vice¬ 
roy,  first,  because  he  was  in  rank  and  wealth 
the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  ofily  the  chief  of  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  also  commander  of  the  forces. 
The  king  was  not  at  that  time  disposed  to  com¬ 
mit  the  government  wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  heard  to  say  that  a  native 
viceroy  would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign. -j-  For  the  present,  therefore,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  divide  the  power  which  Ormond 
had  possessed ;  to  intrust  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  to  an  English  and  Protestant  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to 
an  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  general.  The 
lord  lieutenant  was  Clarendon ;  the  general 
was  Tyrconnel. 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said, 
from  one  of  those  degenerate  families  of  the 
pale  which  were  popularly  classed  with  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland.  He  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Norman 
haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  barbarians ;  J  but  all 
his  sympathies  were  really  with  the  natives. 
The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated  ;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon’s  inclinations 
were  very  different ;  but  he  was,  from  temper, 
interest,  and  principle,  an  obsequious  courtier. 
His  spirit  was  mean  ;  his  circumstances  were 
embarrassed ;  and  his  mind  had  been  deeply 
imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  which  the 
Chureh  of  England  had  in  that  age  too  assidu¬ 
ously  taught.  His  abilities,  however,  were  not 
contemptible  ;  and,  under  a  good  king,  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  respectable  viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  recall  of  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of 
Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During  that  interval  the 
king  was  represented  by  a  board  of  lords  jus¬ 
tices ;  but  the  military  administration  was  in 
Tyrconnel’s  hands.  Already  the  designs  of  the 
court  began  gradually  to  unfold  themselves.  A 


pears,  from  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for  his  soa 
in  1692,  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  notion  that  Ire¬ 
land  could  not,  without  danger,  he  intrusted  to  an  Irish 
lord  lieutenant. 
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royal  order  came  from  Whitehall  for  disarming 
the  population.  This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly 
executed  as  respected  the  English.  Though 
the  country  was  infested  by  predatory  bands,  a 
Protestant  gentlemen  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.  The 
native  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  retain  their  weapons.*  The  joy  of  the 
colonists  was  therefore  great,  when  at  length, 
in  December,  1085,  Tyrconnel  was  summoned 
to  London  and  Clarendon  set  out  for  Dublin. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  government  was 
really  directed,  not  at  Dublin,  but  in  London. 
Every  mail  that  crossed  St.  George’s  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  which 
Tyrconnel  exercised  on  Irish  affairs.  It  was 
said  that  he  was^to  be  a  marquess,  that  he  was 
to  be  a  duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the  command 
of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  courts 
of  justice.f  Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified 
at  finding  himself  a  subordinate  member  of  that 
administration  of  which  he  had  expected  to  be 
the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he 
did  was  misrepresented  by  his  detractors,  and 
that  the  gravest  resolutions  touching  the  coun¬ 
try  which  he  governed  were  adopted  at  West¬ 
minster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed 
at  coffee-houses,  communicaied  in  hundreds  of 
private  letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint  had 
been  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  His  own 
personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little ;  but 
it  was  no  light  thing  that  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  be  made  an 
object  of  contempt  to  the  people.  J  Panic  spread 
fast  among  the  English  when  they  found  that 
the  viceroy,  their  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- 
Protestant,  was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected  from  him. 
They  began  to  know  by  bitter  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treason  and 
sedition.  This  Protestant  had  corresponded 
with  Monmouth  ;  that  Protestant  had  said  some¬ 
thing  disrespectful  of  the  king  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  under 
discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  of  mankind  was  ready  to  substantiate 
every  charge.  The  lord  lieutenant  expressed 
his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were 
not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be  at  Dublin  a 
reign  of  terror  similar  to  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  London,  when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.$ 
Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise 
despatch  from  Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
solved  to  make  without  delay  a  complete  change 
in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  government 
of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  instantly  into  office.  His 
majesty,  it  was  most  ungraciously  added,  had 
taken  counsel  on  these  matters  with  persons 
more  competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inex¬ 
perienced  lord  lieutenant  could  possibly  be. || 
Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy,  the 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  .Jen,  19, 168£ ;  Secret  Consults 
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intelligence  which  t  contained  had,  through 
many  channels,  an  ved  in  Ireland.  The  terror 
of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Outnumbered  as 
they  were  by- the  native  population,  their  con¬ 
dition  would  b%  pitiable  indeed  if  the  nativo 
population  were  to  be  armed  against  them 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  state  ;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  was  threatened.  The  English 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in  the 
streets  with  dejected  looks.  On  the  Exchange 
business  was  suspended.  Land-owners  hastened 
to  sell  their  estates  for  whatever  could  be  got, 
and  to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  England. 
Traders  began  to  call  in  their  debts  and  to 
make  preparations  for  retiring  from  business. 
The  alarm  soon  affected  the  revenue. f  Claren¬ 
don  attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlers 
with  a  confidence  which  he  was  himself  far 
from  feeling.  He  assured  them  that  their  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  the  king  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  which 
guarantied  their  right  to  the  soil.  But  his 
letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  different 
strain.  He  ventured  even  to  expostulate  with 
the  king,  and,  without  blaming  his  majesty's 
intention  of  emplpying  Roman  Catholics,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  who  might  be  employed  should  be  English¬ 
men.** 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He 
declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  depriving 
the  English  colonists  of  their  land,  but  that  he 
regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as  his  enemies, 
and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  much 
property  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the 
more  necessary  that  the  civil  and  military  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  ff 

Accordingly,  several  Roman  Catholics  were 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  orders  were 
sent  to  corporations  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  municipal  advantages.  J I  Many  officers  of 
the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  lord  lieutenant  pleaded  the 
cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be  good  sol¬ 
diers  and  loyal  subjects.  Among  them  were 
old  Cavaliers,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  who  bore  the  marks  of  honourable 
wounds.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  men 
who  had  no  recommendation  but  their  religion. 
Of  the  new  captains  and  lieutenants,  it  was 
said,  some  had  been  cowherds,  some  footmen, 
some  noted  marauders;  some  had  been  so  used 
to  wear  brogues  that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled 
about  strangely  in  their  military  jack-boots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were  discarded 
took  refuge  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their 
successors  before  them  in  ignominious  rout 
through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne. $$ 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  were 
increased  by  news  which  reached  him  through 
private  channels.  Without  his  approbation, 
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without  liis  knowledge,  preparations  were  mak-  | 
tug  for  arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic 
population  of  the  country  of  which  he  was  the 
nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel  from  London 
directed  the  design,  and  the  prelates  of  his 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest  had 
been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact  list  of  all 
his  male  parishioners  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  to  forward  it  to  his  bishop.* 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that  Tvreonnel 
would  soon  return  to  Dublin  armed  with  extra-  i 
ordinary  and  independent  powers,  and  the  ru¬ 
mour  gathered  strength  daily.  The  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  whom  no  insult  oould  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  emoluments  of  his  place,  declared 
that  he  should  submit  cheerfully  to  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in  all  things  a 
faithful  and  obedient  subject.  He  had  never, 
he  said,  in  his  life,  had  any  difference  with 
Tyrconnel,  and  he  trusted  that  no  difference 
would  now  arise. f  Clarendon  appears  not  to  J 
have  recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a 
plot  to  ruin  the  fame  of  his  innocent  sister,  and  : 
that  in  that  plot  Tyrconnel  had  borne  a  chief  ! 
part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  | 
which  high-spirited  men  most  readily  pardon ; 
but,  in  the  wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had 
long  been  pushing  their  fortunes,  such  injuries 
were  easily  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  from 
magnanimity  or  Christian  charity,  but  from 
mere  baseness  and  want  of  moral  sensibility. 
In  June,  lti8ti.  Tyrconnel  came.  His  commis¬ 
sion  authorized,  him  only  to  command  the 
troops :  but  he  brought  with  him  royal  in¬ 
structions  touching  all  parts  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  at  once  took  the  real  government  of 
the  island  into  his  own  hands.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  he  explicitly  said  that  com¬ 
missions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  officers,  and  that  room  must  be  made  for 
them  by  dismissing  more  Protestants.  He 
pushed  on  the  remodelling  of  the  army  eagerly 
and  iudefatigably.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only- 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  commander-in-chief 
which  he  was  competent  to  perform ;  for, 
though  courageous  in  brawls  and  duels,  he 
knew  nothing  of  military  duty.  At  the  very 
first  review  which  he  held,  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  were  near  to  him  that  he  did  not  know¬ 
how  to  draw  up  a  regiment.  J  To  turn  English¬ 
men  out  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his 
view,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  war.  He  had  the  insolence  to 
cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  own 
body-guard;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what 
had  happened  till  he  saw  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  face  was  quite  unknown  to  him,  escort¬ 
ing  the  state  coach. \  The  change  was  not 
confined  to  the  officers  alone.  The  ranks  were 
completely  broken  up  and  recomposed.  Four 
or  five  hundred  soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a 
single  regiment  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  below  the  proper  stature;  yet  the  most 
unpractised  eye  at  once  perceived  that  they 
were  taller  and  better-made  men  than  their 
successors,  whose  wild  and  squalid  appearance 
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disgusted  the  beholders. |)  Orders  wore  given 
to  the  new  officers  that  no  nun  of  the  Protestant 
religion  was  to  be  suffered  to  enlist.  The  re¬ 
cruiting  parties,  instead  of  boating  their  drums 
for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  markets,  as  had  been 
the  old  practice,  repaired  to  places  to  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages  tor  purposes  of  devotion.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  general  had  introduced  more  than 
two  thousand  natives  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
people  about  him  confidently  affirmed  that  by- 
Christmas  day  not  a  man  of  English  race  w ould 
be  left  in  the  whole  army . '[ 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  Privy- 
Council,  Tyrconnel  showed  similar  violence 
and  partiality.  John  Keating,  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by 
ability  ,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with 
great  mildness  that  perfect  equality  was  all 
that  the  general  could  reasonably-  ask  for  his 
own  Church.  The  king,  he  said,  evidently 
meant  that  no  man  fit  for  public  trust  should 
be  excluded  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public  trust  should 
be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant. 
Tyrconnel  immediately  began  to  curse  and 
swear.  “  1  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that ; 
1  would  have  all  Catholics  in.”**  The  most 
judicious  Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persua¬ 
sion  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  remonstrate  with  him  :  but  he  drove 
them  from  him  with  imprecations. If  His  bru¬ 
tality  was  such  that  many  thought  him  mad; 
yet  it  was  less  strange  than  the  shameless  volu¬ 
bility  with  which  he  uttered  falsehoods.  Ho 
had  long  before  earned  the  nickname  of  Lying 
Dick  Talbot;  and  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction 
was  commonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick  Tal¬ 
bot's  truths.  He  now  daily  proved  that  he  was 
well  entitled  to  this  unenviable  reputation.  In¬ 
deed.  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a  disease, 
lie  would,  after  giving  orders  for  the  dismis¬ 
sion  of  English  officers,  take  them  into  his 
closet,  assure  them  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to  confound 
him.  sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take 
good  care  of  their  interests.  Sometimes  those 
to  whom  he  had  thus  perjured  himself  learned, 
before  the  day  closed,  that  he  had  cashiered 
them. 

On  his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  called  the  English 
interest  a  foul  thing,  a  roguish  thing,  and  a 
damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  distribution  of  property  could 
not,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be  al¬ 
tered.  llut,  when  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
Dublin,  his  language  changed,  lie  began  to 
harangue  vehemently  at  the  council  board  on 
the  necessity  of  giving  back  the  land  to  the  old 
owners.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet.  obtained 
his  master's  sanction  to  this  fatal  project.  Na¬ 
tional  feeling  still  struggled  feebly  against  su¬ 
perstition  in  the  mind  of  James.  Ho  was  an 
Englishman  :  he  was  an  English  king  ;  and  he 
could  not,  without  some  misgivings,  consent  to 

**  Clarendon  to  Rochester.  June  19, 1696. 
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the  destruction  of  the  greatest  colony  that 
England  had  ever  planted.  The  English  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  counsel  were  almost  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Not  only  the 
honest  and  moderate  Powis,  but  the  dissolute 
and  headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  pa¬ 
triotic  advice.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hope  to 
counteract  at  a  distance  the  effect  which  such 
advice  must  produce  on  the  royal  mind.  He 
determined  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in 
person ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out,  at  the  end 
of  August,  for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  absence  were  equally 
dreaded  by  the  lord  lieutenant.  It  was,  indeed, 
painful  to  be  daily  brow-beaten  by  an  enemy, 
but.  it  was  not  less  painful  to  know  that  an 
enemy  was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil 
counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  Clarendon  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  manifold  vexations.  He  made  a 
progress  through  the  country,  and  found  that 
he  was  everywhere  treated  by  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation  with  contempt.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  exhorted  their  congregations  to  with¬ 
hold  from  him  all  marks  of  honour.  The  na¬ 
tive  gentry,  instead  of  coming  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  remained  at  their  houses.  The 
native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Erse  songs 
in  praise  of  Tryconnel,  who  would,  they  doubted 
not,  soon  return  to  complete  the  humiliation  of 
their  oppressors.*  The  viceroy  had  scarcely 
returned  to  Dublin  from  his  unpleasing  tour 
when  he  received  letters  which  informed  him 
that  he  had  incurred  the  king’s  serious  displea¬ 
sure.  His  majesty — so  these  letters  ran — ex¬ 
pected  his  servants  not  only  to  do  what  he 
commanded,  but  to  do  it  from  the  heart,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance.  The  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  not,  indeed,  refused  to  co-operate 
in  the  reform  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  his  co-operation  had  been 
reluctant  and  perfunctory.  His  looks  had  be¬ 
trayed  his  feelings,  and  everybody  saw  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  policy  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  into  effect. f  In  great  anguish 
of  mind,  he  wrote  to  defend  himself ;  but  he 
was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  He  then,  in  the  most  abject  terms, 
declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  justify 
himself;  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  royal  judg¬ 
ment,  be  it  what  it  might ;  that  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust;  that  he  implored  pardon; 
that  of  all  penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere ; 
that  he  should  think  it  glorious  to  die  in  his 
sovereign’s  cause,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
live  under  his  sovereign’s  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  mere  interested  hypocrisy,  but,  at 
least  in  part,  unaffected  slavishness  and  poverty 
of  spirit ;  for  in  confidential  letters,  not  meant 
for  the  royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  miserable ; 
he  was  crushed ;  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  in¬ 
supportable  ;  if  that  wrath  could  not  be  miti¬ 
gated,  life  would  not  be  worth  having.  J  The 
poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he  learned 
that  it  had  been  determined  at  Whitehall  to 
recall  him,  and  to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  his 
rival  and  calumniator,  Tyrconnel. g  Then,  for 
a  time,  the  prospect  seemed  to  clear ;  the  king 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  2,  1686; 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
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was  in  better  humour;  and  iluring  a  tew  day* 
Clarendon  flattered  himself  that  his  brother’s 
intercession  had  prevailed,  and  that  the  crisis 
was  passed.  || 

In  truth,  the  crisis  was  only  beginning 
While  Clarendon  was  trying  to  lean  on  Roches¬ 
ter,  Rochester  was  unable  longer  to  support  him¬ 
self.  As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother,  though 
retaining  the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of 
state,  and'  the  title  of  Excellency,  had  really 
been  superseded  by  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  so  in  England  the  younger  brother, 
though  holding  the  white  staff,  and  walking, 
by  virtue  of  his  high  office,  before  the  greatest 
hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into  a  mere 
financial  clerk.  The  Parliament  was  again 
prorogued  to  a  distant  day,  in  opposition  to  the 
treasurer’s  known  wishes.  He  was  not  even 
told  that  there  was  to  be  another  prorogation, 
but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the  Gazette. 
The  real  direction  of  affairs  had  passed  to  the 
cabal  which  dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridays. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  despatches 
from  foreign  courts  read ;  nor  did  those  de¬ 
spatches  contain  any  thing  which  was  not  known 
on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  for  all  the  English 
envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  into  the  offi¬ 
cial  letters  only  the  common  talk  of  ante-cham¬ 
bers,  and  to  reserve  important  secrets  for  pri¬ 
vate  communications  which  were  addressed  to 
James  himself,  to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.j[ 
Yet  the  victorious  faction  was  not  content. 
The  king  was  assured,  by  those  whom  he  most 
trusted,  that  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  na¬ 
tion  opposed  his  designs  was  really  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  Rochester.  How  could  the  people 
believe  that  their  sovereign  was  unalterably 
resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  on  which 
he  had  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his  right 
hand,  ostensibly  first  in  power  and  trust  among 
his  counsellors,  a  man  who  notoriously  regarded 
that  course  with  strong  disapprobation  ?  Every 
step  which  had  been  taken  with  the  object  of 
humbling  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  been  opposed 
by  the  treasurer.  True  it  was  that,  when  he 
had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had  gloomily 
submitted,  nay,  that  he  had  sometimes  even 
assisted  in  carrying  into  effect  the  very  plans 
against  which  he  had  most  earnestly  contended. 
True  it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission,  he  had  consented  to  be  a 
commissioner.  True  it  was  that  he  had,  while 
declaring  that  he  could  see  nothing  blamable 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  sentence  of 
deprivation.  But  this  was  not  enough.  ■  A 
prince,  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  important 
and  arduous  as  that  on  which  James  was  bent, 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister, 
not  ungracious  and  unwilling  acquiescence, 
but  zealous  and  strenuous  co-operation.  While 
such  advice  was  daily  given  to  James  by  those 
in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  he  received,  by 
the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  letters  filled 
with  malignant  calumnies  against  the  lord  trea¬ 
surer.  This  mode  of  attack  had  been  contrived 
by  Tyrconnel,  and  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
every  part  of  his  infamous  life.** 

3  Clarendon  to  Rochester.  Oct.  29,  30,  1686. 
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The  king  hesitated  long.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  really  regarded  his  brother-in-law  with 
personal  kindness,  the  effect  of  near  affinity,  of 
long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many 
mutual  good  offices.  It  seemed  probable  that, 
as  long  as  Rochester  continued  to  submit  him¬ 
self,  though  tardily  and  with  murmurs,  to  the 
royal  pleasure,  he  would  continue  to  be  in 
name  prime  minister.  Sunderland,  therefore, 
with  exquisite  cunning,  suggested  to  his  master 
the  propriety  of  asking  the  only  proof  of  obedi¬ 
ence  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Rochester 
never  would  give.  At  present — such  wras  the 
language  of  the  artful  secretary — it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  consult  with  the  first  of  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vants  respecting  the  object  nearest  to  the  king’s 
heart.  It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
deprive  the  government  of  such  valuable  assist¬ 
ance.  Perhaps  those  prejudices  might  not  prove 
insurmountable.  Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had  of  late 
had  some  misgivings  about  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.*  This 
was  enough.  The  king  eagerly  caught  at  the 
hint.  He  began  to  flatter  himself  that  he  might 
at  once  escape  from  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  removing  a  friend  and  secure  an  able  coad¬ 
jutor  for  the  great  work  which  was  in  progress. 
He  was  also  elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might 
have  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  saving  a  fellow- 
creature  from  perdition.  He  seems,  indeed, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
had  just  relapsed,  after  a  short  interval  of  self- 
restraint,  into  debauchery  which  all  Christian 
divines  condemn  as  sinful,  and  which,  in  an 
elderly  man  married  to  an  agreeable  young 
wife,  is  regarded  even  by  people  of  the  world 
as  disreputable.  Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  king’s  mistress. 
Her  return  was  politically  of  no  importance. 
She  had  learned 'by  experience  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  save  her  lover  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  running  headlong.  She 
therefore  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  po¬ 
litical  conduct,  and  they,  in  return,  suffered  her 
to, wheedle  him  out  of  money.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  one  of  several  abandoned  women  who 
at  this  time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church,  the 
dominion  over  his  mind.f  He  seems  to  have 
determined  to  make  some  amends  for  neglecting 
the  welfare  of  his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of 
the  souls  of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore, 
to  labour,  with  real  good-will,  but  with  the  good¬ 
will  of  a  coarse,  stern,  and  arbitrary  mind, 
for  the  conversion  of  his  kinsman.  Every  au¬ 
dience  which  the  treasurer  obtained  was  spent 
in  argument  about  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  worship  of  images.  Rochester  was 
firmly  resolved  not  to  abjure  his  religion;  but 
he  had  no  scruple  about  employing  in  self-de¬ 
fence  artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which 
had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected  to 
Break  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up, 
professed  himself  desirous  to  be  enlightened  if  he 
was  in  error,  borrowed  popish  books,  and  list- 

*  Clarke’s  Life  of  .Tames  the  Second,  ii.  100. 
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ened  with  civility  to  popish  divines.  He  had 
several  interviews  with  Leyburn,  the  vicar 
apostolic,  with  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  almo¬ 
ner  of  the  queen  dowager,  and  with  Bonavea- 
ture  Giffard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  formal  disputation  between 
these  doctors  and  some  Protestant  clergymen. 
The  king  told  Rochester  to  choose  any  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Established  Church,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions.  The  proscribed  persons  were  Tillotson 
and  Stillingfleet.  Tillotson,  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  that  age,  and  in  manners  the  most 
inoffensive  of  men,  had  been  much  connected 
with  some  leading  Whigs;  and  Stilliugfleet, 
who  was  renowned  as  a  consummate  master  of 
all  the  weapons  of  controversy,  had  given  still 
deeper  offence  by  publishing  an  answer  to  the 
papers  which  had  been  found  in  the  strpng  box 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Rochester  took  the 
two  royal  chaplains  who  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  One  of  them  was  Simon  Patrick, 
whose  commentaries  on  the  Bible  still  form  a 
part  of  theological  libraries ;  the  other  was 
'Jane,  a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in 
drawing  up  that  decree  by  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  solemnly  adopted  the  worst  fol¬ 
lies  of  Filtner.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Ro¬ 
chester,  who  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
he  had  even  consented  to  hear  the  arguments 
of  popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy.  No 
auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  the 
king.  The  subject  discussed  was  the  real  pre¬ 
sence.  The  Pioman  Catholic  divines  took  on 
themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick 
and  Jane  said  little;  nor  was  it  necessary  that 
they  should  say  much,  for  the  earl  himself  un¬ 
dertook  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  his  Church, 
and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed  with  con¬ 
flict,  lost  his  temper,  and  asked  with  great 
vehemence  whether  it  was  expected  that  he 
should  change  his  religion  on  such  frivolous 
grounds.  Then  he  remembered  how  much  he 
was  risking,  began  again  to  dissemble,  compli¬ 
mented  the  disputants  on  their  skill  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  asked  time  to  consider  what  had  been 
said.  J 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
this  was  mere  trifling.  He  told  Barillon  that 
Rochester’s  language^  was  not  that  of  a  man 
honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Still,  the  king  did  not  like  to  propose  directly 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  simple  choice,  apos¬ 
tasy  or  dismissal ;  but,  three  days  after  the 
conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the  treasurer, 
and,  with  much  circumlocution  and  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  friendly  concern,  broke  the  un¬ 
pleasant  truth.  “  Do  you  mean,”  said  Roches¬ 
ter,  bewildered  by  the  involved  and  ceremonious 
phrases  in  which  the  intimation  was  made 
“that,  if  I  do  not  turn  Catholic,  the  conse 
quence  will  be  that  I  shall  lose  my  place  ?” 
“  I  say  nothing  about  consequences,”  answered 
the  wary  diplomatist.  “  I  only  come  as  a  friend 
to  express  a  hope  that  you  will  take  care  to 
keep  your  place.”  “  But  surely,”  said  Roches¬ 
ter,  “  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  I 


have  tried  to  frame  a  fair  narrative  cut  of  these  conflict¬ 
ing  materials.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  from  Rochester  s  own 
papers,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  no  means  so  stabs 
bom  as  he  has  been  represented  by  Barnet  and  by  thi 
biographer  of  James. 
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must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out.”  He  put  many 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe¬ 
ther  the  communication  was  made  by  authority, 
but  could  extort  only  yague  and  mysterious  re¬ 
plies.  At  last,  affecting  a  confidence  which  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  he  declared  that  Barillon 
must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  idle  or  mali¬ 
cious  reports.  “I  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that 
the  king  will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  re¬ 
sign.  I  know  him  ;  he  knows  me  ;  and  I  fear 
nobody.”  The  Frenchman  answered  that  he 
was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to  hear  it, 
and  that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a 
sincere  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignity 
of  his  excellent  friend  the  treasurer.  And  thus 
the  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  duped  the  other.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of 
secrecyf  the  news  that  the  lord  treasurer  had 
consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London.  Pa¬ 
trick  and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that 
mysterious  door  which  led  to  Chiffinch’s  apart¬ 
ments.  Some  Roman  Catholics  about  the  court 
had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  Church¬ 
men  waited  anxiously  for  fuller  information. 
They  were  mortified  to  think  that  their  leader 
should  even  have  pretended  to  waver  in  his 
opinion  ;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  stoop  to  be  a  renegade.  The  unfortunate 
minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his  fierce  passions 
and  his  low  desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures 
of  the  public,  annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he 
had  received  from  Barillon,  afraid  of  losing 
character,  afraid  of  losing  office,  repaired  to 
the  royal  closet.  He  was  determined  to  keep 
his  place,  if  it  could  be  kept  by  any  villany 
but  one.  He  would  pretend  to  be  shaken  in  his 
religious  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a  convert;  he 
would  promise  to  give  strenuous  support  to 
that  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed ;  but, 
if  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  change  his  religion.  He  began,  there¬ 
fore,  by  telling  the  king  that  the  business  in 
which  his  majesty  took  so  much  interest  was 
not  sleeping;  that  Jane  and  Giffard  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  consulting  books  on  the  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  churches ;  and  that,  when 
these  researches  were  over,  it  would  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  have  another  conference.  Then  he  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  all  the  town  was  apprized 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  concealed, 
and  that  some  persons,  who,  from  their  station, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  reported 
strange  things  as  to  the  royal  intentions.  “It 
is  whispered,”  he  said,  “  that,  if  I  do  not  do 
as  your  majesty  would  have  me,  I  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  in  my  present  station.” 
The  king  said,  with  some  general  expressions 
of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevent 
people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were 
not  to  be  regarded.  These  vague  phrases  were 
not  likely  to  quiet  the  perturbed  mind  of  the 
minister.  His  agitation  became  violent,  and  he 
began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading  for  his  life.  “  Your  majesty  sees  that 
I  do  all  in  my  power  to  obey  you.  Indeed,  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  to  obey  you  in  every  thing. 


*  From  Rochester’s  Minutes,  dated  Dec.  3,  1686. 
t  From  Rochester’s  Minutes,  Dec.  4,  1686. 
f  Barillon,  Dec.  1686. 


I  I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way.  Nay,”  he 
cried,  in  an  agony  of  baseness,  “  I  will  do  whnt 
I  can  to  believe  as  you  would  have  me.  But 
do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am  trying  to  bring 
my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  I  find  it  impossible  to 
comply,  I  must  lose  all;  for  I  must  needs  tell 
your  majesty  that  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions.”  “  Oh,  you  must  needs,”  exclaimed  the 
king,  with  an  oath  ;  for  a  single  word  of  honest 
and  manly  sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  ail 
this  abject  supplication,  was  sufficient  to  move 
his  anger.  “  I  hope,  sir,”  said  poor  Rochester, 

I  “that  I  do  not  offend  you.  Surely  your  ma¬ 
jesty  could  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not 
|  say  so.”  The  king  recollected  himself,  protested 
:  that  he  was  not  offended,  and  advised  the  trea¬ 
surer  to  disregard  idle  rumours,  and  to  confer 
J  again  with  Jane  and  Giffard.  j- 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  decisive  blow  fell.  That  fortnight 
Rochester  passed  in  intriguing  and  imploring. 
He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favour  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
at  court.  He  could  not,  he  said,  renounce  his 
own  religion;  but,  with  that  single  reservation, 
he  would  do  all  that  they  could  desire.  Indeed, 
if  he  might  only  keep  his,  place,  they  should 
find  that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a 
Protestant  than  as  one  of  their  own  commu¬ 
nion.  J  His  wife,  who  was  on  a  sick  bed,  had 
already,  it  is  said,  solicited  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  the  much-injured  queen,  and  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  on  her  majesty’s  feelings  of 
compassion.^  But  the  Hydes  abased  themselves 
in  vain.  Petre  regarded  them  with  peculiar 
malevolence,  and  was  bent  on  their  ruin.||  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  December  the 
earl  was  called  into  the  royal  closet.  James 
was  unusually  discomposed,  and  even  shed 
tears.  The  occasion,  indeed,  could  not  but 
call  up  some  recollections  which  might  well 
soften  even  a  hard  heart.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  duty  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  indulge  his  private  partialities.  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs  should  partake 
his  opinions  and  feelings.  He  owned  that  ho 
had  very  great  personal  obligations  to  Roches 
ter,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  tin 
way  in  which  the  financial  business  had  lately 
been  done  ;  but  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  was 
of  such  high  importance,  that,  in  general,  it 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  person, 
and  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  king  to  a  person  zealous  for  the  Church 
of  England.  “  Think  better  of  it,  my  lord,”  he 
continued.  “Read  again  the  papers  from  mv 
brother’s  box.  I  will  give  you  a  little  more  time 
for  consideration,  if  you  desire  it.”  Rocheste- 
saw  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  course 
left  to  him  was  to  make  his  retreat  with  as 
much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  possible. 
He  succeeded  in  both  objects.  He  obtained  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two 
;  lives  on  the  post-office.  He  had  made  great 
sums  out  of  the  estates  of  traitors,  and  carried 
with  him,  in  particular,  Grey’s  bond  for  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the  estate 
which  the  crown  had  in  Grey’s  extensive  pro- 


\  Burnet,  i.  6S4. 
j  Bonrepaux,  1557 
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pert/.*  No  person  hud  ever  quitted  office  on 
terms  sz>  advantageous.  To  the  applause  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  the  Established  Church,  Ro¬ 
chester  had,  indeed,  very  slender  claims.  To 
save  his  place,  he  had  sat  in  that  tribunal  -which 
Had  been  illegally  created  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
secuting  her.  To  save  his  place,  he  had  given 
a  dishonest  vote  for  degrading  one  of  her  most 
eminent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her 
orthodoxy,  had  listened  with  the  outward  show 
of  docility  to  teachers  who  called  her  schismati- 
cal  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to  co-operate 
strenuously  with  her  deadliest  enemies  in  their 
designs  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  exceeding  wickedness  and 
baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre,  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which  he 
had  long  made  an  ostentatious  profession.  Yet 
he  was  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  church¬ 
men  as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and  purest 
of  martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Ma^tyrologies  of  Eusebius  and  of  Fox,  were 
ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his  heroic  piety. 
He  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dungeon  of 
Herod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the 
amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  stake.  Among 
the  many  facts  which  prove  that  the  standard 
of  honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of 
that  age  was  low,  the  admiration  excited  by 
Rochester's  constancy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  de¬ 
cisive. 

In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On 
the  seventh  of  January,  1687,  the  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  people  of  London  that  the  trea¬ 
sury  was  put  into  commission.  On  the  eighth 
arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signify¬ 
ing  that  in  a  month  Tyrconnel  would  assume 
the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  this  man  had  surmounted 
the  numerous  impediments  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  extermination  of  the  English  colony  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  overcome  some  scruples 
in  the  royal  mind.  He  had  to  surmount  the 
opposition,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  government,  not  merely  of  the 
moderate  and  respectable  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  but  even  of  several  members  of 
Jesuitical  cabal. f  Sunderland  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social.  To  the  queen  Tyrconnel  was 
personally  an  object  of  aversion.  Powis  was 
therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified 
for  the  vice-royalty.  He  was  of  illustrious  birtli ; 
he  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic ;  and  yet  he  was 
generally  allowed  by  candid  Protestants  to  be 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  Englishman.  All  op¬ 
position,  however,  yielded  to  Tyrconnel’s  energy 
and  cunning.  He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  in- 
defatigably .  Petre’s  help  was  secured  by  flattery. 
Sunderland  was  plied  at  once  with  promises  and 
menaces.  An  immense  price  was  offered  for 

*  Rochester's  Minutes,  Dec.  19,  1686;  Bnrillon, 

168?  ;  Burnet,  i.  685;  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii. 
102;  Treasury  Warrant  Book,  Dec.  29,  1686. 

f  Bishop  Malonv,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrell,  says, 
“Never  a  Catholic  or  other  English  will  ever  think  or 
make  a  step,  nor  suffer  the  ting  to  make  a  step  for  your 
resiauration,  but  leave  you  as  you  were  hitherto,  and 


his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable 
by  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If 
thij  proposal  were  rejected,  Tyrconnel  threat¬ 
ened  to  let  the  king  know  that  the  lord  presi¬ 
dent  had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  his 
majesty  as  a  fool  who  must  be  governed  either 
by  a  woman  or  bj»  a  priest.  Sunderland,  pale 
and  trembling,  offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel 
supreme  military  command,  enormous  appoint¬ 
ments,  any  thing  but  the  vice-royalty ;  but  all 
compromise  was  rejected;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was  in 
London  a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which  was 
valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  had  belonged 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  by  him  it  had  been  left 
to  Margaret  Hughes,  a  courtesan  who,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  had  exercised  a  boundless 
empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted 
that  with  this  chain  he  had  purchased  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  queen.  There  were  those,  however, 
who  suspected  that  this  story  was  one  of  Dick 
Talbot’s  truths,  and  that  it  had  no  more  foun¬ 
dation  than  the  calumnies  which,  twenty-six 
years  before,  he  had  invented  to  blacken  the 
fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Roman  Catholic 
courtiers  he  spoke  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  they  held  offices,  honours,  and  emolu¬ 
ments.  The  king  might  die  to-morrow,  and 
might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  go¬ 
vernment  and  a  hostile  rabble;  but  if  the  old 
faith  could  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the 
Protestant  interest  in  that  country  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  there  would  still  be,  in  the  worst  event, 
an  asylum  at  hand  to  which  they  might  retreat, 
and  where  they  might  negotiate  or  defend  them¬ 
selves  with  advantage.  A  Popish  priest  was 
hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  Water¬ 
ford  to  preach  at  St.  James’s  against  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  and  his  sermon,  though  heard 
with  deep  disgust  by  the  English  part  of  the 
auditory,  was  not  without  its  effect.  The  strug¬ 
gle  which  patriotism  had  for  a  time  maintained 
against  bigotry  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end. 
“There  is  work  to  be  done  in  Ireland,”  said 
James,  “which  no  Englishman  will  do.”J 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ;  and  in 
February,  1687,  Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  his 
native  country  with  the  power  and  appoint¬ 
ments  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  with  the  humbler 
title  of  lord  deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole 
English  population.  Clarendon  was  accompa¬ 
nied,  or  speedily  followed,  across  St.  George’s 
Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  artificers.  It  was  said  that  fifteen 
hundred  families  emigrated  in  a  few  days.  The 
panic  was  not  unreasonable.  The  work  of  put¬ 
ting  the  colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
natives  went  rapidly  on.  In  a  short  time  al¬ 
most  every  privy  councillor,  judge,  sheriff, 
mayor,  alderman,  and  justice  of  the  peace  was 
a  Celt  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  seemed  that 
things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general  eleo- 

leave  your  enemies  over  ycur  heads;  nor  is  there  any 
Englishman,  Catholic  or  other,  of  what  quality  or  degree 
soever  alive,  that  will  stick  to  sacrifice  all  Ireland  for  to 
save  the  least  interest  of  his  own  in  England;  and  would 
as  willingly  see  all  Ireland  over  inhabited  by  Erglish  of 
whatsoever  religion  as  by  the  Irish.” 

♦  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is  in  the  Sh<n 
dan  MS. 
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tion,  and  that  a  House  of  Commons  bent  on  ab¬ 
rogating  the  Act  of  Settlement  would  easily  be 
assembled.* * * §  Those  who  had  lately  been  the 
lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  their  souls,  that  they  had, become  a  prey 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  their  own  serfs  and 
menials;  that  houses  were  burned  and  cat¬ 
tle  stolen  with  impunity;  that  the  new  soldiers 
roamed  the  country,  pillaging,  insulting,  ravish¬ 
ing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Protestant  in  a  blan¬ 
ket,  tying  up  another  by  the  hair  and  scourg¬ 
ing  him;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  vain; 
that  Irish  judges,  sheriffs,  juries,  and  witnesses 
were  all  in  a  league  to  save  Irish  criminals; 
and  that,  even  without  an  act  of  Parliament, 
the  whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands;  for 
that,  in  every  action  of  ejectment  tried  under 
the  administration  of  Tyrconnel,  judgment  had 
been  given  for  the  native  against  the  English¬ 
man. f 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin,  the  privy 
seal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 
His  friends  hoped  that  it  would,  on  his  return 
to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him.  But  the 
king  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined 
that  the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  should  be  com¬ 
plete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wr ardour,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  received  the  privy  seal.  Bellasyse,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;  and  Dover,  another  Roman  Catholic, 
had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appointment  of  a 
ruined  gambler  to  such  a  trust  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public.  The  disso¬ 
lute  Etherege,  who  then  resided  at  Ratisbon  as 


English  envoy,  could  not  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing,  with  a  sneer,  his  hope  that  his  old  boon 
companion,  Dover,  would  keep  the  king’s  money 
better  than  his  own.J 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great 
epoch  in  the  reign  of  James.  From  that  time 
it  was  clear  that  what  he  really  wanted  was 
not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of  his 
own  Church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  churches.  Pretending  to  abhor 
tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a  test.  He 
thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that 
able  and  loyal  men  should  be  excluded  trom  the 
public  service  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics. 
Yet  he  had  himself  turned  out  of  office  a  trea¬ 
surer,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and 
able,  solely  for  being  a  Protestant.  The  cry 
was  that  a  general  proscription  was  at  hand, 
and  that  every  public  functionary  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place. $ 
Who,  indeed,  could  hope  to  stand  where  the 
Hydes  had  fallen?  They  were  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  the  king,  the  uncles  and  natural  guar¬ 
dians  of  his  children,  his  friends  from  early 
youth,  his  steady  adherents  in  adversity  and 
peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  been 
on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  re¬ 
ligion;  and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  dis¬ 
carded.  In  great  perturbation,  men  began  *0 
look  round  for  help ;  and  soon  all  eyes  we1  ^ 
fixed  on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  t  f 
personal  qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circun  • 
stances  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THIE  place  which  William  Henry,  prince  of 
Orange  Nassau,  occupies  in  the  history  of 
England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minuteness 
the  strong  lineaments  of  his  character.  || 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But 
both  in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older  than 
other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known 
to  us  as  to  his  own  captains  and  counsellors. 
Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting 
his  features  to  posterity ;  and  his  features 
were  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to  seize,  and 
such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender 
and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead, 
a  nose  curved  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  an 
eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in  brightness 
and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sul¬ 
len  brow,  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth, 

*  Sheridan  MS.;  Oldtnixon’s  Me  mo  ires  of  Ireland; 
King’s  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  particularly 
•hapter  iii. ;  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689.' 

+  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 

X  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6  and  March  14,  168* ;  Evelyn’ 
Diary,  March  10.  Etherego’s  letter  to  Dover  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

§  “Para  che  gli  animi  sono  inaspriti  della  voce  che 
aorre  per  il  popolo,  d’  esser  cacciato  il  detto  ministro  per 
non  esser©  Cattolico,  percid  tirarsi  al  esterminio  de’  Pro- 
togtanti.” — Adda,  31 ,  HOT. 

’  Jon  !</ 


a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive,  severe, 
and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged 
to  a  happy  or  a  good-humoure'd  man.  But  it 
indicates  in  a  maimer  not  to  be  mistaken  capa¬ 
city  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  and 
fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or 
dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  u-’'lv 
the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler,  and  educa . 
had  developed  those  qualities  in  no  common 
degree.  With  strong  natural  sense  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his 
mind  began  to  open,  a  fatherless  and  mother¬ 
less  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed 
and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the 
dread  and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy,  then 
supreme  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  com¬ 
mon  people,  fondly  attached  during  a  century 
to  his  house,  indicated  whenever  they  saw  him, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they 

I]  The  chipf  materials  from  which  T  have  taken  my  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be  found  in  llurnet’s 
History,  in  Temple’s  and  Gourville’s  Memoirs,  in  the  Nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  Counts  of  Kstrades  and  A  »aux,  in  Sir  Georgs 
Downing’s  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  Wage- 
naars  voluminous  History,  in  Van  Kemper's  Karaktew 
kunde  der  Vaderlandsche  Geschiedems,  and,  above  all.  in 
William’s  own  confidential  correspondence,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Portland  permitted  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  take 
a  copy. 
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regarded  him  as  their  rightful  head.  The  able 
and  experienced  ministers  of  the  Kepublic, 
mortal  enemies  of  his-  name,  came  every  day  to 
pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  progress  of  his  mind.  The  first 
movements  of  his  ambition  were  carefully 
watched ;  every  unguarded  word  uttered  by 
him  was  noted  down;  nor  had  he  near  him 
any  adviser  on  whose  judgment  reliance 
could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen 
years  old  when  all  the  domestics  who  were 
attached  to  his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any 
shaie  of  his  confidence,  were  removed  from 
under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  government,  fie 
remonstrated  with  energy  beyond  his  yeai's, 
but  in  vain.  Vigilant  observers  saw  the  tears 
more  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
state  prisoner.  His  health,  naturally  delicate, 
sank  for  a  time  under  the  emotions  which  his 
desolate  situation  had  produced.  Such  situ¬ 
ations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call 
forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth 
would  have  perished,  William  learned  to  tread 
at  once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he 
reached  manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets, 
how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded 
answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions  under  the 
same  show  of  grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile, 
he  made  little  proficiency  in  fashionable  or 
literary  accomplishments.  The  manners  of  the 
Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  grace 
which  was  found  in  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  gentlemen  of  France,  and  which,  in 
an  inferior  degree,  embellished  the  court  of 
England ;  and  his  manners  were  altogether 
Dutch.  Even  his  countrymen  thought  him 
blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often  seenjed  churlish, 
tn  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general  he 
appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those  arts 
which  double  the  value  of  a  favour  and  take 
away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  was  little  in¬ 
terested  in  letters  or  science.  The  discoveries 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dry<jen 
and  Boileau,  were  unknown  to  him.  Dramatic 
performances  tired  him ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
turn  away  from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about 
public  affairs  while  Orestes  was  raving,  or 
while  l'artuffe  was  pressing  Elvira’s  hand.  He 
had,  indeed,  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not 
seldom  employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natu¬ 
ral  rhetoric,  quaint  indeed,  hut  vigorous  and 
original.  He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
affect  the  character  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator. 
His  attention  had  been  confined  to  those  studies 
which  form  strenuous  and  sagacious  men  of 
business.  From  a  child  he  listened  with  inte¬ 
rest  when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
and  war  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ravelin  or  horn-work.  Of  lan¬ 
guages,  by  the  help  of  a  memory  singularly 
powerful,  he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  comprehend  and  answer  with¬ 
out  assistance  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him, 
and  every  letter  which  he  received.  The  Dutch 
was  his  own  tongue.  He  understood  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
French,  English,  and  German,  inelegantly,  it  is 
true,  and  inexactly,  but  fluently  and  intelli¬ 
gibly.  No  qualification  could  be  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed 
in  organizing  great  alliances  and  in  com-  ; 
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manding  armies  assembled  from  different 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been 
forced  on  his  attention  by  circumstances,  and 
seems  to  have  interested  him  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  general  character. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  our  ’island,  there 
were  two  great  religious  parties  which  almost 
exactly  coincided  with  two  great  political  par¬ 
ties.  The  chiefs  of  the  municipal  oligarchy 
were  Arminians,  and  were  commonly  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than  Papists. 
The  Princes  of  Orange  had  generally  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed 
no  small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perse¬ 
verance,  a  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by’-  know¬ 
ledge  or  tempered  by  humanity.  William  had 
been  carefully’  instructed  from  a  child  in  the 
theological  system  to  which  his  family  was 
attached,  and  regarded  that  system  with  even 
more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally 
feel  for  an  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated 
on  the  great  enigmas  which  had  been  discussed 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had  found  in  the 
austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Genevese 
school  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and 
his  temper.  That  example  of  intolerance,  in¬ 
deed,  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set, 
he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt 
a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only 
where  the  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on 
occasions  where  it  seemed  that  his  interest 
would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or 
by  silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however, 
were  even  more  decided  than  those  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  The  tenet  of  predestination  was  the 
keystone  of  his  religion.  He  even  declared 
that  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must 
abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  must  become  a  mere  Epicurean. 
Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical.  The  faculties 
which  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when 
they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordi¬ 
nary  men.  Since  Octavius  the  world  had  seen 
no  such  instance  of  precocious  statesmanship. 
Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the 
prince  made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  situations  in  which 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong 
passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturb¬ 
able  as  their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sat  among 
the  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth,  grave,  dis¬ 
creet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them. 
At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  At  twenty -three  he  was  renowned  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  II« 
had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he 
was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had 
contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  som( 
of  the  greatest,  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  wei’e  those  rather  of  a 
warrior  than  of  a  statesman ;  but  he,  like  kb 
great-grandfather,  the  silent  prince  who  founded 
the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  far 
higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among  war¬ 
riors.  The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  aB 
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mfailing  test  of  the  abilities  of  a  commander ; 
and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to  apply  this 
test  to  William ;  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  he 
almost  always  opposed  to  captains  who  were 
consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and  to  troops 
far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own  ;  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  by  no  means 
equal,  as  a  general  in  the  field,  to  some  who 
ranked  far  below  him  in  intellectual  powers. 
To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on  this  sub-  ! 
ject  with  the  magnanimous  frankness  of  a  man 
who  had  done  great  things,  and  who  could  well 
atford  to  acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  military  profession.  He  had  been  placed, 
while  still  a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Among  his  officers  there  had  been  none  com¬ 
petent  to  instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
their  consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons. 
“I  would  give,”  he  once  exclaimed,  “a  good 
part  of  my  estates  to  have  served  a  fgw  cam¬ 
paigns  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  before  I  had 
to  command  against  him.”  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William 
from  attaining  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy 
may  have  been  favourable  to  the  general  vigour 
of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those 
of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  great  man.  No  disaster  could  for  one 
moment  deprive  him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  fp.culties.  His  de¬ 
feats  were  repaired  with  such  marvellous  cele¬ 
rity  that,  before  his  enemies  had  sung  the  Te 
Deum,  he  was  again  ready  for  conflict;  nor  did 
his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That 
respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small 
measure  to  his  personal  courage.  Courage  in 
the  degree  which  is  necqssary  to  carry  a  soldier 
without  disgrace  through  a  campaign  is  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be 
acquired,  by  the  great  majority  of  men ;  but 
courage  like  that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He 
was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds, 
by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by  raging 
seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  as¬ 
sassination,  a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong 
nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the 
adamantine  fortitude  of  Cromwell ;  yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.  His  advisers 
could  with  difficulty  induce  him  to  take  any 
precaution  against  the  pistols  and  daggers  of 
conspirators.*  Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the 
composure  which  he  preserved  amid  roaring 
breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.  In  battle  his 
bravery  made  him  conspicuous  even  among  tens 
of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth  the 
generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was 
never  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile 
factions.  During  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed 
himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death  ;  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the 


*  William  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends,  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  speak  seriously  to  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  about  the  schemes  of  assassination  which  the 
Ja/'obites  of  St.  Germain's  were  constantly  contriving.  The 
cold  magnanimity  with  which  these  intimations  of  danger 
were  >.eceivod  is  singularly  characteristic.  To  Bentinok, 
who  had  sent  from  Paris  very  alarming  intclbgence,  Wil¬ 
liam  merely  replied  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  of  business, 
uPour  les  assasins  je  ne  luy  en  ay  pas  voulu  parier,  croiant 
que  e’etnit  ou  desous  de  moy.” — May  yL,  1 598.  I  keep  the 
aciginal  orthography,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called. 


retreat;  fought,  sword  in  hand,  m  tne  thfekes* 
press ;  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and 
the  blood  streaming  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood 
his  ground  and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest 
fire.  His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more 
care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country;  and 
his  most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great  Conde, 
remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  ail  things  borne 
himself  like  an  old  general,  except  in  exposing 
himself  like  a  young  soldier.  William  denied 
that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity.  It  was,  he  said, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool  calculation 
of  what  the  public  interest  required,  that  he 
was  always  at  the  post  of  danger.  The  troops 
which  he  commanded  had  been  little  used  to 
war,  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with 
the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  their  leader  should  show  them  how 
battles  were  to  be  won.  And,  in  truth,  more 
than  one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost, 
was  retrieved  by  the  hardihood  with  which  he 
rallied  his  broken  battalions,  and  cut  down  with 
his  own  hand  the  cowards  who  set  the  example 
of  flight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that 
he  had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  per¬ 
son.  It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  were 
never  so  high  and  his  manners  never  so  gra¬ 
cious  and  easy  as  amid  the  tumult  and  carnage 
of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the 
excitement  of  danger.  Cqrds,  chess,  and  bil¬ 
liards  gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  chase  was 
his  favourite  recreation ;  and  he  loved  it  most 
when  it  was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  were 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions  did 
not  like  to  follow  him.  He  seems  even  to  have 
thought  the  most  hardy  field-sports  of  England 
effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the  great  park 
of  Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been 
used  to  drive  to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Guelders, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with 
sixteen  antlers. f 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  his  physical  -organization  was 
unusually  delicate.  From  a  child  he  had  been 
weak  and  sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  small-pox.  He  was  asthmatic  and 
consumptive.  His  slender  frame  was  shaken 
by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.  He  could  not  sleep 
unless  his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows, 
and  could  scarcely  draw  his  breath  in  any  but 
the  purest,  air.  Cruel  headaches  frequently 
tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  fatigued  him.  The 
physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes  of  his 
enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if 
there  were  any  thing  certain  in  medical  science, 
it  was  impossible  that  his  broken  constitution 
could  hold  out.  Yet,  through  a  life  which  was 
one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never 
failed,  on  any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his 
suffering  and  languid  body. 

He  was  born  with  violent  passions  and  quick 


*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck.  then  ambassador 
at  Paris.  “  J’ay  pris  avent  hier  un  cerf  dans  la  forest  avec 
les  chains  du  Pr.  de  Denm.  et  ay  fait  un  assez  jolie  chasse, 
autant  que  ce  vilain  pails  le  permest.” — ,  1698.  The 
spelling  is  had,  but  not  worse  than  >*apoleon\s.  William 
wrote  in  better  humour  from  Loo : — u  Nous  avons  pris  deux 
gros  cerfs.  le  premier  dans  Borewaert,  q  ii  est  un  des  plus 
pros  que  je  sache  avoir  jamais  pris.  11  porte  seize.” — 
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sensibilities ;  but  the  strength  of  his  emotions 
was  not  suspected  by  the  world.  From  the 
multitude,  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection 
and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phleg¬ 
matic  serenity,  which  made  him  pass  for  the 
most  cold-blooded  of  mankind.  Those  who 
brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect  any 
sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him  after  a 
defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation. 
He  praised  and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and 
punished,  with  the  stern  tranquillity  of  a  Mo¬ 
hawk  chief ;  but  those  who  knew  him  well  and 
saw  him  near  were  aware  that  under  all  this 
ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly  burning.  It  was 
seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over 
himself ;  but  when  he  was  really  enraged,  the 
first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  terrible.  It 
was,  indeed,  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.  On 
these  rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon  as  he 
regained  his  self-command,  he  made  such  ample 
reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as 
tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  into  a 
fury  again.  His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as 
his  wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When  death 
separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who 
witnessed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason 
and  his  life.  To  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could 
absolutely  depend,  he  was  a  different  man  from 
the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom  the  mul¬ 
titude  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feel¬ 
ings.  He  was  kind,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial 
and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and 
would  bear  his  full  share  in  festive  conversation. 
Highest  in  his  favour  stood  a  gentleman  of  his 
household  named  Bentinck,  sprung  from  a  noble 
Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England. 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been  tried  by  no 
common  test.  It  was  while  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  were  struggling  for  existence  against  the 
French  power  that  the  young  prince  on  whom 
all  their  hopes  were  fixed  was  seized  by  the 
small-pox.  That  disease  had  been  fatal  to  many 
members  of  his  family,  and  at  first  wore,  in  his 
case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The  public 
consternation  was  great.  The  streets  of  the 
Hague  were  crowded  from  daybreak  to  sunset 
by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  his  highness 
was.  At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable 
turn.  His  escape  wTas  attributed  partly  to  his 
own  singular  equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  and  indefatigable  friendship  of  Bentinck. 
From  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took 
food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone  William 
was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  laid  down  in  it. 
“Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was 
ill,”  said  William  to  Temple,  with  great  tender¬ 
ness,  “I  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  that, 
through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once 
called  for  any  thing  but  that  Bentinck  was  in¬ 
stantly  at  my  side.”  Before  the  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  had  entirely  performed  his  task,  he  had 
himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  however, 
he  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his 
master  was  pronounced  convalescent.  Then,  at 
length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go  home.  It 


*  March  3,  1679. 

f  “Viola  en  peu  de  mot  le  detail  de  nostre  St.  Hubert. 
Et  j'ay  «u  soin  que  >1.  Wood.stoc”  (Bentinck’s  eldest  son) 
“n’a  point  este  k  la  chasse,  bicn  moin  au  soupG,  quoyqu’il 
fut  icy.  Vous  pouvez  pourtant  croire  que  de  n’avoir  pas 


was  time;  for  his  limbs  would  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  him.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  reco¬ 
vered,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened 
to  the  army,  where,  during  many  sharp  cam¬ 
paigns,  he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had  been 
in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close  to  William’s 
side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as 
warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient  or  modern 
history  records.  The  descendants  of  Bentinck 
still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William 
to  their  ancestor  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  no  person  who  has  not  studied  those 
letters  can  foi’m  a  correct  notion  of  the  prince’s 
character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  gene- 
ralty  accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid  of 
men,  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
pours  out  all  his  feelings  with  the  ingenuous¬ 
ness  of  a  school-boy.  He  imparts  without  re¬ 
serve  secrets  of  the  highest  moment.  He  ex¬ 
plains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs 
affecting  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Min¬ 
gled  with  his  communications  on  such  subjects 
are  other  communications  of  a  very  different, 
but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.  All 
his  adventures,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his 
long  run  after  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on 
St.  Hubert’s  day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations, 
the  failure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his  stud, 
his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad-nag  for  his 
wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of  his 
household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good  family, 
refused  to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea-sickness, 
his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devotional 
moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  Divine  protection 
after  a  great  escape,  his  struggles  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are 
described  with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  discreet  and 
sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  re¬ 
markable  is  the  careless  effusion  of  his  tender¬ 
ness,  and  the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes 
in  his  friend’s  domestic  felicity.  When  an  heir 
is  born  to  Bentinck,  “  He  will  live.  I  hope,” 
says  William,  “to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  you 
are;  and,  if  I  should  have  a  son,  our  children 
will  love  each  other,  I  hope,  as  we  have  done.”* 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little 
Bentincks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls 
them  by  endearing  diminutives ;  he  takes  charge 
of  them  in  their  father’s  absence,  and,  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them  any 
pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  a 
push  from  a  stag’s  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a 
riotous  supper. f  When  their  mother  is  taken 
ill  during  her  husband’s  absence,  William,  in 
the  midst  of  business  of  the  highest  moment, 
finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in  one 
day  with  short  notes  containing  intelligence  of 
her  state.  I  On  one  occasion,  when  she  is  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack, 
the  prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  God.  “  I  write,”  he  says, 
“  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes.”$  There  is  a 
singular  charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a 
man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  inflexible 
firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 


chasse  I’a  un  pou  mortifie.  mais  je  ne  l’ay  pas  nu*e  prendre 
sur  moy,  puisque  vous  m’avior  (lit  que  vous  ne  la  souhai 
!  tiez  pas.”  From  Loo,  Nov.  4,  1697. 

J  On  the  15  th  of  J  une,  1688. 
j  jJ  Sept.  6,  1679. 
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frii  e  cold  and  ungracious  demeanour  repelled 
the  attachment  of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and 
wii  se  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic  schemes 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck 
was  early  pronounced  by  Temple  to  he  the  best 
and  tru^t  servant  that  ever  prince  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued  through 
life  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The 
friends  were  indeed  made  for  each  other.  Wil¬ 
liam  wanted  neither  a  guide  nor  a  flatterer. 
Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors 
who  dealt  much  in  suggestions  and  objections. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  too  much  discern¬ 
ment,  and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be 
gratified  by  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of 
such  a  prince  ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius  or  commanding  spirit,  but  brave 
and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders  punc¬ 
tually,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observ¬ 
ing  facts  vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them 
truly ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bentinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage 
than  in  friendship ;  yet  his  marriage  had  not 
at  first  promised  much  domestic  happiness. 
His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly  by  po¬ 
litical  considerations;  nor  did  it  seem  likely 
that  any  strong  affection  would  grow  up  be¬ 
tween  a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  disposed 
indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but  ignorant 
and  simple,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he 
had  not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was 
in  constitution  older  than  her  father,  whose 
manner  was  chilling,  and  whqse  head  was  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  by  public  business  or  by  field- 
sports.  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent 
husband.  He  was,  indeed,  drawn  away  from 
his  wife  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one 
of  her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  disfigured 
by  a  hideous  squint,  possessed  talents  which 
well  fitted  her  to  partake  his  cares.*  He  was, 
indeed,  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not 
strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies  and  tale-bearers, 
encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their  best  to  in¬ 
flame  her  resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some  months, 
was  so  much  incensed  by  her  wrongs,  that  he. 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  threatened  to 
reprimand  her  husband  severely.-}-  She,'  how¬ 
ever,  bore  her  injuries  with  a  meekness  and 
patience  which  deserved,  and  gradually  ob¬ 
tained,  William’s  esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet 
there  still  remained  one  cause  of  estrangement, 
A  tim  r  n  ml  1  probably  come  when  the  princess, 
who  had  H.on  educated  only  to  work  embroid¬ 
ery,  tc  pia)  m  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the 
Bible  and  he  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be 
the  chief  of  a  treat  monarchy,  and  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambi¬ 
tious,  versed  in  affairs,  and  bent  on  great  en¬ 
terprises,  would  find  in  the  British  government 
no  place  marked  out  for  him,  and  would  hold 
pdwer  only  from  her  bounty  and  during  her 
pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond 
of  authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a 

*  See  Swiff  s  account  of  her  in  the  Journal  to  Stella. 

t  Henry  Sidney's  Journal  of  March  31,  1680,  in  Mr. 

lr,  -.-.ow  ini  -rc'tinv  collection. 


genius  for  command,  should  have  strongl}  felt 
that  jealousy  which,  during  a  few  hours  of  ~oy- 
alty,  put  dissension  between  Guilford  Du  lley 
and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rup¬ 
ture  still  more  tragical  between  Darnley  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Princess  of  Orange 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  husband  * 
feelings.  Her  preceptor,  Bishop  Compton,  had 
instructed  her  carefully  in  religion,  and  had 
especially  guarded  her  mind  against  the  arts 
of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  her  own  position.  She  knew  that 
her  marriage  vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other 
might  one  day  be  inverted.  She  had  been  nine 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  cause 
of  William's  discontent :  nor  would  she  ever 
have  learned  it  from  himself.  In  general,  his 
temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  his 
griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  and  in 
this  particular  ease  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a 
very  natural  delicacy.  At  length  a  complete 
explanation  and  reconciliation  were  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet, 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with 
singular  malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack 
began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  on 
with  undimished  vigour,  though  he  has  now 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his 
grave.  He  is,  indeed,  as  fair  a  mark  as  fac¬ 
tious  animosity  and  petulant  wit  could  desire. 
The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.  They 
were  not  the  faults  which  are  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  his  country.  Alone 
among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  that  character  which  satirists,  no¬ 
velists,  and  dramatists  have  agreed  to  ascribs 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits, 
his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled  vanity,  his 
propensity  to  blunder,  his  provoking  indiscre¬ 
tion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  afforded  inex¬ 
haustible  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.  Nor 
did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him,  some¬ 
times  with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of 
his  calves,  and  his  success  in  matrimonial  pro¬ 
jects  on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet 
Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  con¬ 
temptible  man.  His  parts  were  quick,  his  in¬ 
dustry  unwearied,  his  reading  various  and 
most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  an  historian, 

!  an  antiquary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pam¬ 
phleteer,  a  debater,  and  an  active  political 
leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  those  charac  ters 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  competi- 
tors.  The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote 
on  passing  events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
curious;  but  his  History  of  his  Own  Times,  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  his  exposition  of 
the  Articles,  his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  his 
Life  of  Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilrnot,  are  still  re¬ 
printed,  nor  is  any  good  private  library  witlioul 
them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts 
:  of  detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  volu- 
j  minous  works,  in  several  branches  of  literature 
,  find  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and  thirts 


years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great 
faults,  but  must  also  havo  had  great  merits, 
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nnd  'Burnet  had  great,  merits,  a  fertile  and  vi¬ 
gorous  mind,  and  a  style  far  indeed  removed 
from  faultless  purity,  but  always  clear,  often 
lively,  and  sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and  fer¬ 
vid  eloquence,  lu  the  pulpit,  the  effect  of  his 
discourses,  which  were  delivered  without  any 
note,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by 
pathetic  action.  He  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  deep  hum  of  his  audience;  and  wheu,  after 
preaching  out  the  hour-glass,  which  in  those 
days  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit, 
he  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation 
clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on  till  the 
sand  had  run  oft'  once  more.*  In  his  moral 
character,  as  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  great  excel¬ 
lence.  Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest  man. 
Though  he  Was  not  secure  from  the  seductions 
of  vanity,  his  spirit  was  raised  high  above,  the 
influence  either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  nature 
was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving. j-  His 
religious  zeal,  though  steady  and  ardent,  was  in 
general  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly 
attached  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  he  looked  with  indifference  on 
rites,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  even 
on  infidels  and  heretics  whose  lives  were  pure, 
and  whose  errors  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
rather  of  some  perversion  of  the  understanding 
than  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart.  But,  like 
many  other  good  men  of  that  age,  he  regarded 
the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  exception 
to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet,  during  some  years,  had  had  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation,  llis  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  been  received  with  loud  applause  by 
all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  doc¬ 
tor  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  produced  since 
the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in  framing  an 
elaborate  reply.  Burnet  had  been  honoured  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  zealous  Parlia¬ 
ments  which  had  sat.  during  t he  excitement  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  and  had  been  exhorted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  continue 
his  historical  researches.  He  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  familiar  conversation  both  with  Charles 
and  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  several  distinguished  statesmen,  particu¬ 
larly  with  Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiritual 
director  of  some  persons  of  the  highest  note. 
He  had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and  from  licen¬ 
tiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant  libertines  of 
the  age,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester.  Lord 
Stafford,  the  victim  of  Oates,  had,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last  hours' 
by  Burnet’s  exhortations  touching  those  points 
on  which  all  Christians  agree.  A  few  years 
later,  a  more  illustrious  sufferer,  Lord  Russell, 
had  been  accompanied  by  Burnet  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


*  Speaker  Onslow’s  note  on  Burnet,  i.  696;  Johnson’s 
Life  of  Sprat. 

t  No  person  lias  contradicted  Burnet  more  frequently  or 
with  more  asperity  than  Dartmouth:  yet  Dartmouth  says, 
'  I  do  not  think  he  designedly  published  any  thing  he 
believed  to  he  false.”  Even  Swift  Inis  the  justice  to  say. 
“After  nil.  he  was  a  man  of  generosity  and  good  nature.” 
*-  Short  Remarks  on  liishop  Hw'nrfs  History. 

It  Is  usual  to  censure  Buruet  as  a  singula:'-  inaccurate 
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|  The  court  had  neglected  no  means  of  gaining 
so  active  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royal 
blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  prefer- 
j  ment  had  been  spared.  But  Burnet,  though 
;  infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doctrines 
which  were  commonly  held  by  the  clergy  of  that 
age,  had  become,  on  conviction,  a  Whig,  and 
firmly  adhered,,  through  all  vicissitudes,  to  his 
principles.  Ily  had,  however,  no  part  in  that 
conspiracy  which  brought  so  much  disgrace 
and  calamity  on  the  Whig  party,  and  not  only 
abhorred  the  murderous  designs  of  Goodenough 
and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that  even  his 
beloved  and  honoured  friend  Russell  had  gone 
to  unjustifiable  lengths  against  the  government. 
A  time  at  length  arrived  when  innocence  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection.  Burnet,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  court.  He  retired  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and,  after  passing  about  a  year  in  those 
wanderings  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  agreeable 
narrative,  reached  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of 
1  f>8(5,  and  was  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect,  lie  had  many  free  conversations  with 
the  princess  on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon 
became  her  spiritual  director  and  confidential 
adviser.  William  proved  a  much  more  gracious 
host  than  could  have  been  expected;  for,  of  till 
faults,  officiousness  and  indiscretion  were  the 
most  offensive  to  him,  and  Burnet  was  allowed 
even  by  friends  and  admirers  to  be  the  moat 
officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind  ;  but  the 
sagacious  prince  perceived  that  this  pushing, 
talkative  divine,  who  was  always  blabbing  se¬ 
crets,  asking  impertinent  questions,  obtruding 
unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an  upright, 
courageous,  and  able  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  the  views  of  British  sects 
and  factions.  The  fame  of  Burnet’s  eloquence 
and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread.  William 
was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had 
now  been  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
administration,  in  an  age  when  the  Dutch  press 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  by 
which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved, 
and,  though  he  had  no  taste  for  literary  plea¬ 
sures,  was  far  too  wise  and  too  observant -to  be 
ignoijnnt  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance.  He 
was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  some¬ 
times  be  of  as  much  service  as  a  victory  in  the 
field.  He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well  informed  as 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  our 
island  ;  and  Burnet  was  eminently  qualified  to 
be  of  use  as  a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs  ; 
for  his  knowledge,  though  pot  always  accurate, 
was  of  immense  extent,  and  there  were  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  few  eminent  men  of  any  po¬ 
litical  or  religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not 
conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted  to  as 
large  a  share  of  favour  and  confidence  as  was 
granted  to  any  but  those  who  composed  the 
very  small  inmost  knot  of  the  prince’s  private 
friends.  When  the  doctor  took  liberties,  which 


historian,  hut  I  believe  the  charge  to  he  altogether  unjust, 
lie  appears  to  be  singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his 
narrative  has  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singularly  severe 
and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig  thought  it  worth  while  to 
subject  lteresbv’s  Memoirs,  North's  Ex  amen,  Mulgrave’s 
Account  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  Lift-  of  James  the  Second, 
edited  by  Clarke,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear 
that  Burnet  was  fax  indeed  from  being  the  most  in t  \ act 
writer  of  his  timo. 
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iras  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron  became 
more  than  usually  Cold  and  su.ien,  and  some¬ 
times  uttered  a  short,  dry  sarcasm,  which  would  | 
Lave  struck  dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  tssu- 
rance.  In  suite  of  such  ecurrencts.  li-wever, 
the  amity  between  this  singular  pair  continued, 
with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  war 
ii-.-olved  by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  j 

un  I  Burnet’s  reelings.  His  self-complacency, 
..is  animal  spirits,  and  his  want  of  tact  were 
uch  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence,  he 
ryever  took  it. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitter 
„im  to  be  the  peace-maker  between  1'  iliiam  and 
Mary.  Where  persons  who  ought  to  esteem 
.lid  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often 
„rppens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of 
frank  explanation  would  remove,  they  are  for¬ 
tunate  if  they  possess  an  indiscreet  friend  who 
Hurts  out  the  whole  truth.  Burnet  plainly  told 
the  princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed 
upon  her  husband's  mind.  She  learned  for  the 
first  time,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that 
when  she  became  Queen  of  England  W  iliiam 
would  not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  sub¬ 
mission  and  affection  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies,  and 
with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being 
had  put  words  into  his  month,  informed  her 
that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands.  She 
might  easily,  when  the  crown  devolved  on  her, 
induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  give  the 
regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer 
:o  him  by  a  legislative  act  the  administration 
of  the  government.  “But,"  he  added,  “your 
royal  highness  ought  to  consider  well  before 
you  announce  any  such  resolution  :  for  it  is  a 
resolution  which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted."  ••  I  want 
no  time  for  consideration,  "  answered  Mary. 

•  ■  It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  regard  for  the  prince.  Tell  him 
what  I  say  :  and  bring  him  to  me.  that  he  may 
hear  it  from  my  own  lips."  Burnet  went  in 
quest  of  William ;  but  William  was  many  miles 
off  after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place.  ••  I  did 
not  know  till  yesterday,"  said  Mary,  “that 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws 
of  England  and  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  now 
promise  you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule : 
and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that,  as  I  shall 
observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives  to 
obey  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that 
which  enjoins  husbands  to  love  their  wives.  ' 
Her  generous  affection  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till  the  sad 
day  when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her 
•lying  bed,  there  was  entire  friendship  and  con¬ 
fidence  between  them.  Many  of  her  letters  to 
aim  are  extant,  and  they  contain  abundant 
evidence  that  this  man.  unamiable  as  he  was 
in  tt;  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had  succeeded  in 
inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom 
U's  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to 
his  country  was  of  high  moment.  A  time  had 
arrived  at  which  it  was  important  to  the  public 
safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord  be- 
iv-en  the  prince  and  the  princess. 

Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  in- 
ru:  rection.  grave  causes  .. f  dissension  had  sepa¬ 


rated  William  both  firor.  Whigs  and  Tories. 
He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts  of 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  of 
some  powers  which  he  thought  necessary  to  it* 
efficiency  and  dignity.  He  had  seen  with  still 
deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given  by  a 
large  section  of  that  party  to  the  pretensions 
of  Monmouth.  The  Opposition,  it  seemed, 
wished  first  to  make  the  crown  of  England  not 
worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prince's  religious  system  differed 
widely  from  that  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
Tories.  They  were  Arminians  and  prelatists 
They  looked  down  on  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  Continent,  and  regarded  every  line  of 
their  own  Liturgy  and  rubric  as  scarcely  less 
sacred  than  the  Gospels.  His  opinions  touching 
the  metaphysics  of  theology  were  Calvinistic. 
His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
modes  of  worship  were  latitudinarian.  He 
owned  that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and  c  on¬ 
venient  form  of  church  government,  but  be 
sp-.  ke  with  sharpness  and  scorn  of  the  bigotry 
j  of  those  who  thought  episcopal  ordination  es¬ 
sential  to  a  Christian  society.  He  had  no  scru¬ 
ple  about  the  vestments  and  gestures  prescribed 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  he  avowed 
that  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Eng. and  better  if  they  reminded  him  less  of  the 
rites  f  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  been  heard 
to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  saw.  in 
his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar  decked  after 
the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seemed  well 
pleased  at  finding  her  with  Hooker’s  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity  in  her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  English  factions  attentively,  but 
without  feeling  a  strong  predilection  for  either 
side :  nor.  in  truth,  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  He 
wanted  that  which  is  the  fi  mmon  groundwork 
i  of  both  characters,  for  he  never  became  an 
Englishman.  He  saved  England,  it  is  true,  but 
he  never  loved  her.  and  he  never  obtained  her 
1  love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land  of  exile, 
visited  with  reluctance,  and  quitted  with  delight. 
Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  services 
of  which,  at  this  day.  we  feel  the  happy  effects, 
her  welfare  was  not  his  chief  object.  What¬ 
ever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for  Holland. 
Th.-re  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  the 
great  politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whose 
temperament,  and  whose  genius  he  had  inherited. 
There  the  very  sound  of  his  title  was  a  s^-ell 
which  had.  through  three  generations,  called 
forth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors  and 
artisans.  The  Duteh  language  was  the  language 
of  his  nursery.  Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he 
had  chosen  his  early  friends.  The  amusements, 
the  architecture,  the  landscape  of  his  native 
country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart.  To  her 
he  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a  prouder 
and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall 
he  pined  for  the  familiar  house  in  the  wood  at 
the  Hague,  and  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  quit  the  magnificence  of  Windsor  for  his 
far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his  splen  lid 
banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  ere  \t« 
round  him,  by  building,  planting,  and  digging, 


*  Dr.  Hoopers  MS.  narrative.  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Lord  D  ngannon's  Life  of  William. 
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a  scone  which  might  remind  him  of  the  formal  | 
piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals,  and  of  the 
symmetrical  flower-beds  amid  which  his  early 
life  luid  been  passed.  Yet  even  his  affection 
for  the  land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to 
another  feeling  which  early  became  supreme  in 
his  soul,  which  mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions, 
which  impelled  him  to  marvellous  enterprises, 
which  supported  him  when  sinking  under  mor¬ 
tification,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  which, 
toward  the  close  of  his  career,  seemed  during 
a  short  time  to  languish,  but  which  soon  broke 
forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and  continued  to 
animate  him  even  while  the  prayer  for  the  de¬ 
parting  was  read  at  his  bedside.  That  feeling 
was  enmity  to  France,  and  to  the  magnificent 
king  whj,  in  more  than  one  sense,  represented 
France,  and  who,  to  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  eminently  French,  joined  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vain¬ 
glorious  ambition  which  has  repeatedly  drawn 
on  France  the  resentment  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
sentiment  which  gradually  possessed  itself  of 
William’s  whole  soul.  When  he  was  little 
more  than  a  boy,  his  country  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Louis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of 
justice  and  public  law,  had  been  overrun,  had 
been  desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every 
excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty. 
The  Dutch  had,  in  dismay,  humbled  themselves 
before  the  conqueror,  and  had  implored  mercy. 
They  had  been  told,  in  reply,  that  if  they  de¬ 
sired  peace,  they  must  resign  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  do  annual  homage  to  the  house  ot 
Bourbon.  The  injured  nation,  driven  to  de¬ 
spair,  had  opened  its  dikes,  and  had  called  in 
the  sea  as  an  ally  against  the  French  tyranny. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict,  when  pea¬ 
sants  were  flying  in  terror  before  the  invaders, 
when  huudreds  of  fair  gardens  and  pleasure- 
houses  were  buried  beneath  the  waves,  when 
the  deliberations  of  the  States  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping 
of  ancient  senators  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  surviving  the  freedom  and  glory  of 
their  native  land,  that  William  had  been  called 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  him  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  lie  looked 
rouud  for  succour,  and  looked  in  vain.  Spain 
was  •  unnerved,  Germany  distracted,  England 
corrupted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young 
stadtholder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or  to 
be  the  .Eneas  of  a  great  emigration,  and  to 
create  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle 
would  then  remain  to  check  the  progress  ot 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years,  and  that 
house  might  add  to  its  dominions  Lorraine  and 
Flanders,  Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Mi¬ 
lan,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Louis  might  wear  the 
imperial  crown,  might  place  a  prince  ot  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole 
master  of  Europe  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  America  from  re¬ 
gions  north  of  the  Tropic  ot  Cancer  to  re¬ 
gions  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such 
was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
when  first  he  entered  on  public  life,  and  which 
never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day. 
The  French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the 
Roman  republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg,  what  the 


southern  domination  was  to  M  illace.  Religion 
gave  her  sanction  to  that  i  House  and  un¬ 
quenchable  animosity.  Hundreds  of  Calviuis 
tie  preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same  power 
which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to 
be  the  scourge  of  the  Philistine,  and  which  had 
called  Gideon  from  the  threshing-floor  to  smite 
the  Midianite,  had  raised  up  William  of  Orange 
to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of 
all  pure  churches;  nor  was  this  notion  without 
influence  on  his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence 
which  the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high 
destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be  partly 
attributed  his  singular  indifference  to  danger. 
He  had  a  great  work  to  do;  and  till  it  was 
done,  nothing  could  harm  him.  Therefore  it 
was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of 
physicians,  he  recovered  from  maladies  which 
seemed  hopeless,  that  bands  of  assassins  con¬ 
spired  in  vain  against  bis  life,  that  the  open 
skiff  to  which  he  trusted  himself  in  a  starless 
night,  on  a  raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treache¬ 
rous  shore,  brought  him  safe  to  land,  and  that, 
on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  cannon  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  left.  The  ardour 
and  perseverance  with  which  ho  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  his  mission  have  scarcely  any  parallel 
in  history.  In  comparison  with  his  great  ob¬ 
ject,  he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as 
his  own.  It  was  but  too  much  the  habit,  even 
of  the  most  humane  and  generous  soldiers  of 
that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial 
exploits;  and  the  heart  of  William  was  steeled, 
not  only  by  professional  insensibility,  but  by 
that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  effect  of 
a  sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  three 
long  and  bloody  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from 
the  Vistula  to  the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms, 
are  to  bo  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable  energy. 
When,  in  lt>78.  the  States  General,  exhausted 
and  disheartened,  were  desirous  of  repose.  Ins 
voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword. 
If  peace  was  made,  it  was  made  only  because 
he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a  spirit  as 
fiorce  and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very 
last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  oft  the  no 
gotiation  which  he  know  to  be  all  but  concluded, 
he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate 
battles  of  that  age.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  signed,  he  began 
to  .meditate  a  second  coalition.  His  contest 
with  Louis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the 
cabinet,  was  soon  exasponated  by  a  private 
feud.  In  talents,  temper,  manners,  and  opi¬ 
nions,  the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  Louis,  polite  and  dignified,  pro¬ 
fuse  and  voluptuous,  fond  of  display  and 
averse  from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of 
arts  and  letters  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of 
Calviuists,  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
William,  simple  in  tastes,  ungracious  in  de¬ 
meanour,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war, 
regardless  of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  Geneva.  The  enemies  did  not  long 
observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of  their 
rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the 
head  of  armies,  seldom  neglect.  William,  in¬ 
deed,  went  through  the  form  ot  tendei  .ng  his 
best  services  to  Louis.  Rut  this  civili*y  was 
rated  at  its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry 
reprimand.  The  great  king  aflected  contempt 
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for  the  petty  prince  who  was  the  servant  of  a  ! 
confederacy  of  trading  towns;  and  to  every  j 
mark  of  contempt  the  dauntless  stadtholder  ! 
replied  by  a  fresh  defiance.  William  took  his 
title,  a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  made  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Europe,  from  a  city  which  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone  not  far  from  Avignon,  and  which,  | 
like  Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side  by  , 
the  French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief,  not  j 
of  the  French,  but  of  the  imperial  crown,  j 
Louis,  with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  pub-  j 
lie  law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occu¬ 
pied  Orange,  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  j 
confiscated  the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons  that  he 
would  make  the  most  Christian  king  repent  the 
outrage,  and,  when  questioned  about  these 
words  by  the  Count  of  Avaux,  positively  re¬ 
fused  either  to  retract  them  or  to  explain  them 
away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so  far  that 
the  French  minister  could  not  venture  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  at  the  drawing-room  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  for  fear  of  receiving  some  affront.* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded 
France  explains  the  whole  of  his  policy  toward 
England.  His  public  spirit  was  a  European 
public  spirit.  The  chief  object  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  Hol¬ 
land,  but  the  great  community  of  nations 
threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too  power¬ 
ful  member-  Those  who  commit  the  error  of  con¬ 
sidering  him  as  an  English  statesman  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  see  his  whole  life  in  a  false  light,  and 
will  be  unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good  or 
bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his  most  important 
acts  can  be  referred ;  but  when  we  consider  him 
as  a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a 
crowd  of  feeble,  divided,  and  dispirited  states 
in  firm  and  efiergetic  union  against  a  common 
enemy,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  man  in 
whose  eyes  England  was  important  chiefly  be¬ 
cause,  without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he 
projected  must  be  incomplete,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded  in 
history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  close  than  that  of  this  great  prince. f 

The  clew  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will 
enable  us  to  track  without  difficulty  the  course, 
in  reality  consistent,  though  in  appearance 
sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  toward 
our  domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw,  what, 
had  not  escaped  persons  far  inferior  to  him  in 
sagacity,  that  the  ^iterprise  on  which  his  whole 
soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  successful 
if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  un¬ 
certain  issue  if  England  were  neutral,  and 
would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted  as  she  had 
acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  He  saw  not 
less  clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  English  government 
there  was  a  close  connection ;  that  the  sovereign 
of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in 
the  affairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have 
an  obvious  interest  in  opposing  the  undue  ag¬ 

*  Avaux  Negotiations,  Aug.  i.o,  Sept.  1  i  Dec. 

,Y.  1682. 

f  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  MaSSil- 
ion’.s  unfriendly,  yet  discriminating  and  noble  character 
of 'William:  “Un  prince  profond  dans  ses  vues;  habile  & 
<ormer  des  ligues  et  a  reunir  les  esprits :  plus  heureux  A 


grandizement  of  any  continental  potentate ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign,  distrust¬ 
ed  and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could  be 
of  little  weight  in  European  politics,  and  that 
the  whole  of  that  little  weight  would  be  thrown 
into  the  wrong  scale.  The  prince’s  first  wish, 
therefore,  was,  that  there  should  be  concord 
between  the  throne  and  the  parliament.  How 
that  concord  should  be  established,  and  on 
which  side  concessions  should  be  made,  were, 
in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance. 
He  would  have  been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to 
see  a  complete  reconciliation  effected  without  the 
sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  prerogative  ;  for  in 
the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had  a  rever¬ 
sionary  interest,  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at 
least  as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient  of 
restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.  But  there  was 
no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had 
been  placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  could  only 
be  convinced  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  his  great  design.  In  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  therefore,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  violence  with  which  the  Op¬ 
position  attacked  the  royal  authority,  he  ex¬ 
horted  the  government  to  give  way.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 
domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreasonable ;  but 
while  the  Commons  were  discontented,  the 
liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  safe ;  and  to 
that  paramount  consideration  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  ought  to  yield.  On  these  principles 
he  acted  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  thrown 
the  nation  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  encouraged  the  Opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the  offers  of 
compromise  which  were  repeatedly  made  from 
the  throne.  But  when  it  became  clear  that, 
unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  a 
serious  breach  between  the  Commons  and  the 
court,  he  indicated  very  intelligibly,  though 
with  decorous  reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ciliated  at  any  price.  When-  a  violent  and 
rapid  reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  the  Whig 
party  for  a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted 
to  attain  his  grand  object  by  a  new  road  per¬ 
haps  more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than  that 
which  he  had  previously  tried,  in  the  altered 
temper  of  the  nation,  there  was  little  chance 
that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  cross  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be  elected 
Charles  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain 
Charles,  therefore,  was  the  prince’s  first  wish. 
In  the  summer  of  1683,  almost  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot  made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  triumph  of  the  king  complete,  events 
took  place  elsewhere  which  William  could  not 
behold  without  extreme  anxiety  and  alarm. 
The  Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
support  of  which  the  prince  had  reckoned, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruction.  Ben- 
tinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the 


exciter  les  guerres  qu’k  combattre :  plus  k  craindre  encore 
dans  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qu’k  la  tetv  des  armees :  un  en- 
nemi  que  la  haine  du  nom  Francais  avoit  rendu  capable 
d'imaginer  de  grandes  cboses  et  de  les  executt  r  ;  un  de  oes 
genies  qui  semblent  etre  nes  pour  mouvoir  k  leur  gre  lef 
peuples  et  les  souverains:  un  grand  hnmme,  s’il  n’avoit 
jamais  voulu  etre  roi.” — Oraison  funtbre  de  A!.  le  Dauphin* 
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Hague  to  London,  was  charged  to  omit  nothing 
which  might  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
English  court,  and  was  particularly  instructed 
t*>  express  '.n  the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with 
which  his  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed 
there  was  some  hope  that  the  influence  of  Hali¬ 
fax  would  prevail,  and  that  the  court  of  White¬ 
hall  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung. 
His  first  object  was  to  propitiate  Charles.  The 
hospitality  which  Monmouth  found  at  the 
Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prince's 
anxiety  to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Mon¬ 
mouth's  father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died,  Wil¬ 
liam,  still  adhering  unchangeably  to  his  object, 
again  changed  his  tack.  He  had  sheltered 
Monmouth  to  please  the  late  king.  That  the 
present  king  might  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
Monmouth  was  dismissed.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  western  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  were,  by 
the  active  exertions  of  the  prince,  sent  over,  to 
their  own  country  on  the  first  requisition.  In¬ 
deed,  William  even  offered  to  command  in  per¬ 
son  against  the  rebels ;  and  that  the  offer  was 
made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  have  perused  his  confidential  letters 
to  Bentinck.*  The  prince  was  evidently  at  this 
time  inclined  to  hope  that  the  great  plan  to  which 
in  his  mind  every  thing  else  was  subordinate 
might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of 
his  father-in-law.  The  high  tone,  which  James 
was  then  holding  toward  France,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  consented  to  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Lhiited  Provinces,  the  inclination 
which  he  showed  to  connect  himself  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  encouraged  this  expectation. 
But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was  darkened. 
The  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between 
James  and  the  Parliament,  the  prorogation, 
the  announcement  distinctly  made  by  the  king 
to  the  foreign  ministers  that  continental  poli¬ 
tics  should  no  longer  divert  his  attention  from 
internal  measures  tending  to  strengthen  his 
prerogative  awl  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion.  It  was 
plain  that,  when  the  European  crisis  came, 
England  would,  if  James  were  her  master,  either 
remain  inactive,  or  act  in  conjunction  with 
France.  And  the  European  crisis  was  drawing 
near.  The  house  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  victories,  been  secured  from  danger  on 
the  side  of  Turkey,  and  was  no  longer  under 
tile  necessity  of  submitting  patiently  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  and  insults  of  Louis.  According¬ 
ly,  in  .July,  1G86,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Augs¬ 
burg,  by  which  the  princes  of  the  empire  bound 
themselves  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  defence.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden  were  parties  to  this  compact,  the  King 
of  Spain  as  sovereign  of  the  provinces  con¬ 
tained  in  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.  The  con¬ 
federates  declared  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any  power,  but 
that  they  were  determined  to  tolerate  no  in- 


*  For  example,  “  Je  crois  M.  Feversham  un  tre?  brave  et 
honeste  homme.  Mais  je  doute  s'il  a  assez  d’exp6riencc  a 
divider  une  pi  grande  affaire  qu'il  a  pur  le  bras.  Dio^  lui 
donue  un  puceea  prompt  A  heureux.  Mais  je  ne  suis  pas 
hors  d’ivqui^tnde.” — July  1685.  Again,  after  he  had 

received  the  new  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  “Dieu  soit 


fraction  of  those  rights  which  the  Germanic 
body  held  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and 
public  faith.  They  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of  the 
League  was  to  furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  repel  aggression. j-  The  name  of  William 
did  not  appear  in  this  instrument ;  but  all  men 
knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that  he 
would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the  captain  of  a 
coalition  against  France.  Between  him  and 
the  vassal  of  France  there  could,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  no  cordial  good-will.  There 
was  no  open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces 
or  reproaches;  but  the  father-in-law  and  the 
son-in-law  were  separated  completely  and  for¬ 
ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  prince  was 
thus  estranged  from  the  English  court,  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  produced  a  coolness 
between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion, 
perhaps  a  numerical  majority,  of  the  Whigs 
had  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth ; 
but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church 
might  not  be  safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred 
among  Dutch  Presbyterians,  and  well  known 
to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes, 
ceremonies,  and  bishops;  but,  since  that  be¬ 
loved  Church  had  been  threatened  by  far  more 
formidable  dangers  from  a  very  different  quar¬ 
ter,  these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost  all 
their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both 
the  great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes  and 
their  affections  on  the  same  leader.  Old  Re¬ 
publicans  could  not  refuse  their  confidence  to 
one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years, 
the  highest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old 
Royalists  conceived  that  they  acted  according 
to  their  principles  in  paying  profound  respect 
to  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  tills  con¬ 
juncture,  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  that 
there  should  be  entire  union  between  William 
and  Mary.  A  misunderstanding  between  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and  her  hus¬ 
band  must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast 
mass  which  was  from  all  quarters  gathering 
round  one  common  rallying  point.  Happily, 
all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was  averted 
in  the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition  of 
Burnet,  and  the  prince  became  the  unquestioned 
chief  of  the  whole  of  that  party  which  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  government,  a  party  almost  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
he  at  this  time  meditated  the  great  enterprise 
to  which  a  stern  necessity  afterward  drove  him. 
He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of  England, 
though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means 
ripe  for  revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly 
have  avoided  the  scandal  which  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity.  Even  his  ambition  made 
him  unwilling  to  owe  to  violence  that  greatness 

loue  du  bon  Micros  que  lea  troupe?  du  Ten-  ont  en  emitro  lea 
rebelled.  Je  ne  doute  pns  que  octte  affair-  ne  -oil  entiere- 
ment  assoupie,  et  que  le  regne  du  Key  sera  heureux,  ce 
que  Dieu  veuille.”— -July  j  . 

f  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  Reeueil  des  Trails,  iv. 
No.  209. 
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which  might  be  his  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  law ;  for  he  well  knew  that,  if 
the  crown  descended  to  his  wife  regularly,  all 
its  prerogatives  would  descend  unimpaired  with 
it,  and  that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election,  it 
must  be  taken  subject,  to  such  conditions  as  the 
electors  might  think  fit  to  impose.  He  meant, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  day  when  he  might  govern  by  an  undis¬ 
puted  title,  and  to  content  himself  in  the  mean 
time  with  exercising  a  great  influence  on  Eng¬ 
lish  affairs,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  as 
head  of  the  party  which  was  decidedly  prepon¬ 
derant  in  the  nation,  and  which  was  certain, 
whenever  a  Parliament  should  meet,  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  preponderant  in  both  houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an 
adviser,  less  sagacious  and  more  impetuous 
than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  course.  This  ad¬ 
viser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.  That 
age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius 
and  no  more  daring  spirit.  But,  if  a  design 
was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom  inquired  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  practicable.  His  life  was  a  wild 
romance,  made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both 
political  and  amorous,  of  violent  and  rapid 
changes  of  scenes  and  fortune,  and  of  victories 
resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot  ra¬ 
ther  than  those  of  Luxembourg  and  Eugene. 
The  episodes  interspersed  in  this  strange  story 
were  of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot.  Among 
them  were  midnight  encounters  with  generous 
robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble  and  beautiful 
ladies  from  ravishers.  Mordaunt,  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and  auda¬ 
city  with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon  after  the 
prorogation,  to  the  Hague,  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  an  immediate  descent  on  England.  He 
had  persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long 
afterward  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  Wil¬ 
liam  listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
English  affairs,  and  would  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  them.*  Whatever  his  purpose  had 
been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  chosen 
a  rash  and  vain-glorious  knight-errant  for  his 
confidant.  Between  the  two  men  there  was 
nothing  in  common  except  personal  courage, 
which  rose  in  both  to  the  height  of  fabulous 
heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make  men 
stare.  William  had  one  great  end  ever  before 
him.  Toward  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a 
strong  passion  which  appeared  to  him  under 
the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty.  Toward  that  end 
he  toiled  with  a  patience  resembling,  as  he 
once  said,  the  patience  with  which  he  had  once 
seen  a  boatman  on  a  canal  strain  against  an 
adr;-rse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  never 
ceasing  to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour 
of  hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  gained,  f  Ex¬ 
ploits  which  brought  the  prince  no  nearer  to 
liis  object,  however  glorious  they  might  be  in 
the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  boyish  vanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real 
business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordnunt’s  advice-; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  was  wise  Had  William,  in  1686,  or  even 


in  1687,  attempted  to  do  who:  he  did  with  such 
signal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable  that  many 
Whigs  would  have  risen  in  arms  at  his  call 
But  he  would  have  found  that  the  nation  wag 
not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church 
had  not  yet  been  provoked  and  insulted  into 
forgetfulness  of  the  tenet  which  had  long  been 
her  peculiar  badge.  The  old  Cavaliers  would 
have  flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  There 
would  probably  have  been  in  all  the  three  king¬ 
doms  a  civil  war  as  long  and  fierce  as  that  of 
the  preceding  generation.  While  that  war  was 
raging  in  the  British  isles,  what  might  not 
Louis  attempt  on  the  Continent?  And  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained  of 
her  troops  and  abandoned  by  her  stadtliolder? 

William  therefore  contented  himself  for  the 
present  with  taking  measures  to  unite  and  ani¬ 
mate  that  mighty  opposition  of  which  he  had 
become  the  head.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
fall  of  the  Hydes  had  excited  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  strange  alarm  and  indignation.  Men  felt 
that  the  question  now  was,  not  whether  Pro¬ 
testantism  should  be  dominant,  but  whether  it 
should  be  tolerated.  The  treasurer  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  board,  of  which  a  Papist  was 
the  head.  The  Privy  Seal  had  been  intrusted 
to  a  Papist.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  claim  to  high  place  except  that  he 
was  a  Papist.  The  last  person  whom  a  govern¬ 
ment  having  in  view  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin  as  deputy 
was  Tyrconnel.  His  brutal  manners  made  him 
unfit  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  crown. 
The  feebleness  of  his  understanding  and  the 
violence  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  to  con¬ 
duct  grave  business  of  state.  The  deadly  ani¬ 
mosity  which  he  felt  toward  the  possessors  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made^ 
him  especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom.  But 
the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry  was  thought 
amply  to  atone  for  the  intemperance  of  all  his 
other  passions ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
he  was  suffered  to  indulge  without  restraint  his 
hatred  of  the  English  name.  This,  then,  was 
the  real  meaning  of  his  majesty’s  respect  foi 
the  rights  of  conscience.  He  wished  his  Par¬ 
liament  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Papists  merely  in  order 
that  he  might  himself  impose  disabilities  equally 
galling  on  Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  under 
such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only  road  to 
greatness.  It  was  a  road,  however,  which  few 
ventured  to  take ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  roused,  and  every  renegade 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of  public  scorn 
and  detestation  as  cannot  be  altogether  unfelt 
even  by  the  mast  callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conver¬ 
sions  had  recently  taken  place;  but  they  were 
such  as  did  little  credit  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her  commu¬ 
nion :  Henry  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury.  But  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  had  been  an  active  soldier,  cour¬ 
tier,  and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  down 
bv^years  and  infirmities;  and  those  -who  saw. 
him  totter  about  the  gglleries  of  Whitehall, 
leaning  on  a  stick,  and  swathed  up  in  flannels 
and  plasters,  comforted  themselves  for  his  de- 


*  Burnet,  i.  762. 


f  Temple’s  Memoirs. 
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fei  tion  by  remarking  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  religion  till  he  had  joutlived  his  faculties.* 
Salisbury  was  foolish  to  a  proverb.  His  figure 
was  so  bloated  by  sensual  indulgence  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  moving,  and  this  sluggish 
body  was  the  abode  of  an  equally  sluggish 
mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular  lam¬ 
poons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamesters, 
and  who  might  as  well  be  the  prey  of  friars. 
A  pasquinade,  which,  about  the  time  of  Roches¬ 
ter’s  retirement,  was  fixed  upon  t^e  door  of 
Salisbury  House,  in  the  Strand,  described  in 
ooarse  terms  the  horror  with  which  the  wise 
Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could  rise  from  his  grave, 
would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honours  had 
descended.! 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the 
proselytes  of  James.  There  were  other  rene¬ 
gades  of  a  very  different  kind,  needy  men  of  parts 
who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  among  these  was  William  Wycherley,  the 
most  licentious  and  hard-hearted  writer  of  a 
singularly  licentious  and  hard-hearted  school.  J 
It  is  certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writ¬ 
ing  against  Christianity,  was  at  tins  time  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church ; 
a  fact  which,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  the 
divines  with  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  controversy  did  not  suffer  to  sink  into  obli¬ 
vion.  §  A  still  more  infamous  apostate  was 
Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time 
as  an  .adventurer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper,, 
coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing-mas¬ 
ter,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  his  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was 
universally  acknowledged.  This  man  professed 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  Italy  in 
the  retinue  of  Castlemaine,  but  was  soon  dis¬ 
missed  for  misconduct.  If  any  credit  is  due  to 
a  tradition  which  was  long  preserved  in  the 
green-room,  Haines  had  the  impudence  to  affirm 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and 
called  him  to  repentance.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
town  by  a  penance  more  scandalous  than  his 
offence.  One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce, 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited  some  profane 
and  indecent  doggerel,  which  he  called  his  re¬ 
cantation.  || 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many 
libels,  the  name  of  a  more  illustrious  renegade, 
John  Dryden.  Dryden  was  now  approaching 
the  decline  of  life.  After  many  successes  and 
many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by 
general  consent,  the  first  place  among  living 
English  poets.  His  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
James  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other  man 
of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared 
little  for  verses  and  much  for  money.  From 
the  day  of  his  accession  he  set  himself  to  make 


*  See  the  poems  entitled  Th«*  Converts  and  The  Delusion, 
j  The  lines  are  in  the  collection  of  State  Poems. 

|  Our  information  about  Wycherley  is  very  scanty;  but 
two  things  are  certain:  that  in  hi.s  inter  years  he  called 
nimself  a  Papist,  and  that  he  received  money  from  .lames. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  hired  convert. 


small  economical  reforms,  such  as  bring  on  a 
government  the  reproach  of  meanness  without 
producing  any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances. 
One  of  the  victims  of  his  injudicious  parsimony 
was  the  poet  laureate.  Orders  were  given  that, 
in  the  new  patent  which  the  demise  of  the  crown 
made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of  sack  origi¬ 
nally  granted  to  Jonson,  and  continued  to  Jen¬ 
son’s  successors,  should  be  omitted,  jf  This  was 
the  only  notice  which  the  king,  during  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow  on  the 
mighty  satirist  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread 
terror  through  the  Whig  ranks.  Dryden  was 
poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He  knew  little 
and  cared  little  about  religion.  If  any  senti¬ 
ment  was  deeply  fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment 
was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  persuasions, 
Levites,  augurs,  muftis,  Roman  Catholic  di¬ 
vines,  Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  was  not  naturally  a 
man  of  high  spirit;  and  his  pursuits  had  been 
by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give  eleva¬ 
tion  or  delicacy  to  his  mind,  lie  had,  during 
many  years,  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  pit,  and  by  grossly 
flattering  rich  and  noble  patrons.  Self-respect 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were  not  to  be 
expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  and  adulation.  Finding  that,  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services 
would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a  I’ar- 
pist.  The  king’s  parsimony  instantly  relaxed. 
Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  employed  to  defend 
his  new  religion  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  have  done  their  best.to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  and  others  that  this  memorable  conver¬ 
sion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain 
from  the  memory  of  one  whose  genius  they 
justly  admired,  and  with  whose  political  feel¬ 
ings  they  strongly  sympathized  ;  but  the  impar¬ 
tial  historian  must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very 
different  judgment.  There  will  always  be  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  sincerity  of  a  conver¬ 
sion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly  a  gainer. 
In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  coun¬ 
tervail  this  presumption.  His  theological  writ¬ 
ings  abundantly  prove  that  he  had  never  sought 
with  diligence  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth, 
and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church 
which  he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he 
entered  was  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Nor 
was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of  a  man  whom 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to  take 
a  step  of  awful  importance.  Had  he  been  such 
a  man,  the  same  conviction  which  had  led  him 
to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  would  surely  have 
prevented  him  from  violating  grossly  and  habi¬ 
tually  rules  which  that  Church,  in  common  with 
every  other  Christian  society,  recognises  as 
binding.  There  would  have  been  a  marked 
distinction  between  his  earlier  and  his  later 
compositions.  He  would  have  looked  back  with 


l  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannira. 

|  See  .lames  Quin’s  account  of  Haines  in  Daviess  Mis- 
cellunies;  Tom  Brown’s  Works;  Lives  of  Sharkers;  Dry 
den’s  Epilogue  to  the  Seculnr  Masque. 

f[  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  minute  resonrche?  of 
lone,  appears  from  the  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  16b5. 
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remorse  on  a  literary  life  of  near  thirty  years, 
during  which  his  rare  powers  of  diction  and 
versification  had  been  systematically  employed 
in  spreading  moral  corruption.  Not  a  line  tend¬ 
ing  to  make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame 
licentious  desire,  would  thenceforward  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  truth  unhappily 
is,  that  the  dramas  which  he  wrote  after  his 
pretended  conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  im¬ 
pure  or  profane  than  those  of  his  youth.  Even 
when  he  professed  to  translate  he  constantly 
wandered  from  his  originals  in  search  of  images 
which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals, 
he  ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  be- 
cameyvorse  in  his  versions.  What  was  innocent 
contracted  a  taint  from  passing  through  his  mind. 
He  made  the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more 
gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the  tales 
of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid 
poetry  of  the  Georgies  with  filth  which  would 
have  moved  the  loathing  of  Virgil. 

The  help  of  Drvden  was  welcome  to  those 
Roman  Catholic  divines  who  were  painfully  sus¬ 
taining  a  conflict  against  all  that  was  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  Established  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  their 
style,  disfigured  with  foreign  idioms  which  had 
been  picked  up  at  Rome  and  Douay,  appeared 
to  little  advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed 
that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  have  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  greatest  living  master  of 
the  English  language.  The  first  service  which 
he  was  required  to  perform  in  return  for  his 
pension  was  to  defend  his  Church  in  prose 
against  Stillingfleet.  But  the  art  of  saying 
things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing 
to  say ;  and  this  .was  Dryden’s  case.  He  soon 
found  himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta¬ 
gonist  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  train¬ 
ing  for  controversy.  The  veteran  gladiator  dis¬ 
armed  the  novice,  inflicted  a  few  contemptuous 
scratches,  and  turned  away  to  encounter  more 
formidable  combatants.  Drydeu  then  betook 
himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  find  his  match.  He  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  bustle  of  coffee-houses  and  theatres  to  a 
quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there 
composed,  with  unwonted  care  and  labour, 
his  celebrated  poem  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England. 
The  Church  of  Rome  he  represented  under  the 
similitude  of  a  milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril 
of  death,  yet  fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timorous  neu¬ 
trality  ;  but  the  Socinian  fox,  the  'Presbyterian 
wolf,  the  Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist 
boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature. 
Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  the 
common  watering-place  under  the  protection 
of  her  friend,  the  kingly  lion.  The  Church  of 
England  was  typified  by  the  panther,  spotted 
Indeed,  but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally 
hated  by  the  ferocious  population  of  the  forest, 
conferred  apart  on  their  common  danger.  They 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
they  differed,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and 
ic.king  their  jaws,  held  a  long  dialogue  touch¬ 
ing  the  real  presence,  the  authority  of  popes 
anti  councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act, 
Oates’s  perjuries,  Butler’s  unrequited  services 


to  the  Cavalier  party,  Stillingfleet’ s  pamphlets, 
and  Burnet’s  broad  shoulders  i  nd  fortunate 
matrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plait  is  obvious.  In 
truth,  the  allegory  could  not  be  preserved  un¬ 
broken  through  ten  lines  together.  No  art  of 
execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such  a 
design.  Yet  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  the  Pan¬ 
ther  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  addition 
which  was  made  to  English  literature  during 
the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  the 
Second.  In  none  of  Dryden’s  works  can  be 
found  passages  more  pathetic  and  magnificent, 
greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or  a 
more  pleasing  and  various  music. 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  advantage 
which  royal  patronage  could  give.  A  superb 
edition  was  printed  for  Scotland  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  press  established  in  Holyrood  House. 
But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  charmed  by 
the  transparent  style  and  melodious  numbers 
of  the  apostate.  The  disgust  excited  by  his 
venality,  the  alarm  excited  by  the  policy  of 
which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  sung 
to  sleep.  The  just  indignation  of  the  public 
was  inflamed  by  many  who  were  smarting  from 
his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  envious  of 
his  renown:  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under 
which  the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and 
writings  appeared  daily.  Sometimes  he  was 
Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  to  the 
house  of  Cromwell  the  same  servile  court  which 
he  was  now  paying  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
One  set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  reprinted 
#the  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  written  against 
Popery  in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing 
by  beiDg  a  Papist.  Of  the  many  satirical  pieces 
which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  joint  work  of  two  young  men 
who  had  lately  quitted  Cambridge,  and  had 
been  welcomed  as  promising  novices  in  the 
literary  coffee-houses  of  London,  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of 
noble  descent ;  the  origin  of  Prior  was  so  ob¬ 
scure  that  no  biographer  has  been  able  to  trace 
it ;  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and 
aspiring;  both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds; 
both  afterward  climbed  high ;  both  united  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  love  of  letters  with  skill 
in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  distaste.  Of 
the  fifty  poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has  written, 
Montague  and  Prior  were  the  only  two  who 
were  distinguished  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged 
widely.  Their  early  friendship  was  dissolved. 
One  of  them  became  the  chief  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The  other 
was  intrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory 
diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  by 
the  Whigs.  At  length,  after  many  eventful 
years,  the  associates,  so  long  parted,  were 
reunited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and 
Panther  with  attention  must  have  perceived 
that,  while  that  work  was  in  progress,  a  great 
alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those  who 
used  Dryden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first  the 
Church  of  England  is  mentioned  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  respect,  and  is  exhorted  to  all}’  her¬ 
self  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
Puritan  sects ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
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6T  d  in  the  preface,  which  was  written  after  the  I 
poem  had  been  finished,  the  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Church  of 
England 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court 
poet  was  indicative  of  a  great  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  court.  The  original  purpose  of 
James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  church  of- 
which  lie  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  im¬ 
munity  from  all  penalties  and  from  all  civil 
disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  academical  endowments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  laws 
against  the  Puritan  sects.  All  the  special  dis¬ 
pensations  which  he  had  granted  had  been 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
which  bore  hardest  on  the  Presbyterians,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  and  Baptists,  had  been  for  a  time 
severely  executed  by  him.  While  Ilales  com¬ 
manded  a  regiment,  while  Powis  sat  at  the 
council  board,  while  Massey  held  a  deanery, 
while  breviaries  and  mass  books  were  printed 
at  Oxford  under  a  royal  license,  while  the  host 
w  as  publicly  exposed  in  London  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  while  friars  and  monks  walked  the 
streets  of  London  in  their  robes,  Baxter  was  in 
jail ;  Ilowe  was  in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act 
and  the  Conventicle  Act  were  in  full  vigour; 
Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
foreign  or  to  secret  presses ;  Puritan  congrega¬ 
tions  could  meet  only  by  night  or  in  waste 
places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were  forced  to 
preach  in  the  garb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In 
Scotland,  the  king,  while  he  spared  no  exertion 
to  extort  from  the  estates  full  relief  for  Roman 
Catholics,  had  demanded  and  obtained  new 
statutes  of  unprecedented  severity  against  the 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exile  Hugue¬ 
nots  had  indicated  not  less  clearly  his  feelings. 
We  have  seen  that,  when  the  public  munificence 
had  placed  in  his  hands  a  large  sum  for  the 
relief  of  those  unhappy  men,  he,  in  violation  of 
every  law  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required 
them  to  renounce  tho  Calvinistic  ritual  to  which 
they  were  strongly  attached,  and  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England,  before  he  would  dole 
out  to  them  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could 
cherish  any  hope  that  the  Church  of  England 
would  consent  to  share  ascendency  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one  time 
amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Tories  had  hailed  bis  accession,  the 
elections,  the  dutiful  language  and  ample 
grants  of  his  Parliament,  the  suppression  of 
the  western  insurrection,  the  complete  pros¬ 
tration  of  the  party  which  had  attempted  to 
exclude  him  from  the  crown,  elated  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason  He  felt  an  assurance 
that  every  obstacle  would  give  way  before 
his  power  and  his  resolution.  His  Parlia¬ 
ment  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects 
of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces 
failed.  He  tried  the  effect  of  prorogation. 
From  the  L»y  of  the  prorogation  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he 
effected  his  purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  that  great  party  which  had  given  such 


signal  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his 
family,  anil  to  his  person.  The  whole  Angli¬ 
can  priesthood,  the  whole  Caralier  gentry, 
were  against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue 
of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  discussing  controverted 
points.  Every  parish  in  the  nation  was  warned 
every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome;  and 
these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective, 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  professions 
of  reverence  for  the  sovereign,  and  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  endure  with  patience  whatever  it 
might  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict..  The  Royalist 
knights  and  esquires  who,  through  forty-five 
years  of  war  and  faction,  had  stood  so  man¬ 
fully  by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no  mea¬ 
sured  phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as  man¬ 
fully  by  the  Church.  Dull  as  was  the  intellect 
of  James,  despotic  as  was  his  temper,  he  felt 
that  he  must  change  his  course.  He  could  not 
safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protestant 
subjects  at  once.  If  he  could  bring  himself  to 
make  concessions  to  the  party  which  predomi¬ 
nated  in'  both  houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself 
to  leave  to  the  established  religion  all  its  dig¬ 
nities,  emoluments,  and  privileges  unimpaired, 
he  might  still  nreak  up  Presbyterian  meetings, 
and  fill  the  jails  with  Baptist  preachers.  But 
if  he  wns  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If  he  wns  hence¬ 
forward  to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he 
must  make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  He 
could  overpower  the  Anglican  Church  only  by 
forming  against  her  an  extensive  coalition, 
including  sects  which,  differing  in  doctrine  and 
government  far  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  from  her,  might  yet  be  induced  by  their 
common  jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their 
common  dread  of  her  intolerance,  to  suspend 
their  animosities  till  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong 
recommendation.  If  he  could  only  succeed  in 
conciliating  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  ho 
might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure  against 
all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the  An¬ 
glican  divines,  no  subject  could,  on  any  provo¬ 
cation,  be  justified  in  withstanding  the-  Lord’s 
anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan 
sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectaries 
had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrants  with  the 
sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of  them  did  not  shrink 
from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  They  wei'e 
probably  even  now  meditating  another  west¬ 
ern  insurrection,  or  another  Rye  House  Plot. 
James,  therefore,  conceived  that  he  might 
safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could  only 
gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles 
afforded  him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to 
him  by  interest.  The  party  whose  interests  ho 
attacked  would  be  restrained  from  insurrection 
by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
James,  from  the  time  at  which  he  parted  in 
anger  with  his  Parliament,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists,  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  Protestant,  against  the  established 
religion.  So  early  as  Christmas,  1085,  tint 
agents  of  the  United  Provinces  informed  tin 
States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  tole¬ 
ration  had  been  arranged  and  would  soon  b< 
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disclosed.  *  Tbe  reports  vhick  had  reached  regarded  them.  The  toler  -ten  trim:  the 

the  Dutch  iabiiST  trerei  to  be  premature.  Cath-.'.ies  was  complete.  The  Quaker?  tad 
The  r --  t-sr-ti  atpear.  htweTer.  to  hat*  beer  little  reason  to  crst'.m  Bat  the  indolgene* 
treated"  vim  mere  lenity  during  the  year  >  '6  T  icbafe-i  to  tie  Presbyterians.  wh  ;  ttsti- 
ft«»  doting  the  year  168a.  Baft  it  was  oaly  tated  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 

. .  -  •  ..  7  -  •  w  i  i  ;i  .  • 

the  V.-;  :  hi  -~rt.il  :ts  himself  to  fam  st  aim:-?:  w.jrthless.  For  the  old  test.  ten 
F  w.ti  ah  that  is  r:;i  abhorred  He  excluded  Csinthes  sni  Presbyter-lacs  kike 

:  :_s  sit  not  sbgl  :  -  •  ...  :  . 

.  1  ;s  :  -  •  ■  .  T  1  '  .  ■  . '  •  .  . 

s  .  •  :  ."  •  lit  -  -  i 

it  :t;  onr  ::ei  act  scifere-i  tir  nrh  *.  buTire-i  t:  btrild  charnels.  and  even  to  carry  the  host  in 
in  i  twenty  eventful  years.  and  intertwined  with  :rt-ce;;:  :n  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets 
legs  •  -  -  •  . 

nnd  t  -:;:nsh  “.or  r  •  rst  :f  Smart:  had  assemble  in  pablic  e  Indies  :  in:  the  Pres  vte- 
w-.nei  a  wnt  t:  the  hihr.n  :  ar  gcuera:i:ns  rl  ms  were  interdicted  tr:~s  worship  tin;  God 
::  1  .  •  thritti  :1s:  :  rir.  there  ;  n:  in  •  mi  nor  •  were 

.  .  .  tee:  n  -  .  i:  :  -  n  :  - :  •  •  t :  .  me etm g-h : n?e ;  :  ' 

5:  rt:;.  t  n  ha  1  been  s:  tenth  _  re:  :y  were  c  :  eren  to  use  a  barn  or  ar.  ent-i  ns  :  r 
them  i:  iinmelf.  Toeyini  rr.ed  to  blast  his  religions  exercises  :  and  it  rss  distinctly  >ti- 
•  :  •  .  •  ' 
they  had  called  Urn  incendiary,  cat-throat,  j  tides  in  the  open  air,  the  lav,  which  denounced 
t  ie  ter:  they  :  .1  driven  him  from  the  Adml-  death  against  both  pres.: hers  and  he nrers. 
ralry  tl  the  Prirr  C  uncB:  they  hii  repeat-  should  he  enforced  without  mercy.  Any  hath;- 
ei  y  :  bused  h:m  into  banishment :  they  hai  Lie  priest  might  say  mass:  any  Quaker  might 
pi  ttetnis  ;-m:sinatkn  :  they  ha i  risen  against  harangue  his  brethren:  but  the  PtItv  ■;  until 
him  in  m;  by  turns  and-  Ee  had  avenged  was  directed  to  see  that  eo  Presbyterian  minister 
himself  :n  them  by  hs-::  snth  as  England  hvi  presumed  ::  preach  with:  tt  a  sn ectal  i::ense 
never  b-ef:re  seen.  Their  heads  sn  1  tnarters  from  the  trertnett  Every  line  ::  this  un- 
— ere  -till  retting  :tt  t-  le;  in  all  the  market-  strtrment.  and  ::  the  letters  by  white,  it  *:• 
pi  :es  ::  r  m ease :s hire  in  1  I  --ttshire.  Agei  an:  mpanied.  si:»5  h:v  mtieh  it  cst  the  king 
vnn  h-t.i  in  nierh  t:n:nr  sm  ngthe  settarles  relax  in  the  smallest  iegree  the  rig  nr  with 
for  p.-ty  and  charity  had.  for  ■: rente;  which  r:  which  he  hsi  ever  treated  the  old  enemies  of 
g- :•!  g:  n.-e  w.  .11  have  thmgh:  deserving  even  his  druse. 

cf  .  severe  :::rni  teen  beheaded  and  Tnere  is  reason,  indeed.  to  believe  that,  when 
burned  alive  h  :  hi  hi  i  teen,  even  In  England,  he  published  this  p  rocla.tr  *c:n.  he  hni  by  no 
tbe  relations  beta  ecu  tbe  bag  and  At  Puritans :  I  means  folly  made  op  bis  mind  to  a  coalition 
an  i  in  b:  u:  :  e  tyranny  :-f  the  king  and  the  with  the  Paritans.  nni  thit  h.s  cry:;  v  to 
fury  :  the  1  -  hit  een  •  h  ts  :  g  i-h-  grin:  :st  so  much  .  ^  -  ;:  them  :  .  - 

men  ctnli  hnrily  -  h:  :  m- :  sn  s  ni:r  t:  fright  t:  sn  m:s- 

enntlty  s:  I  t;  tui  s:  ieatiy  was  n:  light  task  sits.  Ee  there:  re  w sited  a  month,  in  :•:  ler 
far  a  natore  sagulariy  harsh  and  impbcable.  |  to  see  what  effect  tbe  edict  pot  forth  at  Eiin- 
h_e  : :  ..I. .:  in  the  ryil  min  i  iitn'tesotpe  inrgh  w  :nl :  to:  tnoe  in  Engltnd.  That  nt  nth 
tbe  eye  of  BariDon.  At  tbe  ad  of  January.  I  be  employed  asadoooslT,  by  Pepre’a  advice,  in 
1  -h  he  ^:tt  t  remarks -le  letter  ;  Vetsaihes.  what  vss  ; .all el  clcseting.  London  ws;  very 
Tbe  king  each  was  tbe  sabetance  of  this  does- 1  full  It  was  expected  that  tbe  Pariiamot 
me:.: — -  1  ah  - 1  ;:mmn:-i  himself  mat  he  weald  shortly  meet  f:r  the  iesr-atch  ::  hnsi- 
c  .  i  :::  torn  entire  lilerty  f  -  F.  m m  Ca-  ness:  and  many  members  were  in  itvn  T:e 

th:  •  t  main  tain  the  •  •  kin  r  set  :  -  :  :  canvass  them  man  by  man. 

test.ast  I  .-senders  Ee  lean ■:  i.  meref  re.  to  the  He  nattered  himself  that  iealaas  Tories — and 
plan  of  a  general  indulge:  e :  nt  a:  heart  he  of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  H  use  of 
-  f-.r  better  pleas  -  sis:  —  *  -  t  dim  cult  to 

r.  ~  -.  .  ..  or::e:n.n  ani  fav  :r  between  restst  bis  earnest  rejnest.  siiresse-d  ::  :nem. 

the  Church  :  E  me  and  the.  C.  nrcb  :f  Eng-  net  coliecdvely.  but  set arstely :  net  from  tne 
ban  1.  to  the  esc!  ohsn  of  ah  then  religions  throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  conversation, 
persuasi  ns.y  The  members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay 

A  very  f  -  cays  after  this  despatch  hid  been  their  duty  a:  Whitehall  wore  taken  aside,  and 
wr.-  :  -  mai:  hi-  frst  he:. eating  and  ::n:nrei  with  hong  trivate  interview-  Tae 

nr.gr.:.  :  •  -  -  want -he  Per.  -  an-  He  king  pressed  them,  as  t:ey  were  leva,  genti-men. 

ba.  titer  .  -  .  -  -  t:  1  where  ::  ~a:i:’y  him  ::  me  :ne  thing  •  - _  his 

hi;  :  we:  :  •  -•.  *  1th  a:-;  ::  : hrl  me::  heart  was  fixed.  The  question,  he  said,  l: tithed 

had  :;t:  a.__i::e.  by  the  :b-e  .  ::  e;-a:.es.  his  personal  honoor.  The  laws  enacte.  n  tne 

On  tbe  twelfth  of  February,  accordingly,  was  .:  bj  factious  Parliaments  against  the 

put  :-:ei  .1  ntnnrgh  srr  haman  n  grant-  E  man  Cath  tes  had  really  been  aim  u  aim¬ 
ing  re  t:  t.-  -irapu.tns  ctnstie:  te:  *;  This  self.  Th  se  laws  had  tut  a  stigma  on  i  m.  aad 

t  —  .  .  .  .  '  -  '  :  met  mess  ; :  iriven  hint  :r .  m  th?  t  imtr.aity.  ba:  -ti  him 

Barh  :nh  ;jigmenx.  Even  in  the  very  set  of  from  the  Council  B-oard.  He  ha-i  a  right  to 
making  :  nte-s  ::  the Pre- byteriaos.  James  expect  that  in  tne  repeal  of  those  laws  .  wV.. 
»u.t  not  :  t  tea.  me  .  athing  with  which  ite  -  loted  and  reiermced  him  would  concur  V  _e- 

*  L'.iji'i  -v,:  -  »Ih  j.s»e  rtiin-aj  pur  j=e  kix.  le  Bcv  S  -ir e  ..u 

’*  Jf  *'  str-is  ifcu  Kaj 

.  .  -  J-  -  is  ii --  *  Inis.  *  ! :  » .:  be  i  : r. 0  is  W;,ir;w.  Atreriix.  ix-..  :  \  : Ur 

j_.-sia:  iyae  is  rsiarios  A  :_t  .  :  Sr-  - :.  .s  j  fl  siioi.  Ayliv,  ni.  is.  Set  It-,  in,  i.u 
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he  found  his  hiarers  obdurate  to  exhortation,  I 
he  resorted  to  intimidation  and  corruption.  | 
Those  who  refused  to  pleasure  him  in  this 
matter  were  plainly  told  that  they  must  not 
expect  any  mark  of  his  favour.  Penurious  as 
he  was,  he  opened  and  distributed  his  hoards. 
Several  of  those  who  had  been  invited  to  confer 
with  him  left  his  bed-chamber  carrying  “with 
them  money  received  from  the  royal  hand. 
The  judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their 
spring  circuits,  were  directed  by  the  king  to 
see  those  members  who  remained  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each. 
The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
seemed  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  court.*  Among  those  whose  firm¬ 
ness  excited  general  admiration  was  Arthur 
Herbert,  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  member 
for  Dover,  master  of  the  robes,  and  rear  admi¬ 
ral  of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much 
loved  by  the  sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of  naval 
officers.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that 
he  would  readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes: 
for  he  was  heedless  of  religion  ;  he  was  fond  of 
pleasure  and  expense  ;  he  had  no  private  es¬ 
tate  ;  his  places  brought  him  in  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  devoted  personal  adherents  of 
James.  When,  however,  the  rear  admiral  was 
closeted,  and  required  to  promise  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  his  answer 
was,  that  his  honour  and  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge.  “Nobody 
doubts  your  honour,”  said  the  king;  “but  a 
mau  who  lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk 
about  his  conscience.”  To  this  reproach,  a 
reproach  which  came  with .  a  bad  grace  from 
the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  man¬ 
fully  replied,  “I  have  my  faults,  sir;  but  I 
could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about 
conscience  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and 
yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as  mine.”  He  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  all  his  places;  and  the  account  of 
what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  master 
of  the  robes  was  scrutinized  with  great,  and, 
as  he  complained,  with  unjust  severity. f 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  offices  and 
emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  sects, 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  try  a  coalition  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  king  in¬ 
formed  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  till  the  end 
of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  author¬ 
ity,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  J  Ou  the  fourth  of  April  appeared  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  this  declaration  the  king  avowed  that  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  his  people  members 
of  that  Church  to  which  he  himself  belonged  ; 
but,  since  that  could  not  be,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  protect  them  in  the  frte  exercise 

*  Barillon.  i*'--  '2*  16s£  ;  Citters,  Feb.  Ax ;  lteresby’s 
Memoirs;  Bonrepaux,  1687. 

t  BnriUon,  March  j  1687;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr  Fitz- 


of  their  religion.  He  repeated  all  those  phrases 
which,  eight  years  before,  when  he  was  him¬ 
self  an  oppressed  man,  had  been  familiar  to 
his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from 
the  day  on  which  a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it 
into  his  power  to  be  an  oppressor.  He  had 
long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that  conscience 
was  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that 
it  never  attained  the  ends  which  persecutors 
had  in  view.  He  repeated  his  promise,  already 
often  repeated  and  often  violated,  that  he  would 
protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  her  legal  rights.  He  then  proceeded 
to  annul,  by  his  own  sole  authority,  a  long 
series  of  statutes.  He  suspended  all  penal 
laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He 
authorized  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ant  Dissenters  to  perform  their  worship  pub¬ 
licly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  his 
highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious 
assembly.  He  also  abrogated  all  those  acts 
which  imposed  any  religious  test,  as  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  any  civil  or  military  office.  § 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  un¬ 
constitutional  is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great 
English  parties  have  always  been  entirely 
agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning 
on  a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a 
monarch  who  is  competent  to  issue  such  a  de¬ 
claration  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  mo¬ 
narch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of 
this  act  of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many- 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindi¬ 
cated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said  that  ho 
mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because 
they  had  not  been  accurately  ascertained  ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  he  trespassed  with  a  recent 
landmark  full  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had 
been  put  forth  by  his  brother  with  the  advice 
of  the  Cabal.  That  declaration,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  declaration  of  James,  might  be 
called  modest  and  cautious.  The  declaration 
of  Charles  dispensed  only  with  penal  laws. 
The  declaration  of  James  dispensed  also  with 
all  religious  tests.  The  declaration  of  Charles 
permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate 
their  worship  only  in  private  dwellings.  Under 
the  declaration  of  James  they  might  build  and 
decorate  temples,  and  even  walk  in  procession 
along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  cen¬ 
sers.  Yet  the  declaration  of  Charles  had  been 
pronounced  illegal  in  the  most  formal  manner. 
The  Commons  had  resolved  that  the  king  had 
no  power  to  dispeuse  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.'  Charles  had  ordered  the  ob¬ 
noxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled  in  his  pre 
sence,  had  torn  off  the  seal  with  his  own  hand, 
and  had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  ma¬ 
nual  and  with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in 
full  Parliament,  distinctly  promised  the  twe 
houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so  much 
offence  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent 
The  two  houses  had  then,  without  one  dissen¬ 
tient  voice,  joined  in  thanking  him  for  this 
compliance  with  their  wishes.  No  constitu¬ 
tional  question  had  ever  been  decided  more  de- 

willinm.  April  1 ;  Burnet,  i.  671.  672  The  conversation  If 
somewhat  differently  related  in  Clurke's  Life  of  James,  it 
2*1*4.  But  that  passage  is  not  part  of  the  kings  memoirs. 

{  London  Gazette,  Much  21,  168^. 

Ibid.  April  7,  1687. 
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liberately,  more  clearly,  or  with  more  harmo¬ 
nious  consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  have  frequently 
pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the  information  col- 
lusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales  ;  but 
the  plea  is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James 
had  notoriously  obtained  by  solicitation,  by 
threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous  magistrates, 
and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  magistrates 
more  courtly ;  and  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regarded  by  the  bar  and  by  the 
nation  as  unconstitutional,  went  only  to  this 
extent,  that  the  sovereign  might,  for  special 
reasons  of  state,  grant  to  Individuals  by  name 
exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That  he 
could  by  one  sweeping  edict  authorize  all  his 
subjects  to  disobey  whole  volumes  of  laws, 
no  tribunal  had  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1673,  to 
affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of  parties, 
that  James’s  declaration  of  indulgence,  though 
the  most  audacious  of  all  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Stuarts  on  the  public  freedom,  was  well 
calculated  to  please  that  very  portion  of  the 
community  by  which  all  the  other  attacks  of 
the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been  most 
strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  se¬ 
parated  from  his  countrymen  by  a  harsh  code 
harshly  enforced,  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him 
from  intolerable  grievances.  A  cool  and  phi¬ 
losophical  observer  would  undoubtedly  have 
pronounced  that  all  the  evil  arising  from  all 
the  intolerant  laws  which  Parliament  had 
framed  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer  of  the 
legislative  power  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
sovereign.  But  such  coolness  and  philosophy 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who  are 
smarting  under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  immediate  ease.  A 
Puritan  divine  could  not  indeed  deny  that  the 
dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the  crown 
was  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Constitution.  But  he  might  per¬ 
haps  be  excused  if  he  asked,  What  was  the 
Constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
had  ejected  him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises, 
from  a  benefice  which  was  his  freehold,  and 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him  from  his 
dwelling,  from  his  relations,  from  his  friends, 
from  almost  all  places  of  public  resort.  Under 
the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  dis¬ 
trained,  and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noi¬ 
some  jail  after  another,  among  highwaymen 
and  housebreakers.  Out  of  prison  he  had  con¬ 
stantly  had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track; 
had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to  in¬ 
formers  ;  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises, 
through  windows  and  trap-doors  to  meet  his 
flock  ;  and  had,  while  pouring  the  baptismal 
water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread, 
been  anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  approachiug.  Was  it  not 
mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plundered  and 
oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors  ? 
The  declaration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem  t~ 
his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought  deliverance 


I  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  nis 
choice,  not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but 
[  between  two  yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  think  the  yoke  of  the  king  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in 
the  minds  of  many  Dissenters,  the  Anglican 
party  was  in  amazement  and  terror.  This  new 
turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.  The 
house  of  Stuart  leagued  with  Republican  and 
regicide  sects  against  the  old  Cavaliers  of 
England  ;  Popery  leagued  with  Puritanism 
against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which 
the  Puritans  had  no  quarrel  except  that  it  had 
retained  too  much  that  was  Popish  :  these 
were  portents  which  confounded  all  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then 
to  be  .attacked  at  once  on  every  side,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  him 
who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay. 
And  mingled  with  surprise  and  dismay  came 
other  bitter  feelings — resentment  against  the 
perjured  prince  whom  she  had  served  too  welj, 
and  remorse  for  the'  cruelties  in  which  he  had 
been  her  accomplice,  and  for  which  he  was 
now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be  her  punisher. 
Her  chastisement  was  just.  She  reaped  that 
which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Restoration, 
when  her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  had 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  She  had 
encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled  the  Stu¬ 
arts  to  requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  the 
recent  services  of  the  Presbyterians.  Had  she, 
in  that  season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded,  as 
became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might  now,  hi 
her  distress,  have  found  them  her  friends 
Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  Perhaps  she 
might  still  be  able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her 
faithless  oppressor  against  himself.  There  was 
among  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  party 
which  had  always  felt  kindly  toward  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters.  That  party  was  not  large  ; 
but  the  abilities,  acquirements,  and  virtues  of 
those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable. 
It  had  been  regarded  with  little  favour  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had  been 
mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of 
Laud;  but  from  the  day  on  which  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on  which 
the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire  terror, 
the  whole  Church  seemed  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the  counsels,  of  the 
calumniated  Latitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that 
history  has  recorded.  On  one  side  the  king, 
on  the  other  the  Church,  began  to  bid  eagerly 
against  each  other  for  the  favour  of  those 
whom  up  to  that  time  king  and  Church  had 
combined  to  oppress.  The  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  a 
despised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the 
balance  of  power.  The  harshness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  was  universally  con¬ 
demned.  The  court  tried  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  flung 
it  back  on  the  court.  The  king  declared  that 
he  had  unwillingly  persecuted  the  separatists 
only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in  such  a 
state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the 
established  clergy.  The  established  clergy 
protested  that  they  had  borne  a  part  in  seve¬ 
rities  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only  from 
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deference  to  the  authority  of  the  king.  The 
king  got  together  a  collection  of  stories  about 
rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats  of  pro¬ 
secution  wrung  money  out  of  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters.  He  talked  on  this  subject  much  and 
publicly,  threatened  to  institute  an  inquiry 
which  would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  true 
character  to  the  whole  world,  and  actually 
issued  several  commissions  empowering  persons 
m  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries.  The 
advocates  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
cited  instances  of  honest  parish  priests  who 
had  been  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the 
court  for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down 
little  congregations  of  Nonconformists.  The 
king  asserted  that  some  of  the  Churchmen 
whom  he  had  closeted  had  offered  to  make 
large  concessions  to  the  Catholics  on  condition 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  might  go 
on.  The  accused  Churchmen  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  the  truth  of  this  eharge,  and  alleged  that, 
if  they  would  have  complied  with  what  he  de¬ 
manded  for  his  own  religion,  he  would  most 
gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify  them¬ 
selves  by  harassing  and  pillaging  Protestant 
Dissenters.* 

The  court  had  changed  its  face.  The  scarf 
and  cassock  could  hardly  appear  there  without 
calling  forth  sneers  and  malicious  whispers. 
Maids  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  and  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber  bowed  low,  when  the  puri¬ 
tanical  visage  and  the  puritanical  garb,  so  long 
the  favourite  subjects  of  mockery  in  fashionable 
circles,  were  seeil  in  the  galleries.  Taunton, 
which  had  been  during  two  generations  the 
stronghold  of  the  Roundhead  party  in  the  west, 
which  had  twice  resolutely  repelled  the  armies 
of  Charles  the  First,  which  had  risen  as  one 
man  to  support  Monmouth,  and  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and 
Jeffreys,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Oxford  had  once  occupied  in 
the  royal  favour.-}-  The  king  constrained  him¬ 
self  to  show  even  fawning  courtesy  to  eminent 
Dissenters.  To  some  he  offered  money,  to  some 
municipal  honours,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
relations  and  friends  who,  having  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  or  having  joined 
the  standard  of  Monmouth,  were  now  wander¬ 
ing  on  the  Continent,  or  toiling  among  the 
sugar-canes  of  Darbadoes.  He  affected  even 
to  sympathize  with  the  kindness  which  the 
English  Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign  breth¬ 
ren.  A  second  and  a  third  proclamation  were 
published  at  Edinburgh,  which  greatly  extended 
the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Presby¬ 
terians  by  the  edict  of  February. J  The  ba¬ 
nished  Huguenots  on  whom  the  king  had  frowned 
during  many  months,  and  whom  he  had  de¬ 
frauded  of  the  alms  contributed  by  the  nation, 
were  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  order  of 
council  was  issued,  appealing  again  in  their 


*  Warrant  Book  of  the  Treasury.  See  particularly  the 
-nstructioDS  dated  March  8.  168j:  Burnet,  i.  716 ;  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  Majesty’s  l’ro<  lamation  for  a  Toleration  in 
Scotland;  Letters  containing  some  Reflections  on  his  .Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience ;  Apology  t  r 
the  Church  of  England  with  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Perse¬ 
cution  for  which  she  is  accused,  168J-.  But  it  is  impossible 
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behalf  to  the  public  liberality.  The  rule  which 
required  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  thi  Angli¬ 
can  worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
silently  abrogated ;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
king’s  policy  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that 
this  rule,  which,  as  we  know  from  the  best 
evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Barillon,  had  been  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Church.}} 

While  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  ad¬ 
versaries,  the  friends  of  the  Church  were  not 
less  active.  Of  the  acrimony  and  scorn  with 
which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the  Re¬ 
storation,  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
sectaries,  scarcely  a  trace  was  discernible. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated  as  schis¬ 
matics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow-Pro- 
testants,  weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  still 
brethren,  whose  scruples  were  entitled  to  tender 
regard.  If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this  crisis 
to  the  cause  of  the  English  Constitution  and  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  their  generosity  should 
be  speedily  and  largely  rewarded.  They  should 
have,  instead  of  an  indulgence  which  was  of  no 
legal  validity,  a  real  indulgence,  secured  by  act 
of  Parliament.  Nay,  many  Churchmen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible 
attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word 
prescribed  iti  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now 
declared  themselves  favourable,  not  only  to 
toleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The 
dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  attitudes 
had  too  long  divided  those  who  were  agreed  as 
to  the  essentials  of  religion.  When  the  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  the  common  enemy 
was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  would  be  ready  to  make  every  fair  con¬ 
cession.  If  the  dissenters  would  demand  only 
what  was  reasonable,  not  only  civil,  but  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignities  would  be  open  to  them;  and 
Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any 
stain  on  their  honour  or  their  conscience,  to  sit 
on  the  episcopal  Bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  court  and  the  cause  of  the  Church 
were  at  this  time  eagerly  and  anxiously  pleaded 
before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  persecutors, 
one  only  is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter.  In  this  masterly  little  tract,  all  the 
arguments  which  could  convince  a  Nonconform 
ist  that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  pre¬ 
fer  an  alliance  with  the  Church  to  an  alliance 
with  the  court,  were  condensed  into  the  smallest 
compass,  arranged  in  the  most  perspicuous 
order,  illustrated  with  lively  wit,  and  enforced 
by  an  eloquence  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its 
utmost  vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of 
exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effect 
of  this  paper  was  immense;  for,  as  it  was  only 
a  single  sheet,  more  than  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  circulated  by  the  post ;  and  there  was  no 
corner  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was 
not  felt.  Twenty-four  answers  were  published 


forme  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  from  which  I  have  formei 
my  notion  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  time, 
f  Letter  to  a  Dissenter, 
t  Wodrow.  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  132,  134. 

A  London  Gazette,  April  21,  1687  ;  Animadversions  on  a 
late  paper  entitled  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  by  li.  C.  (Henry 
Care  i  1687. 
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but  the  town  pronounced  that  they  were  all 
bad,  and  that  Lestrange’s  was  the  worst  of  the 
twenty-four.*  The  government  was  greatly  irri¬ 
tated,  and  spared  no  pains  to  discover  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  letter ;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  procure  legal  evidence  against  him.  Some 
imagined  that  they  recognised  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  Temple. f  But,  in  truth,  that 
amplitude  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  that  viva¬ 
city  of  fancy,  that  terse  and  energetic  style, 
that  placid  dignity,  half  courtly,  half  philoso¬ 
phical,  which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict 
could  not  for  a  moment  derange,  belonged  to 
Halifax,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 

The  Dissenters  wavered ;  nor  is  it  any  re¬ 
proach  to  them  that  they  did  so.  They  were 
suffering,  and  the  king  had  given  them  relief. 
Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from  con¬ 
finement  ;  others  had  ventured  to  return  from 
exile.  Congregations  which  had  hitherto  met 
only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness,  now  assembled 
at  noon-day,  and  sang  psalms  aloud  in  the 
hearing  of  magistrates,  church-wardens,  and 
constables.  Modest  buildings  for  the  worship 
of  God  after  the  Puritan  fashion  began  to  arise 
all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller  will 
still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on  some  of  the 
oldest  meeting-houses.  Nevertheless,  the  offers 
of  the  Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far 
more  attractive  than  those  of  the  king.  The 
Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity. 
It  suspended  the  penal  statutes  against  noncon¬ 
formity  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  tfee  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  legislature  should  re¬ 
main  suspended.  What  was  the  value  of  pri¬ 
vileges  which' must  be  held  by  a  tenure  at  once 
so  ignominious  and  so  insecure  ?  There  might 
soon  be  a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  religion  might  sit  on 
the  throne.  A  Parliament  composed  of  Church¬ 
men  might  be  assembled.  How  deplorable 
would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who 
had  been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the 
Constitution!  The  Church  offered  an  indul¬ 
gence  very  different  from  that  granted  by 
James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  as 
the  Great  Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties 
promised  religious  liberty  to  the  separatist ; 
but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase  it  by 
sacrificing  civil  liberty,  the  other  party  invited 
him  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  to¬ 
gether. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  court  was  sincere,  a  Dissenter 
might  reasonably  have  determined  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee 
was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  court?  All 
men  knew  what  the  conduct  of  James  had  been 
up  to  that  very  time.  It  was  not  impossible, 
indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced 
by  argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  toleration.  But  James  did  not  pretend 
to  have  been  recently  convinced.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  protesting 
that  he  had,  during  many  years,  been,  on 
principle,  adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet, 


*  Lestrange’s  Answer  to  a  Latter  to  a  Dissenter;  Care’s 
Animadversions  on  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter;  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Harry  and  ltoger;  that  is  to  say.  Harry  Care  and 
Roger  [.estrange. 

f  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Care  says,  in  his  Animad- 


witliin  a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted  men, 
women,  young  girls,  to  the  death  for  their  reli¬ 
gion.  Had  he  been  acting  against  light  and 
against  the  convicticns  of  his  conscience  then? 
Or  was  he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  now  ? 
From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape;  and 
either  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  the 
king’s  character  for  honesty.  It  was  notorious, 
also,  that  he  had  been  completely  subjugated 
by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few  days  before  the 
publication  of  the  Indulgence,  that  order  had 
been  honoured,  in  spite  of  the  well-known 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new  mark  of  his 
confidence  and  approbation.  His  confessor. 
Father  Mansuete,  a  Franciscan,  whose  mild 
temper  and  irreproachable  life  commanded 
general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated 
by  Yyrconnel  and  Petre,  had  been  discarded. 
The  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  an  English¬ 
man  named  Warner,  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  religion  of  his  country,  and  had  turned 
Jesuit.  To  the  moderate  Roman  Catholics  and 
to  the  nuncio  this  change  was  far  from  agree¬ 
able.  By  every  Protestant  it  was  regarded  as 
a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  royal  mind  was  absolute.  J  Whatever  praises 
those  fathers  might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself 
could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide  liberality 
or  strict  veracity.  That  they  had  never  scru¬ 
pled,  when  the  interest  of  their  faith  or  of  their 
order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil 
sword,  or  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  and  of  good 
faith,  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world,  not 
only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whose 
virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  incredible  that  a  devoted  dis 
ciple  of  the  Jesuit  should  be  on  principle  zeal¬ 
ous  for  freedom  of  conscience ;  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might 
think  himself  justified  in  disguising  his  real 
sentiments,  in  order  to  render  a  service  to  his 
religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  king  at.  heart 
preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It 
was  certain  that,  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never  shown 
the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could 
it  then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would 
even  now  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans?  His  word, 
repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him  from 
invading  the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which 
had  given  such  signal  proofs  of  affection  and 
fidelity  to  his  house.  What  security,  then, 
could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  him 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inexpiable 
wounds  inflicted  and  endured  ? 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  Indulgence  had  subsided,  it 
appeared  that  a  breach  had  taken  place  in  the 
Puritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by  a  few 
busy  men  whose  judgment  was  defective  or  was 
biased  by  interest,  supported  the  king.  Ilenry 
Care,  who  had  long  been  the  bitterest  and  most 
active  pamphleteer  among  the  Nonconformists, 
and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
assailed  James  with  the  utmost  fury  in  a  weekly 
journal  entitled  the  Packet  of  Advice  from 


versions,  “  This  Sir  Politic  T.  W.  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics 
think  that  the  truer  reading.” 

I  Ellis  Correspondence,  March  15,  July  27, 1686.  Barillon, 

Feb.  2° 

Marc'hTtP  March  y3g<  March  1687 ;  Ronquillo.  March 
1687.  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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inine,  was  now  as  loud  in  adulation  as  he  had 
lormerly  been  in  calumny  and  insult. *  The 
chief  agent  who  was  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  manage  the  Presbyterians  was  Vincent 
Alsop,  a  divine  of  some  note  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a  writer.  His  son,  who  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason,  received  a  pardon  ;  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  father  was  thus  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  side  of  the  court. f  With  Alsop 
was  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  Rosewell  had, 
during  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which 
followed  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
been  falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
government,  had  been  tried  for  his  life  by  Jef¬ 
freys.  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence,  been  convicted  by  a  packed  jury.  The 
injustice  of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that  the 
very  courtiers  cried  shame.  One  Tory  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instantly  to 
Charles,  and  declared  that  the  neck  of  the 
most  loyal  subject  in  England  would  not  be 
safe  if  Rosewell  suffered.  The  jurymen  them¬ 
selves  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought 
over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  At 
length  a  pardon  was  granted ;  but  Rosewell 
remained  bound  under  heavy  recognisances  to 
good  behaviour  during  life,  and  to  periodical 
appearance  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  His 
recognisances  were  now  discharged  by  the  royal 
command,  and  in  this  way  his  services  were 
secured.  J 

The  business  of  gaining  the  independents  was 
principally  intrusted  to  one  of  their  ministers 
named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a  weak,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that 
he  had  been  by  name  proscribed  in  several  pro¬ 
clamations.  He  now  made  his  peace,  and  went 
as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever  done  in  fac¬ 
tion.  Rejoined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly 
recommended  measures  from  which  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It 
was  remarked  that  he  was  constantly  at  the 
palace  and  frequently  in  the  closet,  that  he  lived 
with  a  splendour  to  which  the  Puritan  divines 
were  little  accustomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  surrounded  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest 
to  procure  them  offices  or  pardons. $ 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William 
Penn.  Penn  had  never  been  a  strong-headed 
man :  the  life  which  he  had  been  leading  dur¬ 
ing  two  years  had  not  a  little  impaired  his 
moral  sensibility  ;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever 
reproached  him,  he  comforted  himself  by  re¬ 
peating  that  he  had  a  good  and  noble  end  in 
view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  services 
in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men  and  of  others 
less  conspicuous,  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice 
remarked  that  the  language  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  was  as  fulsomely  servile  as  any  thing  that 
could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulogies  pro¬ 
nounced  by  bishops  on  the  Stuarts ;  but,  on 

*  Wood’s  Athenai  Oxonienses;  Observator;  Heraclitus 
Ridens.  passim.  But  Care’s  own  writings  furnish  the  best 
materials  for  an  estimate  of  his  character. 

t  Calamy’s  Account  of  the  Ministers  ejected  or  silenced 
after  the  Restoration.  Northamptonshire;  Wood’s  Atheuas 
Oxonienses ;  Biographia  Britauuica. 
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close  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  disgrace 
belongs  to  but  a  small  part  of  tho  Puritan 
party.  There  was  scarcely  a  market-town  in 
England  without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them  to  ex¬ 
press  their  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence.  Cir¬ 
cular  letters,  imploring  them  to  sign,  were  sent 
to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  the  mail-bags,  it  was  sportively  said, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Yet  all 
the  addresses  which  could  be  obtained  from  all 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
scattered  over  England  did  not  in  six  months 
amount  to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  these  addresses  was  nume¬ 
rously  signed. || 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
firmly  attached  to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting 
the  promises  of  the  king  and  of  the  Jesuits” 
steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for  a  favour 
which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a 
snare.  This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most 
illustrious  chiefs  of  the  party.  One  of  these 
was  Baxter.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession  of 
James,  had  been  brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys, 
and  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  such  as  the 
courtly  sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in  the  habit 
of  selecting.  Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and 
a  half  in  prison  when  the  court  began  to  think 
seriously  of  gaining  the  Nonconformists.  Ho 
was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was  informed 
that,  if  he  chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might 
do  so  without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act 
would  be  enforced  against  him.  The  govern¬ 
ment  probably  hoped  that  the  recollection  of 
past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease 
would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on 
Rosewell  and  Lobb.  The  hope  was  disappointed. 
Baxter  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor  to  be 
deceived.  He  refused  to  join  in  any  address 
of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  promote  good  feeling  between 
the  Church  and  the  Presbyterians.^ 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
man  was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Baxter, 
been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent  change 
of  measures.  The  same  tyranny  which  had 
flung  Baxter  into  jail  had  driven  Howe  into 
banishment;  and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been 
let  out  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  Howe  re¬ 
turned  from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe  would  exert  in 
favour  of  the  court  all  the  authority  which  he 
possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  king  him¬ 
self  condescended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  appears 
to  have  hesitated ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the 
Constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbyterian  mi¬ 
nisters  was  held  at  his  house,  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  determine  on  the  course 
to  be  adopted.  There  was  great  anxiety  at  the 
palace  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  messen- 


f  State  Trials;  Samuel  Rosewell’s  Life  of  Thomas  I!oc/. 
well,  1718;  Calamy’s  Account. 

3  Loudon  Gazette,  March  15,  1 68  jt ;  Nichols’s  Defeuee 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  Price’s  Vindication  of  the 
Dissenters. 
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gers  were  in  attendance  during  the  discussion. 
They  carried  back  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had,  after 
long  debate,  carried  with  him  the  majority  of 
the  assembly.* 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be 
added  the  name  of  a  man  far  below  them  in 
station  and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  vir¬ 
tue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their  superior, 
John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker, 
and  had  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  been 
fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his  youthful 
sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  such  as  the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen 
sensibility  and  his  powerful  imagination  made 
his  internal  conflicts  singularly  terrible.  He 
fancied  that  he  was  under  sentence  of  reproba¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  committed  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that 
he  was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Some¬ 
times  loud  voices  from  heaven  cried  out  to  warn 
him.  Sometimes  fiends  whispered  impious  sug¬ 
gestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
but  from  which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of 
snow.  He  felt  the  devil  behind  him  pulling  his 
clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain 
had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was 
about  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental 
agony  disordered  his  health.  One  day  he  shook 
like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day  he 
felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  survived  sufferings  so  in¬ 
tense  and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the 
clouds  broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair,  the 
penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity. 
An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  im¬ 
part  to  others  the  blessings  of  which  he  was 
himself  possessed. f  He  joined  the  Baptists, 
and  became  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  His  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew 
no  language  but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken 
by  the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no 
great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception, 
an  important  exception  undoubtedly,  of  our 
noble  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling 
was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Yet  the  native  force  of  genius, 
and  his  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  passions,  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply 
supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  Ilis 
rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers  who 
listened  without  interest  to  the  laboured  dis¬ 
courses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His 
works  were  widely  circulated  among  the  hum¬ 
bler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
had  been,  during  near  a  century,  the  delight 
of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  before  it  was 
publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  high  lite¬ 
rary  eminence.  At  length  critics  condescended 
to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so 
durable  a  popularity  lay.  They  were  compelled 

*  Calamy’s  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the  Hamp¬ 
den  family  had  in  the  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of 
Johnstone  of  Waristoun,  dated  June  13.  1088. 
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j  Young  classes  Ilunyan’s  prose  with  Dnrfey’s  poetry. 
The  people  of  fashion  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  with  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Late  in 


to  own  that,  the  ignorant  multitude  had  judged 
more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  th« 
despised  little  book  was  really  a  master-piece. 
Bunyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of  alle- 
gorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators, 
or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other 
allegorists  have  shown  equal  ingenuity,  but  n « 
other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.J 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dis¬ 
senter  had  suffered  more  severely  under  the 
penal  laws  than  John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement. 
He  still  persisted  in  preaching ;  but,  thnt  he 
might  preach,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
disguising  himself  like  a  carter.  He  was  often 
introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors, 
with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back  and  a  whip  in 
his  hand.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own 
ease  and  safety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  In¬ 
dulgence  with  delight.  He  was  now,  at  length, 
free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  con¬ 
gregation  rapidly  increased ;  thousands  hung 
upon  his  words ;  and  at  Bedford,  where  l^e  ori¬ 
ginally  resided,  money  was  plentifully  contri¬ 
buted  to  build  a  meeting-house  for  him.  His 
influence  among  the  common  people  was  such 
that  the  government  would  willingly  have  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  some  municipal  office  ;  but  his 
vigoreus  understanding  and  his  stout  English 
heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all 
temptation.  He  felt  assured  that  the  proffered 
toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended  to  lure 
the  Puritan  party  to  destruction ;  nor  would 
he  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  noi 
legally  qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview  tc 
which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  § 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with 
the  Baptists,  that  of  William  Kiffin  was  still 
greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  man  among  them 
in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings: 
but  he  did  not  live  by  preaching.  He  traded 
largely ;  his  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  Londor 
stood  high ;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ampb 
fortune.  Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  cos 
juncture,  have  rendered  more  valuable  services 
to  the  court.  But  between  him  and  the  court 
was  interposed  the  remembrance  of  one  terrible 
event.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two 
Hewlings,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the 
victims  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  had  been  the 
most  generally  lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  of 
one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  mauner 
responsible.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger 
brother.  The  poor  lad’s  sister  had  been  ushered 
by  Churchill  into  the  royal  presence,  and  had 
begged  for  mercy ;  but  the  king’s  heart  had 
been  obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  family 
had  been  great ;  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be 
pitied.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  was 
left  destitute,  the  survivor  of  those  who  should 


the  eighteenth  century  Cowper  did  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  great  allegorist : — 

“  I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name- 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deoerved  lame.’* 

£  The  continuation  of  Bunyan’o  Life  appended  to  his 
Grace  Abounding. 
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Lave  survived  him.  The  heartless  and  venal 
sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by  themselves, 
thought  that  the  old  man  would  be  easily  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  an  alderman’s  gown,  and  by  some 
compensation  in  money  for  the  property  which 
his  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  king  determined  to  try  what  effect  his 
own  civilities  would  produce.  Kiffin  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  palace.  He  found  a  brilliant 
circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled. 
James  immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
very  graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying,  “I 
have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  alderman 
of  London.”  The  old  man  looked  fixedly  at 
the  king,  burst  into  tears,  and  made  answer, 
“Sir,  I  am  worn  out;  I  am  unfit  to  serve  your 
majesty  or  the  city.  And,  sir,  the  death  of  my 
poor  boys  broke  my  henrt.  That  wound  is  as 
fresh  as  ever.  I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave.” 
The  king  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in  some  con¬ 
fusion,  and  then  said,  “  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find 
a  balsam  for  that  sore.”  Assuredly  James  did 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  cruel  or  insolent; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no  speech  that  is 
recorded  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable  a  notion 
of  his  character  as  these  few  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  hard-hearted  and  low-minded 
man,  unable  to  conceive  any  laceration  of  the 
affections  for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would 
not  be  a  full  compensation.* 

The  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was 
favourable  to  the  king’s  new  policy  had  from 
the  first  been  a  minority,  and  soon  began  to 
diminish  ;  for  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in 
no  long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had 
been  abridged  rather  than  extended  by  the 
Indulgence.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church 
of  England  only  because  he  conceived  that  she 
too  much  resembled  her  superb  and  voluptuous 
sister,  the  sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of 
the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  of  that  alliance  which  some 
of  his  pastors  had  formed  with  the  court  was 
that  the  religion  of  the  court  should  be  respect¬ 
fully  and  tenderly  treated.  He  soon  began  to 
regret  the  days  of  persecution.  While  the 
penal  laws  were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the 
words  of  life  in  secret  and  at  his  peril ;  but  still 
he  had  heard  them.  When  the  brethren  were 
assembled  in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the 
sentinels  had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had 
been  locked,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of 
a  butcher  or  a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the 
tiles,  then  at  least  God  was  truly  worshipped. 
No  portion  of  Divine  truth  was  suppressed  or 
softened  down  for  any  worldly  object.  All  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology 
were  fully,  and  even  coarsely  set  forth.  To  the 
errors  of  Rome  no  quarter  was  given.  The 
beast,  the  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  mystical 
Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases 
ordinarily  employed  to  describe  that  august 
and  fascinating  superstition.  Such  had  been 
once  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb,  of  Rosewell, 
and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  well 
received  at  the  palace,  but  such  was  now  their 


*  Kiffin’s  Memoirs;  Luson’s  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  11, 
1773,  in  the  Llughes  Correspoudence. 
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style  no  longer.  Divines  nho  aspired  to  a  high 
place  in  the  king’s  favour  and  confidence  couid 
not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the  king’s 
religion.  Congregations  therefore  complained 
loudly  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  which  purported  to  give  them  entire  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  they  had  never  once  heard 
the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithfully  preached. 
Formerly  they  had  been  forced  to  snatch  their 
spiritual  nutriment  by  stealth  ;  but,  when  they 
had  snatched  it,  they  found  it  seasoned  exactly 
to  their  taste.  They  wore  now  at  liberty  to 
feed  ;  but  their  food  had  lost  all  its  savour. 
They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edi¬ 
fices  ;  but  they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their 
taste  than  they  would  have  heard  from  the 
rector.  At  the  parish  church,  the  will-worship 
and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday 
attacked  with  energy;  but  at  the  meeting¬ 
house,  the  pastor,  who  had  a  few  months  before 
reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  carefully  abstained  from 
censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his  censures  in 
language  too  delicate  to  shock  even  the  ears  of 
Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any 
creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  had  undergone  no  alteration. 
Within  living  memory,  never  had  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priests  been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making 
proselytes  ;  never  had  so  many  Roman  Catholic 
publications  issued  from  the  press  ;  never  bad 
the  attention  of  all  who  cared  about  religion 
been  so  closely  fixed  on  the  dispute  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  What 
could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theologians 
who  had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery 
when  Popery  was  comparatively  harmless  and 
helpless,  and  who  now,  when  a  time  of  real 
danger  to  the  Reformed  faith  had  arrived, 
studiously  avoided  uttering  one  word  which 
could  give  offence  to  a  Jesuit?  Their  conduct 
was  indeed  easily  explained.  It  was  known 
that  some  of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It 
was  suspected  that  others  had  obtained  money. 
Their  prototype  might  be  found  in  that  weak 
apostle  who  from  fear  denied  the  Master  and 
friend  to  whom  he  had  boastfully  professed  the 
firmest  attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostle 
who  sold  his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver,  j- 
Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been 
gained  by  the  court  were  rapidly  losing  the 
influence  which  they  had  once  possessed  over 
their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secta¬ 
ries  found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong 
religious  sympathy  toward  those  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Church  of  England  who,  in  spite 
of  roj’al  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of  pro¬ 
mises,  were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Anglican  body  and  the 
Puritan  body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal 
enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  every  step  which  they  made  toward 
union  increased  the  influence  of  him  who  was 
their  common  head.  William  was  in  all  things 
fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two  great 
sections  of  the  English  nation.  He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  member  of  either;  yet  neither, 
when  in  a  reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to 
regard  him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theology 
agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.  At  the  same 

+  See.  among  other  contemporary  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
A  Representation  of  the  threatening  Dangers  impenJiuj; 
over  Protestants. 
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rime,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not,  indeed,  as 
a  divine  institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawful 
and  an  eminently  useful  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  Questions  respecting  postures,  robes, 
festivals,  and  liturgies  he  considered  of  no  vital 
importance.  A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to 
which  he  had  been  early  accustomed,  would 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted 
only  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  persecute 
his  brother  Protestants  whose  consciences  did 
not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example.  Two 
years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
numerous  bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean, 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed 
out ;  but  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed  Church¬ 
men  against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters  against 
Churchmen  had  been  so  tempered  by  common 
adversity  and  danger,  that  the  lukewarmness 
which  had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
was  now  reckoned  among  his  chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  For 
a  time  hopes  were  entertained  at  Whitehall 
that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  would  at  least  prevent  him  from  pub¬ 
licly  expressing  disapprobation  of  a  policy 
which  had  a  specious  show  of  liberality.  Penn 
sent  copious  disquisitions  to  the  Hague,  and 
even  went  thither  in  the  hope  that  his  elo¬ 
quence,  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion,  would 
jirove  irresistible ;  but  though  he  harangued 
on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness 
which  tired  his  hearers  out,  and  though  he 
assured  them  that  the  approach  of  a  golden  age 
of  religious  liberty  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  a  man  who  was  permitted  to  converse  with 
angels,  no  impression  was  made  on  the  prince.* 
“You  ask  me,”  said  William  to  one  of  the 
king’s  agents,  “to  countenance  an  attack  on 
my  own  religion.  I  cannot  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science  do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the 
crown  of  England,  nor  for  the  empire  of  the 
world.”  These  words  were  reported  to  the  king, 
and  disturbed  him  greatly. f  He  wrote  urgent 
letters  with  his  own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  royal  family  ;  he  was,  as  such,  entitled  to 
expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches  ; 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed 
in  a  matter  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  At 
other  times,  a  bait  which  was  thought  irresisti¬ 
ble  was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  government 
would,  in  return,  co-operate  with  him  strenu¬ 
ously  against  France.  He  was  not  to  be  so 
deluded.  He  knew  that  James)  without  the 
support  of  a  Parliament,  would,  even  if  not 
unwilling,  be  unable  to  render  effectual  service 
to  the  common  cause  of  Europe ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament  were 
assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  houses 
would  be  that  the  Declaration  should  be  can¬ 
celled. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  her  husbaud.  Their  joint  opinion 


*  Barnet,  i.  693,  694. 

f  Le  Prince  d’Ornnge,  qui  avoit  elude  jusqu'alors  de 

S' ire  une  reponse  positive,  (lit . qu’il  ne  consentira 

eunaia  it  la  suppression  de  eesloix  qui  avoient  ete  etfiLlieR 
;  ur  le  maintien  et  la  surete  de  la  religion  Protestaute,  et 
que  sa  conscience  no  le  lui  permettoit  point,  non  seule- 


was  conveyed  to  the  king  in  fit  pi  but  temperate 
terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  regret¬ 
ted  the  course  which  his  majesty  had  adopted. 
They  were  convinced  that  he  had  usurped  a 
prerogative  which  did  not  by  law  belong  to  him. 
Against  that  usurpation  they  protested,  not 
only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members 
of  the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  that  crown  which 
they  might  one  day  wear ;  for  experience  had 
shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more 
pernicious  than  itself ;  and  it  might  reasonably 
be  feared  that  the  nation,  alarmed  and  incensed 
by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might  conceive  a 
disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  the 
king  was,  that  he  would  in  all  things  govern 
according  to  law.  They  readily  admitted  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  by 
competent  authority,  and  that  some  part  of  the 
Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  embodied  in  an 
act  of  Parliament.  They  were  not  persecutors. 
They  should  with  pleasure  see  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a 
proper  manner  from  all  penal  statutes.  They 
should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Dissenters 
admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At 
that  poiut  they  must  stop.  They  could  not  but 
entertain  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Roman 
Catholics  were  made  capable  of  public  trust, 
great  evils  would  ensue,  and  they  intimated 
not  obscurely  that  their  apprehensions  arose 
chiefly  from  the  conduct  of  James,  j; 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  prince  and 
princess  respecting  the  disabilities  to  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  subject  was  that  of 
almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who 
were  then  zealous  for  political  and  religious 
freedom.  In  our  age,  on  the  contrary,  enlight¬ 
ened  men  have  often  pronounced,  with  regret, 
that,  on  this  one  point,  William  appears  to  dis¬ 
advantage  when  compared  with  his  father-in- 
law.  The  truth  is,  that  some  considerations 
which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  correct 
judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which 
those  who  study  the  annals  of  our  country  are 
in  constant  danger  of  falling,  the  error  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of 
judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The  former 
is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence  what¬ 
ever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds  readily  attracted 
by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of 
conservative  politicians  on  the  questions  of  their 
own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually  infects 
the  speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal  school 
when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earlier 
age.  The  former  error  is  the  more  pernicious 
in  a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  an  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in  our 
time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  preserve  with 
steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  question  whether  members  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  be  safely  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office  convulsed  ; 
our  country  during  the  reign  of  Janies  the 
Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall,  and; 
having  slept  during  more  than  a  century,  was 
revived  by  that  great  stirring  of  the  human 
mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty  years  the 
contest  went  on  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
in  every  constituent  body,  in  every  social  circle. 
It  destroyed  administrations,  broke  up  parties, 
made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the  empire 
impossible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle 
had  terminated,  the  passions  to  which  it  had 
given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was 
under  the  influence  of  those  passions  to  see  the 
events  of  the  years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly 
correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true 
proposition  that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  arrived  at  the  false 
conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  religion  ond  our  freedom  could 
be  safely  abolished.  Another  class,  starting 
from  the  true  proposition  that  the  disabilities 
imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at 
the  false  conclusion  that  there  never  could  have 
been  a  time  when  those  disabilities  could  have 
been  useful  and  necessary.  The  former  fallacy 
pervades  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned 
Eldon.  The  latter  was  not  altogether  without 
influence  even  on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  phi¬ 
losophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  that  we  may  vindicate  the  course  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the  great 
English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  all  the 
great  English  statesmen  of  our  own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen 
should  be  excluded  from  civil  employment  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  :  but  a  choice 
between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to 
human  wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  majority  must  either 
impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them,  and  that 
what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
justly  condemned  as  persecution,  may  fall  within 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  self-defence  :  and  such 
was,  in  the  year  1687,  the  situation  of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
James  possessed  the  right  of  naming  almost  all 
public  functionaries,  political,  judicial,  eccle¬ 
siastical,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now 
are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  ministers  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that,  unless  he  were  stricjly  bound  by  law  to 
bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants,  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  bestow  office  on  none  but 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
few  in  number,  and  among  them  was  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  whose  services  could  be  seriously  missed 
by  the  Commonwealth.  The  proportion  which 
they  bore  to  the  population  of  England  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  present;  for  at  present 
a  constant  stream  of  emigration  runs  from  Ire¬ 


land  to  our  great  towns ;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish 
colony.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political, 
legal,  and  military  ability  and  knowledge  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom,  were  Protestant.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  king,  under  a  strong  infatuation, 
had  determined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a 
means  of  making  proselytes.  To  be  of  his 
Church  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  office.  To  be  of  the  national  Church 
was  a  positive  disqualification.  He  reprobated, 
it  is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded 
by  some  credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
the  monstrous  injustice  of  that  test  which 
excluded  a  small  minority  of  the  nation  from 
public  trust ;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
instituting  a  test  which  excluded  the  majority. 
He  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good 
financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded 
from  the  post'  of  lord  treasurer  merely  for  being 
a  Papist ;  but  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  lord 
treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a  good  finan¬ 
cier  and  a  loyal  subject  merely  for  being  a 
Protestant.  He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
declared  his  resolution  never  to  put  the  white 
staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic.  With  many 
other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the 
same  way.  Already  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  groom  of 
the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  the  lord  high  commissioner  of 
Scotland,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be, 
Roman  Catholics.  Most  of  these  functionaries 
had  been  bred  Churchmen,  and  had  been  guilty 
of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or 
to  keep  their  high  places.  Those  Protestants 
who  still  held  important  posts  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  held  them  in  constant  uncertainty  and 
fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situa¬ 
tions  of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by 
the  favoured  class.  Roman  Catholics  already 
swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  They  were  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  customs,  envoys  to  foreign 
courts,  colonels  of  regiments,  governors  of  for¬ 
tresses.  The  share  which  in  a  few  months  they 
had  obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times  as  great 
as  they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  sys¬ 
tem.  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were 
made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men 
who  had  assured  the  king  that  they  held  his 
faith  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  and  exercised 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  reli¬ 
gion.  Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity 
were  bestowed,  some  on  avowed  Papists,  and 
some  on  half-concealed  Papists.  And  all  this 
had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery 
were  still  unrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still 
a  strong  interest  in  simulating  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  What,  then,  was  his  con¬ 
duct  likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to 
free  him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the 
shadow  of  restraint?  Is  it  possible  to  doub» 
that  Protestants  would  have  been  as  effectually 
excluded  from  employment  by  a  strictly  legal 
use  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Roman 
I  Catholics  had  been  by  act  of  Parliament  ? 
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How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to 
bestow  on  the  members  of  his  own  Church  a 
share  of  patronage  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved  by 
the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,, 
he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  without  mingled  pity  and 
derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which  all 
the  discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had 
been  exhausted  in  vain.  The  pretender  is 
advised,  if  ever  he  should  reign  in  England,  to 
make  a  partition  of  offices,  and  carefully  to 
reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  portion  which  might  have  sufficed  for  them 
if  they  had  been  one-half  instead  of  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  nation.  One  secretary  of  state,  one 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  at 
war,  the  majority  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  household,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics.  Such 
were  the  designs  of  James  after^his  perverse 
bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment  which 
had  appalled  the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  pos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name 
of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undiscerning  as 
was  his  zeal  for  the  Declaration,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  partiality  with  which  honours  and 
emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of 
th<^  nation.  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act 
were  repealed,  the  Protestants  were  entitled  to 
some  equivalent,  and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
word  equivalent,  then  lately  imported  from 
France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  coffee¬ 
house  orators;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of 
keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm  written  by 
Halifax  put  an  end  to  these  idle  projects.  One 
of  Penn’s  schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  that  to  one  only  of  those 
parts  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
be  admitted.  Even  under  such  an  arrangement 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have 
obtained  near  twenty  times  their  fair  portion 
of  official  appointments,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  the  king  would  have  consented;  but,  had 
he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  he  give  that 
he  would  adhere  to  his  bargain  '?  The  dilemma 
propounded  by  Halifax  was  unanswerable.  If 
laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law  which 
now  exists.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it 
is  idle  to  offer  us  a  law  as  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  not  whether  seculaf  offices  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  sects  indifferently.  AVhile  James 
was  king,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was  wrho 
should  be  excluded,  Papists  or  Protestants,  the 
few  or  the  many,  a  hundred  thousand  English¬ 
men  or  five  millions. 

Such  were  the  weighty  arguments  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  most  enlightened 
of  those  who  supported  him  conceived  that  they 
could  reconcile  the  way  in  which  they  acted 
toward  the  English  Roman  Catholics  with  the 


*  .Tohnstnne  Jan.  13,  1GS8 ;  Halifax's  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent. 


principles  of  religious  liberty  These  argu¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  reference  to 
any  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology.  Ii 
will  also  be  observed  that  they  ceased  to  have 
any  weight  when  the  crown  had  been  settled  on 
a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and  when  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state 
had  become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no 
sovereign,  whatever  might  have  been  his  opi¬ 
nions  or  his  inclinations,  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation,  however, 
after  its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  es¬ 
cape,  was  in  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  mood. 
Means  of  defence,  therefore,  which  necessity 
had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used  long  after 
the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not 
abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  maintained 
a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason.  But 
in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  preju¬ 
dice  were  on  the  same  side.  The  fanatical  and 
ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic 
from  office  because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
because  he  had  burned  down  London,  because 
he  had  strangled  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey; 
and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant  statesman, 
while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed 
on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  different 
road,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite 
in  one  body  the  numerous  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  regarded  him  as  their  common 
head.  In  this  work  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  pre¬ 
eminently  useful,  Burnet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet,  indeed,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  with  some  caution.  The  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  at  the 
Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Mary 
received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with 
invectives  against  the  insolent  and  seditious 
divine  whom  she  protected ;  but  these  accusa¬ 
tions  had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself.  At 
length,  in  January,  1687,  the  king  had  recourse 
to  stronger  measures.  Skelton,  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  English  government  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Albeville,  the  weakest  and  basest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Mo¬ 
ney  was  Albeville’s  one  object,  and  he  took  it 
from  all  who  offered  it.  He  was  paid  at  once 
by  France  and  by  Holland;  nay,  he  stooped 
below  even  the  miserable  dignity  of  corruption, 
and  accepted  bribes  so  small  that  they  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  lackey  than  to  an 
envoy  who  had  been  honoured  with  an  English 
baronetcy  and  a  foreign  marquisate.  On  one 
occasion  he  pocketed  very  complacently  a  gra¬ 
tuity  of  fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  States-General. 
This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  that  Bur¬ 
net  should  no  longef  be  countenanced  at  the 
Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  to  part 
with  a  valuable  friend,  answered  at  first  with 
his  usual  coldness,  “  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
since  the  doctor  has  been  here,  he  has  done  or 
said  anything  of  which  his  majesty  can  justly 
complain.”  But  James  was  peremptory;  the 
time  for  an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  During  more 
than  eighteen  months  Burnet  never  came  into 
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the  presence  of  either  the  prince  or  the  princess; 
but  he  resided  near  them ;  he  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  was  passing ;  his  advice  was  con¬ 
stantly  asked ;  his  pen  was  employed  on  all 
important  occasions;  and  many  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  effective  tracts  which  about  that  time 
appeared  in  London  were  justly  attributed  to 
him. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He  had 
always  been  more  than  sufficiently  prone  to  the 
angry  passions ;  but  none  of  his  enemies,  not  even 
those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  not 
even  those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to 
load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason  and  assassi¬ 
nation,  had  ever  been  regarded  by  him  with 
such  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for  Burnet.  His 
majesty  railed  daily  at  the  doctor  in  unkingly 
language,  and  meditated  plans  of  unlawful  re¬ 
venge.  Even  blood  would  not  slake  that  frantic 
hatred.  The  insolent  divine  must  be  tortured 
before  he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately, 
he  was  by  birth  a  Scot;  and  in  Scotland,  before 
he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grass-market,  his  legs 
might  be  dislocated  in  the  boot.  Proceedings 
were  accordingly  instituted  against  him  at 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  had  been  naturalized  in 
Holland;  he  had  married  a  woman  of  fortune 
who  was  a  native  of  that  province  ;  and  it  was 
certain  that  his  adopted  country  would  not 
deliver  him  up.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
kidnap  him.  Ruffians  were  hired  with  great 
sums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  infamous 
service.  An  order  for  three  thousand  pounds 
on  this  account  was  actually  drawn  up  for 
signature  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
Louis  was  apprized  of  the  design,  and  took  a 
Warm  interest  in  it.  He  would  lend,  he  said, 
his  best' assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  would  undertake  that  the  ministers 
of  the  vengeance  of  James  should  find  a  secure 
asylum  in  France.  Burnet  was  well  aware  of 
his  danger;  but  timidity  was  not  among  his 
faults.  He  published  a  courageous  answer  to 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it 
was  intended  to  execute  him  without  a  trial ; 
but  his  trust  was  in  the  King  of  kings,  to  whom 
innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in  vain,  even 
against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth.  He 
gave  a  farewell  dinner  to'  his  friends,  and,  after 
the  meal,  took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  death,  and  with  whom  they 
could  no  longer  safely  converse.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  show  himself  in  all  the  public 
places  of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  foolhardiness.* 
While  Burnet  was  William’s  secretary  for 
English  affairs  in  Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been 
not  less  usefully  employed  in  London.  Dykvelt 
was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public  men, 


who,  having  been  bred  to  politics  in  the  ruble 
school  of  John  De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of 
that  great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  Commonwealth 
by  rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of 
the  diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Provinces  none  was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and 
manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge 
of  English  affairs  none  seems  to  have  been  his 
equal.  A  pretence  was  found  for  despatching 
him,  early  in  the  year  1687,  to  England,  on  a 
special  mission,  with  credentials  from  the  States 
General.  But,  in  truth,  his  embassy  was  not 
to  the  government,  but  to  the  Opposition ;  and 
his  conduct  was  guided  by  private  instructions 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Burnet,  and  approved 
by  William,  j 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly 
mortified  by  the  conduct  of  the  prince  and 
princess.  “My  nephew’s  duty,”  said  the  king, 
“is  to  strengthen  my  hands;  but  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me.”  Dykvelt 
answered  that  in  matters  of  private  concern  his 
highness  had  shown,  and  ivas  ready  to  show, 
the  greatest  deference  to  the  king’s  wishes  ;  but 
that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the 
aid  of  a  Protestant  prince  against  the  Protestant 
religion.  J  The  king  was  silenced,  but  not  ap¬ 
peased.  He  saw,  with  ill  humour  which  he  could 
not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  and 
drilling  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  with  a  skill  which  would  have  been  credit¬ 
able  to  the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  wh;ch 
was  marvellous  in  a  foreigner.  The  clergy  were 
told  that  they  would  find  the  prince  a  friend  to 
episcopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Nonconformists  were  encouraged  to  expect 
from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  also  compre¬ 
hension.  Even  the  Roman  Catholics  were  con¬ 
ciliated  ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
among  them  declared,  even  to  the  king  s  face, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt 
proposed,  and  that  they  would  rather  have  a 
toleration  secured  by  statute,  than  an  illegal  and 
precarious  ascendency. $  The  chiefs  of  all  the 
great  sections  of  the  nation  had  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  envoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the  Tory  party 
was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earls  of  Danby  and 
Nottingham.  Though  more  than  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  Danby  had  fallen  from  power, 
his  name  was  still  great  among  the  old  Cavaliers 
of  England,  and  many  even  of  those  who  had 
formerly  persecuted  him  were  now  disposed  to 
admit  that  he  had  suffered  for  faults  not  his 
own,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative, 
though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tem¬ 
pered  by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour, 
zeal  for  the  established  religion,  and  zeal  for 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  country. 


*  Burnet,  i.  726-731 ;  Answer  to  the  Criminal  Letters 
issued  out  against  Dr.  Burnet;  Avaux  Neg.,  July  -j ^4  ’ 
1687;  Jan.  if,  1688;  Louis  to  BarillOD.  °°°' ! 
Johnstone  of  Waristoun,  Feb.  21,1688;  Lady  Russell  to  llr. 
FitzwUliam,  Oct.  5.  1687.  As  it  has  been  suspected  that 
Burnet,  who  certainly  was  not  iu  the  habit  of  underrating 
his  own  importance,  exaggerated  the  danger  to  which  he 
WU8  exposed,  I  will  give  the  words  of  Louis  and  of  John¬ 
stone  :  "  Qui  que  ce  suit,”  says  Louis.  “  qui  entreprenne  de 
l’enlever  eu  Hollande  trouvera  non  seulement  une  retraite 
assurer  et  une  enti&re  protection  dans  mes  etats,  mais 
aussi  touto  Passistance  qu’il  pourra  desirer  pour  taire  con- 
-  duire  surement  co  scelerat  en  Angleterre.”  “The  busi¬ 
ness  of  Bamfield  (Burnet)  is  certainly  true,”  says  John¬ 
stone.  “  No  man  doubts  of  it  here,  aud  some  concerned  do 


not  deny  it.  His  friends  say  they  hear  he  takes  no  care 
of  himself,  hut  out  of  vanity,  to  show  his  courage,  shows 
his  folly ;  so  that,  if  ill  happen  on  it,  all  people  will  laugh 
at  it  Pray  tell  him  so  much  from  Jones  (Johnstone).  It 
some  could  be  catched  making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him.  it 
will  do  much  to  frighten  them  from  making  any  attempt 
on  Ogle  (the  Prince).” 

f  Burnet,  i.  708;  Avaux  Neg.  Jan.  -JL,  Fob.  y  g.  16 87  ; 
Van  Kamper,  Karakterkunde  der  Vaderlandscho  Ueschie- 

d6+  Burnet,  i.  711.  Dykvelt’s  despatches  to  the  State! 
General  contain,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  can  learn,  not  » 
word  about  the  real  object  of  his  mission.  IIh  correspond 
ence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  strictly  private, 
j!  Bonropaux,  Sept.  168”- 
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He  was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague, 
where  it  was  never  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
person  who.  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  France 
and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  be¬ 
stow  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleman 
whose  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history 
of  three  eventful  reigns,  sprang  from  a  family 
of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence.  His  great  uncle 
had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had 
prostituted  eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil 
pui’poses,  and  had  been  pursued  by  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Commons  of  England  with  Falk¬ 
land  at  their  head.  A  more  honourable  renown 
had  in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained 
by  Heneage  Finch.  He  had,  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  been  appointed  solicitor  gene¬ 
ral.  He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be  attorney 
general,  lord  keeper,  lord  chancellor,  Baron 
Finch,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Through  this 
prosperous  career  he  had  always  held  the  pre¬ 
rogative  as  high  as  he  honestly  or  decently 
could,  but  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any 
machinations  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  he 
had  kept  his  personal  integrity  unsullied.  He 
had  enjoyed  high  fame  as  an  orator,  though  his 
diction,  formed  on  models  anterior  to  the  civil 
wars,  was,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  pro¬ 
nounced  stiff  and  pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the 
rising  generation.  In  Westminster  Hall  he  is 
still  mentioned  with  respect  as  the  man  who 
first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  anciently  called 
by  the  name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  as  regular  and  complete  as  that  which 
is  administered  by  the  judges  of  the  common 
law.*  A  considerable  part  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate 
had  descended  with  the  title  of  Nottingham 
to  his  eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was 
an  honourable  and  virtuous  man.  Though  en¬ 
slaved  by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  though 
liable  to  strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
right  in  search  either  of  unlawful  gain  or  of 
unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
distinguished  speaker,  impressive,  but  prolix, 
and  too  monotonously  solemn.  The  person  of 
the  orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect,  his 
complexion  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  and 
his  harsh  features  were  composed  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  resembling  that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a 
funeral.  It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
rather  like  a  Spanish  grandee  than  like  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman.  The  nicknames  of  Dismal,  Don 
Dismallo,  aud  Don  Diego,  were  fastened  on  him 
by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by  which  his 
family  had  been  raised  to  greatness,  and  was, 
for  a  man  born  to  rank  and  wealth,  wonderfully 
well  read  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his 
respect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among 
those  lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they 
were  her  especial  friends,  by  writing  tracts  in 
defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  pri¬ 


*  See  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  him. 
f  Johnstone’s  Correspondence;  Mackay’s  Memoirs;  Ar- 
huthnot's  John  Ball;  Swift’s  writings  from  1710  to  1714,  1 
passim;  Whiston’s  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  .Nottingham,  and 
the  ltarl’s  answer. 


vate  life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like  other 
zealous  Churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  been  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  monarchical  authority; 
but  to  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
the  suppression  of  the  western  insurrection  ho 
was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  because 
his  younger  brother  Heneage  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  office  of  solicitor  general  for  refusing 
to  defend  the  king’s  dispensing  power. f 

With  these  two  great  Tory  earls  was  now 
united  Halifax,  the  accomplished  chief  of  the 
Trimmers.  Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham,  in¬ 
deed,  Halifax  appears  to  have  had,  at  this  time, 
a  great  ascendency.  Between  Halifax  and 
Danby  there  was  an  enmity  which  began  in  the 
court  of  Charles,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  enmities,  remained  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  tyranny  of  James.  The  foes  frequently 
met  in  the  councils  held  by  Dykvelt,  and  agreed 
iu  expressing  dislike  of  the  measures  of  the 
government  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an  ad¬ 
mirable  talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from 
coming  to  any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision. 
Danby,  far  less  acute  and  eloquent,  displayed 
more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical  saga¬ 
city. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  Dykvelt,  but  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Cavendish  and  Russell  could 
hot  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  station 
and  their  opinions.  The  fame  and  fortunes  of 
Devonshire  were  at  that  moment  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  thg  court, 
arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable 
cause,  but  from  a  private  brawl,  in  which  even 
his  warmest  friends  could  not  pronounce  him 
altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to  White¬ 
hall  to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been 
insulted  by  a  man  named  Cclepepper,  one  of  a 
set  of  bravoes  who  infested  the  purlieus  of  the 
court,  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favour  with 
the  government  by  affronting  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  king  himself  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  unseemly  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been 
treated  under  the  royal  roof,  and  Devonshire 
was  pacified  by  an  intimation  that  the  offender 
should  never  again  be  admitted  into  the  palace. 
The  interdict,  however,  was  soon  taken  off. 
The  earl’s  resentment  revived.  His  servants 
took  up  his  cause.  Hostilities,  such  as  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  ruder  age,  disturbed  the  streets 
of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  occupied  by  the  criminations  and  recrimi¬ 
nations  of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepper’s 
wife  declared  that  she  and  her  husband 
went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the 
Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire  replied  that  he 
had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper’s  windows. 
This  was  vehemently  denied.  A  pistol,  it  was 
owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  ;  but  this  had  been  done  in  a  moment 
of  terror,  merely  for'the  purpose  of  alarming 
the  guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the  height, 
the  earl  met  Colepepper  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Whitehall,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  triumph 
and  defiance  in  the  bully's  countenance.  No- 
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thing  unseemly  passed  in  the  royal  sight;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  enemies  had  left  the  presence 
chamber,  Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should 
instantly  decide  their  disputes  with  their  swords. 
This  challenge  was  refused.  Then  the  high- 
spirited  peer  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed 
to  the  place  where  he  stood  and  to  his  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  struck  Colepepper  in  the  face  with 
a  cane.  All  classes  agreed  in  condemning  this 
act  as  most  indiscreet  and  indecent;  nor  could 
Devonshire  himself,  when  he  had  cooled,  think 
of  it  without  vexation  and  shame.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  with  its  usual  folly,  treated 
him  so  severely,  that  in  a  short  time  the  public 
sympathy  was  all  on  his  side.  A  criminal  in¬ 
formation  was  filed  in  the  King’s  Bench.  The 
defendant  took  his  stand  on  the  privileges  of 
the  peerage ;  but  on  this  point  a  decision  was 
promptly  given  against  him  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or 
were  not  according  to  the  technical  rules  of 
English  law,  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
great  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  be 
framed.  Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to 
plead  guilty.  The  tribunal  had,  by  successive 
dismissions,  been  reduced  to  such  complete  sub¬ 
jection.  that  the  government  which  had  insti¬ 
tuted  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  prescribe 
the  punishment.  The  judges  waited  in  a  body 
on  Jeffreys,  who  insisted  that  they  should  im¬ 
pose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  revenues  of  the  English  grandees 
of  that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  presence  of  the 
chancellor  not  a  word  of  disapprobation  was 
uttered;  but,  when  the  judges  had  retired,  Sir 
John  Powell,  in  whom  all  the  little  honesty  of 
the  bench  was  concentrated,  muttered  that  the 
proposed  penalty  was  enormous,  and  that  one- 
tenth  part  would  be  amply  sufficient.  His 
brethren  did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he, 
on  this  occasion,  show  the  courage  by  which, 
on  a  memorable  day  some  months  later,  he  sig¬ 
nally  retrieved  his  fame.  The  earl  was  accord¬ 
ingly  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  imprisonment  till  payment  should 
be  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not  then  be  raised 
at  a  day’s  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  easily  pronounced  than  executed. 
Devonshire  had  retired  to  Chatswortb,  where  he 
was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic  mausion 
of  his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio. 
The  Peak  was  in  those  days  almost  as  rude  a 
district  as  Conemara  now  is,  and  the  sheriff 
found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst 
of  a  devoted  household  and  tenantry.  Some 
days  were  thus  gained ;  but  at  last  both  the 
earl  and  the  sheriff  were  lodged  in  prison. 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted 
their  influence.  The  story  ran  that  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had  obtained  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  royal  closet,  that  she  had 
reminded  James  how  her  brother-in-law,  the 
gallant  Charles  Cavendish,  had  fallen  at  Gains¬ 

*  Rennet's  funeral  sermon  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Cavendish;  State  Trials; 

Privy  Council  Book,  March  5, 168®  ;  Barillon,  1687  ; 

Johnstone,  Dec.  T®g,  1687 ;  Lords’  Jou’-nal,  May  6,  1689. 


borough  fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that  she 
had  produced  notes,  written  by  Charles  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  great  sums  lent  by  her  lord  during  the 
civil  troubles.  Those  loans  had  never  been 
repaid,  and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it 
was  said,  to  more  even  than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  had  imposed. 
There  was  another  consideration  which  seems 
to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  king  than 
the  memory  of  former  services.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  call  a  Parliament.  Whenever  thgt 
event  took  place,  it  was  believed  that  Devon¬ 
shire  would  bring  a  writ  of  error.  The  point 
on  which  he  meant  to  appeal  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  Bench  related  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  peerage.  The  tribunal  before  which 
the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House  of  Peers. 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  court  could  not  be 
certain  of  the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly 
nobles.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping 
at  too  much,  the  government  would  lose  all. 
James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a  compromise. 
Devonshire  was  informed  that,  if  he  would 
give  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  pre¬ 
clude  himself  from  the  advantage  which  he 
might  derive  from  a  writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond  should  be 
enforced  or  not  would  depend  on  his  subse¬ 
quent  conduct.  If  he  would  support  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  nothing  would  be  exacted  from 
him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity,  he  must 
pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  lie  refused, 
during  some  time,  to  consent  to  these  terms ; 
but  confinement  was  insupportable  to  him.  He 
signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison; 
but,  though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  bur¬ 
den  on  his  estate,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  principles 
and  his  party.  He  was  still  intrusted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Opposition  ;  but,  during  some 
months,  his  political  friends  thought  it  best  for 
himself  and  for  the  cause  that  he  should  remain 
in  the  back-ground.* 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  great  calamity  which, 
four  ymars  before,  had  almost  broken  his  heart. 
From  private  as  well  as  from  public  feelings 
he  was  adverse  to  the  court ;  but  he  was  not 
active  in  concerting  measures  against  it.  His 
place  in  the  meetings  of  the  malecontents  was 
supplied  by  his  nephew.  This  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Edward  Russell,  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage  and  capacity,  but  of  loose  principles 
and  turbulent  temper.  He  was  a  sailor,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had,  in  the  late  reign,  held  an  office  in  the 
palace;  but  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
royal  family  had  been  sundered  by  the  death 
of  his  cousin  William.  The  daring,  unquiet, 
and  vindictive  seaman  now  sat  in  the  councils 
called  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the  representative 
of  the  boldest  and  most  eager  section  ol  Hie 
Opposition  ;  of  those  men  who,  under  the  names 
of  Roundheads,  Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had 
maintained,  with  various  fortune,  a  contest  of 
five-and-forty  years  against  three  successive 

“  Sen  amis  et  ses  proehes,”  says  Barillon,  -  lui  conseillont 
do  prendre  le  bon  parti,  mais  il  persiste  jusqu  a  pro.-ent  a 
ne  se  point  soumettre.  S’il  vouloit  se  bien  conduire  at  re- 
noncar  il  etre  populaire,  il  ne  payeroit  pas  l’amende,  mala 
s'il  s’opin Litre,  il  lui  en  coUtera  trente  tnille  pieces,  et  U 
demeurera  prisonnier  j  usiju’k  l’actuel  payeinent.” 
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tings.  This  party,  lately  prostrate  and  almost 
extinct,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly 
rising  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of 
the  scruples  which  still  impeded  the  movements 
of  Tories  and  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to 
draw  the  sword  against  the  tyrant  on  the  first 
day  on  which  it  could  be  drawn  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom 
Dykvelt  was  in  confidential  communication,  and 
by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  secure  the  good-will 
three  great  professions.  Bishop  Compton 
was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the  clergy ; 
Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  Lis 
influence  over  the  navy  ;  and  an  interest  was 
established  in  the  army  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  re¬ 
quires  no  explanation.  Having,  in  all  things 
secular,  served  the  crown  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  religion.  Both  of  them  had 
learned  by  experience  how  soon  James  forgot 
obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remembered 
what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs. 
The  prelate  had,  by  an  illegal  sentence,  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions.  The 
admiral  had,  in  one  hour,  been  reduced  from 
opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill 
was  widely  different.  He  had  been  raised  by 
the  royal  bounty  from  obscurity  to  eminence, 
and  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Having  started  in 
life  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  a  major  general,  a  peer  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  peer  of  England ;  he  commanded  a 
troop  of  life  guards ;  he  had  been  appointed  to 
several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices  ;  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any 
part  of  the  favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
He  was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the  com¬ 
mon  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared 
to  superficial  observers,  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no  su¬ 
perficial  observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
interest  really  was.  If  his  master  were  once 
at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists,  not  a  single 
Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time, 
a  few  highly-favoured  servants  of  the  crown 
might  possibly  be  exempted  from  the  general 
proscription,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even 
these  would,  after  a  short  respite,  fall  one  by 
one,  as  Rochester  had  already  fallen.  Churchilll 
might  indeed  secure  himself  from  this  danger, 
and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the  royal 
favour  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  might  seem  that  one  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  avarice  and  baseness  than 
by  capacity  and  valour,  was  not  likely  to  be 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there 
are  tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences. 
And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  in 
life  to  his  sister’s  shame,  who  had  been  kept 
by  the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shameless 
of  harlots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who 


*  The  motive  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the 
Churchills  is  shortly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Duchess 
if  Marlborough’s  Vindication.  “  It  was,”  she  says,  ‘'evi¬ 
dent  to  oil  the  world  that,  as  things  were  carried  on  by 
King  James,  everybody  sooner  or  later  must  be  ruined  who 


can  look  steadily  through  the  dazzling  blaze 
of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of 
turpitude,  believed  implicitly  in  the  religion 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  formally  abjuring  it,  A  ter¬ 
rible  alternative  was  before  him.  The  earthly 
evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The 
one  crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  was 
apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs  of  the  court 
succeeded,  he  could  not  doubt  that  between 
poverty  and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  his 
choice.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  those 
designs  ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was 
no  guilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready 
to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  parting  either  with  his  places  or  with  his 
religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander, 
high  in  rank,  *nd  distinguished  by  skill  and 
courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  to  render  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Opposition.  It  was,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the 
success  of  William’s  plans,  that  his  sister-in- 
law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
English  throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and 
himself,  should  act  in  cordial  union  with  him. 
All  his  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly 
augmented  if  Anne  had  declared  herself  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Indulgence.  Which  side  she 
might  take  depended  on  the  will  of  others;  for 
her  understanding  was  sluggish  ;  and,  though 
there  was  latent  in  her  character  an  hereditary 
wilfulness  and  stubbornness  which,  many  years 
later,  great  power  and  great  provocations  de¬ 
veloped,  she  was,  as  yet,  a  willing  slave  to  a 
nature  far  more  vivacious  and  imperious  than 
her  own.  The  person  by  whom  she  was  abso¬ 
lutely  governed  was  the  wife  of  Churchill, 
a  woman  who  afterward  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favourite  was 
Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister,  Frances, 
had  been  distinguished  by  beauty  and  levity 
even  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and 
light  characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced 
Whitehall  during  the  wild  carnival  of  the  Re¬ 
storation.  On  one  occasion  Frances  dressed 
herself  like  an  orange  girl,  and  cried  fruit 
about  the  streets. f  Sober  people  predicted 
that  a  girl  of  so  little  discretion  and  delicacy 
would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She  was, 
however,  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife 
of  Tyrconnel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful, 
was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face  was  ex¬ 
pressive  ;  her  form  wanted  no  feminine  charm ; 
and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not  yet  dis¬ 
guised  by  powder,  according  to  that  barbarous 
fashion  which  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  was 
the  delight  of  numerous  admirers.  Among  the 
gallants  who  sued  for  her  favour,  Churchill, 
young,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference.  He 
must  have  been  enamoured  indeed  ;  for  he  had 
little  property  except  the  annuity  which  he  had 
bought  with  the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  he  was  insa¬ 
tiable  of  riches  ;  Sarah  was  poor ;  and  a  plain 


would  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  consideration 
made  me  very  well  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  under 
taking  to  rescue  us  from  such  slavery.” 

f  Grammont's  Memoirs ;  Pepys’s  Diary,  Feb.  21,  16S  y 
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girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  proposed  to  him. 
His  love,  after  a  struggle,  prevailed  over  his 
avarice;  marriage  only  strengthened  his  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  Sarah 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being 
the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who 
was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and  who 
was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense,  the  fidelity  of  Churchill’s 
love  was  amply  rewarded.  His  bride,  though 
slenderly  portioned,  brought  with  her  a  dowry 
which,  judiciously  employed,  made  him  at 
length  a  duke  of  England,  a  sovereign  prince 
of  the  empire,  the  captain  general  of  a  great 
coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mighty  princes, 
and,  what  he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest  sub¬ 
ject  in  Europe.  She  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood  with  the  Princess  Anne,  and  a  close 
friendship  had  arisen  between  the  girls.  In 
character  they  resembled  each  other  very  little. 
Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.  To  those  whom 
she  loved  she  was  meek.  The  form  which  her 
anger  assumed  was  sullenness.  She  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  attached,  even 
with  bigotry,  to  the  rites  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Sarah  was  lively  and 
voluble,  domineered  over  those  whom  she  re¬ 
garded  with  most  kindness,  and,  when  she  was 
offended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made  no 
pretence,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the 
imputation  of  irreligion.  She  was  not  yet  what 
she  became  when  one  class  of  vices  had  been 
fully  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another 
by  adversity,  when  her  brain  had  been  turned 
by  success  and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had 
been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and  mortifications. 
She  lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miserable 
of  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with 
her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  great  indeed  and  rich,  but 
valuing  greatness  and  riches  chiefly  because 
they  enabled  her  to  brave  public  opinion,  and 
to  indulge  without  restraint  her  hatred  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign  of  James 
she  was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than  a  fine, 
high-spirited  young  woman,  who  could  now  and 
then  be  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  differences 
of  taste,  understanding,  and  disposition,  are 
no  impediments  to  friendship,  and  that  the 
closest  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds 
each  of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the 
other.  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and  even 
worshipped  by  Anne.  The  princess  could  not 
live  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantic 
fondness.  She  married,  and  was  a  faithful  and 
even  an  affectionate  wife ;  but  Prince  George, 
a  dull  man  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over 
her  no  influence  comparable  to  that  exercised 
by  her  female  friend,  and  soon  gave  himself  up 
with  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion  of  that 
vehement  and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his 
wife  was  governed.  Children  were  born  to  the 
royal  pair,  and  Anne  was  by  no  means  without 
the  feelings  of  a  mother;  but  the  tenderness 
which  she  felt  for  her  offspring  was  languid 
when  compared  with  her  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
panion  of  her  early  years.  At  length  the 


princess  became  impatient  of  the  restraint 
which  etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  words  Madam  and  Royal 
Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to 
her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were  indeed 
necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room, 
but  they  were  disused  in  the  closet.  Anne  was 
Mrs.  Morley  ;  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Free¬ 
man  ;  and  under  these  childish  names  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  during  twenty  years,  a  correspondence 
on  which  at  last  the  fate  of  administrations  and 
dynasties  depended.  But  as  yet  Anne  had  no 
political  power  and  little  patronage.  Her  friend 
attended  her  as  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a 
yeax'.  There  is  x’eason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  even  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  able  to 
gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his  wife’s 
influence.  The  princess,  though  her  income 
was  large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted 
debts  which  her  father,  not  without  some 
murmurs,  discharged;  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  by 
her  prodigal  bounty  to  her  favourite.* 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
singular  friendship  was  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  public  affairs.  What  part  Anne 
would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted 
England  was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial 
duty  was  on  one  side.  The  interests  of  the 
religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A  less  inex’t  nature  might 
well  have  remained  long  in  suspense  when 
di'awn  in  opposite  directions  by  motives  so 
sti-ong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills  decided  the  question,  and 
their  patroness  became  an  important  member 
of  that  extensive  league  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Oi'ange  was  the  head. 

In  June,  1687,  Dykvelt  returned  to  the 
Hague.  He  presented  to  the  States  General  a 
royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  his  conduct 
during  his  residence  in  London.  These  eulo¬ 
gies,  however,  were  merely  formal.  James,  in 
pinvate  communications  written  with  his  own 
hand,  bitterly  complained  that  the  envoy  hade 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most  factious 
men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in 
all  their  evil  purposes.  Dykvelt  carried  with 
him  also  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  those  with  whom  he  had  conferred  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  England.  The  writers  generally 
expressed  unbounded  revei-ence  and  affection 
for  William,  and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  for 
fuller  information  as  to  their  views.  Halifax 
discussed  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity,  but 
took  care  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous 
line  of  conduct.  Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and 
more  detei-mined  tone,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  slyly  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
his  accomplished  rival.  But  the  most  remark¬ 
able  letter  was  from  Churchill.  It  was  written 
with  that  natui-al  eloquence  which,  illiterate  as 
he  was,  he  never  wanted  on  great  occasions, 
and  with  an  air  of  magnanimity  which,  perfi¬ 
dious  as  he  was,  he  could  with  singular  dexte¬ 
rity  assume.  The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had 
commanded  him  to  assure  her  illustrious  rela- 


*  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  books  from 
rhicb  I  have  formed  my  estimate  of  the  duchess  s  eharao- 
er  Her  own  letters,  her  own  vindication,  an.  the  replies 
rliich  it  culled  forth,  have  been  my  chief  materials. 
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lives  at  the  Hague  that  she  was  fully  resolved, 
by  God’s  help,  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be 
guilty  of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  places 
and  the  royal  favour  were  as  nothing  to  him 
in  comparison  with  his  religion.  He  concluded 
by  declaring,  in  lofty  language,  that,  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
saint,  he  should  be  found  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt’s  niission  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
a  pretence  was  soon  found  for  sending  another 
agent  to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  envoy,  the 
founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  became 
extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate 
cousin-german  of  William,  and  bore  a  title  taken 
from  the  lordship  of  Zulestein.  Zulestein’s 
relationship  to  the  house  of  Orange  gave  him 
importance  in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was 
rhat  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
diplomatic  talents  and  knowledge,  far  inferior 
to  Dykvelt;  but  even  this  inferiority  had  its 
advantages.  A  military  man,  who  had  never 
appeared  to  trouble  himself  about  political 
affairs,  could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an  intercourse 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  state 
craft,  would  have  been  jealously  watched. 
Zulestein,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his 
country  charged  with  letters  and  verbal  messages 
not  less  important  than  those  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  corre¬ 
spondence  was  from  this  time  established  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  and  the  Opposition.  Agents 
of  various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these,  a 
Scotchman,  of  some  parts  and  great  activity, 
named  Johnstone,  was  the  most  useful.  He 
was  cousin-german  of  Burnet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  Covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  been  put  to  death  for  treason,  and 
who  was  honoured  by  his  party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  became  daily 
more  complete.  A  serious  dispute  had  arisen 
,concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  king 
wished  to  put  these  regiments  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Roman  Catholic  officers.  The  prince 
resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The  king  had 
recourse  to  his  favourite  common-place  about 
toleration.  The  prince  replied  that  he  only 
followed  his  majesty’s  example.  It  was  notori¬ 
ous  that  loyal  and  able  men  had  been  turned 
out  of  office  in  England  merely  for  being  Pro¬ 
testants.  It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
stadtholder  and  the  States-General  to  withhold 
high  public  trusts  from  Papists.  This  answer 
provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  his 
rage,  he  lost  sight  of  veracity  and  common 
sense.  It  was  false,  he  vehemently  said,  that 
he  had  ever  turned  out  anybody  on  religious 
grounds ;  and  if  he  had,  what  was  that  to  the 
prince  or  to  the  States?  Were  they  his  mas¬ 
ters  ?  Were  they  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  princes  ?  From  that  time  he 
became  desirous  to  recall  his  subjects  who  were 


*  The  formal  epistle  which  Dykvelt  carried  hack  to  the 
states  is  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  The  other  letters 
nentioued  in  this  paragraph  are  given  by  Dalrymple. 
App.  to  Book  V. 

t  Sunderland  to  William,  Aug.  24,  1686;  William  to 
Aunierland,  Sept  -j'j;  1686;  Barillon,  May  y’g’  Oct. 


in  the  Dutch  service.  By  bringing  them  over 
to  England,  he  should,  he  conceived,  at  once 
strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  ene 
mies.  But  there  were  financial  difficulties  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overlook.  The 
number  of  troops  already  in  his  service  was  as 
great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  al! 
precedent,  and  though  parsimoniously  adminis¬ 
tered,  would  support.  If  the  battalions  now 
in  Holland  were  added  to  the  existing  establish¬ 
ment,  the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Perhaps 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his 
service.  They  would,  in  that  case,  be  removed 
from  a  country  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  corrupting  influence  of  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Oalvinistic  worship,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  where  none  ventured  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers  would 
soon  unlearn  every  political  and  religious  heresy. 
Their  native  prince  might  always,  at  short 
notice,  command  their  help,  and  would,  on  any 
emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on  their  fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was  opened 
between  Whitehall  and  Versailles.  Louis  had 
as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted ;  and,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  take  Englishmen  into  bis  service  ;  for  the  pay 
of  England,  low  as  it  must  seem  to  our  genera¬ 
tion,  was  much  higher  than  the  pay  of  France. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After 
some  weeks  of  correspondence,  Barillon  wa3 
authorized  to  promise  that,  if  James  would  recall 
the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Louis  would 
bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of 
them  in  England.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
James  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  requested 
the  States  General  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States-General,  completely  governed  by 
William,  answered  that  such  a  demand,  in  such 
circumstances,  was  not  authorized  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  treaties,  and  positively  refused  -to  comply. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Amsterdam,  which  had 
voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland  when 
James  needed  their  help  against  the  western 
insurgents,  now  contended  vehemently  that  his 
request  ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  occa¬ 
sions,  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that 
great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange. f 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so 
formidable  to  James  as  the  Dutch  presses.  Eng¬ 
lish  books  and  pamphlets  against  his  government 
were  daily  priuted  at  the  Hague  ;  nor  could  any 
vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  into  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  German  Ocean.  Among  these 
publications,  one  was  distinguished  by  its  im¬ 
portance.  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  held  respecting  the  Indul¬ 
gence  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  conver¬ 
sant  with  public  affairs ;  but,  as  no  official 
announcement  of  that  opinion  had  appeared, 
many  persons  who  had  not  access  to  good  pri¬ 
vate  sources  of  information  were  deceived  nr 


l’s  ’  Doc'  W87  ’>  Louis  to  Barillon,  Oct.  1687  ;  Memo 
ria  l  of  Albeville,  Dec.  J  1687 ;  James  to  William,  Jan.  K , 
Feb.  1 6.  March  2, 13, 1688 ;  Avaux  X eg.  M arch  -1— ,  6  Jt 
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perplexed  by  the  confidence  with  which  the 
partisans  of  the  court  asserted  that  their  high¬ 
nesses  approved  of  the  king’s  late  acts.  To 
contradict  those  assertions  publicly  would  have 
been  a  simple  and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole 
object  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen  his 
interest  in  England;  buths  considered  England 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  necessary  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  great  European  design.  Toward 
that  design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  of 
the  Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  any 
declaration  which  was  satisfactory  to  British 
Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at 
Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.  For  this 
reason,  the  prince  long  abstained  from  formally 
expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  his  continued  silence 
had  excited  much  uneasiness  and  distrust  among 
his  well  wishers,  and  that  it  was  time  to  speak 
ont.  lie  therefore  determined  to  explain  himself. 

A  Scotch  Whig,  named  Stewart,  had  tied, 
some  years  before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had  become  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  stadtholder’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  favour.  By  Stewart  had  been  drawn 
up  the  violent  and  acrimonious  manifesto  of 
Argyle.  When  the  Indulgence  appeared,  Stew¬ 
art  conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining,  not  only  pardon,  but  reward.  He 
offered  his  services  to  the  government  of  which 
he  had  been  the  enemy  ;  they  were  accepted ; 
and  he  addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  the  direction  of  James. 
In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to 
use  all  his  influence  with  the  prince  and  princess 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  support 
their  father’s  policy.  After  some  delay,  Fagel 
transmitted  a  reply,  deeply  meditated,  and 
drawn  up  with  exquisite  art.  No  person  who 
studies  that  remarkable  document  can  fail  to 
perceive  that,  though  it  is  framed  in  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight  English 
Protestants,  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could 
give  offence  even  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  William  and  Mary  would,  with 
pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing  every  law  which 
made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for 
his  religious  opinions.  But  between  punish¬ 
ments  and  disabilities  a  distinction  was  taken. 
To  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  office  would,  in 
the  judgment  of  their  highnesses,  be  neither  for 
the  general  interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves. 
This  manifesto  was  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  Continent. 
Of  the  English  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Burnet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  eastern  shires,  and  rapidly  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  state  paper 
was  ever  more  completely  successful.  The 
Protestants  of  our  island  applauded  the  manly 
firmness  with  which  William  declared  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  intrust  Papists  with  any 
share  in  the  government.  The  Roman  Catholic 
primes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the 
mild  and  temperate  style  in  which  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  expressed,  and  by  the  hope  which  he 
held  out  that,  under  his  administration,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  Church  would  be  molested  on 
account  of  leligion. 


It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  was 
among  those  who  read  this  celebrated  letter 
with  pleasure.  He  had  some  months  before  dis¬ 
missed  Castlemaine  in  a  manner  which  showed 
little  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Castlemaine’s 
master.  Innocent  thoroughly  disliked  the  whole 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  English 
government.  He  saw  that  the  unjust  and  im 
politic  measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were 
far  more  likely  to  make  the  penal  laws  perpetual 
than  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  the  test. 
His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Versailles  wa« 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  serious ; 
nor  could  he,  either  in  his  character  of  temporal 
prince  or  in  his  character  of  sovereign  pontiff, 
feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that  court. 
Castlemaine  was  ill  qualified  to  remove  these 
disgusts.  He  was,  indeed,  well  acquainted 
with  Rome,  and  was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  read 
in  theological  controversy.*  But  he  had  none 
of  the  address  which  his  post  required;  and, 
even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest 
ability,  there  was  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  disqualified  him  for  the  particular  mission 
on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  wds  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most  shame¬ 
less  of  women,  and  he  was  known  in  no  other 
way.  It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or  of 
him  without  remembering  in  what  manner  the 
very  title  by  which  he  was  called  had  been 
acquired.  This  circumstance  would  have  mat¬ 
tered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some 
dissolute  court,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Montespan  had  lately  been  dominant. 
But  there  was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  send¬ 
ing  him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual 
than  of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of  primi¬ 
tive  austerity.  The  Protestants  all  over  Europe 
sneered ;  and  Innocent,  already  unfavourably 
disposed  to  the  English  government,  considered 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so 
much  risk  and  at  so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  affront.  The  salary  of  the  ambas¬ 
sador  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  week. 
Castlemaine  complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suffice  ; 
for  at  Rome  the  ministers  of  all  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  powers  exerted  themselves  to  surpass 
one  another  in  splendour,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
people  whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent 
buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremonies  had  made 
fastidious.  He  always  declared  that  he  had 
been  a  loser  by  his  mission.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  best 
Roman  Catholic  families  in  England,  Ratcliffes, 
Arundells,  and  Tichbournes.  At  Rome  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili,  on 
the  south  of  the  stately  palace  of  Navona.  He 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with 
the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  public  audience 
was  long  delayed.  Indeed,  Castlemaiue’s  pre¬ 
parations  for  that  great  occasion  were  so  sump¬ 
tuous,  that,  though  commenced  at  Easter,  1086, 
they  were  not  complete  till  the  following  No¬ 
vember  ;  and  in  November,  the  Pope  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout,  which 
caused  another  postponement.  In  January, 
1687,  at  length,  the  solemn  introduction  and 
homage  were  performed  with  unusual  pomp. 
The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built  at 
Rome  for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb  that  tln-j 


*  Adda,  Nov.  -Jg,  1685. 
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were  thought  worthy  Co  be  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity  in  fine  engravings,  and  to  be  celebrated 
by  poets  in  several  languages.*  The  front  of  the 
ambassador’s  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great 
day  with  absurd  allegorical  paintings  of  gigan¬ 
tic  size.  There  was  Saint  George  with  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  Titus  Oates,  and  Hercules  with 
his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant  joiner, 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with 
his  flail.  After. this  public  appearance,  Castle- 
maine  invited  all  the  persons  of  note  then 
assembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and 
splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings  of  subjects  from  the  iEneid  by  Peter  of 
Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded  to  the  show, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  company  of 
Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spec¬ 
tators.  The  nobles  of  the  pontifical  state,  in 
return,  gave  costly  entertainments  to  the  am¬ 
bassador  ;  and  poets  and  wits  were  employed 
to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and 
hyperbolical  adulation,  such  as  flourishes  most 
when  genius  and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  de¬ 
cay.  Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
crowned  head.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
had  voluntarily  descended  from  the  Swedish 
throne.  After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  had  committed  many  follies  and 
crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up  her  abode  at 
Rome,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrologi¬ 
cal  calculations  and  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
conclave,  and  amused  herself  with  pictures, 
gems,  manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now  com¬ 
posed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  the 
English  prince,  who,  sprung,  like  herself,  from 
a  race  of  kings  heretofore  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  the  Reformation,  had,  like  her¬ 
self,  been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her 
verses,  set  to  music,  were  sung  with  universal 
applause ;  and  one  of  her  literary  dependants 
pronounced  an  oration  on  the  same  subject  in  a 
style  so  florid  that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the 
taste  of  the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France,  and  disposed  to  pay  every  honour  to 
James,  received  the  English  embassy  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the 
remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in 
lazulite  and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetry, 
and  eloquence  were  employed  to  compliment 
the  strangers  ;  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into 
deep  degeneracy.  There  was  a  great  display 
of  turgid  and  impure  Latinity  unworthy  of  so 


*  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  De  Propaganda 
Fide  expressed  his  admiration  in  some  detestable  hexame¬ 
ters  and  pentameters,  of  which  the  following  specimen 
may  suffice: — 

‘  Pee ycp'iov  Sri  aiceipdpevos  XaprrpoTo  SpiapBov, 
ukil  pa\’  rjiaaev  Kill  Stcv  o'xXof  arras’ 

^avpd^ouaa  de  rpv  rropnqVj  rrayxpvazd  t  avroii 
appara ,  rot if  S’  Irrrrops,  to  lade  "Pajprj  ziftp. 

The  Latin  verses  are  a  little  better.  Nahum  Tate  re¬ 
sponded  in  English : — 


erudite  an  order,  and  some  of  the  inscription* 
which,  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  se¬ 
rious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one 
place  that  James  had  sent  his  brother  as  his 
messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another  that  Jamea 
had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother 
bad  soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a 
still  more  unfortunate  distich,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  little  notice,  but  which,  a  few  months 
later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly  inter¬ 
preted.  “0  king,”  said  the  poet,  “  cease  to  sigh 
for  a  son.  Though  nature  may  refuse  your 
wish,  the  stars  will  find  a  way  to  grant  it.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Castlemaine 
had  to  suffer  cruel  mortifications  and  humilia¬ 
tions.  The  Pope  treated  him  with  extreme 
coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  ambas¬ 
sador  pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request 
which  lie  had  been  instructed  to  make  in  favour 
of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences 
spread  over  Rome.  Pasquin  was  not  silent. 
All  the  curious  and  tattling  population  of  the 
idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  of 
the  French  faction  only  excepted,  laughed  at 
Castlemaine’s  discomfiture.  His  temper,  natu¬ 
rally  unamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to  vio¬ 
lence,  and  he  circulated  a  memorial  reflecting  on 
the  Pope.  He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage, 
and  took  care  to  keep  it.  He  positively  declared 
that  the  rule  which  excluded  Jesuits  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  preferment  should  not  be  relaxed  in 
favour  of  Father  Petre.  Castlemaine,  much 
provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Rome.  Innocent 
replied,  with  a  meek  impertinence,  which  was 
the  more  provoking  because  it  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  simplicity,  that  his  excel¬ 
lency  might  go  if  he  liked.  “But  if  we  must 
lose  him,”  added  the  venerable  pontiff,  “  I  hope 
that  he *will  take  care  of  his  health  on  the  road. 
English  people  do  not  know  how  dangerous  it 
is  in  this  country  to  travel  in  the -heat  of  the 
day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before  dawn, 
and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon.”  With  this 
salutary  advice  and  with  a  string  of  beads,  the 
unfortunate  ambassador  was  dismissed.  In  a 
few  months  appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and 
in  the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history  of  the 
mission,  magnificently  printed  in  folio,  and 
illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontispiece,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
Castlemaine  in  the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent.-j- 


“  His  glorious  train  and  passing  pomp  to  view, 

A  pomp  that  even  to  Rome  itself  was  new, 

Each  age,  each  sex,  the  Latin  turrets  fill’d, 

Each  age  and  sex  in  tears  of  joy  distill-  d. 

f  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in  the  British 
Museum;  Bnrnet,  i.  703-705;  Wei  wood’s  Memoirs;  Com¬ 
mons’  Journals,  Oct.  28,  1689;  An  Account  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  Roger  Earl  of  Castlemaine’s  Embassy,  by  Michael 
Wright,  chief  steward  of  his  Excellency’s  house  at  Rome, 
1688. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


'THE  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope  might 
well  have  irritated  the  meekest  of  princes. 
But  the  only  effect  which  it  produced  ou  James 
was  to  make  him  more  lavish  of  caresses  and 
oompliments.  While  Castlemaine,  his  whole 
soul  festered  with  angry  passions,  was  on  his 
road  back  to  England,  the  nuncio  was  loaded 
with  honours  which  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  reject.  He  had,  by  a  fiction 
often  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  been  lately 
raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  without  having 
the  charge  of  any  see.  lie  was  called  Archbi¬ 
ship  of  Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Mithridates, 
an  ancient  city  of  which  all  trace  had  long  dis¬ 
appeared.  James  insisted  that  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  should  be  performed  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  James’s  Palace.  The  vicar 
apostolic  Leyburn  and  two  Irish  prelates  offici¬ 
ated.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  those 
Puritans  who  had  recently  turned  courtiers 
were  among  the  spectators.  In  the  evening, 
Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office,  joined 
the  circle  in  the  queen’s  apartments.  James 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court  and  implored  a  blessing.  In  spite  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  etiquette,  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not 
be  concealed.*  It  was  long,  indeed,  since  an 
English  sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man,  and 
those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could  not  but 
think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  did 
homage  for  his  crown  between  the  hands  of 
Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  more  ostentatious 
pageant  was  performed  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
See.  It  was  determined  that  the  nuncio  should 
go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Some  per¬ 
sons  on  whose  obedience  the  king  had  counted 
showed,  on  “this  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
signs  of  a  mutinous  spirit.  Among  these  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal  peer 
of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called 
the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  man  in  whom  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank 
amounted  almost  to  a  disease.  The  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the 
high  place  which  he  held  among  the  English 
aristocracy ;  but  he  had  become  possessed  of 
the  greatest  estate  in  England  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Percy 
who  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  tyas  very  little  known  to  the  public. 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection. 
He  had  not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword  of  state 
into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of  festival,  but  he 
now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the 
nuncio.  Some  members  of  his  family  implored 
him  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displea¬ 
sure,  but  their  entreaties  produced  no  effect. 


*  Barillon,  May  1687. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  (Jitters,  July  , 
1687;  Enchants  History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke's  Life 
tf  James  the  Seoond,  ii.  116,  117,  118;  lord  Lonsdale's  Mo- , 

moirs. 

Von.  II  fi 


I  The  king  himself  expostulated.  “I  thought, 
,  my  lord,  said  he,  “that  I  was  doing  you  a 
J  great  honour  in  apppointing  you  to  escort  the 
minister  of  the  first  of  all  crowned  heads. 

I  “Sir,”  said  the  duke,  “I  am  advised  that  1 
cannot  obey  your  majesty  without  breaking  the 
j  law.  “  I  will  make  you  fear  me  as  well  as  the 
law,”  answered  the  king,  insolently.  “Do  you 
not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?”  “Your 
majesty  may  be  above  the  law,”  replied  Somer¬ 
set,  “  but  I  am  not;  and  while  I  obey  the  law, 
I  tear  nothing.”  The  king  turned  away  in  high 
displeasure,  and  Somerset  was  instantly  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  posts  in  the  household  and  in 
the  army.  | 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some 
prudence.  He  did  not  venture  to  parade  the 
papal  envoy  in  state  before  the  vast  population 
of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  third  of  July,  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  little  town.  The 
visitors  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  lodging  for  them,  and  many  persons 
of  quality  sat  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages 
waiting  for  the  exhibition.  At  length,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  the  knight-marshal’s  men  ap¬ 
peared  on  horseback ;  then  came  a  long  train 
of  running  footmen  ;  and  then,  in  a  royal  coach, 
appeared  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant 
cross  on  his  breast.  He 'was  followed  by  the 
equipages  of  the  principal  courtiers  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  state.  In  his  train  the  crowd  recognised 
with  disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartwright,  bishop 
of  Chester.  J 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
a  proclamation  dissolving  that  Parliament, 
which,  of  all  the  fifteen  Parliaments  held  by  the 
Stuarts,  had  been  the  most  obsequious.  J 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Only  a  few  mouths  had 
elapsed  since  some  judges  had  been  turned  out 
and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  decision  favourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  already  fresh  changes 
were  necessary. 

The  king  had  scarcely  formed  that  arm}'  on 
which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  designs,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  himself  control  it.  When  war  was 
actually  raging  in  the  kingdom,  a  mutineer  or 
a  deserter  might  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal, 
and  executed  by  the  provost  marshal.  But  there 
was  now  profouud  peace.  The  common  law  of 
England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when  all 
men  bore  arms  occasionally  and  none  constantly, 
recognised  no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  be¬ 
tween  a  soldier  and  any  other  subject;  nor  was 
there  any  act  resembling  that  by  which  tlia 
authority  necessary  for  the  government  of 
regular  troops  is  now  annually  confided  to  tha 
sovereign.  Some  old  statutes,  indeed,  madt 
desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  cases;  but 


J  London  Gazette,  July  7.  16S7;  Citters,  July  (-L.  Ao 
count  of  the  ceremony  reprinted  among  the  Seiners 
Tracts. 

g  Loudon  ijasjctU*;  July  4,  10S7. 
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those  statutes  were  applicable  only  to  soldiers 
serving  the  king  in  actual  war,  and  could  not, 
without  the  grossest  disingenuousness,  be  so 
strained  as  to  include  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  become  tired  of  the  camp  at 
Hounslow  and  should  go  back  to  his  native 
village.  The  government  appears  to  have  had 
no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which 
master  bakers  and  master  tailors  have  on  their 
journeymen.  He  and  his  officers  were,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them, 
he  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he  struck 
them,  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and 
battery.  In  truth,  the  regular  army  was  under 
less  restraint  than  the  militia ;  for  the  militia 
was  a  body  established  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
and  it  had  been  provided  by  that  act  that  slight 
punishments  might  be  summarily  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  discipline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  practical  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  state  of  the  law  had  been  much 
felt.  The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that, 
till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which 
he  maintained  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of 
household  troops,  whose  pay  was  so  high  that 
dismission  from  the  service  would  have  been 
felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The 
stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a 
provision  for  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman. 
Even  the  Foot  Guards  were  in  a  situation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  population 
might  regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the 
garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  raising  of  the  new 
regiments  had  made  a  great  change.  There 
were  now  in  England  many  thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers,  each  of  whom  received  only  eightpence  a 
day.  The  dread  of  punishment  was  therefore 
necessary  to  keep  them  to  their  duty ;  and 
such  punishments  their  officers  could  not  legally 
inflict.  James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice 
before  him :  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or 
to  induce  the  judges  to  pronounce  that  the  law 
was  what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew 
that  it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  two  courts  ;  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  which  was  the  first  criminal  tribunal  in 
the  realm,  and  the  court  of  jail  delivery,  which 
sat  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  in  the  capital.  In  both 
these  courts  there  were  great  difficulties.  Her¬ 
bert,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  servile 
as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  farther. 
"Resistance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected 
from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as  Recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  occupied  the  bench  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and 
clear-headed  lawyer ;  he  was  an  upright  and 
courageous  man;  and,  though  he  had  never 
been  factious,  his  political  opinions  had  a  tinge 
of  Whiggism.  All  obstacles,  however,  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned 
out  of  the  recordership  ;  Herbert  and  another 
jt-dge  were  removed  from  the  King’s  Bench ; 
and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  persons  in 
whom  the  government  could  confide.  It  was, 
indeed,  necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the 
legal  profession  before  men  could  be  found 
willing  to  render  such  services  as  were  now  re¬ 
quired.  The  new  chief  justice,  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb;  yet  igno¬ 


rance  was  not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had 
ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infamous  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute, 
and  shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the  para¬ 
sites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him  and  insult¬ 
ed  him.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now 
selected  by  James  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of 
England.  One  Richard  Allibone,  who  was 
even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright, 
and  who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  incapable 
of  holding  office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge 
of  the  King’s  Bench.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
equally  notorious  as  a  servile  Tory  and  a 
tedious  orator,  became  recorder  of  London. 
When  these  changes  had  been  made,  several 
deserters  were  brought  to  trial.  They  were 
convicted  in  the  face  of  the  letter  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Some  received  sentence  of 
death  at  the  bar  of  the  King’s  Bench,  some  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in  sight  of 
the  regiments  to  which  they  had  belonged  ;  and 
care  was  taken  that  the  executions  should  be 
announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  which  very 
seldom  noticed  such  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  law,  so 
grossly  insulted  by  courts  which  derived  from 
it  all  their  authority,  and  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be 
little  respected  by  a  tribunal  created  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new  High 
Commission  had,  during  the  first  months  of  its 
existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen  from  ex¬ 
ercising  spiritual  functions.  The  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  had  remained  untouched.  But,  early  in 
the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to  strike  at 
freehold  interests,  and  to  impress  on  every 
Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that, 
if  he  refused  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  min¬ 
ister,  lie  would  in  an  hour  be  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first 
experiment  on  some  obscure  individual ;  but 
the  government  was  under  an  infatuation  such 
as,  In  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
called  judicial.  War  was  therefore  at  once 
declared  against  the  two  most  venerable  corpo¬ 
rations  of  the  realm,  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  had,  during  many 
ages,  been  great ;  but  it  was  at  the  height 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  None  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
could  boast  of  such  splendid  and  opulent  seats 
of  learning.  The  schools  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  of  Louvain 
and  Gottingen,  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  seemed 
mean  to  scholars  who  had  been  educated  iu  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wol- 
sey,  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Literature  and  science  were,  in  the  academical 
system  of  England,  surrounded  with  pomp, 
armed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with 
all  the  most  august  institutions  of  the  state. 
To  be  the  chancellor  of  a  university  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates  of  the 
realm.  To  represent  a  university  in  Parlia- 

*See  the  statutes  18  lien.  6,  c.  19;  2  &  3  Ed.  8,  e.  2;  Ea- 
chard’s  History  of  the  Revolution;  Konnet,  lii.  468  ;  -North's 
Life  of  Guildford,  247  ;  London  Gazette.  .April  18,  May  2A 
1  1087 ;  Vindication  of  the  11  of  R.  (Earl  of  Rochester.) 
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went  was  a  fawurite  object  of  the  ambition  of  I 
statesmen.  Nobles  and  even  princes  were  proud 
to  receive  from  a  university  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet.  The  curious  1 
were  attracted  to  the  universities  by  ancient 
buildings  rich  with  the  tracery  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  modern  buildings  which  exhibited  the 
highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by  noble  halls 
and  chapels,  by  museums,  by  botanical  gardens, 
and  by  the  only  great  public  libraries  which 
the  kingdom  then  contained.  The  state  which 
Oxford  especially  displayed  on  solemn  occa¬ 
sions  rivalled  that  of  sovereign  princes.  When 
her  chancellor,  the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond, 
sat  in  his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne 
under  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Sheldonian 
theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  graduates 
robed  according  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest 
youths  of  England  were  solemnly  presented  to 
him  as  candidates  for  academical  honours,  he 
made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than 
that  which  his  master  made  in  the  banqueting 
house  of  Whitehall.  At  the  universities  had 
been  formed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  emi¬ 
nent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits, 
poets,  and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent 
gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school  did 
not  terminate  with  his  residence.  lie  often 
continued  to  be  through  life  a  member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at  all 
important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his 
old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  even 
more  than  the  affection  which  educated  men 
ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  corner  of  England  in  which  both 
universities  had  not  grateful  and  zealous  sons. 
Any  attack  on  the  honour  or  interests  of  either 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  class,  scattered  over  every  county  from 
Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  per¬ 
haps  not  superior  positively  to  the  resident 
graduates  of  our  time,  but  they  occupied  a  far 
higher  position  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  provincial  towns  in  the  king¬ 
dom  in  which  could  be  found  a  large  number 
of  men  whose  understandings  had  been  highly 
cultivated.  Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  universities,  not  only 
on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  of  classical  antiquity,  but  also  on 
points  on  which  capitals  generally  claim  the 
right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort.  From 
Will’s  coffee-house,  and  from  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to 
the  two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Plays  which  had  been  enthusiastically 
applauded  in  London  were  not  thought  out  of 
danger  till  they  had  undergone  the  more  severe 
judgment  of  audiences  familiar  with  Sophocles 
and  Terence.* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
of  the  English  universities  had  been  strenu¬ 
ously  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  The 
head-quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  beeu  at 

*  Drvden’s  Prologues  and  Cibber's  Memoirs  contain 
abundant  proofs  of  tbe  estimation  in  which  the  taste  of 
the  Ox  mians  was  held  by  the  most  admired  poets  and 
actors. 


Oxford,  and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of 
all  the  colleges  had  been  melted  down  to  supply 
his  military  chest.  Cambridge  was  not  less 
loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large  part  of 
her  plate  to  the  royal  camp,  and  the  rest  would 
have  followed  had  not  the  town  been  seized  by 
the  troops  of  the  Parliament.  Both  univer¬ 
sities  had  been  treated  with  extreme  severity 
by  the  victorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed 
the  Restoration  with  delight.  Both  had  steadily 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Both  had  expressed 
the  deepest  horror  at  the  Rye  House  Plot. 
Cambridge  had  not  only  deposed  her  chancellor 
Monmouth,  but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of 
his  treason  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  seat  of 
learning,  by  committing  to  the  flames  the  can¬ 
vas  on  which  his  pleasing  face  and  figure  had 
been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.F 
Oxford,  which  lay  nearer  to  the  western  insur¬ 
gents,  had  given  still  stronger  proofs  of  loyalty. 
The  students,  under  the  sanction  of  their  pre¬ 
ceptors,  had  taken  arms  by  hundreds  in  defence 
of  hereditary  right.  Such  were  the  bodies 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult  and 
plunder,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  laws  and  of 
his  plighted  faith. 

Several  acts  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  statute-book,  had 
provided  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to 
any  degree  in  either  university  without  taking 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  another  oath  of 
similar  character  called  the  Oath  of  Obedience. 
Nevertheless,  in  February,  1687,  a  royal  letter 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be 
admitted  a  master  of  arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  be¬ 
tween  reverence  for  the  king  and  reverence  for 
the  law,  were  in  great  distress.  Messengers 
were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  ns 
chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  requested 
to  represent  the  matter  properly  to  the  king. 
Meanwhile,  the  registrar  and  beadles  waited  on 
Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would 
take  the  oaths  according  to  law,  he  should 
instantly  be  admitted.  He  refused  to  be  sworn, 
remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the  university 
on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and, 
finding  them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened 
to  relate  his  grievances  at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  assembled  in 
council.  The  best  legal  opinions  were  taken, 
and  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
from  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms, 
was  already  on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed 
the  university,  with  many  expressions  of  con¬ 
cern,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he 
had  been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by 
the  king.  The  academical  body,  alarmed  by 
the  royal  displeasure,  and  conscientiously  de¬ 
sirous  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined 
not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  humblest  and  most  respectful  ex¬ 
planations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a  short  time 
came  down  a  summons  citing  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High 
Commission  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-first 

f  See  the  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter  upon  the 
Defeat  of  the  Rebels  in  the  West.  See.  also,  another  poem, 
a  most  detestable  one,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Stepnvy, 
who  was  then  studying  at  Trinity  College. 
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*f  April.  The  vice-chancellor  was  to  attend  in 
person;  the  senate,  which  ounsists  of  all  the 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  university,  was  to 
send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great 
concourse  filled  the  council_£hamber.  Jeffreys 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Rochester,  since  - 
the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him,  was 
no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared 
the  lord  chamberlain,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of 
Mulgrave.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman  has,  in 
one  respect,  resembled  the  fate  of  his  colleague 
Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  verses  which  scarcely 
ever  rose  above  absolute  mediocrity ;  but,  as 
he  was  a  man  of  high  note  in  the  political  and 
fashionable  world,  these  verses  found  admirers. 
Time  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  not  until  his  lines  had  acquired  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  a  place  in  all  collections  of 
the  works  of  English  poets.  To  this  day,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his 
paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and  Gloriana  are  re¬ 
printed  in  company  with  Comus  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Feast.  The  consequence  is,  that  our 
generation  knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetas¬ 
ter,  and  despises  him  as  such.  In  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a  man  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  was  entitled  to  no 
respect.  He  was  a  libertine  without  that  open¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  make 
libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat 
without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
sometimes  makes  aristocratical  haughtiness 
respectable.  The  satirists  of  the  age  nick¬ 
named  him  Lord  Allpride.  Yet  was  his  pride 
compatible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many  won¬ 
dered  that  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense 
of  his  private  dignity  could  be  so  hard  and 
niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  had 
given  deep  offence  to  the  royal  family  by  ven¬ 
turing  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  might  win 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regain  by  meanness  the  favour  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  presumption.  His  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  still  informs  all  who  pass 
through  Westminster  Abbey  that  he  lived  and 
died  a  skeptic  in  religion ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  that  one  of  his 
favourite  subjects  of  mirth  was  the  Romish 
superstition.  Yet,  as  soon  as  James  was  on  the 
throne,  he  began  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
toward  Popery  ;  and  at  length,  in  private, 
affected  to  be  a  convert.  This  abject  hypo¬ 
crisy  had  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  commission.* 

Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Doctor  .John  Pechell.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  great  ability  or  vigour,  but  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  eight  distinguished  academicians, 
elected  by  the  senate.  One  of  these  was 
Isaac  Newton,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
professor  of  mathematics.  His  genius  was  then 

*  Mackay’s  character  of  Sheffield,  with  Swift’s  note  ;  the 
Satire  on  the  Deponents,  1088;  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  1729  ;  Barillon.  Aug.  20,  1687.  I  have  a 
manuscript  lampoon  on  Mulgrave,  dated  1690.  It  is  not  i 
destitute  of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  lines.are  these  : —  [ 
“  Peters  (Petre)  to-day  and  Burnet  to-morrow, 

Knaves  of  all  sides  and  religious  he’ll  woo.” 


in  the  fullest  vigour.  The  great  work  which 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  place  among  the 
geometricians  and  natural  philosophers  cf  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations  had  been  some  time 
printing  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  almost  ready  for  publication.  He 
was  the  steady  friend  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  but  his  babiis  by  no  means 
fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He 
therefore  stood  modestly  silent  among  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  practical 
business  the  task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
beloved  university. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law 
was  express.  The  practice  had  been  almost 
invariably  in  conformity  with  the  law.  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  happened,  that  on  a  day  of  great 
solemnity,  when  many  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred,  a  person  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  might  have  passed  in  the  crowd  ;  but  such 
an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste  and 
inadvertence,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent. 
Foreign  ambassadors  of  various  religions,  and, 
in  particular,  one  Mussulman,  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  without  the  oaths;  but  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  cases  fell  withiu  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  acts  of  PiH'liament.  It 
was  not  even  pretended  that  any  person  to 
whom  the  oaths  bad  been  tendered  and  who 
had  refused  them  had  ever  taken  a  degree; 
and  this  was  the  situation  in  which  Francis 
stood.  The  delegates  offered  to  prove  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been 
treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons  recom¬ 
mended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify  according  to 
law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  university.  But 
Jeffreys  would  bear  nothing.  He  soon  found 
out  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  weak,  ignorant, 
and  timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all 
that  insolence  which  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  doctor, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  such 
treatment,  was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into 
helpless  agitation.  When  other  academicians 
who  were  more  capable  of  defending  their  cause 
attempted  to  speak,  they  were  rudely  silenced. 
“You  are  not  vice-chancellor.  When  you  are, 
you  may  talk.  Till  then,  it  will  become  you  to 
hold  your  peace.”  The  defendants  were  thrust 
out  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  called  in  again,  and  informed 
that  the  commissioners  had  determined  to  de¬ 
prive  Pechell  of  the  vice-chancellorship,  and  to 
suspend  him  from  all  the  emoluments  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  master  of  a  college,  emolu¬ 
ments  which  were  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
freehold  property.  “As  to  you,”  said  Jeffreys 
to  the  delegates, most  of  you  are  divines.  I 
will  therefore  send  you  home  with  a  text  of 
Scripture,  *  Go  your  way  and  sin  no  more,  lest 
a  worse  thing  happen  to  you.’  ”f 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently 
unjust  and  violent;  but  the  king  bad  already 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  with  such  rigour,  that 
the  rigour  shown  toward  Cambridge  might,  by 
comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  Univer¬ 
sity  College  bad  been  turned  by  Obadiah  Walker 
into  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  Already 


t  See  the  proceedings  agairirt  the  University  of  Cam' 
bridge  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
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Christ  Church  was  governed  by  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  dean.  Mass  was  already  said  daily  in 
both  those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and  majestic 
city,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  monarchical 
principles,  was  agitated  by  passions  which  it 
had  never  before  known.  The  under-graduates, 
with  the  connivance  of  those  who  were  in  au¬ 
thority  over  them,  hooted  the  members  of 
Walker’s  congregation,  and  chanted  satirical 
ditties  under  his  Windows.  Some  fragments  of 
the  serenades  which  then  disturbed  the  High 
Street  have  been  preserved.  The  burden  of  one 
ballad  was  this : 

“Old  Obadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria.” 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the 
public  feeling  was  expressed  still  more  strongly. 
Howard’s  Committee  was  performed.  This  play, 
written  soon  after  the  Restoration,  exhibited  the 
Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
and  had  therefore  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,,  a  favourite  with  Oxonian  audiences. 
It  was  now  a  greater  favourite  than  ever ;  for, 
by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named 
Obadiah.  The  audience  shouted  with  delight 
when,  in  the  last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged 
in  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the  accla¬ 
mations  redoubled  when  one  of  the  players, 
departing  from  the  written  text  of  the  comedy, 
proclaimed  that  Obadiah  should  be  hanged 
because  he  had  changed  his  religion.  The  king 
was  much  provoked  by  this  insult.  So  muti¬ 
nous,  indeed,  was  the  temper  of  the  university, 
that  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments,  the 
same  which  is  now  called  the  Second  Dragoon 
Guards,  was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  an  outbreak. * 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James 
that  he  had  entered  on  a  course  which  must 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the  clamours  of  Lon¬ 
don  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  had 
been  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly, 
and  sometimes  vainly.  He  had  repeatedly 
braved  them,  and  might  brave  them  still.  But 
that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where  his 
father  and  his  brother  had  held  their  court 
when  they  thought  themselves  insecure  in  their 
stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the  writings  of 
the  great  Republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  should  now  be  in  a 
ferment  of  discontent ;  that  those  high-spirited 
youths,  who  a  few  months  before  had  eagerly 
volunteered  to  march  against  the  western  insur¬ 
gents,  should  now  be  with  difficulty  kept  down 
by  sword  and  carbine,  these  were  signs  full  of 
evil  omen  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  warn¬ 
ing,  however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn, 
self-willed  tyrant.  He  was  resolved  to  transfer 
to  his  own  church  all  the  wealthiest  and  most 
splendid  foundations  of  Englaud.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  counsellors  remonstrated.  They  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  reli- 


his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit  college 
at  Oxford.  Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare. 


♦Wood’s  A  thence  0  xonicn^is;  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Colley  Cibber;  Citters.  March  1686. 


Such  a  college,  provided  with  able,  learned,  and 
zealous  teachers,  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  old  academical  institutions,  which  exhibited 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost 
inseparable  from  opulence  and  security.  King 
James’s  College  would  soon  be,  by  the  confession 
even  of  Protestants,  the  first  place  of  education 
in  the  island  as  respected  both  science  and 
moral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  most 
effectual  and  the  least  invidious  method  by 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  be  humbled 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Enrl 
of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants 
of  the  royal  family,  declared  that,  though  a 
Protestant,  and  by  no  means  rich,  he  would 
himself  contribute  a  thousand  pounds  toward 
this  design,  rather  than  that  his  master  should 
violate  the  rights  of  property,  and  break  faith 
wfth  the  Established  Church. f  The  scheme, 
however,  found  no  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
king.  It  was,  indeed,  ill  suited,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature ;  for  to  bend 
and  break  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure, 
and  to  part  with  his  money  gave  him  pain. 
What  he  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his  own 
expense,  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of 
others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and 
obstinacy  prevented  him  from  receding  ;  and  he 
was  at  length  led,  step  by  step,  to  acts  of  Turk¬ 
ish  tyranny,  to  acts/which  impressed  the  nation 
with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant 
English  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  king 
must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  under 
Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  lord  high  chancellor,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  academical  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of 
which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  day,  caught  far 
off  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  came  from 
London.  As  he  approached,  he  found  that  this 
tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and 
irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  em¬ 
bowered  in  verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  J  and  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned  with  em¬ 
blems  of  virtues  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  gray 
stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with  paintings  and 
rich  with  fantastic  carving.  The  service  of  the 
Church  was  performed  morning  and  evening  in 
a  chapel  which  had  suffered  much  violence  from 
the  Reformers,  and  much  from  the  Puritans,  but 
which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building 
of  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in  our  own 
time,  been  restored  with  rare  taste  and  skill. 
The  spacious  gardens  along  the  river  side  were 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among 
which  towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak,  older  by 
a  century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in 
the  university. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Prince,  of  Wales  should 
be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward  the  Fourth 
,  had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was  still 

t  Burnet,  i.  097  ;*  Letter  of  Lord  Ailesbury..  printed  m 
the  European  Magazine  for  April,  1795 

J  This  gateway  is  now  closed- 
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unfinished  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his 
court  there>  had  heard  disputations  in  the  hall, 
had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had  mended  the 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
from  his  forests.  Two  heirs-apparent  of  the 
crown,  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched 
away,  Arthur,  the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  been  members  of  the  college. 
Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene 
bad  been  true  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters ;  and, 
before  some  of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse 
through  those  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  the  king 
only  by  their  prayers  and  their  pecuniary  con¬ 
tributions.  But  one  member  of  the  body,  a 
doctor  of  civil  law,  raised  a  troop  of  under¬ 
graduates,  and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their 
head  against  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  When  hos¬ 
tilities  had  terminated,  and  the  Roundheads 
were  masters  of  England,  six-sevenths  of  the 
members  of  the  foundation  refused  to  make  any 
submission  to  usurped  authority.  They  were 
consequently  ejected  from  their  dwellings  and 
deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restora¬ 
tion  the  survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant 
abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded  by  a  new 
generation  which  inherited  their  opinions  and 
their  spirit.  During  the  western  rebellion, 
such  Magdalene  men  as  were  not  disqualified  by 
their  age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms  had 
eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  crown.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  higher  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  house  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  president,  of  forty 
fellows,  of  thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and 
of  a  train  of  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 
At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  revenues  were 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  realm,  greater  by  one  half  than 
those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more 
than  double  those  which  William  of  Wykeham 
had  settled  on  his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the 
days  of  James  the  Second  the  riches  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated  by 
report.  The  college  was  popularly  said  to  be 
wealthier  than  the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  the 
Continent.  When  the  leases  fell  in — so  ran  the 
vulgar  rumour — the  rents  would  be  raised  to 
the  prodigious  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  j- 

The  fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which  their 
founder  had  drawn  up,  empowered  to  select 
their  own  president  from  among  persons  who 
were,  or  had  been,  fellows  either  of  their  society 
or  of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally 
been  exercised  with  freedom.  But  in  some 
instances  royal  letters  had  been  received  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  choice  of  the  corporation  quali¬ 
fied  persons  who  were  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  such  occasions  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
show  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

*  Wood's  Athena-  Oxnnicnsis ;  Walker's  Sufferings  of 

llie  Cler-Ty. 

t  Burnet,  i.  CAT ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastics.  At  the 


In  March,  1687,  the  president  of  the  collegf 
died.  One  of  the  fellows,  Doctor  Thomas  Smith, 
popularly  nicknamed  Rabbi  Smith,  a  distin 
guished  traveller,  book-collector,  antiquary, 
and  Orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
aspired  to  the  vacant  post.  He  conceived  that 
he  had  some  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fervent 
and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Church  of  England.  He  had  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Parker,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of 
that  prelate  a  royal  letter  to  the  college.  Par¬ 
ker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  soon  reported 
that  he  had  found  difficulties.  “  The  king,1’  he 
said,  “will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  his  majesty’s  religion.  What  can  you 
do  to  pleasure  him  as  to  that  matter?”  Smith 
answered  that,  if  he  became  president,  he  would 
exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  loyalty.  “That  will  not  do,”  said 
the  bishop.  “If  so,”  said  Smith,  manfully, 
“let  who  will  be  president;  I  can  promise  no¬ 
thing  more.” 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  and  the  fellows  were  summoned  to 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  royal  letter 
would  come  down  recommending  one  Anthony 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man’s  life 
had  been  one  series  of  shameful  acts.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a  timely 
retreat.  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  him¬ 
self  at  Magdalene,  and  had  soon  become  noto¬ 
rious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He  gene¬ 
rally  reeled  into  his  college  at  night  speechless 
with  liquor.  He  was  celebrated  for  having 
headed  a  disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He 
had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted  haunts 
of  libertines.  At  length  he  had  turned  pander, 
had  exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vileness  of  his 
vile  calling,  and  had  received  money  from  dis¬ 
solute  young  gentlemen  commoners  for  services 
such  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should  re¬ 
cord.  This  wretch,  however,  had  pretended  to 
turn  Papist.  His  apostasy  atoned  for  all  his 
vices;  and,  though  still  a  youth,  he  was  se¬ 
lected  to  rule  a  grave  and  religious  society  in 
which  the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity  was 
still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  disqualified  for 
academical  office  by  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
Never  having  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  Col¬ 
lege  or  of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified  for 
the  vacant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinance 
of  William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete 
had  also  enjoined  those  who  partook  of  his 
bounty  to  have  a  special  regard  to  moral  charac¬ 
ter  in  choosing  their  head;  and,  even  if  he  had 
left  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiefly  composed 
of  divines  could  not  with  decency  intrust  such 
a  man  as  Farmer  with  the  government  of  a  place 
of  education. 

The  fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the 
king  the  difficulty  in  which  they  should  be 
placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured,  Farmer  should  be 

visitation  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Ilenry  the  Kighth, 
it  nppeared  that  the  annual  revenue  of  King's  College  was 
£701,  of  New  College,  £487,  of  Magdalene,  £1076 
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recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if  it 
were  his  majesty’s  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the 
election,  some  person  for  whom  they  could 
legally  and  conscientiously  vote  might  be  pro¬ 
posed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice  was 
taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  was 
brought  down  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  had 
lately  turned  Papist,  Robert  Charnock,  a  man 
of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  rest¬ 
less  temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terrible 
fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April  the  society 
met  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  king  might  be  moved  by  the 
remonstrance  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him.  The  assembly  therefore  adjourned  till 
the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day  on  which, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  college,  the  election 
could  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  fel¬ 
lows  repaired  to  their  chapel.  No  answer  had 
arrived  from  Whitehall.  Two  or  three  of  the 
seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were  inclined 
to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than 
take  a  step  which  might  give  offence  to  the 
king.  But  the  language  of  the  statutes  was 
clear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  the 
foundation  had  sworn  to  observe.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  further 
delay.  A  hot  debate  followed.  The  electors 
were  too  much  excited  to  take  their  seats;  and 
the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those  who 
were  for  proceeding  appealed  to  their  oaths 
and  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founder 
whose  bread  they  had  eaten.  The  king,  they 
truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even 
a  qualified  candidate.  Some  expressions  un¬ 
pleasing  to  Tory  ears  were  dropped'  in  the 
course  of  the  dispute,  and  Smith  was  provoked 
into  exclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  Ferguson  had 
possessed  his  brethren.  It  was  at  length  re¬ 
solved  by  a  great  majority  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Charnock  left  the  chapel.  The  other  fellows, 
having  first  received  the  sacrament,  proceeded 
to  give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell  on  John 
Hough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence, 
who,  having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having  risen  to 
high  honours,  and  having  modestly  declined 
honours  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
yet  in  full  vigour  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six 
years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it 
necessary  to  elect  a  president  without  further 
delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
patron  of  the  whole  university,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
to  undertake  the  office  of  intercessors ;  but  the 
king  was  far  too  angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to 
explanations. 

Early  in  June  the  fellows  were  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  High  Commission  at  Whitehall. 
Five  of  them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  obeyed  the 
summons.  Jeffreys  treated  them  after  his  usual 
fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a  grave  doctor 
named  Fairfax,  hinted  some  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  commission,  the  chancellor  began 
to  roar  like  a  wild  beast.  “Who  is  this  man? 
What  commission  has  he  to  be  impudent  here? 
Seize  Jiiin.  Put  him  into  a  dark  room.  What 
does  he  do  without  a  keeper?  He  is  under  my 
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|  care  as  a  lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody  has 
applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of  him.”  But 
when  this  storm  had  spent  its  force,  and  the 
depositions  concerning  the  moral  character  of 
the  king’s  nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the 
commissioners  had  the  front  to  pronounce  that 
such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the  head 
of  a  great  college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the 
other  Oxonian  Papists  who  were  in  attendance 
to  support  their  proselyte  were  utterly  con¬ 
founded.  The  commission  pronounced  Hough’s 
election  void,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from  his 
fellowship  ;  but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said, 
and,  in  the  month  of  August,  arrived  a  royal 
letter  recommending  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
to  the  fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist.  Still, 
there  was  an  objection  to  him  which,  even  if 
the  presidency  had  been  vacant,  would  have 
been  decisive,  for  he  had  never  been  a  fellow  of 
either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the 
presidency  was  not  vacant;  Hough  had  been 
duly  elected  ;  and  all  the  members  of  the  college 
were  bound  by  oath  to  support  him  in  his  office. 
They  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of  loy¬ 
alty  and  concern,  excused  themselves  from 
complying  with  the  king’s  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resist¬ 
ance  to  tyranny,  a  stand  not  less  resolute  was 
made  in  another  quarter.  James  had,  some 
time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of  the 
Charter  House,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  kingdom,  to  admit  a  Roman 
Catholic  named  Popham  into  the  hospital  which 
was  under  their  care.  The  master  of  the  house, 
Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  eminent  genius, 
learning,  and  virtue,  had  the  courage  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffreys  sat 
at  the  board,  that  what  was  required  of  them 
was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder 
and  to  an  act  of  Parliament.  “  What  is  that 
to  the  purpose?”  said  a  courtier  who  was  one 
of  the  governors.  “  It  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  I  think,”  answered  a  voice,  feeble  with 
age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard  without 
respect  by  any  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  Ormond.  “  An  act  of  Parliament,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  “is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  light  thing.”  The  question 
was  put  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted, 
and  it  was  determined  .  to  reject  him.  The 
chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by 
cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away 
in  a  rage,  and  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
minority.  The  consequence  was,  that  there 
was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 
reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days 
after  the  High  Commissioner  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deprivation  against  Hough,  and  of 
suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trus¬ 
tees,  but  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Mag¬ 
dalene  College  had  been  treated  had  roused 
instead  of  subduing  their  spirit.  They  drew  up 
a  letter  to  Sunderland,  in  which  they  requested 
him  to  inform  the  king  that  they  could  not,  in 
this  matter,  obey  his  majesty  without  breaking 
the  law  and  betraying  their  trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary 
signatures  been  appended  to  this  document,  the 
king  would  have  taken  some  violent  course. 
Bn  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
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A  Ormond,  Halifax,  Dauby,  and  Nottingham, 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party 
to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  directing  Jeffreys  to 
consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
was  announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  instituted  in  the  King’s  Bench,  at 
another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
would  take  up  the  case ;  but  these  threats 
gradually  died  away.* 

The  summer  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
king  set  out  on  a  progress,  the  longest  and  the 
most  splendid  that  had  been  known  for  many 
years.  From  Windsor  he  went  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the 
fortifications,  touched  some  scrofulous  people, 
and  then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton.  From  Southampton  he  travelled 
to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
where  he  left  the  queen.  When  he  departed, 
he  was  attended  by  the  high  sheriff  of  Somer¬ 
setshire  and  by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to 
the  frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  high 
sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not  less 
splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendance.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal  coaches,  and 
conducted  them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet 
worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  house¬ 
keeping  had  won  for  him  was  prepared.  In 
the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  Glou¬ 
cester.  It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the  city 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy.  At  the  South  Gate 
the  mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine  as  the 
king  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close 
which  encircles  the  venerable  cathedral.  He 
lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Chester,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which  he 
was  weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  that  the 
discontent  excited  by  his  measures  had  sub¬ 
sided,  and  that  an  easy  victory  was  before  him. 
Barillon,  more  sagacious,  informed  Louis  that 
the  King  of  England  was  under  a  delusion, 
that  the  progress  had  done  no  real  good,  and 
that  those  very  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire 
and  Shropshire,  who  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  receive  their  sovereign  and  their  guest  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  would  be  found  as  re¬ 
fractory  as  ever  when  the  question  of  the  test 
should  come  on.f 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by 
two  courtiers  who  in  temper  and  opinions 
differed  widely  from  each  other.  Penn  was  at 
Chester  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popularity  and 
authority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly  de¬ 
clined  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of  the  king- 
and  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was,  however,  most 
graciously  received  by  James,  who  even  con¬ 
descended  to  go  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  and  to 
listen  with  decency  to  his  friend’s  melodious 
eloquence.  I  Tyrconnel  had  crossed  the  sea 


*  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Charter  House, 
1689. 

f  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18  to  September 
1,  1687 ;  Barillon,  September  -Ik. 

f  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn.  '  Penn,  chef  des  Quaker?, 
qu’on  sait  etre  dans  les  intcrets  du  Koi  d’Angleterre,  estsi 
fort  decide  parmi  ceux  de  son  parti  qu'ils  n'ont  plus  aucune 
eonhance  eu  lui.” — Bonre.puuz  ■:<-  M  ipnday ,  Sept.  I’l.  1687. 
i  London  Gazette.  Sept.  5;  Sheridan  MS.;  Barillon,  Sept. 


from  Dublin  to  give  an  account  of  bis  adminis* 
tration.  All  the  most  respectable  English 
Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him,  as  on  an  enemy 
of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  religion ; 
but  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master, 
and  dismissed  with  assurances  of  undiminished 
confidence  and  steady  support.  James  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would 
be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  English 
colonists  had  already  been  stripped  of  all  poli¬ 
tical  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  strip 
them  of  their  property  ;  and  this  last  outrage 
was  deferred  only  till  the  co-operation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  been  secured.  $ 
From  Cheshire  the  king  turned  southward, 
and,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  fellows  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  however  mutinous  they  might 
be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  command 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course 
toward  Oxford'.  By  the  way  he  made  some 
little  excursions  to  places  which  peculiarly 
interested  him  as  a  king,  a  brother,  and  a  son. 
He  visited  the  hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and 
the  remains  of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over  the  field  of 
Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers  first  crossed 
swords  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  On 
the  third  of  September  he  dined  with  great 
state  at  the  palace  of  Woodstock,  an  ancient  and 
renowned  mansion  of  which  not  a  stone  is  now 
to  be  seen,  but  of  which  the  site  is  still  marked 
on  the  turf  of  Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores 
which  grow  near  the  stately  .bridge.  In  the 
evening  he  reached  Oxford.  He  was  received 
with  the  wonted  honours.  The  students  in. 
their  academical  garb  were  ranged  to  welcome 
him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of  Christ 
Church.  He  lodged  at  the  deanery,  where, 
among  other  accommodations,  he  found  a  chapel 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.||  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  fellows  of  Magda¬ 
lene  College  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  When 
they  appeared  before  him,  he  treated  them  with 
an  insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to 
their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan  visitors. 
“You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,” 
he  exclaimed.  “You  have  been  unmannerly 
as  well  as  undutiful.”  They  fell  on  their 
knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He  would  not 
look  at  it.  “Is  this  your  Church  of  England 
loyalty  ?  I  could  not  have  believed  that  so 
many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  have  been  concerned  in  such  a  business. 
Go  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  king.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and 
admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those  who 
refuse  look  to  it.  They  shall  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know  what  it 
is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign.” 
The  fellows,,  still  kneeling  before  him,  again 
offered  him  their  petition.  He  angrily  flung  it 
down.  “Get  you  gone,  I  tell  you.  I  will  re- 


yij,  1687.  “  Le  Roi  son  maitre,”  says  Barillon,  “  a  temoignfi 
une  grande  satisfaction  des  mesures  qu’il  a  prises,  et  a 
autorise  ce  qu’il  a  fait  en  faveur  des  Catholiques.  II  les 
etablit  dans  les  emplois  et  les  charges,  en  sorte  que  l’au- 
torite  se  trouvera  bientot  entre  leurs  mains.  II  reste  en¬ 
core  beaucoup  de  choses  a  faire  en  ce  pays  Ik  pour  retirer 
les  biens  injustement  otes  aux  Catholiques.  Mais  cela  ne 
peut  s’executer  qu’avec  le  terns  et  dans  l’assemblee  d'un 
Barlement  en  Irlaude.” 

]j  London  Gazette  of  Sept.  5  and  Sept.  8, 1687 
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coive  nothing  from  you  till  you  hare  admitted 
the  bishop.” 

They  retired,  and  instantly  assembled  in  the 
chapel.  The  question  was  propounded  whether 
they  would  comply  with  his  majesty’s  command. 
Smith  was  absent.  Charnock  alone  answered 
tn  the  affirmative.  The  other  fellows  who  were 
at  the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful 
they  were  ready  to  obey  their  king,  but  that  they 
would  not  violate  their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 

The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by 
his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford,  and  rejoined  the 
queen  at  Rath.  His  obstinacy  and  violence  had 
brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  position. 

He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect  of  his 
frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  staked, 
not  merely  the  credit  of  his  administration, 
but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he 
had  menaced  with  raised  voice  and  furious 
gestures?  Yet  could  he  venture  to  eject  in  one 
day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen  from 
their  homes  because  they  had  discharged  what 
the  whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  ? 
Perhaps  there  might  be  an  escape  from  this 
dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  might  still  be 
terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission. 
The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He  had 
too  much  good. feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent 
and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  government,  and 
even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what  he 
thought.  James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in 
the  wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did 
his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of 
right.  He  first  tried  intimidation.  Ruin,  ho 
said,  impended  over  the  society.  The  king  was 
highly  incensed.  The  case  might  be  a  hard 
one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  But  every 
child  knew  that  his  majesty  loved  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted. 
Penn  therefore  exhorted  the  fellows  not  to  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  bu*  to  submit, 
or  at  least  to  temporize.  Such  counsel  came 
strangely  from  one  who  had  himself  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  university  for  raising  a  riot 
about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  disinherited  father  than  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had  been  sent 
to  prison  for  haranguing  in  conventicles.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Magdalene 
men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints,  he  was 
reminded  that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-four 
out  of  the  forty  fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their 
beloved  cloisters  and  gardens,  their  hall  and 
their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth,  not  knowing 
where  they  should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather 
than  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  king 
now  wished  them  to  violate  another  oath.  He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  and,  after  many  professions  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
n  ise.  The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed. 

The  college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  health.  All 
his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant.  “  How 
should  you  like,”  said  Penn,  “  to  see  Doctor 
Hough  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?”  Penn  had  passed 
his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling  minis¬ 
try.  He  held  that  he  was  btiund  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  o  ?eu  when  he  had 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had 
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been  allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  According  to  his  own  principles 
he  would  nave  committed  a  great  sin  if  lie  had 
I  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bene¬ 
fice  on  the  most  honourable  terms  for  the  most 
,  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such  a  degree  had  his 
manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  communicnti  ms, 
and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did  not  scruple 
to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly 
discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishopric  as  a 
bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough 
replied  with  civil  contempt  that  he  wanted 
nothing  from  the  crown  but  common  justice. 
“We  stand,”  he  said,  “on  our  statutes  and  our 
oaths ;  but,  even  setting  aside  our  statutes  and 
oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have  our  religion  to  de¬ 
fend.  The  Papists  have  robbed  us  of  University 
College.  They  have  robbed  us  of  Christ  Church. 
The  fight  is  now  for  Magdalene.  They  will 
soon  have  all  the  rest.” 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he 
really  believed  that  the  Papists  would  now'  be 
content.  “University,”  he  said,  “is  a  pleasant 
college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place.  Mag¬ 
dalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  con¬ 
venient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are  delightful. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  reasonable,  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  these.”  This  absurd 
avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotia¬ 
tion  was  broken  off,  and  the  king  hastened  to 
make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he  had  threat¬ 
ened,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cart¬ 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  to  Wright,  chief 
justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Jenner,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  college.  On  the  20th  of  October  they 
arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  three  troops  of 
cavalry  with  drawn  swords.  On  the  following 
morning  the  commissioners  took  their  seats  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pronounced 
a  loyal  oration,  which,  a  few  years  before, 
would  have  called  forth  the  acclamations  of  an 
Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard 
with  sullen  indignation.  A  long  dispute  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  president  defended  his  rights  with 
skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  11c  professed 
great  respect  for  the  royal  authority,  but  he 
steadily  maintained  that  he  had.  by  the  laws 
of  England,  a  freehold  interest  in  the  house 
and  revenues  annexed  to  the  presidency.  Of 
that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  “Will 
you  submit,”  said  the  bishop,  “to  our  visita¬ 
tion?”  “I  submit  to  it,”  said  Hough,  with 
great  dexterity,  “so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  laws,  and  no  farther.”  “  Will  you  deliver 
up  the  key  of  your  lodgings?”  said  Cartwright. 
Hough  remained  silent.  The  question  was 
repeated,  and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but 
resolute  refusal.  The  commissioners  then 
pronounced  him  nn  intruder,  and  charged  the 
fellows  no  longer  to  recognise  his  authority, 
and  to  assist  at  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Charnock  eagerly  promised  obedience; 
Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer ;  hut  the 
great  body  of  the  members  of  the  college  firm’.) 
declared  that  they  still  regarded  Hough  as  their 
rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  pcrmissioB 
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to  address  a  few  words  to  the  commissioners. 
They  consented  with  much  civility,  perhaps 
expecting  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of  his 
manner  that  he  would  make  some  concession. 
“My  lords,”  said  he,  “you  have  this  day 
deprived  me  of  my  freehold :  I  hereby  protest 
against  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal,  unjust, 
and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our  sove¬ 
reign  lord  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice.” 
A  loud  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the 
gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  were  furious.  Search  was  made  for 
the  offenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage  of 
the  whole  board  was  turned  against  Hough. 

“  Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir,”  cried  Jenner, 
punning  on  the  president’s  name.  “  I  will 
uphold  his  majesty’s  authority,”  said  Wright, 

“  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body.  All  this 
comes  of  your  popular  protest.  You  have 
broken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the 
King’s  Bench.  1  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand 
pounds  to  appear  there  next  term.  I  will 
see  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have 
the  military  too.”  In  truth,  Oxford  was  in  a 
state  which  made  the  commissioners  not  a  little 
uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have 
their  carbines  loaded.  It  was  said  that  an 
express  was  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops.  No 
disturbance,  however,  took  place.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  was  quietly  installed  by  proxy, 
but  only  two  members  of  Magdalene  College 
attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  spread  to  the 
common  people.  The  porter  of  the  college  threw 
down  his  keys.  The  butler  refused  to  scratch 
Hough’s  name  out  of  the  buttery  book,  and 
was  instantly  dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  city  who  would  force 
the  lock  of  the  president’s  lodgings.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  employ  their 
own  servants,  who  broke  open  the  door  with 
irou  bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  were  preached  in  the  university 
church  were  full  of  reflections  such  as  stuug 
Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such  as  he 
could  not  discreetly  resent. 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been  infatuated, 
the  matter  might  have  stopped.  The  fellows 
in  general  were  not  inclined  to  carry  their 
resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the 
intruder,  they  had  sufficiently  proved  their 
respect  for  their  statutes  and  oaths,  and  that, 
since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession,  they 
might  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head, 
till  he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  com¬ 
petent  court.  Only  one  fellow,  Doctor  Fairfax, 
refused  to  yield  even  to  this  extent.  The 
commissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised 
the  dispute  on  those  terms;  and,  during  a  few 
hours,  there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought 
likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrangement;  but 
soon  all  was  again  in  confusion.  The  fellows 
found  that  the  popular  voice  loudly  accused 
them  of  pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already 
talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  conscience, 
and  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Hough  and  the 
honest  Fairfax  had  been  betrayed  and  aban¬ 
doned.  Still  more  annoying  were  the  sneers 
of  Obadiah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
This,  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the  end  | 


of  all  the  big  words  in  witch  the  society  had 
declared  itself  resolved  to  stand  by  its  lawful 
president  and  by  its  Protestant  faith.  While 
the  fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public  cen¬ 
sure,  were  regretting  the  modified  submission 
which  they  had  consented  to  make,  they  learned 
that  this  submission  was  by  no  means  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  king.  It  was  not  enough,  he  said, 
that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
as  president  in  fact.  They  must  distinctly 
admit  the  commission,  and  all  that  had  been 
done  under  it,  to  be  legal.  They  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  had  acted  undutifully ;  they 
must  declare. themselves  penitent;  they  must 
promise  to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore 
his  majesty’s  pardon,  and  lay  themselves  at  his 
feet.  Two  fellows,  of  whom  the  king  had  no 
complaint  to  make,  Charnock  and  Smith,  were 
excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  Committed  a  grosser  error. 
The  fellows,  already  angry  with  themselves  for 
having  conceded  so  much,  and  galled  by  the 
censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  was  now  offered  them  of 
regaining  the  public  esteem.  With  one  voice 
they  declared  that  they  would  never  ask  pardon 
for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their 
president  had  been  legal. 

Then  the  king,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  on 
them  the  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They  were 
by  one  sweeping  edict  condemned  to  expulsion. 
Yet  this  punishment  was  not  deemed  sufficient. 
It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be 
disposed  to  provide  for  men  who  had  suffered 
so  much  for  the  laws  of  England  and  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  High  Commission, 
therefore,  pronounced  the  ejected  fellows  inca¬ 
pable  of  ever  holding  any  church  preferment. 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  receiving  the 
clerical  character.  James  might  enjoy  the 
■  thought  that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them 
from  a  situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded 
by  comforts,  and  had  before  them  the  fairest 
professional  prospects,  to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect 
directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  had 
anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that 
sturdy  spirit  which  no  king  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to 
understand,  swelled  up  high  and  strong  against 
injustice.  Oxford,  the  quiet  seat  of  learning 
and  loyalty,  was  in  a  state  resembling  that  of 
the  city  of  Loudon  on  the  morning  after  tho 
attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to  seize  the  five 
members.  The  vice-chancellor  had  been  asked 
to  dine  with  the  commissioners  on  the  day  of 
the  expulsion.  He  refused.  “  My  taste,”  he 
said,  “  differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke.  I 
cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite  under  a 
gallows.”  The  scholars  refused  to  pull  off 
their  caps  to  the  •jew  rulers  of  Magdalene  Col¬ 
lege.  Smith  was  nicknamed  Doctor  Roguery, 
and  was  publicly  insulted  in  the  coffee-house 
When  Charnock  summoned  the  demies  to  per¬ 
form  their  academical  exercises  before  him, 
they  answered  that  they  were  deprived  of  their 
lawful  governors,  and  would  submit  to  no 
usurped  authority.  They  assembled  apart  both 
I  for  study  and  for  divine  service.  Attempts 
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were  made  to  corrupt  them  by  offers  of  the 
lucrative  fellowships  which  nad  ju3t  been  de¬ 
clared  vacant,  but  one  under-graduate  after 
another  manfully  answered  that  his  conscience 
would  not  suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice. 
One  lad  who  was  induced  to  take  a  fellowship 
was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest.  Youths 
were  invited  from  other  colleges,  but  with  small 
success.  The  richest  foundation  in  the  king¬ 
dom  seemed  to  have  lost  all  attractions  for  needy 
students.  Meanwhile,  in  London,  and  all  over 
the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  ejected  fellows.  The  Princess  of  Orange, 
to  the  great  jc  of  all  Protestants,  subscribed 
two  hundred  pounds.  Still,  however,  the  king 
held  on  his  course.  The  expulsion  of  the  fel- 
.ows  was  soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
crowd  of  demies.  All  this  time  the  new  pre¬ 
sident  was  fast  sinking  under  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  disease.  He  had  made  a  last  feeble  effort 
to  serve  the  government  by  publishing,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  or,  rather  a 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
This  piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  one  from  Burnet,  written  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour  and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violently  taken 
possession.  Men  said  that  his  heart  was  broken 
by  remorse  and  shame.  He  lies  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ante-chapel  of  the  college  ;  but  no  monu¬ 
ment  marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  king’s  whole  plan  was  carried  into 
full  effect.  The  college  was  turned  into  a  Po¬ 
pish  seminary.  Bonaventure  Giffard,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed 
president.  The  Roman  Catholic  service  was 
performed  in  the  chapel.  In  one  day  twelve 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  fellows.  Some 
servile  Protestants  applied  f6r  fellowships,  but 
met  with  refusals.  Smith,  an  enthusiast  in 
loyalty,  but  still  a  sincere  member  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  himself ;  he 
was  ordered  to  return  into  residence;  he  dis¬ 
obeyed;  he  was  expelled;  and  the  work  of  spo¬ 
liation  was  complete.* 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  such  that  no  event  which  seriously  affects 
the  interests  and  honour  of  either  university 
can  fail  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  Every  successive  blow,  therefore, 
which  fell  on  Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  coffee¬ 
houses  of  London,  in  the  inns  of  court,  in  the 
closes  of  all  the  cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages 
and  manor  houses  scattered  over  the  remotest 
shires,  pity  for  the  sufferers  and  indignation 
against  the  government  went  on  growing.  The 
protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded; 
the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  men¬ 
tioned  with  abhorrence;  and  at  length  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  deprivation  fulminated  against  the 
fellows  dissolved  those  ties,  once  so  close  and 
dear,  which  had  bound  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resentment  and 
cruel  apprehension  took  the  place  of  love  and 


confidence.  There  was  no  prebendary,  no  rec¬ 
tor,  no  vicar  whose  mind  was  not  hauuted  by 
the  thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper, 
however  obscure  his  situation,  he  might,  in  a 
few  months,  be  driven  from  his  dwelling  by'  an 
arbitrary  edict,  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cassock 
with  his  wife  and  children,  while  his  freehold, 
secured  to  him  by  laws  of  immemorial  antiquity 
and  by  the  royal  word,  was  occupied  by  some 
apostate.  This,  then,  was  the  reward  of  that 
heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It 
was  for  this  that  the  clergy  had  endured  spolia¬ 
tion  and  persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  sup¬ 
ported  Charles  the  Second  in  his  liaa'd  contest 
with  the  Whig  opposition.  It  was  for  this  that 
they  had  stood  in  the  front  of  the  battle  against 
those  who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his  birth¬ 
right.  To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor 
owed  the  power  which  he  was  now  employing 
to  their  ruin.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  recounting  in  acrimonious  language  all  that 
they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan 
in  the  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan 
there  was  some  excuse.  He  was  an  avowed 
enemy;  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge;  and  even 
he,  while  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who 
would  not  subscribe  his  covenant,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  compassion.  He  had  at  least 
granted  to  those  whose  benefices  he  seized  a 
pittance  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  the  ha¬ 
tred  felt  by  the  king  toward  that  Church  which 
had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed  him  on  a 
throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satiated.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims  would 
content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  they 
were  expelled  from  their  homes  and  stripped 
of  their  revenues.  They  found  every  walk  of 
life  toward  which  men  of  their  habits  could 
look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them  with 
malignant  care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but 
the  precarious  and  degrading  resource  of  alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy,  therefore,  and  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  laity  which  was  strongly  attached  to 
Protestant  episcopacy,  now  regarded  the  king 
with  those  feelings  which  injustice  aggravated 
by  ingratitude  naturally  excite.  Yet  had  the 
Churchman  still  many  scruples  of  conscience 
and  honour  to  surmount  before  he  could  bring 
himself  to  oppose  the  government  by  force.  He 
had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience  was  en¬ 
joined  without  restriction  or  exception  by  the 
divine  law.  He  had  professed  this  opinion  os¬ 
tentatiously.  He  had  treated  with  contempt 
the  suggestion  that  an  extreme  case  might  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  which  would  justify  a  people  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  sword  against  regal  tyranny.  Both 
principle  and  shame  therefore  restrained  him 
from  imitating  the  example  of  the  rebellious 
Roundheads,  while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and 
legal  deliverance  remained ;  and  such  a  hope 
might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long  as  the 
Princess  of  Orange  stood  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown.  If  he  would  but  endure  with  pa¬ 
tience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature 
would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  uot,  with¬ 
out  sin  and  dishonour,  do  foi  himself.  The 


*  Proceedings  against  Magdalene  College,  in  Oxon.,  for  tive;  Reresby’s  Memoirs;  Burnet,  i.  699 ;  Cartwright t 
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wrongs  of  the  Church  would  be  redressed;  her 
property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new 
guarantees ;  and  those  wicked  ministers  who 
had  injured  and  insulted  her  in  the  day  of  her 
adversity  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  ihe  Church  of  England 
looked  forward  as  to  an  honourable  and  peace¬ 
ful  termination  of  her  troubles  was  one  of 
which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  pain¬ 
ful  apprehensions.  If  their  master  should  die, 
leaving  them  no  better  security  against  the 
penal  laws  than  a  declaration  which  the  gene¬ 
ral  voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nul¬ 
lity;  if  a  Parliament,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Parliament 
of  Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round 
the  throne  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  was  it  not 
probable  that  a  terrible  retribution  would  be 
exacted,  that  the  old  laws  against  Popery 
would  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the  statute- 
book?  The  evil  counsellors  had  long  been  tor¬ 
mented  by  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
some  of  them  had  contemplated  strange  and  des¬ 
perate  remedies.  James  had  scarcely  mounted 
the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
Whitehall  that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn 
Boman  Catholic,  it  might  not  be  impossible, 
with  the  help  of  Louis,  to  transfer  to  her  the 
birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
embassy  this  scheme  was  warmly  approved,  and 
Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  as¬ 
sent  of  James  would  be  easily  obtained.*  Soon, 
however,  it  became  manifest  that  Anne  was  un¬ 
alterably  attached  to  the  Established  Church. 
All  thought  of  making  her  queen  was  therefore 
relinquished.  Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of 
fanatics  still  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope 
that  they  might  he  able  to  change  the  order  of 
succession.  The  plan  formed  by  these  men 
was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  which  a  rude 
French  translation  has  been  preserved.  It  was 
to  be  hoped,  they  said,  that  the  king  might  be 
able  to  establish  the  true  faith  without  resorting 
to  extremities ;  hut,  in  the  worst  event,  he  mignt 
leave  his  crown  at  the  disposal  of  Louis.  It 
was  better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of 
France  than  the  slaves  of  the  Devil,  j-  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  document  was  handed  about  from 
Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  from  courtier  to  courtier, 
till  some  eminent  Boman  Catholics,  in  whom 
bigotry  had  not  extinguished  patriotism,  fur¬ 
nished  the  Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.  lie 
put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  Janies.  James, 
greatly  agitated,  pronounced  it  a  vile  forgery, 
contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in  Holland. 
The  Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he 
could  prove  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of 

*  “  Quand  on  connoit  le  dedans  de  cette  cour  aussi  in- 
Ifmement  quo  je  la  connois,  on  peut  croire  que  sa  Majesty 
Britannique  don n  era  volontiers  dansces  sortesde  projets.” 
—Bonrepaux  to  Seignday,  March  1|,  1686. 

f  “  Que,  quand  pour  6tablir  la  religion  Catholique  et  pour 
la  confirmer  Icy,  il  (James)  devroit  se  rendre  on  quelqu'e 
fagon  dependant  de  la  France,  et  mettre  la  decision  do  la 
succession  It  la  couronne  entre  les  mains  dc  ce  monarque 
lit,  qu’il  seroit  oblige  de  la  faire,  parcequ’il  vaudroit  mieux 
pour  see  sujets  qu’ils  devinssent  vassaux  du  Hoy  de  France, 
etant  Catholiques,  que  de  demeurer  comme  eselaves  du 
Diablo."  This  paper  is  in  the  archives  of  both  France  and 
Holland. 

%  Citters,  Aug.  Al,  1686 ;  Barillon,  Aug.  1^. 

?  Barillon,  Sept,  A  "3,  1686.  “La  succession  est  une  ma- 
tife-re  fort  delicate  it  traiter.  Je  sais  pourtant  q-j’on  en 
wle  o.a.  Itov  d’Angleterre,  et  qu’on  ne  desespere  pas  avec 


several  distinguished  members  of  1  is  majes¬ 
ty’s  own  Church;  nay,  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who. 
after  all,  had  written  only  what  many  priests 
and  many  busy  politicians  said  every  day  in  the 
galleries  of  the  palace.  The  king  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  ask  who  the  writer  was,  but, 
abandoning  the  charge  of  forgery,  protested, 
with  great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that  no 
thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughter  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  “Nobody,”  he  said, 
“ever  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  me.  I 
never  would  listen  to  it.  God  does  not  com¬ 
mand  us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by  injus¬ 
tice  ;  and  this  would  be  the  foulest,  the  most  un¬ 
natural  injustice.”!  Notwithstanding  all  these 
professions,  Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported 
to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to  listen  to 
suggestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order 
of  succession;  that  the  question  was  doubtless 
a  delicate  one,  but  that  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that,  with  time  and  management,  a  way 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on  some  Bo¬ 
man  Catholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cesses.  $  During  many  months  this  subject 
continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  fiercest  and 
most  extravagant  Papists  about  the  court,  and 
candidates  for  the  regal  office  were  actually 
named.  || 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  James  ever 
meant  to  take  a  course  so  insane.  He  must 
have  known  that  England  would  never  bear 
for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  a  usurpier  who  was 
also  a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  Lady  Mary  would  have  been  withstood  to 
the  death,  both  by  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had 
opposed  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
the  king  was  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  less  ab¬ 
surd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable,  against  the 
rights  of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with 
his  master’s  approbation,  made  arrangements 
for  separating  Ireland  from  the_  empire,  and 
for  placing  her  under  the  protection  of  Louis, 
afe  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a  Pro¬ 
testant  sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  con¬ 
sulted,  had  imparted  the  design  to  his  court, 
and  had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyrconnel 
that  France  would  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  great  project.^  These 
transactions,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be  left  out 
of  the  account  if  we  would  pass  a  just  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  course  taken  a  few  months  later 
by  the  Prihcess  of  Orange.  Those  who  pro¬ 
nounce  her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty 
must  admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly 
extenuated  by  her  wrongs.  If,  to  serve  the 

le  temps  de  trouver  des  inoyens  pour  faire  passer  la  cou¬ 
ronne  sur  la  tete  d’un  heritier  Catholique.” 

||  Bonrepaux,  July  1.1,  1687. 

^  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  *  1687.  1  will  quote  a 

few  words  from  this  most  remarkable  despatch:  “Jesgay 
bien  certainement  que  l’intention  du  Roy  d’Angleterre  est 
de  faire  perdre  ce  royaume  (Ireland)  h,  son  successeur,  etde 
le  fortifier  en  sorte  que  tons  ses  sujets  Catholiques  y  puis- 
seut  avoir  un  asile  assure.  Son  projet  est  de  mettre  les 
choses  en  cet  estat  dans  le  cours  de  cinq  anneos.”  In  the 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ire  j  and,  printed  in. 
1690,  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  that  this  negotiation 
had  not  been  kept  strictly  secret.  “Though  the  king 
kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  council,  yet  certain  it  is 
that  he  had  promised  the  French  king  the  disposal. of  that 
government  and  kingdom  when  things  had  attained  to 
that  growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  it.” 
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pause  of  her  religion,  she  broke  through  the  | 
most  snored  ties  of  consanguinity,  she  only *  1 
followed  her  father’s  example.  She  did  not 
assist  to  depose  him  till  he  had  conspired  to 
disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  informed  that 
Louis  had  resolved  to  assist  the  enterprise  if 
Tyrconnel,  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enterprise 
were  abandoned.  James  had  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elated 
him.  The  queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  1687,  the  great 
news  began  to  be  whispered.  It  was  observed 
that  her  majesty  had  absented  herself  from 
some  public  ceremonies  on  the  plea  of  indispo¬ 
sition.  It  was  said  that  many  relics,  supposed 
to  possess»extraordinary  virtue,  had  been  hung 
about  her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way  from 
the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the  ^capital, 
and  spread  fast  over  the  country.  By  a  very 
small  minority  the  rumour  was  welcomed  with 
joy.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  listened 
with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was, 
indeed,  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  what 
had  happened.  The  king  had  but  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  fifty-fourth  year.  The  queen  was  in 
t  le  summer  of  life.  She  had  already  borne 
four  children  who  had  died  young;  and  long 
afterward  she  was  delivered  of  another  child 
whom  nobody  had  any  interest  in  treating  as 
supposititious,  and  who  was  therefore  never  said 
to  be  so.  As,  htfwever,  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  her  last  pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the 
influence  of  that  delusion  which  leads  men  to 
believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain 
any  apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir 
to '  the  throne.  ,/)n  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than  that 
the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a  pious  fraud. 
It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  their 
Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  doing 
whatever  might  be  necessary  to  save  their 
Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  eminent  members  of  the  society,  and 
licensed  by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  means  even  more  shocking  to  all  no¬ 
tions  of  justice  and  humanity  than  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  family  might 
lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  less  important 
than  the  conversion  of  an  heretical  kingdom. 
It  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  king’s  ad¬ 
visers,  and  even  the  king  himself,  had  medi¬ 
tated  schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightful  inherit¬ 
ance.  A  suspicion,  not,  indeed,  well  founded, 
but  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  confirmed 
the  vulgar  prejudice.  They  spoke  of  the  aus¬ 
picious  event  as  strange,  as  miraculous,  as  an 
exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which  had 
made  Sarah  proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and 
had  given  Samuel  to  the  prayers  of  Hannah. 
Mary’s  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modepa,  had 
lately  died.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
had,  it  was  said,  implored  the  Virgin,  of  Lo- 
retto,  with  fervent  vows  and  rich  offerings,  to 
bestow  -a  son  on  James.  The  king  himself  had, 
in  the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his 
progress  to  visit  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  there 
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besought  Saint  Winifred  to  obtain  for  him  that 
boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for  the 
propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  be  but  im¬ 
perfectly  executed.  The  imprudent  zealots 
who  dwelt  on  these  tales  foretold  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a  boy, 
and  offered  to  back  their  opinion  by  laying 
twenty  guineas  to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed, 
would  not  have  interfered  but  for  a  great  eud. 
One  fanatic  announced  that  the  queen  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  would 
be  King  of  England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of 
Rome.  Mary  could  not  conceal  the  delight 
with  which  she  heard  this  prophecy ;  and  her 
ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her 
more  than  by  talking  of  it.  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a  natural 
event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with  moderation 
their  unexpected  good  fortune.  Their  insolent 
triumph  excited  the  popular  suspicions.  From 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  down  to 
porters  and  laundresses,  nobody  alluded  to  the 
promised  birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wits  of 
London  described  the  new  miracle  in  rhymes 
which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  the 
most  delicate.  The  rough  country  squires 
roared  with  laughter  if  they  met  any  one  sim¬ 
ple  enough  to  believe  that  the  queen  was  really 
likely  to  be  again  a  mother.  A  royal  procla¬ 
mation  appeared,  commanding  the  clergy  to 
read  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  which 
had  been  prepared  for  this  joyful  occasion  by 
Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  clergy  obeyed ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  no 
responses,  and  showed  no  signs  of  reverence. 
Soon,  in  all  the  coffee-houses,  was  handed  about 
a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  whose 
pens  the  king  had  employed.  Mother  East  had 
also  her  full  share  of  abuse.  Into,  that  homely 
monosyllable  our  ancestors  had  degraded  the 
name  of  the  great  house  of  Este  which  reigned 
at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  king’s  spirits 
was  mingled  with  many  fears.  Something  more 
than  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  the  plans  formed  by  the 
Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that 
James  would  live  till  his  son  shor'd  be  of  age 
to  exercise  the  regal  functions.  The  law  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  minority. 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to 
make  provision  for  such  a  case  by  will.  The 
legislature  only  could  supply  the  defect.  If 
James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  been 
supplied,  leaving  a  successor  of  tender  yeai-s, 
the  supreme  power  would  undoubtedly  devolve 
on  Protestants.  Those  Tories  who  held  most 
firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify 
them  in  resisting  their  liege  lord,  would  have 
no  scruple  about  drawing  their  swords  against 
a  Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to  us  »rp  the 
guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant 
sovereign.  The  result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely 
be  matter  of  doubt.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
his  wife,  would  be  regent.  The  young  kmg 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical  in- 


*  Citters,  ‘'“ty  1687;  the  Princess  Anne  to  the 

Princess  of  Orange,  March  14  and  20,  108| :  Barillon,  Dec. 

1  ,  1687;  Devolution  Politics;  the  song  “Two  Toms  and 

I  Nat.”  Johnstone,  April  4,  1688  ;  Secret  Consults  of  the 
Homish  Party  in  Ireland,  169U. 
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Btructors,  whose  arts  might  speedily  efface  from 
his  mind  the  impressions  which  might  have 
been  made  on  it  in  the  nursery.  He  might 
rove  another  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  the 
lessing  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mother  and  of  St.  Winifred  might  be  turned 
into  a  curse.*  This  was  a  danger  against 
which  nothing  but  an  act  of  Parliament  could 
be  a  security ;  and  to  obtain  such  an  act  was 
not  easy.  Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
if  the  houses  were  convoked,  they  would  come 
up  to  Westminster  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
1040.  The  event  of  the  county  elections  could 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  free¬ 
holders,  high  and  low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  government.  In 
the  great  majority  of  those  towns  where  the 
right  of  voting  depended  on  the  payment  of 
local  taxes,  or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement, 
no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show  his 
face.  A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  returned  by  members  of  municipal 
corporations.  These  corporations  had  recently 
been  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters. 
More  than  a  hundred  boroughs  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to 
the  crown,  or  had  been  induced  to  avert  com¬ 
pulsory  disfranchisement  by  voluntary  sur¬ 
render.  Every  mayor,  every  alderman,  every 
town  clerk,  from  Berwick  to  Ilclston,  was  a 
Tory  and  a  Churchman  ;  but  Tories  and  Church¬ 
men  were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the  sove¬ 
reign.  The  new  municipalities  were, more 
unmanageable  than  the  old  municipalities  had 
ever  been,  and  would  undoubtedly  return  re¬ 
presentatives  whose  first  act  would  be  to  im¬ 
peach  all  the  Popish  privy  councillors,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less 
gloomy  than  in  the  Commons.  Among  the  tem¬ 
poral  peers  it  was  certain  that  an  immense 
majority  would  be  against  the  king’s  measures; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years 
before  had  unanimously  supported  him  against 
those  who  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
birthright,  he  could  now  look  for  support  only 
to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by  their 
profession  and  by  their  country. f 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion, 
these  difficulties  appeared  insuperable.  The 
most  unscrupulous  slaves  of  power  showed 
signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the 
king  would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying 
to  mend  them,  and  sighed  for  the  golden  days 
of  the  careless  and  good-natured  Charles. J 
Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and 
public  hatred  for  lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by 
corruption  and  extortion,  accumulated  great 


*  The  king’s  uneasiness  on  this  subject  is  strongly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Konquillo,  Dec.  Air,  1 P88 :  “  Un  Principe  de 
Vales  y  un  Duque  de  York  y  otro  di  Lochaosterna,  (Lancas¬ 
ter,  I  suppose.)  no  bastan  k  redueir  la  gente  ;  porque  el 
Bey  tiene  54  anos,  y  venilra  k  morir,  dejando  los  hijos  pe- 
querios,  y  quo  entonces  cl  reyno  se  apodcrarii  dellos,  y  los 
nombrara  tutor,  y  los  educarfi  en  la  religion  Protestante, 
contra  la  disposicion  que  dejare  el  Rey,  y  la  autoridad  de 
la  Reyna.” 

j-  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  extant,  one  in  the 
French  archives,  the  other  two  in  the  archives  of  the  Port¬ 
land  family.  In  these  lists  every  peer  is  entered  under 
one  of  three  heads.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Test,  Against  the 
Repeal,  and  Doubtful.  According  to  one  list  the  numbers 
ye»o,  31  for,  86  against,  and  20  doubtful ;  according  to  an- 


riches ;  and  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure 
them  than  to  increase  them.  His  slackness 
drew  on  him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of  the  g:cat 
seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required  of 
him;  but  Barillon,  in  reporting  this  circum 
stance  to  Louis,  remarked  that  the  King  of 
England  could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man 
who  had  any  thing  to  lose.$ 

Nevertheless,  James  determined  to  persevere. 
Tiie  sanction  of  a  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
his  system.  The  sanction  of  a  free  and  lawful 
Parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  :  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible 
to  bring  together  by  corruption,  by  intimida¬ 
tion,  by  violent  exertions  of  prerogative,  by 
fraudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly 
which  might  call  itself  a  Parliament,  and  might 
be  willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the  sovereign. 
Returning  officers  must  be  appointed  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  pretence  to 
declare  the  king’s  friends  duly  elected.  Every 
placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must 
be  made  to  understand  that,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  his  office,  he  must,  at  this  conjuncture, 
support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest. 
The  High  Commission,  meanwhile,  would  keep 
its  eye  on  the  clergy.  The  boroughs  which  had 
just  been  remodelled  to  serve  one  t*rn  might 
be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By  such 
means  the  king  hoped  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Upper  House 
would  then  be  at  his  mercy.  He  had  undoubt¬ 
edly,  by  law,  the  power  of  creating  peers  with¬ 
out  limit,  and  this  power  he  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish,  and,  indeed, 
no  sovereign  can  wish,  to  make  the  highest 
honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  worth¬ 
less.  He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling 
up  some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  sit,  and  by  con¬ 
ferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotch  and  Irish 
lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  majority 
without  ennobling  new  men  in  -such  numbers 
as  to  bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and  the 
ermine.  But  there  was  no  extremity  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity. 
When,  in  a  large  company,  an  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  peers  would  prove  intractable, 
“Oh,  silly,”  cried  Sunderland,  turning  to 
Churchill,  “your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  call¬ 
ed  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. ”|| 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Parliament, 
.Tames  set  himself  energetically  and  methodi¬ 
cally  to  the  woi-k.  A  proclamation  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  king  had 
determined  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peace 
and  of  lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in  public  em¬ 
ployment  only  such  gentlemen  as  should  bo 
disposed  to  support  his  policy.^  A  committee 


other,  33  for,  87  against,  nml  19  doubtful ;  according  to  the 
third,  35  for,  92  against,  and  10  doubtful.  Copies  of  the 
three  lists  are  in  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

];  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Dry.len 
to  Etherege,  dated  Feb.  16,  1688.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  in  print.  “Oh,”  says  DrydeD.  “that 
our  monarch  would  encourage  noble  idleness  by  bis 
own  extftnple,  as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  him : 
for  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much  advance 
his  affairs  by  stirring.” 

?  Barillon,  1687. 

— 1  Sept.  8 

||  Told  by  Lord  Bradford,  who  was  present,  to  Dart 
mouth  ;  note  on  Burnet,  i.  755. 

\  London  Gazette,  Dec.  12, 1687. 
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of  seven  privy  c  ounoillors  sat  at  Whitehall,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating — such  was  the  phrase 
— the  municipal  corporations.  In  this  com¬ 
mittee  Jeffreys  alone  represented  the  Protestant 
interest.  I’owis  alone  represented  the  moderate 
Homan  Catholics.  All  the  other  members  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Jesuitical  faction.  Among  them 
was  Petre,  who  had  just  been  sworn  of  the 
council.  Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  liiS 
elevation  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
everybody  but  Sunderland.  The  public  indig¬ 
nation  at  this  new  violation  of  the  law  was 
clamorously  expressed;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  even  louder  in 
eensure  than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and 
ambitious  Jesuit  was  now  charged  with  the 
business  of  destroying  and  reconstructing  half 
the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  committee  of  privy  councillors,  a  sub-com- 
mittee,  consisting  of  bustling  agents  less  emi¬ 
nent  in  rank,  was  intrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  details.  Local  sub-committees  of 
regulators  all  over  the  country  corresponded 
with  the  central  board  at  Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for 
assistance  in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise 
were  the  lords  lieutenants.  Every  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  received  written  orders  directing  him  to  go 
down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he 
was  to  summon  before  him  all  his  deputies  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  put  to  them 
a  series  of  interrogatories  framed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a 
general  election.  lie  was  to  tnke  down  the 
answers  in  writing,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
government.  lie  was  to  furnish  a  list  of  such 
Roman  Catholics  and  such  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers  as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench 
and  for  commands  in  the  militia.  lie  was  also 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  his  county,  and  to  make  such  reports  as 
might  be  necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of 
the  board  of  regulators.  It  was  intimated  to 
him  that  ho  must  himself  perform  these  duties, 
and  that  he  could  not  bo  permitted  to  delegate 
them  to  any  other  person. f 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders 
would  have  at  once  sobered  a  prince  less  in¬ 
fatuated  than  James.  Half  the  lords  lieute¬ 
nants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop 
to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of 
them.  Every  one  of  them  was  dismissed.  All 
those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace  were 
peers  of  high  consideration;  and  all  had  hither¬ 
to  been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  mon¬ 
archy.  Some  names  in  the  list  deserve  especial 
notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and,  indeed, 
as  Englishmen  loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject 
in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Yere,  twentieth  and 
last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford-  He  derived  his 
title  through  an  uninterrupted  male  descent 
from  a  time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and 
Seymour  were  still  obscure,  when  the  Nevilles 
and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial  celebrity, 
and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.  One  chief 


*  Bonrcpaux  to  Seignolay,  Nov.  \  j  ;  Citters,  Nov.  r,  1  .■ 
ixrnls’  Journals,  Dec.  20,  16-9. 
t  Citlers,  °'j;  ?,  1087. 

t  Halstead’s  Succinct  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Vera, 
1685;  Collins’s  Historical  Collections.  See  in  the  Lords’ 


of  the  house  of  De  Vore  had  held  high  com¬ 
mand  at  Hastings;  another  had  marehed,  with 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps  of  slaughtered 
Moslems,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  first 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry 
Beauclerc.  The  third  earl  had  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  lords  who  extorted  the  Great 
Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  earl  had 
fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  The 
thirteenth  earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  been  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van  on  the  decisive 
day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  earl  had 
shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won 
for  himself  an  honourable  place  among  the 
early’  masters  of  English  poetry.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion  and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe 
under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  His  sou  Au¬ 
brey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most  il¬ 
lustrious  line  of  nobles  that  England  had  seen, 
a  man  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex,  and 
colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was  not  fac¬ 
tious,  and  his  interest  inclined  him  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  court ;  for  his  estate  was  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  his  military  command-lucrative. 
Ho  was  summoned  to  the  royal  closet,  and  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions  was  de¬ 
manded  from  him.  “Sir,”  answered  Oxford, 
“  I  will  stand  by  your  majesty  against  all  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  is 
matter  of  conscience,  ami  I  cannot  comply."’ 
lie  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  lieutenancy 
and  of  his  regiment,  j 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the 
house  of  De  Yere,  but  to  the  house  of  Do  Vere 
alone,  was  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Talbots  had  sat 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom 
of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  the  antago¬ 
nist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had  been  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  reverence  as  one  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  of  those  warriors  who  had  striven  to  erect 
a  great  English  empire  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters  had  made  him 
an  object  of  interest  greater  than  more  fortu¬ 
nate  captains  had  inspired,  and  his  death  had 
furnished  a  singularly  touching  scene  to  our 
early  stage.  Ilis  posterity  had,  during  two 
centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour.  The  head 
of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was 
Francis,  the  eleventh  earl,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
His  death  had  been  attended  by  circumstances 
such  as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which 
immediately  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror  and  pity. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  course  of  his 
|  vagrant  amours,  was  for  a  moment  attracts 
by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily 
won.  Her  lord  challenged  the  gallant,  and  fell 
Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman  witnessed 
the  combat  in  man’s  attire,  and  others  mat.  she 
clasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her  bosom  while 

Journals,  and  in  Jones’s  reports,  the  proceedings  respcci- 
'  ing  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  March  and  April,  162,;.  The 
I  exordium  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewe  is 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  Lnglish  eloquence- 
Citters,  Feb.  1688. 
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his  shirt  was  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  The  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  descended  to  his  infant  son. Charles.  As 
the  orphan  grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young  no¬ 
bility  of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  gifted 
by  nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his  tem¬ 
per  singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  as,  if  he  had 
been  born  in  an  humble  rank,  might  well  have 
raised  him  to  the  height  of  civil  greatness.  All 
these  advantages  he  had  so  improved,  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars  of  his 
time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature.  He  spoke  French 
like  a  gentleman  of  Louis’s  bed-chamber,  and 
Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  his 
family  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion 
of  the  state.  He  studied  the  disputed  points 
closely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before  Tillotson, 
weighed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  long  and 
attentively,  and,  after  an  investigation  which 
occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a  Protes¬ 
tant.  The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the 
illustrious  convert  with  delight.  His  popularity 
was  great,  and  became  greater  when  it  was 
known  that  royal  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back 
to  the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured.  The 
character  of  the  young  earl  did  nor,  however, 
develope  itself  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to 
those  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  con¬ 
version.  His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the 
contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In  truth, 
the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early  pre¬ 
judices  had  at  the  same  time  unfixed  all  his 
opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  feelings  ;  but,  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  so  -generous, 
his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners  so  gracious 
and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love 
him.  He  was  early  called  the  King  of  Hearts, 
and  never,  through  a  long,  eventful,  and  check¬ 
ered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that  name.* 

Shrewsbury  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
horse  which  had  been  raised  iu  consequence  of 
the  western  insurrection.  He  now  refused  to 
act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was  de¬ 
prived  of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger 
measure  of  public  favour  than  Charles  Sackville, 
earl  of  Dorset.  He  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the 
most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  city  watch,  had  passed  many 
nights  in  the  round-house,  and  had  at  least 
once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate.  Hi°  Dassion 
for  Betty  Morrice  and  for  Nell  Gwynn,  who 
always  called  him  her  Charles  the  First,  had 
given  no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the 
town.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices, 
his  courageous  spirit,  his  fine  understanding, 
and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  had  been 


conspicuous.  Men  said  that  the  excesses  in 
which  he  indulged  were  common  between  him 
and  the  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cavaliers,  but 
that  his  sympathy  with  human  suffering  and 
the  generosity  with  which  he  made  reparation 
to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured  were  all 
his  own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by 
the  distinction  which  the  public  made  between 
him  and  them.  “  He  may  do  what  he  chooses,” 
said  Wilmot ;  “  he  is  never  in  the  wr.ong.”  The 
judgment  of  the  world  became  still  more  favour¬ 
able  to  Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by 
time  and  marriage.  His  graceful  manners,  his 
brilliant  conversation,  his  soft  heart,  his  open 
hand,  were  universally  praised.  No  day  passed, 
it  was  said,  in  wliich  some  distressed  family 
had  not  reason  to  bless  his  name.  And  yet, 
with  all  his  good  nature,  such  was  the  keeuuess 
of  his  wit,  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the 
town  feared  stood  in  craven  /ear  of  the  sarcasm 
of  Dorset.  All  political  parties  esteemed  and 
caressed  him ;  but  politics  were  not  much  to 
his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to 
the  highest  posts  in  the  state  ;  but  he  was  born 
to  rank  so  high  and  wealth  so  ample  that  many 
of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took 
just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  diplo¬ 
matic  business  as  sufficed  to  show  that  he 
wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  rival  Dauby 
and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pursuits 
which  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other 
men  who,  with  great  natural  abilities,  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  he  became 
an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master  of  all 
those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  acquired  without  severe  application. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  painting, 
of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting,  that  the 
court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  his  decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  cof¬ 
fee-houses  as  without  appeal.  More  than  one 
clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation  was  supported  by  his 'single  authority 
against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  camo 
forth  successful  from  the  second  trial.  The 
delicacy  of  liis  taste  in  French  composition  was 
extolled  by  Saint  Eyremond  and  La  Fontaine. 
Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never 
seen.  Ilis  bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal 
judgment  and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to 
no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged 
from  eacli  other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  dif¬ 
ference  of  political  opinion,  joined  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset’s 
princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior, 
who  had  keenly  satirized  Dryden,  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  and  the  best 
comedy  of  Dryden’s  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell, 
was  written  at  Dorset’s  country  seat.  The 
munificent  earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his 
wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he 
was  content  to  be  the  benefactor;  for  the  verses 
which  he  occasionally  composed,  unstudied  as 
they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  genius  which, 
assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  produced 
something  great  In  the  small  volume  of  his 


*  Coxe’R  Shrewsbury  Correspondence ,  MacKay’F  Me¬ 
moirs:  Life  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718 ;  Bur- 
Bet,  i  7(32;  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillrtson.  where  the  reader  wil‘ 


find  a  letter  from  Tillotson  to  Shrewsbury,  whicn  seem* 
to  me  a  model  of  serious,  friendly,  and  gentlemanlike  P 
proof. 
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works  may  be  found  songs  which  have  the  easy 
rigour  of  Suckling,  and  little  satires  which 
sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that,  of  Butler.* 

Dorset  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex,  and  to 
Sussex  the  board  of  regulators  looked  with  great 
anxiety ;  for  in  no  other  county,  Cornwall  and 
Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many  small 
boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to  repa.  r  to  his  post. 
No  person  who  knew  him  expected  that  he 
would  obey  He  gave  such  an  answer  as 
became  him,  and  was  informed  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his 
many  noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was 
heightened  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  post  an  anonymous  billet  telling 
him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with 
the  king’s  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity 
should  not  save  him  from  assassination.  A 
similar  warning  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury. 
Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare 
than  in  our  time.  It  i3  therefore  not  strange 
that  the  people,  excited  as  they  were,  should 
have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best  and 
noblest  Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 
Popish  daggers. f  Juot  when  these  letters  were 
the  talk  of  all  London,  the  mutilated  corpse  of 
a  noted  Puritan  was  found  in  the  streets.  It 
%os  soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had 
acted  from  no  religious  or  political  motive. 
But  the  first  suspicions  of  the  populace  fell  on 
the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were  carried 
in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Savoy ;  and  during  a  few  hours,  the  fear  and 
rage  of  the  populace  were  scarcely  less  violent 
than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  borne  to  his 
grave.  J 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely 
related.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regi¬ 
ment  had  been  taken  from  him  some  months 
before,  was  now  turned  out  of  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
North  Riding  was  taken  from  Viscount  Fau- 
conberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount  Newark, 
and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  grand¬ 
son  of  that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  faced 
death  so  bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  house  of  Stuart. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  recently  served 
the  crown  with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Mon¬ 
mouth,  was  displaced  in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of  Thanet 
in  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in 
Warwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire. 
Scarsdale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  of  an  office  in  the  household  of  the 
Princess  of  Denmark.  She  made  a  struggle  to 
retain  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a  pe¬ 
remptory  command  of  her  father.  The  Earl 
of  Gainsborough  was  ejected,  not  only  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also  from  the 
government  of  Portsmouth  and  the  rangership 

*  Pepys’s  Diary;  Prior's  dedication  of  his  poems  to  the  ■ 
Duke  of  Dorset;  Dryden’s  Essay  on  Satire,  and  Dedication 
of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Dorset  j 
for  his  wife,  and  his  strict  fidelity  to  her,  are  mentioned 
with  great  contempt  by  that  profligate  coxcomb  Sir 
Deorge  Ethorege,  in  his  letters  from  Ratisbon,  Dec. 

1687,  and  Jan.  1688;  Shadwell’s  Dedication  of  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia:  Burnet,  i.  264;  Maokay’s  Characters. 
Some  parts  of  Dorset’s  character  are  well  touched  in  this 
epitaph ,  written  by  Pope : — 

“  vh  soft  hla  nature,  though  severe  hia  lay  ;M 
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of  the  New  Forest,  two  places  fo;  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before,  given  five  thousand 
pounds.  $ 

The  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great  note, 
or,  indeed,  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  who 
would  accept  the  vacant  offices.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two 
to  Preston,  who  was  not  even  an  English  peer. 
The  other  counties  which  had  been  left  without 
governors  were  intrusted,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  cour¬ 
tiers  who  had  secretly  promised  the  king  to 
declare  themselves  Roman  Catholics  as  soon  as 
they  could  do  so  with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in 
action ;  and  soon,  from  every  corner  of  the 
realm,  arrived  the  news  of  complete  and  hope¬ 
less  failure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  lords 
lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  country  gentlemen  consisted  of 
three  questions.  Every  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether,  if  he 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  he 
would  vote  for  a  bill  framed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  secondly, 
whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  support  can¬ 
didates  who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a 
bill;  and  thirdly,  whether,  in  his  private  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  would  aid  thg  king’s  benevolent  de¬ 
signs  by  living  in  friendship  with  people  of  all 
religious  persuasions.  || 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form 
of  answer,  drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was 
circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  It  was  to  the  following  efiect: 
“As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think 
it  my  duty  carefully  to  weigh  such  reasons  as 
may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a  bill 
of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according  to 
my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I 
shall  give  my  support  to  candidates  whose  no¬ 
tions  of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to 
live  in  peace  and  charity  with  everybody.” 
This  answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a  direct 
refusal,  because  slightly  tinged  with  a  sober 
and  decorous  irony  which  could  not  well  be  re¬ 
sented,  was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  court 
could  extract  from  most  of  the  country  gentle¬ 
men.  Arguments,  promises,  threats,  were  tried 
in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  though  dissatisfied  with  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  government,  had  consented  to  be¬ 
come  its  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went  first 
to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found  that  nothing 
could  he  done.^[  He  then  repaired  to  Norfolk, 
and  returned  to  inform  the  king  that,  of  seventy 
gentlemen  of  note  who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes  that  they 
should  support  the  policy  of  the  court.**  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  authority  extended 

and  ajjain  : 

“  Bless’d  courtier,  who  could  king  and  country  please 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships  and  his  ease." 

f  Barillon,  Jan.  tk,  1687 ;  Citters,  ^-8.\ 
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I  Barillon,  Dec.  1- j,  1687 ;  Citters,  >  Deo. 

I!  Citters,  1687  ;  Lonsdale’s  Memoirs. 
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oyer  four  English  shi':es  and  over  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales,,  came  up  to  Whitehall 
with  an  account  not  less  discouraging.*  Ro¬ 
chester  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 
All  his  little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to 
sell  his  religion  for  lucre.  He  was  still  bound 
to  the  court  by  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  and,  in  return  for  this  pension, 
he  was  willing  to  perform  any  service,  however 
illegal  or  degrading,  provided  only  that  he  were 
not  required  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under¬ 
taken  to  manage  his  county  ;  and  he  exerted 
himself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  vio¬ 
lence.  But  his  anger  was  thrown  away  on  the 
sturdy  squires  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
They  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they  would 
send  up  no  man  to  Parliament  who  would  vote 
for  taking  away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion. j-  The  same  answer  was  given 
to  the  chancellor  in  Buckinghamshire.  J  The 
gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow, 
unaniru"  .lsly  refused  to  fetter  themselves  by  the 
pledge  which  the  king  demanded  of  them.  § 
Lord  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire  that, 
of  sixty  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants 
with  whom  he  had  conferred,  only  seven  had 
given  favourable  anstvers,  and  that  eyen  those 
seven  could  not  be  trusted.  ||  The  renegade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.^  His  brother  renegade  Dover  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  Cambridgeshire.** * * §§ 
Preston  brought  cold  news  from  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Dorsetshire  and  Hunting¬ 
donshire  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Earl  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  returned 
from  the  West  with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  make  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In 
particular,  he  had  promised  that,  if  proper  re¬ 
spect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the  trade 
in  tin  should  he  freed  from  the  oppressive  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  it  lay  ;  but  this  lure, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  proved  irre¬ 
sistible,  was  now  slighted.  All  the  justices  and 
deputy  lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  declared  that 
they  would  put  life  and  property  in  jeopardy 
for  the  king,  but  that  the  Protestant  religion 
was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or  property. 
“And,  sir,-’  said  Bath,  “if  your  majesty  should 
dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors 
will  give  exactly  the  same  answer. ”ff  If  there 
was  any  district  in  which  the  government  might 
have  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as 
to  the  result  of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no 
part  of  the  realm  had  so  many  opulent  and 
honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old  religion. 
The  heads  of  many  of  those  families  had  al¬ 
ready,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been 
made  justices  of  the  peace  and  intrusted  with 
commands  in  the  militia.  Yet  from  Lancashire 
the  new  lord  lieutenant,  himself  a  Roman  Ca- 

Cirters,  27,  108  T. 
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t  Rochester’s  offensive  warmth  on  this  occasion  is  twice 
noticed  by  Johnstone,  Nov.  25  and  Dec.  S,  1687.  Ilis  failure 
s  mentioned  by  Citters,  Dec.  yj- 
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tholic,  reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies 
and  of  the  magistrates  were  opposed  to  the 
court.  JJ  But  the  proceedings  in  Hampshire 
wounded  the  king’s  pride  still  more  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  hail,  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  borne  him  a  son,  afterwards  widely  re¬ 
nowned  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  captains  of 
Europe.  The  youth,  named  James  Fitzjames, 
had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  eminenoe 
which  he  afterward  attained ;  hut  his  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  inoffensive  that  he  had  no 
enemy  except  Wary  of  Modena,  who  had  long 
hated  the  child  of  the  concubine  with  the  bitter 
hatred  of  a  childless  wife.  A  small  part  of  the 
Jesuitical  faction  had,  before  the  pregnancy  of 
the  queen  was  announced,  seriously  thought  of 
setting  him  up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange. When  it  is  remembered  how  sig¬ 
nally  Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  to  be  legitimate,  and -(hough  the  champion 
of  the  national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  similar 
competition,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that 
any  man  should  have  been  so  much  blinded  by 
fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  universally  known  to  be  a  popish 
bastard.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  absurd 
design  was  ever  countenanced  by  the  king. 
The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged; 
whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  roj'al 
blood,  could  hope  to  obtain,  were  bestowed  on 
him.  He  had  been  created  Duke  of  Berwick  ; 
and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments,  taken  from  those  noble¬ 
men  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal 
commands.  He  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
as  colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the  Earl  of  Gains¬ 
borough  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  governor  of  Portsmouth. 
On  the  frontier  of  Hampshire  Berwick  expected 
to  have  been  met,  according  to  custom,  by  a 
long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires, 
but  not  a  single  person  of  note  appeared  to 
welcome  him.  He  sent  out  letters  commanding 
the  attendance  of  the  gentry,  but  only  five  or 
six  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  summons. 
The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  They 
declared  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the 
civil  or  military  government  of  their  county 
while  the  king  was  represented  there  by  a  Pa¬ 
pist,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  their  commis¬ 
sions.  mi 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuse  fer 
not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire;  and  his  plea 
was  the  more  readily  admitted  because  the  king 
had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  feel  that  the  spirit 
of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be  bent.^ 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  those  who  displayed 
this  spirit  were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  The  commissions  of  peace  and  lijit- 
tenancy  had  long  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
Republican  names.  The  persons  from  whom 
the  court  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  any 

**  Citters,  Nov.  -|£,  1687.  ft  Ibid.  April  168?. 

ft  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  m  mtioned  by  Cib 

ters,  in  a  despatch  dated  Nov.  1687  ;  the  result  in 
despatch  dated  four  days  later. 

§§  Bonrepaux,  July  £-1,  1687. 

||  Citters,  Feb.  1688.  Uf  Ibid.  April  1688. 
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promise  of  support  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  Tories.  The  elder  among  them  could 
still  show  scars  given  by  the  swords  of  Round- 
heads,  and  receipts  for  plate  sent  to  Charles 
the  First  in  his  distress.  The  younger  had  ad¬ 
hered  firmly  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  now 
turned  out  of  office  in  amass  by  the  very  prince 
to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
fidelity.  Dismission,  however,  only  made  them 
more  resolute.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point 
of  honour  among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one 
another  in  this  crisis.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  suffrage  of  the  freeholders  were 
fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire 
favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  government 
would  be  returned.  Men  therefore  asked  one 
another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether  the 
suffrages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.  The 
list  of  the  sheriffs  for  the  new  year  was  impa¬ 
tiently  expected.  It  appeared  while  the  lords 
lieutenants  were  still  engaged  in  their  canvass, 
and  was  received  with  a  general  cry  of  alarm 
and  indignation.  Most  of  the  functionaries  who 
were  to  preside  at  the  county  elections  were 
either  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
Indulgence.*  For  a  time  the  most  gloomy  ap¬ 
prehensions  prevailed;  but  soon  they  began  to 
subside.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the  king  could 
not  reckon  on  the  support  even  of  those  sheriffs 
who  were  members  of  his  own  Church.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  courtier  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentleman  there  was 
very  little  sympathy.  That  cabal  which  domi¬ 
neered  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fanatics, 
who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of 
morality,  and  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  religion, 
and  partly  of  hypocrites,  who,  for  lucre,  had 
apostatized  from  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  and  who  now  overacted  the 
zeal  characteristic  of  neophytes.  Both  the 
fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were 
generally  destitute  of  all  English  feeling.  In 
some-of  them  devotion  to  their  Church  had  ex¬ 
tinguished  every  national  sentiment.  Some 
were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who  received 
regular  hire  from  a  foreign  power.  Some  had 
passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  abroad,  .and 
either  were  mere  cosmopolites,  or  felt  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
country  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule. 
Between  such  men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire 
or  Staffordshire  manor  who  adhered  to  the  old 
Church  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  com¬ 
mon.  He  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  because  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  so ;  and  he  held  his 
hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold  an  he¬ 
reditary  faith,  sincerely,  but  with  little  enthu¬ 
siasm.  In  all  other  points  he  was  a  mere 
English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  from  the 
neighbouring  squires,  differed  from  them  by 
being  somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish  than 
they.  The  disabilities  under  which  he  lay  had 
prevented  his  mind  from  expanding  to  the 
standard,  modera  te  as  that  standard  was,  which 
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the  minds  of  Protestant  country  gentlemen  the* 
ordinarily  attained.  Excluded  when  boy 
from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when  a  youth  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  a  man  from  Par¬ 
liament  and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  gene¬ 
rally  vegetated  as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  the 
avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral  grange.  His 
corn-fields,  his  dairy  and  his  cider  press,  his 
greyhounds,  his  fishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his 
ale  and  his  tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his 
thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite  of  his 
religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms. 
They  knew  him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffen¬ 
sive.  He  was  almost  always  of  a  good  old 
family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier.  His  pe¬ 
culiar  notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused 
no  annoyance.  He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan, 
torment  himself  and  others  with  scruples  about 
every  thing  that  was  pleasant.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman  and  as  jolly 
a  boon  companion  as  any  man  who  had  taken 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother 
squires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them  at  the 
death,  and,  when  the  sport  was  o\^r,  took  them 
home  with  him  to  a  venison  pasty  and  to  Octo¬ 
ber  four  years  in  bottle.  The  oppressions 
which  he  had  undergone  had  not  been  such  as 
to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution.  Even 
when  his  Church  was  barbarously  persecuted, 
his  life  and  property  were  in  little  danger. 
The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  could  hardly 
venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
by  accusing  him  of  being  a  conspirator.  The 
Papists  whom  Oates  selected  for  attack  were 
peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  busy 
political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice,  a 
court  physician.  The  Roman  Catholic  country 
gentleman,  protected  by  his  ohscurity,  by  his 
peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  the  good-will  of 
those  among  whom  he  lived,  carted  his  hay  or 
filled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested,  while 
Coleman  and  Langhorne,  Whitbread  and  Pick¬ 
ering,  Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford 
died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  attempt  was 
indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to  bring  home 
a  charge  of  treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
an  aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  Yorkshire ; 
but  twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  West 
Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  their  honest  old  acquaintance 
had  hired  cut-throats  to  murder  the  king,  and, 
in  spite  of  charges  which  did  very  little  honour 
to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  an  old  and 
respectable  provincial  family  might  reflect 
with  bitterness  that  he  was  excluded,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honour 
and  authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent 
and  less  ample  estate  were  thought  competent 
to  fill ;  but  he  was  little  disposed  to  risk  land 
and  life  in  a  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds;  and  his  honest  English  spirit  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  means  such  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  Petres  and  Tyrconnels. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  been  as  ready  as  any 
of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for 
the  defence  of  his  native  land  against  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  French  or  Irish  Papists.  Such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  men  to  whom  James 
now  looked  as  to  his  most  trustworthy  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  county  elections.  lit 


*  Loudon  Gazette,  Dec.  5,  1687 ;  Citters,  Dec. 
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soon  found  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw 
hway  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
endanger  their  heads  and  their  estates,  by  ren¬ 
dering  him  an  infamous  and  criminal  service. 
Several  of  them  refused  to  be  sheriffs.  Of 
those  who  accepted  the  shrievalty  many  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  as 
fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and  would  return  no  candidate 
who  had  not  a  real  majority.* 

If  the  king  could  place  little  confidence  even 
in  his  Roman  Catholic  sheriffs,  still  less  could 
he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  Declaration  several  months  bad  elapsed, 
months  crowded  with  important  events,  months 
of  uninterrupted  controversy.  Discussion  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters ;  but  the  acts 
of  the  government,  and  especially  the  severity 
with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  treated, 
had  done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to 
alarm  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Protestants. 
Most  of  these  sectaries  who  had  been  induced 
to  express  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  were 
now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  desirous 
of  making  aionement  by  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

The  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling 
of  the  Nonconformists  was,  that  the  government 
found  almost  as  great  difficulty  in  the  towns  as 
in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began 
their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
every  Dissenter  who  had  been  induced  to  ex¬ 
press  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence  would  be 
favourable  to  the  king’s  policy.  They  were 
therefore  confident  that  they  should  be  able  to 
fill  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom 
with  stanch  friends.  In  the  new  charters,  a 
power  had  been  reserved  to'  the  crown  of  dis¬ 
missing  magistrates  at  pleasure.  This  power 
was  now  exercised  without  limit.  It  was  by 
no  means  equally  clear  that  James  had  the 
power  of  appointing  new  magistrates ;  but, 
whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land’s  End,  Tory  functionaries 
were  ejected,  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled 
with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Bap¬ 
tists.  In  the  new  charter  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  crown  had  reserved  the  power  of  dis¬ 
placing  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants 
of  all  the  companies.  Accordingly,  more  than 
eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned 
out  of  office  by  a  single  edict.  In  a  short  time 
appeared  a  supplement  to  this  long  list.f  But 
scarcely  had  the  new  office  bearers  been  sworn 

*  About  twenty  years  before  this  time  a  Jesuit  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  retiring  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  country 
gentlemen  of  England :  “  La  nobiltk  Inglese,  senon  se 
legata  in  servigio  di  Corte,  d  in  opera  di  maestrato,  vive, 
e  gode  il  piil  dell'  anno  alia  campagna.  ne’  suoi  pal  asp  e 
podori.  dove  son  liberi  e  padroni ;  e  cib  tanto  pill  solleci- 
fcambnte  i  Cattolici  quanto  pid  utilmente,  si  come  mono 
asservati  cola.” — V  lnghilterra  descritta  dal  P.  Danidlo 
Bartcli,  Roma,  1667. 

“Man*  of  the  popish  sheriffs,”  Johnstone  wrote,  “have 
estates,  and  declare  that  whoever  expects  false  returns 
from  them  will  be  disappointed.  The  popish  gentry  that 
live  at  their  houses  in  the  country  are  much  different 
from  those  that  live  here  in  town.  Several  of  them  have 
refused  to  be  sheriffs  or  deputy  lieutenants.” — Dec.  8,1687. 

Ronquillo  says  the  same.  “  Algunos  Catolicos  que  fue. 
ron  uombrados  por  sherifes  se  han  excusado,”  Jan.  t95j 
1688.  He  some  months  later  assured  his  court  that  the 
Catholic  country  gentlemen  would  willingly  consent  to  a 
•empromise,  of  which  the  terms  shoul '  be  that  the  penal 


in,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  a* 
unmanageable  as  their  predecessors  At  New¬ 
castle  on  Tyne,  the  regulators  appointed  a 
Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  Puritan  aldermen. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  municipal 
body,  thus  remodelled,  would  vote  an  address 
promising  to  support  the  king’s  measures. 
The  address,  however,  was  negatived.  The 
mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  king  that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves 
and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation 
the  government  could  not  reckon  on  more  than 
four  votes.  J  At  Reading,  twenty-four  Tory 
aldermen  were  dismissed.  Twenty-four  new 
aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty-three  of 
these  immediately  declared  against  the  Indul¬ 
gence,  and  were  dismissed  in  their  turn.|  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of 
magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to  the  court. || 
These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
informed  the  States  that  at  many  towns  the 
public  functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet 
changed  in  vain.^j  From  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
regulations,  as  they  were  called,  exceeded  two 
hundred.** * * * § **  The  regulators  indeed  found  that, 
in  not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for 
the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories,  even  while 
murmuring  against  the  king’s  policy,  had  con¬ 
stantly  expressed  respect  for  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  had  disclaimed  all  thoughts  of 
resistance.  Very  different  was  the  language 
of  some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations. 
It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  who,  to  their  own  astonishment  and 
that  of  the  public,  had  been  made  aldermen, 
gave  the  agents  of  the  court  very  distinctly  tc 
understand  that  blood  should  flow  before  Po¬ 
pery  and  arbitrary  power  were  established  in 
England,  j-f 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  gained  by  what  had  as  yet  been  done. 
There  was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  in  which 
they  could  hope  to  effect  their  object.  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed,  and 
other  charters  must  be  granted  confining  the 
elective  franchise  to  very  small  constituent 
bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign. {J 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  he  carried  into 
effect?  In  a  few  of  the  new  charters,  indeed, 
a  right  of  revocation  had  been  reserved  to  the 
crown,  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part 
of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  the  King’s 

laws  should  be  abolished  and  the  test  retained.  “  Estoy 
informado,”  he  says,11  que  los  Catolicos  de  las  provineias 
no  lo  reprueban,  pues  no  pretendiendo  ofieios,  y  siendo 
solo  algunos  de  la  Corte  los  provechosos,  les  parece  que  me- 
joran  su  estado,  quedando  seguros  ellos  y  sus  descendi- 
entes  en  la  religion,  en  la  quietud,  y  en  la  seguridad  da 
sus  haciendas.” — 1688. 

Aug.  2 

f  Privy  Council  Book,  Sept.  25,  1687  ;  Feb.  21,  168^. 

J  Records  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in  Brand’s  History 
of  Newcastle;  Johnstone.  Feb.  21,  168^. 

§  Johnstone,  Feb.  21,  168 J.  (j  Citters,  Feb.  1688. 

If  Ibid.  May  ^y,  1688. 

**  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Council  Book  may  be  ol> 
served  the  words  “Second  regulation,”  and  “  ThJnl  regu¬ 
lation,”  when  a  corporation  had  been  remodelled  more 
ban  once. 

Johnstone,  May  23, 1688. 

Johnstone,  Feb.  21, 1688. 
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Bench.  Few  corporations  were  now  disposed 
t(.  surrender  their  charters  voluntarily,  and 
such  judgments  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of 
ttie  government  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
even  from  such  a  slave  as  Wright.  The  writs 
of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been  brought  a 
few  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  Whig  party  had  been  condemned  by  every 
impartial  man;  yet  those  writs  had  at  least 
the  semblance  of  justice,  for  they  were  brought 
against  ancient  municipal  bodies ;  and  there 
were  few  ancient  municipal  bodies  in  which 
some  abuse,  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a 
penal  proceeding,  had  not  grown  up  in  the 
course  of  ages.  But  the  corporations  now  to 
be  attacked  were  still  in  the  innoc— ice  of  in¬ 
fancy.  The  oldest  among  them  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  its  fifth  year.  It  was  impossible  that 
many  of  them  should  have  committed  offences 
meriting  disfranchisement.  The  judges  them¬ 
selves  were  uneasy.  They  represented  that 
what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  law  and 
justice;  but  all  remonstrance  was  vain.  The 
boroughs  were  commanded  to  surrender  their 
charters.  Few  compl^d  ;  and  the  course  which 
the  king  took  with  those  few  did  not  encourage 
others  to  trust  him.  In  several  towns  the  right 
of  voting  was  taken  away  from  the  common¬ 
alty,  and  given  to  a  very  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by 
oath  to  support  the  candidates  recommended 
by  the  government.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  franchise  was  confined  to  thirteen 
persons.  Yet  even  this  number  was  too  large. 
Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely  through 
the  community  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  together,  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of 
packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the  court  could 
absolutely  depend.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  constituent  body  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury  was  animated  by  the  same  sentiment 
which  was  general  throughout  the  nation,  and 
would,  when  the  decisive  day  should  arrive, 
send  true  Protestants  to  Parliament.  The  re¬ 
gulators,  in  great  wrath,  threatened  to  reduce 
the  number  of  electors  to  three.*  Meanwhile, 
the  great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  their  privileges.  Barnstaple, 
Winchester,  and  Buckingham  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  boldness  of  their  opposition. 
At  Oxford,  the  proposition  that  the  city  should 
resign  its  franchises  to  the  king  was  negatived 
by  eighty  votes  to  two. f  The  Temple  and 
Westminster  Hall  were  in  a  ferment  with  the 
sudden  rush  of  business  from  all  corners  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in  high  practice  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  briefs  from  corporations. 
Ordinary  litigants  complained  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  neglected. J  It  was  evident  tha.t  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  judgment 
could  be  given  in  so  great  a  number  of  import¬ 
ant  cases.  Tyranny  could  ill  brook  this  delay. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the  re¬ 
fractory  boroughs  into  submission.  At  Buck¬ 
ingham  some  of  the  municipal  officers  had 
*pc  ken  of  Jeffreys  in  language  which  was  not 
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laudatory.  They  were  prosecuted,  and  were 
given  to  understand  that  no  mercy  should  be 
shown  to  them  unless  they  would  ransom 
themselves  by  surrendering  their  charter.^  At 
Winchester  still  more  violent  measures  were 
adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched 
into  the  town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burden¬ 
ing  and  harassing  the  inhabitants. ||  The  town 
continued  resolute,  and  the  public  voice  loudly 
accused  the  king  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes 
of  his  brother  of  France.  The  dragonades,  it 
was  said,  had  begun.  There  was,  indeed,  rea¬ 
son  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred  to  James  that 
he  could  not  more  effectually  break  the  spirit 
of'  an  obstinate  town  than  by  quartering  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  inhabitants.  He  must  have  known 
that  this  practice  had  sixty  years  before  ex¬ 
cited  formidable  discontents,  and  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated  by 
Englishmen  than  the  Great  Charter.  But  he 
hoped  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  law  a  de¬ 
claration  that  even  the  Petition  of  Right  could 
not  control  the  prerogative.  He  actually  con¬ 
sulted  Wright  on  this  subject;^  but  Jfia  result 
of  the  consultation  remained  secnet,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs  became 
such  that  a  fear  stronger  than  even  the  fear  of 
the  royal  displeasure  began  to  impose  some  re¬ 
straint  even  on  a  man  so  servile  as  the  chief 
justice. 

While  the  lords  lieutenants  were  questioning 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  while  the  regulators 
were  remodelling  the  boroughs,  all  the  public 
departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  inquisi¬ 
tion.  The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every 
battered  old  Cavalier  who,  in  return  for  blood 
and  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause,  had  obtained 
some  small  place  under  the  keeper  of  the  ward¬ 
robe  or  the  master  of  the  harriers,  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  king  and  the 
Church.  The  commissioners  of  customs  and 
excise  were  ordered  to  attend  his  majesty  at 
the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them 
a  promise  to  support  his  policy,  and  directed 
them  to  require  a  similar  promise  from  all  their 
subordinates.**  One  custom-house  officer  noti¬ 
fied  his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way 
which  excited  both  merriment  and  compassion. 
“I  have,”  he  said,  “fourteen  reasons  for  obey¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  commands,  a  wife  and  thir¬ 
teen  young  children.”! f  Such  reasons  were 
indeed  cogent;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  even  against  such  reasons, 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  this  time  seriously  meditated  a  blow 
which  would  have  reduced  many  thousands  of 
families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  s'ystem  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  wine,  beer,  Oi  coffee  could  then 
be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  rumoured 
that  every  person  holding  such  a  license  wouid 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  en¬ 
gagements  which  had  been  imposed  on  public 
functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his  trade. It 
seems  probable  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been 
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taken,  the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  resort  all  over  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds.  What  effect 
such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of  all 
ranks  would  have  produced  must  be  left  to  con¬ 
jecture.  The  resentment  produced  by  griev¬ 
ances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their  dig¬ 
nity;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
-he  resumption  of  licenses  might  have  done 
what  the  resumption  of  charters  had  failed  to 
do.  Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  St.  James’s  Street,  and  men 
of  business  the  coffee-pot,  round  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  smoke  and  talk  politics,*  in 
Change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs  would  have  been 
wandering  in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller 
at  nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn  where  he 
had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge  deserted.  The 
clown  would  have  regretted  the  hedge  ale¬ 
house,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer, 
and  at  the  chimney  corner  in  winter.  The 
nation  might,  perhaps,  under  such  provocation, 
have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without  waiting 
for  the  hglp  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who 
required  all  the  humblest  servants  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  support  his  policy  on  pain  of  dis¬ 
mission,  would  continue  to  employ  an  attorney 
general  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no 
secret.  Sawyer  had  been  suffered  to  retain 
his  situation  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordinary  indulgence  lie  owed  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  the  government  found 
hi  supplying  his  place.  It  was  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
*rown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  law 
officers  should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  induce 
any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge  to  put 
himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts 
which  the  next  Parliament  would  probably  treat 
as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  provide  a  better  solicitor  general 
than  Powis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing, 
but  who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  his  post.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  labour.  An  attorney, 
the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  was 
much  diminished  by  his  conscientious  scruples, 
was  coupled  with  a  solicitor  whose  want  of 
scruples  made  some  amends  for  his  want  of 
talents.  When  the  government  wished  to  en¬ 
force  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer. 
When  the  government  wished  to  break  the  law, 
recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  king  obtained  the  services  of  an 
advocate  who  was  at  once  baser  than  Powis 
and  abler  than  Sawyei'. 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  court 
with  more  virulence  than  William  Williams. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  reign 
as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist.  When  faction 
was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  the  proroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  he  had  commonly 
been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  demagogues 


who  had  been  accused  of  sedition.  He  was 
allowed  to  possess  considerable  parts  and  know¬ 
ledge.  His  chief  faults  were  supposed  to  bf 
rashness  and  party  spirit.  It  was  not  yet  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  faults  compared  witu  which 
rashness  and  party  spirit  might  well  pass  for 
virtues.  The  government  sought  occasioa 
against  him,  and  easily  found  it.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
narrative  which  Dangerfield  had  written.  This 
narrative,  if  published  by  a  private  man,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  seditious  libel.  A 
criminal  information  was  filed  in  the  King’s 
Bench  against  Williams:  he  pleaded  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Parliament  in  vain;  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually  paid  ;  for 
the  rest,  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  had  been  injuriously  mentioned 
in  Dangerfield’s  narrative,  was  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand  large  da¬ 
mages.  Williams  was  driven  to  extremity. 
At  this  juncture  a  way  of  escape  presented 
itself.  It  was,  indeed,  a  way  which,  to  a  man 
of  strong  principles  or  lygli  spirit,  would  have 
been  more  dreadful  than  beggary,  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  death.  He  might  sell  himself  to  that 
government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy 
and  the  victim.  He  might  offer  to  go  on  the 
forlorn  hope  in  every  assault  on  those  liberties 
and  on  that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inordinate  zeal.  He  might  expiate  his 
AVhiggism  by  performing  services  from  which 
bigoted  Tories,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Bus¬ 
sell  and  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bar¬ 
gain  was  struck.  The  debt  still  due  to  the 
crowui  was  remitted.  Peterborough  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  be¬ 
came  attorney-general.  Williams  was  made 
solicitor,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  was  soon  a  favourite.  Though  in  rank  he 
was  only  the  second  law  officer  of  the  crown,  his 
abilities,  learning,  and  energy  were  such  that  he 
completely  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade.  * 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he 
was  required  to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most 
memorable  state  trial  recorded  in  the  British 
annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1688,  the 
king_put  forth  a  second  Declaration  of  Indul¬ 
gence.  In  this  paper  he  recited  at  length  the 
declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past 
life,  he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  easily  be 
induced  to  depart  from  any  resolution  which 
he  had  formed ;  but,  as  designing  men  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  give  way  in  this  matter,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  employ  those  only  who  were  prepared  to 
concur  in  his  design,  and  that  he  had,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  that  resolution,  dismissed  many  per¬ 
sons  from  civil  and  military  employments.  He 
announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a  Parliament 
in  November,  at  the  latest;  and  he  exhorted 
his  subjects  to  choose  representatives  who 
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would  assist,  him  in  the  great  work  which  he 
had  undertaken.* 

This  declaration  at  first  produced  little  sea- 
sation.  It  contained  nothing  new;  and  men 
wondered  that  the  king  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  a  solemn  manifesto  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind.f  Perhaps  James  was  net¬ 
tled  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  received 
by  the  public,  and  thought  that  his  dignity  and 
authority  would  suffer  unless  he  without  delay 
did  something  novel  and  striking.  On  the 
fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an  order 
in  council  that  his  declaration  of  the  preceding 
week  should  be  read,  on  two  successive  Sun¬ 
days,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  by  the  offi¬ 
ciating  ministers  of  all  the  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels  of  the  kingdom.  In  London  and  in  the 
suburbs  the  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of  May,  in  other 
parts  of  England  on  the  third  and  tenth  of 
June.  The  bishops  were  directed  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  declaration  through  their  respect¬ 
ive  dioceses.  J 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  king,  and  as  a  fatal  blow 
levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own 
profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  order  in  council  was  intended  to  be  felt  by 
them  as  a  cruel  affront.  It  was  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  that  Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in 
a  coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  rhetoric 
of  the  East.  He  would,  he  said,  make  them 
eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all 
dirt.  But,  tyrannical  and  malignant  as  the 
mandate  was,  would  the  Anglican  priesthood 
refuse  to -obey?  The  king’s  temper  was  arbi¬ 
trary  and  severe.  The  proceedings  of  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Commission  were  as  summary  as 
those  of  a  court  martial.  Whoever  ventured 
to  resist  might  in  a  week  be  ejected  from  his 
parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole  income,  pro¬ 
nounced  incapable  of  holding  any  other  spirit¬ 
ual  preferment,  and  left  to  beg  from  door  to 
door.  If,  indeed,  the  whole  body  offered  a 
united  opposition  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  that  even  James  would  scarcely  venture 
to  punish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at  once. 
But  there  was  not  time  to  form  an  extensive 
combination.  The  order  in  council  was  ga¬ 
zetted  on  the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twen¬ 
tieth  the  declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the 
pulpits  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By 
no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascer¬ 
tain  within  a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  one 
tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who  were 
scattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy 
to  collect  in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of 
the  whole  episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well 
be  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to 
read  the  declaration,  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
would  misinterpret  the  refusal,  would  despair 
of  obtaining  any  toleration  from  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  •pf  the  court. 


The  clergy  therefore  hesitated  •  an  1  thii 
hesitation  may  well  be  excused ;  for  some  emi¬ 
nent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence,  Were  disposed  to  recom¬ 
mend  submission.  They  thought  that  a  gene¬ 
ral  opposition  could  hardly  be  expected,  and 
that  a  partial  opposition  would  be  ruinous  to 
individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  day  drew  near,  and  still  there  was 
no  concert  and  no  formed  resolution,  g 

At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers  of  London  won  for  themselves  a  title  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  country.  They  had 
hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  government  as 
part  of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most 
active  and  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by  the 
favours  of  the  court,  had  got  up  addresses  in 
favour  of  the  king’s  measures.  Others,  es¬ 
tranged  by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel 
wrongs  both  from  the  Church  of  England  and 
from  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  seen  with  re¬ 
sentful  pleasure  the  tyrannical  prinye  and  the 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by  a  bitter  en¬ 
mity,  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
help  of  sects  lately  persecuted  and  despised. 
But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.  The  time  had  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  ;  and 
the  Dissenters,  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed 
themselves  side  by  side  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  this  coalition ;  but  the  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body 
made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks 
outran  that  of  the  pastors.  Those  Presbyte¬ 
rian  and  Independent  teachers  who  showed  an 
inclination  to  take  part  with  the  king  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  received  dis¬ 
tinct  notice  that,  unless  they  changed  their 
conduct,  their  congregations  would  neither 
hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flat 
tered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
over  a  great  body  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
royal  side,  found  himself,  on  a  sudden,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who 
had  lately  revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide, 
sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  hid  himself 
from  the  public  eye.  Deputations  waited  on 
several  of  the  London  clergy  imploring  them 
not  to  judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the 
abject  addresses  which  had  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  exhorting  them,  placed, 
as  they  were,  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to 
play  the  men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and 
for' the  faith  deliveAd  to  the  saints.  These 
assurances  were  received  with  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude.  Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
had  to  decide  whether  on  Sunday,  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  king’s 
command.  The  London  clergy,  then  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  their 
profession,  held  a  meeting.  Fifteen  doctors  of 
divinity  were  present.  Tillotson,  dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  tk* 
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age,  came  thither  from  a  sick-bed.  Sherlock, 
master  of  the  Temple,  Patrick,  dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  and  rector  of  the  important  parish  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleet, 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  attended.  The  general  feeling  of 
the  assembly  seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  order  in  council. 
The  dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and  might 
have  produced  fatal  consequences,  if  it  had  not 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler,  vicar  of  St. 
Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a  small  but  remark¬ 
able  class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of 
civil  liberty  which  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Calvin  with  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Ar- 
minius.*  Standing  up,  Fowler  spoke  thus: 
“  I  must  be  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple 
that  argument  can  throw  no  new  light  on  it, 
and  can  only  beget  heat.  Let  every  man  say 
Yes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But  this  declara¬ 
tion  I  cannpt  in  conscience  read.”  Tillotson, 
Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stillingfleet  declared 
that  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  ma¬ 
jority  yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so 
respectable.  A  resolution  by  which  all  present 
pledged  themselves  to  one  another  not  to  read 
the  declaration  was  then  drawn  up.  Patrick 
was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it :  Fowler 
was  the  second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the 
city,  and  was  speedily  subscribed  by  eighty-five 
incumbents,  j- 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  were  anx¬ 
iously  deliberating  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  take.  On  tlr>  twelfth  of  May  a  grave 
and  learned  company  was  assembled  round  the 
table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth.'  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  White, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Tennison,  rector 
of  St.  Martin's  parish,  were  among  the  guests. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncom¬ 
promising  friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  in¬ 
vited.  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  intruded 
himself  on  the  meeting,  probably  as  a  spy. 
While  he  remained,  no  confidential  communi¬ 
cation  could  take  place ;  but  after  his  departure, 
the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  full 
was  propounded  and  discussed.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  declaration  ought  not  to 
be  read.  Letters  were  forthwith  written  to 
several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to  ! 
come  up  without  delay  to  London,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metropolitan  at 
this  conjuncture.!  As  there  was  little  doubt 
that  these  letters  would  be  opened  if  thev 
passed  through  the  office  in  Lombard  Street, 
they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the  nearest 
country  post-towns  on  the  different  roads.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been 
so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suf¬ 
fering  from  indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.  The 


*  That  very  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alexander  Knox, 
whose  eloquent  conversation  and  elahorate  letters  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  learned, 
I  suspect,  much  of  his  theological  system  from  Fowler’s  writ¬ 
ings  Fowler's  book  on  the  Design  of  Christianity  was 
assailed  by  John  Bunyan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing 
can  justify,  hut  which  the  hirth  and  breeding  of  the  honest 
Li.,  k<t  in  some  degree  excuse. 


letter  addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  was,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  de¬ 
tained  by  a  post-master ;  and  that  prelate,  In¬ 
ferior  to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  in 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  of  his  order,  did  not 
reach  London  in  time.$  His  namesake,  Wil 
liam  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a  pious, 
honest,  and  learned  man,  hut  of  slender  judg¬ 
ment,  and  half  crazed  by  liis  persevering  en¬ 
deavours  to  extract  from  Daniel  and  the  Reve¬ 
lation  some  information  about  the  Pope  and 
the  King  of  France,  hastened  to  the  capital, 
and  arrived  on  the  sixteenth.  ||  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  came  the  excellent  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Sir 
John  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol,  a  baronet 
of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and 
of  other  eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
Tillotson,  Tennison,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and 
Sherlock  were  present.  Prayers  were  solemnly 
read  before  the  consultation  began.  After  long 
deliberation,  a  petition  embodying  the  general 
sense  was  written  by  the  archbishop  with  his 
own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  much 
felicity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and 
inelegant  structure  of  the  sentences  brought 
on  Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  he  bore  with 
less  patience  than  he  showed  under  much 
heavier  trials  ;  but  in  substance  nothing  coulc} 
be  more  skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable 
document.  All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was 
earnestly  disclaimed.  The  king  was  assured 
that  the  Church  still  was,  as  she  ever  had  been, 
faithful  to  the  throne.  He  was  assured,  also, 
that  the  bishops  would,  in  proper  place  and 
time,  as  lords  of  Parliament  and  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that 
they  by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  Par¬ 
liament  had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present 
reign,  declared  that  the  sovereign  was  not  con¬ 
stitutionally  competent  to  dispense  with  sta¬ 
tutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The"  declaration 
was  therefore  illegal ;  and  the  petitioners  could 
not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  he 
parties  to  the  solemn  publication  of  an  illegal 
declaration  in  the  house  of  God,  and  during  the 
time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and 
by  six  of  his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening;  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  declaration  was  to  he  read 
in  the  churches  of  London.  It  was  .necessary 
to  put  the  paper  into  the  king’s  hands  without 
delay.  The  six  bishops  set  off  for  Whitehall. 
The  archbishop,  who  had  long  been  forbidden 
the  court,  did  not  accompany  them.  Lloyd, 
leaving  his  five  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  went 
to  Sunderland,  and  begged  that  minister  to 
read  the  petition,  and  to  ascertain  when  the 

f  Johnstone,  May  23,  16S8.  There  is  a  satirical  poem  on 
this  meeting  entitled  the  Clerical  Cabal. 

1  Clarendon’s*  Diary,  May  22,  1688. 

2  Extracts  from  Tanner  MS.  in  Howell’s  State  Trials ; 
Life  of  Prideaux  ;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  May  16  and  17,  1688 

11  Clarendon’s  Diary,  May  16  and  17,  1688. 
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king  would  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Sunder¬ 
land,  afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused 
to  look  at  the  paper,  but  went  immediately  to 
the  royal  closet.  James  directed  that  the 
bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had  heard 
from  his  tool  Cartwright  that  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  they 
wished  for  some  little  modifications  in  form, 
and  that  they  meant  to  present  an  humble  re¬ 
quest  to  that  effect.  His  majesty  was  therefore 
in  very  good  humour.  When  they  knelt  before 
him,  he  graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the 
paper  from  Lloyd,  and  said,  “  This  is  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury’s  hand.”  “Yes,  sir,  his  own 
hand,”  was.  the  answer.  James  read  the  peti¬ 
tion  ;  he  folded  it  up ;  and  his  countenance 
grew  dark.  “  This,”  he  said,  “is  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  your 
Church,  especially  from  some  of  you.  This  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion.”  The  bishops  broke 
out  into  passionate  professions  of  loyalty  ;  but 
the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words 
over  and  over.  “I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion.”  “Rebellion,”  cried  Trelawney, 
falling  on  his  knees.  “  For  God’s  sake,  sir,  do 
not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No  Trelawney 
can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that  my  family  has 
fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  1  served 
your  majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west.” 
“We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,”  said  Lake. 
“  We  shall  not  raise  another.”  “We  rebel!” 
exclaimed  Turner  ;  “  we  are  ready  to  die  at 
your  majesty’s  feet.”  “  Sir,”  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  “I  hope  that  you  will  grant 
to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you 
grant  to  all  mankind.”  Still  James  went  on. 
“  This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  re¬ 
bellion.  Did  ever  a  good  Churchman  question 
the  dispensing  power  before,?  Have  not  some 
of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for  it?  It 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will  have  my  de¬ 
claration  published.”  “We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,”  answered  Ken;  “our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  to  your  majesty.  We  honour 
you,  but  we  fear  God.”  “  Have  I  deserved 
this  ?”  said  the  king,  more  and  more  angry ; 
“  I,  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
Church  !  1  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of 
you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall 
be  published.  You  are  trumpeters  of  sedition. 
What  do  you  do  here  ?  Go  to*  your  dioceses, 
and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this 
paper.  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  will  remem¬ 
ber  you  that  have  signed  it.”  “  God’s  will  be 
done,”  said  Ken.  “God  has  given  me  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,”  said  the  king,  “and  I  will 
maintain  it.  I  tell  you  that  there  are  still 
seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.”  The  bishops  respect¬ 
fully  retired.*  That  very  evening  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  appeared  word  for  word  in  print,  was  laid 
on  the  tables  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  and 
was  cried  about  the  streets.  Everywhere  the 
people  rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to 
stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the  printer 
Cleared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours  by 
this  penny  broadside.  This  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  it  is  an  exaggeration  which 
proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.  How  the 

*  Sancroft’s  Narrative,  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS.; 
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petition  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  San- 
croft  declared  that  he  had  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  publication,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  himself 
written,  and  which  James  had  taken  out  of 
Lloyd’s  hand.  The  veracity  of  the  archbishop 
is  beyond  all  suspicion.  It  is,  however,  by  iid 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  whtj 
assisted  in  framing  the  petition  may  have  re¬ 
membered  so  short  a  composition  accurately,  and 
may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  however,  was,  that  some  person  about 
the  king  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous. f 
Scarcely  less  sensation  was  produced  by  a  short 
letter  which  was  written  with  great  power  of 
argument  and  language,  printed  secretly,  and 
largely  circulated  on  the  same  day  by  the  post 
and  by  the  common  carrier's.  A  copy  was  sent 
to  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  The 
writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger 
which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate 
would  incur,  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner 
the  still  greater  danger  of  submission.  “  If  we 
read  the  declaration,”  said  he,  “we  fall  to  rise 
no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised.  We 
fall  amid  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  com¬ 
pliance  will  have  ruined.”  Some  thought  that 
this  paper  came  from  Holland.  Others  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux,  dean  of 
Norwich,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  dis¬ 
tributing  it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously 
extolled  by  the  general  voice ;  but  some  mur¬ 
murs  were  heard.  It  was  said  that  such  grave 
men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  con¬ 
science  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  ought  to 
have  remonstrated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  him 
to  leave  him  in  the  dark  till  within  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of  tire 
declaration  ?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the 
order  in  council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The 
inference  seemed  to  be  that  the  petition  was 
intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind,  but 
merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people.  J 
These  complaints  were  utterly  groundless.  The 
king  had  laid  on  the  bishops  a  command  new, 
surprising,  and  embarrassing.  It  was  their 
duty  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sense  of  the 
profession  of  which  they  were  the  heads  before 
they  took  any  step.  They  were  dispersed  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them  were  dis¬ 
tant  from  others  a  full  week’s  journey.  James 
allowed  them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  them¬ 
selves,  to  meet,  to  deliberate,  and  to  decide  ; 
and  he  surely  had  no  right  to  think  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to 
a  close  before  he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time  to  revoke 
his  order  if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  sc. 
He  might  have  called  together  his  council  ’on 
Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might 
have  been  known  throughout  London  and  the 
suburbs  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  The  Saturday, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  re¬ 
lenting  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  the 
Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long  remembered 

In  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  were 

f  Burnet,  i.  741;  Revolution  Politics;  Higgins’s  Short 
View. 

J  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  15f>. 
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about  a  hundred  parish  churches.  In  only  \  to  put  forth  a  second  order,  enjoining  th*> 
four  of  these  was  the  order  in  council  obeyed,  j  clergy,  in  high  and  angry  terms,  to  publish  his 
At  Saint  Gregory’s  the  declaration  was  read  by  declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  wrho  should 
a  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he  be  refractory  with  instant  suspension.  This 


uttered  the  first  words,  the  whole  congregation 
rose  and  withdrew.  At  Saint  Matthew’s,  in 
Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named  Timothy  Hall, 
who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as  broker 
for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of 
pardons,  and  who  now  had  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in  like 
manner  left  alone  in  his  church.  At  Sergeant’s 
Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy ;  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  in  order  to  see  that  the  royal  mandate 
was  obeyed,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London, 
took  for  his  text  that  day  the  noble  answer  of 
the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant,  “Be  it 
known  unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  set  up.”  Even  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James’s  Palace  the  officiating  minister 
had  the  corn-age  to  disobey  the  order.  The 
Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took 
place  that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  officiated  there  as  dean.  As  soon 
as  he  began  to  read  the.  declaration,  murmurs 
and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the 
choir  drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his 
hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place 
was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situation 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.* * 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the 
nation  as  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The 
spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Baxter 
from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the 
bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch 
minister,  a  few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the 
States  General  that  the  Anglican  priesthood 
had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  to  an 
incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Nonconformists,  he  said,  was,  that  they  would 
rather  continue  to  be  under  the  penal  statutes 
than  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  pre¬ 
lates.  f 

Anotherweek  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed 
away.  Sunday  came  again.  Again  the  churches 
of  the  capital  were  thronged  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;  the  declaration  was  read  nowhere 
except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 
read  the  week  before.  The  minister  who  had 
officiated  at  the  chapel  in  Saint  James’s  Palace 
had  been  turned  out  of  his  situation,  and  amore 
obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper  in 
his  hand  ;  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  articulate.  In  truth,  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  nation  had  now  become  such  as 
none  but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very 
worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could  without 
much  discomposure  encounter.  J 

Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised. 
What  step  was  he  next  to  take  ?  He  must 
either  advance  or  recede  ;  and  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  with¬ 
out  humiliation.  At  one  moment  he  determined 


*  Citters,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  740;  and  Lord  Dart- 
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order  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  then 
recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent  to  the  press, 
then  recalled  a  second  time,  j  A  different  plan 
was  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  were  for 
rigorous  measures.  The  prelates  who  had 
signed  the  petition  might  be  cited  before  tire 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  deprived  of  their 
sees.  But  to  this  course  strong  objections 
were  urged  in  council.  It  had  been  announced 
that  the  houses  would  be  convoked  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  Lords  would  assuredly 
treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a  nullity, 
would  insist  that  Sancroft  and  his  fellow  peti¬ 
tioners  should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at  best  was 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence 
with  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and 
the  peers.  If,  therefore,  it  were  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  punish  the  bishops,  the  punishment 
ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  known 
course  of  English  law.  Sunderland  had  from 
the  beginning  objected,  as  far  as  he  durst,  to 
the  order  in  council.  He  now  suggested  a 
course  which,  though  not  free  from  incon¬ 
veniences,  was  the  most  prudent  and  the  most 
dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had  left,  open  to 
the  government.  .The  king  might  with  grace 
and  majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt  by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  that  he  could  not  for¬ 
get  all  the  services  rendered  by  that.  Church,  in 
trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and 
to  himself ;  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely 
by  men  whom  conscience,  ill  informed  indeed, 
and  unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  from  obeying  his  commands;  and  that 
he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  reflections  would 
inflict  whenever  they  should  calmly  compare 
their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only 
Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been  for 
moderate  counsels,  but  Dover  and  Arundell, 
leaned  toward' this  proposition.  Jeffreys,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors 
as  the  seven  bishops  were  suffered  to  escape 
with  a  mere  reprimand.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  in  which  he  sat  as  chief,  or, 
rather,  as  sole  judge ;  for  the  load  of  public 
hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was  too 
much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead  and  ob¬ 
durate  heart,  and  he  shrank  from  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  would  have  incurred  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  church  and  the  favourites  of  the  nation. 
He  therefore  recommended  a  criminal  informa¬ 
tion.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  should 
be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on 
a  charge  of  seditious  libel.  That  they  would 
be  convicted  it  was  scarcety  possible  to  doubt. 
The  judges  and  their  officers  were  tools  of  the 
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court.  Since  the  old  charter  of  the  city  of 
London  had  been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner 
whom  the  government  was  bent  on  bringing  to 
punishment  had  been  absolved  by  a  jury.  The 
refractory  prelates  would  probably  be  con¬ 
demned  to  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  would  be  glad  to  ransom  themselves 
by  serving,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
designs  of  the  sovereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it  was  notified 
to  the  bishops  that  on  the  eighth  of  June  they 
must  appear  before  the  king  in  council.  Why 
so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of 
the  offenders,  terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might 
submit  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  declaration  in  their  diocesses,  and  might, 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him,  persuade 
their  clergy  to  obey  his  order.  If  such  was 
his  hope,  it  was  signally  disappointed.  Sun¬ 
day,  the  third  of  June,  came,  and  all  parts  of 
England  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester, 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Exeter  had  signed 
copies  of  the  petition  in  token  of  their  appro¬ 
bation.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  refused 
to  distribute  the  declaration  among  his  clergy. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it,  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  remorse  and  shame  for  having  done 
so.  Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with 
the  order  in  council.  In  the  great  diocese  of 
Chester,  including  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
only  three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by 
Cartwright  to  obey  the  king.  In  the  diocese 
of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes. 
In  only  four  of  these  was  the  declaration  read. 
The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  scruples  of  the  minister  of  the  ordinary 
of  Chatham,  who  depended  on  the  government 
for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic  let¬ 
ter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Admiralty.  “I  cannot,”  he  wrote, 
“reasonably  expect  your  honour’s  protection. 
God’s  will  be  done.  I  must  choose  suffering 
rather  than  sin.”j- 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June,  the 
seven  prelates,  furnished  by  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  England  with  full  advice,  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  were  called  into  the  council  cham¬ 
ber.  Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table. 
The  chancellor  took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to 
the  archbishop,  and  said,  “Is  this  the  paper 
which  your  grace  wrote,  and  which  the  six 
bishops  present  delivered  to  his  majesty  ? 
Sancroft  looked  at  the  paper,  turned  to  the 
king,  and  spoke  thus:  “Sir-,  I  stand  here  a 
culprit.  I  never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  1  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all 
could  I  think  that  I  should  be  charged  with  |ny 
offence  against  my  king;  but  since  I  am  so  un¬ 
happy  as~to  be  in  this  situation,  your  majesty 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  avail  myself  of  my 
lawful  right  to  decline  saying  any  thing  which 
may  criminate  me.”  “This  is  mere  chicanery,” 
said  the  king.  “I  hope  that  your  grace  will 
not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand.” 
“  Sir,”  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much 
among  the  casuists,  “all  divines  agree  that  a 
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person  situated  as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer 
such  a  question.”  The  king,  as  slow  of  under¬ 
standing  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  what  the  pi  elates  meant.  He  persisted, 
and  was  evidently  becoming  very  angry.  “Sir,” 
said  the  archbishop,  “I  am  not  bound  to  accuse 
myself.  Nevertheless,  if  your  majesty  posi¬ 
tively  commands  me  to  answer,  I  will  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  a  just  and  generous  prince 
will  not  suffer  what  I  say  in  obedience  to  his 
orders  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against  me.” 
“You  must  not  capitulate  with  your  sovereign,” 
said  the  chancellor.  “No,”  said  the  king;  “I 
will  not  give  any  such  command.  If  you  choose 
to  deny  your  own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  you.” 

The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the 
ante-chamber,,  and  repeatedly  called  back  into 
the  council  room.  At  length  James  positively 
commanded  them  to  answer  the  question.  He 
did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them;  but  they, 
not  unnaturally,  supposed  that,  after  what  had 
passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied  in  his 
command.  Sancroft  acknowledged  his  hand¬ 
writing,  and  his  brethren  followed  his  example. 
They  were  then  interrogated  about  the  meaning 
of  some  words  in  the  petition,  and  about  the 
letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much 
effect  all  over  the  kingdom;  but  their  language 
was  so  guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the 
examination.  The  chancellor  then  told  them 
that  a  criminal  information  for  libel  would  be 
exhibited  against  them  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  called  upon  them  to  enter  into  recog¬ 
nisances.  They  refused.  They  were  peers  of 
the  realm,  they  said.  They  were  advised  by 
the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no 
peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recogni¬ 
sance  in  a  case  of  libel,  and  they  should  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing  the 
privilege  of  their  order.  Tfie  king  was  so  ab¬ 
surd  as  to  think  himself  personally  affronted 
because  they  thought  fit,  on  a  legal  question, 
to  be  guided  by  legal  advice.  “Lou  believe 
everybody,”  he  said,  “rather  than  me.”  He 
was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed;  for  he  had 
gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  send  them  to  prison;  and, 
though  he  by  no  means  foresaw  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  step,  he  foresaw  probably 
enough  to  disturb  him.  They  were  resolute. 
A  warrant  was  therefore  made  out,  directing 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them  in 
safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was  manned  to  con¬ 
vey  them  down  the  river.  J 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  bishops 
were  before  the  council.  The  public  anxiety 
was  intense.  A  great  multitude  filled  the  courts 
of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets. 
Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day  with 
the  cool  air  of  the  Thames,  but  on  this  evening 
the  whole  river  was  alive  with  wherries  When 
the  seven  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the  emo 
tions  of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint. 
Thousands  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud 
for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  Christian  cou¬ 
rage  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrant 
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rsfis.ise-d  by  all  the  aigocry  of  Mary.  Many 
las!  ■  i 

ir.  ;-;ie  r.;‘_  « ater.  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to 
bless  ti  im.  -ill  down  the  river.  from  Whitehall 
t;  L.-ml  n  E-:  :_re.  the  royal  barge  passed  be¬ 
tween  lines  :-f  boats,  from  “which  arose  a  shout 
of  “God  hiss  y  ur  lordships."’  The  king,  in 
great  alarm,  gave  criers  that  the  garrison  of 
the  I :  —  er  should  he  doubled,  that  the  guards 
should  be  ready  for  action,  and  that  two  com¬ 
panies  sh  i  eld  be  detached  from  every  regiment 
in  the  tin c  la,  and  sent  up  instantly  to  Lou¬ 
don.  But  the  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the 
means  of  coercing  the  people  shared  ail  the 
fee inns  if  the  pec  pie.  The  very  sentinels  “ho 
were  under  arms  at  the  Traitor's  Gate  reve- 
nenhy  asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs 
vtoB  they  were  to  guard,  r : :  E  iward  Hales 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Tie  was  little 
inclined  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness, 
for  he  was  an  apostate  from  that  Church  for 
which  they  suffered,  and  he  held  several  lucra¬ 
tive  :  sts  :  y  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power 
against  whi  ch  they  had  protested.  He  learned 
with  ir  lignati-n  that  his  s".  tiers  were  drink¬ 
ing  the  health  cf  the  bishops.  He  ordered  his 
officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no  more:  but  the 
off:;rs  came  back  with  a  report  that  the  thing 
could  not  :  e  prevented,  and  that  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Xor  was  it  only  by 
carousing  that  the  troops  showed  their  reve¬ 
rence  ::r  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  There  was 
such  a  show  if  devotion  tin  lghout  the  Tower. 

'  -  . 
good  lot  if  evil  and  for  making  the  persecu¬ 
te :  n  of  his  faithful  servants  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  many  siuls.  AH  day  the  coaches  and  live¬ 
ries  of  the  first  nobles  of  England  were  seen 
round  the  prison  gates.  Thousands  of  humbler 
spectators  constantly  covered  Tcwer  Hill.* 
But  among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and 
sympathy  which  tie  prelates  received,  there 
v;.s  me  wiich  mire  than  all  the  res:  enraged 
ani  Camel  the  king.  He  learned  that  a  de- 
putar  m  of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  tad 
viatei  tie  Tower.  He  sent  for  four  of  these 
p-ers  ns.  and  hi  ir.  self  upbraided  them.  They 
courageous". y  answered  that  they  thought  it 
them  Jury  ; forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand 
by  mer.  wo:  stood  by  The  Protestant  relirion.f 
5c  i  toe  gates  f  the  1  : 

closet  in  me  prisoners  when  an  event  took 
.see  which  increased  the  public  excitement 
t  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  'did  not 
expect  to  "be  delivered  till  July.  But  ou  the 
;  -  .  .  ;  -  ■  • 
ccur;  :..  it  wms  served  that  the  king  seemed 
to  he  anno: us  about  her  state.  In  the  eveninsr. 
hiwever.  she  sat  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
nfi-1  near  mi  might.  Then  she  was  carried  in  a 
se can  t:  ratnt  ,  .imes's  Palace,  where  apart¬ 
ments  ha  a  been  very  hastily  fitted  np  for  her 
re-espri  n.  5'n  messengers  were  running 
about  on  all  lirectoons  to  summon  physicians 
ant  rr.fsts.  lords  of  the  council,  and  ladies 
otf  the  bed-chamber.  In  a  few  hours  many 
public  functionaries  and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  on  the  queen's  room.  There,  on  the 
m.  mor.g  cf  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  a  day 
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long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithful  adherents 
of  a  bad  cause,  was  born  the  most  unfortunate 
of  princes,  destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of 
exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of  h  nourg 
m  ore  galling  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as 
make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun 
before  his  birth.  The  nation  over  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  course  of  succession, 
he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  persuaded 
that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By 
whatever  evidence  the  fact  of  his  birth  had 
been  proved,  a  considerable  number  of  pieople 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful 
sleight  of  hand  ;  and  the  evidence,  partly  from 
accident,  partly  from  gross  mismanagement, 
was  open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bed-chamber 
when  the  child  first  saw  the  light,  but  none  of 
them  enjoyed  any  large  measure  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Of  the  privy  councillors  present,  half 
were  Roman  Catholics;  and  those  who  called 
themselves  Protestants  were  generally  regarded 
as  traitors  to  their  country  and  their  God. 
Many  of  the  women  in  attendance  were  French, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  Engli-h  ladies, 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  the  wives 
of  Papists.  Some  persons  who  were  peculiarly 
entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony 
would  have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to 
reason,  were  absent,  and  for  their  absence  the 
king  was  held  responsible.  The  Princess  Anne 
was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex 
and  her  experience  qualified  her  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  her  sister's  birtlright  and  her  own. 
She  had  conceived  strong  suspicions,  which 
were  daily  confirmed  by  eir  rumstanees  trifling 
or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  the  queen 
carefully  shunned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed 
to  spilt  a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  effect 
of  delicacy. I  In  this  temper  Anne  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  he  present  and  vigilant  when  the 
critical  day  should  arirve ;  but  she  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  at  her  post  a  month 
before  that  day,  and  had.  in  compliance  it  was 
said,  with  her  father’s  advice,  gone  to  drink 
the  Bath  waters.  Saneroft,  whose  great  place 
made  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  on  whose  pro¬ 
bity  the  nation  placed  entire  reliance,  had  a 
few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
James.  The  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors 
of  the  rights  of  the  two  princesses.  The  Hutch 
ambassador  might  be  regarded  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  William,  who.  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood  and  consort  of  the  king’s  eldest  daughter, 
had  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  J ames 
never  thought  of  summoning  any  member,  male 
or  To  m  ale.  of  the  family  of  Hyde:  nor  was  the 
Dutch  ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  king  of  the 
fraud  which  his  people  imputed  to  him ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  per¬ 
verseness  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  error 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  suspicions  which  were  abroad.  J  He 
ought  to  have  known  that  those  suspicions 
would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidente  of  wem- 
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bers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  persons  who. 
though  they  might  call  themselves  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  shown  themselves 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour.  That 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  is  true.  But  he  had 
twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrangements.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  crowding  Saint  James’s 
Palace  with  bigots  and  sycophants  on  whose 
word  the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  some  eminent  persons  whose  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  princesses  and  to  the  established 
religion  was  unquestionable. 

At  a  later  period,  wlfen  he  had  paid  dearly 
for  his  foolhardy  contempt  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  the  fashion  at  St.  Germain's  to  excuse  him 
bv  throwing  the  blame  on  others.  Some  Jaco¬ 
bites  charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept 
out  of  the  way ;  nay,  they  were  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  Sancroft  had  artfully  provoked  the 
king  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
the  evidence  which  was  to  confound  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  the  maleeontents  might  be  defective.* 
The  absurdity  of  these  imputations  is  palpable. 
Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  foreseeu 
that  the  queen's  calculations  would  turn  out  to 
be  erroneous  by  a  whole  month?  Had  those 
calculations  been  correct,  Anne  would  have 
been  back  from  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would  have 
been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample  time  for  the 
birth.  At  all  events,  the  maternal  uncles  of 
the  king's  daughters  were  neither  at  a  distance 
nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who 
summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover, 
Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland,  and  Mul- 
grave,  could  just  easily  have  summoned 
Clarendon.  If  they  were  privy  councillors,  so 
was  he.  II is  house  was  in  Jermyn  street,  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber  of  the 
queen;  yet  he'  was  left  to  learn  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  from  the  agitation  and  whispers  of  the 
congregation,  that  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be 
heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown. f  Was  it  a 
disqualification  that  he  was  the  near  kinsman 
of  the  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark?  Or 
was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  unaltera¬ 
bly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England? 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that  an  im¬ 
posture  had  been  practised".  Papists  had,  dur¬ 
ing  some  months,  been  predicting,  from  the 
pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  had  now  accomplished  their 
own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who  could  not 
be  corrupted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously 
excluded.  Anne  had  been  tricked  into  visiting 
Bath.  The  primate  had.  on  the  very  day  pre¬ 
ceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  vil- 
lanv,  been  sent  to  prison  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  law  and  of  the  privileges  of  peerage. 
Not  a  single  man  or  woman  who  had  the 
smallest  interest  in  detecting  the  fraud  had 
been  suffered  to  be  present.  The  queen  had 
been  removed  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  Saint  James's  Palace,  because  that 

«  Clarke's  Life  of  .lames  the  Second,  ii.  159.  160. 

i  Clarendon's  Diary,  dune  10,  16SS. 

*  Johnstone  gives  in  a  very  few  words  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  th.  ,-ase  against  the  king.  -The  generality  of 
peonh-  conclude  all  is  a  trick  ;  because  they  snv  the  reckon¬ 
ing’ is  clumped,  the  princess  sent  away,  none  of  t lie  Cla¬ 
rendon  family  nor  the  Dutch  ambassador  sent  for,  the 


palace,  less  commodious  for  honest  purposes 
than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passages 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits. 
There,  amid  a  circle  of  zealots  who  thought 
nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  Church,  and  of  courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich 
and  aggrandize  themselves,  a  new-born  child 
had  been  introduced  into  the  royal  bed,  and 
then  handed  round  in  triumph  as  heir  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions — 
suspicions  unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
unnatural — the  people  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly 
victims  of  the  tyrant  who,  having  long  foully 
injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  iniquity  by  more  foully  injuring  his 
children,  t 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspect¬ 
ing  foul  play,  and  not  aware  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England,  ordered  prayers  to 
be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with 
a  formal  message  of  congratulation.  Zule¬ 
stein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all  the  people 
whom  he  met  open  mouthed  about  the  infa¬ 
mous  fraud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
saw  every  hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the 
pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He  soon  wrote  to 
the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten  believed 
the  child  to  have  been  born  of  the  queen.  § 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  mean¬ 
while  strengthened  the  interest  which  their 
situation  excited.  On  the  evening  of  the  Black 
Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they  were 
committed,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at 
the  hour  of  divine  service.  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced  that  in  the 
second  lesson  were  these  words;  “In  all  things 
approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses, 
in  stripes,  in  imprisonments.”  All  zealous 
Churchmqn  were  delighted  by  this  coincidence, 
and  remembered  how  iquch  comfort,  a  similar 
coincidence  had  given,  near  forty  years  before, 
to  Charles  the  First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  ninth,  a  letter  came  from  Sunderland  en¬ 
joining  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  to  read  the 
declaration  during  divine  service  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the 
order  in  council  for  the  reading  in  London  had 
long  expired,  this  proceeding  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind 
to  the  venerable  prisoners.  The  chaplain  re¬ 
fused  to  comply;  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation,  and  tiie  chapel  was  shut  up.|| 

The  bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them 
by  the  firmness  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  endured  confinement,  by  the  modesty  and 
meekness  with  which  they  received  the  ap¬ 
plauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
by  the  loyal  attachment  which  they  professed 
for  the  tyrant  who  sought  their  destruction. 
They  remained  only  a  week  in  custody.  On 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of 

suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  sermons,  the  confidence  of  the 
priests,  the  hurry.”— June  13,  1688. 

I  Ronquillo,  Ronquillo  adds,  that  what  Zule¬ 

stein  said  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  was  strictly  true. 

1  Cittcrs,  June  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary,  ,’uuo  18. 
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term,  they  were  brought  before  the  King’s 
Bench.  An  immense  throng  awaited  their 
coming.  From  the  landing-place  to  the  Court 
of  Requests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of 
spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded  them. 
“Friends,”  said  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed, 
“honour  the  king;  and  remember  us  in  your 
prayers.”  These  humble  and  pious  expres¬ 
sions  moved  the  hearers  even  to  tears.  When 
at  length  the  procession  had  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd  into  the  presence  of  the 
ju  iges,  the  attorney  general  exhibited  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
prepare,  and  moved  that  the  defendants  might 
be  ordered  to  plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side  objected  that  the  bishops  had  been  unlaw¬ 
fully  committed,  and  were  therefore  not  regu¬ 
larly  before  the  court.  The  question  whether 
a  peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  recogni¬ 
sances  on  a  charge  of  libel  was  argued  at  great 
length,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges 
in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  -day  fortnight,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  were  allowed  to  be  at 
large  on  their  own  recognisances.  The  crown 
lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  requiring  sure¬ 
ties,  for  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twenty-one 
temporal  peers  of  the  highest  consideration 
should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three  for  each 
defendant;  and  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no 
slight  blow  to  the  government.  It  was  also 
known  that  one  of  the  most  opulent  Dissenters 
of  the  city  had  begged  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  giving  security  for  Ken. 

The  bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to 
their  own  homes.  The  common  people,  who 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had 
been  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody 
and  were  suffered  to  go  away  in  freedom,  ima- 
gined  that  the  good  cause  was  prospering. 
Loud  acclamations  were  raised.  The  steeples 
of  the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the -bells  of  his  own  abbey 
ringing  merrily.  He  promptly  silenced  them  ; 
but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut¬ 
tering.  The  bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well- 
wishers.  Woyd  was  detained  in  Palace  Yard 
by  admirers  who  struggled  to  touch  his  hands 
and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till  Claren¬ 
don,  with  some  difficulty,  rescued  him  and  con¬ 
veyed  him  home  by  a  by-path.  Cartwright,  it 
is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal 
habit  asked  and  received  his  blessing.  A  by¬ 
stander  cried  out,  “Do  you  know  who  blessed 
ou?”  “Surely,”  said  he  who  had  just  been 
onoured  by  the  benediction,  “it  was  one  of 
the  seven.”  “No,”  said  the  other,  “it  is  the 
popish  Bishop  of  Chester.”  “Popish  dog,” 
cried  the  enraged  Protestant,  “take  your  bless¬ 
ing  back  again.” 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the  agita¬ 
tion,  that  the  Dutch  ambassador  was  surprised 
to  see  the  day  close  without  an  insurrection. 


*  For  the  events  of  this  day,  see  the  State  Trials ;  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  Diary;  Luttrell’B  Diary;  CHters,  June  1  i ; 
Johnstone,  June  18;  Revolution  Politics. 


The  king  had  been  by  no  means  at  ease.  In 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any 
disturbance,  he  had  passed  the  morning  in  re¬ 
viewing  several  battalions  of  infantry  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had 
needed  their  services.  When  Sancroft  reached 
Lambeth  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  the  grena¬ 
dier  guards,  who  were  quartered  in  that  su¬ 
burb,  assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  palace. 
They  formed  in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left, 
and  asked  his  benediction  as  he  went  through 
them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented  them  from 
lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return  to 
his  dwelling.  There  were,  however,  many  bon 
fires  that  evening  in  the  city.  Two  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings,  were  seized 
by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  ignominiously 
branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees 
from  those  who  had  lately  been  his  prisoners. 
They  refused  to  pay  any  thing  for  a  detention 
which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer 
whose  commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a 
nullity.  The  lieutenant  hinted  very  intelligibly 
that,  if  they  came  into  his  hands  again,  they 
should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and  should  lie 
on  bare  stones.  “  AYe  are  under  our  king’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,”  was  the  answer,  “  and  most  deeply 
do  we  feel  it;  but  a  fellow-subject  who  threat¬ 
ens  us  does  but  lose  his  breath.”  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  what  indignation  the  people,  ex¬ 
cited  as  they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a 
renegade  from  the  Protestant  faith,  who  held  a 
command  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England,  had  dared  to  menace  divines  of 
venerable  age  and  dignity  with  all  the  barbari¬ 
ties  of  Lollard’s  Tower. f 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had 
spread  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  island. 
From  Scotland  the  bishops  received  letters  as¬ 
suring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  that  country,  so  long  sin  1'  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  prelacy.  J  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a 
fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  race,  among  whom 
there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly 
moved  by  the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom  they 
honoured  less  as  a  ruler  of  the  Church  than  as 
the  head  of  an  honourable  house,  and  the  heir 
through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had  set 
foot  on  English  ground.  All  over  the  county 
was  sung  a  song  of  which  the  burden  is  still 
remembered : 

“And  shall  Trelawney  (lie,  and  shall  Trelawney  die? 

Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason 
why.” 

The  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
loudly-  expressed  a  strange  hope  which  had 
never  ceased  to  live  in  their  hearts.  Their  Pro¬ 
testant  duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  would 
suddenly  appear,  would  lead  them  to  victory, 
and  would  tread  down  the  king  and  the  Jesuits 
under  his  feet.§ 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jeffreys 
would  gladly  have  retraced  his  steps.  He 
charged  Clarendon  with  friendly  messages  U 
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the  bishops,  md  threw  on  others  the  blame  of 
the  prosecution  which  he  had  himself  recom¬ 
mended.  Sunderland  again  ventured  to  recom¬ 
mend  concession.  The  late  auspicious  birth, 
he  said,  had  tarnished  the  king  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  position 
full  of  danger  and  inconvenience  without  in¬ 
curring  the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  caprice. 
On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been  usual  for 
sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts  of  subjects  glad 
by  acts  of  clemency :  and  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
than  that  he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
be  the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and  the 
agitated  nation.  But  the  king’s  resolution  was 
fixed.  “  I  will  go  on.’’  he  said.  “  I  have  been 
only  to  indulgent.  Indulgence  ruined  my  fa¬ 
ther.’^  The  artful  minister  found  that  his 
advice  had  been  formerly  taken  only  because 
it  had  been  shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper, 
Mid  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began 
to  counsel  well,  he  began  to  counsel  in  vain. 
He  had  >hown  some  signs  of  slackness  in  the 
proceeding  against  Magdalene  College.  He 
had  recently  attempted  to  convince  the  king 
that  Tyrconnel's  t'cheme  of  confiscating  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was 
full  of  danger,  and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis 
and  Bellasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  design  had  been  postponed  for  an¬ 
other  year..  But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity 
had  excite  l  disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal 
mind.f  The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived. 
Sunderland  was  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months  be¬ 
fore.  Each  of  the  two  statesmen  in  turn  ex¬ 
perienced  the  misery  of  clutching,  with  an 
agonizing  grasp,  power  which  was  perceptibly 
slipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his  sugges¬ 
tions  scornfully  rejected.  Both  endured  the 
pain  of'  reading  displeasure  and  distrust  in  the 
countenance  and  demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet 
both  were  by  their  country  held  responsible  for 
those  crimes  and  errors  from  which  they  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  While  he 
suspected  them  of  trying  to  win  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  his  authority  and  dignity,  the 
public  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  trying  to 
win  his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  of  the  general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  mortifications  and  humiliations,  they  both 
clung  to  office  with  the  gripe  of  drowning  men. 
Both  attempted  to  propitiate  the  king  by  affect¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Church. 
But  tfiere  was  a  point  at  which  Rochester  de¬ 
termined  to  stop.  He  went  to  the  verge  of 
apostasy:  but  there  he  recoiled;  and  the  world, 
in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
refused  to  take  the  final  step,  granted  him  a 
liberal  amnesty  for  all  former  compliances. 
Sunderland,  less  scrupulous  and  less  sensible 
of  shame,  resolved  to  atone  for  his  late  modera¬ 
tion,  and  to  recover  the  royal  confidence  by  an 
act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  religious  truth,  must  have  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  crimes,  and 
which  even  men  of  the  world  regard  as  the  last 


»  Adda,  1688. 

f  Sunderlan  l'.«  own  narrative  is,  of  coarse,  not  to  be 
implicitly  tru^t'-d.  Bat  he  vouched  Godolphin  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  what  took  place  respecting  the  Irish  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment. 


excess  of  baseness.  About  a  week  aefore  the 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  a  Papist.  The  king  talked 
with  delight  of  this  triumph  of  divine  grace. 
Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  countenances 
as  well  as  they  could  while  the  renegade  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  been  long  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  salvation  out  of  the 
communion  of  Rome,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  renounced 
the  heresies  in  which  he  had  Been  brought  up. 
The  news  spread  last.  At  all  the  coffee-houses 
it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England, 
his  feet  bare,  and  a  taper  in  bis  hand,  had  re¬ 
paired  to  the  royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly 
for  admittance :  how  a  priestly  voice  from  with¬ 
in  had  demanded  who  was  there  :  how  Sunder¬ 
land  had  made  answer  that  a  poor  y-inner  who 
had  long  wandered  from  the  true  Church  im¬ 
plored  her  to  receive  and  absolve  him ;  how 
the  doors  were  opened :  and  how  the  neophyte 
partook  of  the  holy  mysteries,  t 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  the  nation 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  fate  of  the 
seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.  To  pack  a  jury  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  king.  The  crown  law¬ 
yers  were  ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  freeholders’  book.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry.  clerk  of  the  crown,  whose  duty  it  was, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  to  select  the  names, 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  James  in  the  presence  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  \  Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have  done  his 
best ;  for,  among  the  forty-eight  persons  whom 
he  nominated,  were  said  to  be  several  servants 
of  the  king,  and  several  Roman  Catholics. 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  had  a  right 
to  strike  off  twelve,  these  persons  were  removed. 
The  crown  lawyers  also  struck  off  twelve.  The 
list  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-four.  The  first 
twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to 
try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Westminster 
Hall,  Old  and  Yew  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  to  a  great  distance,  were 
thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Thirty-five  peers 
of  the  realm  were  counted  in  the  caowdA 

All  the  four  judges  of  the  court  were  on  the 
bench.  Wright,  who  presided,  had  been  raised 
to  his  high  place  over  the  heads  of  many  abler 
and  more  learned  men  solely  on  account  of  his 
unscrupulous  servility.  Allibone  was  a  Papi-t, 
and  owed  his  situation  to  that  dispensing  power, 
the  legality  of  which  was  now  in  question. 
Holloway  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable  tool 
of  the  government.  Even  Powell,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  for  honesty  stood  high,  had  borne  a  pait 
in  some  proceedings  which  it  is  impossible  to 
defend.  He  had,  in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, 
and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  bench,  and  had  thus  brought  on 
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his  character  »  stain  which  liis  honourable  con- 
auot  on  this  day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  \\  ore  by  no  menus  fairly  matched. 
The  government  had  required  from  its  law 
officers  services  so  odious  and  disgraceful  that 
all  the  oldest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the  Tory 
party  had.  one  after  another,  refused  to  com¬ 
ply,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  their  employ¬ 
ments.  Sir  Thomas  Powis,  the  attorney  gene¬ 
ral,  was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Sir  William  Williams,  the  solicitor 
general,  had  quick  parts  and  dauntless  courage, 
but  he  wanted  discretion:  he  loved  wrangling; 
he  had  no  command  over  his  temper :  and  he 
was  hated  and  despised  by  all  political  parties. 
The  most  conspicuous  assistants  of  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  were  Sergeant  Trinder.  a  Homan 
Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  recorder 
of  London,  who  had  some  legal  learning,  but 
whoso  fulsome  apologies  and  endless  repetitions 
were  the  jest  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  go¬ 
vernment  had  wished  to  secure  the  services  of 
Maynard  :  but  he  had  plainly  declared  that  he 
could  not,  in  conscience,  be  concerned  in  such 
a  proceeding. *  * 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  the 
eminent  forensic  talents  of  the  age.  Sawyer 
and  Pinch,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  James,  had  been  attorney  and  solicitor  gene¬ 
ral,  and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the 

higs  in  the  late  reign,  had  served  the  crown 
with  but  too  much  vehemence  and  success,  were 
ot  counsel  tor  the  defendants.  With  them  were 
joined  two  persons  who.  since  age  had  dimi¬ 
nished  the  act’ vity  ot  Maynard,  wore  reputed 
the  two  best  lawyers  that  could  be  found  in  all 
the  inns  of  court :  Pemberton,  who  had.  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
ot  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed 
from  his  high  place  on  account  of  his  humanity 
and  modern t  on,  ahd  who  had  resumed  his 
practice  at  the  bar:  and  Pollexfen.  who  had 
long  boon  at  the  head  of  the  western  circuit, 
and  who,  though  he  had  incurred  much,  unpo¬ 
pularity  by  holding  briefs  for  the  crown  at  the 
b’oody  Assies,  ami  particularly  by  appearing 
against  Mice  l  isle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart 
Wi  tot  a  Republican  Sir  Cresvi  ell 
was  also  there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  of  singularly  timid  nature.  He 

had  been  removed  from  the  bene  i  3 .  . 

before,  because  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  government.  He  was  now  afraid 
to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  bishops,  and 
had  at  tirst  retused  to  receive  their  retainer: 
but  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole  bodv 
of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  de¬ 
clined  this  brief,  he  should  never  have  another.  + 

Sir  Qoorge  Treoy.  an  able  and  lealous  v 
who  had.  been  recorder  of  London  under  the  e!  i 
charter,  ms  on  the  same  side.  Sir 
a  still  more  eminent  Whig  -  : 

retained  tor  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it 
should  seem,  ot  some  prejudice  conceived  against 
him  by  Bancroft,  but  was  privately  consulted 
on  the  ease  by  the  Bishop  of  London.*  The 
junior  counsel  for  the  bishops  was  a  voung 
barrister  named  John  Somers.  He  had  no  ad¬ 


*  Johnstone.  July  '  -s 

t  Johnstone.  July  C,  lc-S.  The  editor  of  Levins's  tv- 
orts  expresses  great  wonder  that,  after  the  wveiutvru 

•  nui  was  not  rvplaee- J  on  the  .v.-.oh.  The  facts  rv'ated 


vantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  nor  had  he  yet 
had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  :  but  his  genius, 
his  industry,  his  great  and  various  ace  ruplish- 
metits.  were  well  known  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends  :  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his 
pertinent  aud  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the 
constant  propriety  of  his  demeanour  had  already 
secured  to  him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  The  importance  of  obtaining  his  ser¬ 
vices  had  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
bishops  by  Johnstone:  and  Pollexfen.  it  is  said, 
had  declared  that  no  man  in  Westminster  Hall 
was  so  well  qualified  to  treat  an  historical  and 
nst  tutional  question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn:  it  consisted  of  persons 
’f  highly  respectable  stati  n.  Ti  e  foreman  was 
Bir  Roger  Langley,  a  baronet  of  old  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family.  With  him  were  joined  a  knight 
and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  known  to 
have  been  men  of  large  possessions.  There 
were  some  Nonconformists  in  the  number:  for 
the  bishops  had  wisely  resolved  n  :  to  show  any 
distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael 
Arnold.  He  was  brewer  to  the  palace  :  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  government  c  unted 
on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self.  Whatever  I  do."  he  said,  ••  I  am  sure  no 
be  half  ruined.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty.  I  shah.  :  rew 
no  more  for  the  king:  and  if  I  say  Guilty.  I 
shall  brew  no  mof  for  anybody  else.  "f 

The  trial  then  commenced :  a  trial  which, 
even  when  coolly  perused  after  the  lapse  of  mere 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  has  all  the  interest 
of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness 
and  vehemence :  the  audience  listened  with  as 
much  anxiety  as  if  the  fate  of  every  one  of  them 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  Terdiet :  and  the  turns 
of  fortune  were  so  sudden  an  .  .  I  the 

multitude  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute 
from  anxiety  to  exultation,  and  back  again  from 
exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  bishops  with 
having  written  or  published,  in  the  c  nnty  f 
Middieses  . 

The  attorney  and  solicitor  firs:  tried  to  prove 
the  writing  For  this  yurp  several  persons 
were  called  to  speak  to  the  hsu  is  f  the  r  i sh  :r  s  : 
but  the  witnesses  were  so  unwilling  that  hardly 
a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted  from 
any  of  them.  Pemberton.  Pollexfen.  and  Levins 
contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  g.  to 
the  jury.  Two  f  the  judges.  Holloway  and 
Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the  same  ini  n: 
and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose  high.  AH 
at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced  :heir  in¬ 
tention  to  take  another  line.  Powis.  with  shame 
and  reluctance  which  he  could  not  dissemble, 
put  into  the  witness  box  Blathwayt.  a  i  rk  -f 
the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  present  when 
the  king  interrogated  the  bishops.  1  1  h -a yi 
swore  that  he  had  heard  them  own  thfir  signa¬ 
tures  His  testimony  was  decisive.  “Why,’* 
said  Judge  Holloway  to  the  attorney,  -  when 
you  had  such  evidence,  did  you  net  yr  iuoe  i; 
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at  first,  ■without  all  this  waste  of  time  ?”  It 
soon  appeared  why  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
had  been  unwilling,  without  absolute  necessity, 
to  resort  to  this  mode  of  proof.  Pemberton 
stopped  Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a  searching 
cross-examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all 
that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  fully  related.  “  That  is  a  pretty  thing 
indeed,”  cried  Williams.  “Do  you  think,” 
said  Powis,  “  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our 
witnesses  any  impertinent  question  that  comes 
into  your  heads  ?”  The  advocates  of  the  bishops 
were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down.  “He  is 
sworn,”  said  Pollexfen,  “to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  wholo  truth ;  and  an  answer  we  must  and 
will  have.”  The  witness  shuffled,  equivocated, 
pretended  to  misunderstand  the  questions,  im¬ 
plored  the  protection  of  the  court.  But  he  was 
in  hands  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape. 
At  length  the  attorney  again  interposed.  “  If,” 
he  said,  “you  persist  in  asking  such  a  question, 
tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of 
it.”  Pemberton,  who,  through  the  whole  trial, 
aid  his  duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation.  “  My  lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  At¬ 
torney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  the  court.  If 
the  bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise 
from  his  majesty  that  it  should  not  be  used 
against  them,  I  hope  that  no  unfair  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  them.”  “You  put  on  his  ma¬ 
jesty  what  I  dare  hardly  name,”  said  Williams. 
“  Since  you  will  be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for 
the  king,  that  the  question  may  be  recorded.” 
“  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solicitor  ?”  said 
Sawyer,  interposing.  “I  know  what  I  mean,” 
said  the  apostate.  “  I  desire  that  the  question 
may  be  recorded  in  court.”  “  Record  what  you 
will,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor,”  said 
Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and  fierce  alterca¬ 
tion,  which  the  chief  justice  could  with,  difficulty 
quiet.  In  other  circumstances,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  ordered  the  question  to  be  recorded 
and  Pemberton  to  be  committed ;  but  on  this 
great  day  he  was  overawed.  lie  often  cast  a 
side  glance  toward  the  thick  rows  of  earls  and 
barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who  in 
the  next  Parliament  might  be  his  judges.  lie 
looked,  a  bystander  said,  as  if  all  the  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.*  At  length 
Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a  full  account  of 
what  had  passed.  It  appeared  that  the  king 
had  entered  into  no  express  covenant  with  the 
bishops;  but  it  appeared,  also,  that  the  bishops 
might  not  unreasonably  think  that  there  was  an 
implied  engagement.  Indeed,  from  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the  clerk 
of  the  council  into  the  witness  box,  and  from 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  objected  to 
Pemberton’s  cross-examination,  it  is  plain  that 
they  were  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved. 
But  a  new  and  serious  objection  was  raised. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  bishops 
had  written  the  alleged  libel ;  it  was  necessary 
to  prove,  also,  that  they  had  written  it  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  not  only  was  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  to 
prove  this,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  prove  the  contrary ;  for  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Sancroft  had  never  once  left  the 


*  Tills  i«  tho  expression  of  an  eye-witness.  It  is  in  a 
aews-lel tor  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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palace  at  Lambeth  from  the  time  when  the 
I  order  in  council  appeared  till  after  the  petition 
was  in  the  king’s  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  completely  broken 
down,  and  the  audience,  with  great  glee,  ex¬ 
pected  a  speedy  acquittal. 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground 
again,  abandoned  altogether  the  charge  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  libel,  and  undertook  to^  prove  that  the 
bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The 
delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  king  was  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  publication. 
But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  No 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the 
royal  closet,  except  the  king  and  the  defend¬ 
ants.  The  king  could  not  be  sworn.  It  wan 
therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  that  the  fact  of  publication  could  be  esta¬ 
blished.  Blathwayt  was  again  examined,  but 
in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  he  said,  that 
the  bishops  owned  their  hands,  but  he  did  not 
remember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  Privy  Cquncil  to  be  the 
same  paper  which  they  had  delivered  to  the 
king,  or  that  they  were  even  interrogated  on 
that  point.  Several  other  official  men  who  had 
been  in  attendance  on  the  council  were  called, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Pepys,  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty ;  but  none  of  them  could  remember 
that  any  thing  was  said  about  the  delivery.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  'Williams  put  leading 
questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  de¬ 
clared  that  such  twisting,  such  wire-drawing, 
was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till 
Wright  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
solicitor’s  mode  of  examination  was  contrary 
to  all  rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered 
in  the  negative,  roars  of  laughter  and  shouts 
of  triumph,  which  the  judges  did  not  even 
attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  nail. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had 
been  won.  The  case  for  the  crown  was  closed. 
Had  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  remained 
silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain ;  for  nothing 
which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  judge 
could  venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  publi¬ 
cation  had  been  given.  The  chief  justice  was 
beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  directed  them  to  acquit  the 
defendants ;  but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  discreet,  interfered  and  begged  to  be 
heard.  “  If  you  will  be  heard,”  said  Wright, 
“you  shall  be  heard;  but  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  your  own  interests.”  The  other  counsel 
for  the  defence  made  Finch  sit  down,  and  beg¬ 
ged  the  chief  justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the 
solicitor  general  with  news  that  Lord  Sunder¬ 
land  could  prove  the  publication,  and  would 
come  down  to  the  court  immediately.  Wright 
maliciously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
that  they  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
turn  which  things  had  taken.  The  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  great  multitude  fell.  Finch 
was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  country.  Why  could  he  not  sit 
still  ns  his  betters,  Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and 
Pollexfen,  had  done  ?  Ilis  love  of  meddling, 
his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined 
every  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  lord  president  was  brought 
in  a  Bcdun  chair  through  the  hall.  Not  a  bat 
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moved  is  he  passed,  and  many  voices  cried  out 
'•‘Popish  dog.”  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trerpblhig,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  faltering  voice.  He 
swore  that  the  bishops  had  informed  him  of 
their  intention  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
king,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into 
the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that, 
after  they  left  the  closet,  there  was  in  the 
king’s  hands  a  petition  signed  by  them,  was 
such  proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury 
of  the  fact  of  the  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved. 
But  was  the  paper  thus  published  a  false,  ma¬ 
licious,  and  seditious  libel?  Hitherto  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
everybody  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved 
according  to  technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but 
now  the  contest  became  one  of  deeper  interest. 
It  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  limits  of 
prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the 
king  to  dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  During  three  hours  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  argued  with  great  force  in 
defence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  proved  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  bishops  had 
affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  they 
represented  to  the  king  that  the  dispensing 
power  which  he  claimed  had  been  repeatedly 
declared  illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers  rose 
last.  He  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes, 
but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  matter  ; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  esta¬ 
blished.  He  went  through  the  expressions 
which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  showed 
that  every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substan¬ 
tive,  was  altrgether  inappropriate.  The  offence 
imputed  was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious 
libel.  False  the  paper  was  not ;  for  every  fact 
which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from  the 
journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.  Malicious 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not 
sought  an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  either  oppose  themselves  to  the 
royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  of  conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the 
paper  was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered 
by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered 
privately  into  the  hands  of  the  king  alone  ;  and 
a  libel  it  was  not,  but  a  decent  petition,  such 
as,  by  the  laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the  laws 
of  imperial  Home,  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly. 
The  solicitor  spoke  at  great  length  and  with 
great  acrimony,  and  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or 
body  of  subjects,  except  the  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had  a  right  to  petition  the  king.  The 
galleries  were  furious ;  and  the  chief  justice 
himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this 
venal  turn-coat. 


*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  I 
have  taken  some  touches  from  Johnstone,  and  somo  from 
(fitters 


At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  slim  up  th« 
evidence.  His  language  showed  that  the  awe 
in  whicli  he  stood  of  the  government  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience,  so 
numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited, 
had  impressed  him.  He  said  that  he  would 
give  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  dispens¬ 
ing  power;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so  ;  that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of 
the  solicitor’s  speech  ;  that  it  was  the  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition,  but  that  the  particular 
petition  before  the  court  was  improperly  word¬ 
ed,  and  was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a 
libel.  Allibone  was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in 
giving  his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno¬ 
rance  of  law  and  history  as  brought  ou  him 
the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him.  Holloway 
evaded  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power, 
but  said  that  the  petition  seemed  to  him  to  be 
such  as  subjects  who  think  themselves  ag¬ 
grieved  are  entitled  to  present,  and  therefore 
no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroach¬ 
ments  of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was 
no  need  of  Parliaments.  The  whole  legislative 
authority  would  be  in  the  king.  “  That  issue, 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  leave  to  God  and  to 
your  consciences.”* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  con¬ 
sider  of  their  verdict.  The  night  was  a  night 
of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant 
which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of 
suspense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  interest 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  “It  is  very  late,”  wrote 
the  papal  nuncio,  “and  the  decision  is  not  yet 
known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their,  own  homes.  The  jury  remain  to¬ 
gether.  To-morrow  we  shall  learn  the  event 
of  this  great  struggle.” 

The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night 
with  a  body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  room  where  the  jury  was  consulting. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  watched  the  doors,  for  those  officers 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
crown,  and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed, 
have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with  food, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  out 
the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  w.is 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for 
washing  were  suffered  to  pass  at  about  four  in 
the  morning.  The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst, 
soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers  of 
people  walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till 
dawn.  Every  hour  a  messenger  came  from 
Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices, 
high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly  heard 
within  the  room,  but  nothing  certain  was 
known. -f- 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three 
for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave 
way :  but  Arnold  was  obstinate.  Thomas 
Austin,  a  country  gentlemen  of  great  estate, 
who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence 
and  speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes,  wished 
to  argue  the  question.  Arnold  declined.  He 

f  Johnstone,  July  2,  1688  ;  Letter  from  Mr.  luce  to  the 
Archbishop,  dated  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  Tunnel 
MS.;  Revolution  Politics. 
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was  not  used,  lie  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning 
and  debating.  His  conscience  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  ;  and  he  should  not  acquit  the  bishops. 
“If  you  come  to  that,”  said  Austin,  “look  at 
me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as 
this  a  libel,  here  will  I  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger 
than  a  tobacco  pipe.”  It  was  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  jury  were  agreed,  but  what  the  ver¬ 
dict  would  be  was  still  a  secret.* 

At  ten  the  court  again  met.  The  crowd  was 
greater  than  ever.  The  jury  appeared  in  their 
box,  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  “Do  you  find  the 
defendants,  or  any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  mis¬ 
demeanor  whereof  they  are  impeached,  or  not 
guilty?”  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered,  “Not 
guilty.”  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Hali¬ 
fax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that 
signal,  benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout. 
In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded 
the  great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout, 
which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack;  and  in 
another  moment  the  innumerable  throng  with¬ 
out  set  up  a  third  huzza,  which  was  heard  at 
Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which  covered  the 
Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of 
gunpowder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  another;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  glad  tidings  went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and 
the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest 
of  masts  below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets 
and  squares,  market-places  and  coffee-houses, 
broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping; 
for  the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to 
such  a  point,  that  at  length  the  stern  English 
nature,  so  little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emo¬ 
tion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  very  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts 
of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off 
to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intelligence 
of  the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.  Yet 
not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe 
the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor. 
Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din, 
he  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who 
had  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  court 
of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was 
seized ;  but  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for  an  of¬ 
fence  common  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
dismissed  him  with  a  gentle  reprimand.! 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  any  other  business.  Indeed,  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  was  such  that,  for  half  an 
Lour,  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court. 

*  Johnstone,  July  2,  1688. 

t  State  Trials;  Oldmixon,  739;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  June 
25, 1688 ;  Johnstone,  July  2;  Citters,  July  ;  Adda,  July 
Luttrell’s  Diary;  Barillon,  July 
X  Citters,  July  y^-.  The  gravity  with  which  he  tells  the 
story  has  a  comic  effect.  “  Den  Bisschop  van  Chester,  wie 
seer  de  partie  van  het  hof  houdt,  om  te  voldoen  aan  syne 
gewoone  nicusgierigheyt,  hem  op  dien  tyt  in  Westminster 
Hall  mede  Uehbende  laten  vinden,  in  het  uytgaan  door-  j 
gaans  was  uytgekreten  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in  schaaps 
kleederen ;  en  hy  synde  een  heer  van  hooge  stature  en 
vollyvig,  spotsgewyee  alomme  geroepen  was  dat  meu  voor 
hem  plaats  moeste  maken,  om  te  laten  passen ;  gelyck 
ook  geschiede,  om  dat  soo  sy  uytschreeuwden  en  hem  in 
het  aansigt  seyden,  hy  den  Paus  in  syn  huyck  hadde.” 

J  Luttrell;  Citters,  July  y’j,  1688.  “Soo  syn  in  tegen- 
ieel  gedagte  jurys  met  uyterste  acclamatie  en  alle  teycke- 


Williams  got  to  his  coach  amid  a  tempest  of 
hisses  and  curses.  Cartwright,  whose  curi¬ 
osity  was  uiigovernable,  had  been  guilty  of 
the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  West¬ 
minster  in  order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was 
recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  his 
corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the 
hall.  “Take  care,”  said  one,  “of  the  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing.”  “Make,  room,”  cried 
another,  “for  the  man  with  a  pepe  in  his 
belly.”! 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the 
crowd  which  implored  their  blessing  in  the 
nearest  chapel  where  divine  service  was  per¬ 
forming.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital,  and  many 
pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of 
all  the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were 
ringing.  The  jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were 
forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  “God 
bless  you,”  cried  the  people ;  “  God  prosper 
your  families ;  you  have  done  like  honest,  good- 
natured  gentlemen.  You  have  saved  us  all  to¬ 
day.”  As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  tc 
support  the  good  cause  drove  off,  they  flung 
from  their  carriage  windows  handfulls  of 
money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  bishops  and  the  jury.$ 

The  attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sun¬ 
derland,  who  happened  to  be  conversing  with 
the  nuncio.  “Never,”  said  Powis,  “within 
man’s  memory,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to-day.”||  The  king 
had  that  morning  visited  the  camp  on  Houns¬ 
low  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly  sent  a 
courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in 
Lord  Feversham’s  tent  when  the  express  ar¬ 
rived.  He  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  French,  “So  much  the  worse  for 
them.”  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While 
he  was  present  respect  prevented  the  soldiers 
from  giving  a  loose  to  their  feelings ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  quitted  the  camp  when  he  heard 
a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised,  and  asked  what  that  uproar  meant. 
“Nothing,”  was  the  answer;  “the  soldiers 
are  glad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted.” 
“Do  you  call  that  nothing?”  said  James. 
And  then  he  repeated,  “So  much  the  worse 
for  them.”^[ 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat 
had  been  complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had 
the  prelates  escaped  on  account  of  some  tech¬ 
nical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown,  had  they 
escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  peti¬ 
tion  in  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prove,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law, 

nen  van  genegenheyt  en  danckbaarheyt  in  het  door  pas- 
seren  van  de  gemeente  ontvangen.  Ilonderden  vielen  haar 
om  den  hals  met  alle  bedenkelyoke  wewensch  van  segno 
en  geluek  over  hare  persoonen  en  familien.  om  dat  sy  haar 
so  heusch  en  eerlvck  buyten  verwagtinge  als  het  ware  in 
desen  gedragen  hadden.  Veele  van  de  grooten  en  kley- 
nen  adel  wlerpen  in  het  wegryden  handen  vol  gelt  onder 
de  armon  luyden.  om  op  de  gesontheyt  van  den  Coning, 
der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Jurys  te  drincken.” 

II  “Mi  trovava  con  Milord  Sunderland  la  stessa  mattina. 
quando  venne  l’Awocato  Generale  a  rendergli  conto  del 
successo,  e  disse,  chc  mai  pin  a  memoria  d’  huomini  si  era 
sentito  un  applause,  mescolato  di  voci  e  lagrirr  r  di  giubilo, 
egual  a  qucllo  che  veniva  egil  di  vedere  in  luest’  oera- 
sione.” — Adda,  July  Tf'g,  1688. 

Burnet,  i.744;  Citters,  July  1688. 
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that  they  had  delivered  to  the  king  the  paper 
for  which  they  were  called  in  ^  question,  the 
prerogative  would  have  suffered  no  shock. 
Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of  publication 
had  been  fully  established.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack 
the  dispensing  power.  They  had  attacked  it 
with  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness. 
The  advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by 
universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the 
contest.  Not  a  single  judge  had  ventured  to 
declare  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
legal.  One  judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms 
pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the 
whole  town  was  that  the  dispensing  power  had 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Finch,  who  had  the  day 
before  been  universally  reviled,  was  now  uni¬ 
versally  applauded.  He  had  been  unwilling, 
it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way 
which  would  have  left  the  great  constitutional 
question  still  doubtful.  He  had  felt  that  a  ver¬ 
dict  which  should  acquit  his  clients,  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that 
Finch  deserved  neither  the  reproaches  which 
had  been  cast  on  him  while  the  event  was 
doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received 
when  it  had  proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to 
blame  him  because,  during  the  short  delay 
which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  un¬ 
expectedly  discovered  new  evidence.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately 
exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in  order  to  establish 
a  general  principle  ;  and  still  more  absurd  was 
it  to  praise  him  for  what  would  have  been  a 
gross  violation  of  professional  duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less 
joyful  night.  The  bishops,  and  some  of  their 
most  respectable  friends,  in  vain  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest, 
not  even  on  that  evening  on  which  it  was  known 
through  London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  had  the  streets 
been  in  such  a  glare  with  bonfires.  Round 
every  bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health 
to  the  bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Papists. 
The  windows  were  lighted  with  rows  of  candles. 
Each  row  consisted  of  seven ;  and  the  taper  in 
the  centre,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest,  re¬ 
presented  the  primate.  The  noise  of  rockets, 
squibs,  and  fire-arms  was  incessant.  One  huge 
pile  of  fagots  blazed  right  in  front  of  the  great 
gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  were  lighted  before 
the  doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob 
with  a  little  money ;  but  at  Salisbury  House, 
in  the  Strand,  an  attempt  at  resistance  was 
made.  Lord  Salisbury’s  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired,  but  they  killed  only  the  unfortunate 
beadle  of  the  parish,  who  had  come  thither  to 
put  out  the  fire ;  and  they  were  soon  routed 
and  driven  back  into  the  house.  None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common 
people  so  much  as  one  with  which  they  had,  a 
few  years  before,  been  familiar,  and  which  they 
now,  after  a  long  interval,  enjoyed  once  more, 
the  burning  of  the  Pope.  This  once  popular 

*  See  a  very  curious  narrative  published,  among  other 
papers,  in  1710,  by  Danby,  then  Duke  of  Leeds.  There  is 
an  amusing  account  of  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  pope  in 
North’s  Examen.  570.  See,  also,  the  note  on  the  Epilogue 
te  the  Tragedy  of  (Edipus  in  Scott’s  edition  of  Drvden. 


pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by 
descriptions  and  engravings.  A  figure,  by  no 
means  resembling  those  rude  representations 
of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  but  mede  of  wax  with  some 
skill,  and  adorned  at  no  small  expense  with 
robes  and  a  tiara,  was  mounted  on  a  chair  re¬ 
sembling  that  in  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
are  still,  on  some  great,  festivals,  borne  through 
Saint  Peter’s  Church  to  the  high  altar.  His 
holiness  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  cardinals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  ear  stood  a 
buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and 
tail.  No  rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged 
his  guinea  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour 
could  be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession  was 
sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
After  the  Pope  had  been  borne  some  time  in 
state  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was 
committed  to  the  flames  with  great  acclama¬ 
tions.  In  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  Oates 
and  Shaftesbury,  this  show  was  exhibited  an¬ 
nually  in  Fleet  Street,  before  the  windows  of 
the  "Whig  Club  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  celebrity 
of  these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once 
risked  his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a 
hiding-place.*  But  from  the  day  when  the 
Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered  till  the  day  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  had 
been  disused.  Now,  however,  several  Topes 
made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
London.  The  nuncio  was  much  shocked  ;  and 
the  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his 
Church  than  by  all  the  other  affronts  which  he 
had  received.  The  magistrates,  however,  could 
do  nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned,  and  the 
bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for 
early7  prayers,  before  the  fires  began  to  languish 
and  the  crowds  to  disperse.  A  proclamation 
was  speedily  put  forth  against  the  rioters. 
Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,  were 
apprehended;  but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at 
the  Middlesex  sessions.  .  The  magistrates,  many 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  expostulated 
with  the  grand  jury,  and  sent  them  three  or 
four  times  hack,  hut  to  no  purpose. f 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  every¬ 
where  received  with  rapture.  Gloucester,  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Lichfield  were  among  the  places 
which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal;  but 
Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood  nearest  to 
London  in  population  and  wealth,  approached 
nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyful 
occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an  event 
which  stands  by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was 
the  first  and  the  last  occasion  on  which  two 
feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  either  of  which,  when  strongly  ex¬ 
cited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  the  state,  were 
united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings 
were  love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom. 
During  many  generations,  every  violent  out¬ 
break  of  high  church  feeling,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty; 

*  Reresby’s  Memoirs;  Citters,  July  -A,,  1688;  Adda, 
July  ;  Barillon,  July  y2^;  Euttrell’s  Diary;  News-lettei 
of  July  4;  Oldmixon,  739;  Ellis  Correspondence. 
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rvery  violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the 
Driesthood.  In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy 
was  for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party. 
More  than  nine  thousand  clergymen,  with  the 
primate  and  his  most  respectable  suffragans  at 
their  head,  offered  themselves  to  endure  bonds 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  our  free  Constitution. 
The  effect  was  a  coalition  which  included  the 
most  zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most  zealous  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  all  the  intermediate  sections  of 
the  commnnity.  The  spirit  which  had  sup¬ 
ported  Hampden  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  spirit  which,  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
supported  Sacheverell,  combined  to  support 
the  primate  who  was  Hampden  and  Sacheverell 
in  one.  Those  classes  of  society  which  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
order,  which  in  troubled  times  are  generally 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  venerable  man,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory 
in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom  tyranny 
had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  always  ab¬ 
horred  episcopacy  as  a  relic  of  Popery  and  as 
an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked 
on  bended  knees  the  blessing  of  an  archbishop 
who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters  and  to  lay  his 
aged  limbs  on  bare  stones  rather  than  betray 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set 
the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of 
the  Church  and  with  love  of  freedom  was  min¬ 
gled,  at  this  great  crisis,  a  third  feeling,  which  is 
among  the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our 
nntional  character.  An  individual  oppressed 
by  power,  even  when  destitute  of  all  claim  to 
public  respect  and  gratitude,  generally  finds 
strong  sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  the  time 
of  our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  nation  roused  almost 
to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of  Queen  Caroline. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great 
political  and  religious  interests  had  been  staked 
on  the  event  of  the  proceeding  against  the  ] 
bishops,  England  wouVl  not  have  seen,  without 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of 
stainless  virtue  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a 
harsh  and  inexorable  prince  who  owed  to  their 
fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  our  ancestors 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  government' in' 
one  huge  and  compact  mass.  All  ranks,  all 

*  The  Fur  Prsedestinatus. 

f  This  charge  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  twelve 
collections  of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  England, 
printed  at  the  end  of  1088  and  the  beginning  of  1HS9.  Tt 
was  put  forth  on  the  20th  of  July,  not  quite  a  month  after 
the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph  about  the  same  time  told 
Henry  Wharton  that  the  bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  en-  j 


parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Then  came  the  landed  gentry 
I  and  the  clergy,  both  the  universities,  all  the 
inns  of  court,  merchants,  shop-keepers,  far¬ 
mers,  the  porters  who  plied  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed  the 
i  1<s.  The  league  against  the  king  included 
t.  j  very  foremast  man  who  manned  his  ships, 
the  very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.  The 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  exclusionist  took  the  old 
abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Episcopalians,  Presby¬ 
terians,  Independents,  Baptists,  forgot  their 
long  feuds,  and  remembered  only  their  common 
Protestantism  and  their  common  danger.  Di¬ 
vines  bred  in  the  school  of  Laud  talked  loudly, 
not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  comprehension. 
The  archbishop,  soon  after  his  acquittal,  put 
forth  a  pastoral  letter,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  compositions  of  that  age.  He  had, 
from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  unjust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His 
principal  work  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology.*  He  had  drawn  up  for 
the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected 
on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the 
government  had  thought  fit  to  soften  it  down. 
But  now  his  heart  was  melted  and  opened.  In 
a  solemn  charge  he  enjoined  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  their 
brethren  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit 
them  often,  to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to 
discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them, 
if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but. 
if  that  were  found  impossible,  to  join  them 
heartily  and  affectionately  in  exertions  for  the 
blessed  cause  of  the  Reform  ation.f 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  re¬ 
membered  that  time  with  bitter  regret.  They 
described  it  as  a  short  glimpse  of  a  golden  age 
between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coa¬ 
lition  of  1688  was  produced,  and  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  only  by  tyranny  which  approached  to 
insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at 
once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  there  hajs  never  since  been  similar  union, 
the  reason  is  that  there  has  never  since  been 
similar  misgovernment.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better 
than  discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  better 
state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  concord. 
Calamity  and  peril  often  force  men  to  combine. 
Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them 
to  separate. 

tirely  new  policy  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters :  u  Om¬ 
ni  modo  curaturos  ut  ecclesia  sordibus  et  corruptelis  peni- 
tus  exueretur:  ut  sectariis  reformatis  reditus  in  ecclesiae 
sinum  exoptati  occasio  ae  ratio  concederetur,  si  qui  sobrii 
et  pii  essent;  ut  pertinacibus  interim  jugum  levaretur, 
extinctis  penitus  legibus  mulctatoriis.” — Kxccrpla  ex  Pvta 
//.  Wharton. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


(T'HE  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the 
A  only  event  which  makes  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  1688,  a  great  epoch  in  English  history. 
On  that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred 
churches  were  ringing,  while  multitudes  were 
busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling 
fagots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  rejoicings  of 
the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
Hague  an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  liberties  of  England  than  the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  and  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  produced  a  great 
revolution  in  the  feelings  of  many  Tories.  At 
the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church  was 
suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult, 
they  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
peaceful  deliverance.  Hitherto  they  had  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  the  trial  to  which  their 
loyalty  was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be 
temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly 
be  redressed  without  any  violation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rule  of  succession.  A  very  different  pros¬ 
pect  was  now  before  them.  As  far  as  they 
could  look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovern- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  ex¬ 
tending  through  ages.  The  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  Je¬ 
suits.  Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  would  one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studi¬ 
ously  instilled  into  his  infant  mind,  would  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and  would  be 
bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.  This  vista 
of  calamities  had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond 
the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living,  beyond 
the  eighteenth  century.  None  could  say  how 
many  generations  of  Protestant  Englishmen 
might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even 
when  it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  unsupportable.  Was  there,  then, 
no  remedy  ?  One  remedy  there  was,  quick, 
sharp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the  Whigs 
had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which 
had.  always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  in 
all  cases  unlawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age 
had  maintained  that  no  breach  of  law  or  con¬ 
tract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  or  licen¬ 
tiousness,  on  the  part  of  a  rightful  king,  could 
justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him  by  force. 
Some  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-resistance  in  a  form  so  exagge¬ 
rated  as  to  shock  common  sense  and  humanity. 
They  frequently  and  emphatically  remarked 
that  Nero  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obeying  magistrates.  The  inference  which 
they  drew  was  that,  if  an  English  king  should, 
without  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  perse¬ 
cute  his  subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
should  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 
should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set 
ihem  on  fire  to  light  up  Saint  James’s  Park, 
and  should  go  on  with  these  massacres  till 
whole  towns  and  shires  were  left  without  one 
inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be  bound 
meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or 
roasted  alive  without  a  struggle.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  proposition  were  futile  indeed; 


but  the  place  of  sound  argument  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  passion.  Many  writers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  wonder  that  the  high-spirited  Cavaliers 
of  England  should  have  been  zealous  for  the 
most  slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is,  that  this  theory  at 
first  presented  itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very 
opposite  of  slavish.  Its  tendency  was  to  make 
him,  not  a  slave,  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  as  his  protector,  as  his  friend,  as  the 
head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of  his  more  be¬ 
loved  Church.  When  Republicans  were  domi¬ 
nant,  the  Royalist  had  endured  wrongs  and 
insults  which  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
government  had  enabled  him  to  retaliate.  Re¬ 
bellion  was  therefore  associated  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation  with  subjection  and  degradation,  and 
monarchical  authority  with  liberty  and  ascend¬ 
ency.  It  had  never  crossed  his  imagination 
that  a  time  might  come  when  a  king,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clergy 
and  gentry  with  more  than  the  animosity  of  the 
Rump  or  the  Protector.  That  time  had,  how¬ 
ever,  arrived.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  hotf  the 
patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  have 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand 
the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no  means  so  severe 
as  that  of  Nero.  The  event  was  such  as  every¬ 
body  who  knew  any  thing  of  human  nature 
would  have  predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did 
what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would  have 
failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Filmer  might  have 
survived  the  attacks  of  Locke,  but  it  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  death-blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove 
that  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ought 
to  bear  imprisonment  and  confiscation  with 
meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswerable, 
seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the 
question  was  whether  Anglican  bishops  should 
be  imprisoned  and  the  revenues  of  Anglican 
colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often  re¬ 
peated  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  land  that  the  apostolical  injunction  to 
obey  the  civil  magistrate  was  absolute  and 
universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  presump¬ 
tion  in  man  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been 
promulgated  without  any  limitation  in  the 
word  of  God.  Now,  however,  divines  whose 
•sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  stood  of  being  turned  out 
of  their  livings  and  prebends  to  make  room  for 
Papists,  discovered  flaws  in  the  reasoning  which 
had  formerly  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be 
construed  like  acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the 
casuistical  treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  What 
Christian  really  turned  the  left  cheek  to  the 
ruffian  who  had  smitten  the  right  ?  What 
Christian  really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves 
who  had  taken  his  coat  away  ?  Both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  general  rules 
were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by 
the  exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  com¬ 
mand  not  to  kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  reser¬ 
vation  in  favour  of  the  warrior  who  kills  ia 
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defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There  was  a 
general  command  not  to  swear,  unaccompanied 
by  any  reservation  in  favour  of  the  witness 
who  swears  to  speak  the  truth  before  a  judge. 
Yet  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  and  of  ju¬ 
dicial  oaths  was  disputed  only  by  a  few  obscure 
sectaries,  and  was  positively  affirmed  in  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the 
arguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker,  who 
refused  to  bear  arms  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels, 
was  unreasonable  and  perverse,  might  be 
turned  against  those  who  denied  to  subjects 
the  right  of  resisting  extreme  tyranny  by  force. 
If  it  was  contended  that  the  texts  which  pro¬ 
hibited  homicide,  and  the  texts  which  prohi¬ 
bited  swearing,  though  generally  expressed, 
must  be  construed  in  subordination  to  the 
great  commandment  by  which  every  man  is 
enjoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  would,  when  so  construed,  be  found 
not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  homicide  or 
swearing  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  that  the  texts  which  prohibited 
resistance  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  ancient  people  of  God  had 
been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy  human 
life,  and  sometimes  to  bind  themselves  by 
oaths,  they  had  also  been  directed  sometimes 
to  resist  wicked  princes.  If  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  had  occasionally  used  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved 
of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  occasionally 
used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  disapproved  of  all  war  and  of  all  oaths. 
In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as 
taught  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible  only  by 
a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would  irresist¬ 
ibly  lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barclay  and 
Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  letter  of  Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theo¬ 
logians  had,  during  the  years  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  the  Restoration,  laboured  to 
prove  their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that,  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught  wise 
men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance 
to  established  government.  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  such  resistance  was,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  unjustifiable.  And  who  would 
undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
cases  and  ordinary  cases?  Was  there  any  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  world  under  which  there  were 
not  to  be  found  some  discontented  and  factious 
men  who  would  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
their  grievances  constituted  an  extreme  case  ? 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a  clear 
and  accurate  rule  which  might  forbid  men  to 
rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
might  be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule 
hail  ever  been,  or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To 
say  that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  accurately  defining  those 
circumstances,  was  to  say  that  every  man 
might  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  a 
society  in  which  every  man  rebelled  whenever 
he  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than  a 
society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licen¬ 
tious  despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  non-resistance 


in  all  its  integrity.  Particular  cases  might 
doubtless  be  put  in  which  resistance  would 
benefit  a  community ;  but  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  that  the  people  should  patiently  endurs 
a  bad  government  than  that  they  should  relieve 
themselves  by  violating  a  law  on  which  the  se¬ 
curity  of  all  government  depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant 
and  prosperous  party,  but  could  ill  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  minds  strongly  excited  by  royal 
injustice  and  -ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to 
trace  the  exact  boundary  between  rightful  and 
wrongful  resistance  is  impossible;  but  this  im¬ 
possibility  arises  from  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
ethical  science.  A  good  action  is  not  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain 
as  those  which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a 
square.  There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and 
vice  fade  into  each  other.  Who  has  ever  been 
able  to  define  the  exact  boundary  between 
courage  and  rashness,  between  prudence  and 
cowardice,  'between  frugality  and  avarice,  be¬ 
tween  liberality  and  prodigality  ?  Who  has 
ever  been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offend¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to 
deserve  the  name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a  per¬ 
nicious  weakness  ?  What  casuist,  what  law¬ 
giver,  has  ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  right  of  self-defence  ?  All  our 
jurists  hold  that  a  certain  quantity  of  risk  to 
life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stab¬ 
bing  an  assailant;  but  they  have  long  given  up 
in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  precise 
words,  thaff  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  say 
that  it  must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  "but  a  risk 
such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehensions  to 
a  man  of  firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake 
to  say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of  appre¬ 
hension  which  deserves  to  be  called  serious,  or 
what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  firm  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  be 
regretted  that  the  nature  of  words  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  do  not  admit  of  more  accurate 
legislation  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong 
will  often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  and  proceed  instantly  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  own  judgment.  Yet  who  would,  on 
that  account,  interdict  all  self-defence  ?  The 
right  which  a  people  has  to  resist  a  bad  go¬ 
vernment  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  right 
which  an  individual,  in  the  absence  of  legal 
protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both 
cases  the  evil  must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all 
regular  and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts 
to  extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  is  incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden 
of  the  proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on 
so  desperate  an  expedient ;  and  if  he  fails  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case  can  we 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  _  A 
man  beset  by  assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  him¬ 
self  be  tortured  and  butchered  without  using 
his  weapons  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able 
precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  danger  which 
justifies  homicide;  nor  is  a  society  bound  to 
endure  passively  all  that  tyranny  can  indict 
because  nobody  has  ever  been  able  precisely 
to  define  the  amount  of  misgovernment  which 
justifies  rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  Englishmen  to 
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sucli  a  prince  as  .James  be  properly  called  re¬ 
bellion  ?  The  thorough-paced  disciples  of  Fil- 
mer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  polity  of  our 
country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  that,  if  the 
king  did  not  confiscate  the  contents  of  all  the 
tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with 
bow-strings  to  Sancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was 
only  because  his  majesty  was  too  gracious  to 
use  the  whole  power  which  he  derived  from 
Heaven.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  though, 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  they  might  occasionally 
use  language  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  approved  of  these  extravagant  doctrines, 
heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English  go¬ 
vernment  was,  in  their  view,  a  limited  monar¬ 
chy.  Yet  how  can  a  monarch}*  be  said  to  be 
limited  if  force  is  never  to  .be  employed,  even 
in  the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  limitations  ?  In  Muscovy,  where  the 
sovereign  was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
absolute,  it  might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour 
of  truth,  contended  that,  .whatever  excesses  he 
might  commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to  demand, 
on  Christian  principles,  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects.  But  here  prince  and  people  were 
alike  bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  therefore 
James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against 
those  who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was 
therefore  James  who  was  resisting  the  ordinance 
of  God,  who  was  mutinying  against  that  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  and  who  was,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  worsts  of  Jesus,  withholding  from  Csesar 
the  things  which  were  Cmsar’s. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  Tories  began  to 
admit  that  they  had  overstrained  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  The  difference  between  these 
men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obli¬ 
gations  of  kings  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer 
a  difference  of  principle.  There  still  remained, 
it  is  true,  many  historical  controversies  between 
the  party  which  had  always  maintained  the 
lawfulness  of  resistance  and  the  new  converts. 
The  memory  of  the  blessed  martyr  was  still  as 
much  revered  as  ever  by  those  old  Cavaliers 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against  his  de¬ 
generate  son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  P>ye  House  Plot, 
and  of  the  Western  Insurrection.  But,  what¬ 
ever,  they  might  think  about  the  past,  the  view 
which  they  took  of  the  present  was  altogether 
Whiggish  ;  for  they  now  held  that  extreme  op¬ 
pression  might  justify  resistance,  and  they  held 
®that  the  oppression  which  the  nation  suffered 
was  extreme.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
the  Tories  renounced,  even  at  that  conjuncture, 
a  tenet  which  they  had  from  childhood  been 
taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  they  had  professed  during  many 
years  with  ostentatious  vehemence,  and  which 
they  had  attempted  to  propagate  by  persecu¬ 
tion.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their  old  creptf  J 
by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued 


*  This  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  section  of  the  Tory 
party  is  well  illustrated  by  a  little  tract  published  in  the 
beginning  of  1688,  and  entitled  “A  Dialogue  between  Two 
Friends,  wherein  the  Church  of  England  is  vindicated  in 
Joining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange ” 


|  to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the  sovereign  un¬ 
lawful,  were  disposed,  in  the  event  of  a  civil 
conflict,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation 
should  drive  them  to  rebel;  but,  if  rebellion 
broke  forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were 
hound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as  they 
would  have  fought  for  Charles  the  First.  The 
Christians  of  Rome  had  been  forbidden  by  Saint 
Paul  to  resist  the  government  of  Nero ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  apostle, 
if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  legions  and  the 
senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked  emperor, 
would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to 
arms  in  support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the 
persecuted  Church  was  clear :  she  must  suffer 
patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  God.  But 
if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually  educes 
good  out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  often¬ 
times  he  had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her 
wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able 
to  tame,  she  might  gratefully  accept  from  him 
a  deliverance  which  her  principles  did  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of  those 
Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  attacking  the  government,  were 
yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  defend  it,  and  per¬ 
haps,  while  glorying  in  their  own  scruples, 
secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so 
scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come. 
Whether  they  should  draw  the  sword  against 
.  the  government  had,  during  six  or  seven  years, 
been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of  pru¬ 
dence  ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to 
take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
the  declaration  would  or  would  not  be  read  in 
the  churches,  Edward  Russell  had  repaired  to 
the  Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  had  advised  his  highness  to  appear 
in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  im¬ 
portance  of  the  crisis.  “Now  or  never,”  he 
exclaimed,  in  Latin,  to  Dykvelt.*  To  Russell 
he  held  more  guarded  language,  admitted  that 
the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  re¬ 
quired  an  extraordinary  remedy,  but  spoke 
with  earnestness  of  the  chance  of  failure,  and 
of  the  calamities  which  failure  might  bring  on 
Britain  and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that 
many  who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacri¬ 
ficing  tlieir  lives  and  fortunes  for  their  country 
would  hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another 
bloody  circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He 
wanted,  therefore,  to  have,  not  vague  profes¬ 
sions  of  good-will,  but  distinct  invitations  and 
promises  of  support  subscribed  by  powerful 
and  eminent  men.  Russell  remarked  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  intrust  the  design  to  p 
I  great  number  of  persons.  William  assented, 
and  said  that  a  few  signatures  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmen 
who  represented  great  interests.  J 

With  this  answer  Russell  returned  to  London, 


f  “Aut  nunc,  aut  nunquam.” — Witsen  US.  quoted  by 
Wagenaar,  book  lx. 

|  Burnet,  i  763. 
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■where  he  found  the  excitement  greatly  increased 
and  daily  increasing.  The  imprisonment  of 
the  bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the  queen  made 
his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  anticipated. 
He  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  His  principal  coad¬ 
jutor  in  this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  brother 
of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  Ed¬ 
ward  Russell  and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in 
the  household  of  James,  that  both  had,  partly 
on  public  and  partly  on  private  grounds,  become 
his  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  near  kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same 
year,  fallen  victims  to  his  implacable  severity. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Russell,  with  con¬ 
siderable  abilities,  was  proud,  acrimonious, 
restless,  and  violent.  Sidney,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be 
sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His 
face  and  form  were  eminently  handsome.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands  ; 
and  even  now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite 
of  women  and  the  envy  of  younger  men.  He 
had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  public 
character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  William’s  confidence.  Many 
wondered  at  this :  for  it  seemed  that  between 
the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the  most 
dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  he  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon.  Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  only 
as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake  could 
really  have  played  a  great  part  in  a  great 
revolution.  Yet  »  less  acute  observer  than 
Swift  might  have  been  aware  that  there  is  a 
certain  tact,  resembling  an  instinct,  which  is 
often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philosophers, 
and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if 
judged  by  their  conversation  or  by  their  writ¬ 
ings,  would  be  pronounced  simpletons.  In¬ 
deed,  when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in 
some  sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is 
destitute  of  those  more  showy  talents  which 
would  make  him  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  truth,  incapable,  ignorant, 
and  dissipated  as  he  seemed  to  be,  he  under¬ 
stood,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he 
might  safely  venture  to  be  communicative. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what  Mor- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or 
Burnet,  with  all  his  multifarious  knowledge 
and  fluent  elocution,  never  could  have  done. " 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  their  opinion  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  moment,  during  many  years,  at  which  the 
public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resist¬ 
ance.  Devonshire,  who  might  l}e  regarded  as 
their  chief,  had  private  as  well  as  public 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  went  into  the  scheme 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  his 
party,  f 

Russell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbury. 
Sidney  sounded  Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his 
part  with  a  courage  and  decision  which,  at  a 


*  Sidney’s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Mr. 
Blencowe ;  Mackay’s  Memoirs  with  Swift’s  note ;  Burnet,  i. 
7(13. 

f  Burnet,  i.  764;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  dated  June 
18,  1688,  n  Dalrymple. 


later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set  his  estate,  his 
honours,  and  his  life  on  the  stake.  But  Halifax 
received  the  first  hint  of  the  project  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  it  would  be  useless,  and 
perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit.  He  was, 
indeed,  not  the  man  for  such  an  enterprise. 
His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  objections;  his  temper  calm  and 
unadventurous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the 
court  to  the  utmost  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
by  means  of  anonymous  writings,  hut  he  was 
little  disposed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for 
the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator, 
to  he  in  the  power  of  accomplices,  to  live  in 
constant  dread  of  warrants  and  king’s  messen¬ 
gers,  nay,  perhaps,  to  end  his  days  on  the 
scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some  back  street 
of  the  Hague.  He  therefore  let  fall  some  words 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
he  privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more  daring 
and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney  understood 
him,  and  said  no  more.J 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Dabby, 
and  had  far  better  success.  Indeed,  for  his 
bold  and  active  spirit,  the  danger  and  the  ex¬ 
citement,  which  were  insupportable  to  the  more 
delicately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a 
strong  fascination.  The  different  characters 
of  the  two  statesmen  were  legible  in  their  faces. 
The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of  Halifax 
indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  the  expression  is 
that  of  a  skeptic,  of  a  voluptuary,  of  a  man  not 
likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or 
to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  countenance  it  will  not 
seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in  whom  he 
most  delighted  was  Montaigne.  $  Danby  was  a 
skeleton;  and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though 
handsome  and  noble  countenance,  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  ambition.  Already  he  had 
once  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  of 
power.  He  had  then  fallen  headlong  from  his 
elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  He 
had  passed  years  in  a  prison.  He  was  now 
free:  but  this  did  not  content  him:  he  wished 
to  be  again  great.  Attached  as  he  was  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was  to  the 
French  ascendency,  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
great  in  a  court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and  ob¬ 
sequious  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  hut  if  he 
bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which  should 
confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  which 
should  put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
England,  and  which  should  transfer  the  regal 
power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had 
united,  he  might  emerge  from  his  eclipse  with 
new  splendour.  The  Whigs,  whose  animosity 
had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  office, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join 
their  acclamations  to  the  acclamations  of  his 
old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already  there  had 
been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  managers  of  his  impeach- 


J  Burnet,  i.  764 ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  dared 
June  18,  1688.  „  . .  T 

3  As  to  Montaigne,  see  Halifax’s  Letter  to  Cotton.  I  an) 
not  sure  that  the  head  of  Halifax  in  Westminster  Abb oj 
does  not  give  a  more  lively  notion  of  him  than  any  faint 
ing  or  engraving  that  I  have  seen 
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ment,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  two  noble¬ 
men  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurances  of  good-will.  Devon¬ 
shire  had  frankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice,  and  had  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their 
error.  Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recanta¬ 
tions  to  make.  He  had  once  held,  or  pretended 
to  hold,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in 
the  largest  sense.  Under  his  administration 
and  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been  pro¬ 
posed,  which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have 
■excluded  from  Parliament  and  office  all  who 
refused  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  thought 
resistance  in  every  case  unlawful.  Put  his  vi¬ 
gorous  understanding,  now  thoroughly  awaken¬ 
ed  by  anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for 
his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if  indeed 
it  ever  had  been  duped,  by  such  childish  falla¬ 
cies.  He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhesion  to 
the  conspiracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  Compton,  the  sus¬ 
pended  Bishop  of  London,  and  succeeded  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  inso¬ 
lently  and  unjustlj'  treated  by  the  government 
as  Compton,  nor  had  any  prelate  so  much  to 
expect  from  a  revolution ;  for  he  had  directed 
the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her 
confidence.  He  had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly 
maintained,  as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression  ;  but, 
since  he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission, 
a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.* 
Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Nottingham.  The 
whole  plan  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  education.  He  went  about  from  divine 
to  divine,  proposing  in  general  terms  hypothe¬ 
tical  cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether, 
in  such  cases,  resistance  would  be  lawful.  The 
answers  which  he  obtained  increased  his-dis- 
tress.  He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that 
he  could  go  no  further  with  them.  If  they 
thought  him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him ;  and  he  should  hardly  blame 
them  ;  for,  by  drawing  back  after  going  so  far, 
he  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life. 
They  had,  however,  he  assured  them,  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  :  he  would  keep  their  secret ; 
he  could  not  help  wishing  them  success ;  but 
his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  con¬ 
fession  with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely  vague,  informed  the  prince  that  Not¬ 
tingham  had  taken  fright.  It  is  due  to  Notting¬ 
ham,  however,  to  say,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  to  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
though  most  unwise  and  irresolute,  f 

The  agents  of  the  prince  had  more  complete 
success  with  Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself 
to  be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  service  which  he 
had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  western  in¬ 
surrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as 


*  See  Dan  by ’p  introduction  to  the  papers  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1710;  Burnet,  i.  764. 

f  Burnet,  i.  764;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  June 
SO,  1638.  in  Dalrymple. 


a  heretic,  but  as  a  renegade,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  more  eager  than  most  of  those  whs 
had  been  born  Protestants  to  take  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Protestantism.  J 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  wert 
in  the  secret  were  frequent.  At  length,  on  th< 
last  day  of  the  month,  the  day  on  which  th« 
bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the  de¬ 
cisive  step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some 
person  more  skilled  than  Sidney  in  the  art  of 
composition,  was  despatched  to  the  Hague. 
In  this  paper  William  was  assured  that  nine¬ 
teen  twentieths  of  the  English  people  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  change,  and  would  willingly  join  to 
effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtain  the  help  of 
such  a  force  from  abroad  as  might  secure 
those  who  should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger 
of  being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before  they 
could  form  themselves  into  any  thing  like  mili¬ 
tary  order.  If  his  highness  would  appear  in 
the  island  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of 
thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard.  He 
would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  the  whole  regular  army  of 
England.  Nor  could  that  army  be  implicitly 
depended  on  by  the  government.  The  officers 
w'ere  discontented ;  and  the  common  soldiers 
shared  that  aversion  to  Popery  which  was 
general  in  the  class  from  which  they  were 
taken.  In  the  navy,  Protestant  feeling  was 
still  stronger.  It  was  important  to  take  some 
decisive  step  while  things  were  in  this  state. 
The  enterprise  would  be  far  more  arduous  if 
it  were  deferred  till  the  king,  by  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured  a  Par¬ 
liament  and  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely. 
The  conspirators,  therefore,  implored  the  prince 
to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  pledged  their  honour  that  they 
would  join  him,  and  they  undertook  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  as  large  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  as  could  safely  be  trusted  with  so  mo¬ 
mentous  and  perilous  a  secret.  On  one  point 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
his  highness.  He  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opinion  which  the  great  body  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  had  formed  respecting  the  late 
birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  child  who  was  called 
Prince  of  Wales  was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne. 
This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the 
zeal  of  many.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
doubted  that  the  boy  was  supposititious ;  and 
the  prince  would  be  wanting  to  his  own  inte¬ 
rests  if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  queen’s  confinement  were  not  put 
prominently  forward  among  his  reasons  for 
taking  arms.$ 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire,  Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  Russell, 
and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
messenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  peril.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise  reached  the 
Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the 
trial  of  the  bishops.  He  instantly  hastened 
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to  the  prince.  Bentinck  and  JJykvelt  were  | 
summoned,  and  several  days  were  passed  in 
de'iberatior.  The  first  result  of  this  delibera¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the  princess’s 
chapel.* 

From  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to 
apprehend.  Her  understanding  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  subjugated  by  his;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire  affection. 
He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom 
she  had  lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement, 
of  the  children  who  had  been  denied  to  her 
prayers,  and  of  the  country  from  which  she 
was  banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart 
was  divided  only  with  her  God.  To  her  father 
she  had  probably  never  been  attached  ;  she  had 
quitted  him  young  ;  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  seen  him ;  and  no  part  ot  his 
conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had  indi¬ 
cated  tenderness  on  his  part,  or  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  to  call  forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her  do¬ 
mestic  happiness,  and  had  established  a  system 
of  spying,  eaves-dropping,  and  tale-bearing 
under  her  roof.  He  had  a  far  greater  revenue 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  regularly  allowed  to  her  younger 
sister  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  but  the 
heiress  presumptive  of  his  throne  had  never 
received  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that 
appearance  which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ventured  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend 
and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing  to 
commit  an  act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions ;  but 
she  had  been  ungraciousiy  repulsed.  J  From 
the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be 
parties  to  the  subversion  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  one  chief  end  of  the  politics  of  James 
had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He  had  re¬ 
called  the  British  regiments  from  Holland. 
He  had  conspired  with  Tyrconnel  and  with 
France  against  Mary’s  rights,  and  had  made 
arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one,  at  least, 
of  the  three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  she 
would  have  been  entitled.  It  was  now  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and  by 
many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distinguished 
by  abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a  suppo¬ 
sititious  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  family, 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent  in¬ 
heritance  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  partook  of  the  prevailing  suspicion. 
That  she  should  love  such  a  father  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Her  religious  principles,  indeed,  were 
so  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried 
to  perform  what  she  considered  as  her  duty, 
even  to  a  father  whom  she  did  not  love.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  she  judged  that 
tho  claim  of  James  to  her  obedience  ought  to 
yield  to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And,  indeed, 
all  divines  and  publicists  agree  in  this,  that 
when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one  country 
is  married  to  a  prince  of  another  country,  she 


*  Sidney’s  Letter  to  William,  June  30, 1688 ;  Avaux  Neg. 
July  J  #,  £§. 

f  Bonrepaux,  July  f  1687. 
f  Bireh’s  Extracts,  in  the  British  Museum. 


is  bound  to  forget  her  own  people  and  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
between  her  li  asband  and  her  parents,  to  side 
with  her  husband.  This  is  the  undoubted  rule 
even  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ;  and 
to  Mary  the  enterprise  which  William  medi¬ 
tated  appeared  not  oniy  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained  from 
doing  or  saying  any  thing  that  could  add  to 
his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  were  serious 
indeed.  They  were,  in  truth,  but  imperfectly 
understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  invited 
him  over,  and  have  been  but  imperfectly  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  of  those  who  have  written  the 
history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  en¬ 
counter  on  English  ground,  though  the  least 
formidable  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a 
few  British  adventurers,  and  to  trust  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  rising  of  the  population.  It  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those 
who  invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an 
army  with  him.  Yet  who  could  answer  for  the 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  such  an  army 
might  produce  ?  The  government  was,  indeed, 
justly  odious.  But  would  the  English  people, 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  the  interference 
of  continental  powers  in  English  disputes,  be 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  a  deliverer  who 
was  surrounded  by  foreign  soldiers  ?  If  any 
part  of  the  royal  forces  resolutely  withstood 
the  invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have  on 
its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  millions  ? 
A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  under¬ 
taking.  A  bloody  victory  gained  in  the  heart 
of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the 
Buff's  would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as 
a  defeat.  Such  a  victory  would  be  the  most 
cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the  national  pride 
of  one  of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  se¬ 
curity.  The  hatred  with  which  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would 
give  place  to  the  more  intense  hatred  which 
would  be  inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ; 
and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  ^France  with  dread  and  loathing, 
would  say  that,  if  a  foreign  yoke  must  be 
borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in  submitting 
to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made 
William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the  military  means 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  been  at  his  abso¬ 
lute  disposal.  But,  in  truth,  it  seemed  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  the 
greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  English  his¬ 
torians,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years  under  a 
polity  so  inconvenient.  The  States  General 
could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could  not  con¬ 
clude  anv  alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without  the 
consent  of  the  States  of  every  province  The 
States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such  con¬ 
sent  without  the  consent  of  every  municipality 
which  had  a  share  in  the  representation.  Every 
municipality  was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign 
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state,  and  as  such  claimed  the  right  of  com¬ 
municating  directly  with  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  of  concerting  with  them  the  means  of  de¬ 
feating  schemes  on  which  other  municipalities 
were  intent.  In  some  town  councils,  the  party 
which  had,  during  several  generations,  regarded 
the  influence  of  the  stadtholders  with  jealousy, 
had  great  power.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
were  the  magistrates  of  the  noble  city  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  pros¬ 
perity.  They  had,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Louis  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
able  and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux. 
Propositions  brought  forward  by  the  stadtholder 
as  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  except 
Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeat¬ 
edly  been  negatived  by  the  single  voice  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  The  only  constitutional  remedy  in 
such  cases  was  that  deputies  from  the  cities 
which  were  agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
city  which  dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostu¬ 
lation.  The  number  of  deputies  was  unlimited  ; 
they  might  continue  to  expostulate  as  long  as 
they  thought  fit ;  and,  meanwhile,  all  their 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  obstinate  com¬ 
munity  which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argu¬ 
ments.  This  absurd  mode  of  coercion  had  once 
been  tried  with  success  on  the  little  town  of 
Goflkum,  but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam, 
renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven 
bristling  with  innumerable  masts,  its  canals 
bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gorgeous  hall 
of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  po¬ 
lished  marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the 
most  costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Surinam, 
and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  the  endless 
hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilized 
men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which 
supported  the  stadtholder  and  the  minority 
headed  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had 
repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the 
prince  had  attempted  to  bring  the  refractory 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors.  On  another 
occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had  been 
barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raised 
to  defend  the  privileges  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil.  That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Louis  whom  they  courted, 
and  likely  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Orange 
which  they  abhorred,  was  not  likely.  Yet, 
without  their  consent,  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  op¬ 
position  by  main  force  was  a  course  from  which, 
in  different  circumstances,  the  resolute  and 
daring  stadtholder  would  not  have  shrunk. 
But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that 
he  should  carefully  avoid  every  act  which 
could  be  represented  as  tyrannical.  He  could 
not  venture  to  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Holland  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was 
drawing  the  sword  against  his  father-in-law  for 
violating  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
The  violent  subversion  of  one  free  constitution 
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t  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  stadtholder  and  the 


would  have  been  a  strange  prelude  lo  the  vio¬ 
lent  restoration  of  another  f 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has 
been  too  little  noticed  by  English  writers,  but 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from 
■William’s  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealing 
to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England,  and  by 
stimulating  that  feeling  till  it  became,  for  a 
time,  the  dominant  and  almost  exclusive  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  This  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  very  simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all 
his  politics  been  to  effect  a  revolution  in  our 
island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in  view 
an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  help  of  princes  -sincerely  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  was  desirous  to  unite  the 
empire,  the  Catholic  king,  and  the  Holy  See 
with  England  and  Holland  in  a  league  against 
the  French  ascendency.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that,  while  striking  the  greatest  blow 
ever  struck  in  defence  of  Protestantism,  he 
should  yet  contrive  not  to  lose  the  good-will  of 
governments  which  regarded  Protestantism  as 
a  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties  of  this 
great  undertaking.  Continental  statesmen  saw 
a  part  of  those  difficulties;  British  statesmen 
another  part.  One  capacious  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  surmount  them  all.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  subvert  the  English  government  by 
means  of  a  foreign  army  without  galling  the 
national  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian  faction 
which  regarded  France  with  partiality,  and 
the  house  of  Orange  with  aversion,  a  decision 
in  favour  of  an  expedition  which  would  con¬ 
found  all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise  the 
house  of  Orange  to  the  height  of  greatness. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  lead  enthusiastic  Pro¬ 
testants  on  a  crusade  against  Popery  with  the 
good  wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  governments 
and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet  all"  these  things 
William  effected.  All  his  objects,  even  those 
which  appeared  most  incompatible  with  each 
other,  he  attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times 
records  no  other  such  triumph  of  statesman¬ 
ship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous 
even  for  such  a  statesman  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  not  his  chief  adversaries  been  at 
this  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed 
to  the  special  judgment  of  God.  Not  only  wag 
the  King  of  England,  as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid 
and  perverse,  but  even  the  counsel  of  the  politic 
King  of  France  was  turned  into  foolishness. 
Whatever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do,  William 
did.  Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  en¬ 
ergy  could  have  overcome,  his  enemies  them¬ 
selves  studiously  removed. 

On  the  great  day  on  which  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  and  on  which  the  invitation  was 
despatched  to  the  Hague,  James  returned  from 
Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  agi¬ 
tated  mood.  He  made  an  effort  that  afternoon 
to  appear  cheerful  but  the  bonfires,  tha 
rockets,  and,  above  ail,  the  waxen  Popes  who 

city  of  Amsterdam  stood  toward  each  other,  see  Avaux 
passim.  J  Adda,  July  Jg,  iggg, 
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were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of  London,  were  1 
not  likely  to  soothe  him.  Those  who  saw  him  j 
on  the  morrow  could  easily  read  in  his  face  j 
and  demeanour  the  violent  emotions  which  agi-  j 
tated  his  mind.*  During  some  days  he  ap¬ 
peared  so  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that 
even  Barillon  could  not  venture  to  introduce 
the  subject.f 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mor¬ 
tification  had  only  hardened  the  king’s  heart. 
The  first  words  which  he  uttered  when  he 
learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  “So  much  the  worse  for 
them.”  Within  a  week,  these  words,  which 
he,  according  to  his  fashion,  repeated  many 
times;  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed  him¬ 
self,  not  for  having  prosecuted  the  bishops, 
but  for  having  prosecuted  them  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal  where  questions  of  fact  were  decided 
by  juries,  and  where  established  principles  of 
law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by 
the  most  servile  judges.  This  error  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  repair.  Not  only  the  seven  prelates 
who  had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  whole 
Anglican  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse 
the  day  on  which  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  trial, 
an  order  was  made  enjoining  all  chancellors  of 
dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  throughout  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  and  to  report  to  the  High  Commission, 
within  five  weeks,  the  names  of  all  such  rectors, 
vicars,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to  read  the 
declaration.  J  The  king  anticipated  with  de¬ 
light  the  terror  with  which  the  offenders  would 
learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before  a  court 
which  would  give  them  no  quarter. \  The  num¬ 
ber  of  culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten 
thousand ;  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  every  one  of  them  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  be  interdicted  from  all  his 
spiritual  functions,  ejected  from  his  benefice, 
declared  incapable  of  holding  any  other  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the  -pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  prosecution  with  which  James, 
smarting  from  his  great  defeat  in  Westminster 
Hall,  resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.  Meanwhile, 
he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a  prompt  and 
large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  a  strenuous  and  unblushing  servility,  even 
when  least  successful,  was  a  sure  title  to  his 
favour,  and  that  whoever,  after  years  of  obsequi¬ 
ousness,  ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one  moment 
into  courage  and  honesty,  was  guilty  of  an  un¬ 
pardonable  offence.  The  violence  and  auda¬ 
city  which  the  apostate  Williams  had  exhibited 
throughout  the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  made 
him  hateful  to  the  whole  nation.  |[  He  was  re¬ 
compensed  with  a  baronetcy.  Holloway  and 
Powell  had  raised  their  character  by  declaring 
that,  in  their  judgment,  the  petition  was  no 
libel  They  were  dismissed  from  their  situa¬ 
tions.^  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to  have  been, 
during  some  time,  in  suspense.  He  had,  in- 

*  Reresby’s  Memoirs. 

f  Barillon,  July  1688. 

X  London  Gazette  of  July  16,  1688. 

§  Barillon’s  own  phrase,  July  TGff,  1688. 

|l  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that  time  are  the 
folk  wing  lines : — 

“  Jlot*  our  Britons  aro  fooled, 

Who  the  laws  overruled, 

And  next  Parliament  each  will  he  plaguily  schooled.’ 


deed,  summed  up  again Bt  the  bishops;  but  he 
suffered  their  counsel  to  question  the  dispensing 
power.  He  had  pronounced  the  petition  a  libel ; 
but  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  declaration  legal;  and,  through  the 
whole  proceeding,  his  tone  had  been  that  of  a 
man  who  remembered  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  come.  He  had,  indeed,  strong  claims  to 
indulgence;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  human  impudence  would  hold  out  with¬ 
out  flagging  through  such  a  task  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  bar  and  of  such  an  auditory.  The 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however, 
blamed  his  want  of  spirit;  the  chancellor  pro¬ 
nounced  him  a  beast;  and  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  new  chief  justice  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed.**  But  no  change  was  made.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply 
Wright’s  place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learning  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  government;  and  the  very  few  law¬ 
yers  who  surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effront¬ 
ery  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  be 
found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  profession, 
and  would  have  been  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench.  Williams,  it  is  true,  united  all  the 
qualities  which  James  required  in  a  magistrate. 
But  the  services  of  AVilliams  were  needed  at 
the  bar;  and,  had  he  been  moved  thence,  the 
crown  would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

N othing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  king  more 
than  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had 
shown  in  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  Penn,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth  and 
honours  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a 
conscience,  imputed  the  discontent  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  to  envy  and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They 
had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  none 
of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any  high  and 
honourable  post;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
strange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Accordingly,  within  a  week  after 
the  great  verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Presbyterian, 
a  vehement  exclusionist,  and  a  manager  of  Staf¬ 
ford’s  impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  Opposition  had  most  con¬ 
fidently  reckoned.  But  the  honour  now  offered 
to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum 
due  him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his  virtue, 
and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  classes  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  he  was  sworn  in.ff 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  king  against 
the  Church  were  not  accomplished.  Almost  all 
the  archdeacons  and  diocesan  chancellors  re¬ 
fused  to  furnish  the  information  which  was  re¬ 
quired.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should 
be  summoned  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  dis- 

The  two  Britons  aro  Jeffreys  and  Williams,  who  wer* 
both  natives  of  Wales. 

London  Gazette,  July  9,  1688. 

**  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  10,1688;  Clarendon’s  Diary, 
Aug.  3,  1688. 

ff  London  Gazette,  July  9,  1688 ;  Adda,  July  1 :  Evelyn'* 
Diary,  July  12;  Johnstone,  Dec.  1687,  Feb  T*s»  1638. 
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obedience  arrived.  The  High  Commission  met. 
It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesiastical 
officer  had  sent  up  a  return.  At  the  same 
time,  a  paper  of  grave  import  was  delivered 
to  the  board.  It  came  from  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Rochester.  During  two  years,  supported  by 
the  hope  of  an  archbishopric,  he  had  been  con¬ 
tent  to  bear  the  reproach  of  persecuting  that 
Church  which  he  was  bound  by  every  obliga¬ 
tion  of  conscience  and  honour  to  defend.  But 
his  hope  had  been  disappointed.  He  saw  that, 
unless  he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no  chance 
of  sitting  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  York. 
He  was  too  good-natured  to  find  any  pleasure 
in  tyranny,  and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the 
signs  of  the  coming  retribution.  He  therefore 
determined  to  resign  his  odious  functions ;  and 
he  communicated  his  determination  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  letter  written,  like  all  his  com¬ 
positions,  with  great  propriety  and  dignity 
of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he 
could  longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commission.  He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  command,  read  the  declaration,  but 
he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  thousands 
of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a 
different  view  of  their  duty;  and,  since  it  was 
resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according 
to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that  he 
would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  acces¬ 
sory  to  their  sufferings. 

The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast. 
The  very  faults  of  their  colleague,  the  known 
laxity  of  his  principles,  the  known  meanness 
of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  peculiarly 
alarming.  A  government  must  be  indeed  in 
danger  when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the 
language  of  Hampden.  The  tribunal  lately  so 
insolent  became  on  a  sudden  strangely  tame. 
The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  had  defied 
its  authority  were  not  even  reprimanded.  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion  that 
their  disobedience  had  been  intentional.  They 
were  merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports 
ready  in  four  months.  The  commission  then 
broke  up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a  death¬ 
blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a 
conflict  with  the  Church,  the  Church,  conscious 
of  its  strength,  and  animated  by  a  new  enthu¬ 
siasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances,  the 
attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon  after 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  venerable  Or¬ 
mond,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of 
the  great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infirmities. 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed  with 
speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly  the  university,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  chancellor,  met  to 
name  a  successor.  One  party  was  for  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  accomplished  Halifax;  another  for 
the  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided 
near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  refusing 
to  join  with  the  king  against  the  established 
religion.  But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for  the  young 
Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson  of  their  late  head, 


and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  speed  with 
which  they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  de¬ 
lay  even  of  a  day,  the  king  would  attempt  to 
force  on  them  some  chief  who  would  betraj 
their  rights.  The  apprehension  was  reasona¬ 
ble  ;  for  only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated, 
came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall  requiring  them 
to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily,  the  election  of 
young  Ormond  was  already  complete  and  irre¬ 
vocable.!  A  few  weeks  later,  the  infamous 
Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  reading  the  de¬ 
claration,  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  the  not  less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  to 
his  see;, but  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  his  installation;  the  university 
refused  to  create  him  a  doctor;  not  a  single 
one  of  the  academic  youth  applied  to  him  for 
holy  orders ;  no  cap  was  touched  to  him  ;  and, 
in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  alone.  J 

Soon  afterward,  a  living  which  was  in  the 
gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  became 
vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected  brethren  as¬ 
sembled  and  presented  a  clerk  ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay, 
instituted  their  presentee  without  hesitation. | 
The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the 
clergy.  The  assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all 
over  the  country  an  aspect  never  before  known. 
The  judges,  before  they  set  out  on  their  circuits, 
had  been  summoned  into  the  king’s  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on 
the  grand  jurors  and  magistrates,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehe¬ 
mently  against  the  clergy,  reviled  the  seven 
bishops,  called  the  memorable  petition  a  fac¬ 
tious  libel,  criticised  with  great  asperity  San- 
croft’s  style,  which  was  indeed  open  to  criti¬ 
cism,  and  pronounced  that  his  grace  ought  to 
be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing  bad 
English.  But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent 
declamations  was  to  increase  the  public  discon¬ 
tent.  All  the  marks  of  public  respect  which 
had  usually  been  shown  to  the  judicial  office 
and  to  the  royal  commission  were  withdrawn. 
The  old  custom  was  that  men  of  good  birth  and 
estate  should  ride  in  the  train  of  the  sheriff 
when  he  escorted  the  judges  to  the  county 
town ;  but  such  a  procession  could  now  with 
difficulty  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  successors  of  Powell  and  Holloway, 
in  particular,  were  treated  with  marked  indig¬ 
nity.  The  Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
them,  and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in 
every  shire  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry; 
but  as  they  approached  Wallingford,  where 
they  were  to  open  their  commission  for  Berk¬ 
shire,  the  sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  emi¬ 
nently  loyal  capital  of  an  eminently  loyal  pro¬ 
vince,  they  were  again  welcomed  by  the  sheriff 
alone.  | 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than 
the  clergy  or  the  gentry.  The  garrison  of  the 


*  Sprat’s  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  London  Gazette,  1  Wood’s  Athenas  Oxonienses ;  Luttreli’s  Diarv,  Aug.  28 
Aug.  23,  1688.  ^  ,1688. 

f  London  Gazette,  July  26,  1688;  Adda,  ~I ;  News-  £  Ronquillo,  Sept.  It,  1688;  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Sept.  6. 
letter  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection,  July  25;  Ellis  Corre-  J  Ellis  Correspondence,  Aug.  4,  7,  1688;  Bishop  Spra’a 
spondence,  Julv  28,  31;  Wood’s  Fasti  Oxonienses.  i  relation  of  the  Conference  of  Nov.  6,  1688. 
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Tower  had  drunk  the  health  of  the  imprisoned  I 
bishops.  The  grenadiers  stationed  at  Lambeth 
had.  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed 
the  primate  back  to  his  palace.  Nowhere  had 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  been  received  with 
more  clamorous  delight  than  at  Hounslow 
Heath.  In  truth,  the  great  force  which  the 
king  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
awing  his  mutinous  capital,  had  become  more 
mutinous  than  the  capital  itself,  and  was  more 
dreaded  by  the  court  than  by  the  citizens. 
Early  in  August,  therefore,  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.* 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  deal  with  separate  battalions  than 
with  many  thousands  of  men  collected  in  one 
uiass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord 
Lichfield’s  regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  the 
Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regiment  was 
probably  selected  because  it  had  been  raised, 
at  the  time  of  the  western  insurrection,  in 
Staffordshire,  a  province  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  England.  The 
men  were  drawn  up  in  the  king’s  presence. 
Their  major  informed  them  that  his  majesty 
wished  them  to,  subscribe  an  engagement, 
binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect 
his  intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all 
who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must  quit  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  spot.  To  the  king’s  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  whole  ranks  instantly  laid  down  their 
pikes  and  muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a 
few  privates,  all  Roman  Catholics,  obeyed  his 
command.  He  remained  silent  for  a  short  time ; 
then  he  bade  the  men  take  up  their  arms. 
"Another  time,”  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look, 

M I  shall  not  do  you  the  honour  to  consult 
jr°u.”t 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  persist 
in  his  designs,  he  must  remodel  his  army;  yet 
materials  for  that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in 
our  island.  The  members  of  his  Church,  even 
in  the  districts  where  they  were  most  numerous, 
were  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  Hatred 
of  Popery  had  spread  through  all  classes  of  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become  the  ruling 
passion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But 
there  was  another  part  of  his  dominions  where 
a  very  different  spirit  animated  the  great  body 
of  the  population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  whom  the 
good  pay  and  quarters  of  England  would  attract 
across  St.  George’s  Channel.  Tyrconnel  had 
been,  during  some  time,  employed  in  forming 
out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a  military 
force  on  which  his  master  might  depend. 
Already  Papists,  of  Celtic  blood  and  speech, 
eomposed  almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland. 
Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised 
James  to  bring  over  that  army  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  the  English.  J 

James  wavered.  He  wished  to  be  surrounded 
by  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely ;  but  he 
dreaded  the  explosion  of  national  feeling  which 
the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on  Eng¬ 
lish  ground  must  produce.  At  last,  as  usually 
happens  when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  oppo¬ 
site  inconveniences,  he  took  a  course  which 

*  Luttrpll’i  Diary,  Aug.  8,  1688. 

f  This  is  told  us  by  three  writers  who  could  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  time,  Keunut,  Euchard,  and  Oldmixon. 


united  them  all.  He  brought  over  Irishmen, 
not,  indeed,  enough  to  hold  down  the  single 
city  of  London  or  the  single  county  of  York, 
but  more  than  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and 
rage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Northumber¬ 
land  to  Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion, 
raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the 
western  coast,  and  moved  toward  the  capital; 
and  Irish  recruits  were  imported  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English 
regiments.  $ 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed, 
none  was  more  fatal  than  this.  Already  he  had 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  violating 
their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and  per¬ 
secuting  their  religion.  Of  those  who  had  once 
been  most  zealous  for  monarchy,  he  had  already 
made  many  rebels  in  hearts  ;  yet  he  might  still, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  have  appealed  to 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an 
invader,  for  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  geographical  position.  Their  na¬ 
tional  antipathies,  were,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or 
interference  of  any  stranger.  The  appearance 
of  a  foreign  army  on  their  soil  might  impel  them 
to  rally  even  round  a  king  whom  they  had  no 
reason  to  love.  William  might  perhaps  have  been 
unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty;  but  James 
removed  it.  Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade 
of  Louis’s  musketeers  would  have  excited  such 
resentment  and  shame  as  our  ancestors  felt 
when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists,  just 
arrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp 
along  the  high  roads.  No  man  of  English  blood 
then  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish  as  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  They  did  not  belong  to  our  branch 
of  the  great  human  family.  They  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  us  by  more  than  one  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarity,  which  the  difference  of 
situation  and  of  education,  great  as  that  differ¬ 
ence  was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  explain. 
They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a  mother 
tongue  of  their  own.  When  they  talked  English, 
their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous ;  their  phrase¬ 
ology  was  grotesque,  as  is  always  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  those  who  think  in  one  language  and 
express  their  thoughts  in  another.  They  were 
therefore  foreigners,  and  of  all  foreigners  they 
were  the  most  hated  and  despised :  the  most 
hated,  for  they  had,  during  five  centuries,  al¬ 
ways  been  our  enemies ;  the  most  despised,  for 
they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and  de¬ 
spoiled  enemies.  The  Englishman  compared 
with  pride  his  own  fields  with  the  desolate  bogs 
whence  the  rapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and 
murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels 
where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon 
wallowed  in  filth  together.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  society  far  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth  and 
civilization,  to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but 
still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly-ci¬ 
vilized  societies  that  the  woi.d  had  then  seen ; 
the  Irish  were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of 
Labrador.  He  was  a  freeman  ;  the  Irish  were 
the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped 
God  after  a  pure  and  rational  fashion ;  the 
Irish  were  sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 
He  knew  that  great  numbers  of  Irish  had  rt- 

|  t  Barillon,  ***  1688,  Sept.  ^  ft 

|  l  LuttrelTs  Diary,  Aug.  27,  1688. 
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peatedly  fled  before  a  small  English  force,  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held 
down  by  a  small  English  colony ;  and  he  very 
complacently  inferred  that  he  was  naturally  a 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman;  for 
it  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains 
its  ascendency  and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That 
in  vivacity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  the  Irish 
stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged ;  that,  when 
well  disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers,  has 
been  proved  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they 
were  generally  despised  in  our  island  as  both  a 
stupid  and  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were 
the  men  who  were  to  hold  England  down  by 
main  force  while  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the 
whole  nation  boiled  at  the  thought.  To  be  con¬ 
quered  by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would 
have  seemed  comparatively  a  tolerable  fate. 
With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had 
sometimes  envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratulated 
ourselves  on  their  friendship.  In  spite  of  our 
unsocial  pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were 
great  nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of  men 
eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  to 
be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a  degra¬ 
dation  beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  felt  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those  towns  were 
occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  facts 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness 
and  indignation  ;  but  the  real  facts  were  lost 
amid  a  crowd  of  wild  rumours  which  flew  with¬ 
out  ceasing  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house, 
and  from  ale-bench  to  ale-bench,  and  became 
more  wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of 
the  progress.  The  number  of  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might  justly  ex¬ 
cite  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  king’s  ulte¬ 
rior  designs ;  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by 
the  public  apprehensions.  It  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  rude  kerne  of  Connaught,  placed, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a  foreign  people 
whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in 
turn,  was  guilty  of  some  excesses.  These  ex¬ 
cesses  were  exaggerated  by  report ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  outrages  which  the  stranger  had 
really  committed,  all  the  offences  of  his  English 
comrades  were  set  down  to  his  account.  From 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose  against 
the  foreign  barbarians  who  forced  themselves 
into  private  houses,  seized  horses  and  wagons, 
extorted  money,  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those  who, 
forty-seven  years  before,  had  massacred  Pro¬ 
testants  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  history  of 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history  which,  even 
wh:a  soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and 
hoi ’or,  and  which  had  been  frightfully  distorted 
by  national  and  religious  antipathies,  was  now 
the  favourite  topic  of  conversation.  Hideous 
stories  of  houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates, 
of  women  and  young  children  butchered,  of 
near  relations  compelled  by  torture  to  be  the 
murderers  of  each  other,  of  corpses  outraged 
and  mutilated,  were  told  and  heard  with  full 
nelief  and  intense  interest.  Then  it  was  added 
[hat  the  dastardly  savages  who  had  by  surprise 
ncinmitted  all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspect¬ 


ing  and  defenceless  colony  had,  as  soon  as 
Oliver  came  among  them  on  his  great  mission 
of  vefigeance,  flung  down  their  arms  in  panic 
terror,  and  had  sunk,  without  trying  the  chances 
of  a  single  pitched  field,  into  that  slavery  which 
was  their  fit  portion.  Many  signs  indicated 
that  another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of 
the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  the  lord 
lieutenant.  Already  thousands  of  Protestant 
colonists,  flying  from  the  injustice  and  insolence 
of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they  had 
suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with  too  much 
reason,  feared.  How  much  the  public  mind 
had  been  excited  by  the  complaints  of  these 
fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted 
for  the  royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill 
repealing  the  law  by  which  half  the  soil  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to  Westminster, 
as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
trymen  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  high  ju¬ 
dicial  office  ;  Nugent,  chief  justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  a  personification  of  all 
the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  English 
then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish 
Celt ;  and  Rice,  a  baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
who,  in  abilities  and  attainments,  was  perhaps 
the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and  religion.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  well  known  ;  and  the 
two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets.  If  ever  they  were  recognised, 
the  rabble  shouted,  “Room  for  the  Irish  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  their  coach  was  escorted  with 
mock  solemnity  by  a  train  of  ushers  and  har¬ 
bingers  bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that 
time  the  aversion  of  the  English  to  the  Irish, 
that  the  most  distinguished  Roman  Catholics 
partook  of  it.  Powis  and  Bellasyse  expressed, 
in  coai-se  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at 
the  council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the  aliens. f 
Among  English  Protestants  that  antipathy  was 
still  stronger ;  and  perhaps  it  was  strongest  in 
the  army.  Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were 
disposed  to  bear  patiently  the  preference  shown 
by  their  master  to  a  foreign  and  a  subject  race. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty  men,  just 
arrived  from  Ireland,  should  be  enlisted.  The 
English  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
serve  with  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont,  the 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  five  of  the  captains,  protested  to  the 
duke’s  face  against  this  insult  to  the  English 
army  and  nation.  “We  raised  the  regiment,” 
he  said,  “at  our  own  charges,  to  defend  his 
majesty’s  crown  in  a  time  of  danger.  WTe  had 
then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of  Eng¬ 
lish  recruits.  We  can  easily  keep  every  com¬ 
pany  up  to  its  full  complement  without  admit¬ 
ting  Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not  think  it 
consistent  with  our  honour  to  have  these  stran¬ 
gers  forced  on  us ;  and  we  beg  that  we  may 
either  be  permitted  to  command  men  of  our 
own  nation,  or  to  lay  down  our  commissions.” 
Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  directions.  The 


*  King’s  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland;  Secret  Cod 
3ults  of  the  Komish  Party  in  Ireland 
t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Tarty  in  Ireland. 
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king,  greatly  exasperated,  instantly  despatched 
a  troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to 
bring  the  six  refractory  officers  before  him.  A 
council  of  war  sat  on  them.  They  refused  to 
make  any  submission,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered,  the  highest  punishment  which 
a  court  martial  was  then  competent  to  inflict. 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  disgraced  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  an  unfounded  rumour  that,  while  un- 
dfr  arrest,  they  had  been  treated  with  cruelty.* 

Public  feeling  did.not  then  manifest  itself  by 
those  signs  with  which  we  are  familiar,  by 
large  meetings,  and  by  vehement  harangues. 
Nevertheless,  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  and  who  was  already,  con¬ 
spicuous  both  as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had 
written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration 
of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman 
congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  barba¬ 
rous  jargon,  on  the  approaching  triumph  of 
Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant 
officers  will  be  broken.  The  Great  Charter  and 
the  praters  who  appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged  in 
one  rope.  The  good  Talbot  will  shower  com¬ 
missions  on  his  countrymen,  and  will  cut  the 
throats  of  the  English.  These  verses,  which 
were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden  some  gibberish 
which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  watch¬ 
word  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1641.  The 
verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the  other 
all  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
English  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  a  great  writer  delineated,  with 
exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the 
Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whis¬ 
tling  Lillibullero.  f 

Wharton  afterward  boasted  that  he  had  sung 
a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms.  But,  in  truth, 
the  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the  effect,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  him¬ 
self  all  those  national  feelings  which,  but  for 
his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his  throne, 
Louis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  no 
less  effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which 
William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable 
to  France  was  a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong 
enough,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  stadtholder 
from  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  that 
minority  steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the 
court  of  Versailles  had  been  wise,  every  other 
object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have  been 
postponed.  Louis,  however,  had,  during  some 
time,  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange 


his  Butch  friends  ;  and  he  at  length,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  suceeeded  in  forcing  them 
to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment 
at  which  their  help  would  have  been  invaluable 
to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people 
of  the  United  Provinces  were  peculiarly  sensi¬ 
tive,  religion  and  trade ;  and  both  their  religioB 
and  their  trade  the  French  king  had  assailed. 
The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere 
moved  the  grief  and  indignation  of  Protestants. 
But  in  Holland  these  feelings  were  stronger 
than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons 
of  Butch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and 
solemn  declarations  of  Louis  that  the  toleration 
granted  by  his  grandfather  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled  in 
France,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers 
had  been  naturalized  there.  Every  post  now 
brought  to  Holland  the  tidings  that  these  per¬ 
sons  were  treated  with  extreme  rigour  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion.  Bragoons,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he  was  half 
roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their 
religion,  or  to  quit  the  country  into  which  they 
had,  under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed.  The 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  exclaimed 
against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Opposition  was  abashed  and  dispirited. 
Even  the  town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to 
the  Arminian  theology,  and  though  little  in¬ 
clined  to  find  fault  with  Louis  or  to  sympathize 
with  the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sen¬ 
timent,  for  in  that  great  city  there  was  scarcely 
one  wealthy  merchant  who  had  not  some  kins¬ 
man  or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Petitions 
numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  burgomasters,  imploring  them  to 
make  strong  representations  to  Avaux.  There 
were  even  suppliants  Who  made  their  way  into 
the  Stadt-house,  flung  themselves  on  their 
knees,  described  with  tears  'and  sobs  the  lament¬ 
able  condition  of  those  whom  they  most  loved, 
and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectives 
and  lamentations.  The  press  poured  forth 
heart-rending  narratives  and  stirring  exhorta¬ 
tions.  Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger  He  re¬ 
ported  to  his  court  that  even  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned — for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Orange — either  partook  of  the 
public  feeling,  or  were  overawed  by  it,  and  he 
suggested  the  policy  of  making  some  concession 
to  their  wishes.  The  answers  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimoni¬ 
ous.  Some  Butch  families,  indeed,  which  had 
not  been  naturalized  in  France,  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  country.  But  to  those  natives 
of  Holland  who  had  obtained  letters  of  naturali- 


*  History  of  the  Desertion,  1089 ;  compare  the  first  and 
second  editions  ;  Barillon,  Sept.  1688 ;  Citters  of  the 
same  date;  Olarlic’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The 
com  pi  lor  of  the  last-mentioned  work  says  that  C  hurchill  j 
moved  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  officers  to  death.  This 
story  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  king  s  | 
papers;  I  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  fictions  ! 
invented  at  St  Germain’s  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  ft  j 
character  which  was  black  enough  without  such  daubing.  | 
That  Churchill  may  have  affected  great  indignation  on  ! 
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this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  treason  which  he  medi¬ 
tated,  is  highly  probable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believt 
that  a  man  of  his  sense  would  have  urged  the  members  of 
a  council  of  war  to  inflict  a  punishment  which  was  notori¬ 
ously  beyond  their  competence. 

f  The  song  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the  Stau;  Poems.  In 
Percy’s  Relics  the  first  part  will  be  found,  but  not  th« 
second  part,  which  was  added  after  William’s  landing.  In 
the  Examiner  and  in  several  pamphlets  of  1712  W  barton 
is  mentioned  as  the  author. 
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ration  Louis  refused  all  indulgence.  No  poster 
on  earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  him 
and  his  su'  ;ects.  These  people  had  chosen  to 
become  his  subjects  :  and  how  he  treated  them 
was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighbouring  state 
had  any  thing  to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  naturally  resented  the  scornful  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  potentate  whom  they  had  strenu¬ 
ously  and  unscrupulously  served  against  the 
general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon 
followed  another  provocation  which  they  felt 
even  more  keenly.  Louis  began  to  make  war  on 
their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohi¬ 
biting  the  import  *tion  of  herrings  into  his  do¬ 
minions.  Avaux  hastened  to  inform  his  court 
that  this  step  had  excited  great  alarm  and  in¬ 
dignation:  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  Provinces  subsisted  by  the  herring 
fishery,  and  that  some  strong  measure  of  retalia¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  adopted  by  the  States. 
The  answer  which  he  received  was,  that  the 
king  was  determined  not  only  to  persist,  hut  to 
increase  the  duties  on  many  of  those  articles  in 
which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
Prance.  The  consequence  of  these  errors — 
errors  committed  in  defiance  of  repeated  warn¬ 
ings,  and,  as  it  ghoul  1  seem,  in  the  mere  wan¬ 
tonness  of  self-will — was.  that  now.  when  the 
voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  federation  might  have  averted  an  event 
fatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Louis,  no  such  voice 
was  raised.  The  envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of 
which  he  had,  during  several  years,  held  the 
stadtholler  in  check.  The  arrogance  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  .  f  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  was  compelled 
to  send  to  T ersailles  the  alarming  tidicsrs  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so 
long  devoted  to  the  French  cause :  that  some 
of  the  well-intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their 
religion,  and  that  the  few  whose  inclinations 
were  unchanged  could  not  venture  t  utter  what 
they  thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of  preachers 
who  declaimed  against  the  h errors  .  f  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lam.entath_.ns  of  bankrupts 
who  ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees, 
had  wrought  up  the  people  to  such  a  temper, 
that  n  o  citizen  could  declare  himself  favourable 
to  France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung 
into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  that, 
only  fifteen  years  before,  the  most  illustrious 
chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the  house  of  Orange 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriate’’:  mob  in 
the  very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States 
General.  A  similar  fate  might  not  improbably 
befall  those  who  should,  at  this  crisis,  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France  against 
their  native  land,  and  against  the  Beformed 
religion.* 

While  Louis  was  thus  forcing  his  friends  in 
Holland  to  become,  or  to  pretend  to  become, 
his  enemies,  he  was  labouring  with  not  less 
Eucsess  t :  remove  all  the  scruples  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
Continent  from  countenancing  William's  de¬ 
signs.  A  new  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the 


*  See  the  N ego tiw. :cni  of  the  Count  cf  Avaux.  It  woo’d  I 
be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  rite  all  the  passages  which 
have  furnished  me  with  materials  for  this  part  of  mv  nar¬ 
rative  The  most  important  will  be  found  under  the  fo:- 
Vowigg  dates  :  16S5.  Sept.  if.  Sept  24,  Oct  5,  Pec.  2.  :  1656,  j 
Jan.  £  Not. 22:  1  t»7,  Oct  2.  Nov  6,  Nov.  19;  1655,  Julv29, 


court  of  Versailles  and  the  Vatican,  a  punrrel 
in  which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the 
French  king  were  perhaps  more  offensively 
displayed  than  in  any  other  transaction  of  his 
reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Eome  that  no 
officer  of  justice  or  finance  could  enter  the 
dwelling  inhabited  by  the  minister  who  repre¬ 
sented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time,  not 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round 
it.  was  held  inviolable.  It  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  every  ambassador  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region 
which  was  under  his  protection.  At  length 
half  the  city  consisted  of  privileged  districts, 
within  which  the  papal  government  had  no 
more  power  than  within  the  Louvre  or  the 
EscuriaL  Every  asylum  was  thronged  with 
contraband  traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves,  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were 
collected  magazines  of  stolen  or  smuggled 
goo  is.  From  every  asylum  ruffians  sallied 
forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In  no  town 
of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so  im¬ 
potent  and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  religion  and  civilization. 
On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became  a  priest 
and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  right 
so  destructive  of  order  and  morality.  There 
was.  at  first,  much  murmuring  ;  but  his  reso¬ 
lution  was  so  evidently  just  that  all  govern¬ 
ments  but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  The 
emperor,  highest  in  rank  among  Christian 
monarchs.  the  Spanish  court,  distinguished 
among  all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  perti¬ 
nacity  on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the 
odious  privilege.  Louis  alone  was  impractica¬ 
ble.  What  other  sovereigns  might  choose  to 
do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  sent  a  mission  to  Borne,  escorted  by  a 
great  f  ree  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  am¬ 
bassador  marched  to  his  palace  as  a  general 
marches  in  triumph  through  a  Conquered  town. 
The  house  was  strongly  guarded.  Bound  the 
limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels  paced 
the  rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortress.  The  Pope  was  unmoved.  “  They 
trust,"  he  cried,  “in  chariots  and  in  horses; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God.”  He  betook  him  vigorously  to  his 
spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  region  garri¬ 
soned  by  the  French  under  an  interdict.  + 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another 
dispute  arose,  in  which  the  Germanic  body  was 
as  deeply  concerned  as  the  Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were 
governed  by  an  archbishop,  wh  was  an  elector 
of  the  empire.  The  right  of  choosing  this 
great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  to  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
archbishop  was  also  bishop  of  Liege,  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His  dominions  were 
extensive,  and  included  several  strong  for¬ 
tresses,  which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Bhine  would  he  of 'the  highest  importance. 
In  time  of  war  he  could  bring  twenty  thousand 


Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  his  Memoirs,  justly  remark! 
that,  hut  for  the  mismanagement  of  Louis,* the  city  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  would  have  prevented  the  Revolution. 

t  Profess  ~  r  Ton  Ranke,  Die  Romischen  Papste.  bock  viiL; 
Burnet,  i.  759. 
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men  into  the  field.  Louis  had  spared  no  effort 
to  gain  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had  succeeded 
so  well  that  Colognt  had  been  almost  separated 
from  Germany,  and  had  become  an  outwork  of 
France.  Many  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the 
court  of  Versai’les  had  been  brought  into  the 
chapter ;  and  Cardinal  Furstemburg,  a  mere 
creature  of  that  court,  had  been  appointed 
coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  became  vacant.  Furstemburg  was 
the  candidate  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was 
already  a  bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
moved  to  another  diocese  except  by  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a  postula¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds 
of  the  chapter  of  Cologne  should  join.  The 
Pope  would  grant  no  dispensation  to  a  creature 
of  France.  The  emperor  induced  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bava¬ 
rian  prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the  chapters  of 
Liege,  Munster,  and  Hildesheim,  the  majority 
was  adverse  to  France.  Louis  saw,  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province 
which  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his 
crown  was  about  to  become,  not  merely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him,  but  hostile  to  him.  In  a 
paper  written  with  great  acrimony,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  injustice  with  which  France  was 
on  all  occasions  treated  by  that  see  which 
ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated 
his  fixed  resolution  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  his  candidate  by  arms  against  the  Pope  and 
the  Pope’s  confederates.* 

Thus  Louis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised 
against  himself  at  once  the  resentment  of  both 
the  religious  parties  between  which  Western 
Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienated  one 
great  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting 
the  Huguenots,  he  alienated  another  by  insult¬ 
ing  the  Holy  See.  These  faults  he  committed 
at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an 
opponent  second  in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and 
energy  to  no  statesman  whose  memory  history 
has  preserved.  William  saw  with  stern  de¬ 
light  his  adversaries  toiling  to  clear  away  ob¬ 
stacle  after  obstacle  from  his  path.  While  they 
raised  against  themselves  the  enmity  of  all 
sects,  he  laboured  to  conciliate  all.  The  great 
design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite 
skill  presented  to  different  governments  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lights  ;  and  it  must  be  added  that, 
though  those  lights  were  different,  none  of 
them  was  false.  He  called  on  the  princes  of 
Northern  Germany  to  rally  round  him  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  common  cause  of  all  Reformed 
Churches.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the 
house  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  French  ambition,  and  the 
necessity  of  rescuing  England  from  vassalage 
and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European  confede¬ 
racy.!  He  disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all 

*  Burnet,  i.  758;  Louis’s  paper  bears  date  1688. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  Receuil  des  Traites.  vol.  iv.  No.  219. 

f  For  the  consummate  dexterity  with  which  he  exhibited 
two  different  views  of  his  policy  to  two  different  parties,  he 
was  afterward  bitterly  reviled  by  the  court  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main’s.  “  Licet  Fsederatis  publicus  ilie  prtedo  haud  aliud 
ajrvrte  proponat  nisi  ut  Gallici  imperii  exuberans  ampu- 
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bigotry.  The  real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Roman  Catholics  was  that  short-sighted 
and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  for  them  a  legal  tolera¬ 
tion,  had  trampled  on  law,  liberty,  property, 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious  and  preca¬ 
rious  ascendency.  If  the  misgovernment  of 
James  were  suffered  to  continue,  it  must  pro¬ 
duce,  at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak, 
which  might  be  followed  by  a  barbarous  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Papists.  The  prince  declared 
that  to  avert  the  horrors  of  such  a  persecution 
was  one  of  his  chief  objects  If  he  succeeded 
in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which  he 
must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  passions  excHed  by  the 
tyranny  of  J ames  might  make  it  impossible  to 
efface  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute  book; 
but  those  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient 
administration.  No  class  would  really  gain 
more  by  the  proposed  expedition  than  those 
peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholics 
who  merely  wished  to  follow  their  callings  and 
to  worship  their  Maker  without  molestation. 
The  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyrconnels,  the 
Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  the  other  political 
adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and 
evil  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous 
master  governments,  regiments,  and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  ou 
his  side  the  sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and 
of  Roman  Catholics,  he  exerted  himself  with 
not.  less  vigour  and  prudence  to  provide  the 
military  means  which  his  undertaking  required. 
He  could  not  make  a  descent  on  England  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  United  Provinces.  If 
he  asked  for  that  sanction  before  his  design 
was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might 
possibly  be  thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to 
his  house,  and  would  certainly  be  divulged  to 
all  the  world.  Hi  therefore  determined  to 
make  his  preparations  with  all  speed,  and, 
when  they  were  complete,  to  seize  some  favour¬ 
able  moment  for  requesting  the  consent  of  the 
federation.  It  was  observed  by  the  agents  of 
France  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had 
ever  known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which 
he  was  not  seen  spurring  from  his  villa  to  the 
Hague.  He  was  perpetually  closeted  with  his 
most  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty-four 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  force  which  the  Commonwealth 
maintained.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Nime- 
guen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assem¬ 
bled  there.  In  order  to  form  this  army,  the 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  strongholds 
in  Dutch  Brabant.  Even  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Bergopzoom  was  left  almost  defenceless. 
Field-pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  the 
magazines  of  the  United  Provinces  were  col¬ 
lected  at  the  head-quarters.  All  the  bakers 
of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to  make 
biscuit.  All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were 
found  too  few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols 
and  muskets.  All  the  saddlers  of  Amsterdam 


tetur  potestas,  veruntamen  sibi,  ft  suits  ex  ha?retiea  fie-e 
complicibus,  utpro  eomperto  habemr.8.  longe  aliud  promit- 
tit  nr m is.'  ut  exeiso  vel  enorvato  Francorum  reguo,  ubi 
Catholicarum  partium  summum  lam  robur  sittim  cst, 
haeretica  ipsorum  pravitas  per  orbem  Ghristianum  univer 
sum  prmvaleat.’i — Letter  of  James  to  the  Pape,  evidently 
written  in  1689. 
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were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and  holsters. 
Fix  thousand  sailors  were  added  to  the  naval 
establishment.  Seven  thousand  new  soldiers 
were  raised.  They  could  not,  indeed,  be  for¬ 
mally  enlisted  without  the  sanction  of  the 
federation ;  but  they  were  well  drilled,  and 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  they 
might  without  difficulty  be  distributed  into 
regiments  within  twenty-four  hours  after  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  required  ready  money ;  but  William  had, 
by  strict  economy,  laid  up  against  a  great 
emergency  a  treasure  amounting  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
What  more  was  wanting  was  supplied  by  the 
zeal  of  his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of  gold 
— not  less,  it  was  said,  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  guineas — arrived  from  England.  The 
Huguenots,  who  had  carried  with  them  into 
exile  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals, 
were  eager  to  lend  him  all  that  they  possessed  ; 
for  they  fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  succeeded, 
they  should  be  restored  to  the  country  of  their 
birth  ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they 
should  scarcely  be  safe  even  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the 
whole  of  August  the  preparations  went  on 
rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehement  spirit 
of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary 
modes  of  conveying  intelligence  and  passengers 
were  no  longer  thought  safe.  A  light  bark  ef 
marvellous  speed  constantly  ran  backward  and 
forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island. f  By  this  vessel  William 
received  a  succession  of  letters  from  persons  of 
high  note  in  the  Church,  the  state,  and  the 
army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had 
signed  the  memorable  petition,  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
had,  during  their  residence  in  the  Tower,  re¬ 
considered  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
were  ready  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer. 
A  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel 
Charles  Trelawney,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the  Fourth 
of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw  his 
sword  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Similar 
assurances  arrived  from  the  savage  Kirke. 
Churchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  certain 
elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  determined  to  perform  his 
duty  to  heaven  and  to  his  country,  and  that  he 
put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William  doubtless  read 
those  words  with  one  of  those  bitter  and  cynical 
smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least  pleasing  ex¬ 
pression.  It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care 
of  the  honour  of  other  men;  nor  had  the  most 
rigid  casuist  pronounced  it  unlawful  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  to  invite,  to  use,  and  to  reward  the  services 
of  deserters  whom  he  could  not  but  despise. \ 

Churchill’s  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney, 
whose  situation  in  England  had  become  hazard¬ 
ous,  and  who,  having  taken  many  precautions 
to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland 


*  Avaux  Neg. 
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about  the  middle  of  August. g  About  the  sami 
time,  Shrewsbury  and  Edward  Russell  crossed 
the  German  Ocean  in  a  boat  which  they  had 
hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared  at  the 
Hague.  Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  raised  by  a 
mortgage  on  his  estates,  and  which  he  lodged 
in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam. ||  Devonshire, 
Danby,  and  Lumley  remained  in  England, 
where  they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as 
the  prince  should  set  foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  con¬ 
juncture,  William  first  received  assurances  of 
support  from  a  very  different  quarter.  The 
history  of  Sunderland’s  intrigues  is  covered 
with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  inquirer  will  ever  succeed  in  penetrating  ; 

:  but,  though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable 
!  fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons, 
affirmed  that  the  Revolution  of  1G88  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunder¬ 
land  they  represented  as  the  chief  conspirator. 
He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance  of  his  great 
j  design,  incited  his  too  confiding  master  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tri¬ 
bunal,  to  confiscate  freehold  property,  and  to 
send  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church  to  a 
prison.  This  romance  rests  on  no  evidence, 
and,  though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our 
|  own  time,  seems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation. 
A’o  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Sunderland 
opposed  some  of  the  most  imprudent  steps 
which  James  took,  and,  in  particular,  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  which  really  brought 
on  the  decisive  crisis.  But,  even  if  this  fact 
were  not  established,  there  would  still  remain 
one  argument  sufficient  to  decide  the  contro¬ 
versy.  What  conceivable  motive  had  Sunder¬ 
land  to  wish  for  a  revolution  ?  Under  the 
existing  system  he  was  at  the  height  of  dignity 
and  prosperity.  As  president  of  the  council  he 
I  took  precedence  of  the  whole  peerage.  As 
principal  secretary  of  state  he  was  the  most 
active  and  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet. 
He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had 
obtained  the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant 
and  versatile  Buckingham,  who,  having  squan¬ 
dered  away  a  princely  fortune  and  a  vigorous 
intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted,  con¬ 
temned,  and  broken-hearted.  Money,  which 
Sunderland  valued  more  than  honours,  poured 
in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  management,  he  might  hope  to  become, 
in  A  few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects 
in  Europe.  The  direct  emolument  of  his  posts, 
though  considerable,  was  a  very  small  part  of 
what  he  received.  From  France  alone  he  drew 
a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  besides  large  occasional  gratuities.  He 
had  bargained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand 
a  year,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  down,  from 
Ireland.  What  sums  he  made  by  selling  places, 
titles,  and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  must  have  been  enormous.  James  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading  with  wealth  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  All 
fines,  all  forfeitures,  went  to  Sunderland.  Or 

g  William  to  Bentinck,  Aug.  I Z ,  1688. 

!  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1  718. 
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every  grant  toll  was  paid  to  him.  If  any  suitor 
ventured  to  ask  any  favour  directly  from  the 
k'ug,  the  answer  was,  “  Have  you  spoken  to  my 
Lord  President  ?”  One  bold  man  ventured  to 
say  that  the  Lord  President  got  all  the  money 
of  the  court.  “Well,”  replied  his  majesty, 
“he  deserves  it  all.”*  We  shall  scarcely  over¬ 
rate  the  amount  of  the  minister’s  gains  if  we 
put  them  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  fortunes  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in  his  time 
rarer  than  fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  now  are.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  then  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose 
private  income  equalled  Sunderland’s  official 


a  fashion,  began  to  haunt  the  unhappy  states¬ 
man.  There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might 
escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit 
than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  He  might  still,  by 
a  well-timed  and  useful  treason,  earn  his  pardon 
from  the  foes  of  the  government.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  render  to  them  at  this  conjuncture  ser¬ 
vices  beyond  all  price ;  for  he  had  the  royal  ear ; 
he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabal ; 
and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador.  A  channel  of  communication  was  not 
wanting,  a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which 
it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  was 
an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a  show  of  devotion 
which  imposed  on  some  grave  men,  carried  on, 


income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  a  man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal 
and  unpopular  acts,  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  multitude,  in 
places  of  general  resort,  .pursued  with  the  cry 
of  Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer? 
What  chance  that  he  would  even  be  able  to  es¬ 
cape  condign  punishment  ? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  William  and 
Mary  might  be,  in  the  regular  course  of  nature 
and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English  government, 
and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  him¬ 
self  an  interest  in  their  favour,  by  promises 
and  services  which,  if  discovered,  would  not 
have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But  it  may 
with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  see  them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution, 
and  that  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  such  a  revolu¬ 
tion  when,  toward  the  close  of  June,  1688;  he 
solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable 
crime,  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt  to  the  whole  nation,  when  he  learned 
that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and 
domestic  arms.  From  that  moment  all  his 
plans  seem  to  have  undergone  a  change.  Fear 
bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written 
in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.f 
It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a 
revolution,  the  evil  counsellors  who  surrounded 
the  throne  would  be  called  to  a  strict  account ; 
and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank.  The  loss  of’his  places,  his  sala¬ 
ries,  his  pensions,  was  the  least  that  he  had  to 
dread.  His  patrimonial  mansion  and  woods  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  He  might  lie 
many  years  in  a  prison.  He  might  end  his 
days  in  a  foreign  land,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  France.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Visions 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  covering  Tower  Hill 
and  shouting  with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Bur¬ 
net  reading  the  prayer  for  the  departing,  and 
of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with  which  Russell 
and  Monmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so  butcherly 


with  great  activity,  both  amorous  and  political 
intrigues.  %  The  handsome  and  dissolute  Henry 
Sidney  had  long  been  her  favourite  lover.  Her 
husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  court  of  the  Hague.  Whenever 
he  wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  Hol¬ 
land,  he  spoke  to  his  wife:  she  wrote  to  Sidney, 
and  Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to  William 
One  of  her  communications  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  James.  She  vehemently  protested 
that  it  was  a  forgery.  Her  husband,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  ingenuity,  defended  himself  by  repre¬ 
senting  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any 
man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  “Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunder- 
i  land’s  hand,”  he  said,  “that  is  no  affair  of 
mine.  Your  majesty  knows  my  domestic  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  footing  on  which  my  wife  and  Mr. 
Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  "believe 
that  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who 
has  injured  my  honour  in  the  tenderest  point — 
of  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  I  ought  most  to 
hate  ?”§  This  defence  was  thought  satisfac¬ 
tory;  and  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmit¬ 
ted  from  the  wittol  to  the  adulteress,  from  the 
adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and  from  the  gallant 
to  the  enemies  of  Janies. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive 
assurances  of  Sunderland’s  support  were  con¬ 
veyed  orally  by  Sidney  to  William  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that,  from  that 
time  till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a 
most  significant  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  countess  and  her  lover.  A  few  of 
her  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are  still 
extant.  They  contain  professions  of  good-will 
and  promises  of  service  mingled  with  earnest 
entreaties  for  protection.  The  writer  intimates 
that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his  friends  at 
j  the  Hague  can  wish  ;  she  supposes  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  temporary  exile: 
but  she  hopes  that  his  banishment  will  not  be 
perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial  estate  will 
be  spared  ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be  in¬ 
formed  in  what  place  it  will  be  best  for  him  to 
take  refuge  till  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  is 
over.  || 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome; 
for,  as  the  time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew 


*  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland.  This 
account  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what  Bonrepaux  wrote 
to  Seignelay,  Sept.  A&,  1687.  “  II  (Sunderland)  amassera 
beaucoup  d’argent,  le  roi  son  mattre  lui  donnant  la  plus 
grande  partie  de.celuiqui  provicnt  des  confiscations  ou 
des  accommodemens  que  coux  qui  ont  encourQ  des  peines 
font  pour  obtenir  leur  grace.” 

-|  Adda  says  that  Sunderi  md’s  terror  was  visible. — 


1  Compare  Evelyn’s  account  of  her  with  what  the  Prin 
I  cess  of  Denmark  wrote  about  her  to  the  Hague,  and  with 
her  own  letters  to  Henry  Sidney 

g  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  July  1688. 

||  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  Correspond* 
I  ence  lately  published.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  copy  of  Barillon’* 
I  despatches,  marked  the  30th  of  August,  N.  S.,  1688,  as  the 
j  date  from  which  it  was  quite  certain  that  Sunderland  was 
|  playing  false. 
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near,  the  anxiety  of  William  became  intense. 
From  common  eyes  his  feelings  were  concealed 
by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour ;  but  j 
his  whole  heart  was  open  to  Bentinck.  The 
preparations  were  not  quite  complete.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  already  suspected,  and  could  not  long  ; 
be  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole 
plan.  If  Louis  were  to  send  a  great  force  into 
Brabant,  if  the  faction  which  hated  the  stadt- 
holder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was  over. 

“  My  sufferings,  my  disquiet,”  the  prince  wrote, 

“  are  dreadful.  I  hardly  see  my  way.  Never 
in  my  life  did  I  so  much  feel  the  need  of  God’s 
guidance. ”*  Bentinck’s  wife  was  at  this  time 
dangerously  ill,  and  both  the  friends  were  pain¬ 
fully  anxious  about  her.  “God  support  you,” 
William  wrote,  “and  enable  you  to  bear  your 
part  in  a  work  on  which,  as  far  as  human  beings 
can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church  depends.”+ 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  design  so  vast 
as  that  which  had  been  formed  against  the 
King  of  England  should  remain  during  many 
weeks  a  secret.  No  art  could  prevent  intelli¬ 
gent  men  from  perceiving  that  William  was 
making  great  military  and  naval  preparations, 
and  from  suspecting  the  object  with  which 
those  preparations  were  made.  Early  in  Au¬ 
gust,  hints  that  some  great  event  was  approach¬ 
ing  were  whispered  up  and  down  London.  The 
weak  and  corrupt  Albeville  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  England,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  certain 
that  the  Dutch  government  entertained  no  de¬ 
sign  unfriendly  to  James;  but,  during  the 
absence  of  Albeville  from  his  post,  Avaux  per¬ 
formed,  with  eminent  skill,  the  duties  both  of 
French  and  English  ambassador  to  the  States, 
and  supplied  Barillon  as  well  as  Louis  with  am¬ 
ple  intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a 
descent  on  England  was  in  contemplation,  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  master  of  the 
truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived  at  West¬ 
minster,  either  from  the  Hague  or  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  brought  earnest  warnings.  J  But  James 
was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  have 
been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister, 
would  never  dare  to  engage  in  an  expedition 
beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland  defenceless.  The 
States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered 
and  what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering 
during  the  great  agony  of  1672,  would  never 
incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an  invading  army 
encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  There  was  doubtless  much  dis¬ 
content  in  England  ;  but  the  interval  was  im¬ 
mense  between  discontent  and  rebellion.  Men 
of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly 
to  hazard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their 
lives.  How  many  eminent  Whigs  had  held 
high  language  when  Monmouth  was  in  the 
Netherlands!  and  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard,  what  eminent  men  had  joined  it?  It 
was  easy  to  understand  why  Louis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours.  He  doubt- 
'ess  hoped  to  frighten  the  King  of  England  into 
taking  the  French  side  in  the  dispute  about 


Cologne.  By  such  reasoning  James  wag  easily 
lulled  into  stupid  security.^  The  alarm  and 
indignation  of  Louis  increased  daily.  The 
style  of  his  letters  became  sharp  and  vehe¬ 
ment.  ||  He  could  not  understand,  he  wrote, 
this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis. 
Was  the  king  bewitched  ?  Were  his  ministers 
blind?  Was  it  possible  that  nobody  at  White¬ 
hall  was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  ?  Such  foolhardy  security 
could  scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere  improvi¬ 
dence.  There  must  be  foul  play.  James  was 
evidently  in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was  earnestly 
cautioned  not  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in 
the  English  ministers  ;  but  he  was  cautioned  in 
vain.  On  him,  as  on  James,  Sunderland  had 
cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation  could  break. 

Louis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonre- 
paux,  who  was  far  superior  to  Barillon  in 
shrewdness,  and  who  had  always  disliked  and 
distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avaux 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  declare  to  the 
States  General  that  France  had  taken  James 
under  her  protection.  A  large  body  of  troops 
was  held  in  readiness  to  march  toward  the 
Dutch  frontier.  This  bold  attempt  to  save  the 
infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton,  who  was 
now  envoy  from  England  to  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  States.  It  was 
readily  granted.  The  assembly  was  unusually 
large.  The  general  belief  was  that  some  over¬ 
turn  respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be  made, 
and  the  president  brought  a  written  answer 
framed  on  that  supposition.  As  soon  as  Avaux 
began  to  disclose  his  errand,  signs  of  uneasiness 
were  discernible.  Those  who  were  believed  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast 
down  their  eyes.  The  agitation  became  great 
when  the  envoy  smnounced  that  his  master  was 
strictly  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
alliance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  that  any 
attack  on  England  would  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  completely  taken  by  surprise,  stammerec 
out  a  few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  conference 
terminated.  It  was  at  the  same  time  notified 
to  the  States  that  Louis  had  taken  under  his 
protection  Cardinal  Furstemburgand  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Cologne.^ 

The  deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some 
recommended  caution  and  delay.  Others 
breathed  nothing  but  war.  Fagel  spoke  vehe¬ 
mently  of  the  French  insolence,  and  implored 
his  brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats. 
The  proper  answer  to  such  a  communication, 
he  said,  was  to  levy  more  soldiers  and  to  equip 
more  ships.  A  courier  was  instantly  despatched 
to  recall  William  from  Minden,  where  he  was 
holding  a  consultation  of  high  moment  with  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

But  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James 
was  bent  on  ruining  himself,  and  every  attempt 
to  stop  him  only  made  him  rush  more  eagerly 


*  Aug.  1688.  f  Sept.  ^A,  1688. 

I  Avaux,  Julj  Aug.  1688;  Louis  to  Ba- 

dilou,  Aug.  if 
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f*5  ">  1688;  Adda,  j - 

Sept.  2  ’  ^  Sept.  3 


\  Barillon,  Aug.  Jg 
Life  of  James,  ii.  177,  Orig  Mem. 

[  Louis  to  Barillon,  Sept.  -An  JL,  11,  1688. 
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to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  was  secure, 
when  his  people  were  submissive,  when  the 
most  obsequious  of  Parliaments  was  eager  to 
anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes,  when 
foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  paid 
emulous  court  to  him,  when  it  depended  only 
on  himself  whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be  the  slave 
and  the  hireling  of  France.  And  now  when, 
by  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  alienating  his  neighbours,  his  sub¬ 
jects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors,  his  children,  and 
had  left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection 
of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  pride, 
and  determined  to  assert  his  independence. 
That  help  which,  when  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
had  accepted  with  ignominious  tears,  he  now, 
when  it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con¬ 
temptuously  away.  Having  been  abject  when 
he  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  punctilious 
in  maintaining  his  dignity,  he  became  ungrate¬ 
fully  haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughtiness 
must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin. 
He  resented  the  friendly  intervention  which 
might  have  saved  him.  Was  ever  king  so  used? 
Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idibt,  that  others  must 
think  for  him?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  Car¬ 
dinal  Furstemburg,  who  must  fall  if  not  up¬ 
held  by  a  powerful  patron  ?  Was  he  to  be 
degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe  by  an 
ostentatious  patronage  which  he  had  never 
asked  ?  Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  com¬ 
mitted  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Citters  was  well 
received  at  Whitehall,  and  had  along  audience. 
He  could,  with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  the  States  General  any  hostile 
project;  for  the  States  General  had,  as  yet,  no 
official  knowledge  of  the  design  of  "W  illiam  ; 
nor  was'  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  they 
might,  even  now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design. 
James  declared  that  he  gave  not  the  least  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  rumours  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had 
surprised  and  annoyed  him.  Middleton  was 
directed  to  assure  all  the  foreign  ministers  that 
there  existed  no  such  alliance  between  France 
and  England  as  the  court  of  Versailles  had,  for 
its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  nuncio  the 
king  said  that  the  designs  of  Louis  were  palpa¬ 
ble 'and  should  be  frustrated.  This  officious 
protection  was  at  once  an  insult  and  a  snare. 
“  My  good  brother,”  said  James,  “  has  excel¬ 
lent  qualities,  but  flattery  and  vanity  have 
turned  his  head.’  *  Adda,  who  was  much  more 
anxious  about  Cologne  than  about  England, 
encouraged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville, 
who  had  now  returned  to  his  post,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  give  friendly  assurances  to  the 
States  General,  and  to  add  some  high  language, 
which  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth 
of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver.  “  My  master,”  he  said, 
“  is  raised,  alike  by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit, 
above  the  position  which  France  affects  to  as¬ 
sign  to  him.  There  is  some  difference  between 


a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of  Co¬ 
logne.”  The  reception  of  Bonrepaux  at  White¬ 
hall  was  cold.  The  naval  succours  which  he 
offered  were  not  absolutely  declined  ;  but  he 
was  forced  to  return  without  having  settled 
any  thing;  and  the  envoys,  both  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  house  of  Austria,  were  in¬ 
formed  that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable 
to  the  king  and  had  produced  no  result.  After 
the  Revolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and  proba¬ 
bly  with  truth,  that  he  had  induced  his  master 
to  reject  the  proffered  assistance  of  France. f 
The  perverse  folly  of  James  naturally  excited 
the  indignation  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Louis  complained  that,  in  return  for  the  great¬ 
est  service  which  he  could  tender  to  the  English 
government,  that  government  had  given  him 
the  lie  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He 
justly  remarked  that  what  Avaux  had  said, 
touching  the  alliance  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  the  letter.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  a  treaty  digested  into  articles, 
signed,  sealed,  and  ratified;  but  assurances 
equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  honourable  men 
to  such  a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been 
constantly  exchanged  between  the  two  courts. 
Louis  added  that,  high  as  was  his  own  place  in 
Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  absurdly  jealous 
of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act 
prompted  by  friendship;  but  James  was  in  a 
very  different  situation,  and  would  soon  learn 
the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so  ungra¬ 
ciously  rejected,  j 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingra¬ 
titude  of  James,  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
Louis  to  persist  in  the  resolution  which  had 
been  notified  to  the  States  General.  Avaux, 
whose  sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  an¬ 
tagonist  worthy  of  William,  was  decidedly  of 
this  opinion.  The  first  object  of  the  French 
government — so  the  skilful  envoy  reasoned — 
ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that  descent 
was  to  invade  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  to 
menace  the  Batavian  frontier.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling  en¬ 
terprise  that  he  would  persist,  even  if  the  white 
flag  were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He 
had  actually  said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could 
only  manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  and  Namur 
till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then  return  from 
England  with  a  force  which  would  soon  reco¬ 
ver  all  that  had  been  lost.  But,  though  such 
was  the  prince’s  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  captain  general  and  the 
flower  of  their  army  across  the  German  Ocean 
while  a  formidable  enemy  threatened  their  own 
territory.  § 

Louis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings, 
but  he  had  already  resolved  on  a  different  line 
of  action.  Perhaps  he  had  been  provoked  by 
the  discourtesy  and  wrong-headedness  of  the 
English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper 
at  the  expense  of  his  interest.  Perhaps  he  was 


•  “Che  1’  aduiazione  e  la  vaniti  gli  avevano  tomato  il 
capo.” — Adda, 

f  Citters,  Sept  l  \,  16S8:  Avaux,  Sept  ^-y ;  Ba- 
;  Wagenaar,  book  lx.;  Sunderland’s  Apology. 
It  has  been  often  aosertod  that  James  declined  the  help  of 


a  French  army.  The  truth  is,  that  no  such  army  was  of¬ 
fered.  Indeed,  the  French  troops  would  have  served  James 
much  more  effectually  by  menacing  the  frontiers  of  Hol¬ 
land  than  by  crossing  the  Channel. 

|  Louis  to  Barillon,  Sept,  1688. 

I  Avaux,  sghf ,  Oct.  ft,  1688. 
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mi.'iec  by  the  counsels  of  his  minister  of  war, 
Louvois.  whose  influence  was  great,  and  who 
regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling,  It 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote 
from  Holland  a  gTeat  and  unexpected  blow. 
Louis  suddenly  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  poured  them  into  Germany.  One 
armv,  placed  under  the  nominal  command  of 
the  Dauphin,  but  really  directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Duras  and  by  Yauban.  ti  e  L  rlier  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  fortification,  invested  Philipsburg.  An¬ 
other,  led  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  seized 
"Worms,  Mentz.  and  Treves.  A  third,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Marquess  of  Humieres,  entered 
Bonn.  All  down  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to 
Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  victorious.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Philipsburg  reached  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  All  Saints’  Day,  whiie  the  court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The  king 
made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced 
the  good  news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  great 
success.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.*  The 
tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  cele¬ 
brated  the  triumphs  of  their  magnificent  patron. 
Orators  extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 
The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp: 
and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled 
with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  European  coalition  smiled  inwardly 
at  the  misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Louis 
had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained  some 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Germany :  but  those 
advantages  would  avail  little  if  England,  inac¬ 
tive  and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  the  fate  of  the  world  depended; 
and  for  a  few  weeks  the  United  Provinces  were 
in  security. 

William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with 
indefatigable  activity  and  with  less  secrecy 
than  he  had  hitherto  thought  necessary.  As¬ 
surances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become  extinct 
at  the  Hague.  It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  even 
at  this  last  moment,  exerted  all  his  skill  to  re¬ 
animate  the  faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  house  of  Orange.  The 
chiefs  of  that  faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the 
stadtholder  with  no  friendly  feeling.  They  had 
reason  to  fear  that.  R~  he  prospered  in  England, 
he  would  become  abs  'ute  master  of  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  the  errcns  of  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  the  struggle  against  him.  He 
saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  demanding  the 
sanction  of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the 
head- quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line, 
his  office,  and  his  person :  and  even  from  Am¬ 
sterdam  he  had  at  this  moment  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend.  Some  of  the  chief  functionaries  of 
that  city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with 
him,  with  Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had 
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been  induced  to  promise  that  they  would  pro¬ 
mote,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  oppose, 
the  great  design ;  some  were  exasperated  by 
the  commercial  edicts  of  Louis;  somt  were  in 
deep  distress  for  kinsmen  and  friends  who  were 
harassed  by  the  French  dragoons:  some  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  causing  a  schism 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  federation ; 
and  some  were  in  terror  of  the  common  people, 
who.  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealous 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  -ummary  jus¬ 
tice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council  which 
had  long  been  devoted  to  France  pronounced 
in  favour  of  William's  undertaking.  Thence- 
:  forth  all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the 
L'nited  Provinces  was  at  an  end:  and  the  full 
sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  enterprise  was, 
in  secret  sittings,  formally  given,  t 

The  prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general 
well  qualified  to  be  second  in  command.  This 
was  indeed  no  light  matter.  A  random  shot  or 
.  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment 
leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  successor  should  be  ready  to 
!  fiL  the  vacant  place ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
make  choice  of  any  Englishman  without  giving 
offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories; 
nor  had  any  Englishman  then  living  shown  that 
he  possessed  the  military  skill  necessary  for  the 
'•  conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  easy  to  assign  pre-eminence  to  a  fo- 
i  reigner  without  wounding  the  national  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  haughty  islanders.  One  man  there 
was.  and  only  one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no  ob- 
|  jeetion  could  be  found,  Frederic,  count  of 
Schomberg.  a  German,  sprung  from  a  noble 
house  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generally 
esteemed  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art 
of  war.  His  rectitude  and  piety,  tried  by 
strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting, 
commanded  general  respect  and  confidence. 
Though  a  Protestant,  he  had  been,  during 
many  years,  in  the  service  of  Louis,  and  had, 
in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted 
from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions, 
the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  When  perse¬ 
cution  began  to  rage,  the  brave  veteran  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by 
apostasy,  resigned,  without  one  murmur,  all 
his  honours  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted 
country  forever,  and  took"  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Berlin.  He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year; 
but  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in 
full  vigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  was 
much  loved  and  honoured  there.  He  had.  in¬ 
deed,  a  recommendation  of  which  very  few 
foreigners  could  then  boast;  for  he  spoke  our 
language,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace 
and  purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  parties, 
appointed  William's  lieutenant,  j 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British 
adventurers  of  all  the  various  parties  which 
the  tyranny  of  James  had  united  in  a  strange 
coalition :  old  Royalists  who  had  shed  their 
blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army 
of  the  Parliament,  Tories  who  had  been  perse- 
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ffutcd  iu  the  Jays  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  Whigs  | 
who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their  share 
in  the  Rye  House  Plot.  j 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage  were 
Charles  Gerard,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  ancient 
Cavalier  who  had  fought  for  Charles  the  First, 
and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second; 
Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had  inherited  no¬ 
thing  except  an  illustrious  name  and  the  in¬ 
alienable  affection  of  a  numerous  clan  ;  Charles 
Paulet.  earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Winchester ;  and  Peregrine  Os¬ 
borne,  Lord  Dumblane,  heir  apparent  of  the 
earldom  of  Danby.  Mordaunt,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly  attractive  to 
his  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  vo¬ 
lunteers.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned, 
while  guarding  the  frontier  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  that  there  was  once  more 
a  hope  of  deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir 
Patrick  Ilume,  who  had,  since  his  flight  from 
Scotland,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now  emerged 
from  his  obscurity;  but,  fortunately,  his  elo¬ 
quence  could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mis¬ 
chief,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a  debating  so¬ 
ciety  such  as  that  which  had  ruined  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Argyle.  The  subtle  and  restless  Wild- 
man,  who  had  some  time  before  found  England 
an  unsafe  residence,  and  had  retired  to  Ger¬ 
many,  now  repaired  from  Germany  to  the 
prince’s  court.  There,  too,  was  Carstairs,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who  in 
craft  and  courage  had  no  superior  among  the 
politicians  of  his  age.  He  had  been  intrusted 
some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  important 
secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite 
of  the  most  horrible  torments  which  could  be 
inflicted  by  boot  and  thumb-screw.  His  rare 
fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a  share 
erf  the  prince’s  confidence  and  esteem  as  was 
granted  to  any  man  except  Bentinck.*  Fergu¬ 
son  could  not  remain  quiet  when  a  revolution 
was  preparing.  He  secured  for  himself  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among 
his  fellow-emigrants,  but  he  found  himself  ge¬ 
nerally  distrusted  and  despised.  He  had  been 
a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and  hot¬ 
headed  outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Mon¬ 
mouth  to  destruction ;  but  there  was  no  place 
for  a  low-minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and  generals 
who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  saga¬ 
cious  William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of 
1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  difference  between  the  manifes¬ 
toes  which  the  leaders  of  those  expeditions 
published.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scrib¬ 
bled  an  absurd  aud  brutal  libel  about  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Loudon,  the  strangling  of  Godfrey,  the 
butchering  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Charles.  The  declaration  of  William  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was 
highly  renowned  as  a  publicist.  Though  weighty 
and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form,  much 
too  prolix ;  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated 
Into  English  by  Burnet,  who  well  understood 
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the  art  of  popular  composition.  It  began  by  a 
solemn  preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every 
community,  the  strict  observance  of  law  was 
necessary  alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and 
to  the  security  of  governments.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  therefore  seen  with  deep  con¬ 
cern  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom 
with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by  marriage 
closely  connected  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil 
counsellors,  been  grossly  and  systematically 
violated.  The  power  of  dispensing  with  acts 
of  Parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a  point 
that  the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by  turning 
out  judge  after  judge  till  the  bench  had  been 
filled  with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  government.  Notwithstanding 
the  king’s  repeated  assurances  that  he  would 
maintain  the  established  religion,  persons  no¬ 
toriously  hostile  to  that  religion  had  been  pro¬ 
moted,  not  only  to  civil  offices,  but  also  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of 
the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of  express  statutes, 
been  intrusted  to  a  new  court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  in  that  court  one  avowed  Papist  had 
a  seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate 
their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected 
from  their  property  in  contempt  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Mean¬ 
while,  persons  who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on 
the  island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  semi¬ 
naries  for  the  corruption  of  youth.  Lieute¬ 
nants,  deputy  lieutenants,  justices  of  the  peace, 
had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing 
to  support  a  pernicious  and  unconstitutional 
policy.  The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions, 
even  in  civil  matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  their  servility  in  criminal 
cases  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain  of 
innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses,  loathed  by 
the  English  nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it 
seemed,  by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  most  arbitrary  princes  had  never 
accounted  it  an  offence  in  a  subject  modestly 
and  peaceably  to  represent  his  grievances  and 
to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplication  was  now 
treated  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  England. 
For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respect- 
ful°terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted,  and  every  judge 
who  gave  his  voice  in  their  favour  had  instantly 
been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a  free  and 
lawful  Parliament  might  indeed  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  these  evils;  but  such  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  were  changed,  the  nation  could  not  hope 
to  see.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the 
court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers, 
a  body  which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons 
in  name  alone.  Lastly,  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  AVales  was  not 
really  born  of  the  queen.  For  these  reasons 
the  prince,  mindful  of  his  near  relation  to  the 
royal  house,  and  grateful  for  the  affection  which 
the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  be- 
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loved  wife  and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  eke  request  of  many  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  all 
ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force 'suffi¬ 
cient  to  repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thought 
of  conquest.  He  protested  that,  while  his 
troops  remained  in  the  island,  they  should  be 
kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  discipline, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  'the  nation  had  been  de¬ 
livered  from  tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  back. 
His  single  object  was  to  have  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament  assembled ;  and  to  the  decision  of 
such  a  Pa  rliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  leave  all  questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  declaration  were 
handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension 
began  to  appear  among  the  English.  Wildman, 
indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of 
his  countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the 
headstrong  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to  declare 
that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  on  such 
grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn  up 
merely  to  please  the  Cavaliers  and  the  parsons. 
The  injuries  of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of  the 
bishops  had  been  put  too  prominently  forward ; 
and  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  the  Tories,  before  their  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  court,  had  treated  the  Whigs. 
Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  counter-pro¬ 
ject,  prepared  by  himself,  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  disgusted  all  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  four -fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him. 
Russell,  in  particular,  declared  that,  if  such  an 
insane  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute 
was  at  length  settled  by  the  authority  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  who,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly 
as  Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.* 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland, 
James  had  at  length  become  sensible  of  his 
danger.  Intelligence  which  could  not  be  disre¬ 
garded  came  pouring  in  from  various  quarters. 
At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all 
doubts.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  king  had 
read  it,  the  blood  left  his  cheeks,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  some  time  speechless. f  He  might,  in¬ 
deed,  well  be  appalled.  The  first  easterly 
wind  would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the 
shores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe,  one  single 
power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  news  of  his  downfall.  The  help  of  that 
single  power  he  had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he 
had  requited  with  insult  the  friendly  interven¬ 
tion  which  might  have  saved  him.  The  French 
armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
been  employed  in  overawing  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral,  were  besieging  Philipsburg  or  garrisoning 
Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he  might  have  to  fight, 
on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  and  for  the 
birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were 
indeed  in  appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in 
a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the  time  of 
his  accession ;  and  the  improvement  is  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  liis  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  lord  high  admiral  or  board  of 
Admiralty,  but  had  kept  the  chief  direction  of 
maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
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been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys.  It  is  a 
proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  that  of  a  deputy ;  and,  in  an  age 
of  corruption  and  peculation,  a  department  on 
which  a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender  capa¬ 
city,  bestows  close  personal  attention  is  likely 
to  be  comparatively  free  from  abuses.  It 
w^rald  have  been  easy  to  find  an  abler  minister 
of  marine  than  James,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that 
age,  any  minister  of  marine,  except  James, 
who  would  not  have  embezzled  stores,  taken 
bribes  from  contractors,  and  charged  the  crown 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been 
made.  The  king  was,  in  truth,  almost  the  only 
person  who  could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  the 
king.  There  had,  therefore,  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering 
in  the  dock-yards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been 
built  which  were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent 
order  had  been  issued,  increasing  the  allowances 
of  captains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly 
forbidding  them  to  carry  merchandise  from 
port  to  port  without  the  royal  permission  The 
effect  of  these  reforms  was  already  perceptible-; 
and  James  found  no  difficulty  in  fitting  oat,  at 
short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  lates, 
were  collected  in  the  Thames,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  I/ord  Dartmouth.  The  loyalty  of 
Dartmouth  was  above  suspicion ;  and  he  was 
thought  to  have  as  much  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors,  who, 
in  that  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval  com¬ 
mands  without  a  regular  naval  training,  and 
who  were  at  once  flag  officers  on  the  sea  and 
colonels  of  infantry  on  shore.  J 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  any 
king  of  England  had  ever  commanded,  and  was 
rapidly  augmented.  New  companies  were  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  existing  regiments.  Com¬ 
missions  for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments 
were  issued.  Four  thousand  men  were  added 
to  the  English  establishment.  ■  Three  thousand 
were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ireland.  As 
many  more  were  ordered  to  march  southward 
from  Scotland.  James  estimated  the  force  with 
which  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the  invaders 
at  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  mi¬ 
litia.  $ 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  merre 
than  sufficient  to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But 
could  the  navy,  could  the  army  be  trusted? 
Would  not  the  train-bands  flock  by  thousands 
to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer  ?  The  party 
which  had,  a  few  years  before,  drawn  the 
sword  for  Monmouth,  would  undoubtedly  be 
eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had, 
during  seven-and-forty  years,  been  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  monarchy  ?  Where  were  now  those 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  crown  ?  Outraged  and 
insulted,  driven  from  the  bench  of  justice,  and 
deprived  of  all  military  command,  they  saw 
the  peril  of  their  ungrateful  sovereign  with  un- 


J  Pepys’s  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Royal  Navy,  1690; 
Clarke’s  Rife  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  186,  Orig.  Mem., 

Adda>  Citters-  7^1  ■ 

\  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  186,  Or’g. 

AcMa,  Cittcre,  £££. 
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disguised  delight.  Where  -were  those  priests 
and  prelates  who  had,  from  ten  thousand  pul¬ 
pits  proclaimed  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
anointed  delegate  of  God?  Some  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned ;  some  had  been  plundered ; 
all  had  been  placed  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
High  Commission,  and  had  been  in  hourly 
fear  least  some  new  freak  of  tyranny  should 
deprive  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them 
without  a  morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen 
would  even  now  so  completely  forget  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  had  been  their  peculiar  boast  as  to 
join  in  active  resistance,  seemed  incredible. 
But  could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among 
them  the  .spirit  which  in  the  preceding  gene 
ration  had  triumphed  over  the  armies  of  Essex 
and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of 
Cromwell  ?  The  tyrant  was  overcome  by  fear. 
He  ceased  to  repeat  that  concession  had  always 
ruined  princes,  and  sullenly  owned  that  he 
must  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Halifax  was,  at 
this  time,  invited  to  return  to  office,  and  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of  me¬ 
diator  between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was 
of  all  parts  that  for  which  he  was  best  qualified, 
and  of  which  he  was  most  ambitious.  How  the 
negotiation  with  him  was  broken  oft  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power  was  the  insurmountable 
difficulty.  His  hostility  to  that  power  had 
caused  his  disgrace  three  years  before ;  and 
nothing  that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  change  his  views.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  fully  determined  to  make  no 
concession  on  that  point. -j-  As  to  other  matters 
he  was  less  pertinacious.  He  put  forth  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to 
protect  the  Church  of  England  and  to  maintain 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
concord.  He  would  no  longer  insist  that  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  he  trusted  that  his 
people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a  proof  of 
his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Thiee 
days  later  he  notified  his  intention  to  replace 
all  the  magistrates  and  deputy  lieutenants  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to  support  his 
policy.  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of 
this  notification,  Compton’s  suspension  was 
taken  off.  I 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  gave  an  audience 
to  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in  London. 
They  had  requested  admittance  to  his  presence 
for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their  counsel  m 
this  emergency.  The  primate  was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  administration 
might  be  put  intc  the  hands  of  persons  duly 
qualified ;  that  all  acts  done  under  pretence  of 
the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked  ;  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be  an¬ 


nulled;  that  the  wrongs  of  Magdilene  College 
might  be  redressed,  and  that  the  old  franchises 
of  the  municipal  corporations  might  be  re¬ 
stored.  He  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there 
was  one  most  desirable  event  which  would 
completely  secure  the  throne  and  quiet  the 
distracted  realm.  If  his  majesty  would  re¬ 
consider  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  England,  perhaps,  by 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  arguments  which 
the  bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  might 
be  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to 
the  religion  of  his  father  and  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther.  Thus  far,  Sancroft  said,  he  had  spoken 
the  sense  of  his  brethren.  There  remained  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with 
them,  but  to  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
advert.  He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  of  his 
profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested  mo¬ 
tive.  The  metropolitan  see  of  York  had  been 
three  years  vacant.  The  arohbishop  implored 
the  king  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and 
learned  divine,  and  added  that  such  a  divine 
might  without  difficulty  be  found  among  those 
who  then  stood  in  the  royal  presence.  The 
king  commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return 
thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  consider  what  had  been  said.ji  Of 
the  dispensing  power  he  would  not  yield  one 
tittle.  No  unqualified  person  was  removed 
from  any  civil  or  military  office.  But  some  of 
Sancroft’s  suggestions  were  adopted.  V  ithin 
forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion  was  abolished.  ||  It  was  determined  that 
the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
been  forfeited  six  years  before,  should  be  re¬ 
stored;  and  the  chancellor  was  sent  in  state  to 
carry  back  the  venerable  parchment  to  Guild¬ 
hall.  ||  A  week  later  the  public  was  informed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office  visitor  of  Magdalene  College, 
had  it  in  charge  from  the  king  to  correct  what¬ 
ever  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not 
without  a  long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that 
James  stooped  to  this  humiliation.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostolic  Leyburn, 
who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions 
like  a  wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in 
his  judgment  the  ejected  president  and  fellows 
had  been  wronged,  and  that,  on  religious  as 
well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought 
to  be  made  to  them. If  In  a  few  days  appeared 
a  proclamation  restoring  the  forfeited  fran¬ 
chises  of  all  the  municipal  corporations.** 
James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so 
great,  made  in  the  short  space  of  a  month, 
would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  conces¬ 
sions,  made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect 
an  invasion  from  Holland,  would  have  done 
much  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But  gratitude 
is  not  to  be  expected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear 


*  Adda,  “SEti?,  1688.  This  despatch  describes  strongly 

James’s  dread  of  a  universal  defection  of  hi3  subjects. 

j  All  the  light  which  we  have  respecting  this  negotia¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  Reresby.  His  informant  was  ajady 
whom  he  does  not  name,  and  who  certainly  was  not  to  be 
Implicitly  trusted.  ,,aa 

f  London  Gazette,  Sept.  24,  27,  Oct.  1, 

5  Tanner  MSS.;  Burnet,  i.  784.  Burnet  has,  I  think, 
confounded  this  audience  with  an  audience  which  took 
plaoc  a  few  weeks  later. 

j|  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8,  1688. 


^  London  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1688;  Adda,  Oct.  ■  The 
nuncio,  though  generally  an  enemy  to  violent  courses, 
seems  to  have  opposed  the  restoration  cf  Hough,  probably 
from  re  card  for  the  interests  of  GifTard .and  the  oth.  r  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  who  were  quartered  in  Magdalene  Coll  e. 
Leyburn  declared  himself  “nel  sentunen.o  cbe  fosse  .tato 
uno  spoglio,  e  ehe  il  possosso  in  cui  si  trovano  ora  li  U- 
tolici  fosse  violento  ed  illegale,  onde  non  era  l'"™r  ; 

di  un  dritto  acquisto,  ma  render*  agli  altn  quello  cbe  era 
stato  levato  con  violenza.” 

**  London  Gazette,  Oct.  18.  168® 
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w!;at  they  have  refused  to  justice.  During 
three  years  the  king  had  been  proof  to  all  ar¬ 
gument  and  to  all  entreaty.  Every  minister 
who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  had  been  disgraced.  A  Parliament  emi¬ 
nently  loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  and 
respectfully  against  a  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  England,  and  had  been  sternly 
reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Judge 
after  judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine 
for  declining  to  give  decisions  opposed  to  the 
whole  common  and  statute  law.  The  most 
respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government  of  their  counties 
for  refusing  to  betray  the  public  liberties. 
Scores  of  clergymen  had  been  deprived  of 
their  livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths.  Pre¬ 
lates,  to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the  tyrant 
owed  the  crown  which  he  wore,  had  on  their 
knees  besotight  him  not  to  command  them  to 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land.  Their 
modest  petition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious 
libel.  They  had  been  brow-beaten,  threatened, 
imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and  had  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  utter  ruin.  Then  at  length  the  nation, 
finding  that  right  was  borne  down  by  might, 
and  that  even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the  chances  of 
war.  The  oppressor  learned  that  an  armed 
deliverer  was  at  hand,  and  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.  All  was  immediately  changed. 
That  government,  which  had  requited  constant 
and  zealous  service  with  spoliation  and  perse¬ 
cution,  that  government  which  to  weighty  rea¬ 
sons  and  pathetic  entreaties  had  replied  only 
by  injuries  and  insults,  became  in  a  moment 
strangely  gracious.  Every  Gazette  now  an¬ 
nounced  the  removal  of  some  grievance.  It- 
was  then  evident  that  on  the  equity,  the  hu¬ 
manity,  the  plighted  word  of  the  king,  no  reli¬ 
ance  could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would  govern 
well  only  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  strong 
dread  of  resistance.  His  subjects  were  there¬ 
fore  by  no  means  disposed  to  restore  to  him  a 
confidence  which  he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to 
relax  the  pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.  The 
general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  became  every  day  stronger.  The  gales 
wdiich  at  this  time  blew  obstinately  from  the 
west,  and  which  at  once  prevented  the  prince’s 
armament  from  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish 
regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly 
cursed  and  reviled  by  the  common  people.  The 
weather,  it  was  said,  was  Popish.  Crowds  stood 
in  Cheapside  gazing  intently  at  the  weather¬ 
cock  on  the  graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Church, 
and  praying  for  a  Protestant  wind.* 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an 
event  which,  though  merely  accidental,  was  not 
unnaturally  ascribed  to  the  perfidy  of  the  king. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  designed 
to  restore  the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene 
College.  He  fixed  the  twenty-first  of  October  for 
this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth  went  down 
to  Oxford.  The  whole  university  was  in  expec- 

*  "Tento  papists, :  »<*ys  Adda,  1688.  The  expres¬ 

sion  Protestant  wind  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  east  wind  which  kept  Tyreonnel.  during  same  time, 


tation.  The  expelled  fellows  had  arrived  from  aO 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  eager  to  take  possession  of 
their  beloved  home.  Three  hundred  gentlemen 
on  horseback  escorted  the  visitor  to  Lis  lodg¬ 
ings.  As  he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  the 
High  Street  was  crowded  with  shoutirg  spec¬ 
tators.  He  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning 
a  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of  Mag¬ 
dalene;  but  the  bishop  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  soon  it  was  known  that  he  had 
been  roused  from  his  bed  by  a  royal  messen¬ 
ger,  and  had  been  directed  to  repair  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Whitehall.  This  strange  disappoint¬ 
ment  caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety;  but  in 
a  few  hours  came  news  which,  to  minds  dis¬ 
posed,  not  without  reason,  to  think  the  worst, 
seemed  completely  to  explain  the  king’s  change 
of  purpose.  The  Dutch  armament  had  put  out 
to  sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm. 
The  disaster  was  exaggerated  by  rumour. 
Many  ships,  it  was  said,  had  been  lost.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  horses  had  perished.  All  thought  of 
a  design  on  England  must  be  relinquished,  at 
least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a  lesson 
for  the  nation.  While  James  expected  im¬ 
mediate  invasion  and  rebellion,  he  had  given 
orders  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  those 
whom  he  had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  safe,  those  orders  had  been 
revoked.  This  imputation,  though  at  that  time 
generally  believed,  and  though,  since  that  time, 
repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  was  without  foundation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  mishap  of  the  Dutch  fleet  could 
not,  by  any  mode  of  communication,  have  been 
known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours  after  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  received  the  summons 
which  called  him  away  from  Oxford.  The  king, 
however,  had  little  right  to  complain  of  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  his  people.  If  they  sometimes,  with¬ 
out  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed  to 
his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really  the  elfect 
of  accident  or  inadvertence,  the  fault  was  his 
own.  That  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  break¬ 
ing  faith  should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean 
to  keep  it,  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  pun¬ 
ishment,  f 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  occasion, 
incurred  one  unmerited  imputation  solely  in 
consequence  of  his  eagerness  to  clear  himself 
from  another  imputation  equally  unmerited. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily 
summoned  from  Oxford  to  attend  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  rather, 
an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  had  been  con¬ 
voked  at  Whitehall.  "With  the  privy  council¬ 
lors  were  joined,  in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the 
peers  spiritual  and  temporal  who  chanced  to  be 
in  or  near  the  capital,  the  judges,  the  crown 
lawyers,  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London.  A  hint  had  been  given  to 
Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  himself. 
In  truth,  few  of  the  peers  would  have  chosen  to 
sit  with  him.  Near  the  head  of  the  hoard  a 
chair  of  state  was  placed  for  the  queen  dow¬ 
ager.  The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea 
of  delicate  health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he 

from  taking  possession  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  See 
the  first  part  of  Lillihullero. 

t  All  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  collected  in  Rowell’s 
edition  of  the  State  Trials. 
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tnought  it  necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  the 
birth  of  his  son.  The  arts  of  had  men  had 
poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
be  a  supposititious  child ;  but  Providence  had 
graciously  ordered  things  so  that  scarcely  any 
prince  had  ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  so  many  witnesses.  Those  witnesses 
then  appeared  and  gave  their  evidence.  After 
all  the  depositions  had  been  taken,  James  with 
great  solemnity  declared  that  the  imputation 
thrown  on  him  was  utterly  false,  and  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  wrong 
any  of  his  children. 

All  who.were  present  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 
The  evidence  was  instantly  published,  and  was 
allowed  by  judicious  and  impartial  persons  to 
be  decisive.*  But  the  judicious  are  always  a 
minority;  and  scarcely  anybody  was  then  im¬ 
partial.  The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that 
all  sincere  Papists  thought  it  a  duty  to  perjure 
themselves  whenever  they  could,  by  perjury, 
serve  the  interests  of  their  Church.  Men  who, 
having  been  bred  Protestants,  had,  for  the  sake 
of  lucre,  pretended  to  be  converted  to  Popery, 
were,  if  possible,  less  trustworthy  even  than 
sincere  Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who 
belonged  to  these  two  classes  were  therefore 
regarded  as  mere  nullities.  Thus  the  weight 
of  the  testimony  on  which  James  had  relied 
was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained  was  ma¬ 
lignantly  scrutinized.  To  every  one  of  the  few 
Frotestant  witnesses  who  had  said  any  thing 
material,  some  exception  was  taken.  One  was 
notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant.  Another  had 
not  indeed  yet  apostatized,  but  was  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  an  apostate.  The  people  asked,  as 
they  had  asked  from  the  first,  why,  if  all  was 
right,  the  king,  knowing,  as  he  knew,  that 
many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife’s  preg¬ 
nancy,  had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should 
be  more  satisfactorily  proved.  Was  there  no¬ 
thing  suspicious  in  the  false  reckoning,  in  the 
sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Princess  Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury?  Why  was  no  prelate  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  in  attendance  ?  Why  was  not 
the  Dutch  ambassador  summoned  ?  Why,  above 
all,  were  not  the  Ilydes,  loyal  servants  of  the 
crown,  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural 
guardians  of  the  interest  of  their  nieces,  suf¬ 
fered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  Papists 
which  was  assembled  in  and  near  the  royal 
bed-chamber?  Why,  in  short,  was  there,  in 
the  long  list  of  assistants,  not  a  single  name 
which  commanded  public  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect?  The  true  answer  to  these  questions 
was,  that  the  king’s  understanding  was  weak, 
that  his  temper  was  despotic,  and  that  he  had 
willingly  seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his  subjects. 
But  the  multitude,  not  contented  with  this  ex¬ 
planation,  attributed  to  deep-laid  villany  what 
was  really  the  effect  of  folly  and  perverseness. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  multitude. 
The  Lady  .Anne,  at  her  toilet,  on  the  morning 
after  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation 
with  such  scorn  as  emboldened  the  very  tire¬ 
women  who  were  dressing  her  to  put  in  their 
jests.  Some  of  the  lords  who  had  heard  the 

*  tt  will  be  found  with  much  illustrative  matter  in 
HoveK’s  edition  of  the  State  Trials. 
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examination,  and  had  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
were  really  unconvinced.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  particular,  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life  to  believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac¬ 
tised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  council  had 
not  been  many  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Sunderland  had 
been  dismissed  from  all  his  places.  The  news 
of  his  disgrace  seems  to  have  taken  the  politi¬ 
cians  of  the  coffee-houses  by  surprise,  but  did 
not  astonish  those  who  had  observed  what  was 
passing  in  the  palace.  Treason  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  by  tan¬ 
gible  evidence;  but  there  was  a  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  among  those  who  watched  him  closely  that, 
through  some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemies  of  that  government 
in  which  he  occupied  so  high  a  place.  He,  with 
unabashed  forehead,  imprecated  on  his  own 
head  all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was 
guilty.  His  only  fault,  he  protested,  was  that 
he  had  served  the  crown  too  well.  Had  he  not 
given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause?  Had  he  not 
broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in 
case  of  a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ?  Had  he 
not  gone  all  lengths  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  bishops, 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  them,  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  his  life,  amidst  the  hisses  and  curses 
of  the  thousands  who  filled  Westminster  Hall? 
Had  he  not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by 
renouncing  his  religion,  and  publicly  joining  a 
church  which  the  nation  detested?  What  had 
he  to  hope  from  a  change  ?  What  had  he  not 
to  dread  ?  These  arguments,  though  plausible, 
and  though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  ad¬ 
dress,  could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once  from  a 
hundred  different  quarters  had  produced.  The 
king  became  daily  colder  and  colder.  Sunder¬ 
land  attempted  to  support  himself  by  the 
queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  was  actually  in  her  apartment  when 
Middleton  entered,  and,  by  the  king’s  orders, 
demanded  the  seals.  That  evening  the  fallen 
minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted  with 
the  prince  whom  he  had  flattered  and  betrayed. 
The  interview  was  a  strange  one.  Sunderland 
acted  calumniated  virtue  to  perfection.  He 
regretted  not,  he  said,  the  secretaryship  of 
state  or  the  presidency  of  the  council,  if  only 
he  retained  his  sovereign’s  esteem.  “Do  not, 
sir,  do  not  make  me  the  most  unhappy  gentle¬ 
man  in  your  dominions,  by  refusing  to  declare 
that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty.”  The  king 
hardly  knew  what  to  believe.  There  was  no 
positive  proof  of  guilt ;  and  the  energy  and 
pathos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might  have 
imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  than  that 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  At  the  French 
embassy  his  professions  still  found  credit. 
There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain  a  few 
days  in  London  and  show  himself  at  court.  He 
would  tnen  retire  to  his  country-seat  at  Al- 
thorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapidated  for¬ 
tunes  by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should  take 
place,  he  must  fly  to  France.  His  ill-requited 
loyalty  had  left  him  no  other  place  of  refuge.f 
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The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sun¬ 
derland  were  delivered  to  Preston.  The  same 
Gazette  which  announced  this  change  contained 
the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet.*  That  disaster 
was  serious,  though  far  less  serious  than  the 
king  and  his  few  adherents,  misled  by  their 
wishes,  were  disposed  to  believe.  ' 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to 
the  English  reckoning,  was  held  a  solemn 
sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland.  The  prince 
came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched 
over  him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child, 
for  the  confidence  which  they  had  reposed  in 
him  during  his  administration,  and  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  He  entreated  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  always  meant  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of  the 
Reformed  religion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Europe,  he  commended  his  beloved  wife  to  their 
care.  The  Grand  Pensionary  answered  in  a 
faltering  voice ;  and  in  all  that  grave  senate 
there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from  shed¬ 
ding  tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way;  and  he  stood  among  his 
Weepingt  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had 
been  about  to  leave  them  only  for  a  short  visit 
to  his  hunting  grounds  at  Loo.f 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  his  yacht.  Even  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Amsterdam,  so  long  the  chief  seat  of 
opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in  pay¬ 
ing  him  this  compliment.  Public  prayers  were 
offered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys, 
and  went  on  board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill. 
His  flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  It  displayed 
the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with  those  of 
England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters 
three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  house 
of  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device, 
“I  will  maintain.”  The  ellipsis  was  now  filled 
up  with  words  of  high  import,  “The  liberties 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.” 

The  prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board 
when  the  wind  became  fair.  On  the  nineteenth 
the  armament  put  to  sea,  and  traversed,  before 
a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  distance  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the  wind 
changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled 
into  a  violent  tempest.  The  ships,  scattered 
and  in  great  distress,  regained  the  shore  of 
Holland  as  they  best  might.  The  Brill  reached 
Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-first.  The  prince’s 
fellow-passengers  had  observed  with  admiration 
that  neither  peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one 
/noment  disturbed  his  composure.  He  now, 
though  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  refused  to 
go  on  shore;  for  he  conceived  that,  by  remain¬ 
ing  on  board,  he  should  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  notify  to  Europe  that  the  late  misfor¬ 
tune  had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  time 
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the  execution  of  his  purpose.  In  two  or  thre® 
days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel-  only 
had  been  cast  away.  Not  a  single  soldier  or 
sailor  wag  missing.  Some  horses  had  perished, 
hut  this  loss  the  prince  with  great  expedition 
repaired ;  and,  before  the  London  Gazette  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  again 
ready  to  sail.J 

His  declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few 
hours.  On  the  first  of  November  it  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  mysterious- whispers  by  the  politi¬ 
cians  of  London,  was1  passed  secretly  from  maD 
to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the 
post-office.  One  of  the  agents  was  arrested, 
and  the  packets  of  which  he  was  ill  charge  were 
carried  to  Whitehall.  The  king  read,  and  was 
greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hide 
the  paper  from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  into 
the  fire  every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to 
him  except  one,  and  that  one  he  would  scarcely 
trust  out  of  his  own  hands.  $ 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  dis- 
turbed  him  most  was  that  in  which  it  was  said 
that  some  of  the  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land.  Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham 
were  then  in  London.  They  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  palace  and  interrogated.  Hali¬ 
fax,  though  conscious  of  innocence,  refused  at 
first  to  make  any  answer.  “Your  majesty  asks 
me,”  said  he,  “whether  I  have  committed  high 
treason.  If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought 
before  my  peers.  And  how  can  your  majesty 
place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a  culprit 
whose  life  is  at  stake  ?  Even  if  I  had  invited 
his  highness  over,  I  should  without  scruple 
plead  Not  Guilty.”  The  king  declared  that  he 
did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit, 
and  that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one 
gentleman  asks  another  who  has  been  calum¬ 
niated  whether  there  be  the  least  foundation 
for  the  calumny.  “  In  that  case,”  said  Halifax, 
“I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as. a  gentleman 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my  honour,  which 
is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  I  have  not  invited 
the  Prince  of  Orange  over.”||  Clarendon  and 
Nottingham  said  the  same.  The  king  was  still 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
prelates.  If  they  were  hostile  to  him,  his 
throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  But  it  could  not 
be.  There  was  something  monstrous  in  the 
supposition  that  any  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  rebel  against  his  sovereign. 
Compton  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and 
asked  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  prince’s  assertion. 
The  bishop  was  in  a  strait,  for  he  was  himself 
qne  of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation; 
and  his  conscience,  not  a  very  enlightened  con¬ 
science,  would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter 
a  direct  falsehood.  “Sir,”  he  said,  “I  am 
quite  confident  that  there  is  not  one  of  my 
brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltless  as  myself  in 
this  matter.”  The  equivocation  was  ingenious-; 
but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin  of 
such  an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be 
worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  may  perhaps 
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fe»  doubted.  The  king  was  satisfied.  “I  fully 
acquit  you  all,”  he  said.  “But  1  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  you  should  publicly  contradict  the 
Slanderous  charge  brought  against  you  in  the 
prince’s  declaration.”  The  bishop  very  natu¬ 
rally  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  read 
the  paper  which  he  was  required  to  contradict; 
but  the  king  would  not  Suffer  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclama¬ 
tion  threatening  with  the  severest  punishment 
all  who  should  circulate,  or  who  should  even 
dare  tc  read,  William’s  manifesto.*  The  pri¬ 
mate  and  the  few  spiritual  peers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait  upon 
the  king.  Preston  was  in  attendance  with  the 
prince’s  declaration  in  his  hand.  “My  lords,” 
said  James,  “listen  to  this  passage.  It  con¬ 
cerns  you.”  Preston  then  read  the  sentence  in 
which  the  spiritual  peers  were  mentioned.  The 
king  proceeded:  “  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this ;  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence ;  but  I 
think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused.” 

The  primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions, 
protested  that  the  king  did  him  no  more  than 
justice.  “I  was  born  in  your  majesty’s  alle¬ 
giance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  that  alle¬ 
giance  by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  king  at 
one  time.  I  have  not  invited  the  prince  over ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  one  of  my  breth¬ 
ren  has  done  so.”  “I  am  sure  I  have  not,” 
said  Crewe  of  Durham.  “Nor  I,”  said  Cart¬ 
wright  of  Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright 
might  well  be  believed,  for  both  had  sat  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When  Compton’s 
turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an 
adroitness  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied. 
“  I  gave  your  majesty  my  answer  yesterday.” 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully 
acquitted  them  all.  Nevertheless,  it  would,  in 
his  judgment,  be  for  his  service  and  for  their 
own  honour  that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.  He  therefore  required  them  to 
draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrence 
of  the  prince’s  design.  They  remained  silent ; 
their  silence  was  supposed  to  imply  consent; 
and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw. f 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the 
German  Ocean.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  first  of  November,  that  he  put  to  sea 
the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from 
the  east.  The  armament,  during  twelve  hours, 
held  a  course  toward  the  northwest.  The  light 
vessels  sent  out  by  the  English  admiral  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence  brought  back 
news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  enemy  would  try  to  land  in  York¬ 
shire.  All  at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the  prince’s 
ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked  and  made  sail  for 
the  British  Channel.  The  same  breeze  which 
favoured  the  voyage  of  the  invaders  prevented 
Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the  Thames. 
His  ships  were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  top¬ 
masts  ;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained 
the  open  sea,  were  shattered  by  the  violence  of 
the  weather  and  driven  back  into  the  river.  J 


*  London  Gazette,  Nov.  5,  1688.  The  proclamation  is 
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Meanwhile  the  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the 
gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about  ten  in 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  third  of  November, 
William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvas 
spread  to  a  favourable-  wind,  followed  in  his 
train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre.  Tht 
men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number,  formed 
an  outer  rampart.  The  squadron  which  guard 
ed  the  rear,  and  which,  if  Dartmouth'  had  given 
chase,  would  have  been  the  first  to  engage,  was 
commanded  by  Herbert ;  and  many  English 
sailors,  inflamed  against  Popery,  and  attracted 
by  high  pay,  were  under  Herbert’s  command. 
No  arrangement  could  be  more  prudent.  There 
was,  in  the  king’s  fleet,  much  discontent  and 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But 
within  the  memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch 
and  English  navies  had  thrice,  with  heroic 
spirit  and  various  fortune,  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  broom  with  which  Van  Tromp  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or  the  tire 
which  De  Ruyter  had  lighted  in  the  dock-yards 
of  the  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  been 
once  more  brought  face  to  face  on  the  element  of 
which  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  to  mutual 
animosity.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  bat  tle  might 
have  been  fought.  Defeat  would  have  been 
fatal  to  William’s  enterprise.  Even  victory 
would  have  deranged  all  his  deeply  meditated 
schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  pursuers,  if  they  overtook  him, 
should  be  hailed  in  their  own  mother  tongue, 
and  adjured,  by  an  admiral  under  whom  they 
had  served  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not  to 
fight  against  old  messmates  for  Popish  tyranny. 
Such  an  appeal  might  possibly  avert  a  conflict. 
If  a  conflict  took  place,  one  English  commander 
would  be  opposed  to  another ;  nor  would  the 
pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded  by  learning 
that  Dartmouth  had  been  compelled  to  strike 
to  Herbert.  $ 

Happily  William’s  precautions  were  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  Soon  after  midday  he  passed  over 
the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within  a  league 
of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left 
saluted  both  fortresses  at  once.  The  troops 
appeared  under  arms  on  the  decks.  The  flou¬ 
rish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the 
rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once 
on  the  English  and  French  shores.  An  innu¬ 
merable  company  of  gazers  blackened  the  white 
beach  of  Kent.  Another  mighty  multitude 
covered  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Rapin  de  Thoy- 
ras,  who,  driven  by  persecution  from  his  coun¬ 
try,  had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army  and 
accompanied  the  prince  to  Eugland,  described 
the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  most 
magnificent  and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by 
human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament  was  off 
Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights  were  kindled. 
The  sea  was  in  a  blaze  for  many  miles.  But 
the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen  were  fixed  through- 
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out  the  night  on  three  huge  lanterns  which 
flamed  on  the  stern  of  the  Brill.* 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post 
from  Dover  Castle  to  Whitehall  with  news  that 
the  Dutch  had  passed  the  Straits  and  were  steer¬ 
ing  westward.  It  was  necessary  to  make  an 
immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrange¬ 
ments.  Messengers  were  despatched  in  every 
direction.  Officers  were  roused  from  their  beds 
at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight 
in  Ilyde  Park.  The  king  had  sent  several  regi¬ 
ments  northward  in  the  expectation  that  Wil¬ 
liam  would  land  in  Yorkshire.  Expresses  were 
despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to  move  to 
the  west.  Salisbury  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  but  as  it  was  thought  possible 
that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of 
attack,  three  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  set  out  for  that  fortress.  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth  was 
safe ;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to  change 
their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury. -j- 

Wlien  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  November, 
dawned,  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  in 
full  view  of  the  Dutch  armament.  That  day 
was  the  anniversary  both  of  William’s  birth 
and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during 
part  of  the  morning,  and  Divine  service  was 
performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on 
its  course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the 
prince  intended  to  land.  But  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  fifth  of  November,  was  hazy.  The 
pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea¬ 
marks,  and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west. 
The  danger  was  great.  To  return  in  the  face 
of  the  wind  was  impossible.  Plymouth  was  the 
next  port ;  but  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bath. 
The  landing  might  be  opposed ;  and  a  check 
might  produce  serious  consequences.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this  time 
the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames,  and 
was  hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Rus¬ 
sell  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  to  Burnet,  “You  may  go  to  prayers, 
doctor:  all  is  over.”  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed ;  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
south ;  the  mist  dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  forth ; 
and  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon, 
the  fleet  turned  bs.sk,  passed  round  the  lofty 
cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour 
of  Torbay. J 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its 
aspect  has  greatly  changed.  The  amphithe¬ 
atre  which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin  now 
exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity 
and  civilization.  At  the  northwestern  extre¬ 
mity  has  sprung  up  a  great  watering-place,  to 
which  strangers  are  attracted  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  air  ;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle 
flourishes  unsheltered;  and  even  the  winter  is 
milder  than  the  Northumbrian  April.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  about  ten  thousand  in  number. 
The  newly-built  churches  and  chapels,  the 

*  Rapin’s  History ;  Whittie’s  Exact  Diary.  I  have  seen 
a  contemporary  Dutch  chart  of  the  order  in  which  the  fleet 
sailed 


baths  and  libraries,  the  hotels  and  public  gar¬ 
dens,  the  infirmary  and  the  museum,  the  white 
streets,  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  the  gay 
villas  peeping  from  the  midst  of  shrubberies 
and  flower-beds,  present  a  spectacle  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  England  could  show.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by  Berry  Head, 
the  stirring  market-town  of  Brixham,  the 
■wealthiest  seat  of  bur  fishing  trade.  A  pier 
and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  but  have  been 
found  insufficient  for  the  increasing  traffic. 
The  population  is  about  six  thousand  souls. 
The  shipping  amounts  to  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  sail.  The  tonnage  exceeds  many  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  Torbay, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was 
known  only  as  a  haven  where  ships  sometimes 
took  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic. 
Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle 
either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure,  and  the  huts 
of  ploughmen  and  fishermen  were  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  over  what  is  now  the  site  of  crowded  marts 
and  of  luxurious  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  re¬ 
membered  the  name  of  Monmouth  with  affec¬ 
tion,  and  held  Popery  in  detestation.  They 
therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside  ■with 
provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The  disem¬ 
barkation  instantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats 
conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast.  Mackay 
was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regi¬ 
ments.  The  prince  soon  followed.  He  landed 
where  the  quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered. 
Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  with  ship¬ 
ping,  and  a  market-place  swarming  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate 
beach ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object 
of  public  veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy 
wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  prince  had  planted  his  foot 
on  dry  ground  he  called  for  horses.  Two 
beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen  of  that  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  village.  William  and 
Schomberg  mounted,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened 
to  the  prince.  An  amusing  dialogue  took  place 
between  them.  Burnet  poured  forth  his  con¬ 
gratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and  then 
eagerly  asked  what  were  his  highness’s  plans. 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  coun¬ 
sel  with  gownsmen  on  military  matters,  and 
William  regarded  the  interference  of  unprofes¬ 
sional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war, 
with  even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily 
felt  by  soldiers  on  such  occasions.  But  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent  humour, 
and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a 
short  and  cutting  reprimand,  graciously  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand,  and  answered  his  chaplain’s 
question  by  another  question:  “Well,  doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination  now  ?” 

f  Adda,  Nov.  A.,  1688;  News-letter  in  the  Mackintosh 
Collection ;  Citters,  Nov. 

J  Barnet,  i.  788  ;  Extracts  from  the  I,egge  Papers  in  the 
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The  reproof  was  so  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose 
perceptions  were  not  very  fine,  did  not  perceive 
it.  lie  answered  with  great  fervour  that  he 
should  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in  which 
Providence  had  favoured  their  undertaking.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone 
on  shore  had  many  discomforts  to  endure. 
The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain.  The  bag¬ 
gage  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Officers 
of  high  rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet 
clothes  on  the  wet  ground  ;  the  prince  himself 
had  no  better  quarters  than  a  hut  aft'orded. 
His  banner  was  displayed  on  the  thatched 
roof;  and  some  bedding  brought  from  his  ship 
was  spread  for  him  on  the  floor.-)-  There  was 
some  difficulty  about  landing  the  horses,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  this  operation  would 
occupy  several  days ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  the  prospect  cleared.  The  wind  was 
gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as 
glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed  out  a  place 
where  the  ships  could  be  brought  within  sixty 
feet  of  the  beach.  This  was  done ;  and  in 
three  hours  many  hundreds  of  horses  swam 
safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected, 
when  the  wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a 
fierce  gale  from  the  west.  The  enemy  cqming 
in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days  the  king’s 
fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea  in  sight  of  Beachy 
Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  able  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one 
of  his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  top¬ 
masts  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was 
encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  compelled  to 
take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth..! 
At  that  time  James,  who  was  not  incompetent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seaman- 
shir,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  admiral  had  done  all  that  man  could  do, 
and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later 
period  the  unfortunate  prince  began,  with  lit¬ 
tle  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth  of  treachery, 
or,  at  least,  of  slackness. $ 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protest¬ 
ant  cause  so  well  that  some  men  of  more  piety 
than  judgment  fully  believed  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  to  have  been  suspended  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  before,  they 
said,  the  Armada,  invincible  by  man,  had  been 
scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  freedom 
and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy  ;  and 
again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought  for  the 
good  cause.  The  wind  had  blown  strong  from 
the  east  while  the  prince  wished  to  sail  down 
the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  south  when  he 
wished  to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm 
during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
disembarkation  was  completed,  had  risen  to  a 
6torm,  and  had  met  the  pursuers  in  the  face. 
Nor  did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  coincidence,  the  prince  had  reached 
sur  shores  on  a  day  on  which  the  Church  of 

*  I  think  that  nobody  who  compares  Burnet’s  account 
of  this  conversation  with  Dartmouth’s  can  doubt  that  I 
have  correctly  represented  what  passed. 

|  I  havo  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print  o'tho  rtisetn- 
Barkation.  Some  men  are  bringing  the  princo’s  beddi  ag 
.iVln  tli  -  but  on  which  his  flag  is  flying 
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England  commemorated,  by  prayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  royal  house 
and  of  the  three  estates  from  the  blackest  plot 
ever  devised  by  Papists.  Carstairs,  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  attention  from 
the  prince,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  the 
landing  had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should 
be  offered  to  God  for  the  protection  so  conspi¬ 
cuously  accorded  to  the  great  enterprise.  This 
advice  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect. 
The  troops,  taught  to  regard  themselves  as 
favourites  of  heaven,  were  inspired  with  new 
courage;  and  the  English  people  formed  the 
most  favourable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an 
army  so  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  Wil¬ 
liam’s  army  began  to  march  up  the  country. 
Some  regiments  advanced  as  far  as  Newton 
Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the 
prince’s  declaration  was  solemnly  read  to  the 
people.  The  movements  of  the  troops  were 
slow;  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
roads  of  England  were  then  in  a  state  which 
seemed  frightful  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
excellent  communications  of  Holland.  William 
took  up  his  quarters  during  two  days  at  Ford, 
a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of 
Courtenay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton 
Abbot.  He  was  magnificently  lodged  and 
feasted  there ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whig, 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained  from 
doing  any  thing  which,  if  the  king  should  pre¬ 
vail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  mean  time,  was  greatly  ag1- 
tated.  Lamplugh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay,  set  off 
in  terror  for  London.  The  dean  fled  from  the 
deanery.  The  magistrates  were  for  the  king, 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  prince. 
Every  thing  was  in  confusion  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mor- 
daunt,  appeared  before  the  city.  With  Mor- 
daunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom  William  had  in¬ 
trusted  the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  from  injury  and  insult. ||  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  but  yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The 
deanery  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
prince.  On  the  following  day,  Friday,  the 
ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  but  had  steadfastly  refused.  The  pomp 
of  that  day,  however,  could  well  spare  them. 
Such  a  sight  had  never  been  seen  in  that  part  of 
England.  Many  went  forth  half  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  meet  the  champion  of  their  religion. 
All  the  neighbouring  villages  poured  forth  their 
inhabitants.  A  great  crowd,  consisting  chiefly 
of  young  peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels, 
had  assembled  on  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill, 
whence  the  army,  marching  from  Chudleigh, 
first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe,  and 
the  two  massive  towers  rising  from  the  cloud 


t  Burnet,  i.  789;  Leggo  Papers. 

3  On  Nov  9,  1688,  James  wrote  to  Dartmouth  thus: 
“Nobody  could  work  otherwise  tliau  you  did.  i  am  sur* 
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of  smoke  which  overhung  the  capital  of  the 
west.  The  road,  all  down  the  long  descent  and 
through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
was  lined,  mile  after  mile,  with  spectators. 
From  the  West  Gate  to  the  Cathedral  Close, 
the  pressing  and  shouting  on  each  side  was 
such  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the  crowds  on 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day.  The  houses  were  gayly 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies,  and 
roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers.  An  eye 
act  ustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have 
found  much  to  criticise  in  the  spectacle ;  for 
several  toilsome  marches  in  the  rain,  through 
roads  where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank  at 
every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay,  had  not 
improved  the  appearance  either  of  the  men  or 
of  their  accoutrements.  But  the  people  of 
Devonshire,  altogether  unused  to  the  splendour 
of  well-ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the  martial 
pageant  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom. 
They  contained  much  that  was  well  fitted  to 
gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous ; 
for  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men  who  had 
been  born  -in  various  climates,  and  had  served 
under  various  standards,  presented  an  aspect 
at  once  grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very  indistinct 
notion  of  foreign  countries.  First  rode  Mac¬ 
clesfield  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  gentlemen, 
mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  in  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish  war- 
horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a  negro,  brought 
from  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast  of  Gui¬ 
ana.  The  citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never 
seen  so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race, 
gazed  with  wonder  on  those  black  faces,  set  off 
by  embroidered  turbans  and  white  feathers. 
Then,  with  drawn  broadswords,  came  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour  and 
fur  cloaks.  They  were  regarded  with  a  strange 
interest  ;  for  it  was  rumoured  that  they  were 
natives  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen 
and  where  the  night  lasted  through  half  the 
year,  and  that  they  had  themselves  slain  the 
huge  bears  whose  skins  they  wore.  Next,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen 
and  pages,  was  borne  aloft  the  prince’s  banner. 
On  its  broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered  the 
roofs  and  filled  the  windows  read  with  delight 
that  memorable  inscription,  “The  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  England.”  But 
the  acclamations  redoubled  when,  attended  by 
forty  running  footmen,  the  prince  himself  ap¬ 
peared  armed  on  back  and  breast,  wearing  a 
white  plume  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger. 
With  how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse, 
how  thoughtful  and  commanding  -was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  ample  forehead  and  falcon  eye, 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of  Kneller. 
Once  his  grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
It  was  when  an  ancient  woman,  perhaps  one  of 
those  zealous  Puritans  who,  through  twenty- 
eight  years  of  persecution,  had  waited  with 
firm  faith  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  perhaps 
the  mother  of  some  rebel  who  had  perished  in 
the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the  more  fear¬ 
ful  carnage  of  the  bloody  circuit,  broke  from 
the  crowd,  rushed  through  the  drawn  swords 
and  curveting  horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the 
deliverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  hap¬ 
py.  Near  to  the  prince  was  one  who  divided 
w\ tt  him  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  That, 


men  said,  was  the  great  Count  Schomberg,  the 
first  soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turenne  and 
Conde  were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and 
valour  had  saved  the  Portuguese  monarcny  on 
the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  the  man  who  had 
earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resigning  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France  for  the  sake 
of  his  religion  It  was  not  forgotten  that  the 
two  heroes  who,  indissolubly  united  by  their 
common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter 
together,  had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed 
to  each  other  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht, 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  young  prince  had 
not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendship  by 
his  side.  Then  came  a  long  column  of  the  whis¬ 
kered  infantry  of  Switzerland,  distinguished 
in  all  the  Continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by 
pre-eminent  valour  and  discipline,  but  never 
till  that  week  seen  on  English  ground.  And 
then  marched  a  succession  of  bands  designated, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  after  their  lead¬ 
ers,  Bentinck,  Solmes,  and  Ginkell,  Talmash 
and  Mackay.  With  peculiar  pleasure  English¬ 
men  might  look  on  one  gallant  brigade  which 
still  bore  the  name  of  the  honoured  and  la¬ 
mented  Ossory.  The  effect  of  the  spectacle 
was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  events  in  which  many  of  the  warriors 
now  pouring  through  the  West  Gate  had  borne 
a  share,  for  they  had  seen  service  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Devonshire  militia  or  of  the 
camp  at  Hounslow.  Some  of  them  had  re¬ 
pelled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field 
of  Seneff,  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with 
the  infidels  in  the  cause  of  Christendom  on 
that  great  day  when  the  siege  of  Vienna  was 
raised.  The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were 
fooled  by  imagination.  News-letters  conveyed 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  invaders.  It 
was  affirmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  above  six  feet  high,  and  that  they 
wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords,  and  muskets, 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England. 
Nor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish 
when  the  artillery  .arrived,  twenty-one  huge 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  which  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  lugged  along  by  sixteen  cart-horses  to 
each.  Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  strange 
structure  mounted  on  wheels.  It  proved  to  be 
a  movable  smithy,  furnished  with  all  tools  and 
materials  necessary  for  repairing  arms  and  car¬ 
riages.  But  nothing  raised  so  much  admira¬ 
tion  as  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with 
great  speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of 
wagons,  and  afterward  as  speedily  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  away.  It  was  made,  if  re¬ 
port  said  true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by  the 
Christians  who  were  warring  against  the  Great 
Turk  on  the  Danube.  The  foreigners  inspired 
as  much  good-will  as  admiration.  Their  politic 
leader  took  care  to  distribute  the  quarters  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  most  rigid 
discipline  was  maintained.  Not  only  were  pil¬ 
lage  and  outrage  effectually  prevented,  but  the 
troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves 
with  civility  toward  all  classes.  Those  who 
had  formed  their  notions  of  an  army  from  the 
conduct  of  Kirke  and  his  lambs  were  amazed 
to  see  soldiers  who  never  swore  at  a  landlacty 
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or  took  an  egg  -without  paying  for  it.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  moderation,  the  people  furnished 
the  troops  with  provisions  in  great  abundance 
and  at  reasonable  prices.* 

Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at  this 
great  crisis,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  take ;  and  the  members  of  the  chapter 
of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were  called  upon  to 
declare  their  sentiments.  Burnet  informed  the 
canons,  now  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of 
the  dean,  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to 
use  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
a  solemn  service  must  be  performed  in  honour 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  prince.  The  canons 
did  not  choose  to  appear  in  their  stalls ;  but 
some  of  the  choristers  and  prebendaries  at¬ 
tended.  William  repaired  in  military  state  to 
the  Cathedral.  As  he  passed  under  the  gor¬ 
geous  screen,  that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  of  those  which  are  the  boast  of 
his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal  of  triumph. 
He  mounted  the  bishop’s  seat,  a  stately  throne 
rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  centifry. 
Burnet  stood  below,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors 
and  nobles  appeared  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.  Tim  singers,  robed  in  white,  sang  the 
Te  Deum.  When  the  chant  was  over,  Burnet 
read  the  prince’s  declaration ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singers  crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir. 
At  the  close  Burnet  cried,  in  a  loud  voice, 
“God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange!”  and  many 
fervent  voices  answered  “  Amen.”f 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Bur¬ 
net  preached  before  the  prince  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  dilated  on  the  signal  mercy  vouchsafed  by 
God  to  the  English  Church  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  a  singular  event  happened  in  an 
humbler  place  of  worship.  Ferguson  resolved 
to  preach  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
The  minister  and  elders  would  not  consent ;  but 
tlie  turbulent  and  half-witted  knave,  fancying 
that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were 
come  again,  forced  the  door,  went  through  the 
congregation  sword  in  hand,  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  there  poured  forth  a  fiery  invective  against 
the  king.  The  time  for  such  follies  had  gone 
by,  and  this  exhibition  excited  nothing  but  de¬ 
rision  and  disgust.  J 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  ferment  was  great  in  London.  The 
prince’s  declaration,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
was  now  in  every  man’s  hands.  On  the  sixth 
of  November,  James,  still  uncertain  on  what 
part  of  the  coast  the  invaders  had  landed,  sum¬ 
moned  the  primate  and  three  other  bishops, 
Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet. 
The  king  listened  graciously  while  the  prelates 
made  warm  professions  of  loyalty,  and  assured 
them  that  he  did  not  suspect  them.  “  But 

*  See  Whittie’s  Diary,  the  Expedition  of  his  Highness, 
and  the  Letter  from  Exon  published  at  the  time.  I  have 
myself  seen  two  manuscript  news-letters  describing  the 
pomp  of  the  prince’s  entrance  into  Exeter.  A  few  months 
later,  a  had  poet  wrote  a  play  entitled  ‘‘The  late  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  One  scene  is  laid  at  Exeter.  “Enter  battalions  of  j 
the  prince’s  army  on  their  march  into  the  city,  with  colours 
flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  citizens  shouting.”  A  noble¬ 
man  named  Misopapas  saye. 

“  Can  you  guess,  my  lord, 

How  dreadful  guilt  and  fear  has  represented 

Your  army  tc  the  court  t  Your  number  and  your  stature 

Are  both  advanced  ;  all  six  foot  high  at  least. 

In  bearskins  clad,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  Brandenburghers.” 

1  n  a  rong  which  appeared  just  after  the  entrance  into 


where,”  said  he,  “is  the  paper  that  you  wer* 
to  bring  me  ?”  “  Sir,”  answered  Sancroft,  “  w« 
have  brought  no  paper.  We  are  not  solicitous 
to  clear  our  fame  to  the  world.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  us  to  be  reviled  and  falsely  accused. 
Our  consciences  acquit  us  ;  your  majesty  acquits 
us;  and  we  are  satisfied.*’  “Yes,”  said  the 
king ;  “  but  a  declaration  from  you  is  necessary 
to  my  service.”  He  then  produced  a  copy  of 
the  prince’s  manifesto.  “See,”  he  said,  “how 
you  are  mentioned  here.”  “  Sir,”  answered 
one  of  the  bishops,  “  not  one  person  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  believes  this  manifesto  to  be  genuine.” 
“No!”  cried  the  king,  fiercely;  “then  those 
five  hundred  would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  cut  my  throat,”  “God  forbid,”  exclaimed 
the  prelates,  in  concert.  But  the  king's  under¬ 
standing,  never  very  clear,  was  now  quite  bewil¬ 
dered.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  when¬ 
ever  his  opinion  was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that 
his  veracity  was  questioned.  “  This  paper  not 
genuine  !”  he  exclaimed,  turning  over  the  leaves 
with  his  hands ;  “am  I  not  worthy  to  be  believed? 
Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken?”  “At  all  events, 
sir,”  said  one  of  the  bishops,  “  this  is  not  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  matter.  It  lies  within  the  sphere  of 
the  civil  power.  God  has  intrusted  your  ma¬ 
jesty  with  the  sword;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
invade  your  functions.”  Then  the  archbishop, 
with  that  gentle  and  temperate  malice  which 
inflicts  the  deepest  wounds,  said  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  politi¬ 
cal  document.  “I  and  my  brethren,  sir,”  he 
said,  “have  already  smarted  severely  for  med¬ 
dling  with  affairs  of  state,  and  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  how  we  do  so  again.  We  once  sub¬ 
scribed  a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  kind ; 
we  presented  it  in  the  most  respectful  manner; 
and  we  found  that  we  had  committed  a  high 
offence.  We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
merciful  protection  of  God.  And,  sir,  the  ground 
then  taken  by  your  majesty’s  attorney  and  soli¬ 
citor  was  that,  out  of  Parliament,  we  were  pri¬ 
vate  men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  presumption 
in  private  men  to  meddle  with  polities.  They 
attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave 
myself  over  for  lost,”  “I  thank  you  for  that, 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury,”  said  the  king;  “I 
should  have  hoped  that  you  would  not  have 
thought  yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands.” 
Such  a  speech  might  have  become  the  mouth 
of  a  merciful  sovereign,  hut  it  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  prince  who  had  gazed  with  plea¬ 
sure  on  the  contortions  of  wretches  fainting  in 
the  boots,  from  a  prince  who  had  burned  a 
woman  alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  flying 
enemies,  from  a  prince  round  whose  knees  his 
own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies  of  sup¬ 
plication.  The  archbishop  was  not  to  be  so  si¬ 
lenced.  He  resumed  his  story,  and  recounted 
the  insults  which  the  creatures  of  the  court  had 


Exeter,  the  Irish  are  described  as  mere  dwarfs  in  comparV 
son  of  the  giants  whom  William  commanded  : — 

“Poor  Berwick,  how  will  thy  dear  joys 
Oppose  this  famed  vlaggio  T 
Thy  tallest  sparks  will  be  mere  toys 
To  Brandenburg  and  Swedish  boys, 

Coraggio !  Coragglo  !” 

Addison  alludes,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the  extraordinary 
effect  which  these  romantic  stories  produced. 

f  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  Oldmixon,  755j 
Whittie’s  Diary;  Eaehard,  iii.  911;  London  Gazette,  Nor. 
15,  1688. 

X  London  Gazette,  Nov.  15, 1688 ;  Expedition  of  the  Prine* 
of  Orange. 
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offered  to  the  Church  of  England,  among  which 
some  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  king  had  nothing  to 
say  but  that  there  wras  no  use  in  repeating  old 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that  these 
things  had  been  quite  forgotten.'  He  who  never 
forgot  the  smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered, 
eould  not  understand  how  others  should  remem¬ 
ber  for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly  injuries 
that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  had  wandered.  The  king 
insisted  on  having  from  the  bishops  a  paper 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince’s  en¬ 
terprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  submissive  loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused. 
The  prince,  they  said,  asserted  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  temporal  as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers. 
The  imputation  was  common.  Why  should  not 
the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  “I  see  how  it 
is,”  said  the  king.  “Some  of  the  temporal 
peers  have  been  with  you,  and  have  persuaded 
you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter.”  The  bishops 
solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it 
would,  they  said,  seem  strange  that,  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  involving  grave  political  and  military  con¬ 
siderations,  the  temporal  peers  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates  alone  should 
be  required  to  take  a  prominent  part.  “  But 
this,”  said  James,  “  is  my  method.  I  am  your 
king.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is  best.  I  will 
go  my  own  way ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  assist 
me.”  The  bishops  assured  him  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  their  proper  department,  as  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  with  their  prayers,  and  as  peers 
of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  Parlia¬ 
ment.  James,  who  wanted  neither  the  prayers 
of  heretics  nor  the  advice  of  Parliament,  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  After  a  long  altercation, 
“  I  have  done,”  he  said  ;  “I  will  urge  you  no 
further.  Since  you  will  not  assist  me,  I  must 
trust  to  myself  and  to  my  own  arms.”* 

The  bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  pre¬ 
sence  when  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news  that 
on  the  preceding  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  following 
week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and  caldrons, 
intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics,  were  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  monastery  which  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  under  the  king’s  protection  at  Clerken- 
well.  Great  multitudes  assembled  round  the 
building,  and  were  about  to  demolish  it,  when 
a  military  force  arrived.  The  crowd  was  dis¬ 
persed,  and  several  of  the  rioters  slain.  An 
inquest  sat  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind.  The  jury  found  that  certain  loyal 
and  well-disposed  persons  who  had  gone  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  traitors  and  public  ene¬ 
mies  at  a  mass  house,  had  been  wilfully  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  this  strange  verdict 
was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics  at 
Clerkenwell,  naturally  alarmed  by  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  popular  feeling,  were  desirous  to  place 
their  property  in  safety.  They  succeeded  in 
removing  most  of  their  furniture  before  any  re¬ 
port  of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at  length 
the  suspicions  of  the  rabble  were  excited.  The 


*  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  210,  Orig.  Mem. ;  Sprat’s  Nar¬ 
rative;  Citters,  Nov.  fy,  1688. 


two  last  carts  were  stopped  in  Holbom.  anil  all 
that  they  contained  was  publicly  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  So  great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  Catholics,  that  all  their  places  of 
worship  were  closed  except  those  which  belonged 
to  the  royal  family  and  to  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  f 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked 
not  unfavourably  for  James.  The  invaders  had 
been  more  than  a  week  on  English  ground;  yet 
no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east.  No 
servant  of  the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed 
his  trust.  The  royal  army  was  assembling 
fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior  in  dis¬ 
cipline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in 
numbers. 

The  pi'ince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and 
mortified  by  the  slackness  of  those  who  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  England.  By  the  common  people 
of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  receive.1 
with  every  sign  of  good  will;  but  no  nobleman 
no -gentleman  of  high  consideration,  had  yet  re 
phired  to  his  quarters.  The  explanation  of  thi 
singular  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  cir 
cumstance  that  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of  tin 
island  where  he  had  not  been  expected.  His 
friends  in  the  north  had  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  rising,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
would  be  among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends 
in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements  at  all,  and 
were  naturally  disconcerted  at  finding  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
a  movement  so  important  and  perilous.  They 
had  also  fresh  in  their  recollection,  and,  indeed, 
fuil  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters, 
families  still  in  deep  mourning  for  brave  suf¬ 
ferers  who  had  loved  their  country  well  but  not 
wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible  and  so 
recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural.  It  was 
equally  natural,  however,  that  William,  who, 
trusting  to  promises  from  England,  had  put  to 
hazard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  fortunes, 
but  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his 
native  land,  should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  indignant,  that  he  talked  of 
falling  back  to  Torbay,  re-embarking  his  troops, 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved. 
At  length,  on  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  gentleman  named  Burrington,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton,  joined 
the  prince’s  standard,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  of  his  neighbours. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set 
out  from  different  parts  of  the  country  for  Exe¬ 
ter.  The  first  of  these  was  John  Lord  Lovelace, 
distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  magnificence, 
and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  Whiggism.  He  had  been  five  or 
six  times  arrested  for  political  offences.  The 
last  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he  had 
contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  had  been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council 
and  strictly  examined,  but  to  little  purpose. 
He  resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself;  and 
the  evidence  against  him  was  insufficient.  He 
was  dismissed;  but,  before  he  retired,  Jame« 


t  Luttrell’s  Diary ;  News-letter  in  the  Mackintosh  Oof 
lection;  Adda,  Nov.  1 1,  1688. 
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exclaimed,  in  great  heat,  “My  lord,  this  is  not 
the  first  trick  that  you  have  played  me.”  “Sir,” 
answered  Lovelace,  with  undaunted  spirit,  “I 
never  played  a  trick  to  your  majesty,  or  to  any 
other  person.  Whoever  has  accused  me  to  your 
majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar.”  Lovelace  had 
subsequently  been  admitted  into  the  confidence 
of  those  who  planned  the  Pievolution.*  His  man¬ 
sion.  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies,  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  a  house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  beautiful 
valley  through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled 
by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor  rising  and 
falling  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls 
under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of 
Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned 
by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault, 
in  which  the  bones  of  ancient  monks  had  some¬ 
times  been  found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  held  many  midnight  conferences  dur¬ 
ing  that  anxious  time  when  England  was  impa¬ 
tiently  expecting  the- Protestant  wind.f  Tli^ 
season  for  action  had  now  arrived.  Lovelace, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
quitted  his  dwelling,  and  directed  his  course 
westward.  He  reached  Gloucestershire  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who  governed 
that  county,  was  exerting  all  his  great  authority 
and  influence  in  support  of  the  crown.  The  mili¬ 
tia  had  been  called  out,  A  strong  party  had  been 
posted  at  Cirencester.  When  Lovelace  arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  That  he  could  not  be 
suffered  to  pass.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
either  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight 
his  way  through.  He  resolved  to  force  a  pas¬ 
sage:  and  his  friends  and  tenants  stood  gallant¬ 
ly  by  him.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place.  The 
militia  lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men;  but 
at  length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were  over¬ 
powered:  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to 
Gloucester  Castle.  J 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester, 
Richard  Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by  a  lawless 
amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds 
and  misfortunes  form  one  of  the  darkest  por¬ 
tions  of  literary  history,  came  with  between 
sixty  and  seventy  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him 
arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Whar¬ 
ton.  A  few  hours  later  came  Edward  Russell, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  brother  of  the 
virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood  had  been  shed 
on  Tower  Hill.  Another  arrival  still  more  im¬ 
portant  was  speedily  announced.  Colchester, 
Wharton,  and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party 
which  had  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  court. 
James  Bertie,  earl  of  Abingdon,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  been  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  arbi¬ 
trary  government.  He  had  been  true  to  James 
in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with 
vigour  and  severity  against  the  adherents  of 
Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  defeat  of  Argyle ;  but  dread  of  Popery 
had  driven  him  into  opposition  and  rebellion. 
He  was  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  who  made 
b"s  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  $ 

But  the  king  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who 

*  Johnstone,  Feh.  27,  1688  ;  Citters  of  the  same  date. 
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openly  arrayed  themselves  against  his  author¬ 
ity,  than  from  the  dark  conspiracy  which  had 
spread  its  ramifications  through  his  army  and 
his  family.  Of  that  conspiracy,  Churchill,  un¬ 
rivalled  in  sagacity  and  address,  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  certain  cool  intrepidity  which 
never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or  lying,  high 
in  military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul. 
It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to  strike  the  deci¬ 
sive  blow.  But  even  thus  early  he  inflicted,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  subordinate  agent,  a 
wound,  serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward,  Viscount  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
abilities,  loose  principles,  and  violent  temper. 
He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to 
pay  her  assiduous  court.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  his  father  that  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in 
the  household  of  the  king’s  favourite  daughter; 
but  in  that  household  the  Churchills  held  abso¬ 
lute  sway;  and  Cornbury  became  their  tool.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons 
which  had  been  sent  westward.  Such  disposi¬ 
tions  had  been  made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  he  was,  during  a  few  hours,  the 
senior  officer  at  Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops 
assembled  there  were  subject  to  his  authority. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that,  at  such  a  crisis, 
the  army  on  which  every  thing  depended  should 
have  been  left,  even  for  a  moment,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  colonel  who  had  neither 
abilities  nor  experience.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
result  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt  to 
what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to  be 
imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
which  had  assembled  at  Salisbury  were  ordered 
to  march  westward.  Cornbury  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  conducted  them  first  to  Bland- 
ford  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dor¬ 
chester,  after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set 
out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of 
these  strange  movements.  Cornbury  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  to  make  a  night  attack 
on  some  troops  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honiton.  But  suspicion  was  awake. 
Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were  eva¬ 
sively  answered.  At  last  Cornbury  was  pressed 
to  produce  his  orders.  He  perceived,  not  only 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
over  all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  that  he  was  himself  in  a  situation  of  con¬ 
siderable  peril.  He  accordingly  stole  away  with 
a  few  followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of 
his  troops  returned  to  Salisbury  ;  but  some  who 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  body,  and 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  their 
commander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large  force 
which  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them.  Re¬ 
sistance  was  impossible.  Their  leader  pressed 
them  to  take  service  under  William.  A  gratuity 
of  a  month’s  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and  was 
by  most  of  them  accepted.  || 

3  Burnet,  i.  790;  Life  of  William,  1703. 
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The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on 
the  fifteenth.  James  had  been  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  in  high  good  humour.  Bishop 
Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himself  at  curt 
on  his  arrival  from  Exeter.  and  had  been  most 
graciously  received.  “  My  lord.  '  said  the 
king.  “  you  are  a  genuine  old  Cavalier."  The 
archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  now  been 
vacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
immediately  bestowed  on  Lamplugh  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  loyalty.  That  afternoon,  just  as  the 
king  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived  an  ex¬ 
press  with  the  tidings  of  Cornbury's  defection. 
James  turned  away  from  his  intended  meal, 
swallowed  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterward  learned 
that,  as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several  of  the 
lords  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  were  shaking  hands  and  congratulating 
each  other  in  the  adjoining  gallery.  When  the 
news  was  carried  to  the  queen's  apartments, 
she  and  her  ladies  broke  out  ir.t  tears  and  loud 
cries  of  sorrow.'*'  The  blow  w : .  s  ...deed  a  heavy 
one.  It  was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as 
many  horses.  But  where  could  the  king  hence¬ 
forth  expect  to  find  those  sentiments  in  which 
consists  the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ? 
Combary  was  the  heir  of  a  house  e ms]  .  .. 
for  its  attachment  to  monarchy.  His  father 
Clarendon,  his  uncle  Rochester,  were  men  whose 
„oyalif  was  supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  tempta¬ 
tion.  IVhat  must  be  the  strength  of  that  feel¬ 
ing  against  whieh  the  most  deeply -rooted  here¬ 
ditary  prejudices  were  of  no  avail,  of  that 
feeling  which  could  reconcile  a  young  officer  of 
high  birth  to  desertion,  aggravated  by  breach 
of  trust  and  by  gross  falsehood?  That  Com- 
bury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  or  enter¬ 
prising  temper  made  the  event  more  alarming. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some 
quarter  a  powerful  and  artful  prompter.  Who 
that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident.  In 
the  mean  time,  no  man  in  the  royal  camp  could 
feel  assured  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by 
traitors.  Political  rank,  military  rank,  the 
honour  of  a  lord,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the 
strongest  professions,  the  purest  Cavalier  blood, 
could  no  longer  afford  security.  Everv  man 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  everv  order 
which  he  received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enemv. 
That  prompt  obedience  without  which  an  armv 
is  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an  end. 
What  discipline  could  there  be  among  soldiers 
who  had  just  been  saved  from  a  snare  bv  refus¬ 
ing  to  follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a  sisht 
of  his  orders  ? 

Cornbury  was  soon  kept  in  countenance  bv  a 
crowd  of  deserters  superior  to  him  in  rank  and 
capacity  ;  but  during  a  few  days  he  stood  alone 
in  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by  manv 
who  afterward  imitated  his  example  and  envied 
his  dishonourable  precedence.  Antons  these 
was  his  own  father.  The  first  outbreak  of 
Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly  pa¬ 
thetic.  “  Oh  God  !"  he  ejaculated.  “  that  a  son 
of  mine  should  be  a  rebel  I"  A  fortnight  later 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet 
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it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  him  a  mere 
hypocrite.  In  revolutions  men  live  fast :  the 
experience  of  years  is  crowded  into  hours  :  old 
habits  of  thought  and  action  are  violently 
broken:  novelties,  which  at  firs:  -ight  inspire 
dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days  fami¬ 
liar.  endurable,  attractive.  Many  men  of  far 
purer  virtue  and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon 
were  prepared,  before  that  memorable  year 
ended,  to  do  what  they  would  have  pronounced 
wicked  and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience 
of  the  king.  It  was  granted.  James  said,  with 
more  than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he  from 
his  heart  pitied  C ornbury's  relations,  and  should 
not  hold  them  at  all  accountable  for  the  crime 
of  their  unworthy  kinsman.  Clarendon  went 
home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his  friends  in  the 
face.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  surprise 
that  the  act  which  had.  as  he  at  first  the  ught, 
forever  dishonoured  his  family,  was  applauded 
£y  some  persons  of  high  station.  His  niece, 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  asked  him  why  he 
shut  himself  upt  He  answered  that  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by  his  son's 
viliany.  Anne  seemed  n.u  at  all  to  understand 
this  feeling.  “  People."  she  said,  "are  very 
uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  army  will  do  the  same."f 

And  now  the  king,  greatly  disturbed,  called 
together  the  principal  officers  who  were  still  it 
London.  Churchill,  who  was  about  this  time 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity 
whieh  neither  peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  dis¬ 
turb.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Henry 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  whose  audacity  and 
activity  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  na¬ 
tural  children  of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton 
was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  completely 
under  Churchill's  influence,  and  was  prepared 
to  desert  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the 
favourable  moment  should  arrive.  Two  other 
traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke  and  Trelawney, 
who  commanded  those  tierce  and  lawless  bands 
then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of 
them  had.  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of 
the  army,  long  seen  with  extreme  displeasure 
the  partiality  whieh  the  king  had  shown  to 
members  of  his  own  Church  :  and  Trelawney 
remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  BristoL 
James  addressed  the  assembly  in  terms  worthy 
of  a  better  man  and  of  a  better  cause.  It  might 
be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  about  fighting  for  him.  If 
so,  he  was  willing  to  receive  back  their  com¬ 
missions.  But  he  adjured  them,  as  gentlemen 
and  soldiers,  not  to  imitate  the  shameful  exam¬ 
ple  of  Cornbury.  All  seemed  moved,  and  none 
more  than  Churchill.  He  was  the  first  to  vow 
with  well-feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  service 
of  his  gracious  master.  Grafton  was  loud  and 
forward  in  similar  protestations  :  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.  J 
Deceived  by  these  professions,  the  king  pre« 
pared  to  set  out  for  Salisbury.  Before  his  de- 
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parture,  he  was  informed  that  a  considerable 
number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  de¬ 
sired  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  They 
came,  with  Sancroft  at  their  head,  to  present  a 
petition,  praying  that  a  free  and  legal  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation 
might  be  opened  with  the  Prince  ot  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The 
thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at  once  to  two. 
great  chiefs  of  parties  who  had  long  been  rivals 
and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax.  They 
both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted 
the  bishops.  The  bishops  warmly  approved  of 
the  suggestion.  It  was  then  proposed  that  a 
general  meeting  of  peers  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
king.  It  was  term  time;  and  in  term  time  men 
of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged  every  day  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  they  now  lounge  in  the 
clubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  Saint  James’s  Street. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  lords  who 
assembled  there  to  step  aside  into  some  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  and  to  hold  a  consultation.  But  un¬ 
expected  difficulties  arose.  Halifax  became 
first  cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his  nature 
to  discover  objections  to  every  thing;  and  on 
this  occasion  his  sagacity  was  quickened  by 
rivalry.  The  scheme,  which  he  had  approved 
while  he  regarded  it  as  his  own,  began  to  dis¬ 
please  him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  also 
the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom  he  had  been 
long  thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted,  and 
whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy 
nature  to  dislike  anybody.  Nottingham  was 
at  that  time  much  under  the  influence  of  Hali¬ 
fax.  They  both  declared  that  they  would  not 
join  in  the  address  if  Rochester  signed  it. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  “  I  mean  no 
disrespect,”  said  Halifax,  “to  my  Lord  Roches¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Commission ;  the  proceedings  of  that 
court  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very  serious 
inquiry  ;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  lias  sat 
there  should  take  any  part  in  our  proceedings.” 
Nottingham,  with  strong  expressions  of  personal 
esteem  for  Rochester,  avowed  the  same  opinion. 
The  authority  of  the  two  dissentient  lords  pre¬ 
vented  several  other  noblemen  from  subscribing 
the  address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  bishops  per¬ 
sisted.  Nineteen  signatures  were  procured ;  and 
the  petitioners  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king.  * 

He  received  their  address  ungraciously.  He 
assured  them,  indeed,  that  he  passionately  de¬ 
sired  the  meeting  of  a  free  Parliament ;  and  he 
promised  them,  on  the  faith  ot  a  king,  that  he 
would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  have  left  the  island.  “But  how,”  said 
he,  “  can  a  Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy 
is  in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a 
hundred  votes?”  To  the  prelates  he  spoke 
with  peculiar  acrimony.  “I  could  not,”  he 
said,  “  prevail  on  you  the  other  day  to  declare 
against  this  invasion ;  but  you  are  ready 
enough  to  declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
not  meddle  with  politics.  You  have  no  scruple 
about  meddling  now.  You  would  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  iu  teaching  your  flocks  howto  obey  than 
in  teaching  me  how  to  govern.  \ou  have  ex- 
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cited  this  rebellious  temper  among  them  ;  and 
now  you  foment  it.”  He  was  much  incensed 
against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose  signature 
stood  next  to  that  of  Sancroft,  and  said  to  the 
young  man,  with  great  asperity,  “You  know 
nothing  about  religion  ;  you  care  nothing  about 
it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have 
a  conscience.”  “  It  is  true,  sir,”  answered 
Grafton,  with  impudent  frankness,  “that  I 
have  very  little  conscience,  but  I  belong  to  a 
party  which  has  a  great  deal.’  f 

Bitter  as  was  the  king’s  language  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  it  was  far  less  bitter  than  that  which 
he  held  after  they  had  withdrawn.  He  had 
done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  an  undutiful  and  ungrateful  poo- 
ple.  He  had  always  hated  the  thought  of  con¬ 
cession;  but  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
talked  over  ;  and  now  he,  like  his  father  before 
him,  had  found  that  concession  only  made  sub¬ 
jects  more  encroaching,  lie  would  yield  nothing 
more,  not  an  atom  ;  and,  after  his  fashion,  he 
vehemently  repeated  many  times,  “Not  an 
atom.”  Not  only  would  he  make  no  overtures 
to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  receive  none.  If 
the  Dutch  sent  flags  of  truce,’  the  first  messen¬ 
ger  should  be  dismissed  without  an  answer,  the 
second  should  be  hanged. %  In  such  a  mood 
James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  was  to  appoint  a  council  of 
five  lords  to  represent  him  in  London  during 
his  absence.  Of  the  five,  two  w e r e  1  apists, 
and  by  law  incapable  of  office.  Joined  with 
them  was  Jeffreys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  but 
more  detested  by  the  nation  than  any  1  apist. 
To  the  other  two  membors  of  this  board,  Pres¬ 
ton  andGodolphin,  no  serious  objection  could  be 
made.  On  the  day  on  which  the  king  left  Lon¬ 
don  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Portsmouth. 
That  fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  was 
under  the  government  of  Berwick.  1  he  fleet, 
commanded  by  Dartmouth,  lay  close  at  hand; 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  if  things  went  ill,  the 
royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  Portsmouth  to  France.? 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  episcopal 
palace  Evil  news  was  now  fast  pouring  in 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  coun¬ 
ties  had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  Cornbury’s  desertion  was  known,  many  great 
land-owners  took  heart  and  hastened  to  Exeter. 
Among  them  was  Sir  William  Portman,  of  Bry- 
anstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  Sir  Francis  Warre,  of  Ilestercombe,  whose 
interest  was  great  in  Somersetshire.  ||  But  the 
most,  important  of  the  new  comers  was  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronetcy 
which  added  little  to  liis  dignity,  and  who,  in 
birth,  in  political  influence,  and  in  parliament¬ 
ary  abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the  fore¬ 
most  among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England. 
At  his  first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhi¬ 
bited  his  characteristic  pride  in  a  way  which 
surprised  and  amused  the  prince.  “  I  think, 
Sir  Edward,”  said  William,  meaning  to  be  very 
civil,  “  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.”  “  Pardon  me,  sir,”  sanl  Sir  Ed- 
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ward,  -who  never  forgit  that  he  was  the  head 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymours,  “  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family.”* 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  court.  More  than 
sixty  men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  lodged  at 
Exeter ;  and  the  daily  display  of  rich  liveries, 
and  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  Close,  gave  to  that  quiet  precinct 
Something  of  the  splendour  and  gayety  of 
Whitehall.  The  common  people  were  eager  to 
take  arms,  and  it  would  have  been,  easy  to 
form  many  battalions  of  infantry ;  but  Scliom- 
berg,  who  thought  little  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the 
plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  expedition  could, 
not  succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not 
succeed  at  all ;  and  William,  who  had  as  much 
professional  feeling  as  Schomberg,  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  Commissions,  therefore,  for  raising 
new  regiments  were  very  sparingly  given,  and 
none  but  picked  recruits  were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  prince 
should  give  a  public  reception  to  the  whole 
body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short,  but  dignified  and  well-considered  speech. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  acquainted  with  the  faces 
of  all  whom  he  saw.  But  he  had  a  list  of  their 
names,  and  knew  how  high  they  stood  in  the 
estimation  of  their  country.  He  gently  chid 
their  tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  king¬ 
dom.  “  Therefore,”  he  said,  “  gentlemen, 
friends,  and  fellow-Protestants,  we  bid  you  and 
all  your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to 
our  court  and  camp.”-j- 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed 
to  the  tactics  of  faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  partj'  which  had  begun  to  rally  round  the 
prince  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It  was 
as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  no  com¬ 
mon  object  had  been  publicly  and  formally 
avowed ;  nobody  was  pledged  to  any  thing.  As 
soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke  up, 
he  sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  formed,  and  that  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  adherents  of  the  prince  should  put  their 
hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them  to  be  true 
to  their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  car¬ 
ried  the  suggestion  to  the  prince  and  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Cathedral.  A  short 
paper,  drawn  up  by  Burnet,  was  produced,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  eagerly  signed.  The  subscribers 
engaged  to  pursue  in  concert  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  prince’s  declaration  ;  to  stand  by 
him  and  by  each  other ;  to  take  signal  ven¬ 
geance  on  all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on 
his  person  ;  and,  even  if  such  an  attempt  should 
unhappily  succeed,  to  persist  in  their  under¬ 
taking  till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  should  be  effectually  secured.  J 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Exeter  from  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  commanded 
at  Plymouth.  Bath  declared  that  he  placed 
himself,  his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 
governed  at  the  prince’s  disposal.  The  in- 
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vaders,  therefore,  had  now  not  a  single  enemy 
in  their  rear.$ 

While  the  west  was  thus  rising  to  confront 
the  king,  the  north  was  all  in  a  flame  behind 
him.  On  the  sixteenth  Delamere  took  arms  in 
Cheshire.  He  convoked  his  tenants,  called 
upon  them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  if 
they  fell  in  the  cause,  their  leases  should  be 
renewed  to  their  children,  and  exhorted  every 
one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take  the 
field  or  to  provide  a  substitute.  ||  He  appeared 
at  Manchester  with  fifty  men  armed  and 
mounted,  and  his  force  had  trebled  before  he 
reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  violently 
agitated.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Danby 
should  seize  York,  and  that  Devonshire  should 
appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  re¬ 
sistance  was  anticipated;  hut  at  York  there 
was  a  small  garrison  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Reresby.  Danby  acted  with  rare  dex¬ 
terity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  free¬ 
holders  of  Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for 
the  twenty-second  of  November  to  address  the 
king  on  the  state  of  affairs.  All  the  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  three  ridings,  several  noble¬ 
men,  and  a  multitude  of  opulent  esquires  and 
substantia]  yeomen,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
provincial  capital.  Four  troops  of  militia  had 
been  drawn  out  under  arms  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  The  common  hall  was  crowded 
with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion  had  begun, 
when  a  cry  was  suddenly  raised  that  the  Pa¬ 
pists  were  up,  and  were  slaying  the  Protest¬ 
ants.  The  Papists  of  York  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for  hiding- 
places  than  in  attacking  enemies  who  outnum¬ 
bered  them  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to 
one.  But  at  that  time  no  story  of  Popish  atro¬ 
city  could  be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not  to 
find  ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated  in 
dismay.  The.  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  At 
this  moment,  Danby,  at  the  head  of  about  a 
hundred  horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  militia,  and 
raised  the  cry,  “No  Popery!  A  free  Parlia¬ 
ment!  The  Protestant  religion  !”  The  militia 
echoed  the  shout.  The  garrison  was  instantly 
surprised  and  disarmed.  The  governor  was 
placed  under  arrest.  The  gates  were  closed. 
Sentinels  were  placed  everywhere.  The  popu¬ 
lace  was  suffered  to  pull  down  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Chapel ;  hut  no  other  harm  appears  to  have 
been  done.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Guildhall  was  crowded  with  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  shire,  and  with  the  principal  magistrates 
of  the  city.  The  lord  mayor  was  placed  in  the 
chair.  Danby  proposed  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  to  rise  in  arms.  This  declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few  hours 
the  signatures  of  six  peers,  of  five  baronets,  of 
six  knights,  and  of  many  gentlemen  of  high 
consideration.^ 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  friends  and  dependants,  quitted  the 
palace  which  he  was  rearing  at  Chatsworth, 
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and  appeared  in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he 
formally  delivered  to  the  mayor  a  paper  stating 
the  reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  this  enter¬ 
prise.  He  then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
soon  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
insurrection.  Here  a  proclamation  was  put 
forth,  couched  in  bold  and  severe  terms.  The 
name  of  rebellion,  it  was  said,  was  a  bugbear 
which  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man.  IV a s 
it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws  and  that  reli¬ 
gion  which  every  king  of  England  bound  him¬ 
self  by  oath  to  maintain?  How  that  oath  had 
lately  been  observed  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  Parliament  would 
soon  pronounce.  In  the  mean  time,  the  insur¬ 
gents  declared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  legitimate  self-defence,  to  resist  a 
tyrant  who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will.  The 
northern  rising  became  every  day  more  formi¬ 
dable.  Four  powerful  and  wealthy  earls,  Man¬ 
chester,  Stamford,  Rutland,  and  Chesterfield, 
repaired  to  Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there 
by  Lord  Cholmondley  and  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn.* 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south 
were  approaching  each  other.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  that  the  king  had 
arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave 
Exeter.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  under  the  government  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by 
many  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the 
western  counties,  for  Axminster,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  several  days. 

The  king  was  eager  to  fight,  and  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  his  interest  to  do  so.  Every  hour  took 
away  something  from  his  own  strength,  and 
added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops 
should  be  blooded.  A  great  battle,  however  it 
might  terminate,  could  not  but  injure  the 
prince’s  popularity.  All  this  William  perfectly 
understood,  and  determined  to  avoid  an  action 
as  long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when 
Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy  were  ad¬ 
vancing  and  were  determined  to  fight,  he  an¬ 
swered  with  the  composure  of  a  tactician  con¬ 
fident  in  his  skill,  “  That  will  be  just  as  we 
may  choose.”  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guards  of  the  armies.  William  was  de¬ 
sirous  that  in  such  skirmishing  nothing  might 
happen  which  could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which  he 
meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable 
prudence,  placed  his  British  regiments  in  the 
situations  where  there  was  most  risk  of  colli¬ 
sion.  The  outposts  of  the  royal  army  were 
Irish.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  little 
combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the  invaders 
had  on  their  side  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took  place  at 
iVincanton.  Mackay’s  regiment,  composed  of 
British  soldiers,  1  ay  near  a  body  of  the  king’s 
Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  countryman, 
the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small 
party,  under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to 
procure  horses  for  the  baggage.  Campbell 
found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton,  and  was 
just  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a 
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I  strong  detachment  of  'Sarsfield’s  troops  ap¬ 
proached.  The  Irish  were  four  to  one ;  but 
Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 
With  a  handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his 
stand  in  the  road.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers 
lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the  highway 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  earns 
up.  “Stand!”  cried  Campbell.  “For  whom 
are  you?”  “I  am  for  King  James,”  answered 
the  leader  of  the  other  party.  “And  I  for  ths 
Prince  of  Orange,”  cried  Campbell.  “We  will 
prince  you,”  answered  the  Irishman,  with  a 
curse.  “Fire!”  exclaimed  Campbell;  and  a 
sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  from  both 
the  hedges.  The  king’s  troops  received  three 
well-aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make  any 
return.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  carrying 
one  of  the  hedges,  and  would  have  overpowered 
the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to  them,  had 
not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the 
Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  the 
prince’s  troops  were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  re¬ 
called  his  men  and  fell  back,  and  Campbell  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  march  unmolested  with  the  bag¬ 
gage-horses.  This  affair,  creditable  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  prince’s 
army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a  victory 
won  against  great  odds  by  British  Protestants 
over  Popish  barbarians  who  had  been  brought 
from  Connaught  to  oppress  our  island,  f 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event  took 
place  which  put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more 
serious  struggle  between  the  armies.  Churchill 
and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators, 
Kirke  and  Trelawney,  had  proceeded  to  War¬ 
minster.  where  their  regiments  were  posted. 
All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the  long-me¬ 
ditated  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  king  to  visit  Warmin¬ 
ster,  and  to  inspect  the  troops  stationed  there 
James  assented;  and  his  coach  was  at  the  door 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  when  his  nose  began 
to  bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  postpone 
his  expedition,  and  to  put  himself  under  medi¬ 
cal  treatment.  Three  days  elapsed  before  the 
hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued,  and  during 
those  three  days  alarming  rumours  reached 
his  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely 
spread  as  that  of  which  Churchill  was  the  head 
could  be  kept  altogether  secret.  There  was  no 
evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury  or  a 
court  martial  ;  but  strange  whispers  wandered 
about  the  camp.  Feversham,  who  held  the 
chief  command,  reported  that  there  was  a  bad 
spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  king 
that  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  not 
his  frieuds,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  send  Churchill  and  Grafton  under  a 
guard  to  Portsmouth.  James  rejected  this 
counsel.  A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not 
among  his  vices.  Indeed,  the  confidence  which 
he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attach¬ 
ment  was  such  as  might  rather  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  good-hearted  and  inexperienced 
stripling  than  from  a  politician  who  was  far 
advanced  in  life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  who  had  suffered  much  from  villanous 
arts,  and  whose  own  character  was  by  no  means 
a  favourable  specimen  of  human  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  man 
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who,  having  himself  so  little  scruple  about 
breaking  faith  with  others,  was  so  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  others  could  break  faith  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  reports  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him 
greatly.  He  was  now  no  longer  impatient  for 
a  battle.  Ho  even  began  to  think  of  retreating. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  those  officers  against 
whom  he  had  been  most  earnestly  cautioned. 
Feversham  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
desirable  to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  on 
the  other  side.  The  consultation  lasted  till 
midnight.  At  length  the  king  declared  that  he 
had  decided  for  a  retreat.  Churchill  saw,  or 
imagined,  that  he  was  distrusted,  and,  though 
gifted  with  a  rare  self-command,  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  uneasiness.  Before  the  day  broke  he 
fled  to  the  prince’s  quarters,  accompanied  by 
Grafton.* 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a  letter  of  expla¬ 
nation.  It  was  written  with  that  decorum 
which  he  never  failed  to  preserve  in  the  midst 
of  guilt  and  dishonour.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  every  thing  to  the  royal  favour.  In¬ 
terest,  he  said,  and  gratitude  impelled  him  in 
the  same  direction.  Under  no  other  govern¬ 
ment  could  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  prosper¬ 
ous  as  he  had  been ;  but  all  such  considera¬ 
tions  must  yield  to  a  paramount  duty.  He  was 
a  rrotestant;  and  he  could  not  conscientiously 
draw  his  sword  against  the  Protestant  cause. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  ha¬ 
zard  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  sacred 
person  and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious 
master,  f 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in  the  royal 
camp.  The  king’s  friends  were  in  dismay.  His 
enemies  could  not  conceal  their  exultation. 
The  consternation  of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day  from  War¬ 
minster.  Rirke,  who  commanded  at  that  post, 
had  refused  to  obey  orders  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Salisbury.  There  could  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  rumoured  that 
he  had  actually  gone  over  with  all  his  troops 
to  the  enemy ;  and  the  rumour,  though  false, 
was,  during  some  hours,  fully  believed,  J  A 
new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
king.  He  thought  that  he  understood  why  he 
had  been  pressed,  a  few  days  before,  to  visit 
Warminster.  There  he  would  have  found  him¬ 
self  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conspirators, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  outposts. 
Those  who  might  have  attempted  to  defend 
him  would  have  been  easily  overpowered.  He 
would  have  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  invading  army.  Perhaps 
some  still  blacker  treason  might  have  been 
committed  :  for  men  who  have  once  engaged  in 
a  wicked  and  perilous  enterprise  are  no  longer 
their  own  masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by 
a  fatality  which  is  part  of  their  just  punish¬ 
ment,  to  crimes  such  as  they  would  at  first 
have  shuddered  to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was 
not  without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardian  saint  that  a  king  devoted  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church  had,  at  the  very  moment  when 
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he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity,  pernapj 
to  death,  been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  he 
bad  then  thought  a  disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  J  ames  in  the  re¬ 
solution  which  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Orders  were  given  for  an  immediate 
retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  night. 
No  man  knew  whom  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey. 
The  material  strength  of  the  army  was  little 
diminished,  but  its  moral  strength  had  been 
destroyed.  Many  whom  shame  would  have  re¬ 
strained  from  leading  the  way  to  the  prince's 
quarters  were  eager  to  imitate  an  example 
which  they  never  would  have  set  :  and  many 
who  would  have  stood  by  their  king  while  ire 
appeared  to  be  resolutely  advancing  against 
the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination  to  follow  a  re¬ 
ceding  standard.  | 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  He 
was  attended  by  his  son-in-law.  Prince  George, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Both  were  among 
the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  have  ac¬ 
companied  Churchill,  had  he  not.  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  had  passed  at  the  council  of 
war.  thought  it  expedient  to  take  his  departure 
suddenly.  The  impenetrable  stupidity  of  Prince 
|  George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better 
!  than  cunning  would  have  done.  It  was  his 
habit,  when  any  news  was  told  him.  to  exclaim 
in  French.  “ Est-il-possible ?"  "Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  ?”  This  catchword  was  now  of  great  use 
to  him.  ••  Est-il-possible  i"  he  cried,  when  he 
had  been  made  to  understand  that  Churchill 
and  Grafton  were  missing.  .And  when  the  ill 
tidings  came  from  Warminster  he  again  ejacu¬ 
lated,  “Est-il-possible?” 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  invited  to 
sup  with  the  king  at  Andover.  The  meal  must 
have  been  a  sad  one.  The  king  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  His  son-in-law 
was  the  dullest  of  companions  ••  I  have  tried 
Prince  George  sober,”  said  Charles  the  Second, 
“and  I  have  tried  him  drunk:  and,  drunk  or 
sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him."  Ormond,  who 
was  through  life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not 
likely  to  he  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  moment. 
At  length  the  repast  terminated.  The  king 
retired  to  rest.  Horses  were  in  waiting  for  the 
prince  and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as  they  left 
the  table,  mounted  and  rode  off.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Prmnlanrig.  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  The  defec¬ 
tion  of  this  young  nobleman  was  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  event :  for  Queensberry  was  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a 
class  compared  with  whom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish :  and  Drum- 
lanrig  himself  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  Dun¬ 
dee's  regiment  of  horse,  a  band  more  detested 
by  the  Whigs  than  even  Kirke's  lambs.  This 
fresh  calamity  was  announced  to  the  king  on 
the  following  morning.  He  was  less  disturbed 
by  the  news  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  shock  which  he  had  undergone  twenty-four 
hours  before  had  prepared  for  him  almost  any 
disaster  ,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously 
angry  with  Prince  George,  who  was  hardly  an 
accountable  being,  for  having  yielded  to  the 
arts  of  such  a  tempter  as  Churchill.  “  What  P* 
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sail  James,  “is  Est-il-possible  gone  too? 
After  all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a 
greater  loss.”*  In  truth,  the  king’s  whole 
anger  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  con¬ 
centrated,  and  not  without  cause,  on  one  ob¬ 
ject,  He  set  off  for  London,  breathing  ven¬ 
geance  against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  ar¬ 
riving,  a  new  crime  of  the  arch-deceiver.  The 
Princess  Anne  had  been  somo  hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the 
Churchills,  had  been  induced  by  them  to  notify 
under  her  own  hand  to  William,  a  wiA  before, 
her  approbation  of  his  enterprise.  She  assured 
him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her 
triends,  and  that  she  would  remain  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  city,  as  they  might 
determine. f  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  she,  and  those  who  thought  for  her, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  sud¬ 
den  resolution.  That  afternoon  a  courier  from 
Salisbury  brought  tidings  that  Churchill  had 
disappeared ;  that  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  Grafton ;  that  Kirke  had  proved  false  ;  and 
that  the  royal  forces  were  in  full  retreat. 
There  was,  as  usually  happened  when  great 
news,  good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  a  great 
crowd  that  evening  in  the  galleries  of  White¬ 
hall.  Curiosity  and  anxiety  sat  on  every  face. 
The  queen  broke  forth  into  natural  expressions 
of  indignation  against  the  chief  traitor,  and 
did  not  altogether  spare  his  too  partial  mis¬ 
tress.  The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that 
part  of  the  palace  which  Anne  occupied.  The 
princess  was  in  dismay.  In  a  few  hours  her 
father  would  be  at  Westminster.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  treat  her  personally  with 
severity,  but  that  he  would  permit  her  any 
longer  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  friend  was 
not  to  be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  arrest,  and 
would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by 
shrewd  and  rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  papers 
would  be  seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affecting 
her  life  might  be  discovered.  If  so,  the  worst 
might  well  be  dreaded.  The  vengeance  of  the 
implacable  king  knew  no  distinction  of  sex. 
For  offences  much  smaller  than  those  which 
might  probably  be  brought  home  to  Lady 
Churchill,  he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold 
and  the  stake.  Strong  affection  braced  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  princess.  There  was  no  tie 
which  she  would  not  break,  no  risk  which  she 
would  not  run,  for  the  object  of  her  idolatrous 
affection.  “I  will  jump  out  of  the  window,” 
she  cried,  “rather  than  be  found  here  by  my 
father.”  The  favourite  undertook  to  manage 
an  escape.  She  communicated  in  all  haste 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
a  few  hours  every  thing  was  arranged.  That 
evening  Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  as  usual. 
At  dead  of  night  she  rose,  and.  accompanied 
by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female  at¬ 
tendants,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dress¬ 
ing-gown  and  slippers.  The  fugitives  gained 
the  open  street  unchallenged.  A  hackney-coach 
was  in  waiting  for  them  there.  Two  men 
guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of  them  was 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  the  princess’s  old 
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tutor ;  the  other  was  the  magnificent  and  ac¬ 
complished  Dorset,  whom  the  extremity  of  the 
public  danger  had  roused  from  Ids  luxurious 
repose.  The  coach  drove  instantly  to  Alders- 
gate  Street,  where  the  town  residence  of  the 
bishops  ot  London  then  stood,  within  the  sluv- 
dow  ot  the  dome  of  their  Cathedral.  Thera 
the  princess  passed  the  night.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  she  set  out  for  Tipping  Forest.  In 
that  wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable 
mansion,  which  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 
In  his  hospitable  dwelling,  the  favourite  resort, 
during  many  years,  of  wits  and  poets,  the  fu¬ 
gitives  made  a  short  stay.  They  could  not 
safely  attempt  to  reach  William’s  quarters,  for 
the  road  thither  lay  through  a  country  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  royal  forces.  It  was  therefore  de¬ 
termined  that  Anne  should  take  refuge  with 
the  northern  insurgents.  Compton  wholly  laid 
aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  character. 
Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  all 
the  military  ardour  which  he  had  felt  twenty- 
eight  years  before,  when  he  rode  in  the  Life 
Guards.  He  preceded  the  princess’s  carriage 
in  a  buff  coat  and  jack-boots,  with  a  sword  at 
his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  Long  be¬ 
fore  she  reached  Nottingham,  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  to  escort  her.  They  invited  the 
bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel :  and  he  con¬ 
sented  with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scan¬ 
dal  to  rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not  much 
raise  his  character  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Whigs.  J 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth* 
Anne’s  apartment  was  found  empty,  the  con¬ 
sternation  was  great  in  Whitehall.  While  the 
ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  ran  up  and  down 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wring¬ 
ing  their  hands  ;  while  Lord  Craven,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Foot  Guards,  was  questioning  the 
sentinels  in  the  gallery;  while  the  chancellor 
was  sealing  up  the  papers  of  the  Churchills, 
the  princess’s  nurse  broke  into  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments  crying  out  that  the  dear  lady  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Papists.  The  news  flew  to 
Westminster  Hall.  There  the  story  was  that 
her  highness  had  been  hurried  away  by  force 
to  a  place  of  confinement.  When  it  could  no 
longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been  vo¬ 
luntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  ao- 
count  for  it.  She  had  been  grossly  insulted  ; 
she  had  been  threatened  ;  nay,  though  she  was 
in  that  situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten  by 
her  cruel  step-mother.  The  populace,  which 
years  of  misrule  had  made  suspicious  and  irri¬ 
table,  was  so  much  excited  by  these  calumnies 
that  the  queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  and  some  Protestant  Tories 
whose  loyalty  was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired 
to  the  palace,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness 
to  defend  her  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  In 
the  midst  of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived 
the  news  of  Prince  George’s  flight.  The  cou¬ 
rier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings  was  fast 
followed  by  the  king  himself.  The  evening  was 
closing  in  when  James  arrived,  and  was  informed 
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»hat  his  daughter  had  disappeared.  After  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  this  affliction  forced  a  cry 
of  misery  from  his  lips.  “God  help  me,”  he 
said  ;  “  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me.”* 

That  evening  he  sat  in  council  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  ministers  till  a  late  hour.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  should  summon  all  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  he  should  solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining¬ 
room  of  the  palace.  The  assembly  consisted 
of  nine  prelates  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
secular  nobles,  all  Protestants.  The  two  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  Middleton  and  Preston,  though 
not  peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance.  The 
king  himself  presided.  The  traces  of  severe 
bodily  and  mental  suffering  were  discernible  in 
his  countenance  ahd  deportment.  He  opened 
the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  petition 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  just  before 
he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer  of  that 
petition  was  that  he  would  convoke  a  free  Par¬ 
liament.  Situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  not, 
he  said,  thought  it  right  to  comply;  but,  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  from  London,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  had  also  observed  that 
his  people  everywhere  seemed  anxious  that  the 
Houses  should  meet.  He  had  therefore  com¬ 
manded  the  attendance  of  his  faithful  peers,  in 
order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford, 
whose  pedigree,  unrivalled  in  antiquity  and 
splendour,  gave  him  a  kind  of  primacy  in  the 
meeting,  said  that  in  his  opinion  those  lords 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which  his  majesty 
had  referred  ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  de¬ 
fended  the  petition,  and  declared  that  he  still 
saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or  the  country  but 
in  a  Parliament.  He  would  not,  he  said,  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extre¬ 
mity,  even  that  remedy  would  be  efficacious ; 
but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose.  He 
added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys 
and  Godolphin  followed,  and  both  declared  that 
they  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  who  remembered  his  loud  profes¬ 
sions  of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of  shame  and 
sorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  only  a 
few  days  before,  by  the  news  of  his  son’s  de¬ 
fection,  broke  forth  into  a  vehement  invective 
against  tyranny  and  Popery.  “Even  now,” 
he  said,  “his  majesty  is  raising  in  London  a 
regiment  into  which  no  Protestant  is  admitted.” 
“  That  is  not  true,”  cried  James,  in  great  agita¬ 
tion,  from  the  head  of  the  board.  Clarendon 
persisted,  and  left  this  offensive  topic  only  to 
pass  to  a  topic  still  more  offensive.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  unfortunate  king  of  pusillanimity. 
Why  retreat  from  Salisbury  ?  Why  not  try  the 
•  event  of  a  battle?  Could  people  be  blamed  for 
Submitting  to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their 
sovereign  run  away  at  the  head  of  his  army  ? 
James  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and  remembered 
them  long.  Indeed,  even  Whigs  thought  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous. 
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Halifax  spoke  in  a  very  different  tone.  During 
several  years  of  peril  he  had  defended  with  ad¬ 
mirable  ability  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country  against  the  prerogative ; 
but  his  serene  intellect,  singularly  unsuscepti¬ 
ble  of  enthusiasm,  and  singularly  averse  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  began  to  lean  toward  the  cause  of  roy¬ 
alty  at  the  very  moment  at  which  those  noisy 
Royalists  who  had  lately  execrated  the  Trim¬ 
mers  as  little  better  than  rebels  were  everywhere 
rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Hali¬ 
fax  to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  His  talents 
and  character  fitted  him  for  that  office;  and,  if 
he  failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes 
against  which  no  human  skill  could  contend, 
and  chiefly  to  the  folly,  faithlessness,  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  king  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpala¬ 
table  truth,  but  with  a  delicacy  which  brought 
on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery  from  spirits  too 
abject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  the  fallen.  With  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  deference,  ho  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  king  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was 
not  enough  to  convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Some, 
at  least,  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
compilained  should  be  instantly  redressed,  with¬ 
out  waiting  till  redress  was  demanded  by  tho 
Houses  or  by  the  captain  of  the  hostile  army. 
Nottingham,  in  language  equally  respectful, 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  Halifax.  Tho 
chief  concessions  which  these  lords  pressed  tho 
king  to  make  were  three.  He  ought,  they 
said,  forthwith  to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics 
from  office,  to  separate  himself  wholly  from 
France,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  him.  The  last 
of  these  propositions,  it  should  seem,  admitted 
of  no  dispute ;  for,  though  some  of  those  who 
were  banded  together  against'  the  king  had 
acted  toward  him  in  a  manner  which  might  not 
unreasonably  excite  his  bitter  resentment,  it  was 
more  likely  that  he  would  soon  be  at  theii 
mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at  his.  It 
would  have  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  William,  and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance 
against  men  whom  William  could  not  without 
infamy  abandon.  But  the  clouded  understand¬ 
ing  and  implacable  temper  of  James  held  out 
long  against  the  arguments  of  those  who  la¬ 
boured  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  pardon  offences  which  he  could  not  punish. 
“I  cannot  do  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “I  must 
make  examples,  Churchill  above  all ;  Churchill, 
whom  I  raised  so  high.  He,  and  he  alone,  has 
done  all  this.  He  has  corrupted  my  army.  He 
has  corrupted  my  child.  lie  would  have  put 
me  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  but 
for  God’s  special  providence.  My  lords,  you 
are  strangely  anxious  for  the  safety  of  traitors. 
None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  my  safety.” 
In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those 
who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmness,  that 
a  prince  attacked  by  powerful  enemies  can  bn 
safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  tonciliating. 
“  If  your  majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened, 
has  still  any  hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  h  ave 
done;  but  if  not,  you  can  be  safe  only  by  re¬ 
gaining  the  affections  of  your  pconl''  ”  kr‘/*r 
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long  ana  animated  debate,  the  king  broke  up 
the  meeting.  “  My  lords,”  be  said,  “you  have 
used  great  freedom ;  but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of 
you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one  point.  I 
shall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  are  of  grave  import¬ 
ance,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  take 
a  night  to  reflect  on  them  before  I  decide.”* 

At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  the  time  which  he  li/td  taken  for 
consideration.  The  chancellor  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  convoking  a  Parliament  for  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  January.  Halifax  was  sent  for  to  the 
closet,  had  a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with 
much  more  freedom  than  he  had  thought  it 
decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as¬ 
sembly.  He  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  With  him  were  joined  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Godolphin.  The  king  declared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  Halifax  answered  that  great 
sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  required.  “Your 
majesty,”  he  said,  “must  not  expect  that  those 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will  consent 
to  any  terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative.”  With  this  distinct 
explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission  which  the  king  wished  him  to  under¬ 
take,  f  The  concessions  which  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  had  been  so  obstinately  refused  were  now 
made  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  Tyas  put  forth,  by  which  the  king  not  only 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebel¬ 
lion  against  him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to 
be  members  of  the  approaching  Parliament.  It 
was  not  even  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  same  Gazette  which  announced  that  the 
Houses  were  about  to  meet  contained  a  notifi¬ 
cation  that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist, 
as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  as  the  harsh  jailer  of  the 
bishops,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
the  realm,  had  ceased  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  late  pri¬ 
soner,  Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  was  at 
least  not  disqualified  by  law  for  public  trust.  J 
But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to 
blind  the  lords  and  the  nation  to  the  king's  real 
designs.  He  had  secretly  determined  that,  even 
in  this  extremity,  he  would  yield  nothing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  amnesty,  he  fully  explained  his  intentions 
to  Barillon.  “This  negotiation,”  said  James, 

“  is  a  mere  feint.  I  must  send  commissioners 
to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off 
my  wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You  know 
the  temper  of  my  troops.  None  but  the  Irish 

*  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  236,  Orig.  Mem.;  Burnet,  i. 
794;  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Nov.  27,  1688* 

Nov.  27  ,  Nov.  30 

Cl,ters’  dST;’  anA  KTio- 

Citters  evidently  had  his  intelligence  from  one  of  the 
lords  who  were  present.  As  the  matter  is  important,  l 
will  give  two  short  passages  from  his  despatches.  The 
king  said,  “  Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem  unmogelyck  was  to 
pardoneren  persoonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  reguarde  schuldig 
stonden,  vooral  seer  uytvarendejegens  den  Lord  Churchill, 
wien  hy  haado  groot  gemankt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de 
eenigste  oorsake  van  all©  dese  desertie  en  van  de  retraite 
van  hare  Coninglyeke  Hoogheden  to  weseu.”  One  of  the 
lords,  probably  Halifax  or  Nottingham,  “seer  liadde  geur- 
geert  op  de  securiteyt  van  do  lords  die  nu  met  syn  Iloog- 
hoyfc  goe-ngageert  staan.  Soo  hoor  ick,”  says  Citters,  “dat 
syn  Majesteyt  onder  atuleren  sou  le  gesegt  hebbeu;  ‘Men 
spreekt  al  voor  de  securiteyt  voor  audcrc,  cu  niet  voor  dc 
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will  stand  by  me ;  and  the  Irish  are  not  in  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy.  A  Parliament 
would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  cou’d 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  undo  all  that 
I  have  done  for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break  with 
the  King  of  France.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leave  Eng¬ 
land,  and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland, 
or  with  your  master.”£ 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for 
carrying  this  scheme  into  effect.  .Dover  had 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with  instructions  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  Dart¬ 
mouth,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had 
been  ordered  to  obey  Dover’s  directions  in  all 
things  concerning  the  royal  infant,  and  to  have 
a  yacht  manned  by  trusty  sailors  in  readiness 
to  sail  for  Prance  at  a  moment’s  notice. ||  The 
king  now  sent  positive  orders  that  the  child 
should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  con¬ 
tinental  port.  Next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  great  seal.  To 
that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists  have 
always  useribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  myste¬ 
rious  importance.  It  is  held  that,  if  the  ke'eper 
of  the  seal  should  affix  it,  without  taking  tne 
royal  pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a 
pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  high 
offence,  the  instrument  cannot  be  questioned 
by  any  court  of  law,  and  can  be  annulled  only 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  James  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  this  or¬ 
gan  of  His  will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus 
give  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which  might  affect 
him  injuriously.  Nor  will  his  apprehensions 
be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remember¬ 
ed  that,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  tlife 
great  seal  of  a  lunatic  king  was  used  with 
the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his 
prerogatives  to  his  son.  Lest  the  talisman 
which  possessed  such  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  determined  that  it  should  be 
kept  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet.  Jef¬ 
freys  was  therefore  ordered  to  quit  the  costly 
mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Duke 
Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small 
apartment  at  Whitehall.** 

The  king  had  made  all  his  preparations  for 
flight,  when  an  unexpected  impediment  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his 
design.  Ilis  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to 
entertain  scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a 
member  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs  of 
hesitation.  Dartmouth  was  still  loss  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  Ho  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done 
all  that  he  could  do,  with  a  disaffected  fleet, 


myne.’  Waar  op  een  der  Pairs  resol  lit  dun  met  groot  re¬ 
spect  soude  gcantwoordt  hebbeu  dat,  soo  syne  Mnjesteyt’i 
wapenon  in  staat  waren  om  hom  te  oonnen  mainteneren, 
dat  dan  sulk  syne  securiteyt  koude  wesen ;  soo  niet,  on  soo 
de  difflculteyt  dan  nog  to  surmoutoreu  was.  dat  het  d-  n 
inoeste  gesebieden  door  de  moesto  condesccndance,  on  hoe 
mcer  die  was,  en  hy  genegen  om  aan  de  natic  coutento- 
ment  te  geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt  ook  des  to  grooter  sonde 
wesen.” 

f  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Dec.  17,  168S. 

London  Gazette,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  3,  1688;  Clarendon’s 
Diary,  Nov.  29,  30. 

£  Barillon,  Dec.  ytp  1688. 

||  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25,  1688.  The  letters  ars 
in  Dalrymplc. 

James  to  Dartmouth,  Dec.  1,  I6S8. 

**  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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and  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  wind.  to  prevent 
the  Dutch  from  landing  in  England ;  but  he  was 
a  zealous  member  of  "the  Established  Church, 
and  was  bv  no  means  friendly  to  the  policy  of 
that  government  which  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  duty  and  honour  to  defend.  The  mutinous 
temper  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand  had  caused  him  much  anxiety  ;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a 
free  Parliament  had  been  convoked,  and  that 
commissioners  had  been  named  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy  was  clamorous 
th  roughout  the  fleet.  An  address,  warmly  thank¬ 
ing  the  kins  for  these  gracious  concessions  to 
public  feeling,  was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the 
flag  ship.  The  admiral  signed  first.  Thirty- 
eight  captains  wrote  their  names  under  his. 
This  paper,  on  its  way  to 'Whitehall,  crossed  the 
messenger  who  brought  to  Portsmouth  the  order 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  instantly  be 
conveyed  to  France.  Dartmouth  learned,  with 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the  free  Par¬ 
liament.  the  general  amnesty,  the  negotiation, 
were  all  parts  of  a  great  fraud  on  the  nation, 
and  that  in  this  fraud  he  wa=  expected  to  be  an 
accomplice.  In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter,  he 
declared  that  he  had  already  carried  his  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  Protestant 
and  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason 
against  the  monarchy.  The  nation,  already  too 
much  alienated  from  the  sovereign,  would  be 
roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of  Wales  would 
either  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended 
by  a  French  army.  If  his  royal  highness  re¬ 
mained  in  the  island,  the  worst  that  could  be 
apprehended  was  that  he  would  be  brought  up 
a  member  of  the  national  Church :  and  that  he 
might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer 
of  every  loyal  subject.  Dartmouth  concluded 
by  declaring  that  he  would  risk  his  life  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no 
party  to  the  transporting  of  the  prince  into 
France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James. 
He  learned,  too,  that  he  could  not  on  this  occa-  . 
sion,  expect  from  his  admiral  even  passive  obe¬ 
dience  :  for  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Portsmouth,  with  orders  to  suffer  no 
vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined.  A  change  of 
plan  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought 
back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France. 
An  interval  of  some  days  must  elapse  before 
this  could  be  done.  During  that  interval  the 
public  mind  must  be  amused  by  the  hope  of  a 
Parliament  and  the  semblance  of  a  negotiation. 
Writs  were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trum¬ 
peters  went  backward  and  forward  between  the 
capital  and  the  Dutch  headquarters.  At  length 
passes  for  the  king's  commissioners  arrived,  and 
the  three  lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful 
listraction.  The  passions  which,  during  three 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually  gathering 
force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of 
fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy, 


showed  themselves  without  disguise,  even  in 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.  The  grand 
jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turning  Papist. j  The 
lord  mayor  ordered  the  houses  of  the  Homan 
Catholics  of  the  city  to  be  searched  for  arms. 
The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  respecta¬ 
ble  merchant  who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a 
mine  from  his  cellars  under  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  parson  and  congregation,  j;  The  hawkers 
bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  after 
Father  Petre,  who  had  withdrawn  himself,  and 
not  before  it  was  time,  from  his  apartments  in  the 
palace. §  Wharton’s  celebrated  song,  with  many 
additional  verses,  was  chanted  more  loudly 
than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The 
very  sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hummed, 
as  they  paced  their  rounds, 

“  The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink, 

Lillibullero  bullen  a  la.” 

The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without 
ceasing.  Many  papers  daily  came  into  circu¬ 
lation  by  means  which  the  magistracy  could 
not  discover  or  would  not  check.  One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful 
audacity  with  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.  It  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  supplemental  declaration  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  it  was  written  in  a  style  very  different  from 
that  of  his  genuine  manifesto.  Vengeance  alien 
from  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civilized  nar- 
tions  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who 
should  dare  to  espouse  the  royal  cause.  They 
should  be  treated  not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen, 
but  as  freebooters.  The  ferocity  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  invading  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  restrained  with  a  strong  -hand, 
should  be  let  loose’on  them.  Good  Protestants, 
and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  capital, 
were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  and  commanded,  oh  peril  of  the 
prince’s  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm, 
and  imprison  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours. 
This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  Whig 
bookseller  one  morning  under  his  shop-door. 
He  made  haste  to  print  it.  Many  copies  were 
dispersed  by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  dand.  Discerning  men  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  devised  by 
some  unquiet  and  unprincipled  adventurer, 
such  as,  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busy  in 
the  foulest  and  darkest  offices  of  faction.  But 
the  multitude  was  completely  duped.  Indeed, 

;  to  such  a  height  had  national  and  religious 
feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists, 
that  most  of  those  who  believed  the  spurious 
proclamation  to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  ap¬ 
plaud  it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour. 

!  When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document 
had  really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked 
anxiously  what  impostor  had  so  daringly 
and  so  successfully  personated  his  highness. 
Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Johnson.  At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years, 
Hugh  Speke  avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded 


*  Second  Collection  of  Papers.  16SS :  Dartmouth's  Letter, 
dated  December  3,  16SS,  will  be  found  in  Dalrymple; 
Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  233,  Orig  Mem.  James  accuses 
Dartmouth  of  having  got  up  an  address  from  the  fleet  de¬ 
manding  a  Parliament.  This  is  a  mere  calumny.  The 
address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  having  called 


Parliament,  and  was  framed  before  Dartmouth  had  tlw 
least  suspicion  that  his  majesty  was  deceiving  the  nation, 
t  Adda,  Dec.  T’T,  16S8. 
t  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

LThe  nuncio  says,  "  Sc  lo  avesse  fatto  prima  di  ora,  pel 
;  ne  sarebbe  itato  meglio.” 
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from  the  house  of  Brunswick  n  reward  for  so 
eminent  n  service  rendered  to  the  l’rotestant 
religion.  He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  conceives  himself  to  have  done  something 
eminently  virtuous  and  honourable,  that,  when 
the  Dutch  invasion  had  thrown  Whitehall  into 
consternation,  he  had  ottered  his  services  to 
the  court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from 
the  \\  bigs,  and  had  promised  to  act  as  a  spv 
upon  them  ;  that  he  had  thus  obtained  admit¬ 
tance  to  tlie  royal  closet,  had  vowed  fidelitv, 
had  been  promised  large  pecuniary  rewards, 
and  had  procured  blank  passes  which  enabled 
him  to  travel  backward  and  forward  across  the 
hostile  outposts.  All  these  things  he  protested 
that  lie  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might, 
Unsuspected,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  govern¬ 
ment.  and  produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  against  the  Homan  Catholics.  The 
forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his 
contrivances  ;  but  whether  his  claim  were  well 
founded  may  be  doubted.  He  delayed  to  make 
it  so  long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspect  him 
of  having  waited  for  the  death  of  those  who 
could  confute  him  ;  and  he  produced  no  evi¬ 
dence  but  his  own.* 

While  those  things  happened  in  London, 
eWry  post  from  every  part  of  the  country 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  insurrection. 

L  Km  ley  had  seized  Newcastle.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  wclootnod  him  with  transport.  The 
statue  of  the  king,  which  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December 
was  long  remembered  at  Hull  ns  the  town¬ 
taking  day.  That  place  had  a  garrison  com¬ 
manded  by  l.ord  1-angdnle,  a  Homan  Catholic. 
The  1  l'otestant  officers  concerted  with  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  a  plan  of  revolt  ;  Langdalo  and  his 
adherents  were  arrested,  and  soldiers  and  citi¬ 
zens  united  in  declaring  for  the  Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  Parliament. + 

The  eastern  counties  were  it)).  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen 
armed  and  mounted,  appeared  in  the  stately 
market-place  ot  Norwich.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand 
by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. J 
laird  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Sir  Pd  ward 
Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire. §  Bris¬ 
tol,  tho  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its 
gates  to  Shrewsbury.  Trelawnev,  tho  bishop, 
who  had  entirely  unlearned  in  the  Tower  the  * 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  was  the  first  to 
weloomo  the  prince's  troops.  Such  was  tho 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  leave  any  garrison  among 
them. ||  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and 
delivered  Lovelace  from  confinement  An 
irregular  army  soon  gathered  round  him. 
Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only  halters  for 
bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs 
for  weapons.  But  this  force,  such  ns  it  was. 
marched  unopposed  through  counties  onco  de¬ 
voted  to  tho  house  of  Stuart,  and  at  length 
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entered  Oxford  in  triumph.  The  magistrate* 
came  in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
l  niversity  itself,  exasperated  by  recent  iniu 
ues.  was  little  disposed  to  pass  censures  on 
rebellion.  Already  some  of  the  heads  of  houses 
had  despatched  one  of  their  number  to  assure 
the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially 
with  lum,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coin 
their  plate  for  his  service.  The  Whig  chief, 
therefore,  rode  through  the  capital  of  Toryism 
amid  general  acclamation.  Before  him”  the 
drums  boat  Lillihullero.  Behind  him  came  a 
long  stream  of  horse  and  foot  The  whole 
tlicli  Mreot  was  gay  with  orange  ribbons  ;  tor 
already  the  orange  ribbon  had  the  double  sig¬ 
nification  which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  years,  it  still  retains.  Already 
it  was  the  emblem  to  the  Protestant  English¬ 
man  of  civil  and  religions  freedom,  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution. *[ 
\\  bile  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  tlie 
king,  triends  wore  fast  shrinking  from  his  sida 
I  he  idea  ot  resistance  had  become  familiar  tn 
every  mind.  Many  who  had  been  struck  with 
horror  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defections, 
now  blamed  themselves  for  having  boon  so  slow 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  was 
no  longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in  repairing 
to  William.  The  king,  in  calling  on  the  nation 
to  elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication, 
authorized  all  men  to  repair  to  the  places 
where  they  had  votes  or  interest:  and  many 
><t  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  inva¬ 
ders  or  insurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught 
at  this  opportunity  of  deserting  the  falling 
cause,  lie  knew  that  his  speech  in  the  coun- 
eit  ot  poors  had  given  deadly  offence ;  and  he 
was  mortified  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners.  He  had  estates 
in  Wiltshire.  He  determined  that  his  son.  tho 
son  ot  whom  ho  had  lately  spoken  with  grief 
and  horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that 
I  county :  and,  under  pretence  of  looking  after 
the  election,  he  set  out  for  the  west.  He  was 
speedily  followed  by  Oxford,  and  by  others  who 
had  hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
prince’s  enterprise.** 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though 
slowly  advancing,  were  within  seventy  miles 
ot  London.  Though  midwinter  was  approach¬ 
ing,  the  weather  was  fine,  tho  way  was  plea¬ 
sant.  and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  Piain  scorned 
luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had  been  toil¬ 
ing  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  the 
army  lay  close  by  Stonehenge :  and  regiment 
after  regiment  halted  to  examine  that  mysteri¬ 
ous  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Continent  as 
the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William 
entered  Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was 
lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  king  had 
occupied  a  few  days  before. +f 

His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  ef 
Clarendon  and  Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of 


*  See  tho  Si'orvt  History  of  the  Revolution,  bv  Hugh 
Spoke,  17U\  In  tho  London  library  is  a  copy  of  (his  ran' 
work,  with  a  manuscript  note  which  scorns  to  be  in  Spoke’s 
own  h  uni. 

f  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  TickelPs  History  of 
Hull. 

t  An  Account  of  what  passed  at  Norwich  may  still  ho 
soon  in  several  nil  lections  on  ‘.ho  original  broadsiie.  See, 
also,  tho  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers,  16SS. 


"  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  233  :  MS.  Mamoir  of  tho  liar* 
lev  family  ai  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 

[I  ('it tors,  Dec.  HISS.  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec,  ft,  1688,  iu  Dal  rv  id  pie. 

<’  Oitters,  1388;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Deo.  11;  Song 

on  Lord  I*ovelaee's  entry  into  Oxford,  1688  :  Burnet,  i.  7 ML 
**  Clarendon's  Diary,  Deo.  2,  3.  4,  ft,  1688. 
ft  Wliittio's  Exact  Diary;  Each&rd’s  Hist,  of  Revolution. 
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high  rank,  who  had,  till  within  a  few  days, 
been  considered  as  zealous  ltoyalists.  Citters 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head¬ 
quarters.  He  had  been  during  some  weeks 
almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  near  Whitehall, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of 
spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps 
by  their  help,  lie  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that  passed 
in  the  palace;  and  now.  full  fraught  with  valu¬ 
able  information  about  men  and  things,  he 
dime  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  William.* 

Thus  far  the  prince’s  enterprise  had  pros¬ 
pered  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  And  now,  according  to  the  general 
law  which  governs  human  affairs,  prosperity 
began  to  produce  disunion.  The  Englishmen 
assembled  at  Salisbury  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs,  who 
had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
as  slavish  superstitions.  Many  of  them  had 
passed  years  in  exile.  All  had  been  long  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  near  prospect 
of  greatness  and  of  vengeance.  Burning  with 
resentment,  flushed  with  victory  and  hope,  they 
would  hear  of  no  compromise.  Nothing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant  would  con¬ 
tent  them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  herein 
they  were  perfectly  consistent.  They  had  ex¬ 
erted  themselves,  nine  years  earlier,  to  exclude 
him  from  the  throne,  because  they  thought  it 
likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  king.  It  could 
therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would 
willingly  leave  him  on  the  throne,  now  that  he 
had  turned  out  a  far  worse  king  than  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not,  a  few  of  William’s 
followers  were  zealous  Tories,  who  had,  till 
very  recently,  held  the  doctrine  of  non-resist¬ 
ance  in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith 
in  that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way 
to  the  strong  passions  excited  by  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  the  king  and  by  the  peri!  of  the  Church. 
No  situation  could  bo  more  painful  or  perplex¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found 
himself  in  arms  against  the  throne.  The 
scruples  which  had  not  prevented  him  from 
repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to  torment 
him  cruelly  as  soon  as  ho  was  there.  Ilis 
mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  committed  a 
crime.  At  all  events,  he  had  exposed  himself 
to  reproach  by  acting  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  professions  of  his  whole  life.  He  felt 
insurmountable  disgust  for  his  new  allies. 
They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  he  had  been  reviling  and  persecu¬ 
ting,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  Western  Insurrection  He  natu¬ 
rally  wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which  might 
soothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vindicate 
his  consistency,  and  which  might  put  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  him  and  the  crew  of  schis¬ 
matics!  rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in 
danger  of  being  confounded.  IT e  therefore  dis¬ 
claimed,  with  vehemence,  all  thought  of  taking 
the  crown  from  that  anointed  head  which  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven  and  the  fundamental  laws 


of  tho  realm  had  made  sacred.  His  dearest 
wish  was  to  see  a  reconciliation  effected  oi 
terms  which  would  not  lower  the  royal  dignity. 
He  was  no  traitor.  Ho  was  not,  in  truth,  re¬ 
sisting  tho  kingly  authority.  He  was  in  arms 
only  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  best 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  throne 
was  to  rescue  his  majesty,  by  a  little  gentle 
coercion,  from  the  hands  of  wicked  counsellors. 

The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of 
these  factions  tended  to  produce  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  averted  by  the  ascendency  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  Surrounded  by 
eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject  flat¬ 
terers,  vigilant  spies,  malicious  tale-bearers, 
he  remained  serene  and  inscrutable,  lie  pro- 
served  silence  while  silence  was  possible.  When 
lie  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  pe¬ 
remptory  tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  well- 
weighed  opinions  soon  silenced  everybody  else. 
Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous  adherents 
might  say,  ho  uttered  not  a  word  indicating 
any  design  on  the  English  crown,  lie  was 
doubtless  well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that  crown  were  still  interposed  obstacles 
which  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmount, 
and  which  a  single  false  step  would  make  in¬ 
surmountable.  His  only  chance  of  obtaining 
the  splendid  prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely, 
but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret 
wish  should  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  by  the  blunders  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  by  tho  free  choice  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm.  Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate 
him  learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  accuse 
him  of  shullling.  lie  quietly  referred  them  to 
his  declaration,  and  assured  them  that  his 
views  had  undergone  no  change  since  that  in¬ 
strument  had  been  drawn  up.  So  skilfully 
did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their  discord 
seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have 
weakened  his  hands  ;  but  it  broke  forth  with 
violence  when  his  control  was  Withdrawn,  in¬ 
terrupted  tho  harmony  of  convivial  meetings, 
and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the 
house  of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide 
from  others  and  from  himself,  by  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  plain  fact 
that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some 
of  his  new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine 
at  the  royal  amnesty  which  had  just  been  gra¬ 
ciously  offerod  to  them.  They  wanted  no  par¬ 
don,  they  said.  They  would  make  the  king 
ask  pardon  before  they  had  done  with  him. 
Still  more  alarming  and  disgusting  to  every 
good  Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  (tlieiat- 
ing  minister  began  to  read  the  collect  for  the 
king,  Burnet,  among  whose  many  good  quali¬ 
ties  self-command  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  be¬ 
coming  cannot  bo  reckoned,  rose  from  his 
knees,  sat  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  some 
contemptuous  noises  which  disturbed  the  de¬ 
votions  of  the  whole  congregation,  j- 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which  divided 
tho  prince’s  camp  had  an  opportunity  of  mea¬ 
suring  their  strength.  Tho  royal  commissioners 
were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed,  and  it 
was  thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such 
urgency,  there  should  be  such  delay.  But,  in 
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truth,  neither  James  nor  William  was  desirous 
that  negotiations  should  speedily  oommence ; 
for  James  wished  only  to  gain  time  sufficient 
for  sending  his  wife  and  son  into  France,  and 
the  position  of  William  became  every  day  more 
commanding.  At  length  the  prince  caused  it 
to  be  notified  to  the  commissioners  that  he 
would  meet  them  at  lluugerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an  equal 
distance  from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it 
was  well  situated  for  a  rendezvous  of  his  most 
important  adherents.  At  Salisbury  were  those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the 
west,  and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefs  of  the 
northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  1  hursday,  the  sixth  of  December,  be 
reached  Hnngerford.  The  little  town  was  soon 
crowded  with  men  of  rank  and  note  who  came 
thither  from  opposite  quarters.  The  prince  was 
escoi  ted  by  a  strong  body  ot  troops.  The  north¬ 
ern  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irre¬ 
gular  cavalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horse¬ 
manship  moved  the  mirth  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  splendour  and  precision  of  regular  armies.* 
hile  the  prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp 
encounter  took  place  between  two  hundred  and 
fitty  of  his  troops  and  six  hundred  Irish,  who 
were  posted  at  Reading.  The  superior  disci- 
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pared  to  treat,  put  into  William’s  hand  a  letter 
trom  the  king,  and  retired.  William  opened  the 
letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved.  It  was  the 
first  letter  which  he  had  received  from  his 
tathor-in-law  since  they  had  become  avowed 
enemies.  Once  they  had  been  mi  good  terms, 
and  had  written  to  each  other  familiarly;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun  to  regard 
each  other  with  suspicion  and  aversion}  ba¬ 
nished  from  their  correspondence  those  forms 
ot  kindness  which  persons  nearly  related  by 
blood  and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter 
which  the  commissioners  l'md  brought  was 
drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  diplomatic  form 
and  in  the  French  language.  ••  l  have  had 
many  letters  from  the  king,”  said  William 
'■  but  they  were  all  in  English  and  in  bis  own 
band.  He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  which  he 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  Perhaps 
lie  thought  at  that  moment  how  much  reproach 
his  enterprise,  just,  beneficent,  and  necessary 
as  it  was,  must  bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife 
who  was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  lie  repined 
at  the  hard  fate  which  had  placed  him  in  such 
a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties 
only  bv  breaking  through  domestic  tics,  and 
envied  the  happier  condition  of  those  who  uro 
not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  nations  and 
churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in 


wi;„,  „r  ,i  •  ,  0  t  -  i-mucues.  mu  such  uunigllts, 

plme  ot  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  on  his  mind,  were  firmly  suppressed 


tins  occasion.  Though  greatly  outnumbered, 
they,  at  one  onset,  drove  the  king’s  forces  in 
contusion  through  the  streets  of1  the  town  into 
the  market-place.  There  the  Irish  attempted 
to  rally  ;  but,  being  vigorously  attacked  in 
front,  and  fired  upon  at  the  same  time  by  the 
inhabitants  from  the  windows  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  houses,  they  soon  lost  heart  and  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  their  colours  and  of  fifty  men.  Of 
tlm  conquerors  only  five  fell.  The  satisfaction 
which  this  news  gave  to  the  lords  ami  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed. 
There  was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to 
gall  their  national  feelings.  The  Dutch  had  not 
beaten  the  English,  but  had  assisted  an  English 
town  to  free  itself  from  the  insupportable  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Irish,  f 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of 
December,  the  king’s  commissioners  reached 
Hungerford.  1  he  prince  s  body  guard  was 
drawn  up  to  receive  thorn  with  military  respeot. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  con¬ 
duct  them  immediately  to  his  master.  They 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  prince  would  favour 
them  with  a  private  audience;  but  they  were 
informed  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them  and 
answer  them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into 
his  bed-chamber,  where  they  found  him  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men.  Halitax,  whose  rank,  age,  and  abilities 
entitled  him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman. 
The  proposition  which  the  commissioners  had 
been  instructed  to  make  was  that  the  points  in 
dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  Parliament 
tor  which  the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  prince’s  army  would 
not  come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London. 
Halifax,  having  explained  that  this  was  the 
basis  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 

*  Clarendon’s  Diary.  Dec.  7,  1688. 
t  History  of  the  Desertion  ;  Cittern,  Deo.  ,  1688;  Exact 
Diary;  OUimixon.  700. 

f  See  a  interesting  not*  on  the  fifth  canto  of  Sir 
W alter  Soe’-e  jj  ,  hv_ 
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„  ,, - -  Ho  requested 

the  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  ho  had  convoked 
on  this  occasion  to  consult  together,  unre¬ 
strained  by  his  presence,  as  to  the  answer 
which  ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself,  how- 
over,  lie  reserved  the  power  of  deciding  in  the 
last  resort,  after  hearing  their  opinion.  lie 
then  left  them  and  retired  to  Littlecote  Hall,  a 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off,  and 
renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more  on 
account  of  its  venerable  architecture  and  fur¬ 
niture  than  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mys¬ 
terious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.  J 

Before  he  left  Hungerford  lie  was  told  that 
Halifax  had  expressed  a  great,  desire  to  see 
Burnet.  In  this  desire  there  was  nothing 
strange,  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed, 
could  resemble  each  other  less.  Burnet  was 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tact.  Halifax's 
taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  not 
and  every  character  through  a  medium  distorted 
and  coloured  by  party  spirit.  The  tendency  of 
Halifax’s  mind  was  always  to  see  the  faults  of 
his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his 
opponents.  Burnet  was,  witli  all  his  infirmities, 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed 
in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  piety, 
a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  skeptical  and 
sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
infidelity.  Halifax,  therefore,  often  incurred 
Burnet’s  indignant  censure,  and  Burnet  was 
often  the  butt  /it'  Halifax’s  keen  and  polished 
pleasantry.  Vet  they  wore  drawn  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each  other’s  con¬ 
versation,  appreciated  each  other’s  abilities, 
interchanged  opinions  freely,  and  interchanged 
also  good  offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  from  porsonal  regard  that 
Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  old  acquaintance. 
The  commissioners  must  have  been  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  prince’s  real  aim.  Ho  had 
refused  to  see  them  in  private,  an!  little  could 
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be  learned  from  what  he  might  say  in  a  formal 
and  public  interview.  Almost  all  those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  confidence  were  men  taci¬ 
turn  and  impenetrable  as  himself.  Burnet  was 
the  only  exception.  He  was  notoriously  gar¬ 
rulous  and  indiscreet.  Yet  circumstances  had 
made  it  necessary  to  trust  him  ;  and  lie  would 
doubtless,  under  the  dexterous  managemen  ;f 
Halifax,  have  poured  out  secrets  as  fast  as 
words.  William  knew  this  well,  and,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Halifax  was  asking  for  the 
doctor,  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  “If 
they  get  together  there  will  be  fine  tattling.” 
Burnet  was  forbidden  to  see  the  commissioners 
in  private,  but  he  was  assured  in  very  courte¬ 
ous  terms  that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the 
prince  as  above  all  suspicion  ;  and,  that  there 
might  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whose  advice  William  had  asked,  met  in  the 
great  room  of  the  principal  inn  at  Hungerford. 
Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  king’s 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  assembly  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  king,  and  a  party  bent  on  his 
destruction.  The  latter  party  had  the  numerical 
superiority;  but  it  was  observed  that  Shrews¬ 
bury,  who  of  all  the  English  nobles  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  William’s 
confidence-,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  the  Tories.  After  much  altercation 
the  question  was  put.  The  majority  was  for 
rejecting  the  proposition  which  the  royal  com¬ 
missioners  had  been  instructed  to  make.  The 
resolution  of  the  assembly  was  reported  to  the 
prince  at  Littlecote.  On  no  occasion  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  eventful  life  did  he  show 
more  prudence  and  self-command.  He  could 
not  wish  the  negotiation  to  succeed.  But  he 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  tin- 
reasonable  demands  made  by  him  should  cause 
it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be  on 
his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the  opinion 
of  his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by 
the  king.  Many  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated ;  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  bickering ;  but  William’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  immovable.  He  declared  himself  will¬ 
ing  to  refer  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the 
Parliament  which  had  just  been  summoned,  and 
not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  of  London. 
On  his  side  he  made  some  demands  which  even 
those  who  were  least  disposed  to  commend  him 
allowed  to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the 
existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till  they 
should  be  altered  by  competent  authority,  and 
that  all  persons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal 
qualification  should  be  forthwith  dismissed. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  he  justly 
conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Irish  regiments,  while  he  and  his 
army  lay  at  a  distance  of  several  marches.  He 
therefore  thought  it  reasonable  that,  siftce  his 
troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London  on  the  west,  the  king’s  troops  should 
fall  back  as  far  to  the  east.  There  would 
thus  be  round  the  spot  where  the  Houses  were 
to  meet  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground.  With¬ 
in  that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fastnesses 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  Tower,  which  commanded  their  dwell¬ 


ings,  and  Tilbury  Fort,  which  commanded  their 
maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
these  places  ungarrisoned.  William  therefore 
proposed  that  they  should  be  temporarily  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  city  of  London.  It 
might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when  the  Par¬ 
liament  assembled,  the  king  should  repair  to 
Westminster  with  a  body  guard.  The  prince 
announced  that,  in  that  case,  he  should  claim 
the  right  of  repairing  thither  also  with  an  equal 
number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  him  just  that, 
while  military  operations  were  suspended,  both 
the  armies  should  be  considered  as  alike  en¬ 
gaged  in  the 'service  of  the  English  nation,  and 
should  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English 
revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee 
that  the  king  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
French  force  into  England.  The  point  where 
there  w-as  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
prince  did  not,  however,  insist  that  this  im¬ 
portant  fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
but  proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truee, 
be  under  the  government  of  an  officer  in  whom 
both- himself  and  James  could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed 
with  a  punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  rather  from  a  disinterested  um¬ 
pire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a  victo¬ 
rious  prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No 
fault  could  be  found  with  them  by  the  partisans 
of  the  king ;  but  among  the  Whigs  there  was 
much  murmuring.  They  wanted  no  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  tyrant.  They  thought  themselves 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were 
not  disposed  to  recognise  the  authority  of  h 
Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ.  They  were 
averse  to  an  armistice ;  and  they  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  why,  if  there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it 
should  be  an  armistice  on  equal  terms.  By  all 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right 
to  take  advantage  of  his  strength;  and  what 
was  there  in  the  character  qf  James  to  justify 
any  extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who  rea¬ 
soned  thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point 
of  view,  and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the 
leader  whom  they  censured  contemplated  the 
whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe.  They 
were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  therefore 
either  have  refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any 
conditions,  or  have  imposed  on  him  conditions 
insupportably  hard.  To  the  success  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it 
was  necessary  that  James  should 'ruin  himself 
by  rejecting  conditions  ostentatiously  liberal. 
The  event  proved  the,  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen  at  llun- 
gerford  were  inclined  to  condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
prince’s  demands  were  put  in  writing,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Halifax.  The  commissioners  dined 
at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with 
coats  of  mail  which  had  seen  the  wars  of.  the 
Boses,  and  with  portraits  of  gallants  who  had 
adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  now 
crowded  with  peers  and  generals.  In  such  a 
throng  a  short  question  and  answer  might  be 
exchanged  without  attracting'  notice.  Halifax 
seized  this  opportunity,  the  first  which  had  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet  knew 
or  thought.  “What  is  it  that  you  want?”  said 
the  dexterous  diplomatist;  “do  you  wish  to  get 
the  king  into  your  power?”  “Not  at  all.”  said 
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Burnet ;  “we  would  not  do  the  least  harm  to 
his  person.  ’  “And  if  he  tvere  to  go  away?” 
said  Halifax.  “There  is  nothing,”  said  Bur- 
oet,  “so  much  to  be  wished. n  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Burnet  expressed  the  general  sen¬ 
timent  cf  the  Whigs  in  the  prince’s  camp.  They 
were  all  desirous  that  James  should  fly  from  the 
country ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among 
them  understood  how  important  it  was  that  his 
flight  should  be  ascribed  by  the  nation  to  his 
own  folly  and  perverseness,  and  not  to  harsh 
usage  and  well-grounded  apprehension.  It 
seems  probable  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to 
which  lie  was  now  reduced,  all  his  enemies 
united  would  have  been  unable  to  effect  his  com¬ 
plete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst 
enemy ;  but,  while  his  commissioners  were  la¬ 
bouring  to  save  him,  he  was  labouring  as  earn¬ 
estly  to  make  all  their  efforts  useless.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution. 
The  pretended  negotiation  had  answered  its 
purpose.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  three 
lords  reached  Ilungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales 
arrived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  come  over  London  Bridge,  and 
some  Irish  troops  were  sent  to  Southwark  to 
meet  him;  but  they  were  received  by  a  great 
multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration 
that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all 
speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Kingston,  and  was  brought  into  Whitehall  so 
privately  that  many  believed  him  to  be  still  at 
Portsmouth. + 

To  send  him  and  the  queen  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  delay  was  now  the  first  object  of 
James.  But  who  could  be  trusted  to  manage 
the  escape?  Dartmouth  was  the  most  loyal  of 
Protestant  Tories  ;  and  Dartmouth  had  refused. 
Dover  was  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  even 
Dover  had  hesitated.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  find 
an  Englishman  of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
English  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
France.  In  these  circumstances,  James  be¬ 
thought  him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then 
resided  in  London,  Antonine,  count  of  Lauzun. 
Of  this  man  it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was 
stranger  than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  Early 
in  life  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
Louis,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the 
highest  employments  under  the  French  crown. 
Then  his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse. 
Louis  had  driven  from  him  the  friend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was 
eaid,  scarcely  refrained  from  adding  blows. 
The  fallen  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to 
a  fortress ;  but  he  had  emerged  from  his  con¬ 
finement,  had  aga'n  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  his 
master,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  Eifrope,  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  grand-daughter  of 
King  Ilenry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the  im¬ 
mense  domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier. 
The  lovers  were  bent  on  marriage.  The  royal 
consent  was  obtained.  During  a  few  hours 
Lauzun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted 

*  My  account  of  what  passed  at  Ilungerfoni,  is  taken 
from  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Dec.  8,  9,  1688:  Burnet,  i.  794; 
the  Paper  delivered  to  the  Prince  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  Prince’s  Answer;  Sir  Patrick  Hume’s  Diary;  Cit- 
ters,  Dec.  -A.. 

t  Clara,  'e  Life  of  James,  ii.  237.  Burnet,  strange  to  say, 
had  not  heard,  or  had  forgotten,  that  the  prince  was 
brought  hack  to  Lcndon,  i.  796. 
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member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  portioa 
which  the  princess  brought  with  her  might  well 
have  been  an  object  of  competition  to  sove¬ 
reigns;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  independent 
principality  with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  o*n 
tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the 
whole  .revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  this  splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast. 
The  match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in 
an  Alpine  castle.  At  length  Louis  relented. 
Lauzun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence,  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  at 
a  distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  England, 
and  was  well  received  at  the  palace  of  James 
and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London;  for 
in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  re¬ 
garded  throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  chevaliers  and  viscounts,  who  had 
never  been  admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general 
curiosity  and  admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzon 
was  in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present 
emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense  of 
honour,  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  ad¬ 
ventures,  and,  with  the  keen  observation  and 
ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man  of  the 
world,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  er¬ 
rantry.  All  his  national  feelings  and  all  his 
personal  interests  impelled  him  to  undertake 
the  adventure  from  which  the  most  devoted 
subjects  of  the  English  crown  seemed  to  shrink. 
As  the  guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  might  return  with  honour  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land;  he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to 
see  Louis  dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  so 
many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal 
favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  eagerly 
accepted  the  high  trust  which  was  offered  to 
him.  The  arrangements  for  the  flight  was 
promptly  made ;  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Gravesend ;  but  to  reach  Graves¬ 
end  was  not  easy.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation.  The  slightest  cause  sufficed 
to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  being 
stopped,  questioned,  and  carried  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.  No  precaution  which  could 
quiet  suspicion  was  omitted.  The  king  and 
queen  retired  to  rest  as  usual.  When  the  pa¬ 
lace  had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet, 
James  rose  and  called  a  servant,  who  was  in 
attendance.  “You  will  find,”  said  the  king, 
“a  man  at  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber; 
bring  him  hither.”  The  servant  obeyed,  and 
Lauzun  was  ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber. 
“I  confide  to  you,”  said  James,  “my  queeu 
and  my  son ;  every  thing  must  be  risked  to 
carry  them  into  France.”  Lauzun,  with  a  truly 
chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the  dan¬ 
gerous  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  and  begged  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage  and  faith 
had  been  often  tried.  The  services  of  so  valua¬ 
ble  an  assistant  were  readily  accepted.  Lauzun 
gave  his  hand  to  Mary;  Saint  Victor  wrapped 
up  in  his  warm  cloak  the  ill-fated  heir  of  so 
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many  kings.  Tlie  party  stole  down  the  back 
stairs,  and  embarked  in  an  open  skiff.  It  was 
a  miserable  voyage.  The  night  was  bleak;  the 
rain  fell :  the  wind  roared  ;  the  waves  were 
rough :  at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth,  and 
the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where  a  coach 
and  horses  were  in  waiting.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  horses  could  be  harnessed.  Mary, 
afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known,  would  not 
enter  the  house.  She  remained  with  her  child, 
cowering  for  shelter  from  the  storm  under  the 
tower  of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by 
terror  whenever  the  ostler  approached  her  with 
his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women  attended  her, 
one  who  gave  suck  to  the  prince,  and  one  whose 
office  was  to  rock  his  cradle :  but  they  could  be 
of  little  use  to  their  mistress,  for  both  were 
foreigners  who  could  hardly  speak  the  English 
language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  rigour  of 
the  English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  and 
uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length  the  coach 
was  ready.  Saint  Victor  followed  it  on  horse¬ 
back.  The  fugitives  reached  Gravesend  safely, 
and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which  awaited  for 
them.  They  found  there  Lord  Powis  and  his 
wife.  Three  Irish  officers  were  also  on  board. 
These  men  had  been  sent  thither  in  order  that 
they  might  assist  Lauzun  in  any  desperate 
emergency ;  for  it  was  thought  not  impossible 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  might  prove  false, 
and  it  was  fully  determined  that,  on  the  first 
suspicion  of  treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  There  was,  however,  no  necessity 
for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  a  fair  wind;  and  Saint  Victor,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her  under  sail,  spurred  back  with  the 
good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  king  learned  that  his  wife  and  son 
had  begun  their  voyage  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
reaching  their  destination.  About  the  same 
time  a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  de¬ 
spatches  from  Ilungerford.  Had  James  been 
a  little  more  discerning  or  a  little  less  obsti¬ 
nate,  those  despatches  would  have  induced  him 
#o  reconsider  all  his  plans.  The  commissioners 
wrote  hopefully.  The  conditions  proposed  by 
the  conqueror  were  strangely  liberal.  The 
king  himself  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
that  they  were  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected.  He  might,  indeed,  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  suspect  that  they  had  been  framed 
with  no  friendly  design  ;  but  this  mattered 
nothing ;  for,  whether  they  were  offered  in  the 
hope  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he  would  lay 
the  ground  for  a  happy  reconciliation,  or,  as 
is  more  likely,  in  the  hope  that,  by  rejecting 
them,  he  would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  an  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorri¬ 
gible  tyrant,  his  course  was  equally  clear.  In 
either  event,  his  policy  was  to  accept  them 
promptly  and  to  observe  them  faithfully. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  per¬ 
fectly  understood  the  character  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those  terms  which 
the  Whigs  at  Ilungerford  had  censured  as  too 
indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn 

*  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  246;  PSre  D’Orlenns,  Revo¬ 
lutions  d’Angleterre,  xi.;  Madame  de  S6vign6,  Dec,  ^  A,  1688 ; 
Dangeau,  Memoires,  Dec.  J,  As  to  Lauzun,  see  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Mademoiselle  and  of  the  Duko  of  St.  Simon,  and 
the  Characters  of  Labruydre. 


farce  by  which  the  public  had  been  amused 
since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  from  Salis¬ 
bury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours.  All 
the  lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  palace,  that  they  might  be  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another  meeting 
of  peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day. 
The  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London 
were  also  summoned  to  attend  the  king.  He 
exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  assured  them  that  he  would  himself 
remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered  this  un- 
kingly  and  unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  depart  before  daybreak.  A.ready 
he  had  intrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  ambassadors. 
His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But  before  the 
flight  there  was  still  something  to  be  done. 
The  tyrant  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  inflict¬ 
ing  on  them  at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
He  ordered  the  great  seal  and  the  writs  for  the 
new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apartment. 
The  writs  which  could  be  found  he  threw  into 
the  fire.  Those  which  had  been  already  sent 
out  he  annulled  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  in 
legal  form.  To  his  general  Feversham  he  wrote 
a  letter  which  could  be  understood  only  as  a 
command  to  disband  the  army.  Still,  however, 
the  king  concealed  his  intention  of  absconding 
even  from  his  chief  ministers.  Just  before  lie 
retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in  the  closet 
early  on  the  morrow  ;  and,  while  stepping  into 
bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave  that  the  news  from 
Hungerford  was  highly  satisfactory.  Every¬ 
body  withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  This  young  man,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and 
was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  It  seems  to 
have  been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in 
the  queen's  absence,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  the  king’s  room  ; 
and  it  was  Northumberland’s  turn  to  perform 
this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
eleventh  of  December,  James  rose,  took  the 
great  seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared 
through  a  secret  passage,  the  same  passage, 
probably,  through  which.  Huddleston  had  been 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney 
coach.  James  was  conveyeckto  Milbank,  where 
he  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  he 
passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  great  seal  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  whence,  after  many  months, 
it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing  net  and 
dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and 
horses  had  been  stationed  there  for  him  ;  and 
he  immediately  took  the  road  toward  Sheer¬ 
ness,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival,  f 
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fl.'iJ  HUMBERLAND  strictly  obeyed  the  in¬ 
junction  which  had  been  laid  on  him,  and'  did 
no>  open  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment  till  it  was 
broad  day.  The  ante-chamber  was  filled  with 
courtiers,  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow, 
ind  with  lords  who  had  been  summoned  to  council. 
1  he  news  of  James  s  flight  passed  in  an  instant 
from  the  galleries  to  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
capital  was  in  commotion. 

^  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  king  was  gone. 
1  he  piince  had  not  arrived.  IVo  regency  had  been 
appointed.  The  great  seal,  essential  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ordinary  justice,  had  disappeared.  It 
was  soon  known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbandted  his 
forces.  What  respect  for  law  or  property  was 
likely  to  be  found  among  soldiers,  armed  and  con¬ 
gregated,  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  I  On 
the  other  hand,  the  populace  of  London  had,  during 
some  weeks,  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbu¬ 
lence  and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  united 
for  a  short  time  all  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
peace  of  society.  Rochester  had  'till  that  day  ad¬ 
hered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw  that 
there  was  only  one  way  of  averting  general  confu¬ 
sion.  “Call  your  troop  of  guards  together,”  he  said 
to  Northumberland,  “and  declare  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.”  Tlie  advice  was  promptly  followed.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  army  who  were  then  in 
London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  and  resolved 
that  they  would  submit  to  William’^  authority,  and 
would,  till  his  pleasure  should  be  known,  keep 
their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  order*  The  peers  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and 
were  received  there  with  all  honour  by  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  the  city.  In  strictness  of  law,  they  were 
no  better  entitled  than  any  other  set  of  persons  to 
assume  the  executive  administration.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be 
a  provisional  government,  and  the  eyes  of  men 
naturally  turned  to  the  hereditary  magnates  of  the 
realm.  The  extremity  of  the  danger  drew  San- 
croft  forth  from  his  palace.  He  took  the  chair;  and, 
under  his  presidency,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
five  bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  lords,  de¬ 
termined  to  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  de¬ 
claration.  By  this  instrument  they  declared  that 
they  were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  and  Con¬ 
stitution  of  their  country,  and  that  they  had  che¬ 
rished  the  hope  of  seeing  grievances  redressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  by  the  Parliament  which  the 
king  had  lately  summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had 
been  extinguished  by  his  flight.  •  They  had  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  nation  might  be 
vindicated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  be 
secured,  that  a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be 
given  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant  inter¬ 
est  throughout  the  world  might  be  strengthened. 
Till  his  highness  should  arrive,  they  were  prepared 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  directions  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order.  A  deputation  was  instantly 
lent  to  lay  this  declaration  before  the  prince,  and 
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to  inform  him  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in 
London.f 

The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the 
course  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  tumult.  They  sent  for  the  two  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state.  Middleton  refused  to  submit  to  what 
he  regarded  as  a  usurped  authority;  but  Preston, 
astounded  by  his  master’s  flight,  and  not  knowing' 
what  to  expect  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons.  A  message  was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  was 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting  his  attendance 
at  Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told  that  his  ser¬ 
vices  were  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  he  must 
instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the  same  time,  the  peers  or¬ 
dered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dartmouth,  enjoining 
him  to  refrain  from  all  hostile  operations  against 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  displace  all  the  popish  offi¬ 
cers  who  held  commands  under  him.J 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Sancroft, 
and  by  some  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  day, 
been  strictly  faithful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience,  deserves  especial  notice.  To  usurp  the 
commaryd  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  king  had  set 
over  his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his 
admiral  from  giving  battle  to  his  enemies,  was 
surely  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  several 
honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  they  could  do  all  these 
things  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  their 
sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they  took  was 
at  least  ingenious.  Government,  they  said,  is  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Hereditary  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  is  eminently  the  ordinance  of  God.  While 
the  king  commands  what  is  lawful,  we  must  obey 
him  actively.  When  he  commands  what  is  un¬ 
lawful,  we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no  ex¬ 
tremity  are  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  by 
force.  But  if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  office,  his 
rights  over  us  are  at  an  end.  \\  hile  he  governs 
us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound 
to  submit;  but  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all, 
we  are  not  bound  to  remain  forever  without  a 
government.  Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of 
God;  nor  will  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a  sin  that  when 
a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has  de¬ 
parted  we  know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent, 
we  take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  en¬ 
tire  dissolution  of  society.  Had  our  sovereign  re¬ 
mained  among  us,  we  were  ready,  little  as  he  de¬ 
served  our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet.  Had  he,  when 
he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  us 
with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  that 
regency  alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction. 
But  he  has  disappeared,  having  made  no  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  order  or  the  administration 
of  justice.  With  him,  and  with  his  great  seal,  has 
vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which  a  murder¬ 
er  can  be  punished,  by  which  the  right  to  an  estate 
can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt 
can  be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  free 
thousands  of  armed  men  from  the  restraints  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  situa- 
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lion  that  they  must  plunder  or  starve.  Yet  a  few 
hours,  and  every  man’s  hand  will  be  against  his 
neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  every  lawless  spirit.  We  are  at  this 
moment  actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which 
theorists  have  written  so  much;  and  in  that  state 
we  have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  but  by  the 
voluntary  defection  of  him  who  ought  to  have  been 
our  protector.  His  defection  may  be  justly  called 
voluntary,  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in 
danger.  His  enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat 
with  him  on  a  basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had 
offered  immediately  to  suspend  all  hostile  opera¬ 
tions,  on  conditions  which  he  could  not  deny  to  be 
liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  that  he  has 
abandoned  his  trust.  We  retract  nothing.  We 
are  in  nothing  inconsistent.  We  still  assert  our 
old  doctrines  without  qualification.  We  still  hold 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate 
to  resist.  He  who  was  the  magistrate,  after  long 
abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them. 
Tne  abuse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him, 
but  the  abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  how 
we  may  best  supply  his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  prince’s  party 
was  now  swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  stood  aloof  from  it.  Never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  there  been  so  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  entire  concord  among  ,,  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture,  and  never  had 
concord  been  more  needed.  Legitimate  authority 
there  was  none.  All  those  evil  passions  which  it  is 
the  office  of  government  to  restrain,  and  which  the 
best  governments  restrain  but  imperfectly,  were  on 
a  sudden  emancipated  from  control:  avarice,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the 
hatred  of  nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it 
will  ever  be  found  that  the  human  vermin  which, 
neglected  by  ministers  of  state  and  ministers  of 
religion,  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  hea¬ 
then  in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  burrows,  among 
all  physical  and  all  moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars 
and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  into  a 
terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in  London. 
When  the  night,  the  longest  night,  as  it  chanced, 
of  the  year,  approached,  forth  came  from  every  den 
of  vice,  from  the  bear-garden  at  Hockley,  and  from 
the  labyrinth  of  tippling-houses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers  and  highway¬ 
men,  cut-purses  and  ring-droppers.  With  these 
were  mingled  thousands  of  idle  apprentices,  who 
wished  merely  for  the  excitement  of  a  riot.  Even 
men  of  peaceable  and  honest  habits  were  impelled 
by  religious  animosity  to  join  the  lawless  part  of 
the  population;  for  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  a  cry 
which  has  more  than  once  endangered  the  existence 
of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine. 
First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship.  The  buildings  were  demolished. 
Benches,  pulpits,  confessionals,  breviaries  were 
heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A  great  mountain  of 
books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the  con¬ 
vent  at  Clerkenwell.  Another  pile  was  kindled 
before  the  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  house  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields.  The  chapel  in  Lyme  Street,  the 
chapel  in  Bucklersbury,  were  pulled  down.  The 
pictures,  images,  and  crucifixes  were  carried  along 
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the  streets  in  triumph,  amid  lighted  tapers  torn  from 
the  altars.  The  procession  bristled  thick  with 
swords  and  staves,  and  on  the  point  of  every  sword 
and  of  every  staff  was  an  orange.  The  king’s 
printing  house,  whence  had  issued,  during  the  pre* 
ceding  three  years,  innumerable  tracts  in  defence 
of  papal  supremacy,  image  worship,  and  monastic 
vows,  was,  to  use  a  coarse  metaphor  which  then, 
for  the  first  time,  came  into  use,  completely  gutted. 
The  vast  stock  of  paper,  much  of  which  was  still 
unpolluted  by  types,  furnished  an  immense  bonfire. 
From  monasteries,  temples,  and  public  offices,  the 
fury  of  the  multitude  turned  to  private  dwellings. 
Several  houses  were  pillaged  and  destroyed;  but 
the  smallness  of  the  booty  disappointed  the  plun¬ 
derers;  and  soon  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been  placed  undei 
the  care  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  To  the  sa¬ 
vage  and  ignorant  populace,  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  country  the  just  ven¬ 
geance  of  all  Europe  were  as  nothing.  The  houses 
of  t.he  ambassadors  were  besieged.  A  great  crowd 
assembled  before  Barillon’s  door  in  St.  James’s 
Square.  He,  however,  fared  better  than  might 
have  been  expected;  for,  though  the  government 
which  he  represented  was  held  in  abhorrence,  his 
liberal  housekeeping  and  punctual  payments  had 
made  him  personally  popular.  Moreover,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  guard  of  sol¬ 
diers;  and,  as  several  men  of  rank,  who  lived  near 
him,  had  done  the  same,  a  considerable  force  was 
collected  in  the  square.  The  rioters,  therefore, 
when  they  were  assured  that  no  arms  or  priests 
were  concealed  under  his  roof,  left  him  unmolested; 
The  Venetian  envoy  was  protected  by  a  detach-, 
ment  of  troops,  but  the  mansions  occupied  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  of  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  were  destroyed.  One  precious 
box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from  the 
marauders.  It  contained  nine  volumes  of  memoirs, 
written  in  the  hand  of  James  himself.  These 
volumes  reached  France  in  safety,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished  there  in  the 
havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  But  some  fragments 
still  remain,  and,  though  grievously  mutilated  and 
imbedded  in  great  masses  of  childish  fiction,  well 
deserve  to  be  attentively  studied. 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been 
deposited  at  Wild  House,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ronquillo. 
Ronquillo,  conscious  that  he  and  his  court  had  not 
deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers;  but  the  mob  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The 
name  of  Spain  had  long  been  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Armada, 
with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the  plots  against 
Elizabeth.  Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  common  people  by  availing 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
paying  his  debts.  His  house  was  therefore  sacked 
without  mercy;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he  had 
collected,  perished  in  the  flames.  His  only  comfort 
was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from 
the  same  fate.* 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  ok 
a  ghastly  sight.  The  capital  in  many  places  pre- 
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eersled  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The 
Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
restore  tranquillity.  The  train-bands  were  ordered 
under  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages.  Such 
atonement  as  was  at  that  moment  possible  was 
made  for  the  gross  insults  which  had  been  offered 
to  foreign  governments.  A  reward  was  promised 
for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild 
House;  and  Ronquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an 
ounce  of  plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the 
deserted  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.  A  sump¬ 
tuous  table  was  kept  for  him,  and  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  were  ordered  to  tvait  in  his  ante-chamber 
with  the  same  observance  which  they  were  in  the  I 
habit  of  paying  to  the  sovereign.  These  marks  of 
respect  soothed  even  the  punctilious  pride  of  the 
Spanish  court,  and  averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
provisional  government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly 
more  formidable.  It  was  heightened  by  an  event 
which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  hardly  be 
related  without  a 'feeling  of  vindictive  pleasure.  A 
scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose  trade 
was  to  furnish  the  sea-faring  men  there  with  money 
at  high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum 
<jn  bottomry.  The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for 
relief  against  his  own  bond,  and  the  case  came  be¬ 
fore  Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for  the  borrower,  having 
little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was  a  Trim¬ 
mer.  The  chancellor  instantly  fired.  “A  Trimmer! 
where  is  he?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of 
that  kind  of  monster.  What  is  it  made  like?” 
The  unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  stand  forth. 
The  chancellor  glared  fiercely  on  him,  stormed  at 
him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright. 

“  While  I  live,”  the  poor  man  said,  as  die  tottered 
out  of  the  court,  “I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible 
countenance.”  And  now  the  day  of  retribution 
had  arrived.  The  Trimmer  was  walking  through 
Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well-known  face  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.  He  could  not 
be  deceived.  The  eye-brows,  indeed,  had  been 
shaved  away.  The  dress  was  that  of  a  common 
sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was  black  with  coal 
dust ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  savage  mouth 
and  eye  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In  a 
moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
people  shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses. 
The  fugitive’s  life  was  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
train-bands  and  he  was  carried  before  the  lord 
mayor.  The  mayor  was  a  simple  man  who  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewil¬ 
dered  by  finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a 
mighty  revolution.  The  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  which 
was  under  his  charge,  had  disordered  his  mind  and 
his  body.  When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
a  few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled, 
was  dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed  with 
ashes,  half  dead  with  fright,  and  followed  by  a 
raging  multitude,  the  agitation  of  the  unfortunate 
mayor  rose  to  the  height.  He  fell  into  fits,  and 
was  carri » 1  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose. 
Meanwhile  the  throng  without  was  constantly  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  and  more  savage.  Jeffreys 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13,  1688;  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Mul- 
prave’s  Account  of  the  Revolution;  Consultation  of  the 
Spanish  Council  of  State,  Jan.  Jjj,  1689.  Something  was 
said  about  reprisals;  but  the  Spanish  Council  treated  the 
suggestion  with  contempt:  “Habiendo  sido  este  heeho 
por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consentimiento  del  gobierno,  y 
antes  contra  su  voluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la  satis¬ 
faction  quo  le  ham  dado  y  le  han  prometido,  parece  que  no 


begged  to  be  sent  to  prison.  An  order  to  that  effect 
was  procured  from  the  Lords,  who  were  sitting  at 
Whitehall,  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to 
the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  drawn 
out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  duty  a  difficult 
one.  It  was  repeatedly  necessary  for  them  to  form, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob.  The 
thousands  who  were  disappointed  of  their  revenge 
pursued  the  coach,  with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,  and  holding  up 
halters  full  in  the  prisoner’s  view.  The  wretched 
man,  meantime,  was  in  convulsions  of'terror.  He 
wrung  his  hands;  he  looked  wildly  out,  sometimes 
at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the  other,  and  was 
heard  even  above  the  tumult  crying,  “Keep  them 
off  gentlemen!  for'God’d  sake,  keep  them  off!” 
At  length,  having  suffered  far  more  than  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death,  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress, 
where  some  of  his  most  illustrious  victims  had 
passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his  own  life  was 
destined  to  close  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and 
horror.f 

All  this  time  an  active  search  was  making  after 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Many  were  arrested.  Two 
bishops,  Ellis  and  Leyburn,  were  sent  to  Newgate. 
The  nuncio,  who  had  little  reason  to  expect  that 
either  his  spiritual  or  his  political  character  would 
be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his  escape  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  lackey  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy .J 

Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most 
terrible  that  England  had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the 
evening  an  attack  was  made  by  the  rabble  on  a 
stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few  months 
before  for  Lord  Powis,  which  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  and  which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Some 
troops  were  sent  thither;  the  mob  was  dispersed, 
tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  citizens 
were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this 
time  arose  a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fear¬ 
ful  clamour,  passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to 
White  Chapel,  and  spread  into  every  street  and 
alley  of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish 
whom  Feversham  had  let  loose  were  marching  on 
London,  and  massacring  every  map,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Every  where 
terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands,  while  their  fathers  and  husbands  were  equip¬ 
ping  themselves  for  fight.  Before  two  the  capital 
wore  a  face  of  stern  preparedness  which  might  well 
have  daunted  a  real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had 
been  approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the 
windows.  The  public  places  were  as  bright  as  at 
noonday.  All  the  great  avenues  were  barricaded. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  muskets 
lined  the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter 
solstice  found  the  whole  city  still  in  arms.  During 
many  years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  what  they  called  the  Irish  night.  When 
it  was  known  that  there  had  been  no  cause  of  alaim, 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 

hay  juicio  humano  que  puede  aconsejar  que  se  pase  S 
semejante  remedio.” 

t  North’s  Life  of  Guildford,  220;  .Teffreys’s  Elegy;  Lutt- 
rell’s  Diary;  Oldmixon,  762.  Oldmixon  was  in  the  crowd, 
and  was,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  the  most  furious  there.  Ua 
tells  the  story  well.  Ellis  Correspondence ;  Burnet,  1. 797, 
and  Onslow’s  note, 
f  Adda,  Dec.  ,!j  ;  Citters,  Dec.  ^  J. 
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rumour  which  had  produced  so  much  agitation.  It 
appeared  that  some  persons  who  had  the  look  and 
dress  of  clowns  just  arrived  from  the  country  had 
first  spread  the  report  in  the  suburbs  a  little  before 
midnight;  but  whence  these  men  came,  and  by 
whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery. 
And  soon  news  arrived  from  many  quarters  which 
bewildered  the  public  mind  still  more.  The  panic 
had  not  been  confined  to  London.  The  cry  that 
disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  coming  to  murder  the 
Protestants  had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
raised  at  once  in  many  places  widely  distant  from 
each  other.  Great  numbers  of  letters,  skilfully 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  had  been  sent  by  stage-coaches,  by  wagons, 
and  by  the  post  to  various  parts  of  England.  All 
these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  hundred  towns  at  once  the  populace  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  were 
at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrating  crimes  as  foul  as  those 
which  had  disgraced  the  rebellion  of  Ulster.  No 
Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would  he 
compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents.  Babes 
would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing 
ruins  of  what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  with  weapons;  the 
people  in  some  places  began  to  pull  down  bridges, 
and  to  throw  up  barricades;  but  soon  the  excite¬ 
ment  went  down.  In  many  districts,  those  who 
had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  de¬ 
light,  alloyed  by  shame,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
popish  soldier  within  a  week’s  march.  There  were 
places,  indeed,  where  some  straggling  bands  of  Irish 
made  their  appearance  and  demanded  food ;  but  it 
could  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  committed  any  wanton  out¬ 
rage.  In  truth,  they  were  much  less  numerous 
than  was  commonly  supposed;  and  their  spirit  was 
cowed  by  finding  themselves  left  on  a  sudden  with¬ 
out  leaders  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
population  which  felt  toward  them  as  men  feel 
toward  a  drove  of  wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of 
James,  n'one  had  more  reason  to  execrate  him  than 
these  unfortunate  members  of  his  Church  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  aversion  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  the  Irish  race  were  then  re¬ 
garded,  notwithstanding  the  anarchy  which  was  the 
effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwithstanding  the 
artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to  scare 
the  multitude  into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was 
perpetrated  at  this  conjuncture.  Much  property, 
indeed,  was  destroyed  and  carried  away.  The 
houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were 
attacked.  Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were  slain 
and  stolen.  Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  bear  to  this 
day  the  marks  of  popular  violence.  The  roads 
were  in  many  places  made  impassable  by  a  self- 
appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till 
he  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The  Thames 
was  infested  by  a  set  of  pirates  who,  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms  or  delinquents,  rummaged 
every  boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious  persons  were 
insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  were 
not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons 


*  Citters,  Dec.  1688  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Ellis  Corres¬ 
pondence;  Oldmixon,  761 ;  Speke’s  Secret  History  of  the 
Revolution;  Clarke’s  Life  of  .Tames,  ii  257;  Eachard’s 
History  of  the  Revolution ;  History  of  the  Desertion. 


and  effects  by  bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zeal¬ 
ous  Protestants  who  had,  without  any  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitors.  But  in  all 
this  confusion,  which  lasted  several  days  and  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mol  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  blood,  except  in  the  case  of  Jeffreys;  and 
the  hatred  which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  more 
affinity  with  humanity  than  with  cruelty.f 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  that  the 
Irish  night  was  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  the 
rustics  who  raised  London,  and  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  letters  which  had  spread  dismay 
through  the  country.  His  assertion  is  not  intrin¬ 
sically  improbable,  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  ex¬ 
cept  his  own  word.  He  was  a  man  quite  capable 
of  committing  such  a  villany,  and  quite  capable, 
also,  of  falsely  boasting  that  he  had  committed  it.J 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expected, 
for  it  was  not  doubted  that  his  vigour  and  ability 
would  speedily  restore  order  and  security.  There 
was,  however,  some  delay,  for  which  the  prince  can 
not  justly  be  blamed.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  proceed  from  Hungerford  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  assured  of  an  honorable  and  affectionate 
reception;  but  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  from 
Guildhall  induced  him  to  change  his  intention,  and 
to  hasten  directly  toward  the  capital.  On  the  way 
he  learned  that  Feversham,  in  pursuance  of  the 
king’s  orders,  had  dismissed  the  royal  army,  and 
that  thousands  of  soldiers,  freed  from  restraint  and 
destitute  of  necessaries,  were  scattered  over  the 
counties  through  which  the  road  to  London  lay.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  for  William  to  proceed 
slenderly  attended  without  great  danger,  not  only 
to  his  own  person,  about  which  he  was  not  much 
in  the  habit-of  being  solicitous,  but  also  to  the  great 
interests  which  were  under  his  care.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  regulate  his  own  movements  by 
the  movements  of  his  troops,  and  troops  could  then 
move  but  slowly  over  the  highways  of  England  in 
mid-winter.  He  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  little 
moved  from  his  ordinary  composure.  “I  am  not 
to  be  thus  dealt  with,”  he  exclainied,  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  “and  that  my  Lord  Feversham  shall  find.” 
Prompt  and  judicious  measures  were  taken  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evils  which  James  had  caused.  Churchill 
and  Grafton  were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reas¬ 
sembling  the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it  intc 
order.  The  English  soldiers  were  invited  to  resume 
their  military  character.  The  Irish  were  com-, 
manded  to  deliver  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  banditti,  hut  were  assured  that,  if  they 
would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
necessaries.§ 

The  prince’s  orders  were  carried  into  effect  with 
scarcely  any  opposition  except  from  the  Irish  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Tilbury.  One 
of  these  men  snapped  a  pistol  at  Grafton.  It  missed 
fire,  and  the  assassin  was  instantly  shot  dead  by  an 
Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  They  seized  a  richly-laden 
Eastlndiaman  whichhadjust arrived  inthe  Thames, 
and  tried  to  procure .  pilots  by  force  at  Gravesend. 
No  pilot,  however,  was  to  be  found,  and  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  their  own  skill 
in  navigation.  They  soon  ran  their  ship  aground, 


+  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  258. 
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»nd,  after  some  bloodshed,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms.* 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks  on  English 
ground,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good 
fortune  had  been  uninterrupted.  His  own  prudence 
and  firmness  had  been  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
yet  had  done  less  for  him  than  the  folly  and  pusil¬ 
lanimity  of  others.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when 
it  seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned 
with  entire  success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one 
of  those  strange  incidents  which  so  often  confound 
the  most  exquisite  devices  of  human  policy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
the  people  of  London,  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
the  agitation  of  the  Irish  night,  were  surprised  by 
a  rumour  that  the  king  had  been  detained,  and  was 
still  in  the  island.  The  report  gathered  strength 
during  the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  before  the 
evening. 

James  had  travelled  fast  with  relays  of  coach 
horses  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  had  reached 
Emley  Ferry,  near  the  island  of  Sheerness.  There 
lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on 
board;  but  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  master 
would  not  venture  to  put  to  sea  without  more  bal¬ 
last.  A  tide  was  thus  lost.  Midnight  was  approach¬ 
ing  before  the  vessel  began  to  float.  By  that  time 
the  news  that  the  king  had  disappeared,  that  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  that  Lon¬ 
don  was  in  confusion,  had  travelled  fast  down  the 
Thames,  and  wherever  it  had  spread  had  produced 
outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fishermen  of  the 
Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with 
cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some  persons  in 
the  garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in 
great  haste.  Perhaps  they  were  Jesuits;  perhaps 
they  were  rich.  Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated 
at  once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of  plun¬ 
der,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make 
sail.  The  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go 
on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  The 
king’s  appearance  excited  suspicion.  “  It  is  Father 
Pctre,”  cried  one  ruffian;  “  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
jaws.”  “Search  the  hatchet-faced  old  Jesuit,”  be¬ 
came  the  general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and 
pushed  about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken 
from  him.  He  had  about  him  his  coronation  ring, 
and  some  other  trinkets  of  great  value;  but  these 
escaped  the  search  of  the  robbers,  who,  indeed,  were 
so  ignorant  of  jewelry  that  they  took  his  diamond 
hackles'for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and 
carried  to  an  inn.  A  crowd  had  assembled  there 
to  see  them ;  and  James,  though  disguised  by  a  w% 
of  different  shape  and  colour  from  that  which  he 
Usually  wore,  was  at  once  recognised.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed ;  but  the 
exhortations  of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage; 
and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and 
bitterly  hated,  inflamed  their  fury.  His  park  was 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  at  that  very  moment  a 
baud  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house 
and  shooting  the  deer.  The  multitude  assured  the 
king  that  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  but  they  refused 
to  let  him  depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous  Royalist,  head 
9f  the  Finch  family,  and  first  cousin  of  Nottingham, 
was  then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the  coast,  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their 
Intervention  the  king  was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
vanirnt  lodging ;  but  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  The 
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mob  kept  constant  watch  round  the  house  to  which 
he  had  been  carried,  and  some  of  the  ring-leaders 
lay  at  the  door  of  his  bed-room.  His  demeanor, 
meantime,  was  that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of 
whose  mmd  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of  mis- 
fortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so  haughtily  that 
the  rustics  who  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked 
into  making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  him. 
self  to  supplication.  “  Let  me  go,”  he  cried ;  “  get 
me  a  boat.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for 
my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now,  it  will  be 
too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your  heads.  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.”  On  this  last 
text  he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He 
harangued  on  a  strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  the 
disobedience  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred’s  well’ 
on  the  disloyalty  of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the  vie- 
tues  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had  un¬ 
fortunately  lost.  “  What  have  I  done?”  he  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  him. 
“  I  ell  me  the  truth.  What  error  have  I  committed!” 

I  hose  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  too 
humane  to  return  the  answer  which  must  have 
risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk  in 
pitying  silence,  f 

\\  hen  the  news  that  he  had  been  stopped,  in¬ 
sulted,  roughly  handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rude  churls, 
reached  the  capital,  many  various  passions  were 
roused.  Rigid  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  hours 
before,  begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  from 
their  allegiance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings.  He 
had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not  consum¬ 
mated  his  abdication.  If  he  should  resume  his  regal 
office,  could  they,  on  their  principles,  refuse  to  pay 
him  obedience?  Enlightened  statesmen  foresaw 
with  concern  that  all  the  disputes  which  the  flight 
ot  the  tyrant  had  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and 
exasperated  by  his  return.  Some  of  the  common 
people,  though  still  smarting  from  recent  wrongs, 
were  touched  with  compassion  for  a  great  prince 
outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were  willing  to  entertain 
a  hope,  more  honourable  to  their  good  nature  than 
to  their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent 
of  the  errors  which  had  brought  on  him  so  terrible 
a  punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the 
king  was  still  in  England,  Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  as  chief  of  the  provisional  government,  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  the  sittings  of  the  peers.  Hali¬ 
fax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch  head¬ 
quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentiments 
had  undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both 
public  and  private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join 
the  Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  come  down  to  us  will  be  of  opinion 
that  he  accepted  the  office  of  royal  commissioner 
in  the  sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  on  fair  terms.  The 
negotiation  had  commenced  prosperously;  the  prince 
had  offered  terms  which  the  king  could  not  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  fair;  the  eloquent  and  ingenious 
Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that  he  should  be 
able  to  mediate  between  infuriated  factions,  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to 
secure  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country, 
without  exposing  her  to  the  risks  inseparable  train 


*  Citters,  Dec.  j,  1688;  Lut  troll's  Diary, 
f  Clarke’s  Life  of  .James,  ii.  251,  Orig.  Mem.;  Letteir 
printed  in  Tindall  Continuation  of  Kapin.  This  curioai 
letter  ia  in  the  liarl.  MSS.  6852. 
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a  change  of  dynasty  and  a  disputed  succession. 
While  he  was  pleasing  himself  with  thoughts  so 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for 
deceiving  the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hungerford 
had  been  a  fool’s  errand.  The  king  had  never 
meant  to  abide  by  the  terms  which  he  had  instructed 
his  commissioners  to  propose.  He  had  charged 
them  to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he 
had  summoned ;  and,  while  they  were  delivering  his 
message,  he  had  burned  the  writs,  made  away  with 
the  seal,  let  loose  the  army,  suspended  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  dissolved  the  government,  and  fled 
from  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  felt, 
it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation  natural  to  a  man 
widely  renowned  for  wisdom,  who  finds  that  he  has 
been  duped  by  an  understanding  immeasurably  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  own,  and  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great 
master  of  ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment  and  his  resent¬ 
ment  alike  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  schemes 
of  reconciliation  on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  in¬ 
tent,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  raising  William  to  the  throne.  * 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  Lords 
while  Halifax  presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own 
hand-writing.'!'  No  precaution,  which  seemed  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  prevention  of  outrage  and  robbery, 
was  omitted.  The  peers  took  on  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble 
rose  again,  the  soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Jef¬ 
freys  was  brought  to  Whitehall  and  interrogated  as 
to  what  had  become  of  the  great  seal  and  the  writs. 
At  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  as  the  only  place  where  his  life  could  be 
safe;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing  those 
who  had  given  him  the  protection  of  a  prison.  A 
Whig  nobleman  moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  this  motion  was  overruled.^ 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and 
Halifax  was  about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed 
that  a  messenger  from  Sheerness  was  in  attendance. 
No  occurrence  could  be  more  perplexing  or  annoy¬ 
ing.  To  do  any  thing,  to  do  nothing,  was  to  incur 
a  grave  responsibility.  Halifax,  wishing  probably 
to  obtain  time  for  communication  with  the  prince, 
would  have  adjourned  the  meeting;  but  Mu  1  grave 
begged  the  Lords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  introduced 
the  messenger.  The  man  told  his  story  with  many 
tears,  and  produced  a  letter  written  in  the  king’s 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person,  but 
imploring  the  aid  of  all  good  Englishmen^ 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disre¬ 
gard.  The  Lords  ordered  Feversham  to  hasten 
with  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  to  the  place  where 
the  king  was  detained,  and  to  set  his  majesty  at 
liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of 
the  royal  cause  had  set  out  to  assist  and  comfort 
their  unhappy  master.  They  found  him  strictly 
Confined,  and  were  not  suffered  to  enter  his  pre¬ 
sence  till  they  had  delivered  up  their  swords.  The 
concourse  of  people  about  him  was  by  this  time 
immense.  Some  Whiggentlemen  of.the  neighbour¬ 


*  Eeresby  was  told,  by  a  lady  whom  he  does  not  name, 
that  the  king  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  Hungerford. 
The  letter,  she  said,  informed  his  majesty  that,  if  he  stayed, 
his  life  would  he  in  danger.  This  is  certainly  a  mere  ro¬ 
mance.  The  king,  before  the  commissioners  left  London, 
had  told  Barillcn  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  and 
'(ala  expressed  a  full  resolution  to  leave  the  country.  It  is 


hood  had  brought  a  large  bod^  c"  militia  to  guaid 
him.  They  had  imagined  most  erroneously  that 
by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating  themselves 
with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed  whrm 
they  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  king  had 
undergone  was  disapproved  by  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  in  London,  and  that  a  body  of  cavalry  was 
on  the  road  to  release  him.  Feversham  soon  ar- 
rived.  He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sittingbourne ;  but 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force.  The  king  was 
suffered  to  depart  without  opposition,  and  was  re¬ 
moved  by  his  friends  to  Rochester,  where  he  took 
some  rest,  which  he  greatly  needed  He  was  in  a 
pitiable  state.  Not  only  was  his  understanding, 
which  had  never  been  very  clear,  altogether  bewil¬ 
dered,  but  the  personal  courage  which,  when  a 
young  man,  he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him.  The  rough 
corporeal  usage  which  he  had  now,  for  the  first 
time,  undergone,  seems  to  have  discomposed  hifh 
more  than  any  other  event  of  his  checkered  life. 
The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  favourites,  of  his 
family,  affected  him  less  than  the  indignities  which 
he  suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.  The  re¬ 
membrance  of  those  indignities  continued  long  ft) 
rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  occasion  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  moved  all  Europe  to  con¬ 
temptuous  mirth.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile 
he  attempted  to  lure  back  his  subjects  by  offering 
them  an  amnesty.  The  amnesty  was  accompanied 
by  a  long  list  of  exceptions;  and  in  this  list  the  poor 
fishermen  who  had  searched  his  pockets  rudely  aj> 
peared  side  by  side  with  Churchill  and  Danby, 
From  this  circumstance  we  may  judge  how  keenly 
he  must  have  felt  the  outrage  while  it  was  still  re¬ 
cent.  || 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of 
good  sense,  he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  had 
detained  him  had  unintentionally  done  him  a  great 
service.  The  events  which  had  taken  place  during 
his  absence  from  his  capital  ought  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping, 
he  never  would  have  returned.  In  his  own  despite  he 
had  been  saved  from  ruin.  He  had  another  chance, 
a  last  chance.  Great  as  his  offences  had  been,  to 
dethrone  him,  while  he  remained  in  his  kingdom 
and  offered  to  assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  free 
Parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been  almost 
impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  re¬ 
main.  He  sent  Feversham  from  Rochester  with -a 
letter  to  William.  The  substance  of  the  letter  was 
that  his  majesty  was  on  his  way  back  to  White¬ 
hall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  conference 
with  the  prince,  and  that  Saint  James’s  Palace 
should  be  fitted  up  for  his  highness.1T 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned 
with  deep  mortification  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  Just  before  the  news 
arrived,  those  who  approached  him  observed  that 
his  spirits  were  unusually  high.  He  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  rejoice.  A  vacant  throne  was  before  him. 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice,  invite 
him  to  mount  it.  On  a  sudden  his  prospects  were 
overcast.  The  abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not 
been  completed.  A  large  proportion  of  his  own 

clear,  from  Reresby’s  own  narrative,  that  Halifax  thought 
himself  shamefully  used. 

fllarl.  MS.  255. 

'f  Halifax  MS.;  Citters, Dec.  ||  16S8. 

Mulgrave’s  Account  of  the  ReTOlutioD. 

See  his  proclamation,  dated  from  St.  Germain’s,  April 
20, 1692. 

U  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  261,  Orig.  Mem. 
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followers  would  have  scruples  about  deposing  a 
king  who  remained  among  them,  who  invited  them 
to  represent  their  grievances  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
and  who  promised  full  redress.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  prince  should  examine  his  new  position, 
and  determine  on  a  new  line  of  action.  No  course 
was  open  to  him  which  was  altogether  free  from 
objections,  no  course  which  would  place  him  in  a 
situation  so  advantageous  as  that  which  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  a  few  hours  before.  Yet  something  might 
be  done.  The  king’s  first  attempt  to  escape  had 
failed.  What  was  now  most  to  he  desired  was  that 
he  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better  suc¬ 
cess.  He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and  enticed. 
The  liberality  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  negotiation  at  Hungerford,  and  which  he  had 
requited  by  a  breach  of  faith,  would  now  be  out  of 
season.  No  terms  of  accommodation  must  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must 
be  coldly  answered.  No  violence  must  be  used  to¬ 
ward  him,  or  even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not 
be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threatening 
violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  his 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to  fly. 
All  facilities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed  within 
his  reach;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should 
not  again  be  stopped  by  any  officious  blunderer. 

Such  was  William’s  plan;  and  the  ability  and 
determination  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect 
present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  folly  and  cowardice 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  soon  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  commencing  his  system  ofin- 
timidation.  Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with 
James’s  letter.  The  messenger  had  not  been  very 
judiciously  selected.  It  was  he  who  had  disbanded 
the  royal  army.  To  him  primarily  were  to  be  im¬ 
puted  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  Irish  night. 
His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the  public.  Wil¬ 
liam  had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few  words 
of  menace  t  and  a  few  words  of  menace  from  Wil¬ 
liam’s  lips  generally  meant  something.  Feversham 
was  asked  for  his  safe-conduct.  He  had  none.  By 
coining  without  one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
camp,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  made 
himself  Liable  (,o  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  under  arrest.*  Zulestein  was  instantly  dis¬ 
patched  to  inform  James  that  the  prince  declined 
the  proposed  conference,  and  desired  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  would  remain  at  Rochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in 
London.  He  had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and 
had,  at  one  time,  determined  to  make  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  Continent.  But  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who  were  wiser 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  December.  He  had  been  apprehensive 
that  the  common  people,  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  aversion  to  Po¬ 
pery,  would  olfer  him  some  affront.  But  the  very 
violence  of  the  recent  outbreak  had  produced  a 
remission.  The  storm  had  spent  itself.  Good 
humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to  fury.  In  no 
quarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the 


♦Clarendon’s  Diary,  Dec.  16,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  800. 
f  Clarke’s  Life  of  James,  ii.  262,  Orig.  Mem.;  Burnet,  i. 
799.  In  the  History  of  the  Desertion,  (I689J  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  shouts  on  this  occasion  were  uttered  merely  by 
s-une  idle  boys,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
Looked  on  in  silence.  Oldmixon,  who  was  in  the  crowd, 
says  the  same.*  and  Ralph  tells  us  that  the  information 
which  he  had  roceived  from  a  respectable  eye-witness  was 
to  the  same  effect.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  signs 


king.  Some  cheers  were  raised  as  his  coach  passed 
through  the  city.  The  bells  of  some  churches  were 
rung,  and  a  few  bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour  of 
his  return.*)'  His  feeble  mind,  which  had  just 
before  been  sunk  in  despondency,  was  extravagant¬ 
ly  elated  by  these  unexpected  signs  of  good  will 
and  compassion.  He  entered  his  dwelling  in  high 
spirits.  It  speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect.  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who  had,  during  the  preceding 
,  week,  been  glad  to  hide  themselves  from  the  rage 
of  the  multitude  in  vaults  and  cocklofts,  now  came 
j  forth  from  their  lurking-places,  and  demanded  pos- 
[  session  of  their  old  apartments  in  the  palace. 
Grace  was  said  at  the  royal  table  by  a  Jesuit.  The 
Irish  brogue,  then  the  most  hateful  of  all  sounds  to 
English  ears,  was  heard  every  where  in  the  courts 
and  galleries.  The  king  himself  had  resumed  all 
his  old  haughtiness.  He  held  a  council,  his  last 
council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  summoned  to 
the  board  persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there. 
He  expressed  high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
those  lords  who,  during  his  absence,  had  dared  to 
take  the  administration  on  themselves.  It  was 
their  duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  Lie  dissolved, 
to  let  the  houses  of  ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to 
let  London  be  set  on  fire,  rather  than  assume  the 
functions  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  abandon. 
Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured  were  some 
nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors, 
had  been  constantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even 
after  this  provocation,  never  could  be  induced  by 
hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  hint 
to  any  other  sovereign.;) 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  his  palace  when  Zulestein  was 
announced.  William’s  cold  and  stern  message 
was  delivered.  The  king  still  pressed  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  conference  with  his  nephew.  “  I  would  not 
have  left  Rochester,”  he  said,  “  if  I  had  known  that 
he  wished  me  not  to  do  so ;  but,  since  I  am  here, 
I  hope  that  he  will  come  to  St.  James’s.”  ‘*  I  must 
plainly  tell  your  majesty,”  said  Zulestein,  “  that  his 
highness  will  not  come  to  London  while  tliere  are 
any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his  orders.” 
The  king,  confounded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent.  Zulestein  retired ;  and  soon  a  gentleman 
entered  the  bed-chamber  with  the  news  that  Fe¬ 
versham  had  been  put  under  arrest.§  James  was 
greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still 
buoyed  up  his  spirits.  A  wild  hope  rose  in  his 
mind.  He  fancied  that  London,  so  long  the  strong* 
hold  of  Piotestantism  and  Whiggism,  was  reauy 
to  take  arms  in  his  defence.  He  sent  to  ask  the 
common  council  whether,  if  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city,  they  would  engage  to  defend 
him  against  the  prince.  But  the  common  council 
had  not  forgotten  the  seizure  of  the  charter  and  the 
judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded.  Then  the  king’s 
heart  again  sank  within  him.  Where,  he  asked, 
was  he  to  look  for  protection  1  He  might  as  well 
have  Dutch  troops  about. him  as  his  own  Life 
Guards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he  now  understood 
what  their  huzzas  and  bonfires  were  worth.  No- 


of  joy  were  in  themselves  slight,  but  seemed  extraordina¬ 
ry  because  a  violent  explosion  of  public  indignation  had 
been  expected.  Barillon  mentions  that  there  had  been 
acclamations  and  some  bonfires,  but  adds,  “Le  peuple 
dans  le  fond  est  pour  le  Prince  d’Orange.” — Dec.  dj.  1688. 

X  London  Gazette,  Dec  16,  1688;  Mulgravo’s  Account  o| 
the  Revolution;  History  of  the  Desertion;  Burnet,  i.  799; 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  Dec.  13,  17,  1688. 

g  Clarko’s  History  of  James,  ii.  262,  Orig.  Mem. 
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tiling  remained  but  flight ;  and  yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  which  his  enemies  so 
much  desired  as  that  he  would  fly.* 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his 
fate  was  the  subject  of  a  grave  deliberation  at 
Windsor.  The  court  of  William  was  now  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  eminent  men  of  all  parties. 
Most  the  chiefs  of  the  northern  insurrection  had 
joined  lim.  Several  of  the  lords,  who  had,  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon 
themselves  to  act  as  a  provisional  government,  had, 
as  soon  as  the  king  returned,  quitted  London  for 
the  Dutch  head-quarters.  One  of  these  was  Hali¬ 
fax.  William  had  welcomed  him  with  great  satis¬ 
faction,  but  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile  at  seeing  the  ingenious  and  accom¬ 
plished  politician,  who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire 
in  that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon  the 
middle  course  and  to  take  a  side.  Among  those 
who,  at  this  conjuncture,  repaired  to  Windsor,  were 
some  men  who  had  purchased  the  favour  of  James 
by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were  now  impa¬ 
tient  to  atone,  by  betraying  their  master,  for  the 
crime  of  having  betrayed  their  country.  Such  a 
man  was  Titus,  who  had  sat  at  the  council  board 
in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had  laboured  to  unite 
the  Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  league  against 
the  Constitution.  Such  a  man  was  Williams, 
who  had  been  converted  by  interest  from  a  dema¬ 
gogue  into  a  champion  of  prerogative,  and  who 
was  now  ready  for  a  second  apostacy.  These  men 
the  prince,  with  just  contempt,  suffered  to  wait  at 
the  door  of  his  apartment  in  vain  expectation  of  an 
audience. f 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all 
the  peers  who  were  at  Windsor  were  summoned 
to  a  solemn  consultation  at  the  castle.  The  sub¬ 
ject  proposed  for  deliberation  was  wha‘  should  be 
done  wfith  the  king.  William  did  no.  Link  it 
advisable  to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He 
retired,  and  Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On 
one  point  the  lords  were  agreed.  The  king  could 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  where  he  was.  That  one 
prince  should  fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  St.  James’s,  that  there  should  be  two 
hostile  garrisons  within  an  area  of  a  hundred 
acres,  was  universally  felt  to  be  inexpedient.  Such 
an  arrangement  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which  might  end 
in  blood.  The  assembled  lords,  therefore,  thought 
it  advisable  that  James  should  be  sent  out  of 
London.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  deco¬ 
rated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
out  of  the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
luxurious  of  villas,  was  proposed  as  a  convenient 
retreat.  When  the  lords  had  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  they  requested  the  prince  to  join  them.  Their 
opinion  was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Halifax. 
William  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message 
to  the  king  was  drawn  up.  “Whom,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam,  “shaft  we  send  with  it!”  “Ought  it  not,” 
said  Halifax,  “  to  be  conveyed  by  one  of  your 
highness’s  officers!”  “Nay,  my  lord,”  answered 
the  prince  ;  “  by  your  favour,  it  is  sent  by  the  advice 
of  your  lordships,  and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry 
it.”  Then,  without  pausing  to  give  time  for  re. 
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monstrance,  he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrevsbury 
and  Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.  J 

The  resolution  of  the  lords  appeared  to  be  una¬ 
nimous.  But  there  were  in  the  assembly  those 
who  by  no  means  approved  of  the  decision  in 
which  they  affected  to  concur,  and  who  wished  to 
see  the  king  treated  with  a  severity  which  they  slid 
not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  u  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who 
had  been  a  vehement  Tory,  and  whb  afterward 
died  a  non-juror,  Clarendon.  The  rapidity  with 
which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  backward  and  forward 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem  incredible  to 
people  living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  course  of  revolutions.  Ho  knew  that  the 
asperity  with  which  he  had,  in  the  royal  presence, 
censured  the  whole  system  of  government,  hud 
given  mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might,  as  the  uncle  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  in  the  new  world 
which  was  about  to  commence.  The  English 
colony  in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and 
patron ;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  that  great  interest  much  of  his  im¬ 
portance  depended.  To  such  considerations  as 
these,  the  principles  which  he  had,  during  his  whole 
life,  ostentatiously  professed,  now  gave  way.  He 
repaired  to  the  prince’s  closet,  and  represented  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  king  at  liberty.  The  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their 
lives,  and  that  was  to  keep  his  majesty  close 
prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent  to  shut  him  up 
in  an  English  castle;  but  he  might  be  sent  across 
the  sea,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda  till 
the  affairs  of  the  British  islands  were  settled.  If 
the  prince  were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage, 
Tyrconnel  would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  English  ascendency  ,  would  be 
restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  James  should  escape  to  France,  and 
make  his  appearance  at  Dublin  accompanied  by  a 
foreign  army,  the  consequences  must  be  disastrous. 
William  owned  that  there  was  great  weight  in 
these  reasons ;  but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his 
wife’s  temper,  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  such  a  step.  Indeed,  it  would  not  bo 
fof  his  own  honour  to  treat  his  vanquished  kinsman 
so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it  quite  clear  that 
generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Who 
could  say  what  effect  such  severity  as  Clarendon 
recommended  might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of 
England!  Was  it  impossible  that  the  loyal  en¬ 
thusiasm,  which  the  king’s  misconduct  had  extin¬ 
guished,  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  know  n  that 
he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress!  On 
these  grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject 
his  father-in-law  to  personal  restraint,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  determination  was 
wise.§ 

James,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  re¬ 
mained  at  Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  danger,  and 
unequal  to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the  Dutch 
kad  occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  'The  king> 
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however,  prepared  to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The 
Coldstream  Guards  were  on  duty  at  the  palace. 
They  were  commanded  by  William,  Earl  of  Cra¬ 
ven,  an  aged  man,  who,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  had  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love, 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Creutznach  with 
such  courage  that  he  had  been  patted  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  great  Gustavus,  and  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia.  /  Cra¬ 
ven  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year;  but  time  had 
not  tamed  Iiis  spirit-* 

It  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  he  was  informed 
that  three  battalions  of  the  prince’s  foot,  mingled 
with  some  troops  ot  horse,  were  pouring  down  the 
long  avenue  ol  Saint  James’s  l’arlv,  with  matches 
lighted,  and  in  tub  readiness  for  action.  Count 
Solmes,  who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that 
his  orders  were  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
posts  round  Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to 
retire  peaceably.  Craven  swore  that  he  would 
rather  be  cut  in  pieces;  but  when  the  king,  who 
was  undressing  himself,  learned  what  was  passing, 
he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resist¬ 
ance  which  must  have  been  ineffectual.  By  eleven 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  withdrawn,  anil  Dutch 
sentinels  were  pacing  the  rounds  on  every  side  of 
the  palace.  Some  of  the  king’s  attendants  asked 
whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  surrounded 
by  enemies.  He  answered  that  they  could  hardly 
use  him  worse  than  his  own  subjects  had  done,  and 
with  the  apathy  of  a  man  stupefied  by  disasters, 
went  to  bod  and  to  sleep. f 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was 
again  roused.  A  little  after  midnight  the  three 
lords  arrived  from  Windsor.  Middleton  was  called 
up  to  receive  them.  They  informed  him  that  they 
were  charged  with  an  errand  which  did  not  admit 
of  delay.  I1  he  king  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber,  and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  They  delivered  into  bis  hand  the  letter 
with  which  they  had  been  intrusted,  and  informed 
him  that  the  prince  would  bo  at  Westminster  in  a 
few  hours,  and  that  his  majesty  would  do  well  to 
set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.  James 
made  some  difficulties.  He  did  not  like  Ham.  It 
was  a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  but  cold  and 
comfortless  at  Christmas,  and  was,  moreover,  un¬ 
furnished.  Halifax  answered  that  furniture  should 
be  instantly  sent  in.  1'he  threo  messengers  re¬ 
tired,  but  were  speedily  followed  by  Middleton,  who 
told  them  that  the  king  would  greatly  prefer  Ro¬ 
chester  to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they  had 
not  authority  to  accede  to  his  majesty’s  wish,  but 
that  they  would  instantly  send  oft'  an  express  to 
the  prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  night  at  Sion 
House.  A  courier  started  immediately,  and  re¬ 
turned  before  daybreak  with  William’s  consent. 
That  consent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given  ;  for 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Rochester  had  been 
named  because  it  afforded  facilities  for  (light ;  and 
that  James  might  fly  was  the  lirst  wish  of  his 
nephew.J 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
a  rainy  and  stormy  morning,  the  royal  bargo  was 
early  at  Whitehall  stairs,  and  round  it  were  eight 
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or  ten  boats  filled  with  Dutch  soldiers.  Severs' 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the  king  to  the 
water  side.  It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed, 
that  many  tears  were,  shed ;  for  even  the  most 
zealous  friend  of  liberty  could  scarcely  have  seen, 
unmoved,  the  sad  and  ignominious  close  cf  a  dy¬ 
nasty  which  might  have  been  so  great.  Shrews¬ 
bury  did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  fallen 
tyrant.  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement  Dolamere 
was  softened.  But  it  was  observed  that  Halifax, 
who  was  generally  distinguished  by  his  tenderness 
to  the  vanquished,  was,  on  this  occasion,  less  com¬ 
passionate  than  his  two  colleagues.  The  mock 
embassy  to  Hungerford  was  doubtlels  rankling  in 
his  mind.§ 

W  bile  the  king’s  barge  was  slowly  working  its 
way  on  rough  billows  down  the  river,  brigade  after 
brigade  of  the  prince’s  troops  came  pouring  into 
London  from  the  west.  It  had  been  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital  should  be  chiefly 
done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
States-General.  The  three  English  regiments 
were  quartered  in  and  round  the  Tower,  the  threo 
Scotch  regiments  in  Southwark.  || 

In  defiance  of  the  weather,  a  great  multitude 
assembled  between  Albemarle  House  and  Saint 
James’s  Palace  to  greet  the  prince.  Every  hat, 
every  cane,  was  adorned  with  an  orange  ribbon 
The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London.  Candles 
for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  windows. 
Fagots  for  bonfires  wore  heaped  up  in  the  streets. 
William,  however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds 
and  shouting,  took  flic  road  through  the  park. 
Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint  James’s  in  a 
light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In  a 
short  time  all  the  rooms  and  staircases  in  the 
palace  were  thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  court.  Such  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the 
highest  rank  were  unable  to  elbow  their  way  into 
the  presence  chatnber.1T  While  Westminster  was 
in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  common  council 
was  preparing  at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks 
and  congratulation.  The  lord  mayor  was  unable 
to  preside.  He  had  never  held  up  his  head 
since  the  chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the 
justice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the 
aldermen  and  the  other  officers  of  the  corporation 
were  in  their  places.  On  the  following  day  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  went  in  state  to  pay  their 
duty  to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  was  elo¬ 
quently  expressed  by  their  recorder,  Sir  George 
Treby.  Some  princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  he 
said,  had  been  the  chief  officers  of  a  great  republic. 
Others  had  worn  the  imperial  crown.  But  the 
peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to  the  public 
veneration  was  this,  that  God  had  sot  it  apart  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth 
and  freedom  against  tyrants  from  generation  to 
generation.  On  the  same  day,  all  the  prelates  who 
were  in  town,  Bancroft  excepted,  wailed  on  the 
prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in  know¬ 
ledge,  eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop 
at  their  head.  With  them  were  mingled  some 
eminent  dissenting  ministers,  whom  Compton 
much  to  his  honour,  treated  with  marked  courtesy. 
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A  few  months  earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  such 
courtesy  would  have  been  considered  by  many 
Churchmen  as  treason  to  the  Church.  Even  then 
it  was  but  too  plain  to  a  discerning  eye  that  the 
armistice  to  which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been 
forced  would  not  long  outlast  the  danger  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  About  a  hundred  noncon¬ 
formist  divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  presented  a 
separate  address.  They  were  introduced  by  De¬ 
vonshire,  and  were  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  lawyers  paid  their  ho¬ 
mage,  headed  bv  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of 
age.  was  as  alert  and  clear-headed  as  when  he  stood 
up  in  Westminster  Hall  to  accuse  Strafford.  “Mr. 
Sergeant,”  said  the  prince,  “you  must  have  sur¬ 
vived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing.”  “Yes, 
sir,”  said  the  old  man,  “and,  but  for  your  highness, 

I  should  have  survived  the  laws  too.”* 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and 
full  ot  eulogy,  though  the  acclamations  were  loud, 
though  the  illuminations  were  splendid,  though 
Saint  James’s  Palace  w'as  too  small  for  the  crowd 
ot  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were  every  night, 
from  the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of  orange 
ribbons,  William  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  his 
enterprize  were  but  beginning.  He  had  pulled  a 
government  down.  The  far  harder  task  of  recon¬ 
struction  was  now  to  be.  performed.  From  the 
moment  of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he 
had  exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  laws  of 
war  acknowledged  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
belongs  to  a  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  exchange  the 
character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magistrate  ;  and 
this  was  no  easy  task.  A  single  false  step  might 
be  fatal ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step 
without  offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 
passions. 

Some  of  the.  prince’s  advisers  pressed  him  to  as¬ 
sume  the  crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  then,  as  king,  to  send  out,  under  his 
great  seal,  writs  calling  a  Parliament-  This  course 
was  strongly  recommended  by  some  eminent  law¬ 
yers.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  wav  to  what 
could  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innume¬ 
rable  difficulties  and  disputes.  It  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  auspicious  precedent  set  after 
the  battle  ot  Bosworth  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which  many  respect¬ 
able  people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  transferring 
allegiance  from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
law  ot  England  nor  the  Church  of  England  recog¬ 
nized  any  right  in  subjects  to  depose  their  sove¬ 
reign.  But  no  jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever  denied 
that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  without  sin, 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of  battles.  Thus, 
after  the  Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pious  and 
patriotic  Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  their 
duty  to  their  native  king  by  serving  with  lovalty 
the  new  master  whom  Providence  had  set  over 
thi  m.  1  he  three  confessors  who  had  been  mar¬ 
vellously  preserved  in  the  furnace  held  high  office 
in  the  province  ot  Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister 
successively  of  the  Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judah, 
and  of  the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay, 
Tesus  himself,  who  was,  according  to  the  flesh,  a 
prince  ot  the  house  of  David,  had,  by  command¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  Ca?sar,  pro-  I 
nounced  that  foreign  conquest  annuls  hereditary 
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right,  and  is  a  legitimate  title  to  dominion  li 
was  therefore  probable  that  great  numbers  of 
Tories,  though  they  could  not,  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  choose  a  king  for  themselves,  would  ac¬ 
cept,  without  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  by 
the  event  of  war.f 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons 
which  greatly  preponderated.  The  prince  could  not 
claim  the  crown  as  won  by  his  sword  without  a 
gross  violation  of  faith.  In  his  declaration  he  had 
protested  that  he  had  no  design  of  conquering  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  those  who  imputed  to  him  such  a  design 
foully  calumniated,  not.  only  himself,  but  the  patri¬ 
otic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  invited  him 
over;  that  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him  was 
evidently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  so  arduous; 
and  that  it  was  his  full  resolution  to  refer  all  the 
public  grievances,  and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a 
free  Parliament.  For  no  earthly  object  could  it  be 
right  or  wise  that  he  should  forfeit  his  word  so  so¬ 
lemnly  pledged  in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  Nor  was 
it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  conqueror,  he 
would  have  removed  the  scruples  which  made  rigid 
Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king; 
for,  call  himself  what  he  might,  all  the  world  knew 
that  he  was  not  really  a  conqueror.  It  wa_i  notori¬ 
ously  a  mere  fiction  to  say  that  this  great  kingdom, 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a  regular  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  without 
one  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  by  fifteen  thousand  invaders.  Such  a  fiction 
was  not  likely  to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitive; 
but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  gall  the  national  pride, 
already  sore  and  irritable.  The  English  soldiers 
were  in  a  temper  which  required  the  most  delicate 
management.  They  were  conscious  that,  in  the 
late  campaign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant. 
Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  given  way  before  an  inferior  force 
from  wTant  of  courage.  Some  Dutch  officers  had 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  boast  at  a  tavern  over 
their  tvine  that  they  had  driven  the  king’s  army 
before  them.  This  insult  had  .raised  among  the 
English  troops  a  ferment  which,  but  for  the  prince’s 
prompt  interference,  would  probably  have  ended  in 
a  terrible  slaughter.  J  What,  in  such  circumstances, 
was  likely  to  be  the-  effect  of  a  proclamation  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  commander  of  the  foreigners 
considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful  prize  of  war! 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting 
forth  such  a  proclamation,  the  prince  would  at  once 
abrogate  all  the  rights  of  which  he  had  declared 
himself  the  champion  ;  for  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
conqueror  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  customs  and 
statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  William  to  declare  himself  king,  or  it  was 
competent  to  him  to  declare  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Petition  of  Right  nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by 
jury,  and  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament-  He  might,  indeed,  re-establish  the  ancient 
Constitution  of  the  realm;  but,  if  he  did  so.  he  did 
so  in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion.  English 
liberty  would  thenceforth  be  held  by  a  base  tenure. 
It  would  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial  in¬ 
heritance,  but  a  recent  gift,  which  the  generous 
master  who  had  bestowed  it  might;  if  such  had  been 
his  pleasure,  have  withheld. 
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William,  therefore,  righteously  and  prudently 
determined  to  observe  the  promises  contained  in  his 
declaration,  and  to  leave  to  the  Legislature  the  office 
rtf  settling  the  government.  So  carefully  did  he 
avoid  whatever  looked  like  usurpation,  that  he 
would  not,  without  some  semblance  of  parliament¬ 
ary  authority,  tnke  upon  himself  even  to  convoke 
the  estates  of  the  realm,  or  to  direct  the  executive 
administration  during  the  elections.  Authority 
strictly  parliamentary  .Here  was  none  in  the  state; 
but  it  was  possible  to  bring  together,  in  a  few  hours, 
an  assembly  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  nation 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  respect  due  to  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  One  chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  who  were  then 
in  London,  and  another  of  old  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  otl  the  magistrates  of  the 
dty.  Phe  scheme  was  ingenious,  and  was  promptly 
executed.  The  peers  were  summoned  to  St.  James’s 
on  the  twenty-first  of  December.  About  seventy 
attended.  The  prince  requested  them  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
result  of  t  heir  deliberations.  Shortly  after  appeared 
a  notice  inviting  all  gentlemen  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  to  attend  his  highness  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-sixth.  The  aldermen  of  London  were 
also  summoned,  and  the  common  council  was  re¬ 
quested  to  send  a  deputation.  * 

It  has  often  been  asked  in  a  reproachful  tone, 
why  the  invitation  was  not  extended  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  answer  is  obvious.  One 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation  com¬ 
plained  was  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament 
had  been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses 
had  been  returned  by  constituent  bodies  remodelled 
in  a  manner  which  was  generally  regarded  as  ille¬ 
gal,  and  which  tne  prince  had,  in  his  declaration, 
condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before  his 
downfall,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal 
franchises.  It  would  surely  have  been  the  height 
of  inconsistency  in  William,  after  taking  up  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  invaded  charters 
of  corporations,  to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the  Lords  met 
fn  their  own  house.  That  day  was  employed  in  set¬ 
tling  the  order  of  proceeding.  A  clerk  was  appoint¬ 
ed;  and,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  of 
the  twelve  judges,  some  sergeants  and  barristers  of 
great  note,  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  advice  on  legal  points.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  taken  into  consideration  .f 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and 
the  sitting  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful. 

A  strong  party  among  the  peers  still  cherished  the 
hope  that  the  Constitution  and  religion  of  England 
might  be  secured  without  the.  deposition  of  the  king. 

This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  address  to 
him,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as 
might  remove  the  discontents  and  apprehensions 
which  his  past  conduct  had  excited.  Sancroft,  who, 
since  the  return  of  James  from  Kent  to  White¬ 
hall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  determined 
to  come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this  occasion,  and 
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to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists.  Seve¬ 
ral  messengers  were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letters 
for  the  king.  He  was  assured  that  his  interests 
would  be  strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could, 
at  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to  renounce 
designs  abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  followed  him,  in  order  to  implore 
him,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith,  not  to  carry 
the  vain  contest  further.  J 

The  advice  was  good,  but  James  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  take  it.  His  understanding  had  always 
been  dull  and  feeble;  and,  such  as  it  was,  woman¬ 
ish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  disabled  him 
from  using  it.  He  was  aware  that  his  flight  was 
the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded  and 
which  his  enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had 
been  serious  personal  risk  in  remaining,  the.  occa¬ 
sion  was  one  on  which  he  ought  to  have  thought 
it  infamous  to  flinch;  for  the  question  was  whether 
he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an  ancestral 
throne,  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  But 
in  his  mind  all  other  feelinsrs  had  given  place  to  a 
craven  fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the  agents  whom 
his  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester  he  had  only  one 
answer.  His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vain  he  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  ap¬ 
prehension;  that  common  sense,  if  not  principle, 
would  restrain  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  incurring 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and  parricide;  and 
that  many,  who  never  would  consent  to  depose 
their  sovereign  while  he  remained  on  English 
ground,  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  by  his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered 
every  other  feeling.  He  determined  to  depart;  and 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so r  He  was  negligently 
guarded;  all  persons  were  suffered  to  repair  to  him; 
vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  distance; 
and  their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been 
wise,  the  pains  which  his  keepers  took  to  facilitate  his 
escape  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he 
ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth,  the  snare 
was  so  ostentatiously  exhibited  that  it  could  impose 
on  not  iing  but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 

The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  the 
king  assured  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  bad  been 
sent  to  him  fr  )m  London  with  intelligence  and  ad¬ 
vice  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the  morning. 
He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  night,  and,  attend¬ 
ed  by  Berwick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went 
through  the  garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Medway. 

A  small  skiff  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn 
of  Sunday  the  fugitives  were  on  board  of  a  smack 
which  was  running  down  the  ’Thames.  § 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached 
London.  The  king’s  adherents  were  confounded. 
The  Whigs  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good- 
news  encouraged  the  prince  to  take  a  bold  and  inn 
portant  step.  He  knew  that  communications  were 
passing  between  the  French  embassy  and  the  party 
hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that 
embassy  all  the  arts  of  corruption  were  well  under¬ 
stood;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  at  such 
a  conjuncture,  neither  intrigues  nor  pistoles  would 
be  spared.  Barillon  was  most  desirous  to  remain 
a  few  days  longer  in  London,  and  for  that  end  omit- 
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ted  no  art  which  could  conciliate  the  victorious  party. 
In  the  streets  he  quieted  the  populace,  who  looked 
angrily  at  his  coach,  by  throwing  money  among 
them.  At  his  table  he  publicly  drank  the  health 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  William  was  not 
to  be  so  cajoled.  He  had  not,  indeed,  taken  on  him¬ 
self  to  exercise  regal  authority ;  but  he  was  a  gene¬ 
ral;  and,  as  such,  he  was  not  bound  to  tolerate 
within  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 
occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  spy.  Before  that  day  closed  Barillon  was  in¬ 
formed  that  he  must  leave  England  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short  delay;  but 
minutes  were  precious  :  the  order  was  repeated  in 
more  peremptory  terms;  and  he.  unwillingly  set  off 
for  Dover.  That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance 
might  he  omitted,  he  was  escorted  to*  the  coast  by 
one  of  his  Protestant  countrymen  whom  persecu¬ 
tion  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was  the  resent¬ 
ment  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and  arro¬ 
gance,  that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not 
generally  disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  conduct  loudly  applauded  him  for  retorting 
with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence  with  which  Louis 
had,  during  many  years,  treated  every  court  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  * 

On  Monday  the  Loids  met  again.  Halifax  was 
chosen  to  preside.  The  primate  was  absent,  the 
Royalists  sad  and  gloomy,  the  Whigs  eager  and 
in  high  spirits.  It  was  known  that  James  had  left 
a  letter  behind  him.  Some  of  his  friends  moved 
that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it 
might  contain  propositions  which  might  furnish  a 
basis  for  a  happy  settlement.  On  this  motion  the 
previous  question  was  put  and  carried.  Godolphin, 
who  was  known  not  .to  be  unfriendly  to  his  old 
master,  uttered  a  few  words  which  wTere  decisive. 
“  I  have  seen  the  paper,”  he  said,  “  and  I  grieve  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  will  give  your 
lordships  any  satisfaction.”  In  truth,  it  contained 
no  expression  of  regret  for  past  errors;  it  held  out 
no  hope  that  those  errors  would  for  the  future  be 
avoided ;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  malice  of  William  and  on  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  a  nation  deluded  by  the  specious  names  of 
religion  and  property.  None  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  a  prince 
whom  the  most  rigid  discipline  of  adversity  seemed 
only  to  have  made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said  about  inquiring  into  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  W  ales;  but  the  Whig  peers  treated  the 
suggestion  with  disdain.  “  I  did  not  expect,  my 
lords.”  exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 
Roundhead,  who  had  commanded  a  regiment 
against  Charles  the  First  at  Edgehill,  “I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  any  body  at  this  time  of  dav  men¬ 
tion  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
I  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him.” 
After  a  long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two 
addresses  should  be  presented  to  William.  One 
address  requested  him  to  take  on  himself  provision¬ 
ally  the  administration  of  the  government;  the 
other  recommended  that  he  should,  by  circular  let¬ 
ters  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  the 
constituent  bodies  ot  the  kingdom  to  send  up  re¬ 
presentatives  to  W  estminster.  At  the  same  time, 
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the  peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  ordtx 
banishing  all  Papists,  except  a  few  privileged  per¬ 
sons,  from  London  and  the  vicinity.f 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  prince 
on  the  following  day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commoners  whom  he 
had  called  together.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  he¬ 
reditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this  moment  to  be 
punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  un¬ 
willing  to  recognize  a  co-ordinate  authority  in  an 
assembly  unknown  to  the  law.  They  conceived 
that  they  were  a  real  House  of  Lords.  The  other 
chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock  House  of 
Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  any  decision  till  he  had  as¬ 
certained  the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  for* 
merly  been  honoured  .with  the  confidence  of  the 
counties  and  towns  of  England.^ 

The  Commoners  who  had  been  summoned  met 
in  Saint  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  formed  a  numer¬ 
ous  assembly.  They  placed  in  the  chair  Henry 
Powle,  who  had  represented  Cirencester  in  several 
Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similar  to 
those  which  the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No 
difference  of  opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  ques¬ 
tion;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which  were  made 
to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form  were  put  down 
by  the  general  contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  prince  to  administer  the  government 
without  some  distinguishing  title,  such  as  Regent 
or  Protector.  Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had 
no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politician  versed  in 
the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  disdain  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a 
moment  when  union  and  promptitude  were  of  the. 
highest  importance.  “  We  shall  sit  here  very  long,” 
he  said,  “if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive  how 
such  a  thing  is  possible and  the  assembly  thought 
the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved.§ 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  prince.  He  forthwith  announced  his 
determination  to  comply  with  the  joint  request  of 
the  two  councils  which  he  had  called,  to  issue  let¬ 
ters  summoning  a  convention  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and,  till  the  Convention  should  meet,  to  take 
on  himself  the  executive  administration. || 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.  The  whole 
machine  of  government  was  disordered.  The  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  had  abandoned  their  functions. 
The  officers  of  the  revenue  had  ceased  to  collect 
the  taxes.  The  army  which  Feversham  had  dis¬ 
banded  was  still  in  confusion,  and  ready  to  break 
out  into  mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less 
alarming  state.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown;  and 
only  forty  thousand  pounds  remained  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  The  prince  addressed  himself  with  vigour 
to  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a 
proclamation  by  which  all  magistrates  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  office,  and  another  containing  orders  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue/!  The  new  modelling 
of  the  army  went  rapidly  on;  many  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  whom  James  had  removed  from 
- - - — - - — - _ 

pamphlets  only  by  his  initials,  and  these  were  sometimes 
misinterpreted.  Eachard  attributes  the  cavil  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell ;  but  T  have  no  doubt  that  Oldmixon  is  right 
in  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Sawyer. 
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the  command  of  the  English  regiments  were  rcap- 
pomtod.  A  way  was  found  of  employing  the  thou¬ 
sands  ot  Irish  soldiers  whom  James  had  brought 
into  England.  They  could  not  safely  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  a  country  where  they  were  objects  of 
religious  and  national  animosity.  ‘  They  could  not 
safely  bo  sent  home  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  Tyr- 
connel  ft  was  therefore  determined  that  they 
sboi.ld  be  sent  to  the  Continent,  where  they  might 
under  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Austria,  render 
indirect  but  effectual  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
^nglisf  Constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his  command,  and 
the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assurances  that  every 
sailor  should  speedily  receive  his  due.  The  city  of  1 
London  undertook  to  extricate  the  prince  from  his 
financial  difficulties.  The  common  council,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  proof, 
both  ot  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
merchants  of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
t  .  w"ole  sum  'V«S  raised  on  no  security  but  the 
princes  word.  A  few  weeks  before  James  had 
been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller  sum,  though 
he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to  pledge 
valuable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days,  the  confusion  which  the  in¬ 
vasion.  the  insurrection,  the  (light  of  James,  and  the 
suspension  Of  all  regular  government  had  produced 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  wore  again  its  ac¬ 
customed  aspect.  There  was  a  general  sense  of 
security.  Even  the  classes  which  were  most  ob¬ 
noxious  to  public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  a  persecution,  were  protected  Ity 
the  politic  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Persons 
deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the 
late  reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in  safety,  but 
ottered  themselves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  tin 
Convention.  Mulgrave  was  received  not  ungra¬ 
ciously  at  St.  James’s.  Feversham  was  released 
trom  arrest,  and  was  permitted  to  resume  the  only 
office  for  which  lie  was  qualified,  that  of  keeping 
the  bank  at  the  queen  dowager’s  basset  table.  But 
no  hotly  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to  feel  grate¬ 
ful  to  William  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe 
resolutions  which  the  poors  had  passed  against  the 
professors  of  a  religion  generally  abhorred  by  the 
nation;  but,  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the 
prince,  those  resolutions  were  practically  annulled. 

On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  he  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He 
now  renewed  those  orders,  and  directed  Unmet  to 
sec  that  they  were  strictly  obeyed.  A  better  choice 
could  not  have  been  made;  for  Burnet  was  a  man 
of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his  heart 
always  warmed  toward  the  unhappy;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantee  to  the  most  zealous  Protestants 
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ht  u  ,°  thf  reIi«ion  would  be  safe  in 
thha"  r-  Hl>  1‘ste"e,d  kint]|y  to  the  complaint, 
f  the  Roman  Catholics,  procured  passports  for 
those  who  Wished  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  him¬ 
self  to  Newgate  to  visit  the  prelates  who  were  im- 
,  f lsoned  there'  He  ordered  them  to  he  removed  to 
a  more  commodious  apartment,  and  supplied  with 
every  induigcuce  ;  he  solemnly  assured  them  that 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and 
bat,  as  soon  as  the  prince  could  venture  to  act  as 
he  wished,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
(Spanish  minister  reported  to  his  government,  and, 
through  his  government,  to  the  Pope,  that  no  Ca- 
|  thohe  need  feel  any  scruple  of  conscience  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  revolution  in  England;  that,  for 
the  danger  to  which  the  members  of  the  true  Church 

tWewXred’  Rl°ne  Was  resP°nsible,  and 

bat  W  dham  alone  had  saved  them  from  a  san¬ 
guinary  persecution.f 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfac 
tion  with  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  sovereign  pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vas¬ 
salage  ot  England  was  at  an  end.  When  it  was 
known  at  Madnd  that  William  was  in  the  full  ca¬ 
reer  ot  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  eoun- 
c  of  state  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an  event 
which,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  most  aus¬ 
picious,  should  he  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
true  Church.}:  But  the  tolerant  poliev  of  the  prince 
soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  elevation  was  seen 
with  scarcely  less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  gran¬ 
dees  of  Castile  than  by  the  English  Whigs 

With  very  different  feelings  had  the  news  of 
this  great  revolution  been  received  in  France.  The 
politics  of  a  long,  eventful,  and  glorious  reign  had 
been  confounded  in  a  day.  England  was  a-ain 
the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Crom.well ;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were 
completely  changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
this  new  power  into  tho  system.  The  Parisians 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  was  passing  in  Lon¬ 
don.  National  and  religious  feeling  impelled  them 
to  take  the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  English  Constitution.  They  abominated  the 
English  Church.  Our  revolution  appeared  to  them 
not  ns  the  triumph  of  public  liberty  over  despotism 
but  as  a  frightful  domestic  tragedy,  in  which  a  ven¬ 
erable  and  pious  Servius  was  "hurled  from  his 
throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  chariot 
wheels  ot  a  Tullia.  They  cried  shame  on  the 
traitorous  captains,  execrated  the  unnatural  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing 
tempered,  however,  by  the  respect  which  valour  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  success  seldom  fail  to  inspire.?  The 
queen,  exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain,  with 
the  infant  heir  of  the  three  crowns  clasped  to  her 
breast,  the  king  stopped,  robbed,,  and  outraged  by 
ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  inter¬ 
est  to  all  I' ranee.  But  Louis  saw  with  peculiar 
emotion  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  All 
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t  Durnnt,  i.  802:  Ronquillo,  .Tan.  A,  Fob,  -A,  1689.  Tho 
originals  of  those  dispatch,  a  worn  intrusted  to  mo  by  tho 
kindness  of  the  late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord 
Holland.  From  the  latter  dispatch  I  will  quotes  very  few 
words;  “  La  tenia  de  S  M.  Britain. \n  :i  seguir  imprudentos 
consejos  perdid  a  los  Cutolieos  aquolla  quietud  en  quo  leg 
dexo  Carlos  segumlo  V.  K  asegtire  u  su  Santidad  quo 
mas  saonr  ■  del  Principe  para  Ira  Catolicos  quo  pudiera 
sacar  del  Roy  » 
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I  On  December  J  •*,  1688,  tho  Admiral  of  Castile  gave 
hr:  opinion  thus:  “Kata  materia es  de  calidad  quo  no  puede 

v'Vi'  . . . r  *>>r!ra  sa«raatt  r,,|iHion  *  cl  sorvicio  d« 

V.  M„  porque,  si  el  Principe  de  Orange  tiene  huenos  suo- 
cesos,  nos  esoguraremos  de  Franceses,  pero  peligrari  la 
religion.”  The  council  was  much  pleased  on  February  l'1 
by  a  letter  of  the  prince,  in  which  he  promised  “quo  foa 
Catolicos  quo  so  portaren  con  prudencia  no  scan  molest*, 
dos.  V  goeen  libertad  do  eoncieneia,  por  ser  contra  su  dio- 
tamen  el  forzar  ni  castigar  por  esta  razon  6  nndie  ” 
i  Hi  the  chapter  of  La  Bruy  re,  entitled  “Sur  lea  Juge- 
mens,”  is  a  passage  which  deserves  to  be  read,  as  showing 
in  what  light  our  revolution  appeared  to  a  Frenchman  of 
distinguished  abilities. 
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the  selfish  and  all  the  generous  parts  of  his  nature  ! 
were  moved  alike.  After  many  years  of  prosperity 
he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had 
reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  England. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  expect  from  her  but  ener¬ 
getic  and  pertinacious  hostility.  A  few  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  he  might  not  unreasonably  have  hoped  to  sub¬ 
jugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law  to  Germany.  At 
present  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he 
should  be  able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a 
confederacy  such  as  Europe  had  not  seen  during 
many  ages.  From  this  position,  so  new,  so  em¬ 
barrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a  counter-rev¬ 
olution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  islands  could 
extricate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  am¬ 
bition  and  by  fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  fallen 
dynasty.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  motives 
nobler  than  ambition  or  fear  had  a  large  share  in 
determining  his  course.  His  heart  was  naturally  ] 
compassionate;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which  i 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  all  his  compassion.  His 
situation  had  prevented  his  good  feelings  from  fully 
developing  themselves.  Sympathy  is  rarely  strong 
where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition;  and 
he  was  raised  so  high  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  their  distresses  excited  in  him  only 
a  languid  pity,  such  as  that  with  which  we  regard 
the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a  famished 
red-breast  or  of  an  over-driven  post-horse.  The 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution 
ef  the  Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no  un¬ 
easiness  which  pride  and  bigotry  could  not  effectu¬ 
ally  soothe.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he 
was  capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a 
great  king  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served 
on  the  knee  by  lords,  and  who  was  now  a  destitute 
exile.  With  that  tenderness  was  mingled,  in  the 
soul  of  Louis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity.  He  would  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what  ought 
to  be  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the 
highest  station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion ;  and, 
in  truth,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a  chivalrous 
generosity  and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not  embel¬ 
lished  the  annals  of  Europe  since  the  Black  Prince 
had  stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the 
supper  on  the  field  of  Poictiers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England 
was  on  the  French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  a  palace  was  prepared  for  her  reception. 
Carriages  and  troops  of  guards  were  despatched  to 
await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  employed  to 
mend  the  Calais  road,  that  her  journey  might  be 
easy.  Lauzun  was  not  only  assured  that  his  past 
offences  were  forgiven  for  her  sake,  but  was  hon¬ 
oured  with  a  friendly  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Louis.  Mary  was  pn  the  road  toward  the  F  rench 
court  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after 
a  rough  voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of 
Ambleteuse.  Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly 
despatched  from  Versailles  to  greet  and  escort  him. 
Meanwhile  Louis,  attended  by  his  family  and  his 
nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the  exiled 
queen.  Before  his  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss 
halberdiers.  On  each  side  of  it  and  behind  it  rode 
the  body  guards,  with  cymbals  clashing  and  trum¬ 
pets  pealing.  After  him,  in  a  hundred  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came  the  most  splendid 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  embroidery.  Before  the  procession  had  gone 
far  it  was  announced  that  Mary  was  approaching. 
Louis  alighted  and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her. 
She  broke  forth  into  passionate  expressions  of  gra¬ 


titude.  “Madam,”  said  her  host,  “it  is  hut  a  roel 
ancholy  service  that  I  am  rendering  you  to-day.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter  to  render  von 
services  greater  and  more  pleasing.”  He  embraced 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  queen 
seat  herself  in  the  royal  state  coach  on  the  right 
hand.  The  cavalcade  then  turned  toward  Sain* 
Germain’s. 

At  Saint  Germain’s,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest 
swarming  with  beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  which  looks  down  on  the  windings  of  the 
Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  terrace. 
Of  the  residences  of  the  French  kings,  none  was 
built  in  a  more  salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  fairei 
prospect.  The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the 
trees,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of 
the  springs,  were  widely  famed.  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  had  been  born  there;  had.  when  a  young 
man,  held  his  court  there;  had  added  several  statelv 
pavilions  to  the  mansion  of  Francis,  and  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon,  however,  the 
magnificent  king  conceived  an  inexplicable  disgust 
for  his  birth-place.  He  quitted  Saint  Germain’s 
for  Versailles,  and  expended  sums  almost  fabulous 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  paradise  on  a  spot 
singularly  sterile  and  unwholesome,  all  sand  or  mud. 
without  wood,  without  water,  and  without  game. 
Saint  Germain’s  had  now  been  selected  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  Sumptuous 
furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in.  The  nursery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  carefully  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  thing  that  an  infant  could  require. 
One  of  the  attendants  presented  to  the  queen  the 
key  of  a  superb  casket  which  stood  in  her  apart¬ 
ment.  She  opened  the  casket,  and  found  in  it  six 
thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint 
Germain’s.  Louis  was  already  there  to  welcome 
him.  The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  so  low  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  embrace  the  knees 
of  his  protector.  Louis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tenderness.  The  two  kings 
then  entered  the  queen’s  room.  “Here  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman,”  said  Ijouis  to  Mary,  “whom  you  will  be 
glad  to  see.”  Then,  after  entreating  his  guests  to 
visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles,  and  to  let  him  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  plantations,  he  took  the  unceremonious 
leave  of  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that 
as  long  as  they  would  do  the  King  of  France  the 
favour  to  accept  of  his  hospitality,  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling  a  year  would  be  paid  them 
from  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
were  sent  for  outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Louis,  however,  was  much  lr» 
rare  and  admirable  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with 
which  he  laboured  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his 
guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost  intolerable  weight 
of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them.  He 
who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence, 
been  sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been 
more  than  once  ready  to  plunge  Europe  into  war 
rather  than  concede  the  most  frivolous  point  of  eti¬ 
quette.  was  now  punctilious  indeed,  but  punctilious 
for  his  unfortunate  friends  against  himself.  He 
gave  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  de¬ 
ceased  wife.  A  question  was  raised  whether  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  entitled  to 
be  indulged  with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the  old 
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court  of  France.  There  were  precedents  on  both 
ndes;  but  Louis  decided  the  point  against  his  own 
blood.  Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank  omitted  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of  Mary’s  robe. 
Louis  remarked  the  omission,  and  noticed  it  in  such 
a  voice  and  with  such  a  look  that  the  whole  peer¬ 
age  was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When 
Esther,  just  written  by  Racine,  was  acted  at  Saint 
Oyr,  Mary  had  the  seat  of  honour.  James  was  at 
her  right  hand.  Louis  modestly  placed  himself  on 
the  left.  Nay,  he  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own 
palace,  an  outcast  living  on  his  bounty  should  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  King  of  France;  should,  as  King 
of  France,  quarter  the  lilies  with  the  English  lions; 
and  should,  as  King  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on 
days  of  court  mourning. 

I  he  demeanor  of  the  French  nobility  on  public 
occasions  was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sove- 
reign;  but  it  was  beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent 
them  from  thinking  freely  and  from  expressing 
what  they  thought,  in  private  circles,  with  the  keen 
and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  their  nation  and 
of  their  order.  Their  opinion  of  Mary  whs  favour¬ 
able.  They  found  her  person  agreeable  and  her 
deportment  dignified.  They  respected  her  courage 
anil  her  maternal  affection,  and  they  pitied  her  ill 
fortune.  But  James  they  regarded  with  extreme 
contempt.  They  were  disgusted  by  his  insensi¬ 
bility,  by  the  cool  wav  in  which  he  talked  to  every 
body  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  childish  pleasure  which 
he  took  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles. 
This  strange  apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philoso¬ 
phy  or  religion,  hut  to  stupidity  and  meanness  of 
spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody  who  had  the 
honour  to  hear  his  Britannic  majesty  tell  his  own 
story  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Germain’s 
and  h's  son-in-law  at  Saint  James’s.* 

Tn  the  United  Provinces,  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tidings  from  England  was  even  greater 
than  in  France.  This  was  the  moment  at  which 
the  Batavian  federation  reached  the  highest  point 
of  power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutch 
nation  had  been  intense.  Never  had  there  been 
such  crowds  in  the  churches.  Never  had  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  preachers  been  so  ardent.  The 
inhabitants  of  thi*  Hague  could  not  be  restrained 
from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house  was  so  closely 
beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  night,  that  scarcely 
any  person  ventured  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  his  chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  ground.f 
As  mail  after  mail  arrived  with  news  of  the  prince’s 
progress,  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  rose  higher 
and  higher  ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that 
he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords,  and  of  a 
council  of  eminent  Commoners,  taken  on  himself 
the  executive  administration,  a  general  cry  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch  factions."  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  mission  was,  with  great  speed,  dis¬ 
patched  to  congratulate  him.  Dykvelt,  whose 
adroitness  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  poli¬ 
tics  made  his  assistance,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
peculiarly  valuable,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors; 
and  xvith  him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen.  a  bur¬ 
gomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems  to  have  been 


*  My  account,  of  the  reception  of  James  and  his  wife  in 
France  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
8evi'rn(‘  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dangeau. 

t  Albeville  to  Preston,  Nov.  23,  Dec.  3,  1688,  in  the 
Mackintosh  Collection. 

t“’Tia  hier  nu  Hosanna:  maar  ’t  zal,  veelligt,  haast 
Kruist  hem,  kruist  hem,  zyn  ”  Witsen,  MS  in  Wagenaar, 
book  ixi.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that,  a  very  few  years 
before,  Richard  Duke,  a  Tory  poet,  once  well  known,  but 
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selected  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  Europe 
that,  the  long  feud  between  the  house  of  Orange 
and  the  chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  On 
the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and  Witsen  made 
their  appearance  at  Westminster.  William  talked 
to  them  with  a  frankness  and  an  effusion  of  heart 
which  seldom  appeared  in  his  conversations  with 
L<nglishmen.  His  first  words  were,  “  Well,  and 
what  do  our  friends  at  home  say  now?”  In  truth 
the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical  nature  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  moved  was  the  applause  of 
his  dear  native  country.  Of  his  immense  popula¬ 
rity  in  England  he  spoke  with  cold  disdain,  and 
predicted,  too  truly,  the  reaction  which  followed. 

Here,  said  he,  “the  cry  is  all  Hosannah  to-day, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crucify  him  to-morrow.”  t 
On  the  following  day  the  first  members  of  the 
Convention  were  chosen.  The  city  of  London  led 
the  way,  and  elected,  without  any  contest,  four  great 
merchants  who  were  zealous  Whigs.  The  king 
and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many  returning 
officers  would  treat  the  prince’s  letter  as  a  nullitv  ; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.  The  elections 
went  on  rapidly  and  smoothly.  There  were  scarcely 
any  contests ;  for  the  nation  had,  during  more  than 
a  year,  been  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  a  Par¬ 
liament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been  twice  issued  and 
twice  recalled.  Some  constituent  bodies  had,  under 
those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  re¬ 
presentatives.  There  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had  not,  many 
months  before,  fixed  upon  candidates,  good  Pro¬ 
testants,  whom  no  exertion  must  be  spared  to 
carry,  in  defiance  of  the  king  and  of  the  lord 
lieutenant;  and  these  candidates  were  now  gene¬ 
rally  returned  without  opposition. 

The  prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in 
the  public  service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise 
those  arts  which  had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on 
the  late  government.  He  especially  directed  that 
no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  any  town 
where  an  election  was  going  on.§  His  admirers 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to 
have  been  able  to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  was  fairly  taken.  It  is  true  that  he 
risked  little.  The  party  which  was  attached  to  him 
was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  full  of  life  and  energy. 
The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  expect  serious 
opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened,  out  of 
humour  with  itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour 
with  its  natural  chief.  A  great  majority,  therefore, 
of  the  shires  and  boroughs  returned  Whig  mem¬ 
bers. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  his  guar¬ 
dianship  now  extended.  Scotland  had  risen  on  her 
tyrants.  All  the  regular  soldiers  by  whom  she  had 
long  been  held  down  had  been'sutnmoned  by  James 
to  his  help  against  the  Dutch  invaders,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which,  under  the 
command  ol  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
Every  mail  which  had  gone  northward  during  the 
eventful  month  of  November  had  carried  news 
which  stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppressed  Scots. 

M  hile  the  event^of  the  military  operations  was  still 


novr  scarcely  remembered,  except  by  Johnson's  biopraphi 
cal  sketch,  had  used  exactly  the  same  illustration  aboul 
J ames : 

“Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry, 

Hosanna  first,  and  after  crucify!*’ — The  Review. 

Dispatch  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  extraordinary,  /as 
yftp,  1689;  Citters,  same  date. 

I  London  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  163j. 
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doubtful,  there,  were  at  Edinburgh  riots  and  cla¬ 
mours  which  became  more  menacing  after  James 
retreated  from  Salisbury.  Great  crowds  as¬ 
sembled  at  first  by  night,  and  then  by  broad  day¬ 
light.  Popes  were  publicly  burned;  loud  shouts 
were  raised  for  a  free  Parliament ;  placards  were 
stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  crown.  Among  those  ministers,  Perth, 
as  filling  the  great  place  of  chancellor,  as  standing 
nigh  in  the  royal  favour,  as  an  apostate  from  the  Re¬ 
formed  faith,  and  as  the  man  who  had  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  thumb-screw  into  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  country,  was  the  most  detested.  His  nerves 
were  weak,  his  spirit  abject;  and  the  only  courage 
which  he  possessed  was  that  evil  courage  whit’t 
braves  infamy,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  thetrr- 
ments  of  others.  His  post,  at  such  a  time,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  council  board;  but  his  heart  failed 
him;  and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  his  coun¬ 
try  seat  from  the  danger  which,  as  he  judged  by 
the  looks  and  cries  of  the  fierce  and  resolute  popu¬ 
lace  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong 
guard  escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummond;  but 
scarcely  had  he  departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A 
few  troops  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but 
were  overpowered.  The  palace  of  Holyrood,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
and  printing-house,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge 
heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pic¬ 
tures  were  burned  in  the  High  Street.  In  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the  tidings  of  the 
king’s  flight.  The  members  of  the  government 
gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the  popular 
fury,  and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then 
common  among  Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy 
Council  by  one  proclamation  ordered  that  all  Pa¬ 
pists  should  be  disarmed,  and  by  another  invited 
Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure  reli¬ 
gion.  The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call. 
Town  and  country  were  already  up  in  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were 
the  only  regions  in  which  there  was  the  least  chance 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  make  head;  and 
both  Nithsdale  and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied 
by  bands  of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  the 
insurgents  were  some  fierce  and  moody  men  who 
had  formerly  disowned  Argyle,  and  who  were  now 
equally  eager  to  disown  William.  His  highness, 
they  said  was  plainly  a  malignant.  There  was 
not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in  his  declaration. 
The  Dutch  were  a  people  with  whom  no  true  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Lord  would  unite.  They  consorted 
with  Lutherans;  and  a  Lutheran  was  as  much  a 
child  of  perdition  as  a  Jesuit.  The  general  voice 
of  the  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned  the 
growl  of  this  hateful  faction.* 

The  commotion  sopn  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castle  Drummond.  Perth  found  that  he  was 
no  longer  safe  among  his  own  servants  and  tenants. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  as  bitter  as  that 
into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had  often  thrown 
better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
the  rites  of  his  new  church.  He  importuned  his 
priests  for  comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and  commu¬ 
nicated ;  but  his  faith  was  weak;  and  he  owned 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devotions,  the  strong  ter¬ 
rors  of  death  were  upon  him.  At  this  time  he 
learned  that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board 
of  a  ship  which  lay  off  Brentisland.  He  disguised 


•The  Sixth  Collection  of  Papers,  1689;  Wodrorv,  III.,  xii. 
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himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  aftet  a  long  arid 
difficult  journey  by  unfrequented  paths  over  the 
Ochill  Mountains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snow, 
he  succeeded  in  embarking;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  he  had  been  recognized,  and  the  alarm 
had  been  given.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  cruel  renegade  was  on  the  waters,  and  that  he 
had  gold  with  him,  pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  by 
hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track.  A  skiff 
commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer,  overtook  the  flying 
vessel  and  boarded  her.  Perth  was  dragged  out  of 
the  hold  on  deck  in  woman’s  clothes,  stripped,  hus¬ 
tled,  and  plundered.  Bayonets  were  held  to  his 
breast.  Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries,  he 
was  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  flung  into  the  com¬ 
mon  jail  at  Kirkaldy.  Thence,  by  order  of  the 
council  over  which  he  had  lately  presided,  and 
which  was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  partakers 
in  his  guilt,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  that  he  was  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  his 
place  of  confinement;  but  even  rigid  Puritans  for¬ 
got  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  of  the  work.  The 
churches  poured  forth  their  congregations  as  the 
torturer  passed  by,  and  the  noise  of  threats,  exe¬ 
crations,  and  screams  of  hatred  accompanied  him 
to  the  gate  of  his  prison.f 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when 
the  prince  arrived  there,  and  many  others  now  has¬ 
tened  thither  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the 
seventh  of  January  he  requested  them  to  attend 
him  at  Whitehall.  The  assemblage  was  large  and 
respectable.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a  house  of 
almost  regal  dignity,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  They  were  accompanied  by  thirty  lords 
and  about  eighty  gentlemen  of  note.  William  de¬ 
sired  them  to  consult  together,  and  to  let  him  know 
in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left  them 
to  deliberate  unrestrained  by  hiS  presence.  They 
repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and  put  Hamilton 
into  the  chair.  Though  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates  lasted  three 
days,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of 
the  debaters.  Arran  ventured  to  recommend  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  king.  But  this  motion  was  ill 
received  by  the  mover’s  father  and  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly,  and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder.  At  length 
resolutions  were  carried  closely  resembling  the  re¬ 
solutions  which  the  English  lords  and  commoners 
had  presented  to  the  prince  a  few  days  before.  He 
was  requested  to  call  together  a  convention  of  the 
estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  fourteenth  of  March 
for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  that  day,  to  take 
on  himself  the  civil  and  military  administration. 
To  this  request  he  acceded;  and  thenceforth  the 
government  of  the  whole  island  was  in  his  hands.J 
The  decisive  moment  approached ;  and  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  public  mind  rose  to  the  height.  Knots 
of  politicians  were  every  where  whispering  and 
consulting.  The  coffee-houses  were  in  a  ferment. 
The  presses  of  the  capital  never  rested.  Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough 
may  still  be  collected  to  form  several  volumes ;  and 
from  those  pamphlets  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  parties. 

There  was  a  very  small  faction  which  wished  to 


t  Perth  to  Lady  Errol,  Dec.  29,  1688 ;  to  Melfort,  Der.  21 
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recall  James  without  stipulations.  There  was  also 
a  very  small  faction  which  wished  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  to  intrust  the  administration  to  a 
council  of  s"ate  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince 
of  0 range.  But  these  extreme  opinions  were  gen¬ 
erally  held  in  abhorrence.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  consisted  of  persons  in  whom 
love  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  love  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  were  combined,  though  in  different 
proporlions,  and  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  un¬ 
conditional  restoration  of  the  kin^. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the 
bigots  who  still  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Filmer 
from  the  enthusiasts  who  still  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for  many  shades  of 
opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we 
shall  find  that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Convention  was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three 
of  these  bodies  consisted  of  Tories.  The  Whig 
party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not 
survived  the  peril  which  had  produced  it.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  during  the  prince’s  march  from  the 
west,  dissension  had  appeared  among  his  followers. 
While  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful,  that 
dissension  had,  by  his  skilful  management,  been 
easily  quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  Saint  James’s  in  triumph,  such  manage¬ 
ment  could  no  longer  be  practised.  His  victory, 
by  relieving  the  nation  from  the  strong  dread  of 
Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half  his  influ¬ 
ence.  Old  antipathies,  which  had  slept  when 
bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were  at 
the  council  board,  when  loyal  clergymen  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  bread  by  scores,  when  loyal  gentle¬ 
men  were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
by  hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active.  The 
Royalist  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  al¬ 
lied  with  all  that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  most 
hated,  with  old  parliamentary  captains  who  had 
stormed  his  country  house,  with  old  parliamentary 
commissioners  who  had  sequestrated  his  estate, 
with  men  who  had  plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery 
ami  headed  the  western  rebellion.  That  beloved 
Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he  had,  after  a  painful 
struggle,  broken  through  his  allegiance  to  the 
throne,  was  she  really  in  safety?  Or  had  he  res¬ 
cued  her  from  one  enemy  only  that  she  might  be 
exposed  to  another?  The  Popish  priests,  intleed, 
were  in  exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  No  Jesuit  or 
Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now  dared  to  show 
himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order.  But  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Independent  teachers  went  in  long  pro¬ 
cession  to  salute  the  chief  of  the  government,  and 
were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true  successors 
of  the  apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed  the 
hope  that  every  fence  which  excluded  them  from 
ecclesiastical  preferment  would  soon  be  levelled  ; 
that  the  articles  would  be  softened  down  ;  that  the 
Liturgy  would  be  garbled ;  that  Christmas  would 
cease  to  be  a  feast;  that  Good  Friday  would  cease 
to  he  a  fast ;  that  canons  on  whom  no  bishop  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the  sacred  vest¬ 
ment  of  white  linen,  distribute,  in  the  choirs  of  ca¬ 
thedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  com¬ 
municants  lolling  on  benches.  The  prince,  indeed, 
was  not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian,  but  he  was,  at 
best,  a  Latitudinarian.  He  had  no  scruple  about 
communicating  himself  in  the  Anglican  form,  but 
he  cared  not  in  what  form  other  people  communi¬ 
cated.  His  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  imbibed 
too  much  ol  his  spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under 


the  direction  of  Burnet.  She  heard  preachers  of 
different  Protestant  sects.  She  had  recently  said 
that  she.  saw  no  essential  difference  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  Reformed 
Churches.*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  should,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow  the 
example  set  by  their  fathers  in'  1641 ;  should  draw 
off  from  Roundheads  and  sectaries;  and  should,  in 
spite  of  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditary  monarch, 
uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  senti¬ 
ments  was  large  and  respectable.  It  included  abou 
one  half  of  the  House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  majority  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  clergy; 
but  it  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on  every 
side  by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party — a  section  which 
was  especially  strong  among  divines,  and  of  which 
Sherlock  was  the  chief  organ — wished  that  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  should  be  opened  with  James,  and  that  he 
should  be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on  such 
conditions  as  might  fully  secure  the  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  constitution  of  the  realm-t  It  is  evident 
that  this  plan,  though  strenuously  supported  by  the 
clergy,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  the  clergy  had  been  teaching  during 
many  years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make 
a  middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  mid¬ 
dle  way,  to  effect  a  compromise  between  two 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  compromise,  resist¬ 
ance  and  non-resistance.  The  Tories  had  formerly 
taken  their  stand  on  the  principle  of  non-resistance: 
but  that  ground  most  of  them  had  now  abandoned, 
and  were  not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The  Cav¬ 
aliers  of  England  had,  as  a  class,  been  so  deeply 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  late  rising 
against  the  king,  that  they  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  talk  at  that  moment  about  the  sacred  duty 
of  obeying  Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  disposed 
to  recall  the  prince  under  whose  misgovernment 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  without  exacting  from 
him  terms  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  him 
again  to  abuse  his  power.  They  were,  therefore, 
in  a  false  position.  Their  old  theory,  sound  or  un¬ 
sound,  was  at  least  complete  and  coherent.  If  that 
theory  were  sound,  the  king  ought  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  invited  back,  and  permitted,  if  such  were 
his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death 
for  high  treason,  to  re-establish  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  to  fill  the  Church  with  Popish  digni¬ 
taries,  and  to  place  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Popish  officers ;  but  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves 
now  seemed  to  confess,  that  theory  was  unsound, 
why  treat  with  the  king?  If  it  was  admitted  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till  he  gave  satisfac¬ 
tory  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  forever.  For  what 
satisfactory  guarantee  could  he  give  ?  How  was 
it  possible  to  draw  up  a  statute  in  language  clearer 
than  the  language  of  the  statutes  which  required 
that  the  dean  of  Christ  Church  should  be  a  Protes¬ 
tant?  How  was  it  possible  to  put  any  promise 
into  words  stronger  than  those  in  which  Jameshad 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy  ?  If  law  or 

honour  could  have  bound  him,  he  would  never 

* 


*  Albeville,  Nov.  1688. 
f  Sec  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letters  to  a  Member  of  tin 
Convention,  and  the  answer,  1689;  Burnet,  i.^09. 
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have  been  forced  to  fly  from  his  kingdom.  If  nei¬ 
ther  law  nor  honour  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely 
be  permitted  to  return  1 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  these 
arguments,  a  motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with 
James  would  have  been  made  in  the  Convention, 
and  would  have  been  supported  by  the  great  body 
of  Tories,  had  he  not  been  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  which 
arrived  from  Saint  Germain’s  brought  intelligence 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adherents.  He  did 
not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  simulate  regret  for 
his  past  errors,  or  to  promise  amendment..  He  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that  it  had  been 
his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and 
moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into 
ruin  by  imaginary  grievances.*  The  effect  of  his 
folly  and  obstinacy  was,  that  those  who  were  most 
desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne  on  fair 
conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment 
to  treat  with  him,  they  should  injure  the  cause 
which  they  wished  to  serve.  They  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  coalesce  with  another  body  of  Tories  of 
whom  Sancroft  was  the  chief.  Sanc.roft  fancied  that 
he  had  found  out  a  device  by  which  provision  might 
be  made  for  the  government  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yet  without  despoiling  him  of 
his  crown.  This  device  was  a  regency.  The  most 
uncompromising  of  those  divines  who  had  incul¬ 
cated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  never 
maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  to  a  babe 
or  to  a  madman.  It  was  universally  acknowledged 
that,  when  the  rightful  sovereign  was  intellectually 
incapable  of  performing  his  office,  a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  should  resist  the  deputy,  and  should  plead 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would 
justly  incur  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity, 
perverseness,  and  superstition — such  was  the  rea¬ 
soning  or  the  primate — had  made  James  as  unfit  to 
rule  his  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling  clothes, 
or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering 
in  the  straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course  must  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  which  had  been  taken  when  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  an  infant,  and  again  when  he  became 
lethargic.  James  could  not  be  king  in  effect,  but  he 
must  £till  continue  to  be  king  in  semblance.  Writs 
must  still  run  in  his  name.  His  image  and  super¬ 
scription  must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on  the 
great  seal.  Acts  of  Parliament  must  still  be  called 
from  the  years  of  his  reign;  but  the  administration 
must  be  taken  from  him,  and  confided  to  a  regent 
named  by  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  this  way, 
Sancroft  gravely  maintained,  the  people  would  re¬ 
main  true  to  their  allegiance;  the  oaths  of  fealty 
which  they  had  sworn  to  their  king  would  be  strictly' 
fiilfilled;  and  the  most  orthodox  Churchmen  might, 


*  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Jan.  -jL-,  168|- 
Clarendon’s  Diary,  Jan.  -fy. 

f  It  seems  incredible  that  any  man  should  really  have 
oeen  imposed  upou  by  such  nonsense.  I  therefore  think  ! 
it  right  to  quote  Bancroft's  words,  which  are  still  extant  in 
his  own  hand-writing: 

“The  political  capacity  or  authority  of  the  king,  and  his 
name  in  the  government, are  perfect,  and  can  not  fail;  but 
bis  person  being  human  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise 
privileged  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the 
defects  and  failings  of  it  He  may  therefore  be  incapable 
of  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  public 
tieasure,  4c.,  either  by  ubsence,  by  infancy,  lunacy,  deli- 
nicy,  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  casual  infirmity,  or, 
lastly,  by  some  invincible  prejudices  of  mind,  contracted 
ami  fixed  bj  education  and  habit,  with  unalterable  resolu¬ 
tions  superinduced,  in  matters  wholly  inconsistent  and  I 


without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  take  office  undef 
the  regent,  f 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  with 
the  whole  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  the  clergy 
A  week  before  the  day  for  which  the  Convention 
had  been  summoned,  a  grave  party  assembled  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the  chapel,  dined 
with  the  primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  Five  suffragans  of  the  archbishop, 
who  had  shared  his  perils  and  his  glory  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer,  were  present.  The  Earls  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  and  Ailesbury  represented  the  Tory  laity. 
The  unanimous  sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to 
be  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  him,  but  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  call 
any  other  by  the  name  of  king.  J 

Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party,  a  section 
which  looked  forward  to  an  accommodation  with 
James  and  a  section  which  was  opposed  to  any 
such  accommodation,  agreed  in  supporting  the  plan 
of  regency.  But  a  third  section,  which,  though  not 
very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influence, 
recommended  a  very  different  plan.  The  leaders 
of  this  small  hand  were  Danby  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  conceived 
that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  effecting  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  under  strictly  legal  forms.  It  was 
contrary  to  all  principle,  they  said,  that  the  king 
should  be  deposed  by  his  subjects;  nor  was  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  depose  him.  He  had  himself,  by  his 
flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise 
had  actually  taken  place.  All  constitutional  law¬ 
yers  held  that  the  throne  of  England  could  not  be 
one  moment  vacant.  The  next  heir  had  therefore 
succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the  next  heir  I  As 
to  the  infant  who  had  been  carried  into  France,  his 
entrance  into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many* 
suspicious  circumstances.  It  was  due  to  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  to  the  nation  that 
all  doubts  should  he  cleared  up.  An  investigation 
had  been  solemnly  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  by  her  husband:  and  would 
have  been  instituted  if  the  parties  who  were  accused 
of  fraud  had  not  taken  a  course  which,  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  case,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  guilt.  They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the 
issue  of  a  solemn  parliamentary  proceeding;  they 
had  stolen  away  into  a  foreign  country ;  they  had 
carried  with  them  the  child ;  they  had  carried  with 
them  all  those  French  and  Italian  women  of  the 
bed-chamber  who,  if  there  had  been  foul  play,  must 
have  been  privy  to  it,  and  who-  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross  examina¬ 
tion.  To  admit  the  boy’s  claim  without  inquiry 
was  impossible;  and  those  who  called  themselves 
his  parents  had  made  inquiry  impossible.  Judg- 


incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion,  peace,  and  true  policy 
of  the  kingdom.  In  all  these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be 
some  one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  supply  such  defect, 
and  vicariously  to  him,  and  by  his  power  and  authority, 
to  direct  public  affairs.  And  this  done,  I  say  further,  that 
all  proceedings,  authorities,  commissions,  grants,  4c.,  is¬ 
sued  as  formerly,  are  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents,  and  the 
people's  allegiance  is  the  same  still,  their  oaths  and  obliga¬ 
tions  no  way  thwarted . So  long  as  the  government 

moves  by  the  king’s  authority,  and  in  his  name,  all  those 
sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  proceedings  are  kept,  and 
no  man’s  conscience  burdened  with  any  thing  he  needs 
scruple  to  undertake  ” — Tanner  MS.;  Doyly’s  Life  of  San¬ 
croft.  It  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the  ere* 
tures  of  James  made  themselves  merry  with  the  good 
archbishop’s  English. 

J  Evelyn,  Jan.  15, 168J. 
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merit  ruust  therefore  go  against  him  by  default.  If 
he  was  wronged,  he  was  wronged,  not  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  by  those  whose  strange  conduct  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  had  justified  the  nation  in  demand¬ 
ing  mvestigation,  and  who  had  then  avoided  inves¬ 
tigation  by  flight.  He  might,  therefore,  with  per¬ 
fect  equity,  he  considered  as  a  pretender.  And  thus 
file  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  She  was  actually  Queen  Regnant.  The 
houses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She 
might,  if  such  were  her  pleasure,  make  her  husband 
her  first  minister,  and  might  even,  with  the  consent 
Of  Parliament,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  king. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any 
Other  were  few,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed  both 
by  all  who  still  bore  any  good  will  to  James  and 
by  all  the  adherents  of  William;  yet  Danby,  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  knowledge  of  parliamentary  tac¬ 
tics,  and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties 
are  nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying  squadron  can 
effect,  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
event  of  the  contest  in  suspense  till  both  Whigs 
and  Tories,  despairing  of  complete  victory,  and 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay,  should  suffer 
him  to  act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he 
might  have  succeeded  if  his  efforts  had  been  second¬ 
ed,  nay,  if  they  had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her 
whom  he  wished  to  raise  to  the  height  of  human 
greatness.  Quick-sighted  as  he  was  and  versed  in 
affairs,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded 
her  husband;  nor  was  her  old  preceptor,  Compton, 
better  informed.  William’s  manners  were  dry  and 
cold  ;  his  constitution  was  infirm,  and  his  temper 
Ijy  no  means  bland;  he  was  not  a  man  who  would 
commonly  be  thought  likely  to  inspire  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly 
constant  to  his  wife;  and  tale-bearers  had  reported 
that  she  did  not  live  happily  with  him.  The  most 
acute  politicians,  therefore,  never  suspected  that, 
with  all  his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an  empire 
qver  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned  for 
their  success  in  gallantry,  Francis  the  First  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Charles  the  Second,  had  never  obtained  over  the 
heart  of  any  woman,  and  that  the  three  kingdoms 
<jf  her  forefathers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation 
Chiefly  because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she 
could  prove  to  him  the  intensity  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  her  affection.  Danby,  in  profound  ignorance 
of  her  sentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would  defend 
her  rights,  and  that,  if  she  would  support  him,  he 
hoped  to  place  her  alone  on  the  throne.  * 

The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  sim¬ 
ple  and  consistent.  Their  doctrine  was  that  the 
foundation  of  our  government  was  a  contract  ex¬ 
presses.  on  one  side  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.  They 
Reid  that  a  sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power 
might  lawfully  be  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his 
people.  That  James  had  abused  his  power  was 
not  disputed ;  and  the  whole  Whig  party  was  ready 
to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited  it.  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  suppositious  was  a  point  not 
worth  discussing.  There  were  now  far  stronger 
reasons  than  any  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  for  excluding  him  from 


*  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Dec.  24,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  819;  Pro¬ 
posals  humbly  offered  in  behalf  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
Jan  28.  168$. 


the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to  the  royal  couch  io 
a  warming-pan,  might  possibly  prove  a  good  king 
of  England.  But  there  could  be  no  such  hope  for 
a  child  educated  by  a  father  who  was  the  most 
stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  the  seat  of  despotism  and  superstition;  in  a 
country  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty  had  dis¬ 
appeared;  where  the  States-General  had  ceased  to 
meet;  where  Parliaments  had  long  registered, 
without  one  remonstrance,  the  most  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  sovereign ;  where  valour,  genius,  learn¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  aggran¬ 
dizing  a  single  man;  where  adulation  was  the  main 
business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage; 
and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and 
in  such  a  situation,  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
his  native  land  1  Could  it  be  doubted  that  he  would 
be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  bitterly  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart 
against  the  laws  of  England! 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as-  the 
country  then  was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  succession  was  in  itself  an  evil.  They 
were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been  broken, 
the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  and 
passive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  court, 
would  be  inculcated  by  the  clergy’,  and  would  retain 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  notion 
would  still  prevail  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  all  government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  extinct,  the 
Constitution  could  never  be  secure;  fof  a  really 
limited  monarchy  can  not  long  exist  in  a  society 
which  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine,  and 
the  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Roy¬ 
alty,  in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  perfect  harmony 
with  our  liberties,  must  be  unable  to  show  any 
higher  or  more  venerable  title  than  that  by  which 
we  hold  our  liberties.  The  king  must  be  hence¬ 
forth  regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate 
indeed,  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but  subject,  like 
all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  deriving  his 
power  from  heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  may  be  said  to 
derive  their  power  from  heaven.  The  best  way  of 
effecting  this  salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  descent.  Under  sovereigns  who 
would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to 
preach  non-resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of 
government,  under  sovereigns  whose  authority, 
springing  from  resolutions  of  the  two  houses, could 
never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there  would  be 
little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two 
generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against 
two  generations  of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  the 
Whigs  were  prepared  to  declare  the  throne  vacant, 
to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to  impose  on  the  prince 
of  their  choice  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
country  against  misgovernment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  ques¬ 
tions  had  now  arrived.  At  break  of  day  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January,  the  House  of  Comrqons 
was  crowded  with  knights  and  burgesses.  On  the 
benches  appeared  many  faces  which  had  been  well 
known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his 
successor.  Most  of  those  Tory  squires,  and  of 
those  needy  retainers  of  the  court,  who  had  been 
returned  in  multitudes  to  the  Parliament  of  1085, 
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had  given  place  to  the  men  of-  the  old  country 
party,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from 
power,  who  had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the 
Lords.  Among  them  was  Powle,  deeply  read  in 
the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
by  the  gpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  senates ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
versed  in  European  politics,  and  gifted  with  a  vehe¬ 
ment  and  piercing  logic,  which  had  often,  when, 
after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been  lighted, 
roused  the  languishing  house,  and  decided  the  event 
of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was  William  Sacheve- 
rell,  an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abilities 
were,  many  years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of  Walpole  and 
Pulteney.*  With  these  eminent  persons  was 
joined  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  sur¬ 
passed  in  splendour  the  aristocratical  mansions  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden,  whose 
villa  among  the  Surrey  hills  was  described  as  a 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  with  those 
of  kings,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  by  numerous  public  monuments,  had  ob¬ 
tained  for  him,  in  the  annals  of  his  city,  a  place 
second  only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  Clayton  had, 
as  member  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
constituents,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
of  Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell.  In  1685,  the  city,  deprived  of  its  franchises 
and  governed  by  the  creatures  of  the  court,  had 
returned  four  Tory  representatives.  But  the  old 
charter  had  now  been  restored,  and  Clayton  had 
been  again  chosen  by  acclamation^  Nor  must 
John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  left  his  team, 
Wad  turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high 
fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business,  had 
sat  many  years  in  Parliament,  and,  though  retain¬ 
ing  to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian  dia¬ 
lect  of  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother 
wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  debaters  of  his  tirne.J  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans  who  now, 
after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two 
younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their 
seats  for  the  first  time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  who  weathered  together  the 
fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who,  having  been 
long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators, 
and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick:  these 
were  Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned — a  name 
then  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers, 
but  now  pronounced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding  that  which  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  warriors  and 
rulers.  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  ap¬ 
peared  the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of 
Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  university  on  which 
his  genius  had  already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar 
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character,  still  plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  th« 
Convention;  and  he  sat  there,  in  his  modest  great 
ness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  a 
speaker,  and  the  choice  which  they  made  i»uicated 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  their  opinion  touch* 
ing  the  great  questions  which  they  were  about  to 
decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  it 
had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be  placed 
in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sat  there  during 
several  years.  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to 
consideration,  descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  eloquence.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  band  of  members  from  the  western 
counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the  last  Par¬ 
liament  headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  cove¬ 
rage,  the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had 
repaired  to  the.  Dutch  head-quarters  at  Exeter,  and 
had  been  the  author  of  that  association  by  which 
the  prince’s  adherents  had  bound  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  But,  a  few  hours  before  the 
houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour 
was  against  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  who  represented  Hampshire,  stood  up, 
and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be  speaker.  Sir 
Yere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the  motion. 
A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised,  for  il 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  against  Powle’s  return;  but  the  general  cry 
of  the  House  called  him  to  the  chair,  and  the  Tories 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.§  The  mace  was 
then  laid  on  the  table,  the  list  of  members  was  called 
over,  and  the  names  of  the  defaulters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  peers,  about  a  hundred  in  number; 
had  met,  had  chosen  Halifax  to  be  their  speaker, 
and  had  appointed  several  eminent  lawyers  to  per* 
form  the  functions  which,  in  regular  Parliaments, 
belong  to  the  judge.  There  was,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  frequent  communication  between  the 
houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  prince 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till 
he  should  hear  further  from  them,  in  expressing  to 
him  their  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  ha, 
under  God,  had  wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  di¬ 
recting  that  the  thirty-first  of  January  should  he 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  that  deliver¬ 
ance.  || 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  had  appeared; 
but  both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict.  The 
Tories  were  strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower;  and  they  knew  that,  at  such  a  con¬ 
juncture,  the  house  which  should  he  the  first  to 
come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  the  least  chance 
that  the  Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  regency;  but,  if  such 
a  vote  were  sent  down  front  the  Lords  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  many 
even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  people 
might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the 
grave  responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  al 
a  crisis  which  required  union  and  expedition.  The 
Commons  had  determined  that,  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  Tory 
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Lords  therefore  proposed,  on  Friday,  the  twenty- 
fifth,  to  enter  instantly  on  the  great  business  for 
which  they  had  been  called  together;  but  their  mo- 
lives  were  clearly  discerned  and  their  tactics  frus¬ 
trated  by  Halifax,  who,  ever  since  his  return  from 
Hungerford,  had  seen  that  the-  settlement  of  the 
government  could  be  effected  on  Whig  principles 
only,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time,  allied 
himself  closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire 
moved  that  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth,  should  be 
the  day.  “By  that  time,’’  he  said,  with  more  truth 
than  discretion,  “we  may  have  some  lights  from 
below  which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance.” 
His  motion  was  carried,  but  his  language  was  se¬ 
verely  censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as 
derogatory  to  their  order.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
A  member  who  had,  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
been  one  of  Cromwell’s  lords,  Richard  Hampden, 
son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Roundheads,  and 
father  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large 
bribes  and  degrading  submissions,  narrowly  escaped 
with  life  from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  the  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  considered  James  as  no  longer  king.  Gilbert 
Dolben,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
fhc  first  who  declared  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion. 
He  was  supported  by  many  members,  particularly 
by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power 
had  in  some  measure  atoned  for  old  offences,  by 
Maynard,  whose  voice,  though  so  feeble  with  age 
that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant  benches,  still 
qommanded  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  by 
Somers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied 
Stores  of  knowledge  were  on  that  day  exhibited, 
for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
The  unblushing  forehead  and  voluble  tongue  of 
Sir  William  Williams  were  found  on  the  same 
Side.  A  lready  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and 
erf  the  worst  of  governments.  He  had  persecuted 
innocent  Papists  and  innocent  Protestants.  He 
had  been  the  patron  of  Oates  and  the  tool  of  Petre. 
His  name  was  associated  with  seditious  violence, 
which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shame  by 
all  respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism, 
abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men 
live  under  such  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  understand ; 
but  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough  for  Wil¬ 
liams.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  attack  the  fallen 
tyrant  to  whom  he  had  hired  himself  out  for  work 
which  no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court  would 
undertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six 
months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of 
servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of 
fhe  assembly.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  a  Tory 
gentleman  of  great  weight  and  ability,  hinted 
some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex¬ 
pressions  which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he 
wished  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  king. 
This  suggestion  was  so  ill  received  that  he  made 
haste  to  explain  it  away.  He  protested  that  he 
had  been  misapprehended.  He  was  convinced 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  secu¬ 
rity  for  religion,  liberty,  or  property.  To  recall 
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King  James,  or  to  treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fatal 
course;  but  many  who  would  never  consent  that 
he  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  royal 
title.  There  was  one  expedient  which  would 
remove  all  difficulties— a  regency.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  found  so  little  favor  that  Finch  did  not  venture 
to  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fanshaw,  Viscount 
Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  said  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an 
adjournment;  but  the  recommendation  was  met  by 
a  general  outcry.  Member  after  member  stood  up 
to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch.  Every 
moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious;  the  public 
anxiety  was  intense;  trade  was  suspended.  The 
minority  sullenly  submitted,'  and  suffered  the  pre¬ 
dominant  party  to  take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  would  be  was  not  perfectly 
clear,  for  the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes. 
One  class  consisted  of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs> 
who,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  their  own 
course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  charades. 
The  other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was 
necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
w'ere  desirous  to  disguise  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former  class 
wished  for  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of 
subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  class 
wished  to  rid  the  country  of  one  bad  prince  without 
promulgating  any  doctrine  which  might  be  abused 
for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just  and  salutary 
authority  of  future  monarchs.  The  former  class 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  king’s  misgovernment,  the 
latter  on  his  flight.  The  former  class  considered 
him  as  having  forfeited  his  crown,  the  latter  as 
having  resigned  it.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up 
any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whose 
assent  it  was  important  to  obtain;  but  at  length, 
out  of  many  suggestions  offered  from  different 
quarters,  a  resolution  was  framed  which  gave  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction.  It  was  moved  that  King  James 
the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  orb 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons^ 
having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi» 
cated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  become  vacant. 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  subjected 
to  criticism  as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  sentence  written  by  man ;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  sentence  written  by  man  which 
would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a  king,  by 
grossly  abusing  his  power,  may  forfeit  it,  is  true. 
That  a  king  who  absconds  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  administration,  and  leaves  his 
people  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  may,  without  any 
violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to  have  abdi¬ 
cated  his  functions,  is  also  true;  but  no  accurate 
writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  misgo- 
vernment  and  desertion,  added  together,  make  up 
an  act  of  abdication.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  tire 
mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of 
James  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  case 
against  him ;  for  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to 
a  man  misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a  man 
who  goes  wrong  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own 
mind.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine  these  me¬ 
morable  words  as  we  should  examine  a  chapter 
of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  II  they 
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effect  that  which  they  are  intended  to  effect,  they 
are  rational,  though  they  may  be  contradictory.  If 
they  fail  of  attaining  their  end,  they  are  absurd, 
(hough  they  carry  demonstration  with  them.  Logic 
admits  of  no  compromise.  The  essence  of  politics 
fe  compromise.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that 
some  of  the  most  impoitant  and  most  useful  politi¬ 
cal  instruments  in  the  world  should  be  among  the 
most  illogical  compositions  that  ever  were  penned. 
The  object  of  Somers,  of  Maynard,  and  of  the  other 
eminent  men  who  shaped  this  celebrated  motion 
was,  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definition 
and  partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration  of  a 
tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  a 
sovereign  under  whom  law  and  liberty  might  be 
secure.  This  object  they  attained  by  using  lan¬ 
guage  which,  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would 
justly  be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  major  agreed  with 
their  conclusion  if  the  major  secured  two  hundred 
votes,  and  the  conclusion  two  hundred  more.  In 
fact,  the  one  beauty  of  the  resolution  is  its  incon¬ 
sistency.  There  was  a  phrase  for  every  subdivision 
otf  the  majority.  The  mention  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  gratified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The  word 
Abdication  conciliated  politicians  of  a  more  timid 
school.  There  were  doubtless  many  fervent  Pro¬ 
testants  who  were  pleased  with  the  censure  cast  on 
the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman,  the  single  im¬ 
portant  clause  was  that  which  declared  the  throne 
vacant;  and,  if  that  clause  could  be  carried,  he 
cared  little  by  what  preamble  it  might  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  force  which  was  thus  united  made  all 
resistance  hopeless.  The  motion  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  without  a  division.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  report  should  be  instantly  made.  Powle 
returned  to  the  chair;  the  mace  was  laid  on  the 
table ;  Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution ;  the 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled 
early.  The  benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of 
the  temporal  peers  were  crowded.  Hampden  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bar,  and  put  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons  into  the  hands  of  Halifax.  The  Upper 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  and 
Danby  took  the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  Hampden  with  another  message. 
The  House  resumed,  and  was  informed  that  the 
Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be 
governed  by  a  Popish  king.  To  this  resolution, 
irreconcilable  as  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  the  peers  gave  an 
immediate  and  unanimous  assent.  The  principle 
which  was  thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to  our 
own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  states¬ 
men,  and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  Roman  Catholic  as  objectionable.  If,  in¬ 
deed.  our  sovereigns  were,  like  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  mere  civil  functionaries,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction ;  but  the 
headship  of  the  English  church  is  annexed  to  the 
English  crown,  and  there  is  no  intolerance  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  Church  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
head  who  regards  her  as  schismatical  and  heretical. f 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went 
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into  committee.  The  Tories  insisted  that  th£h 
plan  should  be  discussed  before  the  vote  cf  the 
Commons  which  declared  the  throne  vacant  was 
considered.  This  was  conceded  to  them;  and  tho 
question  was  put  whether  a  regency,  exercising 
kingly  power  during  the  life  of  James,  in  his  namq, 
would  be  the  best  expedient  for  preserving  the 
laws  and  liberties  ot  the  nation  1 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  chi£f 
speakers  in  favor  of  a  regency  were  Rochester  and 
Nottingham.  Halifax  and  Danby  led  the  other 
side.  The  primate,  strange  to  say,  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  though  earnestly  importuned  by 
the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His 
absence  drew'  on  him  many  contumelious  censuresq 
nor  have  even  his  eulogists  been  able  to  find  any 
explanation  of  it  which  raises  his  character.^  Tire 
plan  of  regency  was  his  own.  He  had,  a  few  days 
before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his  own  hand,  pro¬ 
nounced  that  plan  to  be  clearly  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted.  The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who 
supported  that  plan  had  been  carried  on  under  his 
roof.  His  situation  made  it  his  clear  duty  to  de- 
clare  publicly  what  he  thought.  Nobody  can  suspect 
him  of  personal  cowardice  or  ot  vulgar  cupidity. 
It  was  probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of  doing  wrong 
that,  at  this  great  conjuncture,  he  did  nothings 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situated  as  he 
was,  to  do  nothing  was  to  do  wrong.  A  manwht 
is  too  scrupulous  to  take  on  himself  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  an  important  crisis  ought  to  be  toe 
scrupulous  to  accept  the  place  of  first  minister  of 
the  Church  and  first  peer  of  the  realm. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Sancroft’s  mind 
should  have  been  ill  at  ease,  for  he  could  hardly  be 
blind  to  the  obvious  truth  that  the  scheme  which 
he  had  recommended  to  his  friends  was  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  all  that  he  and  his  brethren  had 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  That  the  king 
had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal 
power,  and  that  the  regal  power,  even  when  most 
grossly  abused,  could  not,  wnthout  sin,  be  resisted 
was  the  doctrine  in  which  the  Anglican  Church 
had  long  gloried.  Did  this  doctrine,  then,  really 
mean  only  that  the  king  had  a  divine  and  inde¬ 
feasible  right  to  have  his  effigy  and  name  cut  on  a 
seal  wffiich  was  daily  employed  in  despite  of  him 
for  the  purpose  of  commissioning  his  enemies  CD 
levy  war  on  him,  and  of  sending  his  friends  to  the 
gallows  for  obeying  him!  Did  the  whole  duty  of 
a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the  wrord  king  1  If 
so,  Fairfax  at  Naseby  and  Bradshaw  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  had  performed  all  the  duty  of 
good  subjects;  for  Charles  had  been  designated  by 
the  generals  who  commanded  against  him,  and 
even  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him,  as  king. 
Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Long  Parliament 
had  been  more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church 
than  the  ingenious  device  of  using  the  name  of 
Charles  against  himself.  Every  one  of  her  minis, 
ters  had  been  required  to  sign  a  declaration  cor*. 
demning  as  traitorous  the  fiction  by  w'hich  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from 
his  person.§  Yet  this  traitorous  fiction  was  now 
considered  by  the  primate  and  by  many  of  his 
suffragans  as  the  only  basis  on  which  they  coulc^ 
in  strict  conformity  with  Christiarf  principles,  erect 
a  government. 


J  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Jan.  21, 168| ;  Burnet,*  810 ;  Doji 
ly’s  Life  of  Sancroft. 

$  See  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
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The  distinction  which  Sancroft  had  borrowed 
from  the  Roundheads  of  the  preceding  generation 
subverted  from  the  foundation  that  system  of  poli¬ 
tics  which  the  Church  and  the  Universities  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  learned  from  Saint  Paul.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  had 
commanded  the  Romans  to  be  subject  to  Nero.  It 
now  appeared  that  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  only  that 
the  Romans  were  to  call  Nero  Augustus.  They 
were  perfectly.  liberty  to  chase  him  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  to  leave  him  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Parthians,  to  withstand  him  by  force  if  he 
attempted  to  return,  to  punish  all  who  aided  him 
or  corresponded  with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  tri- 
bunitian  power  and  the  consular  power,  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  senate  and  the  command  of  the  legions, 
to  Galba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  archbishop  imagined  that 
he  had  discovered  between  the  case  of  a  wrong¬ 
headed  king  and  the  case  of  a  lunatic  king  will  not 
bear  a  moment’s  examination.  It  was  plain  that 
James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which,  if 
he  had  been  a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant, 
any  tribunal  would  have  held  him  incapable  of 
executing  a  contract  or  a  will.  He  was  of  unsound 
mind  only  as  all  bad  kings  are  of  unsound  mind; 
as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of  unsound  mind 
when  he  went  to  seize  the  five  members;  as  Charles 
the  Second  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when  he 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  men¬ 
tal  unsoundness  did  not  justify  subjects  in  with¬ 
drawing  their  obedience  from  princes,  the  plan  of  a 
regency  was  evidently  indefensible.  If  this  sort  of 
mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects  in  with¬ 
drawing  their  obedience  from  princes,  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  was  completely  given  up,  and  all 
that  any  moderate  Whig  had  ever  contended  for 
was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  about  which  San¬ 
croft  and  his  disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing 
at  least  is  clear,  that,  whoever  might  be  right,  they 
were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held  that,  in  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance,  certain  conditions  were  implied;  that 
the  king  had  violated  these  conditions;  and  that 
the  oath  had  therefore  lost  its  force;  but,  if  the 
Whig  doctrine  were  false,  if  the  oath  were  still 
binding,  could  men  of  sense  really  believe  that  they 
escaped  the  guilt  of  perjury  by  voting  for  a  regen¬ 
cy  1  Could  they  affirm  that  they  bore  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  James  while  they  were,  in  defiance  of  his 
protestations  made  before  all  Europe,  authorizing 
another  person  to  receive  the  royal  revenues,  to 
summon  and  prorogue  Parliaments,  to  create  dukes 
and  earls,  to  name  bishops  and  judges,  to  pardon 
offenders,  to  command  the  forces  of  the  state,  and 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers  ?  Had 
Pascal  been  able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios  of  the  Je¬ 
suitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible  than 
that  which  now,  as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church? 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
plan  of  regency  could  be  defended  only  on  Whig 
principles.  Between  the  rational  supporters  of 
that  plan  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  question 
of  right.  All  that  remained  was  a  question  of 
expediency.  And  would  any  statesman  seriously 
contend  that  it  was  expedient  to  constitute  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  two  heads,  and  to  give  to  one  of  those 
heads  regal  power  without  regal  dignity,  and  to  the 
other  regal  dignity  without  regal  power  ?  It  was 
notorious  that  such  an  arrangement,  even  when 
njade  necessary  by  the  infancy  or  insanity  of  a 


prince,  had  serious  disadvantages.  That  times  of 
regency  were  times  of  weakness,  of  trouble,  and  of 
disaster,  was  a  truth  proved  by  the  whole  history 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and  had 
almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a  case  of  infancy 
or  of  insanity,  the  king  was  at  least  passive.  He 
could  not  actively  counterwork  the  regent.  What 
was  now  proposed  was  that  England  should  have 
two  first  magistrates,  of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind, 
waging  with  each  other  an  irreconcilable  war.  It 
was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the 
kingly  name,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly 
power,  for  the  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The 
word  king  was  a  word  of  conjuration.  It  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  minds  of  many  Englishmen  with 
the  idea  of  a  mysterious  character  derived  from 
above,  and  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  Englishmen 
with  the  idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority. 
Surely,  if  the  title  carried  with  it  such  power,  those 
who  maintained  that  James  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  all  power  could  not  deny  that  he  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government 
planned  by  the  genius  of  Sanci oft  to  last?  Every 
argument  which  could  be  urged  for  setting  it  up 
at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal  force  for  retaining 
it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  boy  who  had  been 
carried  into  France  was  really  born  of  the  queen, 
he  would  hereafter  inherit  the  divine  and  indefea¬ 
sible  right  to  be  called  king.  The  same  right  would 
very  probably  be  transmitted  from  Papist  to  Papist 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Both  the  houses  had  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  England  should  not  be  governed  by  a 
Papist.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that,  from 
generation  to  generation,  regents  would  continue 
to  administer  the  government  in  the,  name  of  va¬ 
grant  and  mendicant  kings.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  regents  must  be  appointed  by  Parliament. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  contri¬ 
vance  intended  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  sacred 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy,  would  be,  that 
the  monarchy  would  become  reaily  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urged  against 
Sancroft’s  plan.  There  was  on  the  statute-book  a 
law  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had  been  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  such  as  the 
alternate  victories  of  those  houses  had  brought  on 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law 
it  was  provided  that  no  person  should,  by  adhering 
to  a  king  in  possession,  incur  the  penalties  of  trea¬ 
son.  When  the  regicides  were  brought  to  trial 
after  the  Restoration,  some  of  them  insisted  that 
their  case  lay  within  the  equity  of  this  act.  They 
had  obeyed,  they  said,  the  government  which  was 
in.  possession,  and  were  therefore  not  traitors.  Tho 
judges  admitted  that  this  would  have  been  a  good 
defence  if  the  prisoners  had  acted  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  usurper  who,  like  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Richard  the  Third,  bore  the  regal  title,  but  declared 
that  such  a  defence  could  not  avail  men  who  had 
indicted,  sentenced,  and  executed  one  who,  in  the 
indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death-war 
rant,  was  designated  as  king.  It  followed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  whoever  should  support  a  regent  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  James  would  run  great  risk  ofbeing  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  James  should  recover 
supreme  power;  but  that  no  perse  n  could,  without 
such  a  violation  of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself  would 
hardly  venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  siding 
with  a  king  who  was  reigning,  though  wrongfully. 
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*t  Whitehall,  against  4  rightful  king  who  was  in 
tSrile  at  Saint  Germain’s.* 

It  should  seem  that  these  arguments  admit  of  no 
reply ;  and  they  were  doubtless  urged  with  force 
by  Danby,  who  had  a  wonderful  power  of  making 
every  subject  which  he  treated  clear  to  the  dullest 
mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in  fertility  of  thought 
and  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the 
orators  of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  pow¬ 
erful  were  the  Tories  in  the  Upper  House,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  their  case,  the 
defection  of  their  leader,  and  the  ability  of  their 
opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the  day.  A 
hundred  lords  divided.  Forty -nine  voted  for  a  re¬ 
gency.  fifty-one  against  it.  In  the  minority  were 
the  natural  children  of  Charles,  the  brothers-in-law 
af  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  eleven  bishops.  No  pre¬ 
late  voted  in  the  majority  except  Compton  and 

Prelaw  ney.f 

It  was  near  nine,  in  the  evening  before  the  House 
rose.  The  following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican  clergy  had, 
during  many  years,  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  in¬ 
culcate  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance 
and  passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were 
now  of  little  use;  and  many  divines  were  even  in 
doubt  whether  they  could  ventute  to  read  the  whole 
Liturgy.  The  Lower  House  had  declared  that  the 
throne  was  vacant.  The  Upper  had  not  yet  ex¬ 
pressed  any  opinion.  It  was  therefore  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  used.  Every  officiating  minister  took  his  own 
course.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  the 
petitions  for  James  were  omitted;  but  at  Saint  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  preach  before  the  Commons,  not  only 
read  to  their  faces  the  whole  service  as  it  stood  in 
the  book,  but,  before  his  sermon,  implored,  in  his 
own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  king,  and,  toward  the 
close  of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuit¬ 
ical  doctrine  that  princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed 
by  their  subjects.  The  speaker,  that  very  afternoon, 
complained  to  the  house  of  this  affront.  “You  pass 
a  vote  one  day,”  he  said,  “and  on  the  next  day  it 
is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your  own  hearing.” 
Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories,  and 
had  friends  even  among  the  Whigs;  for  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the 
evil  times  by  the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  injunction,  he  had  preached  against 
Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  very  ingeni¬ 
ously  remarked  that  the  House  had  not  ordered  the 
resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be 
published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not  only  not 
bound  to  know  any  thing  of  that  resolution,  but 
could  not  have  taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  which  he  might  have  been  called  to 
the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  ma¬ 
jority  felt  that  it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture 
to  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  and  the  subject  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  drop.J 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  Sharp’s 
sermon,  the  Lords  had  again  gone  into  a  committee 
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on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  had  ordered  he  resu 
lution  which  pronounced  the  throno  vacant  to  L* 
read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  was 
that  which  recognized  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Tory  peers  would  sutler  a  phrase  which  con¬ 
tained  the  quintessence  of  Whiggism  to  pass  un¬ 
challenged.  A  division  took  place,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  fifty-three  votes  to  sforty-six  that  the 
words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on 
the  administration  of  James  was  next  considered, 
and  was  approved  without  one  dissentient  voice. 
Some  ve/'al  objections  were  made  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  James  had  abdicated  the  government.  It 
was  urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  he  said  to 
have  'deserted  it.  This  amendment  was  adopted* 
it  should  seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate  and  with¬ 
out  a  division.  By  this  time  it  was  late,  and  the 
Lords  again  adjourned.  § 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm 
union  with  Halifax  and  the  Whigs.  The  effect  of 
this  union  had  been  that  the  plan  of  regency  had 
been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  affirmed.  The  proposition  that  James  had 
ceased  to  be  king  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the 
two  parties  which  had  made  up  the  majority;  but 
from  that  point  their  path  diverged.  The  next 
question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  throne  wag 
vacant;  and  this  was  a  question  not  merely  verbal, 
but  of  grave  practical  importance.  If  the  throne 
was  vacant,  the  estates  of  the  realm  might  place 
William  in  it;  if  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  suc¬ 
ceed  to  it  only  after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after 
Anne’s  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  aa 
established  maxim  that  our  country  could  not  he, 
even  for  a  moment,  without  a  rightful  prince.  The 
man  might  die,  but  the  magistrate  was  immortal. 
The  man  might  abdicate,  but  the  magistrate  was 
irremovable.  If,  these  politicians  said,  we  once  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  throne  is  vacant,. we-  admit  that  it  Is 
elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we  may  place  on 
it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not  after  the  English,  hut 
after  the  Polish  fashion.  Even  if  we  choose  tire 
very  person  who  would  reign  by  right  of  birth,  still 
that  person  will  reign,  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  in 
virtue  of  our  choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  what 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance.  That  salu¬ 
tary  reverence  with  which  the  blood  royal  and  the 
order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  Still  more  serious  will 
the  evil  be  if  we  not  only  fill  the  throne  by  election, 
but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who  has  doubtless  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and  who  has  wrought 
a  wonderful  deliverance  for  us,  but  who  is  not  first 
nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  succession.  If  we 
once  say  that  merit,  however  eminent,  shall  be  a 
title  to  the  crown,  we  disturb  the  very  foundations 
of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a  precedent  of  which  every 
ambitious  warrior  or  statesman  who  may  have  ren¬ 
dered  any  great  service  to  the  public  will  be  tempted 
to  avail  himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  log> 


reported  by  different  writers.  I  have  followed  Clarendon, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  make  out  lists  of  the  majority  uni 
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cally  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
to  their  consequences.  There  has  been  a  demise 
of  the  crown.  A  t  the  instant  of  the  demise  the 
next  heir  became  i  ur  lawful  sovereign.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  next  heir;  and  we 
hold  that  she  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  what  she  already  is,  our  queen. 

The  Whigs  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  or¬ 
dinary  rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution; 
that  the  great  question  now  depending  was  not  to 
be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Templars;  and 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such  saws  might 
ue  quoted  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  If  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be 
vacant,  it  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that  a  living  man 
could  have  no  heir.  James  was  still  living.  How, 
then,  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  he  his  heir? 
The  laws  of  England  had  made  full  provision  for 
the  succession  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and 
his  natural  life  terminated  together,  but  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  his 
power  terminated  before  the  close  of  his  natural  life ; 
and  with  one  of  those  very  rare  Gases  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  now  to  deal.  That  James  no  longer  filled 
the  throne  both  houses  had  pronounced.  Neither 
common  law  nor  statute  law  designated  any  person 
as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise  and 
his  decease.  It  followed  that  the  throne  was  va¬ 
cant,  and  that  the  houses  might  invite  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not  next  in  order 
of  birth  was  true;  but  this  was  no  disadvantage; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  positive  recommendation. 
Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institu¬ 
tion,  but  was  by  no  means  more  sacred  than  other 
good  political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it  into  a  religious 
mystery,  almost  as  awful  and  as  incomprehensible 
as  transubstantiation  itself.  To  keep  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  vet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject  and  noxious 
superstitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been 
associated,  and  which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
of  English  statesmen;  and  that  object  would  be  best 
attained  by  slightly  deviating  for  a  time  from  the 
general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  then  returning  to  it. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open 
breach  between  the  party  of  the  prince  and  the 
party  of  the  princess.  A  great  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire’s  house,  and  the  dispute 
was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  chief  speaker  for 
William,  Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary, 
Danby  knew  nothing.  She  had  been  some  time 
expected  in  London,  but  had  been  detained  in  Hol¬ 
land,  first  by  masses  of  ice  which  had  blocked  up 
the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong 
westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier,  the  dis¬ 
pute  would  probably  have  been  at  once  quieted. 
Halifax,  on  the  other  side,  had  no  authority  to  say 
any  thing  in  William’s  name.  The  prince,  true 
to  his  promise  that  he  would  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  government  to  the  Convention,  had  main¬ 
tained  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of 
satisfaction  or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  large  share  of  his 
confidence,  had  been  invited  to  the  meeting,  and 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  peers  to  give  them 


*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  393.  Dartmouth  says 
that  it  was  from  Fat'd  that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hint. 
This  was  a  slip  of  the  pen  very  pardonable  in  a  hasty  mar¬ 
ginal  note;  but  Dalrymple  and  others  ought  not  to  have 
copied  so  palpable  a  blunder.  Fagel  died  in  Holland,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1088,  when  William  was  at  Salisbury 
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some  information.  He  lot  g  excuse  d  himself.  At 
last  he  so  far  yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say,  “  l 
can  only  guess  at  his  highness’s  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  guess,  I  guess  that  he  would  not 
like  to  he  his  wife’s  gentleman  usher;  but  I  know 
nothing.”  “  I  know  something  now,  however,” 
said  Danby.  “I  know  enough,  and  loo  much.” 
He  then  departed,  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  Ihe  debate  which 
had  terminated  thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  That  day  had  been  fixed 
for  the  national  thanksgiving.  An  office  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several  bishops, 
among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly 
free  both  from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity 
by  which  such  compositions  were  in  that  age  too 
often  deformed,  and  sustains,  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  occasional  service  which  has  been  framed  dur¬ 
ing  two  centuries,  a  comparison  with  that  great 
model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the 
morning  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Commons 
had  desired  Burnet  to  preach  before  them  at  Saint 
Margaret’s.  He  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  which  had  been  committed  in  the  same 
place  on  the  preceding  day.  His  vigorous  and  ani¬ 
mated  discourse  doubtless  called  forth  the  loud 
hums  of  his  auditors.  It  was  not  only  printed  by 
command  of  the  House,  but  was  translated  into 
French  for  the  edification  of  foreign  Protestants.! 
The  day  closed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  whole  town  shone  brightly  with 
fireworks  and  bonfires;  the  roar  of  guns  and  tire 
pealing  of  bells  lasted  till  the  night  was  far  spent; 
but,  before  the  lights  were  extinct  and  the  streets 
silent,  an  event  had  taken  place  which  threw  a 
damp  on  the  public  joy. 

The  peers  had  repaired  from  the  Abbey  to  their 
house,  and  had  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.  The  last  words  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Commons  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  majority  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  assent  to  those  words.  To  near  fifty  lords 
who  held  that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  James 
were  now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held  that  it 
had  already  devolved  on  Mary.  The  Whigs,  find¬ 
ing  themselves  outnumbered,  tried  to  compromise 
the  dispute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the  words 
which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  simply 
to  declare  the  prince  and  princess  king  and  queen. 
It  was  manifest  that  such  a  declaration  implied, 
though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm,  all  that  the  To¬ 
ries  were  unwilling  to  concede;  for  nobody  could 
pretend  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the  regal 
office  by  right  of  birth.  To  pass  a  resolution  ac¬ 
knowledging  him  as  king  was  therefore  an  act  of 
election;  and  how  could  there  be  an  election  with¬ 
out  a  vacancy  ?  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  lords 
was  rejected  by  fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seven.  The 
q  uestion  was  then  put  whether  the  throne  was  vacant. 
The  Contents  were  only  forty-one,  the  Not  Con 
tents  fifty -five.  Of  the  minority  thirty -six  protested.! 

During  the  two  following  days  London  was  in 
an  unquiet  and  anxious  state.  The  Tories  began 
to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  again  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  their  favorite  plan  of  regency  with  better  suc¬ 
cess.  Perhaps  the  prince  himself,  when  he  found 


and  James  at  Whitehall.  The  real  person  was,  I  suppose 
Dykvelt,  Bentinck,  or  Zulestein,  most  probably  Dykvelt. 

f  Both  the  service  and  Burnet’s  sermon  ars  rtiL’  tc  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries,  and  will  repay  t\is  trouble  of 
perusal. 
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that  he  had  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might 
prefer  Sancroft’s  scheme  to  Danby’s.  It  was  bet¬ 
ter,  doubtless,  to  be  a  king  than  to  be  a  regent ;  but 
it  was  better  to  be  a  regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman 
usher.  On  the  other  side,  the  lower  and  fiercer 
class  of  Whigs,  the  old  emissaries  of  Shaftesbury, 
the  old  associates  of  College,  began  to  stir  in  the 
dty.  Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held 
threatening  language.  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  encouraged  these  assemblages, 
informed  the  peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a  pe¬ 
tition  requesting  them  instantly  to  declare  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen. 
He  was  asked  by  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
“There  are  no  hands  to  it  yet,”  he  answered;  “but, 
when  I  bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be  hands 
enough.”  This  menace  alarmed  and  disgusted  his 
own  party.  The  leading  Whigs  were,  in  truth, 
even  more  anxious  than  the  Tories  that  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  Convention  should  be  perfectly  free, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  ad¬ 
herent  of  James  to  allege  that  either  house  had 
acted  under  force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  contemptuously 
rejected.  Maynard  was  foremost  in  protesting 
against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in  the  streets  to 
overawe  the  estates  of  the  realm.  William  sent 
for  Lovelace,  expostulated  with  him  strongly,  and 
ordered  the  magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all 
unlawful  assemblies.*  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
our  revolution  is  more  deserving  of  admiration  and 
of  imitation  than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  their  disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one 
man  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capital. 

But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully  determined  to 
maintain  order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate, 
they  were  equally  determined  to  make  no  conces¬ 
sion.  James,  as  usual,  came  to  the  help  of  his 
enemies.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Convention 
had  just  arrived  in  London.  On  Saturday,  the 
second  of  February,  the  Commons,  without  a  di¬ 
vision,  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  had  been  transmitted  to  Pres¬ 
ton  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now  high  in 
favour  at  Saint  Germain’s.  The  name  of  Melfort 
was  an  abomination  to  every  Churchman.  That 
he  was  still  a  confidential  minister  was  alone  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  that  his  master’s  folly  and  perverse¬ 
ness  were  incurable.  No  member  of  either  house 
ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  came  from 
such  a  quarter  should  be  read.  The  contents, 
however,  were  well  known  to  all  the  town.  His 
majesty  exported  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  to 
despair  of  his  clemency,  and  graciously  assured 
them  that  he  would  pardon  those  who  had  betrayed 
him,  some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name. 
How  was  it  possible  to  do  any  thing  for  a  prince 
who,  vanquished,  deserted,  banished,  living  on  alms, 
told  those  who  were  the  arbiters  of  his  fate  that,  if 
they  would  set  him  on  his  throne  again,  he  would 
hang  only  a  few  of  them  If 


*  Citters,  Feb.  1689;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Feb.  2.  The 
story  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  work  entitled  Revolu¬ 
tion  I’olitics,  an  eminently  absurd  book,  yet  of  some  value 
as  a  record  of  the  foolish  reports  of  the  day.  Grey’s  De¬ 
bates. 

f  The  letter  of  James,  dated  ^4,  1689,  will  be  found 
In  Rennet.  It  is  moat  disingenuously  garbled  in  Clarke’s 
Life  of  James  See  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Feb.  2,  4;  Grey’s 
Debates;  Lords’  Journals,  Feb.  2,  4, 168^. 
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The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  th* 
Legislature  lasted  some  days  longer.  On  Monday, 
the  fourth  of  February,  the  peers  resolved  that  they 
would  insist  on  their  amendments;  but  a  protest  th 
which  thirty-nine  names  were  subscribed  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  journals.^  On  the  following  day  the 
Tories  determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  Low¬ 
er  House.  They  mustered  there  in  great  force. 
A  motion  was  made  to  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Lords.  Those  who  were  for  the  plan  of 
Sancroft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  Danby 
divided  together;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
one.  The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a  free 
conference  with  the  Lords.§ 

At  the  same  time,  strenuous  efforts  were  making 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
to  a  close.  Burnet  thought  that  the  importance  of 
the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the  great  se¬ 
cret  which  the  princess  had  confided  to  him.  He 
knew,  he  said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long 
been  her  full  determination,  even  if  she  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  regular  course  of  descent,  to  sur¬ 
render  her  power,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby  received 
from  her  an  earnest  and  almost  angry  reprimand* 
She  was,  she  wrote,  the  prince’s  wife ;  she  had  iro 
other  wish  than  to  be  subject  to  him ;  the  most  cruel 
injury  that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to  set 
her  up  as  his  competitor;  and  she  never  could  re¬ 
gard  any  person  who  took  such  a  course  as  her 
true  friend. II  The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.  Anna 
might  insist  on  her  rights  and  on  those  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  No  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  her  an> 
bition  and  to  alarm  her  conscience.  Her  uncfe 
Clarendon  was  especially  active.  A  few  weeks 
only  had  elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  belie  the  boastful 
professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert  the  royal 
cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons, 
nay,  to  propose  that  the  king  should  be  sent  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  a  foreign  land,  and  immured  in  a  fortress 
begirt  by  pestilential  marshes.  The  lure  which 
had  produced  this  strange  transformation  was  th® 
vice-royalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  proselyte  had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the 
splendid  prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He 
found  that  others  were  consulted  on  Irish  affairs. 
His  advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  obtrusively 
and  importunately  offered,  was  coldly  received. 
He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint  James’s  Palace, 
but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or  a  look.  One 
day  the  prince  was  writing;  another  day  he  wanted 
fresh  air,  and  must  ride  in  the  Park;  on  a  third  he 
was  closeted  with  officers  on  military  business,  and 
could  see  nobody.  Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  any  thing  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  determined  to  take  them  back  again.  In 
December  ambition  had  converted  him  into  a  rebel. 
In  January  disappointment  reconverted  him  into  a 
Royalist.  The  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  been  a  consistent  Tory  gave  a  peculiar  aci> 


t  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and,  mon, 
others,  by  Ralph  and  by  M.  Masure,  that  Danby  signed 
this  protest.  This  is  a  mistake.  Probably  some  person 
who  examined  the  journals  before  they  were  printed  mis 
took  Derby  for  Danby  Lords’  Journals,  Feb.  4,  168 
Evelyn,  a  few  days  before,  wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  for 
Danby.  Diary,  Jan.  29,  168^ 

5  Commons’  Journals,  Feb.  6, 168j 
|  Burnet,  i.  819. 
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mony  to  his  Toryism.*  In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement. 
He  now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his  influence 
over  the  Princess  Anne ;  but  his  influence  over  her 
was  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Churchills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two 
powerful  allies,  rillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual  direc¬ 
tor,  had  at  that  time  immense  authority,  and  Lady 
Russell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved 
By  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her 
the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  Princess  of  Den¬ 
mark,  it  was  soon  known,  was  willing  that  William 
should  reign  for  life;  and  it  was  evident  that,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  cause  ot  the  princesses  against  themselves 
as  a  hopeless  task.f 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had 
com *  1  when  ne  ought  to  explain  himself.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
and  some  other  political  leaders  of  great  note,  and, 
with  that  a;r  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
strongest  emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply 
meditated  and  weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent;  he  had 
used  neither  solicitation  nor  menace;  he  had  not 
even  suffered  a  hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get 
abroad  ;  but  a  crisis  had  now  arrived  at  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his  intentions. 
He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Con¬ 
vention.  All  that  he  claimed  for  himself  was  the 
privilege  of  declining  any  office  which  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  hold  with  honour  to  himself  and  with 
benefit  to  the  public. 

A  strong  party  was  for  a  regency.  It  was  for 
the  houses  to  determine  whether  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  wo  lid  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
had  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point;  and  he 
thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would  not 
be  regent. 

Another  party  was  for  placing  the  princess  on 
the  throne,  and  for  giving  to  him,  during  her  life, 
the  title  of  king,  and  such  a  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow  him.  He  could 
not  stoop  to  such  a  post.  He  esteemed  the  prin¬ 
cess  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem 
woman;  but  not  even  from  her  would  he  accept  a 
subordinate  and  a  precarious  place  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit 
to  be  tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the  best  of 
wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  take  any  part  in  Eng¬ 
lish  affairs;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part, 
there  was  one  part  only  which  he  could  usefully  or 
honourably  take.  If  the  estates  offered  him  the 
crown  for  life,  he  would  accept  it.  If  not,  he  should, 
without  repining,  return  to  his  native  country.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  the  Lady  Anno  and  her  posterity  should  be 
preferred  in  the  succession  to  any  children  whom 
ne  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the  Lady 
Mary.  | 

The  meeting  broke  up;  and  what  the  prince  had 
said  was  in  a  few  hours  known  all  over  London. 
That  he  must  be  king  was  now  clear.  The  only 
question  was  whether  he  should  hold  the  regal 
dignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  princess.  Hak- 


*  Clarendrn’s  Diary,  Jan.  1,  4,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 168 1; 
Burnet,  i.  807. 

t  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Feb.  5, 168  ^  ;  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
oovcfh’s  Vindication ;  Mulgrave’s  Account  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion 

I  Burnet,  i.  820.  Burnet  says  that  he  has  not  related 
Che  events  of  this  stirring  time  in  chronological  order.  I 
have  therefore  been  forced  to  arrange  them  by  guess;  but 
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fax  and  a  few  other  politicians,  who  saw  in  a 
strong  light  the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive  authority,  thought  it  desirable  that,  durmg 
William  s  life,  Mary  should  be  only  queen  consor* 
and  a  subject.  But  this  arrangement,  though  much 
might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argument,  shocked 
the  general  feeling  even  of  those  Englishmen  wht 
weie  most  attached  to  the  prince.  His  wife  had 
given  an  unprecedented  proof  of  conjugal  submis¬ 
sion  and  affection,  and  the  very  least  return  that 
could  be  made  to  her  would  he  to  bestow  on  her 
the  dignity  of  queen  regnant.  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  prince’s  adherents, 
was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  the 
bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and  vehe¬ 
mently  declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  a 
sword  in  his  highness’s  cause  if  he  had  foreseen 
that  so  shameful  an  arrangement  would  be  made. 
.No  person  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as  Bur¬ 
net.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to  his 
kind  patroness.  He  went  straight  to  William,  exv 
postulated  vehemently,  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  lesign  the  chaplainship.  “While  I  am  your 
highness’s  servant,”  said  the  brave  and  honest  di¬ 
vine,  “it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  oppose  any 
plan  which  may  have  your  countenance.  I  there¬ 
fore, desire  to  be  set  free,  that  I  may  fight  the  prin¬ 
cess’s  battle  with  every  faculty  that’  God  has  given 
me.  .  “I  think,  doctor,”  said  William,  with  char* 
acteristic  coolness,  “that  you  had  better  stay  where 
you  are.  It  will  surely  be  time  for  you  to  quit  me 
when  I  do  something  of  which  you  disapprove.” 
In  a  few  hours  the  scheme  which  had  excited  But* 
net’s  resentment  was  entirely  given  up,  and  afl 
those  who  considered  James  as  no  longer  king 
were  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  throne 
must  be  filled.  William  and  Mary  must  be  king 
and  queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appear  to¬ 
gether  on  the  coin;  writs  must  run  in  the  names 
of  both;  both  must  enjoy  all  the  personal  dignities 
and  immunities  of  royalty ;  but  the  administration, 
which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong  to 
William  alone.§ 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  free  confer 
ence  between  the  houses.  The  managers  for  the 
Lords,  in  their  robes,  took  their  seats  along  one 
side  of  the  table  in  the  Painted  Chamber:  but.  tire 
crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  cm 
the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen 
who  were  to  argue  the  question  in  vain  tried  to 
get  through.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  long  delay  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  able 
to  clear  a  passage.  || 

At  length  the  discussion  began.  A  full  report 
of  the  speeches  on  both  sides  has  come  down  to  ua 
There  are  few  students  of  history  who  have  not 
taken  up  that  report  with  eager  curiosity  and  laid 
it  down  with  disappointment.  The  question  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  was  argued  on  both  sides  as  a 
question  of  law.  The  objections  which  the  Lord* 
made  to  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  verbal 
and  technical,  and  were  met  by  verbal  and  techni¬ 
cal  answers.  Somers  vindicated  the  use  of  the 
word  abdication  by  quotations  from  Grotius  and 
Brissonius,  Spigelius  and  Bartolus.  When  ho 


I  think  that  T  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  f  lip 
letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  Dauby  arrived,  and  that 
the  prince’s  explanation  of  his  views  was  given,  between 
Thursday,  the  olst  ofr'danuary,  and  Wednesday,  the  Ctb 
of  February. 
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Was  challenged  to  show  any  authority  for  the  pro¬ 
position  that  England  could  be  without  a  sove¬ 
reign,  he  produced  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  year 
1399,  in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth  that  the 
kingly  office  was  vacant  during  the  interval  between 
the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  en¬ 
throning  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords  replied 
by  producing  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  record  of  1399  had  been  solemnly  annulled. 
They  therefore  maintained  that  the  precedent  on 
which  Somers  relied  was  no  longer  valid.  Treby 
then  came  to  Somers’s  assistance,  and  brought 
forth  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  consequently  restored  the  validity  of 
the  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy  of  several 
hours  the.  disputants  separated.*  The  Lords  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  own  house.  It  was  well  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the 
conference  had  been  a  mere  form.  The  friends  of 
Mary  had  found  that,  by  setting  her  up  as  her 
husband’s  rival,  they  had  deeply  displeased  her. 
Some  of  the  peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a 
regency  had  determined  to  absent  themselves  or  to 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Lower  House.  Their 
opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged ;  but  any  go¬ 
vernment  was  better  than  no  government,  and  the 
country  could  not  bear  a  prolongation  of  this  agony 
of  suspense.  Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against  the 
Commons,  declared  that,  though  his  own  con-_ 
science  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way,  he  was 
glad  that  the  consciences  of  other  men  were  less 
squeamish.  Several  lords  who  had  not  yet  voted 
in  the  Convention  had  been  induced  to  attend : 
Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over  from 
the  Continent;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half 
mad;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on 
crutches;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had 
been  in  hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea, 
but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would 
vote  for  the  settling  of  the  government,  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  should  not 
be  remembered  against  him.  Danby,  desirous  to 
heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused,  exhorted  the 
House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  more 
than  his  usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  con¬ 
test  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  state.  He  was 
strenuously  supported  by  Halifax.  The  spirit  of 
the  opposite  party  was  quelled.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  whether  King  James  had  abdicated 
the  government,  only  three  lords  said  Not  Content. 
On  the  question  whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a 
division  was  demanded.  The  Contents  were  sixty- 
two,  the  Not  Contents  forty-seven.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  proposed  and  carried,  without  a  division, 
that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England.f 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  should  be 
altered  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  consci¬ 
entiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  himself,  dis- 
apjproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and 
yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects 
of  the  new  sovereigns.  To  this  proposition  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  was  an  understanding  on  the  sub¬ 

*  See  the  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals  of  Feb.  6, 168 
and  the  Report  of  the  Conference. 
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ject  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory 
lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on  the  last 
division.  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  the 
Commons,  together  with  the  resolution  that  the 
prince  and  princess  should  be  declared  king  and 
queen.J 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  would 
be  given.  On  what  conditions  it  should  be  given 
still  remained  to  be  decided.  The  commons  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what  steps  it 
might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  secure  law 
and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  the  committee  had  made  a  report.§  This 
report  recommended,  first,  that  those  great  princi* 
pies  of  the.  Constitution  which  had  been  violated  by 
the  dethroned  king  should  be  solemnly  asserted, 
and,  secondly,  that  many  new  laws  should  be  ei> 
acted  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  prerogative., 
and  of  purifying  the  administration  of  justice. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  were 
excellent;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the 
houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  dea’ 
properly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 
so  important.  It  was  proposed,  among  other 
things,  that  the  militia  should  be  remodelled;  that 
the  power  which  the  sovereign  possessed  of  pro¬ 
roguing  and  dissolving  Parliaments  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
be  limited;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer 
be  pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment ; 
that  toleration  should  be  granted  to  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  should  be 
more  precisely  defined  ;  that  trials  for  high  treason 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  favour  able 
to  innocence;  that  the  judges  should  hold  theit 
places  for  life;  that  the  mode  of  appointing  sheriffi 
should  be  altered ;  that  juries  should  be  nomi¬ 
nated  in  such  a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality  and 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal  in¬ 
formation  in  the  King’s  Bench  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  .be  reformed; 
that  the  fees  of  public  functionaries  should  be  re¬ 
gulated;  that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  should  be 
amended.  It  was  evident  that  cautious  and  deli¬ 
berate  legislation  on  these  subjects  must  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one  laborious  session,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  hasty  and  crude  legisla¬ 
tion  on  subjects  so  grave  could  not  but  produce 
rsew  grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it  might 
remove.  If  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of 
the  reforms  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  long. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  reforms  which  the  Legislature 
would  do  well  to  make  in  proper  season,  the  list 
was  strangely  imperfect.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the 
report  had  been  read,  member  after  member  rose 
to  suggest  some  addition.  It  was  moved  and  caik 
ried  that  the  selling  of  offices  should  be  prohibited, 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more 
efficient,  and  that  the  law  of  Mandamus  should  b* 
revised.  One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chimneymen, 
another  on  the  excisemen ;  and  the  House  resolved 
that  the  malpractices  of  both  chimneymen  and  ex¬ 
cisemen  should  be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  that,  while  the  whole  poli¬ 
tical,  military,  judicial,  and  fiscal  system  of  the 
kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review,  not  a  single 

follower!  Clarendon  as  to  the  numbers.  Some  writer* 
make  the  majority  smaller  and  some  larger. 
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ippresentative  of  ;he  people  proposed  the  repeal  of 
tho  statute  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censor¬ 
ship.  [t  was  not  yet  understood,  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  men,  that  the  liberty  of  discussion  is 
the  great  safeguard  of  all  other  liberties.* 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some  orators 
vehemently  said  that  too  much  time  had  already 
been  lost,  and  that  the  government  ought  to  be 
settled  without  the  delay  of  a  day.  Society  was 
nnquiet;  trade  was  languishing;  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing;  a 
foreign  war  was  impending;  the  exiled  tyrant  might, 
in  a  few  weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French  anny, 
and  from  Dublin  he  might  soon  cross  to  Chester. 
Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  leave  the 
throne  unfilled,  and,  while  the  very  existence  of  Par¬ 
liaments  was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in  debating 
whether  Parliaments  should  be  prorogued  by  the 
sovereign  or  by  themselves?  On  the  other  side  it 
was  asked  whether  the  Convention  could  think  that 
it  had  fulfilled  its  mission  by  merely  pulling  down 
One  prince  and  putting  up  another.  Surely  now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  secure  public  liberty  by 
such  fences  as  might  effectually  prevent  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  prerogative,  j"  There  was  doubtless 
great  weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The 
able  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  among  whom  Som¬ 
ers  was  fast  rising  to  ascendency,  proposed  a  middle 
course.  The  House  had,  they  said,  two  objects  in 
view,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  One  object 
was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
Illegal  attacks;  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity 
by  legal  reforms.  The  former  object  might  be  at¬ 
tained  by  solemnly  putting  on  record,  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  called  the  new  sovereigns  to  the  throne, 
(he  claim  of  the  English  nation  to  its  ancient  fran¬ 
chises,  so  that  the  king  might  hold  his  crown,  and 
(he  people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the  same 
title-deed;  the  latter  object  would  require  a  whole 
volume  of  elaborate  statutes.  The  former  object 
might  be  attained  in  a  day ;  the  latter,  scarcely  in 
five  years.  As  to  the  former  object,  all  parties  were 
agreed;  as  to  the  latter,  there  were  innumerable 
varieties  of  opinion.  No  member  of  either  house 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote  that  the  king 
Could  not  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  but  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  frame  any 
new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason 
which  would  not  give  rise  to  long  debate,  and  be 
condemned  by  some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  by  others  as  unjust  to  the  crown.  The 
business  of  an  extraordinary  convention  of  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  realm  was  not  to  do  the  ordinary  work 
of  Parliaments,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  masters  in 
Chancery,  and  to  provide  against  the  exactions  of 
gaugers,  but  to  put  right  the  great  machine  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be 
time  to  inquire  what  improvement  our  institutions 
needed;  nor  would  any  thing  be  risked  by  delay; 
for  no  sovereign  who  reigned  merely  by  the  choice 
<Jf  the  nation  could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any 
Improvement  which  the  nation,  speaking  through 
Its  representatives,  demanded. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  postpone  all  reforms  till  the  ancient  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  kingdom  should  have  been  restored 
in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill  the  throne 
without  imposing  or.  William  and  Mary  any  other 
obligation  than  that  of  governing  according  to  the 
existing  laws  of  England.  In  order  that  the  questions 
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which  had  been  in  dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and 
the  nation  might  never  again  be  stirred,  it  was"  de¬ 
termined  that  the  instrument  by  which  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called  to  the  throne, 
and  by  which  the  order  of  succession  was  settled, 
should  set  forth,  in  the  most  distinct  and  solemn 
manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  instrument,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman.  The  fact 
that  the  low-born  young  barrister  was  appointed  to 
so  honorable  and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament 
filled  with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten 
days  after  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  the  first  time,  sufficiently  proves  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours  the  De¬ 
claration  was  framed  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amend¬ 
ments  of  no  great  importance.^ 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating  the 
crimes  and  errors  which  had  made  a  revolution  ne¬ 
cessary.  James  had  invaded  the  province  of  tho 
Legislature ;  had  treated  modest  petitioning  as  a 
crime ;  had  oppressed  the  Church  by  means  of  an 
illegal  tribunal;  had,  without  the  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament,  levied  taxes  and  maintained  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace;  had  violated  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  perverted  the  course  of  justice. 
Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioned 
only  in  Parliament  had  been  made  subjects  of 
prosecution  in  the  King’s  Bench.  Partial  and  cor¬ 
rupt  juries  had  been  returned.  Excessive  bail  had 
been  required  from  prisoners;  excessive  fines  had 
been  imposed;  barbarous  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ments  had  been  inflicted;  the  estates  of  accused 
persons  had  been  granted  away  before  conviction. 
He,  by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been 
done,  had  abdicated  the  government.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  whom  God  had  made  the  glorious  in¬ 
strument  of  delivering  the  nation  from  superstition 
and  tyranny,  had  invited  the  estates  of  the  realm  to 
meet  and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The  Lords 
and  Commons,  having  deliberated,  had  resolved 
that  they  would  first,  after  the  example  of  their 
ancestors,  assert  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
England.  Therefore  it  was  declared  that  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  lately  assumed  and  exercised,  had 
no  legal  existence;  that,  without  grant  of  Parlia¬ 
ment, mo  money  could  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign 
from  the  subject;  that,  without  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  no  standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace.  The  right  of  subjects  to  petition;  the 
right  of  electors  to  choose  representatives  freely, 
the  right  of  Parliaments  to  freedom  of  debate,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  merciful  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  own 
mild  laws,  were  solemnly  affirmed.  All  these 
things  the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Having  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the 
entire  confidence  that  the  deliverer  would  hold  sa¬ 
cred  the  laws  and  liberties  which  he  had  saver), 
resolved  that  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  prin¬ 
cess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared  king  and  queen 
of  England  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and 
that,  during  their  joint  lives,  the  administration  of 
the  government  should  be  in  the  prince  alone. 
After  them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity 
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of  Mary,  then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then 
on  tiie  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from 
the  west.  On  the  eleventh  of  February,  the  ship 
in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  embarked  lay 
off  Margate,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  an¬ 
chored  at  Greenwich.* *  She  was  received  with 
man}1  signs  of  joy  and  affection ;  but  her  demeanor 
shocked  the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless 
even  by  the  Whigs.  A  young  woman,  placed,  by 
a  destiny  as  mournful  and  awful  as  that  which 
brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Labdacus  and 
Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not,  with¬ 
out  violating  her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband, 
and  her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  the 
throne  from  which  her  father  had  just  been  hurled, 
should  have  been  sad,  or  at  least  serious.  Mary 
was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant  spirits. 
She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with  a  girl¬ 
ish  delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran 
about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seeming 
to  remember  by  whom  those  stately  apartments  had 
last  been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till  then, 
thought  her  an  angel  in  human  form,  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  refrain  from  blaming  her.  He  was 
the  more  astonished,  because,  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convin¬ 
ced  that  she  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deeply 
dejected.  To  him,  as  to  her  spiritual  guide,  she 
afterward  explained  her  conduct.  William  had 
written  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  interests  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations :  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought 
herself  wronged;  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there¬ 
fore  entreated  her  to  make  her  first  appearance  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she  said,  was 
far  indeed  from  cheerful;  but  she  had  done  her  best; 
and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part 
which  was  uncongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  had 
overacted  it.  Her  deportment  was  the  subject  of 
reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse ;  it  lowered 
her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she  val¬ 
ued;  nor  did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct 
which  had  brought  on  her  the  reproach  of  levity 
and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that 
perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which 
man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  woman/f 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of 
February,  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  streets  were  filled  with  gazers.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  Banqueting  House,  the  master-piece  of 
Inigo,  embellished  by  master-pieces  of  Rubens,  had 
been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls 
were  lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the 
southern  door,  on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number 
of  peers  had  assembled.  On  the  left  were  the  Com¬ 
mons,  with  their  speaker,  attended  by  the  mace. 
The  northern  door  opened,  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took 
their  place  under  the  canopy  of  state. 

Both  houses  approached,  bowing  low.  William 
»nd .  Mary  advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the 
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right,  and  Powle  on  the  left,  stood  foilh;  and  Hail 
fax  spoke.  The  Convention,  he  said,  had  agreed 
to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  their  highnesses  to 
hear.  They  signified  their  assent;  and  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Lords  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  the 
Declaration  of  Right.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Halifax,  in  the  name  of  all  Jhe  estates  of  the  realm, 
requested  the  prince  and  princess  to  accept  the 
crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
wife,  answered  that  the  crown  was,  in  their  esti¬ 
mation,  the,  more  valuable,  because  it  was  present* 
ed  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  “  We  thankfully  accept,”  he  said,  “  what  yon 
have  offered  us.”  Then,  for  himself,  he  assured 
them  that  the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once 
already  vindicated,  should  be  the  rules  of  his  con¬ 
duct;  that  it  should  be  -his  study  to  promote  the 
welfare,  of  the  kingdom;  and  that,  as  to  the  means 
of  doing  so,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  houses,  and  should  be  disposed  to  trust  their 
judgment  rather  than  his  own.J  These  words 
were  received  with  a  shout  of  joy  which  was  heard 
in  the  streets  below,  and  was  instantly  answered  by 
huzzas  from  many  thousands  of  voices.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  then  reverently  retired  from  the 
Banqueting  House,  and  went  in  procession  to  the 
great  gate  of  Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pur¬ 
suivants  were  waiting  in  their  gorgeous  tabards. — 
All  the  space  as  far  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea 
of  heads.  The  kettle-drums  struck  up;  the  trump- 
ets  pealed ;  and  Garter  king-at-arms,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King 
and  Queen  of  England;  charged  all  Englishmen  to 
pay,  from  that  moment,  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  the  new  sovereigns;  and  besought  God,  who  had 
already  wrought  so  signal  a  deliverance  for  oui 
Church  and  nation,  to  bless ’William  and  Mary 
with  a  long  and  happy  reign.§ 

Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution. 
When  we  compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which 
have,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  overthrown  so 
many  ancient  governments,  we  cap  not  but  be 
struck  by  its  peculiar  character.  Why  that  char- 
acter  was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet 
seems  not  to  have  been  always  understood  either  by 
eulogists  or  by  censors. 

The  Continental  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  took  place  in  countries 
where  all  trace  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  long  been  effaced.  The  right  of 
the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy  money  had, 
during  many  generations,  been  undisputed.  His 
throne  was  guarded  by  a  great  regular  army.  His 
administration  could  not,  without  extreme  peril,  be 
blamed  even  in  the  mildest  terms.  His  subjects 
held  their  personal  liberty  by  no  other  tenure  than 
his  pleasure.  Not  a  single  institution  was  left 
which  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man, 
afforded  efficient  protection  to  the  subject  against 
the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.  Those  great  coun¬ 
cils  which  had  once  curbed  the  regal  power  had 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Their  composition  and  their 
privileges  were  known  only  to  antiquaries.  We 
can  not  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  men  who  had 
been  thus  ruled  succeeded  in  wrestling  supreme 


pressions  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  Parliament  than 
appear  in  the  journals;  hut  it  is  clear  from  what  Powli 
said  that  the  report  in  the  journals  was  not  strictly  accu¬ 
rate. 
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power  from  a  government  which  they  had  long  in 
secret  hated,  they  should  have  been  impatient  to 
demolish  and  unable  to  construct,  that  they  should 
have  been  fascinated  by  every  specious  novelty, 
that  they  should  have  proscribed  every  title,  cere¬ 
mony,  and  phrase  associated  with  the  old  system, 
and  that,  turning  away  with  disgust  from  their  own 
national  precedents  and  traditions,  they  should  have 
sought  for  principles  of  government  in  the  writings 
of  theorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful 
affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.  As 
little  can  we  wonder  that  the  violent  action  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  should  have  been  followed  by 
reaction  equally  violent,  and  that  confusion  should 
speedily  have  engendered  despotism  sterner  than 
that  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Straf¬ 
ford  succeeded  in  his  favorite  scheme  of  Thorough; 
had  ho  formed  an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well 
disciplined  as  that  which,  a  few  years  later,  was 
formed  by  Cromwell;  had  a  succession  of  judicial 
decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship-money, 
transferred  to  the  crown  the  right  of  taxing  the 
people;  had  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  continued  to  fine,  mutilate,  and  imprison 
every  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the 
government ;  had  the  press  been  as  completely  en¬ 
slaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our 
kings  gradually  drawn  to  themselves  the  whole  le¬ 
gislative  power;  had  six  generations  of  English¬ 
men  passed  away  without  a  single  session  of  Par¬ 
liament;  and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
some  moment  of  wild  excitement  against  our  mas¬ 
ters,  what  an  outbreak  would  have  been !  With 
what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society 
have  fallen  !  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  refined  members 
of  this  great  community,  would  have  begged  their 
bread  in  foreign  cities,  or  have  sheltered  their 
heads  under  huts  of  bark  in  the  uncleared  forests 
of  America.  How  often  should  we  have  seen  the 
pavement  of  London  piled  up  in  barricades^  the 
houses  dented  with  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming 
with  blood !  How  many  times  should  we  have 
rushed  wildly  from  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  re¬ 
fuge  from  anarchy  in  despotism,  and  been  again 
driven  by  despotism  into  anarchy!  How  many 
years  of  blood  and  confusion  would  it  have  cost  us 
to  learn  the  very  rudiments  of  political  science ! 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have  duped  us! 
How  many  rude  and  ill-poised  constitutions  should 
we  have  set  up,  only  to  see  them  tumble  down  ! 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  dis¬ 
cipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us 
into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Revolution  averted.  It 
was  a  revolution  strictly  defensive,  and  had  pre¬ 
scription  and  legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and 
here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions 
were  in  full  vigour.  The  mair  principles  of  our 
government  were  excellent.  They  were  not,  in¬ 
deed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
written  instrument,  but  they  were  to  be  found  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ;  and,  what 
was  of  far  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven 
on  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
years.  That,  without  the  consent  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted, 
no  tax  imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept  up  ;  that 
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J  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even  for  a  day,  bj 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign ;  that  no  tool  of 
power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as  ajustifi- 
cation  for  violating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest 
subject,  were  held,  both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  tc 
be  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of 
which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in 
no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed, 
it  was  plain  that  changes  were  required.  The  mis- 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  which 
that  misgovernment  had  produced,  sufficiently 
proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  defect  in  oui 
polity,  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  discover  and  to  amend. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  open 
to  dispute.  Our  Constitution  had  begun  to  exist 
in  times  when  statesmen  were  not  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Anomalies, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  its  very  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost 
imperceptibly,  and,  not  having,  during  many  years, 
caused  any  serious  inconvenience,  had  gradually 
acquired  the  force  of  prescription.  The  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  con¬ 
troversy,  and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could 
justify  any  violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be  impossh- 
ble  for  our  rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law;  but, 
unless  something  more  were  done,  it  was  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  might  violate  it.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation 
that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  was  divine  and  inviolable;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  share  in  the  legislative 
power  was  a  right  merely  human,  but  that  the 
right  of  the  king  to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was 
from  above;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute 
which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who  had  made 
it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order  of  succession 
was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that  any  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  inconsistent  with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  a  society  in  which  such  super¬ 
stitions  prevail,  constitutional  freedom  must  ever 
be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  ordinance  of  man  can  not  be  an  efficient 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws  how¬ 
ever  excellent,  will  permanently  restrain  a  king 
who  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  a  great  part 
of  his  people,  has  an  authority  infinitely  higher  in 
kind  than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  laws. 
To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes, 
and  to  establish  the  principle  that  kings  reigned  by 
a  right  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  right  by 
which  freeholders  chose  knights  of  the  shire,  or  from 
the  right  by  which  judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  great  duties  to 
perform:  the  first  was  to  clear  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  from  ambiguity ;  the  second  was 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  both  of  the  governors 
and  of  the  governed,  the  false  and  pernicious  no¬ 
tion  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  something 
more  sublime  and  holy  than  those  fundamental 
laws.  The  former  object  was  attained  by  the 
solemn  recital  and  claim  with  which  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Right  commences ;  the  latter  by  the  resolu 
tion  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and  in¬ 
vited  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it. 
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The  change  seems  small.  Not  a  single  flower 
of  the  crown  was  touched.  Not  a  single  new  right 
was  given  to  the  people.  The  whole  English  law, 
substantive  and  adjective,  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  and  Treby,  of  May¬ 
nard  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  as  before  it.  Some  controverted  points  had 
been  decided  according  to  the  sense  of  the  best 
jurists,  and  there  had  been  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  succession.  This  was  all; 
and  this  was  enough. 

As  oar  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient 
rights,  so  it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to 
ancient  formalities.  In  almost  every  word  and  act 
may  be  discerned  a  profound  reverence  for  the  past. 
The  estates  of  the  realm  deliberated  in  the  old  halls 
and  according  to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  his  chair  between  the  mover  and  seconder 
with  the  accustomed  forms.  The  sergeant  with  his 
mace  brought  up  the  messengers  of  the  Lords  to 
the  table  of  the  Commons,  and  the  three  obeisances 
were  duly  made.  The  conference  was  held  with 
all  the  antique  ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the 
table,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers  of  the 
Lords  sat  covered  and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold ; 
the  managers  of  the  Commons  stood  bareheaded 
on  the  other  side.  The  speeches  present  an  almost 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revolutionary  oratory  of 
every  other  country.  Both  the  English  parties 
agreed  in  treating  with  solemn  respect  the  ancient 
constitutional  traditions  of  the  state.  The  only 
question  was,  in  what  sense  those  traditions  were 
to  be  understood.  The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not 
a  word  about  the  natural  equality  of  men  and  the 
inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people,  about  Har- 
modius  or  Timoleon,  Brutus  the  elder  or  Brutus 
the  younger.  When  they  were  told  that,  by  the 
English  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  ademise, 
must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answered  that, 
by  the  English  law,  a  living  man  could  have  no 
heir.  When  they  were  told  that  there  was  no  pre¬ 
cedent  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  they  pro¬ 
duced  from  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  a  roll 
of  parchment,  near  three  hundred  years  old,  on 
which,  in  quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it 
was  recorded  that  the  estates  of  the  realm  had  de¬ 
clared  vacant  the  throne  of  a  perfidious  and  tyran¬ 
nical  Plantagenet.  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were 
proclaimed  with  the  old  pageantry.  All  the  fan¬ 
tastic  pomp  of  heraldry  was  there,  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  the  trum¬ 
pets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered 
with  lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  King  of  France, 
assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not 
omitted  in  the  royal  style.  To  us  who  have  lived 
in  the  year  1848,  it  may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much 
deliberation,  with  so  much  sobriety,  and  with  such 
minute  attention  to  prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the 
terrible  name  of  revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the 
least,  violent,  has  been,  of  all  revolutions,  the  most 
beneficent.  It  finally  decided  the  great  question 
whether  the  popular  element  which  had,  ever  since 
the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  De  Montfort,  been  found 
in  the  English  polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
monarchical  element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  develop 
itself  freely,  and  to  become  dominant.  The  strife 
between  the  two  principles  had  been  long,  fierce, 
and  doubtful.  It  had  lasted  through  four  reigns. 
It  had  produced  seditions,  impeachments,  rebellions, 
battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  massacres. 


Sometimes  liberty,  sometimes  royalty  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  During  many 
years  one  half  of  the  energy  of  England  had  been 
employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  The 
executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had  so 
effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state  had 
been  of  no  account  in  Europe.  The  kirg-at-arms, 
who  proclaimed  William  and  Mary  before  White¬ 
hall  Gate,  did  in  truth  announce  that  this  great 
struggle  was  over;  that  there  was  entire  union  be¬ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  Parliament;  that  Eng¬ 
land,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a 
power  of  the  first  rank ;  that  the  ancient  laws  by 
which  the  prerogative  was  bounded  would  thence¬ 
forth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and 
would  be  followed  out  to  all  their  consequences; 
that  the  executive  administration  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation ;  and  that  no  reform  which 
the  two  houses  should,  after  mature  deliberation, 
propose,  would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Declaration  of  Right,  though  it 
made  nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law  before, 
contained  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave  religious 
freedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  of  the  law 
which  placed  the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  juries,  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacra¬ 
mental  test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  wnich 
reformed  the  representative  system,  of  every  good 
law  which  has  been  passed  during  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  of  every  good  law  which  may  hereafter, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on 
the  revolution  of  1688  is  this,  that  it  w>as  our  last 
revolution.  Several  generations  have  now  passed 
away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic  Englishman  has 
meditated  resistance  to  the  established  government. 
In  all  honest  and  reflecting  miuds  there  is  a  con¬ 
viction,  daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  which  the 
Constitution  requires  may  be  found  within  the 
Constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  whole  importance  of  the  stand  which  was 
made  by  our  forefathers  against  the  house  of  Stuart. 
All  around  us  the  world  is  convulsed  by  the  ago 
nies  of  great  nations.  Governments  which  lately 
seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest 
capitals  of  Western  Europe  have  streamed  with 
civil  blood.  All  evil  passions,  the  thirst  of  gain 
and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of  class 
to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have  broken 
loose  from  the  controul  of  divine  and  human  laws. 
Fear  and  anxiety  have  clouded  the  faces  and  do- 
pressed  the  hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been 
suspended,  and  industry  paralyzed.  The  rich  have 
become  poor,  and  the  poor  have  become  poorer. 
Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all 
industry,  to  all  domestic  charities — doctrines  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  in  thirty  years  undo  all 
that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for  mankinu,  and 
would  make  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  and 
Germany  as  savage  as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have 
been  avowed  from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  the 
sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  subju¬ 
gation  by  barbarians,  compared  with  W'hom  the 
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barbarians  who  marched  \u»der  Attila  and  Alboin 
were  enlightened  and  humane.  The  truest  friends 
of  the  people  have  with  deep  sorrow  owned  that 
interests  more  precious  than  any  political  privileges 
were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  even  liberty  in  order  to  save  civilization. 
Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  never  been  for  a  day  interrupted. 
The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license  and  plun¬ 
der  have  not  had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one 
moment  the  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in 
firm  array  around  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be 
asked  what  has  made  us  to  differ  from  others,  the 
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answer  is,  that  we  never  lost  whal  others  are  wildly 
and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is  because  we 
had  a  preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  because  we  had  free 
dom  in  the  midst  of  servitude  that  we  have  order 
in  the  midst  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law, 
for  the  security  of  property,  for  the  peace  of  our 
streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our  grati¬ 
tude  is  due,  under  him  who  raises  and  pulls  down 
nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  to 
the  Convention,  and  to  William  of  Orange. 
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Ljir.gdon,  James  Bertie.  Earl  of;  removed  by  James  II. 
frc  m  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Oxfordshire,  97.  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  149. 

AJda,  Ferdinand,  Count  of;  arrives  in  England  as  Nuncio, 
6,  7.  Ilis  impressions  at  Lord  Delamere’s  trial,  12.  His 
reasons  for  moderate  courses,  16,  note.  James’s  avowal 
to  him.  26.  His  consecration  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  81. 
His  public  reception.  81.  His  escape,  167. 

Ailesbury,  Earl  of;  his  offer  to  James  II.,  85. 

Albeville,  White,  Marquess  of;  his  character,  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Catholic  cabal.  14.  Succeeds  Skelton  in 
Holland;  demands  Burnet’s  dismissal  from  the  Hague, 
72.  His  despatch  to  James,  138.  His  treatment  at  the 
Hague,  179. 

Allibone.  Richard,  a  Roman  Catholic;  appointed  a  judge, 
82.  Declares  the  bishops’  petition  a  libel,  114. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  a  Nonconformist;  supports  the  Court  party 
in  the  conflict  between  James  and  the  Church,  67.  His 
mortification  at  the  Dissenters’  opposition  to  the  Indul¬ 
gence,  103. 

Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  II.;  educated  by  Bishop 
Compton,  10.  Her  intimacy  with  Lady  Churchill,  77. 
Her  reputed  bounty  to  Churchill,  77.  Her  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  77.  Reproves  Clarendon,  150.  Writes 
to  William,  155.  Her  flight  from  Whitehall  to  the  North, 
155.  Acquiesces  in  the  Whig  plan,  190,  191. 

Army,  standing;  designs  of  .lames  II.  for  its  augmentation, 
1-3.  Its  discontent  after  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  127. 
Its  retreat  from  Salisbury,  154. 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  brewer,  112,  114. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  ISO. 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  Lord  ;  joins  the  violent  Catholics,  14. 
His  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council,  26.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Privy  Seal,  48. 

Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  111,  115. 

Atterbury,  Francis  ;  his  first  appearance  in  public  contro¬ 
versy,  33. 

Augsburg,  treaty  of;  the  work  of  William  of  Orange,  57. 

Austin,  Thomas;  subdues  Arnold's  obstinacy,  114. 

Austria;  dissatisfaction  of  its  court  with  James’s  dismissal 
of  Halifax,  4.  Anxiety  of  its  ministers  for  an  under¬ 
standing  between  James  and  his  Parliament,  6.  Lewis’s 
fears  lest  James  should  ally  himself  with  her,  7. 

Avaux,  Count  of ;  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  56.  His 
audieuce  with  the  States,  134.  Ilis  advice  to  Lewis,  135. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord ;  his  testimony  to  the  educational 
skill  of  the  Jesuits,  30. 

Baptists.  See  Bunyan  ;  Kiffin  ;  Nonconformists. 

Barillon;  his  character,  16.  His  tactics,  16.  20.  Ilis  en¬ 
deavours  to  sound  Rochester,  45,  46.  His  relations 
with  James.  62.  Escapes  an  attack  from  the  mob,  166. 
Ordered  by  William  to  leave  England,  176.  See  Lewis 
XIV. 

Barnstaple,  101. 

Bates,  103. 

Bath,  Earl  of;  attempts  to  carry  out  James’s  plans,  98. 
Places  himself  and  troops  at  William’s  disposal,  152. 

Baxter,  Richard:  is  liberated  from  prison;  refuses  to  thank 
James  for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  endeavours 
to  promote  unity  between  the  Church  and  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  67.  Ilis  further  efforts,  103,  106. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of;  his  banquet  to  James 
II.,  8S.  His ‘failure  to  carry  out  the  King’s  plans,  97. 
Takes  Lovelace  prisoner,  149. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  his  distress  at  his  son's  execution,  7o. 

Bellasyse,  John  Lord  (a  Catholic  peer):  his  character;  is 
dissatisfied  with  James’s  conduct,  14.  Nominated  to  the 
Privy  Council,  26.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  48. 

Qentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland'):  regard  of  >\  imam 
of  Orange  for  him.  51-52.  Ilia  mission  to  England  to 
express  William’s  detestation  of  the  \\  big  plots,  56.  Ills 
remonstrance  with  Burnet,  191. 


Berry,  Henry;  credence  attached  to  his  dying  declare 
tions,  3. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of,  illegitimate  son  of 
James  II. :  project  of  the  Jesuits  for  setting  him  up  as 
James’s  heir;  refusal  of  the  gentry  to  obey  his  sum¬ 
mons,  98. 

Birch,  John;  his  early  life,  181.  Parliamentary  eminence, 
184. 

Bishoprics;  disposal  of,  by  James  II.,  26. 

Bishops;  their  dissatisfaction  with  James’s  proceedings,  4. 
10.  Their  meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  104.  Petition  of  the  seven  presented  to  the 
King,  104.  Their  interview  with  him,  105.  Effect  of 
their  conduct  on  public  feeling,  105.  Determination  of 
the  King  to  prosecute  them  for  libel,  106.  Their  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  Privy  Council,  107.  Their  committal 
to  the  Tower,  1 07.  They  are  brought  before  the  King’s 
Bench.  aDd  bailed,  109.’  110.  Public  rejoicings  on  the 
occasion,  110.  Their  trial,  111-114.  The  verdict,  115. 
Public  excitement  on  their  acquittal,  115-116.  Influence 
of  their  prosecution  on  public  feeling,  116-117. 

Blathwayt;  his  examination  on  the  trial  of  the  Bishops; 
112.  Ilis  equivocations,  113. 

Bonrepaux :  his  character  and  tactics  at  court,  16,  20.  His 
complicity  in  the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits,  92,  93. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  97. 

Bristol;  riots  at,  30.  Declares  for  'William,  159. 

Buckingham  corporation,  101. 

Bunyan.  John  :  his  early  career;  success  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,  68.  His  imprisonment;  defiance  of  the  penal 
laws;  resistance  to  the  Indulgence,  68,  and  note.  His 
attack  on  Fowler,  104,  note. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  his  characteristics,  52-53.  Brings  about 
a  good  understanding  betw  een  the  Prince  and  I’rincess 
of  Orange,  52,  54, 57.  Ilis  History  of  the  Reformation.  53. 
His  reception  at  the  Hague  and  confidential  position 
there,  63-54.  James  demands  his  dismissal  from  the 
Hague,  and  despatches  persons  to  kidnap  him,  72.  He 
defies  James’s  malice,  73.  Lands  in  England  with  Wil¬ 
liam,  144.  Preach qs  before  William  at  Exeter.  147.  Dis¬ 
turbs  tire  congregation  at  Salisbury,  160.  Comparison 
between  him  and  Halifax,  161.  William  forbids  him  to 
meet  Halifax,  102.  Comes  to  an  understanding  with 
Halifax,  162.  His  humanity  to  the  Catholics,  177.  lie 
discloses  Mary’s  determination  to  submit  to  William,  190. 
His  zeal  in  her  behalf,  191. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  87. 

Cambridge  University;  its  abhorrence  of  Monmouth's 
treason,  83.  Its  refusal  to  confer  a  degree  upon  Francis, 
a  papist,  and  citation  of  its  officers  before  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court.  83.  Proceedings  of  the  Court  against  it,  S4. 

Campbell.  Archibald,  137. 

Care,  Henry,  66. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  192. 

Carstairs;  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  William,  137.  Hj 
recommendation,  145. 

Cartwright,  Thomas ;  his  nomination  to  the  see  of  Chester, 
27.  His  share  in  the  Nunrio's  procession  at  Windsor.  81 
Ilis  discourse  at  Chester  on  James’s  visit,  88.  Ilis  nomi¬ 
nation  on  the  special  commission  at  Oxford,  and  oration 
on  the  occasion,  89.  Refusal  of  Hough  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  90.  His  resentment  at  the  opposition  ser¬ 
mons,  90.  Ilis  unwelcome  presence  at  the  meeting  of 
church  dignitaries,  104.  Ilis  information  to  James,  105 
Rejection  of  his  blessing,  110. 

Caryl,  John  :  James’s  representative  at  the  Romish  court; 
his  exemplary  conduct;  dismissal,  and  replacement  by 
Castelmaine,  23. 

Castelmaiue.  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of ;  his  character,  trial  for 
participation  in  the  Popish  plots,  and  escape,  14  Hil 
embassy  to  Rome,  23.  His  unfitness  for  the  mission,  79. 
Ilis  public  reception  by  the  Pope,  and  Christina  0 / 
Sweden,  SO  Ilis  audiences  with  Innocent.  80. 
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Cavaliers;  their  opposition  to  the  revival  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court,  27. 

Charles  II.;  publication  of  papers  found  in  his  strong 
box,  13. 

Charlton,  puisne  judge;  dismissed  by  James,  25. 

Charnock,  Robert;  aids  in  James’s  attempts  upon  Magda¬ 
lene  College,  87,  89,  90.  Refusal  of  the  demies  to  submit 
to  his  authority,  90. 

Charterhouse;  refusal  of  its  trustees  to  admit  I’opham.  a 
papist;  justification  of  their  conduct  by  Thomas  Burnet, 
the  master,  87.  Protest  of  its  trustees  against  the  royal 
mandate,  87. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  153. 

<  'holmondley,  Lord,  153. 

Christchurch,  Oxford  :  its  deanery  given  to  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  26. 

Christina  of  Sweden  ;  her  reception  of  Castelmaine,  80. 

Church  of  England;  her  devotion  to  James  II..  1.  Con¬ 
firmation  of  apostate  clergymen  in  her  benefices,  26. 
Resolution  of  James  to  use  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
against  her,  27-28.  (See  High  Commission  Court.) 
James  attempts  to  enlist  the  Nonconformists  in  a  league 
agaiust  her,  61.  Her  amazement  at  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  64.  Her  tactics  on  the  occasion,  64.  Her 
altercations  with  James,  64.  Her  advances  to  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  65.  Continuance  of  her  efforts  against  Roman¬ 
ism,  09.  See  Bishops;  Clergy. 

Churchill,  John  Baron  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough) ; 
his  discontent  at  James’s  violations  of  the  law,  4.  Ilis 
conferences  with  Dykvelt;  his  defection  from  James,  76. 
His  view  of  James’s  policy,  76.  Value  of  his  adherence 
to  William  of  Orange;  his  influence  over  the  Princess 
Anne;  his  letter  to  William,  132.  His  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  James,  150.  His  Wvice  to  James,  153.  He 
deserts  to  William,  154. 

Churchill,  Sarah  Jennings,  Lady,  76,  77. 

Citters;  specimen  of  his  diplomatic  composition,  37,  note. 
Reaches  William’s  head  quarters,  160. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  Viceroy  of  Ireland;  his 
misgivings  as  to  the  King’s  proceedings,  13.  Joy  of  the 
colonists  on  his  departure  for  Ireland,  41.  Arrives  in 
Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  41.  His  mortification,  42. 
Sunderland’s  despatch  to  him,  42.  His  assurances  to  the 
settlers,  and  expostulations  with  the  King,  42.  Ilis  alarm 
at  Tyrconnel’s  preparations,  and  obsequiousness  under 
his  indignities,  43,  44.  Incurs  the  King’s  displeasure, 
41.  His  dismissal  from  the  viceroyalty,  47.  Reflections 
uti  his  fall,  48.  Attends  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  104. 
His  grief  on  his  son’s  desertion,  150.  Deserts  James, 
and  joins  William’s  party,  159.  Attempts  to  influence 
the  Princess  Anne,  190. 

Charges,  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  court  party  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  6. 

Claude,  John;  his  book  burnt  by  the  hangman,  23,  24. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert;  his  character,  and  services  in  the  old 
parliament,  184. 

Clench.  William  ;  specimen  of  his  attainments,  33,  note. 

Clergy,  the  Anglican;  their  zeal  against  Popery,  and  their 
controversial  writings  ;  their  exposure  of  papistical  dog¬ 
mas.  33.  Their  resentment  at  James’s  expulsion  of  the 
fellows  ofiMagdalene  College,  91.  Their  hopes  in  William 
of  Orange,  91.  Their  embarrassments  on  receipt  of  the 
second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  103.  Removal  of  their 
hesitation  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters,  103.  Meeting 
of  the  London  clergy,  aud  resolution  agreed  to  thereat, 
104.  Their  disobedience  to  the  King’s  orders,  106.  Their 
defiance  to  the  High  Commission  Court,  126.  See  Bishops  • 
Clergy. 

Clergy,  Irish;  their  income  and  duties  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  40. 

Closeting;  meaning  of  the  term,  62.  It  is  unsuccessful,  63. 

Coke,  John;  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons  for 
disrespect  to  the  King.  9. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord  ;  joins  William  of 
Orange,  149. 

Colepepper;  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
its  consequences,  74-75. 

Cologne ;  nature  of  its  archbishopric,  130.  Quarrels  between 
Lewis  and  the  Pope  concerning  it,  131. 

Commons.  See  House  of  Commons. 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London  :  protests  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  against  James’s  conduct.  10.  Ilis  dismissal 
from  royal  favour,  11.  Displeasure  of  the  King  at  his 
hesitation  to  suspend  Sharp,  28.  Proceedings  against  him 
in  consequence,  and  insolence  of  Jeffreys.  29.  Ilis  sus¬ 
pension  from  spiritual  functions,  29.  Ills  neglect  of  the 
political  education  of  the  Princess  Mary,  52.  He  engages 
to  influence  the  clergy  on  behalf  of  William  of  Orange, 
76.  Joins  in  the  invitation  to  William.  122.  He  parries 
James’s  questions.  142,  143.  He  accompanies  Anne  in 
her  flight,  155.  His  courtesy  to  the  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters,  174. 

Convention.  See  House  of  Commons. 

Oornbury,  Edward  Viscount:  deserts  James,  149,  150.  His 
father’s  grief  thereat.  150. 

Corporations;  their  dependence  upon  James  II.,  1.  Fail¬ 


ure  of  his  regulations  for  securing  their  jubserviemj, 
100-101.  Scotch;  abrogation  of  their  rights,  38. 

Coshering;  meaning  of  the  term,  40. 

Country  party;  formed  by  the  Opposition  leaders,  6.  Seo 
House  of  Commons. 

Coventry;  popular  excitement  and  interruption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  there.  30. 

Craven,  William  Earl  of;  his  character,  173.  His  devotion 
to  James,  173. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham:  his  character;  h* 
accepts  of  a  seat  in  James’s  High  Commission  Court.  23. 
29.  Ilis  appointment  with  Sprat  to  the  charge  of  the 
diocese  of  London,  29.  Ilis  share  in  the  Nuncio’s  proces* 
siou,  81.  He  joins  in  the  conference  with  the  Com* 
mens.  192. 

Cromwell.  Oliver;  effect  of  his  confiscations  on  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  39. 

Customs  duties ;  their  falling  off  in  the  port  of  London  in 

16S6,  31. 

Dauby,  Thomas  Earl  of;  his  discontent  at  James’s  proceed 
ings,  4.  His  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  and  popularity 
at  the  Hague,  73,  74.  Contrast  between  him  and  Halifax, 
74.  His  letter  to  William,  77.  He  joins  in  the  invitation 
to. William,  121.  Ilis  reconciliation  with  Devonshire,  122, 
His  proceedings  at  York,  152.  He  seizes  the  garrison,  15‘A 
Ilis  plan  for  settling  the  Crown,  182.  His  ignorance  of 
Mary’s  sentiments,  183, 189.  She  writes  to  him,  190.  He 
alters  his  tactics,  192. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John ;  opposes  the  court  party,  8. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of;  commander  of  the  fleet,  138.  Obstacles 
to  his  progress,  143, 145.  lie  receives  orders  from  James 
concerning  the  Priuce  of  Wales,  157.  Refuses  to  obey 
them,  158.  Ilis  orders  from  the  Lords,  165.  Is  removed 
from  his  command,  177.  Is  prevented  from  sailing, 
143-145. 

Declaration  of  Right,  193. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord:  his  trial  on  the  charge  of 
abetting  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  12.  His  acquittal;  its 
effect  on  public  feeling,  12^  13.  Joins  William  of  Orange, 
152.  Is  selected  to  carry  a  message  to  James,  172-173. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  97. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of;  leader  of  the  Op¬ 
position  in  the  Lords,  10.  His  quarrel  with  Colepepper, 
aud  its  consequences,  74-75.  Joins  in  inviting  William 
to  England,  121.  Ilis  reconciliation  with  Danby,  122. 
Raises  troops  for  William,  152.  Offends  the  Lords,  185. 
Meeting  of  Peers  at  his  house,  189. 

Digby,  Everard;  notice  of,  2. 

Discontent,  general,  at  the  conduct  of  James,  4. 

Discontent  in  England,  after  the  fall  of  the  Hydes,  58.  Of 
the  clergy  and  the  army  at  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission,  127. 

Dispensing  power;  determination  of  James  to  exercise  it, 
24.  Remonstrances  of  the  law  officers,  25.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  his  right  by  a  collusive  suit  on  the  subject,  25. 

Dissenters.  See  Nonconformists. 

Dolben,  Gilbert,  185. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of.  See  Sedley,  Catharine. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of;  his  character  and  tastes, 
96.  Is  dismissed  from  office,  aud  threatened  with  assas¬ 
sination,  97.  Protects  the  Princess  Anne,  155. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  14.  His  counsels  to  James, 
15.  His  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council,  26.  His  advice 
to  James,  44.  His  appointment  to  a  seat  at  the  Treasury 
Board,  48.  Ilis  failure  to  carry  out  James’s  plans,  98. 

Drumlanrig,  Earl  of;  deserts  to  William,  154. 

Drummond,  James.  See  Perth,  Earl  of. 

Drummond,  John.  See  Melfort,  Lord. 

Drummond,  General,  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland;  bis 
attendance  at  Westminster  on  James’s  summons,  35. 
His  opposition  to  James’s  encroachments,  36. 

Dryden,  John ;  his  compliment  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  21. 
His  conversion  to  Romanism,  59.  His  fable  of  the  Hind 
and  Panther,  60-61. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord,  137. 

Dunkeld,  Bishop  of;  expelled  from  his  see,  38. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van;  his  character,  diplomatic  skill,  and 
mission  to  England,  73.  His  negotiations  with  English 
statesmen,  73.  He  returns  to  the  Hague  with  letters 
from  many  eminent  Englishmen,  77.  Sent  from  Holland 
to  congratulate  William,  179. 

Edinburgh ;  riots  at,  in  consequence  of  the  performance 
of  Romish  rites  at  Perth’s  house,  35.  See  Scotland. 

Elections  in  1685;  demand  for  inquiry  concerning  them,  9. 

Elector  Palatine;  his  envoy,  at  Japres’s  instigation,  opens 
a  Romish  chapel,  30.  He  reprove  James,  30. 

English  colony  in  Ireland;  its  state,  39.  Its  panic  on 
learning  the  views  of  James,  42.  I*js  dismay  at  1’vrcOD- 
nel’s  proceedings,  47. 

Ernley.  Sir  John,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  6. 

Etberege,  Sir  George,  48. 

Exeter:  its  reception  of  William  of  Orange,  145. 

Fagel,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland;  effect  of  his  reply 
on  behalf  of  William  to  Stewart’s  letter,  79.  IT/  Trawit 
up  William’s  declaration,  137. 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  87. 
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Fane.  Sir  Yeve,  18  4. 

Fanshaw,  Richard  Viscount.  185. 

Farmer,  Anthony,  recommended  by  James  for  President 
of  Magdalene  College.  86, 

Fan  con  berg.  Viscount,  97- 

Ferguson,  Robert,  53,  137, 147. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of,  57,  note.  His  report  on 
the  state  of  the  army,  153,  154.  Is  ordered  by  James  to 
disband  the  army,  164.  lie  obeys,  166.  Effect  of  his 
conduct  on  William’s  movements,  168.  Is  ordered  to 
liberate  James,  170.  Is  charged  with  a  letter  to  William, 
170.  Is  put  under  arrest,  171.  His  release,  177. 

Finch,  Daniel.  See  Nottingham.  Earl  of. 

Finch,  John ;  his  subserviency  to  Charles  I.,  and  disgrace 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  74. 

Finch,  Sir  Ileneage,  Solicitor  General  to  James  II.; 
appointed  chairman  of  committee  on  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  7.  His  dismissal  from  office,  28.  His  legal  career, 
integrity,  and  oratorical  fame,  74.  His  improvements  in 
equity  jurisprudence,  74.  Ills  conduct  on  the  trial  of 
the  seven  bishops,  113,  116. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun;  joins  William  of  Orange, 
137. 

Foreign  governments;  their  feelings  in  regard  to  James’s 
home  policy,  6-7.  Feeling  of  their  ministers,  16. 

Fowler,  Edward ;  effect  of  his  determination  not  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  104. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  8. 

Fox.  Charles,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  to  James  IT. ;  votes 
against  the  court  party,  8.  1s  dismissed  from  office,  11. 

Francis,  Alban,  83.  See  Cambridge. 

Gainsborough,  Earl  of;  his  ejection  from  office  by  James 
II.,  97. 

Gentry;  their  discontent,  and  refusal  to  obey  the  judges, 
126. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark  :  Charles  II.’s  opinion  of  him ; 
deserts  William’s  camp,  154. 

Gerard,  Charles  Lord :  his  conviction  as  a  participator  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot;  his  liberation,  11. 

Germany ;  invaded  by  the  French  armies,  137. 

Giffard,  Bonaventure;  attempts  to  convert  Rochester  to 
Romanism,  45,  46.  His  appointment  as  President  of 
Magdalene  College,  91. 

Goddeiua  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  45. 

Godolphm,  Sidney,  chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  20.  His 
nomination  as  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  48.  His 
report  of  James’s  letter,  176. 

Goodenough,  12,  53. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  a  Roman  Catholic;  appointed  Governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  35,  179. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of;  his  protestations  of 
loyalty,  150.  His  reply  to  James’s  reproof,  151.  He 
deserts  to  William’s  quarters,  154. 

Grey.  Ford  Lord,  11,  12. 

Grey  de  Ruthin,  153. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act;  scheme  of  James  for  its  repeal,  1. 
Refusal  of  Halifax  to  aid  therein,  4. 

Haines,  Joseph  ;  a  convert  to  Popery,  59. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward;  his  conversion  to  Popery;  institution 
of  a  mock  suit  against  him.  25,  26.  Uselessness  of  the 
judgment,  64.  Ilis  guards  sympathise  with  the  bishops, 
108.  The  bishops  refuse  to  pay  his  fees,  110.  He  is 
ejected  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  157.  He 
assists  in  James’s  flight,  164. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his  share  in  the 
treaty  between  James  II.  and  the  States  General,  1.  He 
refuses  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  Acts,  and  is  dismissed  from  office,  4.  Public 
discontent  at  his  dismissal;  and  delight  of  Lewis,  and 
dissatisfaction  of  Austria  and  Holland,  thereat,  4.  He 
demolishes  the  arguments  of  the  court  party,  10.  Ilis 
sarcasm  on  Perth’s  apprehensions,  34.  “  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter”  ascribed  to  him.  65,  66.  His  “  Anatomy  of 
an  Equivalent,”  72.  Ilis  ascendency  over  Nottingham, 
and  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  74,  His  letter  to  William, 
77.  His  letter  on  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  105. 
His  arrangements  for  hailing  the  seven  bishops,  110. 
He  declines  joining  in  the  invitation  to  William,  121. 
His  reply  to  James’s  questions,  142.  He  refuses  to  join 
Rochester.  151.  Ilis  conduct  at  the  council  of  Peers,  156. 
He  is  appointed  commissioner  to  treat  with  William,  157. 
His  conditions,  157.  His  interview  with  William,  161. 
Comes  to  an  understanding  with  Buriat,  161-163.  His 
sentiments  on  discovering  that  James  had  duped  him, 
169,  170.  He  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lords,  172, 
176.  He  carries  William’s  message  to  James,  173.  His 
deportment  at  James’s  departure,  173.  Ho  is  chosen 
Speaker  by  the  Lords,  184.  lie  supports  William’s  claim 
to  the  throne,  189.  Ilis  arguments  in  the  conference 
with  the  Commons,  192.  He  presents  the  crown  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  194. 

Hall,  Timothy;  reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  106. 
His  reception  at  Oxford  as  bishop,  226. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of,  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland;  at¬ 
tends  at  Westminster  on  James’s  summons,  35.  He 
returns  to  Scotland,  and  opposes  the  King’s  measures, 


36.  Ills  faint  protest  against  JameB’s  proceedings,  38^ 
He  attends  William  at  Whitehall,  180. 

Hampden,  John,  grandson  of  the  great  Hampden:  hi* 
trial  for  treason  ;  his  later  career,  11. 

Hampden,  Richard,  185.  lie  carries  the  Commons’  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  Lords,  186. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  159. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England,  and  Master 
of  the  Robes  to  James  II.;  dismissed,  63.  Ilis  associa¬ 
tion  with  Dykvelt,  on  behalf  of  William  of  Orange,  76. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice;  decides  in  favciur 
of  the  King’s  right  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power,  25. 
His  nomination  to  a  seat  in  James’s  High  Commis¬ 
sion  Court,  29.  He  declares  Bishop  Compton  entitled 
to  the  revenues  of  his  see,  29.  His  removal  from  the 
Bench,  82. 

Herbert.  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  169. 

Herbert,  William ;  his  vehemence  in  Mary’s  behalf,  191. 

High  Commission  Court;  its  creation  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  oppressions  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  abolition 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  27.  Statutory  declaration  of 
its  abrogation  under  Charles  II.,  27.  A  new,  created  by 
James;  its  jurisdiction  and  powers,  28-29.  Citation  of 
Bishop  Compton  and  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College 
before  it  (see  Compton,  Magdalene  College),  126.  Its 
dissolution.  139. 

Ilind  and  Panther,  the ;  account  of,  60. 

Holland;  its  treaty  with  James  II.,  1.  Its  dissatisfaction 
at  James’s  dismissal  of  Halifax,  4.  Its  printing  presses 
in  the  17th  century,  63,  78.  Its  hold  upon  William’s 
feelings.  54,  55.  Its  politics ;  estrangement  of  Lewis’s 
party,  129.  Lewis’s  conduct  to  its  settlers  in  France, 
129.  Sanctions  William’s  expedition  to  England,  136. 
Sends  congratulations  to  William,  179. 

Holt.  Sir  John ;  removed  from  the  Recordership,  82. 

Holloway,  Judge,  111-112,  114.  His  dismissal  from  the 
Bench.  125. 

Hough,  John:  his  character;  election  as  President  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  annulment  thereof  by  the  High 
Commission,  87.  Refusal  of  the  Fellows  to  elect  Parker 
in  his  place,  87.  Fruitless  efforts  of  Penn  to  induce  him 
to  alter  his  course,  89.  His  defence  before  the  Special 
Commission,  89.  Refuses  to  deliver  up  his  keys,  and 
protests  against  the  proceedings,  89,  90.  See  Magdalena 
College. 

Hounslow  Camp;  its  formation  by  James,  31.  Its  dissolu¬ 
tion,  127. 

House  of  Commons :  its  renssemblage ;  ferment  excited  by 
James’s  speech,  and  formation  of  a  country  party  to 
oppose  his  encroachments,  6.  Appoints  a  committee  on 
the  speech;  defeats  the  government,  7,  8.  Defeats  it  a 
second  time,  8,  9.  Reprimanded  by  the  King,  9.  Com¬ 
mits  John  Coke  for  disrespectful  words,  9.  Convention 
called  by  William  III.,  176.  Its  election,  179.  Its  meet¬ 
ing,  183.  Character  of  its  principal  members,  184.  Elect 
Powle  Speaker,  184.  Declares  the  throne  vacant,  185. 
Letter  of  James  to  it,  190.  Its  conference  with  the 
Lords,  191. 

House  of  Lords;  its  reception  of  James’s  speech.  6.  Op¬ 
poses  the  government,  10.  Its  meeting  after  James’s 
abdication,  184.  Its  proceedings,  184.  Receives  the 
Commons’  resolutions,  186.  Debates  Sancroft’s  plan  of 
a  regency,  186-188.  Debates  the  question  of  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  188-189.  Rejects  it,  189.  Its  conference 
with  the  Commons,  191,  And  submission.  192. 

Howe,  John  ;  returns  from  banishment,  67.  James  en¬ 
deavours  to  secure  his  aid,  67.  His  efforts  for  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  clergy,  103. 

Hughes,  Margaret;  story  of  the  chain  of  pearls  given  to 
her  by  Prince  Rupert,  47. 

Huguenots;  policy  of  Richelieu,  towards  the,  4.  Tbeh 
persecution  by  Lewis  XIV.,  4.  Effects  thereof  in  Eng¬ 
land,  5.  Ill  treated  by  James,  23,  24. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  137,  180. 

Hyde,  Anne,  Duchess  of  York ;  attempts  of  Tyrconnel  ta 
blast  her  reputation,  15. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of;  proclaimed  by  James  II..  63. 
Feeling  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  regard  to  it,  64,  65.  Hostilities  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  70. 

Indulgence,  second  Declaration ;  proclaimed,  102.  The 
clergy  ordered  to  read  it,  103. 

Innocent  XT.;  his  dissatisfaction  at  James’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  4.  Protests  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  5,  6.  7.  Opposition  of  the  Jesuits  to  his  sug¬ 
gestions;  his  toleration  of  Jansenist  opinions,  18.  Hit 
indignation  at  Perth’s  pretended  conversion.  34.  Hi§ 
presumed  approval  of  the  policy  of  William  of  Orange, 
and  dislike  of  James’s  proceedings,  79.  His  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  choice  of  Castelmaine  as  English  represen¬ 
tative  at  his  court,  79.  He  refuses  to  admit  Petre  tc 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  dismisses  Castelmaine  front 
Rome,  80. 

Insurrection,  northern,  account  of  the.  152. 

Ireland;  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  religion  m 
the  17th  century,  38.  Hostility  of  its  races,  It* 
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aborigi  lal  peasantry  and  aristocracy,  39-40.  State  of  I 
the  English  colony  in  it,  39.  Its  grievances,  40.  And  | 
the  course  which  James  ought  to  have  pursued  in  remov¬ 
ing  them,  40.  Dismay  of  its  English  colonists,  47. 

Irish  Night,  account  of  the,  16S-169. 

James  II.;  his  position  after  the  suppression  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  rebellions,  1.  Ilis  foreign  policy,  1.  His 
designs  against  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,l.  His  projected 
augmentation  o^  the  army,  and  designs  in  favour  of  the 
Romish  faith,  1-2.  His  violation  of  the  Test  Act,  2-3. 
Dismisses  Halifax  from  his  councils,  4.  Ilis  perplexities 
on  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  by  Lewis,  5.  His 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  ferment  occasioned  by  it,  6. 
His  welcome  to  the  hope’s  emissaries,  6-7.  His  anger  at 
the  opposition  of  the  country  party  to  his  projects,  7. 
He  reprimands  the  Commons,  9.  Failure  of  his  attempt 
to  restrain  the  Lords’  discussions,  11.  He  prorogues 
Parliament,  dismisses  Charles  Fox  from  office,  and  de¬ 
grades  Bishop  Compton,  11.  Symptoms  of  discontent  in 
his  court,  13.  Publishes  Charles’s  manuscripts  in  support 
of  the  Romish  faith,  13.  Misgivings  of  the  Tories  and 
moderate  Catholics  at  his  proceedings,  14.  Ilis  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Tyrconnel,  15.  His  maritime  discussions  with 
Bonrepaux,  16.  Influence  of  Petre  and  the  Jesuits  in 
his  councils,  18.  His  temper  and  opinions,  19.  Is  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  errors  by  Sunderland,  19.  His  uneasi¬ 
ness  at  Jeffreys's  illness,  20.  His  amours  with  Catharine 
Sedley,  20-22.  Ilis  abandonment  of  his  foreign  allies,  23. 
Ilis  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  23.  His  further 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  determination  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  dispensing  power,  24,  25.  Ilis  dismission  of  re¬ 
fractory  j  udges,  25.  Authorises  Roman  Catholics  to  hold 
ecclesiastical^  benefices,  26.  (See  Sclater;  Walker.)  Nomi¬ 
nates  a  Papist  to  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
and  disposes  of  vacant  bishoprics,  26.  Resolves  to  use 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  against  the  Anglican  Church, 
27.  Creates  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission,  28.  His 
treatment  of  Sancroft,  28.  His  perplexities  on  Comp¬ 
ton’s  trial,  and  hint  to  Rochester,  29.  Effects  of  his 
proceedings  on  trade,  and  formation  of  a  camp  at  Houns¬ 
low,  31.  His  orders  for  torturing  the  Scotch  rioters;  and 
plans  for  legalising  Romanism  in  Scotland,  35.  Opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Council  to  his  views,  and  summons 
of  three  of  them  to  Loudon,  35.  His  interview  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  negotiations  with  them,  35,  36.  He  deter¬ 
mines  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  law,  37.  Ilis  order  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ilolyrood ;  abrogation  of  laws 
against  Papists  in  Scotland.  38.  Course  which  he  ought- 
to  have  followed  in  Ireland,  40.  His  errors,  41,  Nomi¬ 
nates  Tyrconnel  General  in  Ireland,  41.  His  favouritism 
towards  Tyrconnel,  42.  His  displeasure  towards  Claren¬ 
don.  44.  His  determination  to  displace  Rochester,  and 
hesitations  on  the  subject,  44.  Renews  his  acquaintance 
with  Catharine  Sedley,  45.  His  attempts  to  convert 
Rochester  to  Romanism,  45.  His  dismissal  of  Rochester, 
46.  His  dismissal  of  Clarendon,  and  exaltation  of  Tyr¬ 
connel,  47.^  His  nomination  of  Papists  to  the  highest 
offices  in  England,  and  course  of  policy  indicated  by  his 
disgrace  of  the  Ilydes,  48.  Effect  of  his  altered  policy 
upon  the  proceedings  of  William,  57.  He  grants  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  Dryden  on  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  59. 
Change  in  his  policy  towards  the  Puritans,  61.  He 
grants  a  partial  toleration  in  Scotland,  62.  His  closet- 
ings  with  the  Tories,  62,  63.  He  publishes  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Indulgence.  63.  His  altercations  with  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  Nonconformist  persecutions,  65.  His 
subjugation  by  the  Jesuits,  and  dismissal  of  his  con¬ 
fessor  at  their  suggestions,  66.  His  attempts  upon  the 
honesty  of  John  Howe,  67,  6S.  His  interview  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Kiffin,  69.  Ilis  disquiet  at  William’s  reply  to  his 
agents,  aud  urgent  letters  to  William  and  Mary,  70. 
Proofs  of  the  necessity  of  restraints  upon  his  exercise  of 
the  pterogative,  71-72.  His  enmity  to  Burnet,  73. 
Growing  enmity  between  him  and  William,  78.  His 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Nuncio,  81.  He  dismisses  Somerset  from  office,  81.  Ilis 
dissolution  of  parliament,  81,  82.  His  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  universities  (see  Cambridge  University; 
Magdalene  College;  Oxford  University;  Universities). 
Recommends  Anthony  Farmer  for  president  of  Magda¬ 
lene  College,  86.  Sets  out  on  a  royal  progress,  87,  88. 
Ilis  interview  with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  88. 
His  employment  of  Penn  to  negotiate  with  them,  89. 
Sends  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  Oxford,  89.  Ilis 
scheme  for  preventing  the  Princess  of  Orange  from  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Irish  crown,  92.  Ilis  determination  to 
Dack  a  parliament.  94.  His  plan  for  effecting  that  object, 
94, 97-99.  Ilis  dismissal  of  public  officers,  101.  His  new 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  10'2.  His  interview  with  the 
bishops,  105.  Effect  of  the  disobedience  of  the  clergy 
upon  his  plans,  106.  He  resolves  to  prosecute  the  seven 
bishops  for  libel,  106.  He  interrogates  and  endeavours 
to  intimidate  them,  107.  He  commits  them  to  the 
Tower,  107.  108.  Birth  of  his  son.  the  Pretender,  and 
popular  belief  in  the  child's  supposititiousness,  107,  108. 
His  conduct  after  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  124.  His 
dismissiom  and  promotions,  127.  He  receives  warnings 


I  of  William’s  project,  134.  Exertions  of  Lewi?  to  sav< 
I  him,  134.  He  frustrates  them,  135.  He  becomes  aware 
of  his  danger,  138.  Ilis  naval  and  military  means,  138 
He  attempts  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  139.  Gives  aud> 
ence  to  the  bishops,  139.  His  concessions  ill  received, 
139,  140.  He  submits  to  the  Privy  Council  proofs  of  his 
son’s  birth,  141.  His  conduct  on  receiving  William’s 
declaration,  142, 143.  His  conversation  with  the  bishop?, 
147, 148.  He  confers  the  archbishopric  of  York  on  Lamj> 
lugh,  and  receives  tidings  of  Cornbury’s  deseition,  159 
His  interview  with  Clarendon,  and  with  his  military 
officers,  150.  The  Peers  petition  him  for  a  parliament, 
150,  151.  He  refuses,  and  reproves  the  bishops,  15L 
He  sets  out  for  Salisbury,  151,  153.  Traitors  in  his 
camp,  153,  154.  lie  retreats  from  Salisbury,  154.  He  is 
deserted  by  Prince  George  and  Ormond,  154.  He  returna 
to  London,  154.  He  summons  a  council  of  Peers,  156. 
He  appoints  commissioners  to  treat  with  William,  157. 
His  perfidy,  157.  He  prepares  for  flight,  157-158.  He 
prepares  to  send  the  Queen  and  his  son  to  France,  and 
sends  for  Lauzun,  163.  Ilis  renewed  preparations  for 
flight,  164.  He  departs,  164.  Commotion  created  by  his 
flight,  165.  He  is  detained  near  Sheerness.  169.  The 
Lords  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  170.  He  returns  to 
Whitehall.  171.  Calls  a  council,  171.  Receives  a  message 
from  William,  171.  Sets  out  for  Rochester,  173.  His 
flight  from  Rochester,  175,  176.  He  arrives  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  178,  179.  His  letter  to  the  Convention,  190. 

Jane:  his  toryism;  he  is  selected  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  45.  Scandals  occasioned 
thereby,  46. 

Jansenists ;  their  rise,  and  triumph  over  the  Jesuits,  18. 

Jeffreys,  George  Lord ;  his  failure  as  a  speaker  in  the  Lords, 
11,  and  note.  His  appointment  as  High  Steward  on  Lord 
Delamere’s  trial,  12.  Ilis  grudge  ageinst  Delamere,  and 
failure  of  his  artifices  to  procure  a  conviction,  12.  His 
perfidy,  20.  His  remonstrances  on  the  burning  of 
Claude’s  book,  aud  rebuff  from  James,  23,  24.  His  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  presidency  of  James’s  High  Commission 
Court,  and  qualifications  for  the  post,  28.  His  insolence 
to  Bishop  Compton,  and  tacit  reproval  by  his  brother 
commissioners,  29.  Penalty  inflicted  by  him  on  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  75.  His  insults  to  the  deputies  from 
Cambridge,  and  perversion  of  Scripture,  84,  85.  Ilis 
behaviour  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  and  in- 
’  suit  to  Dr.  Fairfax,  87.  His  conduct  towards  the  Charter¬ 
house  trustees,  87.  He  advises  James  to  prosecute  the 
bishops  for  libel,  106.  Discovered  and  arrested  by  the 
mob,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  167. 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas;  his  visit  to  Oxford  on  the  special  com 
mission,  and  conduct  there,  89,  90. 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund;  opposes  the  court  party  in  the 
Commons,  6. 

Jennings,  Frances,  Lady  Tyrconnel;  her  youthful  vaga 
ries,  76. 

Jennings,  Sarah.  See  Churchill,  Lady. 

Jermyn.  See  Dover. 

Jesuits  ;  opposed  to  the  Pope,  16.  Account  of  the  Order  of, 
17-19.  Severe  laws  against  them  in  England,  29-30. 
Their  comparative  security  in  Ireland,  38.  Their  subju¬ 
gation  of  James,  66.  Their  reception  of  Castelmaine  in 
Rome,  80.  Their  schemes  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  Crown,  92. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  59. 

Johnson,  Samuel;  his  address  circulated  amongst  the 
soldiers  at  Hounslow,  31.  His  character;  controversy 
excited  by  his  comparison  of  James  to  Julian  the  Apos¬ 
tate,  31.  His  conviction  for  a  libel  on  James;  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Hugh  Speke,  31.  Is  sentenced  to  flogging 
and  the  pillory,  32.  Ilis  degradation  from  the  priesthood, 
32.  Apathy  of  the  clergy  towards  him,  32. 

Johnstone ;  acts  as  agent  between  William  and  the  English 
Opposition,  78. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  dismissed  from 
the  Bench,  25. 

Judges;  their  subserviency  to  James  II.,  1.  Dismissal  of 
four  of  the  refractory,  25.  See  Charlton;  Jeffreys;  Jones 
Milton;  Montague;  Neville. 

Keating,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas 
his  protest  against  Tyrconnel’s  proceedings,  43. 

Kendall,  Captain  James;  opposes  the  court  party;  his  reph 
to  Middleton,  8. 

Ken,  Bishop,  52,  104-105. 

Kiffin,  William:  his  influence  among  the  Baptists;  his 
interview  with  the  King,  68.  69. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy;  his  adherence  to  Protestantism.  4. 
lie  professes  loyalty,  150.  He  prepares  to  desert,  15-?. 

Lainez,  18. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop,  150. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  112,  115. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fountninhall,  36. 

Lauderdale,  172. 

Lauzun,  Antonine  Count  of;  his  vicissitudes,  163.  1J> 

undertakes  to  convey  the  Queen  and  her  son  to  France, 
163,  164.  lie  is  restored,  to  Lewis's  favour,  178. 

Lestrango,  Roger ;  visits  Edinburgh  to  aid  James’s  encroach¬ 
ments,  37  He  answers  the  “  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  *  66* 
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Levinz  Rir  Creswell ;  retained  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  112, 

Lewis  XIV.;  his  chagrin  at  the  treaty  between  James  and 
the  States  General,  1.  Ilis  delight  at  Halifax’s  dismissal, 
4.  His  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots,  4.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Barillon  to  foment  disputes  between  James  and 
the  Parliament,  7.  (See  Barillon  and  Bonrepaux.)  His 
alliance  wnh  the  Jesuits,  18.  His  pension  to  Sunderland, 
19.  His  subjugation  of  Holland  and  conduct  of  William 
of  Orange.  55.  Comparison  between  thwm,  55,  57.  His 
offer  to  aid  in  kidnapping  Burnet,  73.  His  negotiations 
with  James  concerning  the  recall  of  the  British  troops, 
78.  His  complicity  in  Tyrconnel’s  schemes,  93.  Aban¬ 
doned  by  his  party  in  Holland,  129.  His  persecutions  of 
Dutch  settlors  in  France,  129-130.  His  quarrel  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  franchises,  130.  Proceedings  of  his 
ambassador  in  Rome,  130.  His  design  on  the  archbishop¬ 
ric  of  Cologne,  131.  His  alarm  at  James’s  conduct,  134. 
His  exertions  to  save  James,  134-135.  He  invades  Ger¬ 
many,  135,  Joy  of  his  court  at  his  victories,  136.  His 
treatment  of  Lauzun,  163.  His  emotions  on  James’s 
flight,  177.  His  preparations  for  receiving  the  Queen,  178. 
He  restores  Lauzun  to  his  favour,  178.  His  liberality 
to  the  exiled  pair.  178 

Lexington,  Lord,  192. 

Ley  burn,  John  ;  emissary  from  the  Pope,  6,  7.  His  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  attempted  conversion  of  Rochester,  45. 
He  officiates  at  the  consecration  of  the  Nuncio,  81.  His 
advice  to  James,  139.  He  is  arrested,  167. 

Licenses;  meditated  withdrawal  of,  by  James  II.,  101. 

Lillibullero,  129. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  192. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  184. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  104. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  104. 

Lobb.  Stephen;  his  early  career,  67.  His  reconciliation 
with  the  Court,  and  servility  to  his  new  master,  67. 

Locke,  John;  his  reasons  against  tolerating  Romanism,  3. 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  Privy  Councillor  of  Scotland ;  his 
character,  35.  Returns  to  Scotland  and  opposes  the 
King,  36. 

Loudon,  Bishop  of.  See  Compton. 

London;  the  Huguenots  erect  silk  factories  in  its  eastern 
suburbs,  5.  Establishment  of  convents  aud  Jesuitical 
institutions,  30.  Excitement  at  the  opening  of  a  Romish 
chapel  in  Lime  Street,  30.  Effect  of  James’s  proceedings 
on  its  trade.  31.  Alarm  and  subsequent  gaieties  of  its 
citizens  at  the  Hounslow  camp,  31.  Attack  on  Roman 
Catholic  property  in.  148.  Its  agitation  pending  James’s 
negotiations  with  William,  158.  Circulation  of  forged 
proclamations  in,  158.  Its  excitement  on  James’s  flight, 
165-168.  Its  corporation  welcomes  William,  173.  It 
lends  money  to  him,  177. 

Lords.  See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  Articles,  Scotland ;  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
James’s  encroachments,  36-37.  Their  character,  37. 

Lords,  council  of.  held  by  James,  156-157. 

Lovelace,  John  Lord ;  sets  out  to  join  William,  148,  149. 
Is  captured  by  Beaufort’s  troops,  149.  The  people  of 
Gloucester  liberate  him,  159.  Ilis  triumphal  entry  into 
Oxford,  159.  Ilis  conduct  in  the  Lords,  190.  William 
expostulates  with  him,  190. 

Lowtber,  Sir  John ;  protests  against  the  corrupt  elec¬ 
tions,  9 

Lucas,  Lord;  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  165. 

Lumley,  Lord ;  joins  the  party  of  William  of  Orange,  122. 
He  seizes  Newcastle,  159. 

Macclesfield.  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,  137,  146. 

Mackenzie.  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  37. 

Madrid.  See  Spain. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford;  founded  by  William  of  Wayn- 
flete,  85.  Anthony  Farmer  recommended  by  James  for 
its  president,  86.  Election  of  its  president,  87.  Citation 
of  its  Fellows  before  the  High  Commission,  87.  James 
recommends  it  to  elect  Parker,  87.  Its  Fellow's  cited 
before  the  King  at  Oxford  aud  reprimanded,  88.  Failure 
of  Penn’s  efforts  to  procure  their  submission,  89.  Special 
commission  to  adjudicate  upon  their  contumacy ;  installa¬ 
tion  of  Parker  as  its  president,  89, 90.  Ejection  of  its  Fel¬ 
lows,  90.  Is  turned  into  a  Popish  seminary,  91. 

Magistrates;  questions  put  to  them  by  James’s  orders,  97. 
Their  politic  answers,  97. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  153. 

Mansuete,  Father,  confessor  to  James  II.;  his  dismissal 
from  office,  66. 

Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of  James  II.,  21.  Lady  Rochester’s 
appeal  to  her,  46.  Her  aversion  for  Tyrconnel,  47.  Her 
reported  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  him,  47.  Her  preg- 
nacy ;  popular  disbelief  in  the  fact,  93.  Iler  danger  after 
Anrue’s  flight,  155.  She  departs  for  France,  163.  Her 
perils  at  Lambeth,  and  embarkation  at  Gravesend,  164. 
Her  reception  by  Lewis,  178.  Homage  paid  to  her  at  the 
French  court,  179. 

Mary,  Princess  of  Orange ;  her  marriage  to  William  deter¬ 
mined  by  political  considerations,  52.  Her  relations  to 
the  Prince,  52.  53.  54.  Removes  William’s  anxieties,  54. 
Acquiesces  in  William’s  project,  123.  Iler  letter  to  Danby, 


190.  Her  arrival  in  England,  193.  Accepts  the  crow* 
jointly  with  William,  194.  Is  proclaimed,  194. 

Massey,  John,  a  Papist;  appointed  Dean  of  Christchurch,  26, 

Massillon ;  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  William  of 
Orange,  56,  note. 

Maynard,  Sir  John;  opposes  the  augmentation  of  tho 
forces,  7.  Refuses  to  hold  a  brief  against  the  Bishops,  112. 
His  reply  to  William’s  courtesies,  171.  His  reply  to  Saw¬ 
yer’s  objection,  176.  Takes  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  185,  186.  Protests  against  mob  rule- 
190. 

Melfort,  John  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  34. 
Brings  James’s  letter  to  the  Convention,  190. 

Middleton ;  supports  the  Court  party  in  the  Commons,  6,  8. 
Ilis  expostulations  with  Darcy  and  Kendall,  8.  His  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  James’s  conduct,  13. 

Military  offences;  illegally  punished,  81-82. 

Militia;  insinuations  of  James  against  its  efficiency,  6,  7. 
Adoption  of  a  resolution  for  increasing  its  efficiency,  7. 

Milton,  Christopher,  brother  of  the  poet;  appointed  a 
judge,  25. 

Montague, Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  dismissed  from 
office,  25. 

Montague,  Charles,  and  Matthew  Prior;  notice  of,  60. 
Chosen  to  the  Convention,  184. 

Mordaunt,  Charles  Viscount;  his  character,  eccentric  career, 
and  opposition  to  the  King’s  schemes,  10.  His  sugges¬ 
tions  to  William  of  Orange,  58.  He  volunteers  to  accom¬ 
pany  William’s  expedition.  137.  He  listens  to  Wildman’s 
projects,  138.  His  duty  at  Exeter,  145. 

Mordaunt,  Henry.  See  Peterborough. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his  character,  84. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of;  abjures  Protestantism, 
34.  Appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner,  vice  Queens- 
berry,  36. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  185,  188. 

Neville,  Judge;  dismissed  from  office,  25. 

Newcastle;  its  inhabitants  declare  foi  William,  159. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appears  before  the  High  Commission 
Court  as  deputy  from  his  University,  84.  His  election  to 
William’s  Convention,  184. 

Newton  Abbot;  its  memorial  of  William  of  Orange,  145. 

Nonconformists;  early  rigour  of  James  towards  them,  61. 
His  meditated  league  with  them,  61.  Their  feelings  on 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  being  proclaimed,  64. 
Determination  of  the  Church  to  outbid  James  in  his 
offers  to  them,  64.  Their  appearance  at  court,  65.  Their 
wavering  between  the  two  contending  parties,  66.  Ad¬ 
herence  of  some  of  them  to  the  King,  66.  (See  Alsop; 
Care;  Lobb;  Penn;  Rosewell.)  Opposition  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  the  court,  67.  (See  Baxter;  Buuyan ;  Howe; 
Kiffin.)  Effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  upon 
the  character  of  their  religious  services,  69.  Their  patri¬ 
otism  on  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul¬ 
gence,  103. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  attempts  to  enforce  James’s  plans,  97. 
He  declares  for  William,  159* 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of;  his  death  in 
defence  of  Charles,  10. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of;  he  connives  at  James’s  flight, 
164.  He  declares  for  William,  165. 

Norwich;  declares  for  William,  159. 

Nottingham,  Laniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  74.  Opposes  James’s 
policy,  74.  His  conferences  with  Dykvelt,  74.  He  secedes 
from  William’s  party.  122.  His  conduct  in  the  conference 
with  the  Commons,  192. 

Oates,  Titus ;  success  of  his  frauds  attributable  to  the  zeal 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  2.  (See  Powis.) 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Earl  of;  Tyrconnel’s  plot  for  assas¬ 
sinating  him,  15.  He  encourages  James’s  amour  with 
Catharine  Sedley,  21.  Ilis  recall  from  Ireland,  41.  He 
supports  the  Charterhouse  trustees,  87.  His  death,  126. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  grandson  of  the  above;  he  is  elected 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  126.  Ho  deserts  to  the 
Prince’s  camp,  154. 

Oxford,  University  of;  its  Realty  to  James  II.  during 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  83.  James’s  interference  with 
its  rights,  85.  Arrival  of  the  King  at,  88.  Elects  Ormond 
as  Chancellor,  126.  ,  Its  welcome  to  Lovelace,  159.  See 
Magdalene  College. 

Oxford,  Bishops  of.  See  Parker ;  Hall. 

Oxford  Corporation;  its  refusal  to  submit  to  James’s  dieter 
tion,  102. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of;  his  ancestors  and  their 
exploits,  95.  He  refuses  to  aid  in  James’s  projects,  anti 
is  dismissed  from  his  offices,  95.  He  attends  James’i 
council,  156. 

Parker,  Samuel;  nominated  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  20.  Re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College  to  elect  him 
as  their  President  on  James’s  recommendation,  87.  Ilis 
installation  as  president,  90.  His  last  publication,  and 
death,  91. 

Papists.  See  Roman  Catholics. 

Parliament;  its  devotion  to  King  James,  1.  Its  reassem¬ 
blage;  speech  from  the  throne;  ferment  thereupon;  com¬ 
placency  of  the  Lords,  6.  (See  House  of  Commons  and 
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House  of  Lords.)  Prorogations  from  time  to  time,  11, 
rd,  24,  44,  68.  Its  dissolution,  81. 

Parties;  state  of,  on  James  II. ’s  abdication,  180, 181.  See 
Tories;  Whigs. 

Pascal,  Blaise :  effects  'of  his  writings  upon  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  18. 

Patrick,  Simon;  selected  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  45. 

Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  26. 

Pechell,  John,  Vicechancellor  of  Cambridge  University; 
summoned  before  the  High  Commission  Court,  83,  84. 
Ilis  ejection  from  his  office,  84. 

Pemberton ;  retained  for  the  Bishops,  112.  His  altercations 
with  the  Crown  counsel,  112,  113. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  97. 

Penn,  William;  his  close  connection  with  Stephen  Lobb  at 
court,  67.  He  endeavours  to  reconcile  William  Kiffin 
with  James  II.,  69.  His  journey  to  the  Hague,  and  ex¬ 
hortations  to  William,  70.  His  misgiving  as  to  James’s 
course,  and  proposal  of  various  equivalents,  72.  His 
discourse  at  Chester  on  James’s  visit,  88.  Failure  of  his 
attempted  mediation  with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene 
College,  89. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of,  Chancellor  of  Scotland; 
his  apostasy  to  Romanism,  34.  His  position  on  William’s 
accesiion,  180.  He  takes  refuge  at  his  country  seat,  180. 
Attempts  to  leave  Scotland,  is  detected  and  imprisoned, 
180. 

Peterborough,  Henry  Earl  of;  converted  to  Romanism,  58. 
Failure  of  his  plan  to  subvert  Protestantism,  98.  His 
action  against  Williams,  102. 

Petre,  Edward,  Viceprovincial  of  the  Jesuits;  his  charac¬ 
ter.  18.  Remonstrates  with  James  on  his  attachment  to 
Catharine  Sedley,  22.  His  influence  in  the  state,  44. 
His  malevolence  towards  the  Hydes,  46.  Acquiesces  in 
Tryconuel’s  projects,  47.  His  suggestion  of  closeting  to 
James,  62.  His  hatred  of  Father  Mansuete,  66.  Is 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  95. 

Pollexfen,  112. 

Pope.  See  Innocent. 

Popham.  See  Charterhouse. 

Portman,  Sir  William,  151. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  75.  His  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  111,  114.  Ilis  dismissal,  125. 

Powis,  Thomas;  his  character,  and  appointment  as  Solicitor 
General,  25.  His  report  of  the  effect  of  the  Bishops’  ac¬ 
quittal,  115. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  (a  Catholic  peer);  his  high 
character,  14.  His  nomination  to  the  Privy  Council,  26. 
His  patriotic  advice  to  James,  44.  His  qualifications  for 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  47.  Assists  in  the  Queen’s 
flight.  164.  Attack  made  on  his  house,  167. 

Powle,  Henry;  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commoners, 
176.  He  is  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Convention,  184.  He 
attends  William  on  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  194. 

Presbyterianism  ;  attachment  of  the  Scottish  people  tc,  and 
penalties  against.  34.  SeS  Nonconformists. 

Preston;  his  misgivings  as  to  James’s  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings,  13.  His  failure  to  carry  out  James’s  plans  for  sub¬ 
verting  Protestantism,  98. 

Pretender,  the.  See  Stuart,  Charles  Edward. 

Prideaux.  See  Clergy,  33. 

Prior.  Matthew,  60.  See  Montague,  Charles. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Jesuit;  specimen  of  his  composition,  33, 
note. 

Puritans.  See  Nonconformists. 

Quakers.  See  Nonconformists. 

Queensberry,  William  Douglas,  Duke  of ;  Lord  Treasurer 
of  Scotland,  34.  Efforts  to  connect  him  with  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  riots,  35.  Withdrawal  of  honours  from  him,  35-36. 
His  expulsion  from  all  his  employments,  38. 

Regulators.  Board  of;  its  constitution  and  objects,  95. 

Iteresby,  Sir  John,  152. 

Revolution,  the  English.  Its  character,  194,  et  seq. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal;  his  statesmanlike  policy  towards  the 
Huguenots,  4. 

Right,  Declaration  of,  193. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of.  See  Sprat. 

Rochester,  Lady,  21,  46. 

Rochester,  Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer  ;  his  misgivings  as  to  James’s  arbitrary  proceedings, 
13.  Efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  subvert  his  influence  with 
the  King,  18,  19,  20.  Ilis  intrigues  in  favour  of  Catha¬ 
rine  Sedley,  21.  Decline  of  his  influence  with  the  King, 
22,  *23,  note.  His  reluctant  acceptance  of  a  seat  in  James’s 
High  Commission  Court,  29.  His  condemnation  of  Bishop 
Compton,  29.  Intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  overthrow, 
44.  Efforts  of  James  to  convert  him  to  Romanism,  46. 
His  dismission,  46,  47.  He  attempts  to  enforce  James’s 
illegal  plans,  98.  He  prepares  a  petition  for  a  parliament, 
151.  Defends  the  petition,  151.  Declares  for  William,  165. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  converted  from  Atheism 
by  Burnet,  53. 

Roman  Catholics;  designs  of  James  II.  in  their  favour,  2. 
Feelings  expressed  by  their  chiefs  in  regard  to  James’s 
arbitrary  conduct,  14.  Characters  of  the  leaders  of  the 
violent  section  of,  14.  (See  Albeville;  Castelmaine; 


Dover;  Tyrconnel;  Jesuits.)  Determination  of  James  ta 
exercise  the  dispensing  power  in  their  favour,  24.  Colour¬ 
able  establishment  of  his  right  by  law.  25.  (See  Hales.) 
Their  admission  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  offices, 
25-26.  Public  discontent  at  the  exhibition  of  their 
paraphernalia  in  the  streets,  29, 30.  Riots  and  interrup¬ 
tions  to  their  ceremonies  in  the  provinces,  30.  Their 
divines  overmatched  in  controversy,  33.  Favour  shown 
to  their  religion  in  Scotland,  and  riots  in  consequence, 

35.  Their  freedom  in  Ireland,  38.  Consequences  of  their 
temporary  ascendency,  41.  Their  admission  to  power 
and  emolument  in  Ireland,  42,  43,  47,  48.  Denial  to  the 
Dissenters  of  immunities  granted  to  them,  61.  Tolera¬ 
tion  allowed  to  them  in  Scotland,  62.  Opinion  of  William 
and  Mary  on  the  impolicy  of  James’s  indulgences,  and 
vindication  of  their  opinions,  70-72.  Their  appointment 
as  sheriffs,  99.  Attack  on  their  chapels  and  houses  in 
London,  166. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen ;  their  character,  taste* 
and  habits  in  the  17th  century.  99,  100. 

Ronquillo,  Spanish  Ambassador;  his  property  destroyed 
by  the  mob,  166, 167. 

Rosewell,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist;  supports  James  in 
his  conflict  with  the  Church,  67. 

Rumsey,  John.  11. 

Russell,  Edward:  his  character;  rupture  with  the  Couit, 
and  position  in  Dykvelt’s  councils,  75.  Proposes  to  t-  i 
Prince  of  Orange  a  descent  on  England,  120.  Joins  h;n 
at  Exeter,  149. 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  12,  24. 

Russell,  William  Lord,  53. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  97, 153. 

Sacheverell,  William,  184. 

Saint  Victor;  assists  in  the  flight  of  the  Queen  and  ht 
son,  163,  164. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  his  conversion  tc  Roman 
ism,  58.  True  bill  found  against  him,  158. 

Sancroft,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  i3.  R. 
declines  acting  on  James’s  High  Commission  Court.  28 
Meeting  of  the  prelates  at  his  palace,  104.  Is  summone* 
before  the  Privy  Council,  107.  His  pastoral  letter  afta 
his  acquittal,  117.  Has  an  audience  with  James,  13S 
His  suggestions,  139.  He  disavows  the  invitation  t« 
William,  143.  His  conversation  with  James,  147  IleaA 
the  Peers  with  a  petition  for  a  parliament,  151.  Heai 
the  Royalists,  175.  His  plan  for  a  regency,  182  Speoi 
men  of  his  composition,  182,  note. 

Sarsfield;  his  encounter  with  William’s  troops,  153 

Savoy;  a  Jesuitical  establishment  erected  in  the,  30. 

Sawyer,  Attorney  General  to  James  II.;  refuses  to  pervert 
the  law,  25.  His  dismissal  from  office,  102.  Defends 
the  Bishops  on  their  trial,  113.  His  question  concerning 
William’s  power,  176. 

Saxton ;  his  perjuries  on  Delamere’s  trial,  12. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  97. 

Schomberg,  Frederic,  Count  of;  his  character,  services  to 
Lewis  XIV.,  and  appointment  as  William’s  lieutenant, 
136.  Accompanies  William,  146v  Avoids  fighting.  153. 
Enters  London,  173. 

Sclater,  Edward;  his  apostasy,  26. 

Scotch  privy  councillors ;  a  deputation  of,  sent  to  London, 

36.  Their  negotiations  with  the  King,  36. 

Scotland ;  state  of  religious  feeling  in,  33,  34.  Royal  en¬ 
couragement  of  Romanism  in,  and  its  consequences.  34, 
35.  Meeting  of  its  Parliament,  and  refusal  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  sanction  James’s  schemes,  36,  37.  Arbitrary 
system  of  government  in,  37,  38.  Partial  toleration 
granted  in,  62.  Its  proceedings  on  James’s  abdication. 
179,  180. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  59. 

Seal,  the  Great;  James’s  anxiety  concerning  it,  157. 

Sedley,  Catharine;  her  amour  with  James  II.,  21.  Her 
opposition  to  the  King’s  wishes,  and  departure  from 
England,  22.  She  returns  and  renews  her  connection 
with  him,  45. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  21. 

Seymour.  Sir  Edward;  his  speech  against  James’s  project 
for  augmenting  the  army,  7.  Attempts  to  remedj’  Coke’* 
indiscretion,  9.  Joins  William,  152.  Organises  William’* 
party,  152. 

Sharp,  John;  disobeys  James’s  edict,  and  is  suspended,  27., 
28.  Incurs  the  Commons’  displeasure,  188. 

Sheriffs;  list  of,  nominated  by  James  II.,  99. 

Sherlock,  William;  refuses  to  comply  with  James’s  prohi 
bition,  and  is  deprived  of  his  pension.  27.  His  plan  of 
government  after  the  flight  of  James,  181. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew;  appointed  Recorder  of  Lon¬ 
don,  82.  Assists  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  112. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Earl  of;  sketch  of  his  ancestofs,  95. 
His  father’s  tragical  end,  96.  He  abjures  Romanism, 
refuses  to  enforce  Jameses  illegal  projects,  and  is  dis¬ 
missed,  96.  Is  threatened  with  assassination,  97.  Join* 
in  inviting  William  to  England,  121.  Is  selected  to 
carry  William’s  message,  172,  173. 

Skelton,  Bevil ;  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  IS*’ 
Dismissed,  165. 

Sidney,  Henry ;  his  character  and  connection  with  Wilhanr 
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of  Orange,  121,  122.  His  connection  with  Lady  Sunder- 
land,  133. 

Smith.  Dr.  Thomas;  aspires  to  the  presidentship  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  College,  86.  Iiis  conduct  at  the  election,  87.  His 
indecision  before  the  Special  Commissioners,  89.  Escapes 
the  apologies  attempted  to  be  forced  from  other  Fellows, 
90.  Nicknamed  Doctor  Roguery  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  in  the  disputes,  90.  His  expulsion  from  his  fel¬ 
lowship.  91. 

Somers.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somers) ;  his  arguments 
on  tk.3  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  114.  His  election  to 
thr  Convention,  184.  His  arguments  in  the  conference 
with  the  Lords.  191.  Is  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Declaration  of  Right.  193. 

Somerset.  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of:  refuses  to  join  in 
the  Nuncio’s  procession;  his  dismissal  from  office,  81. 
His  expulsion  from  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  97. 

Spain  :  its  negotiations  with  James  II.,  1.  Alarm  of  Lewis 
XIV.  in  reference  thereto,  7.  See  Konquillo. 

Speke,  Hugh;  his  character,  and  imprisonment,  31,  32. 
He  avows  a  forged  proclamation,  159.  His  share  in  the 
Irish  Night.  168. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  accepts  a  seat  in 
James's  High  Commission  Court,  29.  Takes  charge  of 
Compton’s  diocese,  29.  Reads  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dulgence.  106.  Resigns  his  seat  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  126. 

Stafford,  Lord,  53. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of;  his  committal  to  the 
Tower,  11.  His  liberation,  11.  Joins  William  of 
Orange,  153. 

Stewart,  James;  correspondence  with  Fagel,  79. 

States  General.  See  Holland. 

Stillingfieet ;  his  controversial  eminence,  45,  60.  Declares 
against  the  Indulgence.  104. 

Street,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  25. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward;  his  birth,  108.  Popular  belief  in 
his  supposititiousness,  and  grounds  of  excuse  for  the 
belief,  108-109.  Proofs  of  his  birth  submitted  to  the 
Privy  Council,  141.  lie  is  sent  to  Portsmouth,  152. 
Returns  to  Whitehall.  163.  Is  confided  to  Lauzun,  163. 
And  embarks  for  France,  164. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of;  encourages  James’s 
errors,  and  foments  his  dislike  for  Rochester,  19.  His 
pretended  conversion  to  Romanism  by  the  King,  20. 
Suggests  a  secret  committee  of  Roman  Catholics,  20. 
His  growing  influence,  24.  His  nomination  to  serve  on 
James’s  High  Commission  Court,  29.  Transference  of] 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  cabal,  44-45.  His  dread  of 
Tyrconnel’s  projects  regarding  Ireland,  47.  Mutual 
efforts  of  the  two  to  circumvent  each  other,  47.  His  lord 
lieutenancy  of  Warwickshire,  98.  His  recommendation 
of  concessions  to  the  King,  and  uneasiness  at  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  111.  His  public  espousal  of  Romanism, 
111.  His  overtures  to  William,  132.  Ilis  income,  132. 
His  prospects,  133.  His  wife  communicates  with  Hol¬ 
land  for  him,  133.  His  disgrace,  and  ejection  from 
office,  141. 

Supremacy,  Act  of.  determination  of  James  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  it  against  the  Anglican  Church,  27.  Difficulties 
in  his  way,  27.  See  High  Commission  Court. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard;  his  opposition  to  James’s  encroach¬ 
ments,  7. 

Temple,  Sir  William;  his  eulogy  on  Bentinck,  52. 

Test  Act;  violation  of,  by  James  II..  3-4.  Objections  of 
the  Opposition  to  the  King’s  infractions  of  it,  7. 

Tewkesbury;  failure  of  James’s  plan  for  subverting  the 
independence  of  its  corporation,  101. 

Thanet,  Earl  of,  97. 

Tillotson;  his  reasons  against  tolerating  the  Romish  faith, 
3.  His  attempted  conversion  to  Romanism,  45. 

Tindal,  Matthew ;  his  conversion  to  Romanism,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  attacks  on  Christianity,  59. 

Tito*  Silas;  his  defection  from  the  Nonconformists,  125. 
Attempts  to  obtain  an  audience  with  William,  172. 

Torbay;  its  appearance  at  the  landing  of  William,  144. 
Its  present  state,  144.  Its  memorial  of  IV  illiam,  144. 

Tories;  their  discontent  at  James’s  conduct,  4.  Feeling 
of  the  Protestants,  13.  Their  position  with  reference  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  54.  They  acknowledge  him 
as  their  head,  57.  Attempts  of  James  to  cajole  them. 
62.  Change  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  resistance.  118.  Their  position  on  James’s  abdication, 
181-182.  Their  strength  in  the  Upper  House,  188.  They 
negative  the  Whig  motion,  189.  Are  beaten  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  190. 

Trade;  effect  of  James’s  proceedings  upon,  31. 

Treby,  Sir  George;  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Bishops,  112. 
His  address  to  William,  173.  His  arguments  in  the  con- 
fsrence  with  the  Lords,  192. 

Treiawney,  Bishop,  104.  Ilis  remonstrance  to  James,  105. 
Agitation  in  Cornwall  pending  his  trial,  110.  He  wel¬ 
comes  William's  troops  in  Bristol,  159. 

Treiawney,  Colonel,  150,  153. 

Trinder,  Serjeant,  112. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  104, 105. 

Twisden,  Sir  William;  supports  the  country  party,  7. 


Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  cf:  his  junction  with  the 
violent  section  of  Catholics,  14.  His  character  a  passport 
to  the  favour  of  Charles  and  James,  15.  His  alliance 
with  Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville,  and  counsel  to 
James.  15.  His  nomination  to  tiie  military  rule  of  Ire¬ 
land.  41.  His  summons  to  Whitehall,  and  influence  at 
Court  on  Irish  affairs,  42.  His  preparations  for  armin| 
the  Celts,  and  return  to  Ireland,  43.  His  partiality  to 
.  the  Papists,  and  treatment  of  Clarendon,  43.  His  con¬ 
duct  in  the  Privy  Council,  43.  His  journey  to  London, 
44.  His  calumnies  against  Rochester,  44.  Is  appointed 
to  succeed  Clarendon,  47.  His  arrival  in  Ireland,  and 
dismay  of  the  colonists  thereupon,  47-48.  His  unfitness 
for  his  high  office,  58.  His  natred  of  Father  Mansuete, 
66.  His  return  to  England,  and  reception  by  James, 
88.  His  project  for  excluding  the  Princess  Mary  from  the 
Irish  crown.  116. 

Universities :  their  power  at  its  height  in  the  17th  century ; 
eager  competition  of  the  aristocracy  for  the  distinctions 
conferred  by  them ;  regal  splendour  of  their  academical 
celebrations.  82-83.  Their  peculiar  hold  upon  the  feelings 
of  their  scholars,  83.  Their  exertions  and  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  83.  See  Cambridge;  Oxford. 

United  Provinces.  See  Holland. 

Valence,  Bishop  of,  his  speech  to  Lewis  XIV.,  5. 

Versailles.  See  Louis  XIV 

Vienna.  See  Austria 

Wade,  12. 

Wake,  33,  note. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
his  pretended  Protestantism ;  he  espouses  the  Romish 
faith  on  James’s  accession,  and  abjures  it  on  his  down¬ 
fall,  26.  His  printing  press,  33.  Popular  dislike  to  him 
exhibited,  85.  Ilis  sneers  at  the  conduct  of  the  Fellows 
of  Magdalene  College,  90. 

Waller,  Edmund,  7,  note. 

Warner,  the  apostate;  becomes  confessor  to  James  II.,  66. 

Wesley,  Samuel;  preaches  on  the  Declaration  of  Indul¬ 
gence,  106. 

Wharton,  Henry,  33. 

Wharton,  Thomas ;  proposes  the  consideration  of  James’s 
reply  to  the  Commons,  9.  Joins  William  of  Orange,  149. 
Supports  the  Whigs  in  the  Convention,  185. 

Wharton,  Philip  Lord;  notice  of,  176. 

WThigs;  their  powerlessness  after  the  suppression  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion,  1.  Symptoms  of  reaction  in  their 
favour,  4.  Their  anger  at  John  Hampden,  junior,  11. 
Effect  of  their  proceedings  upon  the  views  of  William, 
54-56.  They  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief,  57.  Their 
plan  for  settling  the  crown  on  James’s  abdication,  183. 
Their  schism  with  Dauby’s  followers,  188.  Their  argu¬ 
ment,  189.  They  are  defeated  in  the  Lords,  189.  The 
Princess  Anne  acquiesces  in  their  plans,  190.  They 
achieve  a  victory,  192. 

Whitby,  33. 

White.  See  Albeville. 

Wildman :  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange,  137.  Proposes  to 
amend  William’s  Declaration,  138. 

William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  afterwards  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  32.  His  personal  appearance,  48.  Ilis  early 
life  and  education.  48,  49.  His  theological  opinions,  49. 
His  military  qualifications,  49,  50.  His  love  of  danger; 
his  bad  heal  th,  50.  Coldness  of  his  manners,  and  strength 
of  his  emotions;  his  friendship  for  Bentinck.  50-52,  His 
relations  with  his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  52.  His 
anxieties  as  to  his  future  position  in  England  removed 
by  Burnet,  52.  His  intercourse  with  Burnet.  53.  Rela¬ 
tions  between  him  and  English  parties,  54.  Ilis  feelings 
towards  Eugland,  54.  His  feelings  towards  Holland  and 
France,  55.  Ilis  policy  consistent  throughout,  56-57. 
His  share  in  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  57.  Becomes  the 
head  of  the  English  Opposition,  57.  Mordaunt  prop>se* 
to  him  a  descent  upon  England,  58.  He  rejects  the 
advice,  58.  His  hostility  to  the  Declaration  of  Indul¬ 
gence,  70.  His  views  respecting  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  vindicated,  70-72.  His  protection  of  Burnet 
against  James’s  animosity,  72.  Growing  enmity  between 
him  and  James,  78.  Russell  proposes  to  him  a  descent 
on  England,  120.  Invitation  to  him  despatched,  122. 
Ilis  wife  acquiesces  in  his  views,  123.  Difficulties  of  hi* 
enterprise,  123-124.  Ilis  skilful  management,  131.  His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  131-132,  He  receives 
numerous  assurances  of  support  from  England,  132. 
His  anxieties  at  the  juncture,  134.  He  obtains  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  States  General  to  his  expedition,  136.  He 
chooses  Schomberg  for  his  lieutenant,  136-137.  Hi* 
Declaration,  137-138.  He  takes  leave  of  the  State* 
General,  142.  He  embarks,  and  is  driven  buck  by  a 
storm,  142.  Arrival  of  his  Declaration  in  England,  112. 
He  again  sets  sail,  143.  His  voyage,  143.  He  lands  at 
Torbay,  144-145.  He  enters  Exeter,  145-147.  He  ia 
joined  by  men  of  rank,  148.  149,  151.  Cornbury  deserts 
to  him,  149.  His  court  at  Exeter,  152.  Northern  insur¬ 
rection  in  his  favour  under  Dauby  and  Devonshire,  152* 
Skirmish  of  bis  troops  at  Wiucauton.  153.  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  James  to  treat  with  him,  15<.  Dm* 
sensions  in  his  camp,  160.  His  conduct  on  the  occasion. 
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*60.  His  interview  at  Hungerford  with  the  commission¬ 
ers,  161  He  retires  to  Littlecote  Hall,  161.  He  prevents 
Ilurnet  and  Halifax  from  meeting,  162.  His  proposition 
ior  an  armistice,  162.  Impediments  to  his  progress  to 
London,  168,  169.  Ilis  embarrassment,  and  scheme  for 
its  removal,  170, 171.  He  despatches  Zulestein  to  James, 
1V1.  His  court  at  Windsor,  172.  His  troops  occupy 
Whitehall,  172.  His  message  to  James,  172.  He  con- 
seats  to  James  going  to  Rochester,  173.  His  arrival  at 
St  James’s,  173, 174.  He  is  advised  to  assume  the  crown 
by  right  of  conquest,  174.  He  calls  together  the  Lords 
an  1  members  of  the  parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  174,  175. 
Ho  orders  Barillon  to  leave  England,  176.  The  Lords 
vote  addresses  to  him,  17o.  He  calls  a  Convention;  his 
exertions  to  restore  order,  176,  177.  llis  tolerant  policy, 
177.  Etfect  of  his  policy  on  Roman  Catholic  powers,  177. 
He  receives  congratulations  from  Holland,  179.  His 
reply,  179.  His  care  in  reference  to  the  elections,  179. 
Scotland  declares  for  him,  180.  Scotch  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men  attend  him  at  Whitehall;  he  agrees  to  their  re¬ 
quests,  180.  He  expostulates  with  Lovelace,  190.  He 
avoids  an  audience  with  Clarendon,  190.  lie  explains 
his  views  to  the  Peers,  191.  He  declares  against  a  re¬ 
gency,  and  against  Mary's  supremacy,  191.  He  and 
Mary  are  declared  King  and  Queen.  192.  He  makes  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  193.  His  letter  to  Mary,  194.  He 
ftooepta  the  crown,  194.  He  is  proclaimed,  194. 


Williams,  Sir  William;  Solicitor  General,  102.  His  con¬ 
duct  on  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  113,  114,  115.  His  baro¬ 
netcy,  125.  He  attempts  to  obtain  an  audience  with 
William,  172.  He  supports  the  Whigs  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  185. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Paulet,  Earl  oh  137,  184. 

Wincanton;  skirmish  at,  153. 

Winchester ;  opposition  of  its  inhabitants  to  James’s  arbt 
trary  plans,  101. 

Windham,  John;  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  standing 
army,  9. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  179. 

Worcester ;  interruption  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  at,  30. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  82.  His  conduct  on  the  special  commission  to 
Magdalene  College,  89,  90. 

Wycherley,  William;  converted  to  Romanism,  59,  and 
note. 

Yarmouth.  Earl  of;  his  returns  to  James’s  questions  to  the 
magistrates,  98. 

York,  Duchess  of.  See  Hyde,  Anne. 

Zulestein;  his  embassy  to  England  as  envoy  between  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  English  Protestants,  78.  He  is  sent  to  con¬ 
gratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  109.  He  carrier 
William’s  message  to  James,  171.  His  conversation  wHfe 
James,  171. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TILE  Revolution  had  been  accomplished.  The 
decrees  of  the  Convention  were  everywhere 
received  with  submission.  London,  true  during 
fifty  eventful  years  to  the  cause  of  civil  free¬ 
dom  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost 
in  professing  loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Garter  King  at  arms,  after  making  proclama¬ 
tion  under  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in 
state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  He  was 
followed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by 
the  two  Speakers,  Halifax  and  Powle,  and  by  a 
long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  magistrates  of  the  City  threw 
open  their  gates  and  joined  the  procession. 
Four  regiments  of  militia  lined  the  way  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
along  Cheapside.  The  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  very  housetops  were  crowded  with 
gazers.  All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening,  every  window  from  White¬ 
chapel  to  Piccadilly  was  lighted  up.  The  state 
rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and 
were  filled  bjr  a  gorgeous  company  of  courtiers 
desirous  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  Whigs  assembled  there,  flushed 
with  victory  and  prosperity.  There  were  among 
them,  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a  vindic¬ 
tive  feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.  The  most 
deeply  injured  of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil 
times  was  absent.  Lady  Russell,  while  her 
friends  were  crowding  the  galleries  of  White¬ 
hall,  remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one 
who,  if  he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held 
no  undistinguished  place  in  the  ceremonies  of 
that  great  day.  But  her  daughter,  who  had  a 
lew  months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord 
Cavendish,  was  presented  to  the  royal  pair  by 
his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Devonshire.  A 
letter  is  still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady 
described  with  great  vivacity,  the  roar  of  the 
populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in 
the  presence  chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary,  and 
the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the 
harsh  features  of  William.  But  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  passage,  is  that  in  which  the  orphan 
girl  avowed  the  stern  delight  with  which  she 
had  witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her 
father’s  murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed  by  the 


♦  Letter  from  Lady  Cavendish  to  Sylvia.  Lady  t’aven- 
dish,  like  most  of  the  clever  girls  of  that  generation,  had 
Scudery’s  romances  always  in  her  head.  She  is  Doriuda: 
her  correspondent,  supposed  to  be  her  cousin  Jane  Ailing- 
ton,  is  Sylvia:  William  is  Ormunzor,  and  Mary  Phenixana. 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  14.  1688-9;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary.  Luttrell’s  Diary,  which  I  shall  very  oi'tcn  quote, 
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provincial  towns.  During  three  weeks,  the 
Gazettes  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  solem¬ 
nities  by  which  the  public  joy  manifested  itself, 
cavalcades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  proces¬ 
sions  of  feheriffs  and  Bail ififs  in  scarlet  gowns, 
musters  of  zealous  Protestants  with  orange 
flags  and  ribands,  salutes,  bonfires,  illumina¬ 
tions,  music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running 
with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting  claret. + 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among 
the  Dutch,  when  they  learned  that  the  first 
minister  of  their  Commonwealth  had  been 
raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very  day  of  liis 
accession,  lie  had  written  to  assure  the  States 
General,  that  the  change  in  liis  situation  had 
made  no  change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  land,  and  that  liis  new  dignity 
would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
old  duties  more  efficiently  than  ever.  "  That 
oligarchical  party,  which  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His 
Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadtholdership. 
But  all  such  mutterings  were  drowned  by  the 
acclamations  of  a  people,  proud  of  the  genius 
and  success  of  their  great  countryman.  A  day 
of  thanksgiving  was  appointed.  In  all  the  cities 
of  the  Seven  Provinces,  the  public  joy  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  festivities  of  which  the  expense 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Every 
class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer  could  help 
to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph,  or  to  bring  sedge 
to  a  bonfire.  Even  the  ruined  Huguenots  o£ 
France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their  inge¬ 
nuity.  One  art  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  into  banishment,  was  the  art  of  making 
fireworks;  and  they  now,  in  honour  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the 
canals  of  Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid 
constellations.  J 

To  superficial  observers,  it  might  well  seem 
that  William  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  human  beings.  lie  was',  in  truth, 
one  of  the  most  anxious  and  unhappy,  lie  well 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  wore  ouly 
beginning.  Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately 
been  so  bright  was  overcast;  and  many  signs 
portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classe» 
took  little  or  no  part  in  the  festivities  by  which, 
all  over  England,  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
government  was  celebrated.  Very  seldom  could 

is  in  the  library  of  All  Souls’  Colie.  e.  I  am  grofttly  ob¬ 
liged  to  the  Warden  for  the  kindness  with  which  he 
allowed  me  access  to  this  valuable  manuscript. 

f  Fee  the  London  Gazettes  of  February  ai;d  March, 
1688  9,  and  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

J  Wagenaar,  lxi.  He  quotes  the  proceedings  of  tbo 
States  of  the  2d  of  March.  1689.  London  Gazette,  April 
11,1689;  Monthly  Mercury  for  April,  1689. 
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either  a  priest  or  a  soldier  he  seen  in  the  assem-  ! 
blages  which  gathered  round  the  market  crosses 
where  the  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed. 
The  professional  pride,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  army,  had  been  deeply  wounded.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  had  been  dear  to  the 
Anglican  divines.  It  was  their  distinguishing 
badge.  It  was  their  favourite  theme.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  that  portion  of  their  oratory 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  they  had  preached 
about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  at  least  as 
often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity  or 
the  Atonement.*  Their  attachment  to  their 
political  creed  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
and  had,  during  a  short  time,  wavered.  But 
with  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  bitter  feeling 
which  that  tyranny  had  excited  among  them, 
had  passed  away.  The  parson  of  a  parish  was 
naturally  unwilling  to  join  in  what  was  really 
a  triumph  over  those  principles,  which,  during 
twenty-eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him 
proclaim  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Martyr¬ 
dom,  and  on  every  anniversary  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They 
hated  Popery  indeed  ;  and  they  had  not  loved 
the  banished  King.  But  they  keenly  felt  that, 
in  the  short  campaign  which  had  decided  the 
fate  of  their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  inglo¬ 
rious  part.  Forty  fine  regiments,  a  regular 
army,  such  as  had  never  before  marched  to 
battle  under  the  royal  standard  of  England, 
had  retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader, 
and  had  then,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to 
aim.  That  great  force  had  been  absolutely  of 
nr  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  done  no¬ 
thing  towards  bringing  him  in.  The  clowns, 
who,  armed  with  pitchforks,  and  mounted  on 
carthorses,  had  straggled  in  the  train  of  Love¬ 
lace  or  Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in 
the  Revolution  than  those  splendid  household 
troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  embroidered  coats, 
and  curvetting  chargers,  the  Londoners  had  so 
often  seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
mortification  of  the  army  was  increased  by  the 
taunts  of  the  foreigners,  taunts  which  neither 
orders  nor  punishments  could  entirely  restraint 
At  several  places,  the  anger  which  a  brave  and 
highspirited  body  of  men,  might,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  expected  to  feel,  showed  itself 
in  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which 
lay  at  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  huz¬ 
zaed  for  King  James,  and  drank  confusion  to 
his  daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison 
of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall :  blows  were  exchanged  ; 
and  a  man  was  killed  in  the  fray. \ 

The  ill-humour  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army 
could  not  but  be  noticed  by  the  mos-t  heedless  ; 
for  the  clergy  and  the  army  were  distinguished 
from  other  classes  by  obvious  peculiarities  of 
garb.  “  Black  coats  and  red  coats,”  said  a 
vehement  Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “are 


*  “I  may  be  positive,”  says  a  writer  who  had  been 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  t(  where  I  heard  one 
eermon  of  repeutanee,  faith,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  heard  three  of  the  other;  and  ’tis  hard  to  say 
whether  Jesus  Christ  or  King  Charles  the  First  were 
oftener  mentioned  and  magnified.”  Bisset’s  Modern  Fa- 
natick,  1710. 

t  Baris  Gazette.  .Tan.  26  (Feb.  5),  1689.  Orange  Gazette, 
London,  Jan.  10,  16S8-9. 

|  Grey's  Debates;  Howe’s  speech;  Feb.  26,  1688-9;  Bos- 


i  the  curses  of  the  nation. But  the  discontent 
was  not  confined  to  the  black  coats  and  the  red 
coats.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  all 
classes  had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas,  had  greatly  abated  before  the  close 
of  February.  The  new  king  had,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  reached 
the  highest  po:nt,  predicted  the  coming  re¬ 
action.  That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have 
been  predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  observer  of 
human  affairs.  For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  course  of 
the  trade  winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  fc> 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good;  to  long  for  what  he  has  not,  and  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  has.  This  propensity, 
as  it  appears  in  individuals,  has  often  been 
noticed  both  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  philo¬ 
sophers.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Horace 
and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and  of  Johnson.  To 
its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great  communities 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  recorded  in  history.  A 
hundred  generations  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an 
account  has  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  the 
most  ancient  of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to 
the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged  to  toil  by 
hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  with  straw,  yet 
compelled  to  furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks, 
became  sick  of  life,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.  The  slaves 
were  wonderfully  set  free :  at  the  moment  of 
their  liberation  they  raised  a  song  of  gratitude 
and  triumph :  but,  in  a  few  hours,  they  began 
to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmur  against 
the  leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from 
the  savoury  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the 
dreary  waste  which  still  separated  them  from 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Since 
that  time  the  history  of  every  great  deliverer 
has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to 
the  present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  liaveever  been  speedily 
followed  by  murmurings  like  those  at  the  Waters 
of  Strife. ||  The  most  just  and  salutary  revo¬ 
lution  must  produce  much  suffering.  The  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all 
the  good  that  had  been  expected  from  it  by  men 
of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine  tempers. 
Even  the  wisest  cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent, 
weigh  quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
against  the  evils  which  it  has  removed;  for  the 
evils  which  it  has  caused  are  felt,  and  the  evils 
which  it  has  removed  are  felt  no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  public 
was,  as  it  always  is  during  the  cold  fits  which 
follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen,  hard  to  please,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those  who 
had  lately  been  its  favourites.  The  truce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  parties  was  at  an  end. 
Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that  had  been 
done  and  suffered  during  a  conflict  of  half  a 


cawen’s  speech,  March  1 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Feb. 
23-27. 

§  Grey’s  Debates ;  Feb.  26,  1688-9. 

||  This  illustration  is  repeated  to  satiety  in  sermons  and 
pamphlets  of  the  time  of  William  the  Third.  There  is 
a  poor  imitation  of  Absalom  and  Ahitophel  entitled  the 
Murmurers.  William  is  Moses;  Corah,  Datban,  and 
Abiram.  nonjuring  Bishops;  Balaam,  I  think,  Drydeu; 
and  Fhinehas  Shrewsbury. 
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/entury,  they  had  been,  during  a  few  months, 
united  by  a  common  danger.  But  the  danger 
was  over:  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  the 
old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all  its 
strength. 

Janies  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
been  even  more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the 
M  ings  ;  and  not  without  cause  :  for  to  the  Whigs 
he  was  only  an  enemy;  and  to  the  Tories  he 
had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  friend.  But 
the  old  royalist  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to 
be  extinct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domination, 
had  been  partially  revived  by  his  misfortunes. 
Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  De¬ 
cember,  taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  a  Free  Parliament,  muttered,  two  months 
later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in  ;  that  they 
had  trusted  too  much  to  Hjs  Highness’s  Decla¬ 
ration  ;  that  they  had  given  him  credit  for  a 
disinterestedness  which,  it  now  appeared,  was 
not  in  his  nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on 
King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle 
force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who 
had  misled  him,  to  obtain  from  him  some 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to 
uncrown  and  banish  him.  For  his  maladminis¬ 
tration,  gross  as  it  had  been,  excuses  were 
found.  Was  it  strange  that,  driven  from  his 
native  land,  while  still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name,  and 
forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established,  he 
should  have  been  captivated  by  that  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  all  superstitions?  Was  it  strange 
that,  persecuted  and  calumniated  as  he  had 
been  by  an  implp.cable  faction,  his  disposition 
should  have  become  sterner  and  more  severe 
than  it  had  once  been  thought,  and  that,  when 
those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to 
rob  him  of.Iiis  birthright  were  at  length  in  his 
power,  he  should  not  have  sufficiently  tempered 
Justice  with  mercy?  As  to  the  worst  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  him,  the  charge 
of  trying  to  cheat  kis  daughters  out  of  their 
inheritance  by  fathering  a  supposititious  child, 
on  what  grounds  did  it  rest  ?  Merely  on  slight 
circumstances,  such  as  might  well  be  imputed 
'o  accident,  or  to  that  imprudence  which  was  but 
too  much  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Did 
ever  the  most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy 
in  the  stocks  without  requiring  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  than  that  on  which  the  English  people 
had  pronounced  their  King  guilty  of  the  basest 
and  most  odious  of  all  frauds?  Some  great 
faults  he  had  doubtless  committed:  nothing! 
could  be  more  just  or  constitutional  than  that 
for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  should  be 
called  to  a  severe  reckoning;  nor  did  any  of 
those  advisers  and  tools  more  richly  deserve 
punishment  than  the  Roundhead  sectaries  whose 
adulation  had  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  the 
fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It  was 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  the  King  ! 
could  do  no  wrong,  and  that,  if  wrong  were  j 
done  by  his  authority,  his  counsellors  and 
agents  were  responsible.  That  great  rule,  j 
essential  to  our  polity,  was  now  inverted.  The 
sycophants,  who  were  legally  punishable,  en¬ 
joyed  impunity;  the  King,  who  was  not  legally 
punishable,  was  punished  with  merciless  seve-  J 
rity.  Was  it  possible  for  the  Cavaliers  of  Eng-  j 
land,  the  sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  I 
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|  under  Rupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow  and  in¬ 
dignation  when  they  reflected  on  the  fate  of 
their  rightful  liege  lord,  the  heir  of  a  long  line 
of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendour  at 
Whitehall,  now  an  exile,  a  suppliant,  a  mendi¬ 
cant?  His  calamities  had  been  greater  than 
even  those  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from  whom 
he  sprang.  The  father  had  been  slain  by 
avowed  and  mortal  foes:  the  ruin  of  the  son 
had  been  the  work  of  his  own  children.  Surely 
the  punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should  have 
been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And  was  it  al- 
together  deserved  ?  Had  not  the  unhappy  man 
been  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked?  Had 
he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
prince?  Kis  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a 
high  order  :  but  he  was  diligent :  he  was  thrifty: 
he  had  fought  bravely :  he  had  been  his  own 
minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that  J 
capacity,  acquitted  himself  respectably:  he 
had,  till  his  spiritual  guides  obtained  a  fatal 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded  as  a 
man  of  strict  justice;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he 
was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke 
truth  and  dealt  fairly.  With  so  many  virtues 
he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if 
he  had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  have 
had  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his 
errors.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited 
by  the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently 
undergone  ;  and,  if  that  discipline  had  produced 
the  effects  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under  her 
legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness 
and  tranquillity  than  she  could  expect  from  the 
administration  of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who 
held  this  language,  if  we  supposed  that  they 
had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  regard  Popery  and 
despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zealots 
might  indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  imposing  conditions  on  their  King, 
and  who  were  ready  to  recall  him  without  the 
smallest  assurance  that  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dulgence  should  not  be  instantly  republished, 
that  the  High  Commission  should  not  be  in¬ 
stantly  revived,  that  Petre  should  not  be  again 
seated  at  the  Council  Board,  and  that  the  fel¬ 
lows  of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  ejected. 

But  the  number  of  these  men  was  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  tho^e  Royalists, 
who,  if  James  would  have  acknowledged  his 
mistakes  and  promised  to  observe  the  laws, 
were  ready  to  rally  round  him,  was  very  large. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  two  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  chief  part 
in  the  Revolution,  frankly  acknowledged,  a 
few  days  after  the  Revolution  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  their  apprehension  that  a  Restoration 
was  close  at  hand.  “If  King  James  were  a 
Protestant,”  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  “  we 
could  not  keep  him  out  four  months.”  “  If 
King  James,”  said  Danby  to  the  same  person 
about  the  same  time,  “  would  but  give  the 
country  some  satisfaction  about  religiou,  which 
he  might  easily  do,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  head  against  him.”*  Happily  for  Eng¬ 
land,  James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst 
enemy.  No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame 


•  Keresby’i  Memoirs. 
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to  himself  on  account  of  the  past,  or  that  he 
intended  to  govern  constitutionally  for  the 
future,  could  he  extracted  from  him.  Every 
letter,  every  rumour,  that  found  its  way  from 
Saint  Germains  to  England  made  men  of  sense 
fear  that,  if  in  his  present  temper,  he  should 
be  restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny  would 
he  worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Tories,  as  a 
body,  weie  forced  to  admit,  very  unwillingly, 
that  there  was,  at  that  moment,  no  choice  but 
between  William  and  public  ruin.  They  there¬ 
fore,  without  altogether  relinquishing  the  hope 
that  he  who  was  King  by  right  might  at  some 
future  time  be  disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and 
without  feeling  any  thing  like  loyalty  towards 
him  who  was  King  in  possession,  discontent¬ 
edly  endured  the  new  government. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  government 
was  not,  during  the  first  months  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  in  more  danger  from  the  affection  of  the 
Whigs  than  from  the  disaffection  of  the  Tories. 
Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than 
querulous,  jealous,  exacting  fondness;  and 
such  was  the  fondness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They  were 
loud  in  bis  praise.  They  were  ready  to  support 
him  with  purse  and  sword  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  lint  their  attachment  to  him 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought 
for  Charles  the  First,  loyalty  such  as  had  res¬ 
cued  Charles  the  Second  from  the  fearful  dan¬ 
gers  and  difficulties  causod  by  twenty  years 
of  maladministration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to 
which  the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney  were 
favourable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment  which  a 
prince,  just  raised  to  power  by  a  rebellion, 
could  hope  to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of 
government  is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  the  kings  ;  that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a 
headborough,  is  divine;  that,  while  the  chief 
magistrate  governs  aeeording  to  law,  he  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  revorenced;  that,  when  lie 
violates  the  law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood;  and 
that,  when  ho  violates  the  law  grossly,  syste¬ 
matically  and  pertinaciously,  ho  ought  to  bo 
deposed.  On  the  truth  of  these  principles  de¬ 
pended  the  justice  of  William’s  title  to  the 
throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between 
subjects  who  held  those  principles,  and  a  ruler 
whose  aoceSsion  had  been  the  triumph  of  these 
principles,  must  have  been  altogether  different 
from  the  relation  which  bad  subsisted  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs 
loved  William  indeed:  hut  they  loved  him  not 
as  a  King,  but  as  a  party  leader;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their  enthusiasm 
would  c'i'd  fust  if  lie  should  refuse  to  be  the 
more  leader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt 
to  bo  King  of  the  whole  nation.  What  they 
expected  from  him  in  return  for  their  devotion 
to  his  cause  was  that  ho  should  be  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig;  that  he 
should  show  favour  to  none  but  Whigs  ;  that 
lie  should  mako  all  the  old  grudges  of  the 
Whigs  his  own  ;  and  there  was  but  too  much 


*  Hern,  and  in  many  othnr  placin',  1  abstain  from  oil, in p; 
authorities,  Imhiiiuhm  my  authorities  aro  too  numerous  to  J 
cite.  My  notions  of  tin*  temper  anil  relative  position  of 
political  and  religious  parties  in  the  rel^n  of  William 


reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  he  disappointed 
this  expectation,  the  only  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  wouiA 
be  estranged  from  him.* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which,  at  the 
moment  of  his  elevation,  he  found  himself 
beset.  Where  there  was  a  good  path  he  had 
seldom  failed  to  choose  it.  But  now  be  had 
only  a  choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  destruction.  From 
one  faction  lie  could  hope  for  no  cordial  sup¬ 
port.  The  cordial  support  of  the  other  faction 
lie  could  retain  only  by  becoming  himself  the 
most  factious  man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury 
on  the  throne.  If  he  persecuted  the  Tories, 
their  sulkiness  would  infallibly  be  turned  into 
fury.  If  he  showed  favour  to  the  Tories,  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  gaiD 
their  goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  ho  might  lose  bis  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Whigs.  Something  however  he  must  do  :  some¬ 
thing  he  must  risk:  a  Privy  Council  must  be 
sworn  in :  all  the  great  offices,  political  and 
judicial,  must  be  filled.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  please  every 
body,  and  difficult  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  would  please  any  body;  but  an  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  not 
think  of  forming.  Indeed  what  is  now  called 
a  ministry  was  never  known  in  England  till  he 
had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.  Under 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  had  been  ministers  ;  but  there  had  been 
no  ministry.  The  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  each 
other.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Often  they  were  politically  and 
personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made  na 
secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  felt 
to  be  inconvenient  or  unseemly  that  they  should 
accuse  each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  demand 
each  other’s  heads.  No  man  had  been  more 
active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Clarendon  than  Coventry,  who  was  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  No  man  had 
been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than'  Winnington,  who 
was  Solicitor  General.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Government  there  was  only  one  point 
of  union,  their  common  head,  the  Sovereign. 
The  nation  considered  him  as  the  proper  chief  of 
the  administration,  and  blamed  him  severely  if 
ho  delegated  his  high  functions  to  any  subject. 
Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a  Prime 
Minister.  They  would  rather,  he  said,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  usurper,  like  Oliver,  who  was  first 
magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  than  to 
a  legitimate  King  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand 
Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusations  which 
the  country  party  had  brought  against  Charles 
the  Second  was  that  he  was  too  indolent  and  too 
fond  of  pleasure  to  examine  with  care  the 
balance  sheets  of  public  accountants  and  the 
inventories  of  military  stores.  James,  when 
lie  came  to  the  crown,  had  determined  to  ap¬ 
point  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Adrai- 

the  Third,  have  boon  derived,  not  trom  any  single  work 
but  from  thousands  of  forgotten  tracts,  sermons,  and 
satires.  in  fact,  from  a  whole  literature  which  is  moulder 
ii.*  in  old  libraries. 
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rnlty,  find  to  Vcp  the  entire  direction  of 
maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands;  and  this 
arrangement,  which  would  now  be  thought  by 
men  of  all  parties  unconstitutional  and  perni¬ 
cious  in  the  highest  degree,  was  then  gene¬ 
rally  applauded  even  by  people,  who  were 
not  inclined  to  see  his  conduct  in  a  favourable 
light.  How  completely  the  relation  in  which 
the  King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his 
ministers  had  been  altered  by  the  Revolution 
was  not  understood  even  by  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen.  It  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be 
conducted  by  functionaries  independent  of  each 
other,  and  that  William  would  exercise  a  gene¬ 
ral  superintendence  over  them  all.  It  was  also 
fully  expected  that  a  prince  of  William’s  capa¬ 
city  and  experience,  would  transact  much  im¬ 
portant  business  without  having  recourse  to  any 
adviser. 

There  were  therefore  no  complaints  when  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  This  was 
indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice  :  for,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  quit  his  retreat  for 
public  li  e,  there  was  no  Englishman  who  had 
proved  himself  capable  of  conducting  an  im¬ 
portant  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 
successful  and  honourable  issue.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  England  had  interfered  with 
weight  and  dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  nations.  The  attention  of 
the  ablest  English  politicians  had  long  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  by  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  tli e  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  ot  their  own  country.  The  contests  about 
the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test  Act,  hail  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundance,  it  might  almost  be  said  a 
glut,  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  societies  torn  by  internal  factions. 
All  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skilful 
and  wary  leaders  of  parties,  such  dexterous 
parliamentary  tacticians,  such  ready  and  elo¬ 
quent  debaters,  as  were  assembled  at  West¬ 
minster.  But  a  very  different  training  was 
accessary  to  form  a  great  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  and  the  Revolution  had  on  a  sudden 
placed  England  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
aer vices  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
were  indispensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply 
that  in  which  the  most  accomplished  .states¬ 
men  of  his  kingdom  were  deficient.  He  had 
long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a  ne¬ 
gotiator.  He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of 
the  European  coalition  against  the  French 
ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which  it  was 
perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate  maze 
of  Continental  politics,  was  in  his  hands.  His 
English  counsellors,  therefore,  however  able 
and  active,  seldom  during  his  reign,  ventured 
to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the  public  business 
which  he  had  taken  as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England  could 
be  carried  on  only  by  the  advice  and  agency 


*  Thu  fnllowinR  passage  in  a  tract  of  that  time  ex¬ 
presses  the  general  opiu  on.  “lie  lias  better  knowledge 
of  foreign  affairs  than  we  have;  but  in  Knglisli  business 
it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be  told  his  relation  to  us, 
the  nature  of  it.  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do  ” — An 
Honest  Commoner’s  Speech. 
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of  English  ministers.  Those  ministers  William 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of 
men  who  were  willing  to  support  his  throne. 
On  the  day  alter  the  crown  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  the  Privy 
Council  was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  Councillors 
were  Whigs;  but  the  names  of  several  eminent 
lories  appeared  in  the  list.f  The  four  highest 
offices  in  the  state  were  assigned  to  four  noble¬ 
men,  the  representatives  of  lour  classes  of  po¬ 
liticians. 

In  practical  ability  and  official  experience 
Danby  had  no  superior  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  new  Sove¬ 
reigns  ho  had  a  strong  claim  ;  for  it  was  by 
bis  dexterity  that  their  marriage  had  been 
brought  about  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  insuperable.  The  enmity  which  he  had 
always  borne  to  France  was  a  scarcely  less 
powerful  recommendation.  He  had  signed  the 
invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had  excited 
and  directed  the  northern  insurrection,  and 
had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted  all  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  Regency.  Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with 
unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion.  They 
could  not  forget  that  he  had,  in  evil  days,  been 
the  first  minister  of  the  state,  the  head  of  the 
Cavaliers,  the  champion  of  prerogative,  the 
persecutor  of  dissenters.  Even  in  becoming  a 
rebel,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory.  If  he 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  Cro  vn,  ho 
had  drawn  it  only  in  defence  of  the  Church.  If 
he  had,  in  the  Convention,  done  good  by  oppos¬ 
ing  the  scheme  of  Regency,  he  had  done  harm 
h.V  obstinately  maintaining  that  the  throne  was 
not  vacant,  and  that  the  Estates  had  no  right 
to  determine  who  should  till  it.  The  Whigs 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
think  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  offences  for  which  he  had  been 
impeached  teu  years  before.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  estimated. his  own  abilities  and  services, 
which  were  doubtless  considerable,  at  their  full 
value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great 
place  ot  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  he  had 
formerly  held.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
William,  on  principle,  thought  it  desirable  to 
divide  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  among  several  Commissioners.  He  was 
the  first  English' King  who  never,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  his«reign,  trusted  the 
white  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  single  subject. 
Uanby  was  offered  his  choice  between  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Council  and  a  Secretaryship  of 
State.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency, 
and,  while  the  Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him 
placed  so  high,  hardly  attempted  to  conceal 
his  anger  at  not  having  been  placed  higher. J 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that 
small  party  which  boasted  that  it  kept  the 
balance  even  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  took 
charge  ot  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. §  He  had  been 
foremost  in  strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18, 1CS8-9. 

t London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1688-9;  Sir  J.  Reresby'a 
Memoirs. 

$  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,1688-9;  Lords’ Journals. 
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Government-,  and  had  spoken  and  written  with 
great  ability  against  the  dispensing  power  :  but 
he  had  refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the  de¬ 
sign  of  invasion:  he  had  laboured,  even  when 
the  Dutch  were  in  full  march  towards  London, 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  and  he  had  never 
deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted  the 
throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of  that  shame¬ 
ful  tiignt,  the  sagacious  Trimmer,  convinced 
that  compromise  was  thenceforth  impossible, 
had  taken  a  decided  part.  He  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  preeminently  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  propriety 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  honourable 
office  of  tendering  the  crown,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  ;  for  our  Revolution,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  bear  the  character  of  any 
single  mind,  assuredly  bears  the  character  of 
the  large  yet  cautious  mind  of  Halifax.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  recent  service  as  an  atonement  for  an 
old  offence ;  and  the  offence  of  Halifax  had 
been  grave  indeed.  He  had  long  before  been 
conspicuous  in  their  front  rank  during  a  hard 
fight  for  liberty.  When  they  were  at  length 
victorious,  when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall 
was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had  a  near 
prospect  of  dominion  and  revenge,  he  had 
changed  sides;  and  fortune  had  changed  sides 
with  him.  In  the  great  debate  ou  the  Exclu- 
tion  Bill,  his  eloquence  had  struck  them  dumb, 
and  had  put  new  life  into  the  inert  and  despond- 
ii_g  party  of  the  Court.  It  was  true  that, 
though  he  had  left  them  in  the  day  of  their  in¬ 
solent  prosperity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in 
the  day  of  their  distress.  But,  now  that  their 
distress  was  over,  they  forgot  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  them,  and  remembered  only  that  he 
had  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby 
presiding  in  the  Council,  and  Halifax  bearing 
the  Privy  Seal,  was  not  diminished  by  the  news 
that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who 
had  never  ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance,  who  thought  the  Revolution  un¬ 
justifiable,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  and 
who  had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the  En¬ 
glish  throne  could  never  be  one  moment  vacant, 
yet  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had  not, 
they  said,  rebelled  against  James.  They  had 
not  selected  Williaqj  But,  now  that  they  saw 
on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  they  never 
would  have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound  them  to 
carry  the  contest  further.  They  thought  that 
they  found,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Statute  Book,  -directions  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  Bible  enjoins  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be.  The  Statute  Book  con¬ 


*  Burnet,  ii.  4. 

f  Those  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  manuscript  volume, 
■which  is  part  of  the  Ilarleian  Collection,  and  is  num¬ 
bered  6584.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  first  outlines  of  a 
great  part  of  Burnet's  History  of  Ilis  Own  Times.  The 
da-es  at  which  the  different  portions  of  this  most  curious 
and  interesting  book  were  composed  are  marked.  Al¬ 
most  the  whole  was  written  before  the  death  of  Mary. 
Burnet  did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  History  of  William’s 
reign  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that  time 
his  opinions  both  of  men  and  of  things,  had  undergone 
great  changes.  The  value  of  the  rough  draught  is  there* 
tore  very  great:  for  it  contains  some  facts  which  he 


tains  an  act  providing  that  no  subject  shall  be 
deemed  a  wrongdoer  for  adhering  to  the  King 
in  possession.  On  these  grounds  many,  who 
had  not  concurred  in  setting  up  the  new 
government,  believed  that  they  might  give  it 
their  support  without  offence  to  God  or  man. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  politicians  of  this 
school  was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the 
Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was  filled, 
made  such  changes  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  with  him, 
to  take  that  oath  without  scruple.  “  My  prin¬ 
ciples,”  he  said,  “  do  not  permit  me  to  boar  any 
part  in  making  a  King.  But  when  a  King  has 
been  made,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pay  him 
an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect 
from  those  who  have  made  him.”  He  now,  to 
the  surprise  of  some  of  those  who  most  es¬ 
teemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  council, 
and  to  accept  the  seals  of  Secretary.  William 
doubtless  hoped  that  this  appointment  would 
be  considered  by  the  clergy  and  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  no  evil  was  meditated  against  the  Church. 
Even  Burnet,  who  at  a  later  period  felt  a 
strong  antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  soon  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  the  King  had  judged  well;  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secretary,  honestly 
exerted  in  support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had 
saved  England  from  great  calamities. f 

The  other  Secretary  was  Shrewsbury. J  No 
man  so  young  had  within  living  memory  occu¬ 
pied  so  high  a  post  in  the  government.  He 
had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
Nobody,  however,  except  the  solemn  formalists 
at  the  Spanish  embassy,  thought  his  youth  an 
objection  to  his  promotion. §  He  had  already 
secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history  by  the 
conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  His  talents,  his 
accomplishments,  his  graceful  manners,  his 
bland  temper,  made  him  generally  popular. 
By  the  Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with  many  great  and 
many  amiable  qualities,  he  had  such  faults 
both  of  head  and  of  heart,  as  would  make  the 
rest  of  a  life,  which  had  opened  under  the 
fairest  auspices,  burdensome  to  himself  and 
almost  useless  to  his  country. 

The  naval  administration  and  the  financial 
administration  were  confided  to  Boards.  Her¬ 
bert  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  had,  in  the  late  reign,  given  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
tain  them  with  honour  and  with  a  good  con¬ 
science.  He  had  carried  the  memorable  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Hague.  He  had  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  voyage  from  llelvoet- 
sluys  to  Torbay.  His  character  for  courage 
and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That  he  had 
had  liis  follies  and  vices  was  well  known.  But 


afterwards  thought  it  advisable  to  suppress,  am]  some 
judgments  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause  lo  alter.  I 
must  own  that  I  generally  like  his  first  thoughts  best. 
Whenever  his  History  is  reprinted,  it  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  collated  with  this  volume. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584,  I  wish  the 
reader  to  understand  that  the  MS.  contains  something 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  set?  Burnet,  ii.  8:  the 
London  Gazette  of  March  7,  1688-9  j  and  Clarendon’s 
Diary  of  Feb.  15. 

£  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18,  1688-9. 

$  Don  Pedro  de  ltouquillo  makes  this  objection. 
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his  recent  conduct  in  the  time  of  severe  trial 
had  atoned  for  all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  his  future  career  would  be  glorious. 
Among  the  commissioners  who  sate  with  him 
at  the  Admiralty,  were  two  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  William  Sache- 
verell,  a  veteran  Whig,  who  had  great  authority 
in  his  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest 
and  very  moderate  Tory,  who  in  fortune  and 
parliamentary  interest  was  among  the  first  of 
the  English  gentry.* 

Mordaunt,  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the 
Whigs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ; 
why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  romantic  cour¬ 
age,  his  flighty  wit,  his  eccentric  invention,  his 
love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects, 
were  not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to 
him  in  financial  calculations  and  negotiations. 
Delamere,  a  more  vehement  Whig,  if  possible, 
than  Mordaunt,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two  Whig 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  in  the 
Commission,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  brother  of  that 
Earl  of  Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower,  and  Richard  Hampden,  son  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  whom  the  chief  weight  of  business 
lay  was  Godolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear- 
minded,  laborious,  inoffensive,  zealous  for  no 
government  and  useful  to  every  government, 
had  gradually  become  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court 
governed  by  Jesuits.  Though  he  had  voted  for 
a  Regency,  he  was  the  real  head  of  a  treasury 
filled, with  Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge, 
which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  Bellasyse  and  Dover,  were  now 
needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere. j- 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of 
the  Great  Seal.  The  King  at  first  wished  to 
confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose  father  had 
borne  it  during  several  years  with  high  repu¬ 
tation. J  Nottingham,  however,  declined  the 
trust;  and  it  was  offered  to  Halifax,  but  wa* 
again  declined.  Both  these  Lords  doubtless 
felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not 
discharge  with  honour  to  themselves  or  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  In  old  times,  indeed, 
the  Seal  had  been  generally  held  by  persons 
who  were  not  lawyers.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  been  confided  to  two  eminent 
men,  who  had  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of 
Court.  Dean  Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper 
to  James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Charles  the  Second.  But 
such  appointments  could  no  longer  be  made 
without  serious  inconvenience.  Equity  had 
been  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined 
science,  which  no  human  faculties  could  master 
without  long  and  intense  application.  Even 
Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect,  had 
painfully  felt  his  want  of  technical  knowledge 

*  London  Gazette,  March  11,  1688-9. 

t  Ibid. 

f  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  story.  But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Nottingham 
was  invited  to  be  Chancellor,  or  only  to  be  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Great  Seal.  Compare  Burnet,  ii.  3,  and 
Boyer’s  History  of  William,  1702.  Narcissus  Luttrell  re¬ 
peatedly.  and  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  1692,  speaks  of 
Nottingham  as  likely  to  be  Chancellor. 

i  Roger  North  relates  an  amusing  story  about  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  embarrassments. 
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and,  during  the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Seal,  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  had  constantly  been  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  to  his  successors. 
Neither  Nottingham,  therefore,  though  he  had 
a  stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a  legal  edu¬ 
cation,  nor  Halifax,  though,  in  the  judicial  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  quickness  of 
his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of  his  rea¬ 
soning  had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured 
to  accept  the  highest  office  which  an  English 
layman  can  fill.  After  some  delay  the  Seal  was 
confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent  lawyers, 
with  Maynard  at  their  head.  || 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  honour  to  the  new 
government.  Every  Privy  Councillor  was  di-  1 
rected  to  bring  a  list.  The  lists  were  compared;  j 
and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit  were  se-  I 
lected.^j  Tlie  professional  attainments  and 
Whig  principles  of  Pollexfen  gave  him  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  highest  place.  But  it  was  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Crown,  in 
the  Western  counties,  at  the  assizes  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  It  seems,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  reports  of  the  trials  that  he  did 
as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  briefs  at 
all,  and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business 
of  browbeating  witnesses  and  prisoners.  Never¬ 
theless  his  name  was  inseparably  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  Ho, 
therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  first  criminal  court  in  the 
realm.**  After  acting  during  a  few  weeks  as 
Attorney  General,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  young 
man,  but  distinguished  by  learning,  integrity, 
and  courage,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer,  who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retire¬ 
ment,  but  whose  reputation  was  still  great  in 
Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Chief  Baron. 
Powell,  who  had  been  disgraced  on  aooount  ol 
his  honest  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Bishops, 
again  took  his  seat  among  the  Judges.  Treby 
succeeded  Pollexfen  as  Attorney  General ;  and 
Somers  was  made  Solicitor. -j-j- 

Two  of  the  chief  plaoes  in  the  Royal  house¬ 
hold  were  filled  by  two.  English  noblemen  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  to  adorn  a  court.  The  high- 
spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was 
named  Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  more 
or  risked  more  for  England  during  the  crisis  of 
her  fate.  In  retrieving  her  liberties  he  had  re¬ 
trieved  also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  found 
among  the  papers  which  James  had  left  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  cancelled  by  William. 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  em¬ 
ployed  tlie  influence  and  patronage  annexed  to 
his  functions,  as  he  had  long  employed  his  pri¬ 
vate  means,  in  encouraging  genius  and  in  alle¬ 
viating  misfortune.  One  of  the  first  aots  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  performing  must 


||  London  Gazette,  March  4, 1C8S-9. 

II  Barnet,  li.  5. 

**  The  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  from  the  Josuited  En¬ 
glishman,  1692, 

ft  These  appointments  were  not  aunonnoed  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  till  the  Oth  of  May;  but  some  of  them  were  mads 
earlier, 

tt  Keunet’s  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first  Duke  of  Tle>«o- 
ebire,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Cavead.sh.  179(j. 
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have  been  painful  to  a  man  of  so  generous  a 
nature,  and  of  so  keen  a  relish  for  whatever 
was  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Dryden  could 
no  longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The  public 
would  not  have  borne  to  see  any  Papist  among 
the  servants  of  their  Majesties;  and  Dryden 
was  not  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He 
had  moreover  aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  apos¬ 
tasy  by  calumniating  and  ridiculing  the  Church 
which  he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was  face¬ 
tiously  said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecu¬ 
tors  of  old  treated  her  children.  He  had 
dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.* 
He  was  removed;  but  he  received  from  the 
private  bounty  of  the  magnificent  Chamberlain 
a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however, 
as  poor  of  spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts, 
continued  to  complain  piteously,  year  after 
year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not  suffered, 
till  at  length  his  wailings  drew  forth  expres¬ 
sions  of  well-merited  contempt  from  brave  and 
honest  Jacobites,  who  had  sacrificed  everything 
to  their  principles  without  deigning  to  utter 
one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation. f 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed  some  of 
those  Dutch  nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the 
favour  of  the  King,  Bentinck  had  the  great 
office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousaud  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took 
charge  of  the  robes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse 
was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant  soldier,  who 
united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of 
Horn,  and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly 
Bword  presented  to  him  by  the  States  General 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  with  which 
he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved 
the  life  of  William. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen 
was  given  to  a  man  who  had  just  become  con¬ 
spicuous  in  public  life,  and  whose  name  will 
frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign. 
John  Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called,  Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
Convention  by  the  borough  of  Cirencester.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was 
worn  by  the  constant  workings  of  a  restless 
and  acrid  mind.  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with 
a  haggard  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  of 
flightiness  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been 
known,  during  several  years,  as  a  small  poet ; 
and  some  of  the  most  savage  lampoons  which 
were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses  were  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  both  his  parts  and  his  illnature 
were  most  signally  displayed.  Before  he  had 
been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubility,  his 


*  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  Votive  Tablet  to  the  King  and 
Queen. 

t  t<ee  Prior’s  Ped:cfttion  of  his  Poems  to  Dorset’s  son  and 
successor,  and  Dry  den’s  Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the 
Translations  from  Juvenal.  There  is  a  bitter  sneer  on 
Dryden’s  effeminate  querulousness  in  Collier’s  Short  View 
of  the  Stnpe.  In  Black  more’s  1’rince  Arthur,  a  poem 
which,  worthless  as  it  is,  contains  some  curious  allusions 
to  contemporary  men  and  events,  are  the  following  lines  : 

li  The  poets’  nation  did  obsequious  wait 
For  the.  kind  dole  divided  at  his  gate. 

Laurus  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared, 

An  old.  revolted,  unbelieving  bard, 

Who  thronged,  and  shoved,  and  pressed,  and  would  he 
heard. 

Sakil’8  high  roof,  the  Muses’  palace,  rung 
With  endless  cries,  and  endless  songs  he  s  mg. 


asperity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  hiia 
conspicuous.  Quickness,  energy,  and  auda¬ 
city,  united,  soon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
privileged  man.  His  enemies, — and  he  had 
many  enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  his 
personal  safety  even  in  his  most  petulant 
moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers  with  a 
civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to 
Bishops.  But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure 
that  evil  courage  which  braves  and  even  courts 
disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies  restrained 
him :  his  spite  was  implacable :  his  skill  in 
finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong 
minds  was  consummate.  All  his  great  con¬ 
temporaries  felt  his  sting  in  their  turns.  Once 
it  inflicted  a  wound  which  deranged  even  the 
stern  composure  of  William,  and  constrained 
him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  private 
gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a 
short  interview  behind  Montague  House.  As 
yet,  however,  Howe  was  reckoned  among  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  malcontents.  J 

The  subordinate  places  in  every  public  office 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties :  but  the 
Whigs  had  the  larger  share.  Some  persons,  in¬ 
deed,  who  did  little  honour  to  the  Whig  name, 
were  largely  recompensed  for  services  which  no 
good  man  would  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postmaster  General.  A  lucrative  sine¬ 
cure  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on  Ferguson. 
The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
were  both  very  important  and  very  invidious. 
It  was  the  business  of  that  officer  to  conduct 
political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the  evidence, 
to  instruct  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  see 
that  the  prisoners  were  not  liberated  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  bail,  to  see  that  the  juries  were  not  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  hostile  to  the  government. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solici¬ 
tors  of  the  Treasury  had  been  with  too  much 
reason  accused  of  employing- all' the  vilest  arti¬ 
fices  of  chicanery  against  men  obnoxious  to  the 
Court.  The  .new  government  ought  to  have 
made  a  choice  which  was  above  all  suspicion. 
Unfortunately  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched 
upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and  un¬ 
principled  politician,  who  had  been  the  legal 
adviser  of  Titus  Oates  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  who  hail  been  deeply  implicated  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  Richard  Hampden,  a 
man  of  decided  opinions  but  of  moderate  tem¬ 
per,  objected  to  this  appointment.  His  objec¬ 
tions  however  were  overruled.  The  Jacobites, 
who  hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to  hate  him, 
affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  by 
bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  parti- 


To  bless  good  Sakil  Laurus  would  be  first ; 

But  Sakil’s  prince  and  Sakil’s  God  he  curst. 

Sakil  wilbout  distinction  threw  his  bread, 

Despised  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed.” 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Sackville,  or  that  Laurus 
is  a  translation  of  the  famous  nickname  Bayes. 

t  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  frequently  men 
tinned  in  pamphlets  and  satires  than  Howe.  In  the  fa¬ 
mous  petition  of  Legion,  he  is  designated  as  “  that  irapu 
dent  scandal  of  Parliaments.”  Mackay’s  account  of  him 
is  curious.  In  a  poem  written  in  16«0,  which  I  have  neve* 
seen  except  in  manuscript,  are  the  following  lin.  a : 

“  First  for  Jack  Howe  with  his  terrible  talent 
Happy  the  female  that  scapes  bis  lampoos 
Against  the  ladies  excessively  valiant. 

But  very  respectful  to  a  Dragoon.” 
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eularly  by  threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims 
were  disregarded,  he  would  be  the  death  of 
Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  been  mentioned  were  pub¬ 
licly  announced  ;  and  meanwhile  many  impor¬ 
tant  events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  the 
new  Privy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it 
was  necessary  to  submit  to  them  a  grave  and 
pressing  question.  Could  the  Convention  now 
assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament?  The 
Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Lower  House,  were  all  for  the  affirmative.  The 
Tories,  who  knew  that,  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  general  election 
would  add  -to  their  strength,  were  for  the  nega¬ 
tive.  They  maintained  that  to  the  existence  of 
a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indispensably 
necessary.  The  Convention  had  not  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  such  writs  :  the  original  defect  could 
not  now  be  supplied:  the  Houses  were  there¬ 
fore  mere  clubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  to  expose  the 
substance  of  our  laws  and  liberties  to  serious 
lazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the 
most  senseless  superstition.  Wherever  the 
Sovereign,  the  Peers  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  Representatives  freely  chosen  by  the 
constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  toge¬ 
ther,  there  was  the  essence  of  a  Parliament. 
Such  a  Parliament  was  now  in  being ;  and 
what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it 
at  a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious, 
■when  numerous  important  subjects  required 
immediate  legislation,  and  when  dangers,  only 
to  be  averted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  State?  A 
Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  refuse  to 
recognise  the  Convention  as  a  Parliament. 
For  he  held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning 
been  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolu¬ 
tions  were  nullities,  and  that  the  Sovereigns 
whom  it  had  set  up  were  usurpers.  But  with 
what  consistency  could  any  man,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  called  by  writs  under  the  great  seal 
of  William  and  Mary,  question  the  authority 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the 
throne  ?  Those  who  held  that  William  was 
rightful  King  must  necessarily  hold  that  the 
body  from  which  he  derived  his  right  was  itself 
a  rightful  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.  Those 
who,  though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
King,  conceived  that  they  might  lawfully  swear 
allegiance  to  him  as  King  in  fact,  might  surely, 
on  the  same  principle,  acknowledge  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  Parliament  in  fact.  It  was  plain 
that  the  Convention  was  the  fountainhead 
from  which  the  authority  of  all  future  Parlia¬ 
ments  must  be  derived,  and  that  on  the  validity 
of  the  votes  of  the  Convention  must  depend  the 
validity  of  every  future  statute.  And  how 
could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  source  ? 
Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  Convention 
was  supreme  in  the  state,  and  yet  a  nullity  ;  a 
legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and 
yet  no  legislature  for  the  humblest  purposes; 

*  Sprat’s  True  Account:  North’s  Examen  ;  Letter  to 
Chief  J  untie*  IK  It,  1C94  ;  Letter  to.  Secretary  Trenchant, 
1<S94 
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competent  to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  to 
change  the  succession,  to  fix  the  landmarks  of 
the  constitution,  and  yet  not  competent  to  pass 
the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier 
or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  conside¬ 
rable  weight,  even  if  every  precedent  had  been 
on  the  other  s'ide.  But  in  truth  our  history 
afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in 
point;  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  that  royal  writs  are  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the 
Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second. 
Yet  that  Convention  had,  after  his  Restoration, 
continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate,  hail  settled 
the  revenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of  amnesty, 
had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  been  sanctioned  by  authority  of 
which  no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  with¬ 
out  reverence.  Hale  had  borne  a  considerable 
share  in  them,  and  had  always  maintained  that 
they  were  strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  little  as 
he  was  inclined  to  favour  any  doctrine  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  that  seal  of  which  he  was  keeper,  had  de¬ 
clared  that,  since  God  had,  at  a  most  critical 
conjuncture,  given  the  nation  a  good  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look 
for  technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which, 
that  Parliament  was  called  together.  Would 
it  be  pretended  by  any  Tory  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than 
the  Convention  of  1689?  Was  not  a  letter 
written  by  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties  and 
towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of 
the  Rump? 

Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  Whigs  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  King  therefore,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went 
with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Commons 
were  called  in ;  and  he,  with  many  gracious 
expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  peril¬ 
ous  situation  of  the  country,  and  exhorted  them 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  prevent  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
His  speech  was  received  by  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  the  bar  with  a  deep  hum,  by  which  our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate  approbation, 
and  which  was  often  heard  in  places  more 
sacred  than  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers. f  As 
soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them.  In 
the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee;  and  so 
great  was  the  excitement  that,  when  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per¬ 
sonalities  were  exchanged.  The  phrase,  “  hear 
him,”  a  phrase  which  had  originally  been  used 
only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind 
members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discus¬ 
sion,  had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry 
indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration, 
acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.  On 


f  Tan  Citters,  Feb.  19  (March  1),  1C8S-9. 
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tliis  occasion,  the  Whigs  vociferated  “  Hear, 
hear,”  so  tumultuously  that  the  Tories  com¬ 
plained  of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the  leader 
of  the  minority,  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
freedom  of  debate  while  such  clamour  was  tole¬ 
rated.  Some  old  Whig  members  were  provoked 
into  reminding  him  that  the  same  clamour  had 
occasionally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and 
had  not  then  been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and 
angry  as  both  sides  were,  the  speeches  on  both 
6ides  indicated  that  profound  reverence  for  law 
and  prescription  which  has  long  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it 
runs  sometimes  into  pedantry  and  sometimes 
into  superstition,  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
Even  at  that  momentous  crisis,  when  the  nation 
was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our 
public  men  talked  long  and  seriously  about  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  deposition  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  the 
Second,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether  the 
assembly  which,  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at 
its  head,  set  aside  Robert  of  Normandy,  and 
put  William  Rufus  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  realm.  Much  was  said  about  the 
history  of  writs;  much  about  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  subject  was  old  Maynard.  In  the 
civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventful  years  he  had 
learned  that  questions  affecting  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  commonwealth  were  not  to  be 
decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law 
French  and  Law  Latin  ;  and,  being  by  universal 
acknowledgment  the  most  subtle  and  the  most 
learned  of  English  jurists,  he  could  express 
what  he  felt  without  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scornfully 
thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out  of  place  all 
that  blackletter  learning,  which  some  men,  far 
less  versed  in  such  matters  than  himself,  had 
introduced  into  the  discussion.  “  We  are,”  he 
said,  “  at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
If  therefore  we  are  determined  to  move  only  in 
that  path,  we  cannot  move  at  all.  A  man  in  a 
revolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is  not 
strictly  according  to  established  form  resembles 
a  man  who  has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  stands  crying  ‘Where  is  the  king’s 
highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on  the  king’s 
highway.’  In  a  wilderness  a  man  should  take 
the  track  which  will  carry  him  home.  In  a 
revolution  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  highest 
law,  the  safety  of  the  state.”  Another  veteran 
Roundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the  same  side, 
and  argued  with  great  force  and  keenness  from 
the  precedent  of  1660.  Seymour  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  were  beaten  in  the  Committee,  and  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Report. 
The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary.* 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament  contained  a  clause  providing  that 
no  person  should  after  the  first  of  March,  sit 
or  vote  in  either  House  without  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout  society. 


*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  eess.  i.  c.  X.  See  tbe  Journals  of  the 
Houses,  and  Grey’s  Debates.  The  argument  in  favour 
of  the  bill  is  well  stated  in  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  March 
b  and  12,  1689. 


The  adherents  of  the  exiled  dynasty  hoped  and 
confidently  predicted  that  the  recusants  would 
be  numerous.  The  minority  in  both  Houses, 
it  was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy.  There  might  be  here  and 
there  a  traitor;  but  the  great  body  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firm. 
Only  two  Bishops  at  most  would  recognise  the 
usurpers.  Seymour  would  retire  from  public 
life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Grafton 
had  determined  to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  With  such 
rumours  as  these  all  the  coffeehouses  of  London 
were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  February. 
So  intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if  any 
man  of  rank  was  missed,  two  days  running,  at 
his  usual  haunts,  it  was  immediately  whispered 
that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saint  Germains. f 
The  second  of  March  arrived ;  and  the  event 
quieted  the  fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded 
the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  Primate  indeed 
and  several  of  his  suffragans  stood  obstinately 
aloof:  but  three  Bishops  and  seventy-three 
temporal  peers  took  the  oaths.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Upper  House  several  more  pre¬ 
lates  came  in.  Within  a  week  about  a  hundred 
Lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit.  Others, 
who  were  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing, 
sent  excuses  and  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  Majesties.  Grafton  refuted  all  the  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  about  him  by  coming 
to  be  sworn  on  the  first  day.  Two  members  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Mulgrave  and 
Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  their 
fault  by  plighting  their  faith  to  William.  Beau¬ 
fort,  who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  type 
of  a  royalist  of  the  old  school,  submitted  after 
aNery  short  hesitation.  Aylesbury  and  Dart¬ 
mouth,  though  vehement  Jacobites,  had  as 
little  scruple  about  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  they  afterwards  had  about  breaking  it.J 
The  Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester 
complied  with  the  law ;  but-  Clarendon  proved 
refractory.  Many  thought  it  strange  that  the 
brother  who  had  adhered  to  James  till  James 
absconded  should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The  expla¬ 
nation  perhaps  is  that  Rochester  would  have 
sacrificed  much  more  than  Clarendon  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  the  oaths.  Clarendon’s  income  did 
not  depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  .Government: 
but  Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
a  year,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  if  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies  that,  during 
some  months,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
would,  on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned  by  per¬ 
secuting  the  Whigs  and  by  sitting  in  the  High 
Commission.  He  was  saved  from  what  would 
have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the 
intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  as 
became  a  Christian  divine. $ 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hundred  members 
were  sworn  in  on  the  second  of  March ;  and 
among  them  was  Seymour.  The  spirit  of  the 
J acobites  was  broken  by  his  defection  ;  and  the 


t  Doth  Van  Cittera  and  Ronf|uillo  mention  the  anxiety 
which  was  felt  in  London  till  the  result  was  known. 

J  Lords’  Journals,  March,  1688-9. 

§  See  the  letters  of  Rochester  and  of  Lady  Ranelagh  to 
Burnet  on  this  occasion. 
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minority  with  very  few  exceptions  followed  his 
example.* 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking  of  the 
oaths,  the  Commons  had  begun  to  discuss  a 
momentous  question  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 
During  the  interregnum,  William  had,  as  pro¬ 
visional  chief  of  the  administration,  collected 
the  taxes  and  applied  them  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  nor  could  the  propriety  of  this  course  be 
questioned  by  any  person  who  approved  of  the 
Revolution.  But  the  Revolution  was  now  over : 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  had  been  supplied  : 
the  Houses  were  sitting:  the  law  was  in  full 
force  ;  and  it  became  necessary  immediately 
to  decide  to  what  revenue  the  Government  was 
entitled. 

*  Nobody  denied  that  all  the  lands  and  here¬ 
ditaments  of  the  Crown  had  passed  with  the 
Crown  to  the  new  Sovereigns.  Nobody  denied 
that  all  duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  £on- 
stitutionally  exacted  till  that  term  should  ex¬ 
pire.  But  large  revenues  had  been  settled  by 
Parliament  on  James  for  life  ;  and  whether  what 
had  been  settled  on  Jam^  for  life  could,  while 
he  lived,  be  claimed  by  William  and  Mary,  was 
a  question  about  which  opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  emi¬ 
nent  Whig  lawyers,  Somers  excepted,  held 
that  these  revenues  had  been  granted  to  the 
late  King  in  his  political  capacity,  but  for  his 
natural  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  a  strange 
land,  to  be  paid  to  William  and  Mary.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  very  concise  and  unconnected  re¬ 
port  of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from 
this  doctrine.  His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act 
of  Pailiament  which  had  imposed  the  duties  in 
question  was  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
spirit,  the  word  life  must  be  understood  to 
mean  reign,  and  that  therefore  the  term  for 
which  the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired. 
This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion  :  for  it  was 
plainly  irrational  to  treat  the  interest  of  James 
in  this  grant  as  at  once  a  thing  annexed  to 
his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  office  ; 
to  say  iu  one  breath  that  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Bristol  must  pay  money  because 
he  was  naturally  alive,  and  that  his  successors 
must  receive  that  money  because  he  was  politi¬ 
cally  defunct.  The  House  was  decidedly  with 
Bomers.  The  members  generally  were  bent  on 
effecting  a  great  reform,  without  which  it  was 
felt  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  would  be  but 
an  imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty. 
During  the  conflict  which  fifteen  successive 
Parliaments  had  maintained  against  four  suc¬ 
cessive  Kings,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  been  the  power  of  the  purse  ;  and 
never  had  the  representatives  of  the  people 
been  induced  to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their  too 
credulous  loyalty.  In  that  season  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  joy  which  followed  the  Restoration,  a 
large  revenue  for  life  had  been  almost  by  ac¬ 
clamation  granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  A 
few  months  later  there  was  scarcely  a  respect¬ 
able  Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own 
that  the  stewards  of  the  nation  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  they  had  kept  in  their  hands  the 

*  Journals  of  the  Commons,  March  2,  16SS-9.  Ron- 
quillo  wrote  us  follows:  "Us  do  jtran  consideration  que 
Beinn.r  buy  a  tornado  el  juramento;  porque  es  el  arreu- 
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means  of  checking  the  abuses  which  disgraced 
i  every  department  of  the  government.  James 
!  the  Second  had  obtained  from  his  submissive 
Parliament,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  an  in¬ 
come  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  state  during  his  life;  and,  before  he  had 
enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally  with 
him  blamed  themselves  severely  for  their  libe¬ 
rality.  If  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long 
and  painful  experience,  there  could  be  no  effec¬ 
tual  security  against  maladministration,  unless 
the  Sovereign  were  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
curring  frequently  to  his  Great  Council  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Almost  all  honest  and  enlight¬ 
ened  men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be 
granted  only  for  short  terms.  And  what  time 
could  be  fitter  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a 
new  era  of  constitutional  government.  ?  The 
feeling  on  this  subject  was  so  strong  and  gene¬ 
ral  that  the  dissentient  minority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed;  but  the  House 
proceeded  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  to  James  for  life 
had  been  annulled  by  his  abdication.! 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  of 
the  revenue  without  inquiry  and  deliberation. 
The  Exchequer  was  ordered  to  furnish  such  re¬ 
turns  as  might  enable  the  House  to  foTra  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  public  expenditure  and  income. 
In  the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was  made 
for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  state.  An 
extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised  by  direct 
monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  King. 
An  Act  was  passed  indemnifying  all  who  had, 
since  his  landing,  collected  by  his  authority 
the  duties  settled  on  James;  and  those  duties 
which  feed  expired  were  continued  for  some 
months. 

Along  William’s  whole  line  of  march,  from 
Torbay  to  London,  he  had  been  importuned  by 
the  common  people  to  relieve  them  from  the  in¬ 
tolerable  burden  of  the  hearth  money.  In 
truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the 
worst  evils  which  can  he  imputed  to  any  tax. 
It  was  unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  way  :  for  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor, 
and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose 
property  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  was 
charged  ten  shillings.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estates  were 
worth  half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or  five 
pounds.  The  collectors  were  empowered  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  interior  of  every  house  in  the  realm, 
to  disturb  families  at  qjeals,  to  force  the  doors 
of  bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded  were 
not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher  on 
which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among  the 
poor  children,  and  the  pillow  from  under  the 
head  of  the  lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the 
Treasury  effectually  restrain  the  chimneyman 
from  using  his  powers  with  harshness  :  for  the 
tax  was  farmed  ;  and  the  government  was  con¬ 
sequently  forced  to  connive  at  outrages  and 
exactions  such  as  have,  in  every  age,  made  the 
name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  most 
hateful. 


gador  y  el  director  principal,  en  la  rasa  do  los  ComuDe^ 
de  los  Ansjicanos.”  March  S  (18).  1088-9. 

1  Grey’s  Rebates,  Feb.  25,  20,  and  27,  1088-9. 
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William  bad  been  so  much  moved  by  what 
he  had  heard  af  these  grievances  that,  at  one 
of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Privy  Council,  he 
introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re¬ 
questing  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
whether  better  regulations  would  effectually 
prevent  the  abuses  which  had  excited  so  much 
discontent.  He  added  that  he  would  willingly 
consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the  abuses  were 
inseparable.*  This  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  applause.  There  were  indeed 
6ome  financiers  of  the  old  school  who  muttered 
that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was  a  fine  thing  ; 
but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state 
came  in  so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth 
money  ;  that  the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could 
not  always  be  induced  so  lend  on  the  security 
of  the  next  quarter’s  customs  or  excise,  but 
that  on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  those  who  thought  thus 
did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords 
there  was  a  conflict  of  which  the  event  for  a 
time  seemed  doubtful.  At  length  the  influence 
of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an 
Act  by  which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  to  the  King,  abolished  for 
ever.-j-  4 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute, 
and  without  a  division,  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  to  the 
United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
which  had  delivered  England.  The  facility 
with  which  this  large  sum  was  voted  to  a 
shrewd,  diligent  and  thrifty  people,  our  allies, 
indeed,  politically,  but  commercially  our  most 
formidable  rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out 
of  doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a  fa¬ 
vourite  subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory  pam¬ 
phleteers.  J  The  liberality  of  theHouse  admits 
however  of  an  easy  explanation.  On  the  very 
day  cn  which  the  subject  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another 
time  have  been  disposed  to  scrutinise  severely 
any  account  sent  in  by  the  Dutch,  that  our 
country  could  not  yet  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the  States 
General;  and  the  States  General  had  conse¬ 
quently  demanded  from  the  King  of  England 
those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  furnish .§  He  had  or¬ 
dered  some  battalions  to  march  to  Harwich, 
that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  cross  to  the 
Continent.  The  old  soldiers  of  James  were 
generally  in  a  very  bad  temper;  and  this  order 
did  not  produce  a  soothing  effect.  The  discon¬ 
tent  was  greatest  in  the  regiment  which  now 
ranks  as  the  first  of  the  line.  Though  borne  on 
the  English  establishment,  that  regiment,  from 
the  time  when  it  first  fought  under  the  great 
Gustavus,  had  been  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  Scotchmen  ;  and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in 
any  region  to  which  their  adventurous  and  as- 


*  Commons’  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates,  March  1. 
16S8-9. 

j  1  ff.  1  M.  sess.  1  c.  10  ;  Burnet,  ii.  13. 

I  Commons’  Journals,  March  15.  1688-9.  So  late  as 
1713,  Arbuihnot,  in  the  fifth  part  of  John  Bull,  alluded 


piring  temper  has  led  them,  failed  to  note  and 
to  resent  every  slight  offered  to  Scotland.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign 
assembly  was  nothing  to  them.  If  they  could  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  King  James 
the  Seventh,  it  must  be  by  the  Estates  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  not  by  the  Convention  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  Their  ill  humour  increased  when  they 
heard  that  Schomberg  had  been  appointed  their 
colonel.  They  ought  perhaps  to  have  thought 
it  an  honour  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
greatest  soldier  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and 
skilful  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their  country¬ 
man  :  and  their  regiment,  during  the  fifty-six 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  it  gained  its  first 
honourable  distinctions  in  Germany,  had  never 
been  commanded  but  by  a  Hepburn  or  a 
Douglas.  While  they  were  in  this  angry  and 
punctilious  mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join 
the  forces  which  were  assembling  at  Harwich. 
There  was  much  murmuring  ;  but  there  was  no 
outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 
There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two 
captains  who  were  zealous  for  the  exiled  King. 
The  market  place  was  soon  filled  with  pilcemen 
and  musketeers  running  to  and  fro.  Gunshots 
were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions.  Those  offi¬ 
cers  who  attempted  to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
overpowered  and  disarmed.  At  length  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established  some 
order,  and  marched  out  of  Ipswich  at  the  head 
of  their  adherents.  The  little  army  consisted 
of  about  eight  hundred  men.  They  had  seized 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  military  chest,  which  contained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  At  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  town  a  halt  was  called  : 
a  general  consultation  was  held  ;  and  the  muti¬ 
neers  resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back  to 
their  native  country,  and  would  live  and  die 
with  their  rightful  King.  They  instantly  pro¬ 
ceeded  northward  by  forced  marches.  || 

When  the  news  reached  London  the  dismay 
was  great.  It  was  rumoured  that  alarming 
symptoms  had  appeared  in  other  regiments, 
and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fusileers  which 
lay  at  Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  at  Ipswich.  “  If  these  Scots,”  said 
Halifax  to  Reresby,  “  are  unsupported,  they 
are  lost.  But  if  they  have  acted  in  concert 
with  others,  the  danger  is  serious  indeed. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspi¬ 
racy  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts  of 
the  army,  but  that  the  conspirators  were  awed 
by  the  firmness  of  the  government  and  of  the 
Parliament.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London.  William  Harbord,  who  re¬ 
presented  the  borough  of  Launceston,  was  at 
the  board.  His  colleagues  entreated  him  to  go 
down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  relate  what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose 
in  his  place,  and  told  his  story.  The  spirit  of 
the  assembly  rose  to  the  occasion.  Howe 
was  the  first  to  call  for  vigorous  acfion.  “  Ad¬ 
dress  the  King,”  he  said,  “  to  send  his  Dutch 
troops  after  these  men.  I  know  not  who  else 
can  be  trusted.”  “  This  is  no  jesting  matter,” 

to  this  transaction  with  much  pleasantry.  “As  to  your 
Venire  Facias,”  says  John  to  Nick  Frog,  “I  have  paid 
you  for  one  already.”  §  Wagenaar,  lxi. 

II  Commons’  Journals,  March  15, 1688-9. 
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said  old  Birch,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament,  and  had  seen  the 
most  powerful  and  renowned  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  ever  sate  twice  purged  and  twice  ex¬ 
pelled  by  its  own  soldiers;  “if  you  let  this 
evil  spread,  you  will  have  an  army  upon  you  in 
a  few  days.  Address  the  King  to  send  horse 
and  foot  instantly,  his  own  men,  men  whom  he 
can  trust,  and  to  put  these  people  down  at 
once.”  The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the 
flame.  “It  is  not  the  learning  of  my  profes¬ 
sion  that  is  needed  here,”  said  Treby.  “  What 
is  now  to  be  done  is  to  meet  force  with  force, 
and  to  maintain  in  the  field  what  we  have  done 
in  the  senate.”  “  Write  to  the  Sheriffs,”  said 
Colonel  Mildmay,  member  for  Essex.  “Boise 
the  militia.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them  :  they  are  good  Englishmen  : 
they  will  not  fail  you.”  It  was  resolved  that 
all  members  of  the  House  who  held  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  army  should  be  dispensed  from 
parliamentary  attendance,  in  order  that  they 
might  repair  instantly  to  their  military  posts. 
An  address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting 
the  King  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put  forth  a  procla¬ 
mation  denouncing  public  vengeance  on  the 
rebels.  One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be 
well  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  offer  a  pardon  to 
those  who  should  peaceably  submit :  but  the 
House  wisely  rejected  the  suggestion.  “This 
is  no  time,”  it  was  well  said,  “for  anything 
that  looks  like  fear.”  The  address  was  in¬ 
stantly  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  con¬ 
curred  in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires, 
and  two  burgesses  were  sent  with  it  to  Court. 
William  received  them  graciously,  and  informed 
them  that  he  had  already  given  the  n,ecessary 
orders.  In  fact,  several  regiments  of  horse 
and  dragoons  had  been  sent  north  ward  under 
the  command  of  Ginkell,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening 
across  the  country  which  lies  between  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  Wash.  Their  road  lay  through 
a  vast  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the 
moisture  of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  low 
gray  mist,  high  above  which  rose,  visible  many 
miles,  the  magnificent  tower  of  Ely.  In  that 
dreary  region,  covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild 
fowl,  a  half  savage  population,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led  an  amphibi¬ 
ous  life,  sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes 
rowing,  from  one  islet  of  firm  ground  to  an¬ 
other,  j  The  roads  were  among  the  worst  in 
the  island,  and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced 
the  approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiously 
made  worse  by  the  country  people.  _  Bridges 
were  broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across 
the  highways  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
cannon  Nevertheless  the  Scotch  veterans  not 
only  pushed  forward  with  great  speed,  but 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery  with 
them.  They  ,  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were 
not  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned  that 
Ginkell  with  an  irresistible  force  was  close  on 


*  Commons’  Journals,  and  Grey’s  Debates,  March  15, 
1688-9 ;  Loudon  Gazette,  March  18. 

f  As  to  the  state  of  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  see  Pepy's  Diary,  Sept.  18,  1663,  and  the  Tour 
Brough  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  1724. 


their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were  equally 
out  of  the  question.  The  bravest  warriors 
could  not  contend  against  fourfold  odds.  The 
most  active  infantry  could  not  outrun  horse¬ 
men.  Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despairing  of 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle.  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  swamps  and  pools  was  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  found.  Here  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up;  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the  only 
point  which  was  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  natural,  defences.  Ginkell  or¬ 
dered  the  attack  to  be  made  at  a  place  which 
was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns,  and  his  dra¬ 
goons  dashed  gallantly  into  the  water,  though 
it  was  so  deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to 
swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heart.  They 
beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  strong 
guard.  Their  lives  were  forfeit;  for  they  had 
been  guilty,  not  merely  of  mutiny,  which  was 
then  not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war 
against  the  King.  William,  however,  with  po¬ 
litic  clemency,  abstained  from  shedding  the 
blood  even  of  the  most  culpable.  A  few  of  the 
ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  next 
Bury  assizes,  and  were  convicted  of  high  trea¬ 
son;  but  their  lives  were  spared.  The  rest 
were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty. 
The  regiment,  lately  so  refractory,  went  sub 
missively  to  the  Continent,  and  there,  through 
many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valour.  J 

This  event  facilitated  an  important  change 
in  our  polity,  a  change  which,  it  is  true,  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed,  but  which  would 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished  except  at  a 
moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at 
length  arrived,  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  legal  distinction  between  the  soldier 
and  the  citisen.  Under  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors  there  had  been  no  standing  army. 
The  standing  army  which  had  existed  under 
the  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state  with 
strong  and  not  unreasonable  aversion.  The 
common  law  gave  the  Sovereign  no  power  to 
control  his  troops.  The  Parliament,  regard¬ 
ing  them  as  mere  tools  of  tyranny,  had  not 
been  disposed  to  give  such  power  by  statute. 
James  indeed  had  induced  his  corrupt  and 
servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  laws  a 
construction,  which  enabled  him  t£  punish  de¬ 
sertion  capitally.  But  this  construction  was 
considered  by  all  respectable  jurists  as  un¬ 
sound,  and,  had  it  bean  sound,  would  have 
been  far  from  .effecting  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  military  dis¬ 
cipline.  Even  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict 
death  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  de¬ 
serter  was  treated  as  an  ordinary  felon,  was 
tried  at  the  assizes  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill 
found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which  might 
be  discovered  in  the  indictment. 

The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  the  prinee  and  the  parliament,  had 

t  London  Gazette,  March  25,  1689;  Van  dittoes  to  the 
States  General,  March  22  (April  1);  Letters  of  Notting¬ 
ham  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated  July  23,  and  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1689;  Historical  Record  of  the  First  Regiment,  ol 
Foot,  printed  bv  authority.  See  also  a  curious  digression 
j  in  the  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Action* 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyroonnel,  1689. 
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altered  also  the  relative  position  of  the  army 
and  the  nation.  The  King  and  the  Commons 
were  now  at  unity;  and  both  were  alike  me¬ 
naced  by  the  greatest  military  power  which 
had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led 
by  able  and  experienced  captains,  might  cross 
from  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny  to 
our  shores.  That  such  a  force  would  with 
little  difficulty  scatter  three  times  that  number 
of  militia,  no  man  well  acquainted  with  war 
could  doubt.  There  must  then  be  regular  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  sol¬ 
diers,  it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to  their 
efficiency,  and  to  the  security  of  every  other 
class,  that  they  should  be  kept  under  a  strict 
discipline.  An  ill  disciplined  army  has  ever 
been  a  more  costly  and  a  more  licentious  mi¬ 
litia,  impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid 
to  defend.  A  strong  line  of  demarcation  must 
therefore  be  drawn  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  sake  of 
public  freedom,  they  must,  in  the  midst  of  free¬ 
dom,  be  placed  under  a  despotic  rule.  They 
must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and 
to  a  more  stringent  code  of  procedure,  than 
are  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent 
must  in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citizen  are  punished  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  must  in  the  soldier  be  punished 
with  death.  The  machinery  by  which  courts 
of  law  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an 
accused  citizen  is  too  slow  and  too  intricate  to 
be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all 
the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  mili¬ 
tary  insubordination  is  that  which  requires  the 
most  prompt  and  drastic  remedies.  If  the  evil 
be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  spread ;  and  it  cannot  spread  far  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  For  the  general  safety,  therefore,  a 
Bummarj’-  jurisdiction  of  terrible  extent  must, 
in  camps,  be  intrusted  to  rude  tribunals,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country 
could  not  at  that  moment  be  secure  without 
professional  soldiers,  and  equally  certain  that 
professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than  use¬ 
less  unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  more 
abitrary  and  severe  than  that  to  which  other 
men  were  subject,  it  was  not  without  great 
misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could 
venture  to  recognise  the  existence  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  government  of  a  standing 
army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction 
that  our  polity  and  a  standing  army  could  not 
exist  together.  The  Whigs  had  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  repeating  that  standing  ar¬ 
mies  had  destroyed  the  free  institutions  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  Tories  had  re¬ 
peated  as  constantly  that,  in  our  own  island, 
a  standing  army  had  subverted  the  Church, 
oppressed  the  gentry,  and  murdered  the  King. 
No  leader  of  either  party  could,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  inconsis¬ 
tency,  propose  that  such  an  army  should 
henceforth  be  one  of  the  permanent  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  realm.  The  mutiny  at  Ipswich, 
and  the  panic  which  that  mutiny  produced, 


made  it  easy  to  effect  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.  A 
short  bill  was  brought  in  which  began  by  de¬ 
claring,  in  explicit  terms,  that  standing  armies 
and  courts  martial  were  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England.  It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that 
moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mustered  cn 
pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on  pain 
of  death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment  as  a 
court  martial  should  deem  sufficient,  desert 
his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  commanding 
officers.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  only 
six  months;  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
it  probably  believed  that  it  would,  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  be  suffered  to  expire.  The  bill 
passed  rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  di¬ 
vision  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  A  mitigating  clause  indeed,  which  illus¬ 
trates  somewhat  curiously  the  manners  of  that 
age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider  after  the  third 
reading.  This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death  except 
between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  dinner  hour  was 
then  early;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  dined  would  be  in  a  state 
in  which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  With  this 
amendment,  the  first  and  most  concise  of  our 
many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them 
through  all  its  stages  and  passed  by  the 
King.* 

Thus  was  made,  without  one  dissentient  voice 
in  Parliament,  without  one  murmur  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  first  step  towards  a  change  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  yet 
which  every  party  in  the  state  then  regarded 
with  extreme  dread  and  aversion.  Six  months 
passed;  and  still  the  public  danger  continued. 
The  power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  was  a  second  time  intrusted 
to  the  crown  for  a  short  term.  The  trust  again 
expired,  and  was  again  renewed.  By  slow  de¬ 
grees  familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind  to 
the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  standing  army 
and  court  martial.  It  was  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence  that,  in  a  well-constituted  society,  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power. 
What  had  been  at  first  tolerated  ns  the  excep¬ 
tion  began  to  be  considered  as  the  rule.  Not 
a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny  Bill.  When 
at  length  it  became  evident  that  a  political 
change  of  the  highest  importance  was  taking 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  escape  no¬ 
tice,  a  clamour  was  raised  by  some  factious 
men  desirous  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  by  some  respectable  men  who 
felt  an  honest  but  injudicious  reverence  for 
every  old  constitutional  tradition,  nnd  who 
were  unable  to  understand  that  what  at  one 
stage  in  the  progress  of  society  is  pernicious 
may  at  another  stage  be  indispensable.  This 
clamour,  however,  as  years  roiled  on,  became 
fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate  which  re¬ 
curred  every  spring  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  occasion  on  which 
hopeful  young  orators,  fresh  from  Christchurch, 


*  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  5;  Commons’  Journals, 
March  28,  1689. 
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were  to  deliver  maiden  speeches,  setting  forth 
how  the  guards  of  Pisistratus  seized  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Athens,  and  how  the  Praetorian  cohorts 
sold  the  Roman  empire  to  Didius.  At  length 
these  declamations  became  too  ridiculous  to 
be  repeated.  The  most  oldfashioned,  the  most 
eccentric,  politician  could  hardly,  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  contend  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  regular  soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary 
law,  administered  by  the  ordinary  courts,  would 
sffectually  maintain  discipline  among  such  sol¬ 
diers.  All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills 
passed  without  any  discussion,  except  when 
some  particular  article  of  the  military  code 
appeared  to  require  amendment.  It  is  perhaps 
because  the  army  became  thus  gradually,  and 
almost  imperceptibly,  one  of  the  institutions  ot 
England,  that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  all  her  other  institutions,  has  never 
once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been 
untrue  to  the  throne  or  disobedient  to  the  law, 
has  never  once  defied  the  tribunals  or  overawed 
the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  however, 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  continue  to  set  up 
periodically,  with  laudable  jealousy,  a  land¬ 
mark  on  the  frontier  which  was  traced  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  They  solemnly  reassert 
every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Rights  ;  and  they  then  grant  to  the 
Sovereign  an  extraordinary  power  to  govern  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain 
rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny 
Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  an¬ 
other  temporary  law,  made  necessary  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed. 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  deeply  implicated 
in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  engaged  in  plots 
for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these 
men  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  For  the  machinery  by  which  alone 
that  Act  could  be  carried  into  execution  had 
ceased  to  exist;  and,  through  the  whole  of 
Hilary  term,  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall 
had  remained  closed.  Now  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their  functions, 
it  was  apprehended  that  all  those  prisoners 
whom  it  was  not  convenient  to  bring  instantly 
to  trial  would  demand  and  obtain  their  liberty. 
A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  em¬ 
powered  the  King  to  detain  in  custody  duting 
a  few  weeks  such  persons  as  he  should  suspect 
of  evil  designs  against  his  government.  This 
bill  passed  the  two  Houses  with  little  or  no  op¬ 
position.*  But  the  malcontents  out  of  doors 
did  not  fail  to  remark  that,  in  the  late  reign,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been  one  day,  sus¬ 
pended.  It  was  the  fashion  to  call  James  a 
tyrant,  and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before 
the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the  throne, 
he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of  a  precious  right 
which  the  tyrant  had  respected. f  This  is  a 
kind  of  reproach  which  a  government  sprung 
from  a  popular  revolution  almost  inevitably  in¬ 
curs.  From  such  a  government  men  naturally 
think  themselves  entitled  to  demand  a  moie 
gentle  and  liberal  administration  than  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  old  and  deeply  rooted  power.  Tet 


such  a  government,  having,  as  it  always  has, 
many  active  enemies,  and  not  having  tho 
strength  derived  from  legitimacy  and  prescrip¬ 
tion,  can  at  first  maintain  itself  only  by  a  vigi¬ 
lance  and  a.  severity  of  which  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power  stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary 
and  irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty  are 
sometimes  necessary  :  yet,  however  necessary, 
they  are  almost  always  followed  by  some  tem¬ 
porary  abridgments  of  that  very  liberty ;  and 
every  such  abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plau¬ 
sible  theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily,  sarcasm  and  invective  directed 
against  William  were  but  too  likely  to  find  fa¬ 
vourable  audience.  Each  of  the  two  great  par¬ 
ties  had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  him  ;  and  there  were  some  complaints  in 
which  both  parties  j  fined.  His  manners  gave 
almost  universal  offence.  He  was  in  truth  far 
better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adorn 
a  court.  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmanship, 
he  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur 
and  boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and  had 
carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wari¬ 
ness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Two  countries,  the 
seats  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Reformed  Faith, 
had  been  preserved  by  his  wisdom  and  courage 
from  extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  delivered 
from  foreign,  and  England  from  domestic  foes. 
Obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  had  been 
interposed  between  him  and  the  ends  on  which 
he  was  intent ;  and  those  obstacles  his  genius 
had  turned  into  stepping-stones.  Under  his 
dexterous  management  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  house  had  helped  him  to  mount  a  throne ; 
and  the  persecutors  of  his  religion  had  helped 
him  to  rescue  his  religion  from  persecution. 
Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to  withstand  him, 
had,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to  his  orders. 
Factions  and  sects,  divided  by  mortal  antipa¬ 
thies,  had  recognized  him  as  their  common 
head.  Without  carnage,  without  devastation, 
he  had  won  a  victory  compared  with  which  all 
the  victories  of  Gustavus  and  Turenne  were  in¬ 
significant.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in  Europe, 
and  had  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  power  had  destroyed,  fo¬ 
reign  nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great 
qualities.  In  every  Continental  country  where 
Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent  thanks 
were  offered  to  God,  who,  from  among  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  His  servants,  Maurice,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany,  and  William,  the  deliverer  of  Hol¬ 
land,  had  raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at  Madrid, 
nay,  at  Rome,  the  valiant  and  sagacious  heretic 
was  held  in  honour  ns  the  chief  of  the  great 
confederacy  against  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he  inspired 
was  largely  mingled  with  admiration. 

Here  he  was  less  favourably  judged.  In 
truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the  worst  of 
all  lights.  By  the  French,  the  Geimans,  and 
the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such  a 
distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  be 
discerned,  and  that  small  blemishes  were  in¬ 
visible.  *  To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  close  : 
but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them  he  was  seen  to  the  best 


*  Stat.  lff.iM.  sees.  1,  c.  Z 


^  Ronquillo,  March  8  (18).  1689. 
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advantage  :  lie  was  perfectly  at  his  ease  with 
them  ;  and  from  among  them  he  had  chosen  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends.  Cut  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  he  appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point 
of  view.  -He  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  and 
too  far  from  them.  He  lived  among  them,  so 
that  the  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  man¬ 
ner  could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he 
lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  the  last  a 
foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns 
had  long  been  to  preside  over  the  society  of  the 
capital.  That  function  Charles  the  Second  had 
performed  with  immense  success.  His  easy 
bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and 
playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh, 
were  familiar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was 
seen  among  the  elms  of  Saint  James’s  Park 
chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.*  Another 
day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey’s  shoulder  ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  taking  a  second,  while  his 
companion  sang  “  Phillida,  Pkillida,”  or  “  To 
horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse. ”f 
James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  na¬ 
ture,  was  accessible,  and,  to  people  who  did 
not  cross  him,  civil.  But  of  this  sociableness 
William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom 
came  forth  from  his  closet ;  and,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  rooms,  he  stood  among 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stern  and 
abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling  at 
none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry 
and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he 
could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  mas¬ 
ters,  called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated 
about  race  cups  or  rallied  about  actresses. 
The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their 
sex.  They  observed  that  the  King  spoke  in  a 
Bomewhat  imperious  tone  even  to  the  wife  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.  J  They  were  amused  ana 
shocked  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess  Anne 
dined  with  him,  and  when  the  first  green  peas 
of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the 
whole  dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  her 
Boyal  Highness  ;  and  they  pronounced  that  this 
great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than 
a  Low  Dutch  bear.§ 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime,  was  his  bad  English.  He  spoke 
our  language,  but  not  well.  His  accent  was 


*  See  the  account  given  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes  of  the 
Origin  of  Dryden’s  Medal. 

f  Guardian,  No.  67. 

1:  There  is  abundant  proof  that  William,  though  a  very 
affectionate,  was  not  always  a  polite  husband.  But  no 
credit  is  due  to  the  story  contained  in  the  letter  which 
Dalrvmple  was  foolish  enough  to  publish  as  Nottingham’s 
in  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edition  of  1790. 
How  any  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
those  times  could  be  sc  strangely  deceived,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  particularly  as  the  handwriting  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Nottingham’s,  with  which  Dalrymple  was 
familiar.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  common  newsletter, 
written  by  a  scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and 
Queen  except  at  some  public  place,  and  whose  anecdotes 
of  their  private  life  rested  on  no  better  authority  than 
coffeehouse  gossip. 

(■  Ron<|uilio  ;  Burnet,  ii.  2  ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
A’indication.  In  a  pastoral  dialogue  between  Philander 
and  Palaimon,  published  in  1691,  the  dislike  with  which 
women  of  fashion  regarded  William  is  mentioned.  Phi¬ 
lander  says : 

“  But  man  methinks  his  reason  should  recall, 

Nor  let  frail  womau  work  his  second  fail.” 

Tutchin's  Observator  of  November  16,  1708. 


foreign:  his  fiction  was  inelegant;  and  his 
vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  expressing 
himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed 
the  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which 
gave  so  much  offence.  Our  literature  he  was 
incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding.  He 
never  once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed 
himself  at  the  theatre. ||  The  poets  who  wrote 
Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained  that 
their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension.^  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  panegyrical  odes  of  that  age  will  perhaps 
be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  his 
ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  that  she  was  excel 
lently  qualified  t-o  be  the  head  of  the  Court. 
She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English  also  in 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  hand¬ 
some,  her  port  majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and 
lively,  her  manners  affable  and  graceful.  Her 
understanding,  though  very  imperfectly  culti¬ 
vated,  was  quick.  There  was  no  want  of 
feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  her  letters  were  so  well  expressed 
that  they  deserved  to  be  well  spelt.  She  took 
much  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  did  something  towards  bringing 
books  into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purity  of  her  private  life  and  the 
strict  attention  which  she  paid  to  her  religious 
duties  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she 
was  singularly  free  from  censoriousness,  and 
discouraged  scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In  dis¬ 
like  of  backbiting  indeed  she  and  her  husband 
cordially  agreed  ;  but  they  showed  their  dislike 
in  different  and  in  very  characteristic  ways. 
William  preserved  profound  silence,  and  gave 
the  talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said  by  a 
person  who  had  once  encountered  it,  and  who 
took  good  care  never  to  encounter  it  again, 
made  your  story  go  back  down' your  throat.** 
Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle  about 
elopements,  duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking 
the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  her  favourite  ser¬ 
mon,  Doctor  Tillotson’s  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her 
charities  were  munificent  and  judicious  ;  and, 
though  she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenclled  from 


H  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  William  with  much  kind¬ 
ness,  and  who  was  very  grateful  for  it,  informs  us  that 
the  King  did  not  understand  poetical  eulogy.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  in  a  highly  curious  manuscript,  the  property  of 
Lord  Lansdowne. 

**  Mhmoires  originaux  sur  le  regne  et  la  conr  de  Fre¬ 
deric  I.,  Koi  de  Prusse,  berits  par  Christophe  Comte  de 
Dohua.  Berlin,  1833.  It  is  strange  that  this  interesting 
volume  should  be  almost  unknown  in  England.  The 
only  copy  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  was  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  “  Le  Roi,”  Dohna  says,1-  avoit 
une  autre  quality  tres  estimable,  qui  est  eelie  de  n’aimer 
point  qu’on  rendit  demauvais  offices  a  person  nr  pardes  rail¬ 
leries.”  The  Marquis  de  La  Foret  tried  to  entertain  his 
Majesty  at  the  expense  of  an  English  nobleman.  “  Ce 
prince,”  says  Dohna,  “  prit  son  air  severe,  et.  le  regard¬ 
ant  sans  mot  dire,  lui  fit  rentrer  les  paroles  dans  la 
ventre.  Le  Marquis  m’eti  fit  ses  plaintes  quelques  henrej 
apres.  ‘J’ai  mal  pris  ma  bisque,’  dit  il;  ‘j’ai  cru  fair* 
l’agreable  sur  le  chapitre  de  Milord  .  .  .  mais  j’ai  trouvi 
a  qui  parler,  et  j’ai  attrape  nn  regard  du  roi  qui  m’a  fait 
passer  l’envie  de  rire.’”  Dohna  supposed  that  William 
might  be  less  sensitive  about  the  character  of  a  French¬ 
men,  and  tried  the  experiment.  But,  says  he,  “j’eus  i 
peu  pres  le  meme  sort  que  M.  de  la  Foret.” 
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her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve  Protestants 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from  France  and 
Ireland,  and  who  were  starving  in  the  garrets 
of  London.  So  amiable  was  her  conduct,  thart 
she  was  generally  spoken ’of  with  esteem  and 
tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  even  of 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time, 
lampoons  which,  in  virulence  and  malignity, 
far  exceed  any  thing  that  our  age  has  pro¬ 
duced,  sho  was  not  often  mentioned  with 
seventy.  Indeed  she  sometimes  expressed  her 
surprise  at  finding  that  libellers  who  respected 
nothing  else  respected  her  name.  God,  she 
said,  knew  where  her  weakness  lay.  She  was 
too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny  ;  He  had 
mercifully  spared  her  a  trial  which  was  beyond 
her  strength ;  and  the  best  return  which  she 
could  make  to  Him  was  to  discountenance  all 
malicious  reflections  on  the  characters  of 
others.  Assured  that  she  possessed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  entire  confidence  and  affection,  she 
turned  the  edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  some¬ 
times  by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful  answers, 
and  employed  all  the  influence  which  she  de¬ 
rived  from  her  many  pleasing  qualities  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assemble  round 
her  the  best  society  of  London,  it  is  probable 
that  her  kindness  and  courtesy  would  have 
done  much  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  his  stern  and  frigid  demeanour. 
Unhappily  his  physical  infirmities  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  reside  at  Whitehall.  The 
air  of  Westminster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of 
the  river,  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed  the 
courts  of  his  palace,  with  the  smoke  of  seacoal 
from  two  hundred  thousand  chimneys,  and 
with  the  fumes' of  all  the  filth  which  was  then 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was  in¬ 
supportable  to  him ;  for  his  lungs  were  weak, 
and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely  keen.  Ilis 
constitutional  asthma  made  rapid  progress. 
His  physicians  pronounced  it  impossible  that 
he  oould  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  face 
was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recog¬ 
nised.  Those  who  had  to  transact  business 
with  him  were  shocked  to  hear  him  gasping 
for  breath,  and  coughing  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. f  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was, 
sympathized  with  his  body.  His  judgment 
was,  indeed,  as  clear  as  ever.  But  there  was, 
during  some  months,  a  perceptible  relaxation 
of  that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distin¬ 
guished.  Even  his  Dutch  friends  whispered 


*  Compare  the  account  of  Mary  by  the  Whig  Burnet 
with  the  mention  of  her  by  the  Tory  Evelyn  in  his  Diary, 
March  8.  1694-5.  and  with  what  is  said  of  her  by  the  Non- 
juror  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison  on 
her  death  in  1695.  The  impression  which  the  b!untness 
and  reserve  of  William  and  the  grace  and  gentleness  of 
Mary  had  made  on  the  populace  may  be  traced  in  the  re- 
uuns  of  the  street  poetry  of  that  time.  The  following 
conjugal  dialogue  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  broad¬ 
side. 

44 Then  bespoke  Mary,  our  most  royal  Queen,  « 

‘  My  gracious  King  William,  where  are  you  going?* 
He  answered  her  quickly,  ‘  I  count  him  no  man 
That  telleth  his  secret  unto  a  woman.’ 

The  Queen  with  a  modest  behaviour  replied, 

4 1  wish  that  kind  providence  may  be  thy  guide; 

To  keep  thee  from  danger,  my  sovereign  Lord, 

The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afford.’”. 

These  lines  are  m  an  excellent  collection  formed  by  Mr. 
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that  he  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  at 
the  Hague. I  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton 
Court.  That  mansion,  begun  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  which  flourished  in  England  under  the 
first  Tudors  ;  but  the  apartments  were  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state.  Our 
princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
repaired  thither  seldom,  and  only  when  they 
wished  to  live  for  a  time  in  retirement.  As 
William  purposed  to  make  the  deserted  edifice 
his  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
build  and  to  plant;  nor  was  the  necessity  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  him.  For  he  had,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a  coun¬ 
try  house;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a 
great  interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were 
architecture  and  gardening.  He  had  already 
created  on  a  sandy  heath  in  Guelders  a  para¬ 
dise,  which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  curious 
from  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had 
superintended  the  digging  of  the  fishponds. 
There  were  cascades  and  grottoes,  a  spa¬ 
cious  orangery,  and  an  aviary  which  fur¬ 
nished  Hondekoeter  with  numerous  specimens 
of  many  coloured  plumage  g  The  King,  in  his 
splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this  favourite 
seat,  and  found  some  consolation  in  creating 
another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Soon  a  wide  extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in 
formal  walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle  inge¬ 
nuity  was  employed  in  forming  that  intricate 
labyrinth  of  verdure  which  has  puzzled  and 
amused  five  generations  of  holiday  visitors 
from  London.  Limes  thirty  years  old  were 
transplanted  from  neighbouring  woods  to  shade 
the  alleys.  Artificial  fountains  spouted  among 
the  flower  beds.  A  new  court,  not  designed 
with  the  purest  taste,  but  stately,  spacious, 
and  commodious,  rose  under  the  direction  of 
Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the 
rich  and  delicate  carvings  of  Gibbons.  The 
staircases  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  glaring 
frescoes  of  Verrio.  In  every  corner  of  the 
mansion  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not 
yet  familiar  to  English  eyes.  Mary  had  ac¬ 
quired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain 
of  China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at 
Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images, 
and  of  vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges, 
and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  outrageous 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The 
fashion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegant  fashion  it 


Richard  Ileber.  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Broderip,  by 
whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to  me.  In  one  of  the  most  sa¬ 
vage  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  is  described  as 

“A  churle  to  his  wife,  which  she  makes  but  a  jest.” 

f  Burnet,  ii.  2;  Burnet,  MS.  IIar].65S4.  ButRonquillo’s 
account  is  much  more  circumstantial.  “  Nada  so  ha  visto 
mas  desfigurado ;  y,  quantas  voces  he  estado  con  el,  le  he 
visto  toser  tanto  que  se  le  saltaban  las  lagrimas,  y  se 
ponia  moxado  y  arrancando;  y  con-flesan  los  medicos  que 
es  una  asma  incurable.”  Mar.  8  (18),  1689.  Avaux  wrote 
to  the  same  effect  from  Ireland.  ”  La  sante  do  l’usurpa- 
teur  est  fort  mauvaise.  L’on  ne  croit  pas  qu'il  vive  un 
an.”  April  8  (18). 

t  “  Ilasta  decir  los  mismos  Hollandeses  que  lo  desconoi- 
can,”  says  Ronquillo.  ”  II  est  absolument  mal  propre 
pour  le  role  qu’il  a  a  jouer  a  l’heure  qu’il  est.”  says  Avaux. 
11  Slothful  and  sickly,”  says  Evelyn.  March  29,  1689. 

§  See  Harris’s  description  of  Loo,  1699. 
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must  be  owned,  which  was  thus  set  by  the 
amiable  Queen,  spread  fast  and  wide.  In  a 
few  years  almost  every  great  house  in  the  king¬ 
dom  contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque 
baubles.  Even  statesmen  and  generals  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges  of  tea¬ 
pots  and  dragons ;  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued  her  mottled 
green  pottery  quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her 
monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued  her 
husband.*  But  the  new  palace  was  embel¬ 
lished  with  works  of  art  of  a  very  different 
kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  for  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael.  Those  great  pictures,  then  and 
still  the  finest  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  had 
been  preserved  by  Cromwell  from  the  fate 
which  befell  most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in 
lit  collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
boon  suffered  to  lie  during  many  years  nailed 
up  in  deal  boxes.  They  were  now  brought 
forth  fi  ~n."v  obscurity  to  be  contemplated  by  ar¬ 
tiste  \vi.Ti  admiration  and  despair.  The  expense 
of  the  walks  at  Hampton,  was  a  subject  of 
hitter  aompla'ut  to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion  with 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  built  and  rebuilt, 
furnished  and  refurnished,  the  dwelling  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. f  The  expense,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  William’s  change  df  residence  excited. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Court  at  Westminster 
Whitehall,  once  the  daily  resort  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerful,  the  beautiful  aud  the  gay, 
the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show  their  new 
peruques,  men  of  gallantry  to  exchange  glances 
with  fine  ladies,  politicians  to  push  their  for¬ 
tunes,  loungers  to  hear  the  news,  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  see  the  royal  family,  was  now,  in  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  London  was 
full,  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  left  desolate. 
A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grassgrown  pave¬ 
ment  before  that  door  which  had  once  been  too 
nanow  for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering 
and  departing  courtiers.  The  services  which 
the  metropolis  had  rendered  to  the  King  were 
great  and  recent;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  have  requited  those  services  better  than 
by  treating  it  as  Lewis  had  treated  Paris. 
Halifax  ventured  to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced 
by  a  few  words  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 
‘•Do  you  wish,”  said  William  peevishly,  “to 
see  me  dead 

In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton 
Court  was  too  far  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  from  the  public  offices,  to  be 
the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.  Instead, 
however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William 
determined  to  have  another  dwelling,  near 

*  Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Pope  and 
Addison  will  remember  their  sarcasms  on  this  taste.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  -took  the  other  side.  “Old 
China.”  she  says,  “is  below  nobody’s  taste,  since  it  has 
been  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s,  whose  understanding  has  never 
been  doubted  either  by  his  friends  or  enemies.” 

f  As  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see  Evelyn’s 
Dairy,  duly  16.  16SD;  the  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 
1724;  the  British  Apelles;  Horace  Walpole  on  Modern 
Burdening;  Burnet,  ii.  2,  8. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in  1662,  the  car¬ 
toons  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  Triumphs  of  Andrea 
Mantegna  were  then  supposed  to  be  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  palace. 

}  Burnet,  ii.  2;  Rereshy’s  Memoirs.  Ronquillo  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  same  effect.  For  example,  “  Bien  quisi- 
era  que  cl  Key  fuese  mas  eomunicable,  y  se  aeomodase 
un  poco  mas  al  humor  sociable  de  los  Ingleses,  y  que  es- 
tubiera  en  Londres:  pero  es  cierto  que  sus  achaques  no 
»e  lo  permiten.”  July  8  (18),  16S9.  Avaux,  about  the 


enough  to  his  capital  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  within  that 
atmosphere  in  which  lie  could  not  pass  a  night 
without  risk  of  suffocation.  At  one  time  he 
thought  of  Holland'House,  the  villa  of  the  noble 
family  of  Rich  ;  and  he  actually  resided  there 
some  weeks. \  But  he  at  length  fixed  his  choice 
on  Kensington  House,  the  suburban  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  purchase  was 
made  for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  was 
followed  by  more  building,  more  planting,  more 
expense,  and  more  discontent.  ||  At  present 
Kensington  House  is  considered  as  a  part  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could 
not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers, 
of  roads  deep  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps, 
be  the  rallying  point  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King,  who  treated 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  ungraciously, 
could,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  own  countrymen, 
be  easy,  friendly,  even  jovial,  could  pour  out 
his  feelings  garrulously,  could  fill  his  glass, 
perhaps  too  often  ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  an  aggravation  of  his  offences. 
Vet  our  forefathers  should  have  had  the  sense 
and  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  pa¬ 
triotism  which  they  considered  as  a  virtue  in 
themselves,  could  not  be  a  fault  in  him.  It 
was  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  at  once  trans¬ 
ferring  to  our  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to 
the  country  of  his  birth.  If,  in  essentials,  he 
did  his  duty  towards  England,  he  might  well  be 
suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate  pre¬ 
ference  for  Holland,  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to 
him  that  he  did  not,  in  this  season  of  his  gr  eat¬ 
ness,  discard  companions  who  had  played  with 
him  in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth 
and  manhood,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  deadly  forms  of  infection,  kept 
watch  by  his  sick-bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him 
and  the  French  swords,  and  whose  attachment 
was,  not  to  the  Stadtholder  or  to  the  King, 
but  to  plain  William  of  Nassau.  It  may  be 
added  that  his  old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in 
liis  estimation  by  comparison  with  his  new 
courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  all  his  Dutch 
comrades,  without  exception,  continued  to  de¬ 
serve  his  confidence.  They  could  be  out  of 
humour  with  him,  it  is  true  ;  and,  when  out  of 
humour,  they  could  be  sullen  and  rude ;  but 
never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  nn, 
reasopable,  fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  watch 
over  his  interests  with  gentlemanlike  and 
soldierlike  fidelity  Among  his  English  coun¬ 
cillor  such  fidelity  was  rare.^[  It  is  painful, 

same  time,  wrote  thus  to  Croi^sy  from  Ireland:  “  Le 
Prince  d’Orange  est  toujours  a.  Hampton  Court,  et  jam ais 
a  la  ville  :  et  le  people  est  fort  mal  satisfait  de  cette  iaa- 
niere  bizarre  et  retiree.” 

g  Several  of  his  letters  to  Heinsius  are  dated  from  Hol¬ 
land  House. 

||  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  25 
1689-90. 

IT  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  William : 

“We  blame  the  King  that  he  relies  too  much 
On. .strangers.  Germans,  Huguenots,  and  Dutch, 

And  seldom  does  his  great  affairs  of  state 
To  English  counsellors  communicate. 

The  fact  might  very  well  be  answerc  d  thus  : 

He  has  too  often  been  betrayed  by  us. 
ne  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen’s  fidelity. 

Tfce  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him, 

And  none  but  Englishmen  have  e’«r  betrayed  hiu*  w 

The  True  Born  Englishman,  Part  i>. 
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but  it  is  no  m  ;ve  than  just,  to  acknowledge 
that  lie  had  but  too  good  reason  for  thinkmi* 
meanly  of  our  national  character.  That  cha¬ 
racter  was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has 
always  been.  Veracity,  upwrightness,  and 
manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now,  qualities 
eminently  English.  But  those  qualities,  though 
widely  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  were  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  class 
with  which  William  was  best  acquainted.  The 
standard  of  honour  and  virtue  among  our  public 
men  was,  during  his  reign,  at  the  very  lowest 
point.  His  predecessors  had  bequeathed  to 
him  a  court  foul  with  all  the  vices  of  the  Re¬ 
storation,  a  court  swarming  with  sycophants, 
who  were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to 
abandon  him  as  they  had  abandoned  his  uncle 
Here  and  there,  lost  in  that  ignoble  crowd,  was 
to  be  found  a  man  of  true  integrity  and  public 
spirit.  Yet  even  such  a  man  could  not  long 
live  in  such  society  without  much  risk  that  the 
strictness  of  his  principles  would  be  relaxed, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
impaired  It  was  unjust  to  blame  a  prince 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  near  him  four  or  five  servants  whom 
he  knew  by  proof  to  be  t*aithful  even  to  death. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our 
ancestors  were  unjust  to  him.  They  had  ex¬ 
pected  that,  as  soon  as  so  distinguished  a 
soldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  they 
scarcely  knew  what,  of  genius  and  vigour. 
Unhappily,  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign, 
almost  every  thing  went  wrong.  His  subjects, 
bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited  that 
reputation  which  he  had  won  at  his  first  en¬ 
trance  into  public  life,  and  which  the  splendid 
success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised 
to  the  highest  point.  Had  they  been  in  a 
temper  to  judge  fairly,  they  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  for  the  maladministration  of  which 
they  with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not 
responsible,  lie  could  as  yet  work  only  with 
the  machinery  which  he  had  found  t  and  the 
machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust  and 
rottenness.  From  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  neglect  and  fraud 
had  been  almost  constantly  impairing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  every  department  of  the  government. 
Honours  and  public  trusts,  peerages,  baron¬ 
etcies,  regiments,  frigates,  embassies,  govern¬ 
ments,  commissionerships,  leases  of  crown  lands, 
contracts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammu¬ 
nition,  pardons  for  murder,  for  robbery,  for 
arson,  were  sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less 
openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden  or  her¬ 
rings  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  inces¬ 
santly  plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
court :  aud  of  these  brokers  the  most  successful 
had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots, 
and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.  From 
the  palace  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this 
pestilence  the  taint  had  diffused  itself  through 
every  office  and  through  every  rank  in  every 
office,  and  had  every  where  produced'  feeble¬ 
ness  and  disorganization.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 

■*  Ronquillo  bail  the  good  cense  ana  justice  to  make  al¬ 
lowances  which  the  English  did  not-make.  After  describ¬ 
ing,  in  a  despatch  dated  March  1  (11),  1889.  the  lament¬ 
able  state  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  he 
says,  '‘lie  estc  no  tiene culpa  el  l’riucipe  de  Oranges;  por 
que  pensar  que  se  ban  de  poder  volver  en  dos  meses  tres 


gress  of  the  decay  that,  within  eight  years  after 
the  time  when  Oliver  had  been  the  umpire  of 
Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Ruyter  was 
heard  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  vices 
which  had  brought  that  great  humiliation  ou 
the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting  them¬ 
selves ‘deeper  and  spreading  themselves  widfer. 
James  had,  to  do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few 
of  the  gross  abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval 
administration.  lret  the  naval  administration, 
in  spite  ot  h:s  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the 
contempt  ol  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
dockyards  cf  France  and  Holland.  The  mili¬ 
tary  administration  was  still  worse.  The 
courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels ;  the 
colonels  cheated  the  soldiers;  the  commissaries 
sent  in  long  bills  for  what  had  never  been 
furnished  ;  the  keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold  the 
public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price.  But  these 
evils,  though  they  had  sprung  into  existence 
and  grown  to  maturity  under  the  government 
ot  Charles  and  James,  first  made  themselves 
severely  felt  under  the  government  of  William. 
For  Charles  and  .Tames  were  content  to  be  the 
vassals  and  pensioners  of  a  powerful  and  am¬ 
bitious  neighbour;  they  submitted  to  his  as¬ 
cendency  :  they  shunned  with  pusillanimous 
caution  whatever  could  give  him  offence;  and 
thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown  which  they 
unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which 
would  instantly  have  shown  how  helpless, 
under  their  misrule,  their  once  formidable 
kingdom  had  become.  Their  ignominious  policy 
it  was  neither  in  William’s  power  nor  in  his 
nature  to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  England  could  be 
protected  against  the  most  formidable  enemy 
that  had  threatened  our  islaud  since  the  He¬ 
brides  were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
Armada.  The  body  politic,  which,  while  it  re¬ 
mained  in  repose,  had  presented  a  superficial 
appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in 
a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was  immediately 
found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The  first 
efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an 
utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  failures  ;  and  every 
failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not  to  the  rulers 
whose  mismanagement  had  produced  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  state,  but  to  the  ruler  in  whose 
time  the  infirmities  of  the  state  became  visible. 

William  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  ab¬ 
solute  as  Lewis,  have  used  such  sharp  remedies 
as  would  speedily  have  restored  to  the  English 
administration,  that  firm  tone  which  had  been 
wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was 
a  task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prince 
strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained  still 
more  strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  * 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his 
situation  were  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the  details 
of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  for  in¬ 
formation  about  men  and  things.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  ability  among  his  chief 
counsellors:  but  one  half  of  their  ability  was 

Reynos  de  abaxo  arriba  es  una  extravagancia.”  Lord 
President  Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  about  a 
month  later,  says  that  the  delays  of  the  English  adminis¬ 
tration  had  lowered  the  King's  reputation,  “  though 
without  his  fault.” 
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employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  there  was  an  inveterate  enmity.*  It  had 
begun  twelve  years  before,  when  Danby  was 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  non-con¬ 
formists,  an  uncompromising  defender  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  when  Halifax  was  rising  to  dis¬ 
tinction  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  leaders  of 
the  country  party.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the 
two  statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposi¬ 
tion  together ;  and  their  common  hostility  to 
France  and  to  Rome,  to  the  High  Commission 
and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  produced  an 
apparent  reconciliation  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re¬ 
vived.  The  hatred  which  the  Whig  party  felt 
towards  them  both,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  produced  a  close  alliance  between  them  : 
but  in  fact,  each  of  them  saw  with  complacency, 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  other.  Danby 
exerted  himself  to  rally  round  him  a  strong 
phalanx  of  Tories.  Underthe  plea  of  ill  health, 
he  withdrew  from  court,  seldom  came  to  the 
Council  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside, 
passed  much  time  in  the  country,  and  .  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  public  affairs,  except  by 
grumbling  and  sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the 
government,  and  by  doing  jobs  and  getting 
places  for  his  personal  retainers. f  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime 
minister,  as  far  as  any  minister  could,  in  that 
reign,  be  called  prime  minister.  An  immense 
load  of  business  fell  on  him ;  and  that  load  he 
was  unable  to  sustain.  In  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  subtlety  of 
disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  his  time.  But  that  very  fertility,  that 
f  y  ry  acuteness,  which  gave  a  singular  charm 
to  his  conversation,  to  his  oratory,  and  to  his 
.writings,  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  promptly 
deciding  practical  questions  He  was  slow  from 
very  quickness.  For  he  saw  so  many  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  every  possible  course 
that  he  was  longer  in  making  up  his  mind  than 
a  dull  man  would  have  been.  Instead  of  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on 
himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  surrejoined 
on  himself.  Those  who  heard  him  talk,  owned 
that  he  talked  like  an  angel:  but  too  often, 
when  he  had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  said, 
and  came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was  over. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were 
constantly  labouring  to  draw  their  master 
in  diametrically  opposite  directions.  Every 
scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of 
them,  was  reprobated  by  the  other.  Notting¬ 
ham  was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the  old 
Roundhead  party,  the  party  which  had  taken 
the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in 
principle  republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy.  Shrews¬ 
bury  replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends 
of  monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James  as 
their  monarch.  Nottingham  was  always  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  closet,  intelligence  of  the  wild  day¬ 
dreams  in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calf’s  head, 
the  remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of 
Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns 

*  Burnet,  ii.  4 ;  Reresby. 

t  Rereshy’s  Memoirs  ;  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584. 

j  Burnet,  ii.  3,  4,  15.  g  Ibid,  ii.  5. 

0  “  How  does  he  do  to  distribute  his  hours, 

Some  to  the  Court,  and  some  to  the  C>*y, 


in  the  city.  Shrewsbury  produced  ferocious 
lampoons  which  the  Jacobites  dropped  every 
day  in  the  coffeehouses.  “  Every  Whig,”  said 
the  Tory  Secretary,  “  is  an  enemy  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  prerogative.”  “Every  Tory,”  said  the 
Whig  Secretary,  “is  an  enemy  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  title. 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of 
jealousies  and  quarrels. $  Both  the  first  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whigs: 
but  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed, 
their  tempers  differed  widely.  Mordaunt  was 
volatile,  dissipated,  and  generous.  The  wits 
of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  he 
flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  from  the  Royal  Exchange  back 
to  Hampton  Court.  How  he  found  time  for' 
dress,  politics,  lovemaking  and  ballad-making 
was  a  wonder.  ||  Delamere  was  gloomy  and 
acrimonious,  austere  in  his  private  morals, 
and  punctual  in  his  devotions,  but  greedy  ot 
ignoble  gain.  The  two  principal  ministers  of 
finance,  therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed 
only  in  hating  their  colleague  Godolphin.  What 
business  had  he  at  Whitehall  in  these  days  of 
Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate  at  the 
same  board  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never 
scrupled  to  attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Mass  ?  The  most  pro¬ 
voking  circumstance  was  that  Godolphin,  though 
his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission, 
was  really  first  Lord.  For  in  financial  know¬ 
ledge  and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt  and 
Delamerewere  mere  children  when  compared 
with  him;  and  this  William  soon  discovered. H 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  great  boards 
and  through  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  public 
functionaries.  In  every  customhouse,  in  every 
arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Nottingham, 
a  Delamere  and  a  Godolphin.  The  Whigs  com¬ 
plained  that  there  was  no  department,  in  which 
creatures  of  the  fallen  tyranny  were  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  idle  to  allege  that  these  men 
were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions,  and 
that  the  friends  of  liberty,  having  been,  during 
many  years,  excluded  from  public  employ¬ 
ment,  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take 
on  themselves  at  once  the  whole  management 
of  affairs.  Experience  doubtless  had  its  value  : 
but  surely  the  first  of  all  the  qualifications  ofa 
servant  was  fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a 
really  faithful  servant  of  the  new  government. 
If  King  William  were  wise,  he  would  rather 
trust  novices  zealous  for  his  interest  and  ho¬ 
nour  than  veterans  who  might  indeed  possess 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that 
ability  and  that  knowledge  to  effect  his  ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
that  their  share  of  power  bore  no  proportion  to 
their  namber  and  their  weight  in  the  country, 
and  that  every  where  old  and  useful  public  ser¬ 
vants  were,  for  the  crime  of  being  friends  to  mo¬ 
narchy  and  to  the  Church,  turned  out  of  their 
posts  to  make  way  for  Rye  House  plotters 
and  haunters  of  conventicles.  These  upstarts, 
adepts  in  the  art  of  factious  agitation,  but 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their  new  call- 

Some  to  the  State,  aDd  some  to  Love’s  powers, 

Some  to  he  vain,  and  some  to  be  witty  ?” 

The  Modern  Lampooners,  a  poem  if  1690. 

\  Burnet,  Ii.  4. 
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Ing,  would  be  just  beginning  to  learn  their 
business  when  they  had  undone  the  nation  by 
their  blunders.  To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic 
was  surely  not  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of 
a  man  in  high  employment.  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  finances,  what  of  the  marine,  if 
Whigs  who  could  not  understand  the  plainest 
balance  sheet  were  to  manage  the  revenue,  and 
Whigs  who  had  never  walked  over  a  dockyard 
to  fit  out  the  fleet.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  charges  which  the  two 
parties  brought  against  each  other  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  well  founded,  but  that  the  blame 
which  both  threw  on  William  was  unjust.  Offi¬ 
cial  experience  was  to  be  found  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  among  the  Tories,  hearty  attachment  to 
the  new  settlement  almost  exclusively  among  the 
Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  that 
the  knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  combined, 
make  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state,  must  at 
that  time  be  had  separately  or  not  at  all.  If 
he  employed  men  of  one  party,  there  was  great 
risk  of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of  the 
other  party,  there  was  great  risk  of  treachery. 
If  he  employed  men  of  both  parties,  there  was 
still  some  risk  of  mistakes ;  there  was  still 
some  risk  of  treachery  ;  and  to  these  risks  was 
a^ded  the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  might 
join  Whigs  and  Tories;  but  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  mix  them.  In  the  same  office,  at  the 
same  desk,  they  were  still  enemies,  and  agreed 
only  in  murmuring  at  the  Prince  who  tried  to 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevitable  that, 
in  such  circumstances  the  administration,  fiscal, 
military,  naval,  should  be  feeble  and  unsteady  ; 
and  that  nothing  shouI(l  be  done  quite  the 
right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time;  that  the 
distractions  from  which  scarcely  any  public 
office  was  exempt  should  produce  disasters, 
and  that  every  disaster  should  increase  the 
distractions  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which 
the  business  was  well  conducted  ;  and  that  was 
the  department  of  Foreigu  Affairs.  There 
William  directed  every  thing,  and,  on  import¬ 
ant  occasions,  neither  asked  the  advice  nor 
employed  the  agency  of  any  English  politician. 
One  invaluable  assistant  he  had,  Anthony 
Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  accomplished,  became  Pension¬ 
ary  of  Holland.  Heinsius  had  entered  public 
life  as  a  member  of  that  party  which  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  France. 
But  he  had  been  sent  in  1681  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Versailles  ;  and  a  short  residence 
there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his 
views.  On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  power  and  provoked  by  the  in¬ 
solence  of  that  Court  of  which,  while  he  con¬ 
templated  it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a 
favourable  opinion.  He  found  that  his  coun¬ 
try  was  despised.  He  saw  his  religion  perse- 


*  Ronquillo  calls  the  Whig  functionaries  “  Gonte  que  no 
tienen  pratica  ni  experieneia.”  He  adds,  “  Y  de  esto  pro¬ 
file  el  pasarse  un  raes  y  un  otro,  sin  executarse  nada.” 
June  24, 1689.  In  one  of  the  innumerable  Dialogues  which 
appeared  at  that  time,  the  Tory  interlocutor  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Do  you  think  the  government  would  be  better  served 
by  strangers  to  business?”  The  Whig  answers,  “Better 
ignorant  friends  than  understanding  enemies.” 

f  Negotiations  de  AI.  Le  Comte  d’Avaux,  4  Mars,  1683  ; 
Torcy's  Memoirs. 

X  The  origiual  correspond  3nce  of  William  and  Heinsius 
is  in  Dutch.  A  French  translation  of  ail  Will.am's  letters, 
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cuted.  His  official  character  did  not  save 
him  from  some  personal  affronts  which,  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  long  career,  he  never 
forgot.  He  went  home  a  devoted  adherent 
of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  Lewis. f 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important, 
was  peculiarly  important  when  the  Stadtholder 
was  absent  from  the  Hague.  Had  the  po¬ 
litics  of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once 
were,  all  the  great  designs  of  William  might 
have  been  frustrated.  Rut  happily  there  was 
between  these  two  eminent  men  a  perfect 
friendship,  which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  ap¬ 
pears  never  to  have  been  interrupted  for  one 
moment  by  suspicion  or  ill  humour.  On  all 
large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cor¬ 
dially  agreed.  They  corresponded  assiduously 
and  most  unreservedly.  For  though  William 
was  slow  to  give  his  confidence,  yet,  when  he 
gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.  The  correspondence 
is  still  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to  both. 
The  King’s  letters  would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
that  he  was  one  of ‘the  greatest  statesmen 
whom  Europe  has  produced.  While  he  lived, 
the  Pensionary  was  content  to  be  the  most 
obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
creet  of  servants.  But,  after  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of 
supplying  with  eminent  ability  the  master’s 
place,  and  was  renowned  throughout  Europe 
as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled 
the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  J 

The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  im¬ 
mediately  by  William  in  close  concert  with 
Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time,  eminently  skilful 
and  successful.  But,  in  every  other  part  of  the 
administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  factions  were  but  too  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible.  Nor  was  this  all.  To  the  evils 
arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  factions 
were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch 
in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the  civil  history  of 
England.  In  that  year  was  granted  the  first 
legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In  that  year 
was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  From  that  year  dates  a  new  schism, 
made,  in  defiance  of  ancient  precedents,  by 
men  who  had  always  professed  to  regard 
schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient 
precedents  with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that 
year  began  the  long  struggle  between  two 
great  parties  of  conformists.  Those  parties, 
indeed,  had,  under  various  forms,  existed  within 
the  Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  but  till  after  the  Revolution  they  did 
not  appear  marshalled  in  regular  and  perma¬ 
nent  order  of  battle  against  each  other,  and 
were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names. 
Some  time  after  the  accession  of  William  they 
began  to  be  called  the  High  Church  party  and 
the  Low  Church  party ;  aud,  long  before  the 
end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  in 
common  use.$ 

and  an  English  translation  of  a  few  of  IMnsins’s  letters 
are  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  ba.  on  Sirtema  de 
Groves  tins,  who  has  had  access  to  the  originals,  frequently 
quotes  passages  in  his  “  Histoire  des  luttes  et  rivalites 
entre  les  puissances  maritimes  et  la  France.”  _  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  substance,  though  much  in  phrase, 
ology  between  his  version  and  that  which  I  have  used. 

#  Though  these  very  convenient  names  are  not,  as  far  as 
I  know  to  be  found  in  any  book  printed  during  the  earlier 
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In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which 
had  long  divided  the  great  body  of  English 
Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost  closed. 
Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written 
prayers  and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white 
gowns  and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and  dip¬ 
ping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a  short 
space  intermitted.  The  serried  array  which 
was  then  drawn  up  against  Popery  measured 
the  whole  of  the  vast  interval  which  separated 
Bancroft  from  Bunyan.  Prelates  recently  con¬ 
spicuous  as  persecutors  now  declared  them¬ 
selves  friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted 
their  clergy  to  live  in  a  constant  interchange 
of  hospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with  the  sepa¬ 
ratists.  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  recently  considered  mitres  and  long  sleeves 
as  the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting  candles 
in  windows  and  throwing  faggots  on  bonfires 
in  honour  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  they 
attained  their  greatest  height  on  the  memo¬ 
rable  day  on  which  the  common  oppressor 
finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  au  in¬ 
numerable  multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange 
ribands,  welcomed  the  common  deliverer  to 
Saint  James’s.  When  the  clergy  of  London 
came,  headed  by  Compton,  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  him  by  whose  instrumentality  God 
had  wrought  salvation  for  the  Church  and  the 
State,  the  procession  was  swollen  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  nonconformist  diviues.  It  was  delightful 
to  many  good  men  to  learn  that  pious  and  learned 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  walked  in  the  train 
of  a  Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  announced 
by  him  in  the  presence  chamber  as  his  dear  and 
‘espected  friends,  separated  from  him  indeed 
"  >y  some  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points, 
but  united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  aud  by 
common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  reformed 
faith.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a  day 
in  England;  and  there  has  never  since  been 
such  a  day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already 
on  the  turn ;  and  the  ebb  was  even  more  rapid 
than  the  flow  had  been.  In  a  very  few  hours 
the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  teuderness 
for  the  enemy  whose  tyranny  was  now  no 
longer  feared,  and  dislike  of  the  allies  whose 
services  were  now  no  longer  needed.  It  was 
easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to 
the  dissenters  the  misgovermnent  of  the  exiled 
King.  His  Majesty — such  was  now  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  too  many  Anglican  divines — would 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not 
been  too  confiding,  too  forgiving,  lie  had  put 
his  trust  in  a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office, 
his  family,  his  person,  with  implacable  hatred. 
He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
■conciliate  them.  He  had  relieve  i  them,  in  de- 
fiauce  of  law  and  of  the  unanimous  sense  of  the 
old  royalist  party,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  code;  had  allowed  them  to  worship  God 
publicly  after  their  own  mean  and  tasteless 
fashion ;  had  admitted  them  to  the  bench  of 
justice  and  to  the  Privy  Council ;  had  gratified 
them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains,  salaries,  and 
pensions.  In  return  for  his  liberality,  these 
people,  ouce  so  uncouth  in  demeanour,  once  so 
savage  in  opposition  even  to  legitimate  autlio- 


yvars  of  William's  reign,  I  shall  use  them  without  scruple, 
as  others  have  done,  in  writing  about  the  transactions  of 
those  years. 


rity,  had  become  the  most  abject  of  flatterers. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and  encourage 
him  when  the  most  devoted  friends  of  his 
family  had  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  from 
his  palace.  Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  liberty  of  his  country  than  Titus  ? 
Who  had  been  more  zealous  for  the  dispensing 
power  than  Alsop  ?  Who  had  urged  on  the 
persecution  of  the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely 
than  Lobb  ?  What  chaplain  impatien:  to’  a 
deanery  had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  the 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  or 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation 
more  gross  than  might  easily  be  found  in  those 
addresses  by  which  dissenting  congregations 
[  had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  ?  Was  it  strange 
that  a  prince  who  had  never  studied  law  books 
should  have  believed  that  he  was  only  exer¬ 
cising  his  rightful  prerogative,  when  he  was 
thus  encouraged  by  a  faction  which  had  always 
ostentatiously  professed  hatred  of  arbitrary 
power  ?  Misled  by  such  guidance,  lie  had  gone 
further  and  further  in  the  wrong  path :  he  had 
I  at  length  estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would 
once  have  poured  forth  their  best  blood  in  his  de¬ 
fence  :  he  had  left  himself  .no  supporters  except 
his  old  foes  ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril  came,  lie 
had  found  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards 
him  was  still  what  it  had  been  when  they  had 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Every 
man  of  sense  had  long  known  that  the  secta¬ 
ries-  bore  no  love  to  monarchy.  It  had  now 
been  found  that  they  bore  as  little  love  to  .free¬ 
dom.  To  trust  them  with  povAer  would  be  an 
error  not  less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the 
|  throne.  If,  in  order  to  redeem  pledges  sorne- 
!  what  rashly  given,  it  should  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations  and 
precautions.  Above  all,  no  man  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution. of  the 
realm  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  part 
in  the  civil  government. 

Between  the  nonconformists  and  the  rigid 
conformists  stood  the  Low  Church  party.  That 
party  contained,  as  it  still  contains,  two  very 
different  elements,  a  Puritan  element  and  a 
Latitudinarian  element.  On  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  relating  either  to  eccie.-iastical 
polity  or  to  the  ceremonial  of  public-  worship, 
the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the  Latitudi¬ 
narian  Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed 
They  saw  in  the  existing  polity  aud  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  ceremonial  no  defect-,  no  blemish,  whi-.k 
could  make  it  their  duty  to  become  dissenters. 
Nevertheless  they  held  that  both  the  polity  and 
the  ceremonial  were  means  and  not  ends,  and 
that  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might 
exist  without  episcopal  orders  and  witho»<  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  had,  wrnle 
1  James  was  on  the  throne,  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  great  Protestant  eoali- 
,  tion  against  Popery  and  tyranny;  and  they 
I  continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  same  conciliatory 
language  which  they  had  held  in  1088.  They 
gently  blamed  the  scruples  of  the  noncon - 
fonnists.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weak¬ 
ness  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  sin  in 
wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross,  in 
kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  But  the 
■  highest  authority  had  given  the  plainest  diree- 
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tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  weakness  ] 
was  to  be  treated.  The  weak  brother  was  not 
to  be  judged:  he  was  not  to  be  despised: 
believers  who  had  stronger  minds  were  com¬ 
manded  to  soothe  him  by  large  compliances,  and 
carefully  to  remove  out  of  his  path  every  stum¬ 
bling  block  which  could  cause  him  to  otfend. 
An  apostle  trad  declared  that,  though  he  had 
himself  no  misgivings  about  the  use  of  animal 
food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  drink 
water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest 
of  his  flock.  What  would  he  have  thought  of 
ecclesiastical  rulers  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  vest¬ 
ment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn 
the  Church  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  gaols 
of  England  with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and 
saintly  life  ?  The  reflections  thrown  by  the 
High  Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
dissenting  body  the  Low  Qhurchmen  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  grossly  unjust.  The  wonder 
was,  not  that  a  few  nonconformists  should  have 
accepted  with  thanks  an  indulgence  which,  ille¬ 
gal  as  it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their 
prisons  and  given  security  to  their  hearths, 
but  that  the  nonconformists  generally  should 
have  been  true  to  the  cause  of  a  constitution 
from  the  benefits  of  which  they  had  been  long 
excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to  a 
great  party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals. 
Even  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  James  had  found  tools  and  sycophants 
The  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker  had 
been  much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of 
Alsop  and  Lobb.  Yet  those  who  held  the  dis¬ 
senters  answerable  for  Alsop  and  Lobb  would 
doubtless  think  it  most  unreasonable  to  hold 
the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt 
of  Cartwright  and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority, 
and  not  a  large  minority,  of  their  profession  : 
but  their  weight  was  much  more  than  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  numbers :  for  they  mustered 
strong  in  the  capital:  they  had  great  influence 
there ;  and  the  average  of  intellect  and  know¬ 
ledge  was  higher  among  them  than  among  their 
order  generally.  We  should  probably  overrate 
their  numerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate 
them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  were  among 
them  as  many  men  of  distinguished  eloquence 
and  learning  as  could  be  found  in  the  other  nine 
tenths.  Among  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the 
established  religion  the  parties  were  not  un¬ 
evenly  balanced.  Indeed  the  line  which  sepa¬ 
rated  them  deviated  very  little  from  the  line 
which  separated  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
electe  1  when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the 
Low  Church  party  greatly  preponderated.  In 
the  Lords  there  was  an  almost  exact  equipoise  ; 
and  very  slight  circumstances  sufficed  to  turn 
the  scale. 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party  was  the 
King.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian:  he 
wasYrom  rational  conviction,  a  Latitudinarian : 
and  personal  ambition,  as  well  as  higher 
motives,  promptedhim  to  act  as  mediator  among 
Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent  on  effecting 
three  great  reforms  in  the  laws  touching  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters.  His  first  object  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  dissenters  permission  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  freedom  and  security.  His  second 
object  was  to  make  such  changes  in  the  Angli¬ 


can  ritual  and  polity  as,  without  offending  thoso 
to  whom  that  ritual  dud  polity  were  dear,  might 
conciliate  the  moderate  nonconformists.  His 
third  object  was  to  throw  open  civil  offices  to 
Protestants  without  distinction  of  sect.  All  his 
three  objects  were  good  ;  but  the  first  only  was 
at  that  time  attainable.  He  came  too  late  for 
the  second,  and  too  early  for  the  third.' 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  took  a  step 
which  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
his  sentiments  touching  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
public  worship.  He  found  only  one  see  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had, 
during  many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  and  who  had  been  honourably 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  having  long  survived  his  faculties, 
died  while  the  country  was  agitated  by  the 
elections  for  the  Convention,  without  knowing 
that  great  events,  of  which  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  had  passed  under  his  own  roof,  had 
saved  his  Church  and  his  country  from  ruin. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  light  matter. 
That  choice  would  inevitably  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  im¬ 
port.  The  King  too  might  well  be  perplexed  by 
the  number  of  divines  whose  erudition,  elo¬ 
quence,  courage,  and  uprightness  had  been 
conspicuously  displayed  during  the  contentions 
of  the  last  three  years.  The  preference  was 
given  to  Burnet.  His  claims,  were  doubtless 
great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  a  more 
tranquil  reign  if  he  had  postponed  for  a  time 
the  well-earned  promotion  of  his  chaplain,  and 
had  bestowed  the  first  great  spiritual  prefer¬ 
ment,  which,  after  the  Revolution,  fell  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theo¬ 
logian,  attached  to  the  new  settlement,  yet  not 
generally  hated  by  the  clergy.  Unhappily,  the 
name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Anglican  priesthood  Though,  as  re¬ 
spected  doctrine,  he  iTy  no  means  belonged  to 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Latitudinarian  party, 
he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  he  owed  to  the  prominent  place  which  he 
held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the  readiness 
of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to 
the  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frank¬ 
ness  which  could  keep  no  secret,,  and  boldness 
which  flinched  from  no  danger.  He  had  formed 
but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
clerical  brethren  considered  as  a  body :  and, 
with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  frequently  suf¬ 
fered  his  opinion  to  escape  him.  They  hated 
him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  de¬ 
scended  to  their  successors,  and  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  languish. 

As  soon  ns  thd  King’s  decision  was  known, 
the  question  was  every  where  asked,  What  will 
the  Archbishop  do  ?  Sancrot't  had  absented 
himself  from  the  Convention:  he  had  refused 
to  sit  in  the  1’rivy  Council :  he  had  censed  to 
confirm,  to  ordain,  and  to  institute  ;  and  he  was 
seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  of  his  palace  at 
Lambeth.  He,  on  all  occasions,  professed  to 
think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance.  Burnet  he  regarded  as  a  scandal  to 
the  priesthood,  a  Presbyterian  in  a  surplice. 
The  prelate  who  should  lay  hands  on  that  un¬ 
worthy  head  would  commit  mOre  than  one  great 
sin.  He  would,  in  a  sacred  place,  and  befor# 
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a  grout  congregation  of  the  tuithlul,  at  once 
acknowledge  an  usurper  us  a  King,  ami  confer 
on  a  aohismatio  the  eboroofer  of  a  bishop, 
liming  some  time  Suncrol't  positively  derhirod 
that  lie  would  not  obey  the  precept  of  William. 
Lloyd,  of  Saint  Asaph,  who  was  the  common 
friend  of  the  Archbishop  ami  of  the  ltishop 
elect,  inlrealed  ami  expostulated  in  vain.  Not 
tiiighnm,  who,  of  all  the  laymen  oonneetrd 
iv i ill  the  hew  government,  stood  best  with  the 
clergy,  tried  his  iutluenoo,  but  to  no  better 
purpose.  The  Jacobites  said  every  where  that 
they  were  sure  of  the  good  old  l’rimato  :  that 
he  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr;  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy 
and  ol  the  Church,  the  utmost  rigour  of  those 
law:  with  which  the  obsequious  parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  Royal 
Supremacy,  lie  did  in  truth  hold  out  long 
but  al  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  looked  round  him  for  some  mode  of  escape, 
fort u na I oly,  as  child ish’seruples  often  disturbed 
tiis  conscience,  childish  expedients  often  quieted 
it.  A  more  childish  expedient,  than  that  to 
which  ho  now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all 
the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  lie  would  not  him¬ 
self  bear  a  part  in  the  service.  lie  would  not. 
publicly  pray  for  the  Prince  and  I’riueess  as 
King  and  Queen.  lie  would  not  call  for  their 
mandate,  order  it,  to  lie  read,  and  then  proceed 
to  obey  it.  lint  he  issued  a  commission  tun 
powering  any  three  of  his  sulVragans  to  commit, 
in  his  name  and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The 
reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made  him  ashamed 
of  himself,  lie  then  tried  to  suppress  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable 
than  the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from  among 
thi'  public  records  of  which  he  was  the  guardian 
the  instrument  by  which  he  had  authorized  his 
brethren  to  net  for  him,  and  was  with  ditlioulty 
induced  to  giv e  it  up.  * 

Unmet  however  hud.  under  the  authority  of 
this  instrument,  been  consecrated.  \\  hen  he 
next,  waited  on  Mary,  she  reminded  him  of  the 
conversations  which  they  Imd  held  at.  the 
1 1  ague  about,  t  he  high  dut  ies  and  grave  res  pen  si 
hi  lily  of  bishops.  "  I  hope,"  she  said,  “  that  you 
will  put  your  notions  in  practice.”  Her  hope 
was  not,  disappointed.  Whatever  limy  tie 
thought  of  buruct's  opinions  touching  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  showed  in  defending  those 
opinions,  the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction 
could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his 
flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterested 
ness  worthy  of  I  ho  purest,  ages  of  the  t’hurch. 
His  jurisdiction  extended  over  Wiltshire  and 
berkshire.  These  counties  he  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  which  he  sedulously  visited.  About  two 
months  of  every  summer  he  passed  in  preach 
ing,  cateehi/.iug,  and  continuing  daily  from 
church  to  church.  When  he  died  there  was  no 
corner  ol  his  duicoso  in  which  (lie  people  had 
Hot  had  seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  re 
Qoiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  ad- 

1  llurnot,  ii.  S  ,  lUtvh's  LI  to  ot  TUlotnou  ;  Llfo  of  Kottio-  * 
woll,  part  ill.  Mortlon  <>'J. 

I  Swift,  wilting  mult’f  (In'  ltnmo  oftirv^cory  MlnoMivruin, 
iuo#t  umlltfmiutly  mul  tlislum.btlv  ro|»roNotita  Uuruot  ms 
this  tfmnt  lo  t ho  rhurch.  Swift  onunofc  hftvo 
itt'ru  iuiiornut  tlmt  tho  I'hurclt  whs  liulobLnl  for  tho  ^runt 
chlotly  to  Huruot's  porsovorln>{  o\*'»‘tlous. 

(  Sott  (ho  Lift* of  llimiot,  ivt  thoouil  of  llu'sooomt  volmuo 
of  Uls  history,  his  nmousorioi  momolrs.  Hurl.  tK>Nl.  his 


vice.  The  worst  weather,  the  worst  roads,  dia 
not  prevent  him  from  discharging;  these  duties. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  tloods  were  out,  ha 
exposed  his  li  e  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which  was  in 
expectation  of  a  diseomso  from  the  ltishop. 
The.  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy  was  a  con¬ 
stant  cause  of  uneasiness  to  his  kiwd  and  gene¬ 
rous  heart.  lie  was  indefatigable  and  at  length 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for  them 
from  the  frown  that  grant  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Queen  tune's  bounty. j-  He  was 
especially  careful,  when  he  travelled  through 
his  diocese,  to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead 
of  requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he  enter¬ 
tained  them,  lie  always  fixed  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  a.  market  town,  kept  a  table  there, 
and,  by  his  decent  hospitality  and  munificent 
charities,  tried  to  conciliate  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  doctrines.  When  ho 
bestowed  a  poor  benefice,  and  he  had  many 
such  lo  bestow,  his  practice  was  to  add  out  of 
his  own  purse  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  the  in¬ 
come.  Ten  promising  young  men,  to  each  of 
whom  he  allowed  thirty  pounds  a  year,  studied 
divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  lie  had  several  children  :  but  he  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them. 
Their  mother  had  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
With  that  fortune,  lie  always  said  they  must  bo 
content,  lie  would  not,  for  their  sakos,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  reve¬ 
nues  sacred  to  piety  and  charity.  Such  merits 
as  these  w  ill,  in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  can¬ 
did  men,  appear  lolly  to  atone  for  every  otleueo 
w  hich  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.t 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  found  that  assembly  busied  in  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  A  statesman  w  ho  was  well  known 
to  tie  devoted  to  the  Church  had  undertaken  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  No  subject 
in  the  realm  occupied  so  important  and  com¬ 
manding  a  position  with  reference  to  religious 
parties  as  Nottingham.  To  the  influence  de¬ 
rived  from  rank,  from  wealth,  and  from  office, 
he  added  the  higher  inlluence  w  hich  belongs  to 
knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and  to  integrity.  The 
orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  the  regularity  of  his 
devotions,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals,  gave  a 
peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  questions  in 
which  the  interests  of  Qhristianity  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  all  the  ministers  «f  the  new  Sove¬ 
reigns,  he  Imd  the  largest  share  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy.  Shrew  sbury  was  certainly 
a  Whig,  and  probably  a  free-thinker,  he  bad 
lost  one  religion  ;  and  it  did  not  very  clearly 
appear  that  he  had  found  another.  Halifax 
had  been  during  many  years  accused  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  deism,  atheism,  Dauby's  attachment  to 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  was  rather  political, 
than  religious,  but  Nottingham  was  such  a 
son  as  the  Church  was  proud  to  own.  Propo¬ 
sitions,  therefore,  which,  if  made  by  his  col¬ 
leagues,  would  infallibly  produce  a  violent 
panic  among  the  clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him, 
find  a  favorable  reception  even  in  universities 

memorials  touching  tlio  first  Knots  tuwl  Tenths,  aiul 
Somers's  letter  to  him  on  tlmt  subject.  See  also  whirt 
lh\  King,  Jueobitr  os  he  w  ns,  tout  tile  just  tee  to  sox  in  his 
V neeitotes  l  most  tmuowrnhlo  testimony  to  Unmet ‘s 
virtues,  given  by  another  , I ueobite  who  hint  otto,  K.-.i  him 
tlercx'W.  nmt  whom  lie  Inul  tissue, l  generously  the  t,  o-u.xl 
nml  upright  Thomos  linker,  will  In'  haunt  in  the  OeuUe* 
mini's  Miqsimine  tor  August  amt  September,  VTtH. 
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find  chapter  houses.  The  friends  of  religious 
liberty  were  with  good  reason  desirous  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  co  operation ;  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  co-operate  with 
them.  He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.  He 
was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a  compre¬ 
hension  :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  desirous  to 
make  some'alterations  in  the  Anglican  disci- 
p  ine  and  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
s -Tuples  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test  Act. 
The  only  fault  which  he  found  with  that  Act 
was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and 
that  it  left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  civil  employments.  In 
truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  disposed  to 
part  with  the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  con¬ 
sent  to  some  changes  in  the  Liturgy.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that,  if  the  entrance  of  the  Church  were 
but  a  very  little  widened,  great  numbers  who 
had  hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold  would 
press  in.  Those  who  still  remained'  without 
would  then  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  or 
powerful  to  extort  any  further  concession,  and 
would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  tolera¬ 
tion.* 

The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concern¬ 
ing  the  Test  Act  differed  widely  from  his.  But 
many  of  them  thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  have  his  support  on  the  great 
questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension. 
From  the  scattered  fragments  of  information 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that  a 
compromise  was  made.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Toleration 
Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  carry  both  bills  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
return  for  this  great  service,  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain 
for  the  present  unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the 
Toleration  Bill  or  the  Comprehension  Bill. 
The  situation  of  the  dissenters  had  been 
much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before,  when 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a 
Popish  plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Pro¬ 
testants  a  general  disposition  to  unite  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  government  had  then 
been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
Whig  party,  on  condition  that  the  crown  should 
be  suffered  to  descend  according  to  the  regular 
course.  A  draught  of  a  law  authorising  the 
public  worship  of  the  nonconformists,  and  a 
draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Established  Church, 
had  been  prepared,  and  would  probably  have 
been  passed  by  both  IIo»ses  without  difficulty, 
had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at 
what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  easily  have  been  secured. 
In  the  framing  of  these  draughts,  Nottingham, 
then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  had  borne  a  considerable  part.  He  now 
brought  them  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  had  remained  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.f 

*  Oidmixon  would  have  us  believe  that  Nottingham  was 
not,  at  this  time,  unwillng  to  give  up  the  Test  Act.  Hut 
Oldmixon’s  assert:on,  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  of  no 
weight  whatever  ;  and  all  the  evidence  wliieh  he  producer 
snahe’  against  his  assertion. 

t  Biruet.  ii.  6  ;  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General.  March 
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The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  Houses,  with 
little  debate.  This  'celebrated  statute,  long 
considered  as  the  Great  Charter  of  religious 
liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified 
and  is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation 
except  by  name.  The  name,  however,  is  still 
pronounced  with  respect  by  many  who  will 
perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  the  real  nature  of  the  law  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed 
between  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Revolution  required  all  people  under  severe 
penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending 
conventicles.  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  re¬ 
peal  any  of  these  statutes,  but  merely  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by 
taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  his  Protestantism  by  subscribing  the  De¬ 
claration  against  Transubstantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between 
the  dissenting  laity  and  the  dissenting  clergy. 
But  the  dissenting  clergy  had  some  peculiar 
grievances.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a 
mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  person 
who,  not  having  received  episcopal  ordination, 
should  presume  to  administer  the  Eucharist. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many  pious  and 
learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their 
friends,  to  live  among  rustics  in  obscure  vil¬ 
lages  of  which  the  name  was  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  map.  The  Conventicle  Act  had  imposed 
heavy  fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in 
any  meeting  of  separatists :  and,  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  common 
law,  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this 
Act  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing 
of  dissent  and  for  the  encouraging  of  inform¬ 
ers.  These  severe  statutes  were  not  repealed, 
but  were,  with  many  conditions  and  precau¬ 
tions,  relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every 
dissenting  minister  should,  before' he  exercised 
his  function,  profess  under  his  hand  his  belief 
in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which 
he  was  not  required  to  assent  were  these  :  that 
the  Church  has  power  to  regulate  ceremonies; 
that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  in  the  ordination 
service.  If  he  declared  himself  a  Baptist,  he 
was  also  excused  from  affirming  that  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But, 
unless  his  conscience  suffered  him  to  subscribe 
thirty-four  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  the 
greater  part  of  two  other  articles,  he  could 
not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  punish¬ 
ments  which  the  Cavaliers,  iu  the  day  of  their 
power  and  their  vengeance,  had  devised  for 
the  tormenting  and  ruining  of  schismatical 
teachers. 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from 
that  of  other  dissenters,  and  differed  for  the 
worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the  Independent, 
and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refused  to 
take  it,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  proposi- 

1  (11),  16S9;  King  William’s  Toleration,  bring  an  expiana 
tion  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  may  be  expected 
from  His  Majesty’s  Declaration,  with  a  Dill  for  Compre¬ 
hension  and  indulgence,  drawn  up  in  order  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  licensed  Maroh  25,  1689 
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turn  that  foreign  sovereigns  and  prelates  have 
no  iurisdiouon  in  l  in'.. .uni.  lull  because  lus 
oousoionoe  would  not  sudor  liiin  to  swear  lo 
snv  proposition  « li.u over.  Ho  whs  there  oro 
exposed  to  tlto  seventy  of  port  of  that  penal 
code  which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed, 
had  boon  enacted  against  Homan  Catholics  Hy 
the  Parliaments  of  KlicaboCh  Soon  alter  the 
Hosterntion,  a  severe  law,  distinct  front  the 
general  law  which  applied  to  ail  convent  o'.es, 
had  been  passed  against  meetings  of  Quakers 
The  folerat-on  Act  permitted  the  member s  o 
tins  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies  in 
peace.  on  condition  of  sinning  three  documents, 
a  declaration  against  frausubstantiaticn.  a 
promise  of  fidelity  to  the  go  eminent,  and  a 
cotitcssion  of  t'hnstian  belief  fhe  objections 
which  the  Quaker  had  to  the  Uhanasian 
phraseology  ii ad  brought  on  lum  the  tmputn 
lion  of  bocmiauisin  ;  and  the  strong  language 
in  which  he  sometimes  assert  oil  that  he  derived 
his  knowledge  of  spun  i)  ■  ,  .  .  '  •  • 

above  had  raised  a  suspicion  tint  he  thought 
lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  lie  was 
therefore  required  to  profess  lus  faith  in  the 
divinity  oi  the  Son  an  i  ot  the  Holy  Chest.  and 
in  the  •.uspiration  ....  .  Now  L'tttU 

incuts. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  winch  tlto  Protestant 
dissenters  of  Hr.  .land  wore,  tot  the  first  time, 
permuted  by  law  to  wot  ship  tied  aooorxitng  to 
their  own  conscience,  fliey  wore  very  pro 
porlv  '.orbid.ion  to  assemble  with  barred  do  ms. 
but  were  proteeted  against  hostile  intrusion 
by  a  rlause  which  made  it  penal  to  enter  a 
meeting  house  tor  the  purpose  of  molesting 
the  congregation 

As  r  Hie  numerous  limitations  and  pivean 
tioi.s  which  have  beet,  mentioned  were  iusutU 
event.'  it  was  emphatically  doolsto  i  that  the 
legts'atnre  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest 
indulgence  to  any  Papist,  or  ;e  .  ,,v  person 
who  denied  the  d.vti  no  o:  she  Trtir.ty  m  tlm 
doctrine  is  <ot  forth  in  the  iorm.il', ar.es  of  the 
i'hutvh  ol  Kng'ati.l 

Oi  all  the  Act'  that  have  ever  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  I'cleran  -a  Vo;  is  pot  taps 
that  which  most  strtkn  ;'y  t  ..•>  ;  o  poo  a 

liar  vices  and  the  peon  si  ever'  enoos  o,  !';■  ■. 
lish  legislation.  The  science  o  i  .  os  boars 
in  one  respect  a  close  no  ;  ■  ;.v  to  .  ,o  s,  '.once  ot 
Mechanics  l'he  matlion;  luomn  can  eas.ly 
demonstrate  tl  tt  a  .on  •>,"■.  oily 

i  '.'  .  ' .  .  .  ■■  -..  ■ 

ef  pulleys,  w  ill  sue.ioe  to  •  ,  'O  a  cot  tain 
weight,  Hat  lus  demons, rat'.-"'.  ••  •  coords  on 
the  snppos  on  that  t  o  no. .to.  e:y  ;s  such  as 
»'o  lo  1  w  bend  or  boo  tk  ,  to  Cu  ..noer 
who  has  to  1;  .  a  gtvat  tv.  n,  o  real  gran  ,e  by 
the  nstrnmeutalitv  ot  real  somber  and  real 
hemp,  skew'd  absoln.o'y  rely  on  to  prop,"; 
tions  which  bo  ■  as  in  reai'Cs  ,-n  Py  .  os, 
and  should  make  no  allowance  r  the  unper- 
feci  on  o;  h;s  m.atcr s  v's,  .  s  whole  apparatus 
of  beams,  wheel',  and  ropes  wo  ...  soon  come 
down  in  min.  and.  woo.  all  ios  georioti  ooal 
skill,  he  would  be  onu.d  a  tar  m  ot  .or  builder 
to  i  oo  i  o  1  nans  who  .  -  o-.e\ 

never  heard  ot  the  parallelogram  e  forces 
managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge,  "hat  the 
engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active 
statesman  ;s  to  <  te  contemplative  statesman 
It  is  indeed  most  important  that  leg  'late-  s  and 
®i*.\iwistratovs  si-  "o.  .1  l  e  v"'. 'cd.  in  the  pV.loso 
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phy  of  government,  as  it  ^s  most  in  -atu 

that  the  architect,  nhe  hit  to  fts  an  .  t  Oil 

its  pede-tal.  or  te  hang  a  tubular  bridge  over 
an  estuaiy,  shmtld  be  versevl  in  the  pin  V  ophy 
of  equilibrium  and  motien.  lUvt,  as  he  who 
has  actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many 
things  never  noticed  by  P'  Member!  and  Huier, 
so  must  he  who  has  actually  to  govern  be  per¬ 
petually  guided  by  consideration*  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  ot  Vd.um 
Smith  or  Jeremy  Houtham  The  pot  loot  aw 
giver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mote  man 
of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  genet  til 
principles,  and  the  more  man  oi  business,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  particular  cirontu't  moos. 
O.  lawgivers  'it  whom  the  specula ; no  clement 
ki'.s  pi," ailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prat  cal, 
the  world  lias  during  the  last  eighty  y  ■  con 
singularly  fruit  nl  To  their  wisdom  Hi  •  ope 
and  America  have  owed  scores  of  abo'ilve 
constitutions,  soon's  of  eonsluuti.es  which 
have  lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  m  sera 
bio  noise,  and  have  then  gone  ot!  in  cet.vnl- 
siotts  Hut  in  the  KugUsli  legislature  ti  e  p  to 
tioal  element  has  always  pvevlonr.e.  .tod.  and 
not  seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the 
speculative  To  think  not!-  tig  o  sy  •••  spy 
and  much  of  convenience;  never  to  n  ve  an 
anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  nr  y  . 
never  to  innovate  except  when  son  o  o  o\  oe 
is  felt;  never  to  innovate  except  >"  f.<  -  to 

got  ml  ot  the  grievance;  never  to  ' -y  down 
any  proposition  ot  wivier  extent  C  n  v  pr- 
tiouiar  ease  tor  which  it  is  necessary  .  -  p  o- 
vide,  those  are  the  rules  whiett  b av,.  .  he 
age  of  dv'hn  to  the  age  of  \  iotori  i.  .  , :  ,  ally 
guided  the  deliberations  of  our  tw,  .  o.l 
and  fifty  par  laments  Our  nat  ,•  1  u  't-isve 

for  whatever  is  abstract  in  polite  ’  s  .  uoe 
antouu.s  undoubtedly  to  a  fault  -  \  .  .  .  is, 

perhaps,  a  suit  on  the  light  s'  do,  T  ,.  we 
have  boon  far  too  slow  to  imptovc  our  aws 
must  be  avlmittevl,  Hut,  ihonc.h  u  other 
countries  there  may  have  oooa'n  .  ..  boon 

more  rapid  p\x»gress.  it  would ‘u  a  he  easy  to 
name  ativ  other  country  in  which  t  etc  '  as 
boon  so  little  reuvgvessien 

five  Toleration  Vet  appivaoh.es  very  •  •  to 

tlto  idea  o.  i  great  Ruglt'h  law  • 

sod  in  ;  o  .  ieoryi  ol  leg  si  Him  t  in 

innately  acquainted  v\  ■.;  ■.»  the  to  ".  , 
soots  and  parties  into  which  the  r.  if  ",  w  is 
divided  at  the  time  of  th.a  Revolution;  tl.  ■:  Vet 
would  soon-,  to  be  a  more  chaos  of  aositt  ies 
ami  ooutrad'.otior.s  It  will  not  boar  to  ho  .  tod 

hy  sound  gem . oiples  Haj  tel 

boar  to  bo  tried  by  any  principle.  so".". '  .-.  un¬ 
sound.  The  sound  principle*  ua  ton'oto  l'y  :s, 
that  mere  tlnvlog-oal  otror  ought  not  t  be 
puu'.sltod  by  tlto  ot' tl  m  tg'.'tr  tte  f  '  ;  '  •  pie 

tlto  Toleration  Act  not  only  docs  no  to.  .  •  *e. 
but  positively  disclaims  \ .  e  e  ol 

the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  tier..  •  isis 
by  the  Tudors  or  the  bntntus  is  top.  ■  Pets 
seoutiott  continues  to  be  the  geo.."-.'  vr.'o, 
Toiot  n  on  ts  the  exception  Nor  -  *  all 

The  freedom  which  ts  given  to  cons.  oe  is 
giv  on  tn  the  most  capricious  manner  A  C  •  ■  acr. 
by  making  a  d.eclarr.tion  of  f.tifh  ; 
terms,  obtains  the  thill  benefit  of  the  \o.  wuh- 
out  signing  one  of  the  thirty  nine  Vt  o' os  An 
Indopon.io'o.t  tut ro.stcr,  "ho  ■-  pet  fee;''  w  ling 
be  •  dee)  .  .  ■  e  .  o 

vj k  or.  but  who  has  doubts  a ’ecu,  six  o  seveu 
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of  Uie  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to  the 
penal  .aws.  Howe  is  liable  to  punishment  if1 
he  preaches  before  he  has  solemnly  declared  his 
assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eu- 
charist.  Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eu- 
charist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without 
making  any  declaration  whatever  on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which 
must  strike  every  person  who  examines  the 
Toleration  Act  by  that  standard  of  just  reason 
which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
merits,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the 
Toleration  Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abound¬ 
ing  with  contradictions  which  every  smatterer 
in  political  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law 
framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitu¬ 
lated  are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory 
of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this:  that 
they  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shock¬ 
ing  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice;  that  they  put  an 
end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot 
in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  mur¬ 
mur  even  from  the  classes  most  deeply  tainted 
with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged 
during  four  generations,  which  had  broken  in¬ 
numerable  hearts,  which  had  made  innumerable 
fireskfes  desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons 
with  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
which  had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest, 
diligent  and  God-fearing  yeomen  and  artisans, 
who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek 
a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams 
of  red  Indians,  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  .Such 
a  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear  to  some 
shallow  speculators,  will  probably  be  thought 
complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1089,  were  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  admit  the  doctrine  that  religious  error 
ought  to  be  left  unpunished.  That  doctrine  ; 
was  just  then  more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever 
been.  For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been* hypocritically  put  forward  as  a  pretext 
for  persecuting  the  Established  Church,  for 
trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
for  confiscating  freeholds,  for  treating  as  a  | 
crime  the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tion.  If  a  bill  ha  l  then  been  drawn  up  grant¬ 
ing  entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Protes¬ 
tants,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  Not¬ 
tingham  would  never  have  introduced  uch  a 
bill;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included, 
would  have  voted  against  it ;  that  it  would  have 
been  denounced,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from 
ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  insult  to  Cod  and 
to  ail  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the 
worst  heretics  and  blasphemers  ;  that  it  would 
have  been  condemned  almost  as  vehemently  by 
Bates  and  Baxter  a3  by  Ken  and  Sherlock ; 
that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in 
half  the  market  places  of  England ;  that  it 
would  never  have  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  it  would  have  made  the  very  name  of 
toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the 
majority  of  the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill 
had  been  passed,  what  would  it  have  effected 

*  Commons’  Journals,  May  17, 10SS. 

t  tiense  of  the  feub-  :.bed  articles  ty  the  Ministers  of 


beyond  what  was  effected  by  the  Toleration  Act  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognised 
persecution  as  the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  only  m  the  exception.  l!ut  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in  force 
only  against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the  exceptions 
extended  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd  to 
make  Howe  sign  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of 
tli e  Anglican  articles  before  lie.  could  preach, 
and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of 
those  articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that, 
under  this  arrangement,  both  II owe  and  Penn 
got  as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as  they  could 
have  had  under  the  most  philosophical  code 
that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  could  have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one 
amendment  of  grave  importance  was  proposed. 
Some  zealous  churchmen  in  the  Commons  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  bo  desirable  to  grant  the 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
thus  to  bind  over  the  nonconformists  to  good 
behaviour.  But  this  suggestion  was  so  un¬ 
favourably  received  that  those  who  made  it  did 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

The  King  gave  his  consent  with  hearty  satis¬ 
faction;  the  bill  became  law;  and  thmPurltam 
divines  thronged  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them 
probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles 
with  some  tacit  reservations.  Hut  the  tender 
conscience  of  Baxter  would  not  suffer  him  to 
qualify,  till  ho  had  put  on  record  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  sense  in  which  lie  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  to  admit  ol 
misconstruction  The  instrument  delivci  ed  by 
him  to  the  Court  before  which  he  took  iliu  oaths 
is  still  extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,.  He  declnrednliat  his  uppruha 
tion  of  the  Athanasiaa  Creed  was  confined  to 
that  part  which  was  properly  a  Creed,  and  that 
lie  did  not  mean  to  express  any  a-  ent  to  the 
damnatory  clauses,  lie  also  declared  that  he 
did  not,  by  signing  the  article  which  anathe¬ 
matizes  all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  other 
salvation  than  through  Christ,  mean  to  con¬ 
demn  those  who  entertain  a  hope  that  sincero 
and  virtuous  unbelievers  may  be  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Many 
of  the  dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed  their 
concurrence  in  thesecliaritable  sentiments  j 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Hill  pre¬ 
sents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  history  of 
the  Toleration  Hill.  The  two  bills  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
object.  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time, 
and  laid  aside  at  the  same  time:  they  sank 
together  into  oblivion  ;  and  they  wore,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together 
before  the  world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  samo 
peer  on  the  table  of  the  Upper  House;  arid  both 
were  referred  to  the  same  select  committee. 
But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would 
have  widely  different  fates.  The  Comprehen¬ 
sion  Hill  was  indeed  a  neater  specimen  of  legis¬ 
lative  workmanship  than  the  Toleration  Hill, 
bat  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Hill,  adapted  to 
the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  existing  generation.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Toleration  Hill  found  support  in  all  quar¬ 
ters,  the  Comprehension  Hill  was  attacked  from 

London,  lOCO;  Calaniy’s  Historic-ill  Additions  to  Baiter* 
Life. 
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all  quarters,  and  was  at  last  coldly  and  lan¬ 
guidly  defonded  even  liy  those  who  had  intro- 
tluueu  it.  About  the  same  time  at  which  the 
Toleration  Hill  became  law  with  tho  general 
concurrence  of  public  men,  tho  Comprehension 
Hill  was,  with  a  concurrence  not  less  general, 
suffered  to  drop.  Tho  Toleration  Hill  still  ranks 
among  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  in 
our  constitutional  history.  The  Comprehension 
Hill  is  forgotten.  No  collector  of  antiquities 
has  thought  it  worth  preserving.  A  single 
copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to 
the  peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary  re¬ 
cords,  but  has  been  seen  by  only  two  or  three 
persons  now  living.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that,  in  this  copy,  almost  tho  whole 
history  of  the  Ilill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  can¬ 
cellations  and  interlineations,  the  original  words 
can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
were  inserted  in  the  committee  or  on  th  report. k 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was 
introduced,  dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  tho  necessity  of  sub¬ 
scribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For  tho  Ar¬ 
ticles  was  substituted  a  Declaration  which  ran 
thus:  "  1  ilo  approve  of  the  doctrine  and  wor¬ 
ship  and  government  of  tho  Church  of  England 
by  law  established,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  l  promise,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach  and  prac¬ 
tise  according  thereunto,”  Another  clause 
granted  similar  indulgence  to  tho  members  of 
the  two  universities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minister  who 
had  been  ordained  after  tho  Presbyterian  fa¬ 
shion  might,  without,  coordination,  acquire  all 
the  privileges  of  a  priest,  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  must,  however,  he  admitted  to  his 
new  functions  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  who  was  to  pronounce  the  following 
form  of  words  :  “  Take  thou  authority  to  preach 
the  word  of  tied,  and  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  to  perform  all  other  ministerial 
otlices  in  the  Church  of  England.”  The  per¬ 
son  thus  admitted  was  to  be  capable  of  holding 
any  rectory  or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Thou  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  might,  except  in  a  few  churches  of  pecu¬ 
liar  dignity,  wear  the  surplice  or  not  as  he 
thought  tit,  that  the  sign  of  tho  cross  might  be 
omitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be 
christened,  if  such  were  the  wish  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  without,  godfathers  or  godmothers,  and 
that  persons  who  had  a,  scruple  about  receiving 
the  Eucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting 

Tho  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the 
form  of  a  petition.  It.  was  proposed  that  the 
two  Houses  should  request  tho  King  and  Queen 
to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty  di¬ 
vines  of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the 
liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  recommend  such 
alterations  as  might  on  inquiry  appear  to  be 
desiratne. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first, 
s  ages.  Compton,  who,  since  Sanoroft  had  shut 
himself  tip  at  Lambeth,  was  virtually  Primate, 

*  Tlie  tiill  will  In*  foe  ail  tiiuoug  the  Archives  of  the 
House  of  l.orils.  It  is  strange  that  tills  vast  collection  of 
lm}iortaat  ilo, -mnents  shouht  have  been  altogether  no- 
gf-i-t, eil,  wen  liv  oar  most  exert  ami  ililigonl  historians. 
It  mis  r pencil  lo  me  hr  one  of  (he  most  valued  of  my 
IVIen.b  ,  Mr  John  t.efovret  tool  my  ivsoarrhes  were  grratlv 
aas.steil  by  the  Kindness  of  Mr.  Thoms, 

t  Among  the  Tanner  MsS,  in  tho  ltodlclar  Library  Is  a 


supported  Nottingham  with  ardour  f  In  the 
committoe,  however,  it.  appeared  that  there  was 
a  strong  body  of  churchmen,  who  wero  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  give  up  a  single  word  or  form; 
to  whom  it  seemed  that  tho  prayers  wero  no 
prayers  without  tho  surplice,  the  bubo  no  Chris¬ 
tian  if  not  marked  with  tho  cross,  the  bread 
and  wine  no  memorials  of  redemption  or  ve¬ 
hicles  of  grace  if  not  received  on  bended  knee. 
Why,  these  persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and 
affectionate  son  of  tho  Church  to  be  disgusted 
by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices  of  a  conven¬ 
ticle  introduced  into  her  majestic  choirs  ?  Why 
should  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices 
they  were,  he  less  considered  than  tho  whims 
of  schismatics?  If,  tis  Burnet  and  men  like 
Buruet  were  never  weary  of  repeating,  indul¬ 
gence  was  duo  to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less 
due  to  the  brother  whose  weakness  consisted  in 
tho  excess  of  his  loro  for  an  ancient,  ft  decent, 
a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  imagination 
from  childhood  with  all  that,  is  most  sublime 
and  endearing,  than  to  him  whoso  morose  and 
litigious  mind  was  always  devising  frivolous 
objections  to  innocent  and  salutary  usages? 
Hut,  in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritan 
was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  which  the 
Apostle  had  commanded  believers  to  respect. 
It.  sprang,  not  from  morbid  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science,  lmt  front  oensoriousness  and  spiritual 
pride;  and  none  who  had  studied  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  could  have  failed  to  observe  that,  while 
wo  are  charged  carefully  to  avoid  whatever 
may  give  scandal  to  tho  feeble,  wo  are  taught 
by  Divine  precept,  and  example  to  make  no  con¬ 
cession  to  tho  supercilious  and  uncharitable 
Pharisee.  Was  everything  which  was  not  of 
the  essence  el'  religion  to  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a  knot  of  zealots 
whoso  heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and 
tho  love  of  novelty  ?  Painted  glass,  music,  holi¬ 
days,  fast  days,  were  not  of  the  essence  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Were  the  windows  of  tho  King’s  College 
chapel  to  ho  broken  at.  tho  demand  of  one  set 
of  fanatics?  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  folio 
silenced  to  please  another?  Wero  all  tho  vil¬ 
lage  bells  to  bo  mute  booause  Tribulation 
Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananias  thought  them 
profane?  Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day 
of  rejoicing?  Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to 
he  a  season  of  humiliation  ?  These  changes,  it 
is  true,  wore  not  yet  proposed.  Hut  it'  so  tho 
1  ligh  Churchman  reasoned  -  we  once  admit  that 
what  is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  he  given  up 
because  it  offends  some  narrow  understandings 
and  some  gloomy  tempers,  where  are  we  to 
stop?  And  is  it  not  probable  that,  by  thus  at¬ 
tempting  to  head  one  schism,  we  may  cause  an¬ 
other?  All  those  things  which  tho  Puritans 
regard  as  the  blemishes  of  tho  Church  are  by  a 
large  part  of  the  population  reckoned  among 
her  attractions.  May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to 
give  scandal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  co.-vso 
also  to  influence  tho  hearts  of  many  who  now 
delight  in  her  ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  bo  ap¬ 
prehended  that,  for  every  proselyte  whom  sho 
allures  from  the  meeting-house,  ten  of  her  old 

very  various  b-ttor  from  t'omptou  to  Sniioroft..  about  tho 
Toleration  Hill  and  tho  Comprehension  Hill.  “Those,” 
nays  Compton,  “nro  two  Rroat  works  in  which  tho  being 
of  our  Church  la  concerned  ;  and  l  hope  you  will  scud  to 
tho  Mouse  for  conics.  For.  though  wo  siro  under  a  con- 
duost,  God  has  Riven  us  favour  In  the  oven  of  our  rulers; 
and  wo  mav  keep  our  Church  If  wo  will.”  Saucroft  seems 
to  he  vo  returned  no  answer. 
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disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  maimed  rites 
and  dismantled  temples,  and  that  these  new 
separatists  may  either  form  themselves  into  a 
sect  far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  which 
we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or  may,  in 
the  violence  of  their  disgust  at  a  cold  and 
ignoble  worship,  be  tempted  to  join  in  the  so¬ 
lemn  and  gorgeous  idolatry  of  Rome? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this 
language  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Churoh. 
The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  .Tames  the 
First,  that  great  party  which  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  zealous  for  the  Anglican  polity  and  the 
Anglican  ritual  has  always  leaned  strongly 
towards  Arminianism,  and  has  therefore  never 
been  much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith 
framed  by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of 
metaphysical  divinity,  generally  agreed  with 
Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  I 
that  party  is  the  disposition  which  it  has  ; 
always  shown  to  appeal,  on  points  of  dogmatic 
theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Rome,  than  to  the  Articles  and 
Homilies,  which  were  derived  from  Geneva, 
The  Calvinistic  members  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  maintained  that  her 
deliberate  judgment,  on  such  points  is  much  | 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  Article  or  a 
Homily  than  in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  in  the  debates  on  the  Comprehension  Hill, 
a  single  High  Churohman  raised  his  voice 
against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Articles, 
and  of  declaring  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Declaration 
which,  in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted 
for  the  Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on 
the  report.  As  tho  clause  finally  stood,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  required  to  de¬ 
clare,  not  that  they  approved  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  merely  that  they  submitted  to  it. 
Had  the  bill  become  law,  tho  only  people  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  have  been  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  boon 
the  dissenting  preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous  friends 
of  the  Church  gave  up  her  confession  of  faith 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spirit  with 
which  they  struggled  for  her  polity  and  her 
ritual.  Tho  clause  which  admitted  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ministers  to  hold  benefices  without  epis¬ 
copal  ordination  was  rejected.  The  clause 
which  permitted  scrupulous  persons  to  com¬ 
municate  sitting  very  narrowly  escaped  tho 
same  fate.  In  tho  Committee  it  was  struck 
out,  and,  on  tho  report,  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  restored.  The  majority  of  peers  in  the 
House  was  against  the  proposed  indulgence,  and 
the  scale  was  but  just  turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
bill  which  the  High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly 
assailing  was  menaced  by  dangers  from  a  very 
different  quarter.  The  same  considerations 
which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a 
comprehension  made  comprehension  an  object 
of  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large  body  of  dis¬ 
senters.  Tho  truth  is  that  the  time  for  such  a 
scheme  had  gone  by.  if,  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  when  tho  division  in  tho  Protestant 

»  The  distaste  of  tho  High  Churchman  for  the  Articles 
In  the  subject  of  a  curious  pamphlet  published  in  1089,  and 
entitled  it  Dialogue  between  Timothy  and  litus. 


body  was  recent,  Elizabeth  had  been  so  wise 
as  to  abstain  from  requiring  the  observance  of 
ft  few  forms  which  a  large  part  of  her  subjects 
considered  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps  have 
averted  those  fearful  calamities  which,  forty 
years  after  her  death,  atllicted  the  Church. 
Hut  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen. 
Had  Leo  tho  Tenth,  when  the  exactions  and 
impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first  roused  the 
indignation  of  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil 
practices  with  a  vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the  bosom 
of  tho  Churoh  of  Rome.  Hut  the  opportunity 
was  suffered  to  escape;  and,  when,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased 
peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  quar¬ 
rel,  tho  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  inquiring  spirit  which  had 
been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had  discovered 
or  imagined  a  thousand  :  controversies  engen¬ 
dered  controversies :  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  accommodate  one  dispute  ended  by 
producing  another ;  and  at  length  a  General 
Gounod,  which,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
distemper,  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  infal¬ 
lible  remedy,  made  tho  case  utterly  hopeless. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  history 
of  Puritanism  in  England  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The 
Parliament  of  lliSff  could  no  more  pnt  an  end 
to  nonconformity  by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a  pos¬ 
ture  than  the  Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  re¬ 
conciled  tho  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy 
by  regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.  In  tho 
sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was  unknown; 
and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single 
congregfttmu  of  Independents  or  Baptists.  At 
tho  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  wore  a  majority  of  tho 
dissenting  body  :  and  these  sects  could  not  be 
gained  over  on  any  terms  which  the  lowest  of 
Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
offer.  Tho  Independent  hold  that  a  national 
Church,  governed  by  any  central  authority 
whatever,  Pope,  Patriarch,  King,  Bishop,  or 
Synod,  was  an  unscripturnl  institution,  and 
that  every  congregation  of  believers  was,  under 
Christ,  a  sovereign  society.  Tho  Baptist  was 
even  more  irreclaimable  than  the  Independent, 
and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
the  Baptist.  Concessions,  therefore,  which 
would  once  have  extinguished  nonconformity 
would  not  now  satisfy  even  one  half  of  tho 
nonconformists  ;  and  it  was  tho  obvious  in¬ 
terest  of  every  nonconformist  whom  no  con¬ 
cession  would  satisfy  that  none  of  his  brethren 
should  be  satisfied.  The  more  liberal  the 
terms  of  comprehension,  the  greater  was  tho 
alarm  of  every  separatist  who  knew  that  he 
cotild,  in  no  case,  he  comprehended.  There 
was  but  slender  hope  that  tho  dissenters, 
unbroken  and  acting  as  one  man,  would  he 
able  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  full  admis¬ 
sion  to  civil  privileges;  and  all  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  such  admission  must  be  relinquished  if 
|  Nottingham  should,  by  the  help  of  some  well- 
meaning  but  shortsighted  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  he  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design, 
j  If  his  bill  passed,  there  would  doubtless  bo  ft 
I  considerable  defection  from  the  dissenting 


body  ;  and  every  defection  must  be  severely 
felt  by  a  class  already  outnumbered,  depressed, 
and  struggling  against  powerful  enemies. 
Every  proselyte  too  must  be  reckoned  twice 
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over,  ns  a  loss  to  tlie  party  which  was  even  now  i  henetice  were  bestowed  on  him,  it  would  pro¬ 
ton  weak,  and  ns  a  gain  to  the  party  which  bftbly  be  a  very  slender  compensation  for  the 


was  even  now  too  strong.  The  Church  was 
but  too  well  able  to  hold  her  own  against  all 
the  sects  in  the  kingdom;  and,  if  those  sects 
wore  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion,  and 
the  Church  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforce¬ 
ment,  it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtaining 
any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act  would  be  at  an  end; 
and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Toleration 
Act  might,  not  long  remain  unrepcaled. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose 
scruples  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  expressly 
intended  to  remove  were  by  no  means  unani¬ 
mous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  preachers  among  them  had, 
since  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had  ap¬ 
peared,  been  very  agreeably  settled  in  the 
capital  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were 
new  about  to  enjoy,  under  the  sure  guarantee 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  toleration  which, 
under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarious.  The  situation  of  these 
men  was  such  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
divines  of  the  Established  Church  might  well 
envy.  Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with  comforts  as 
the  favourite  orator  of  a  great  assembly  of 
nonconformists  in  the  City.  The  voluntary 
eontribnthms  of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Alder¬ 
men  and  Deputies,  M  ost  India  merchants  and 
Turkey  merchants.  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Fishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  enabled  him  to  become  a  land¬ 
owner  or  a  mortgagee.  The  best  broadcloth 
from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry 
t'r  ;n  !  eadenhall  Market,  wore  frofpiently  left 
at  lsi<  door.  His  influence  over  his  flock  was 
immense.  Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  separatists  entered  into  a  partner¬ 
ship.  married  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as 
apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at  an  election, 
without  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  On  all 
political  and  literary  questions  the  minister 
w  as  the  oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popu¬ 
lar')  remarked,  during  many  years,  that  an 
eminent  dissenting  minister  had  only  to  make 
his  son  an  attorney  or  a  physician ;  that  the 
attorney  was  sure  to  have  clients,  and  the 
physician  to  have  patients.  While  awaiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help 
meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the  Es- 
tah  ished  Church,  the  widows  and  daughters 
o:  opulent  citizens  were  supposed  to  belong  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  nonconformist  pastors. 
One  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Babbies,  there¬ 
fore.  might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a  worldly 
view,  he  should  be  benefited  by  a  comprehen¬ 
sion.  lie  might  indeed  hold  a  rectory  or  a 
vicarage,  when  he  could  got  one.  But  in  the 
morntime  be  would  be  destitute:  his  meeting 
bouse  would  be  closed:  bis  congregation  would 
be  dispersed  among  the  parish  churches:  if  a 

*  fora  Brown  OS'  s,  in  his  scurrilous  way,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  divines  of  (rat  time,  that  their  preaching  “ brines 
tr  money,  ami  money  l"  v  s  land:  and  land  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment  they  all  desire, In  spite  of  their  hypocritical  cant.  If 
:  w  .  tv  net  S  r  the  .quarterly  contributions,  there  would  he 
uo  lover r  schism  or  separation  “  He  asks  how  it  can  be 
uns  .  iie.l  that,  while  "they  am  maintained  like  centJe- 
nveti  by  the  breach,  they  "  ill  ever  preach  up  healing  doe- 
tnr.es '  "  Brown's  Amusements.  Serious  and  Comical. 
Seme  curious  ir.stane,  s  of  the  influence  cere  -  d  by  the 
,  ■  -  tit  me  ministers  may  bo  found  in  Hawkins's 

1  "e  of  Johnson.  In  the  Journal  of  the  retired  c.tiaen 
.epi  ctvitor,  SIT),  AJitsou  has  indulged  in  some  exquisite 


income  which  he  had  lost.  Nor  could  he  hope 
to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  authority  and  dignity  which  he  had  hither¬ 
to  enjoyed,  lie  would  always,  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be  regarded  ak 
a  deserter,  lie  might  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
very  naturally  wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.* 

There  was  consequently  a  division  in  the 
Whig  party.  One  section  of  that  party  was 
for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the  Test  Act, 
and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  Bill.  An¬ 
other  section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Com¬ 
prehension  Bill,  and  postponing  to  a  more 
convenient  time  the  consideration  of  the  Test 
Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  was  that  the  High 
Churchmen,  though  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  a  majority  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with  success  both 
the  reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Com¬ 
prehension  Bill  was  not  passed  ;  and  the  Test 
Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the 
Test  and  the  question  of  the  Comprehension 
became  complicated  together  in  a  manner 
which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and 
honest  politician,  both  questions  became  com¬ 
plicated  with  a  third  question  of  grave  im¬ 
portance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre¬ 
macy  contained  some  expressions  which  had 
always  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs,  and  other 
expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  to 
the  new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to 
princes  who  had  not  the  hereditary  right.  The 
Convention  had  therefore,  while  the  throne 
was  still  vacant,  framed  those  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify 
our  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign.  By  the  Act 
which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  new  oaths.  As  to  other 
persons  in  public  trust,  it  was'hard  to  say  how 
the  law  stood.  One  form  of  words  was  en¬ 
joined  by  statutes,  regularly  passed,  and  not 
yet  regularly  abrogated.  A  ditl'erent  form  was 
enjoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Right,  an  in¬ 
strument  which  was  indeed  revolutionary  and 
irregular,  but  which  might  well  be  thought 
equal  in  authority  to  any  statute.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.  It 
was  therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should,  without  delay,  pass  an  Act 
abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  determining  when 
and  by  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  originated  in  the  Upper  House.  As  to 
most  of  the  provisions  there  was  little  room  for 
dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no 
person  should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted 
to  any  office,  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or 

pleasantry  on  this  subject.  The  Mr.  Nisby  whose  opi¬ 
nions  about  the  peace,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  laced  cof- 
foe.  are  quoted  with  so  much  respect,  and  who  is  so  well 
regaled  with  marrow  bones,  ox  cheek,  and  a  bottle  of 
brooks  and  Ilellier.  was  %lohn  Nesbit,  a  highly  popular 
preacher,  who  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  became 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Hare  Court,  Alders- 
gate  Street.  In  Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dis¬ 
sent  ug  Churches  and  Meeting  Ileuses  in  London.  West¬ 
minster,  and  Southwark,  will  be  found  several  instances 
of  nonconformist  preachers  who.  about  this  time,  made 
handsome  fortunes,  generally,  it  should  seem,  by  mar¬ 
riage. 
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academical,  without  taking  the  oaths  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary.  It  was  also  unanimously 
agreed  that  every  person  who  already  held  any 
civil  or  military  office  should  be  ejeoted  from 
it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,  1689.  But  the  strongest  pas¬ 
sions  of  both  parties  wero  excited  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  persons  who  already  possessed 
ecclesiastical  or  academical  offices  should  bo 
required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen 
on  pain  of  deprivation.  None  could  say  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  enjoining  all  the 
members  of  a  great,  a  powerful,  a  sacred  pro¬ 
fession  to  snake,  under  the  most  solemn  sanc¬ 
tion  of  religion,  a  declaration  which  might  be 
plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  recantation 
of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preach¬ 
ing  during  many  3'c«rs.  The  Primate  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Bishops  had  already  ab¬ 
sented  themselves  from  Parliament,  and  would 
doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and  revenues, 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns. 
The  example  of  these  great  prelates  might  per¬ 
haps  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of 
humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  preben¬ 
daries,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  by  thousands  of 
parish  priests.  To  such  an  event  no  Tory, 
however  clear  his  own  conviction  that  he  might 
lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was 
in  possession,  could  look  forward  without  the 
most  painful  emotions  of  compassion  for  the 
sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  the  Parliament  was  competent  to 
pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop  to  swear  on  pain 
of  deprivation.  No  earthly  power,  they  said, 
could  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor 
of  the  apostles  to  his  dioceso.  What  God  had 
joined  no  man  could  sunder.  Kings  and  senates 
might  scrawl  words  on  parchment,  or  impress 
figures  on  wax  ;  but  those  words  and  figures 
could  no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  than  the  course  of  the  physical  world. 
As  the  Author  of  the  universe  had  appointed  a 
certain  order,  according  to  which  it  was  Ilis 
pleasure  to  send  winter  and  summer,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  lie  communicated 
llis  grace  to  His  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  order  was,  like  the  former,  independent  of 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world.  A 
legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the 
months,  might  call  June  December,  and  De¬ 
cember  June;  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature, 
the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun  was  in  Capri¬ 
corn,  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was 
in  Cancer.  And  so  the  legislature  might  enact 
that  .Ferguson  or  Muggleton  should  live  in  the 
palace  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Augustin,  should  be  called  Your  Grace,  and 
should  walk  in  processions  before  the  Premier 
Duke:  but,  in  spite  of  the  legislature,  Sancroft 
would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only  true 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  person, 
who  should  presume  to  usurp  the  archiepis- 
copal  functions  would  be  a  schismatic.  This 
doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons  drawn  from 
the  budding  of  Aaron’s  rod,  and  from  a  certain 

s  Sec.  among  many  other  tracts,  Dodwell’s  Cautionary 
Discourse,  his  Vindication  of  the  Deprived  bishops,  his 
Defence  of  the  Vindication,  and  his  Pnrtenesis;  and  ltisby’s 
Unity  of  Priesthood,  priuted  in  1092.  See  also  Hody’s 
tracts  on  liio  other  side,  the  Baroccian  MS.,  and  Solomon 
and  Abiuthar.  a  Dialogue  between  Euckeres  and  Dys- 
•borett. 


plate  which  Saint  James  the  Less,  according  to 
a  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  used  to  wear 
on  his  forehead.  A  Greek  manuscript,  relating 
to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered, 
about  this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
became  the  subject?  of  a  furious  controversy. 
One  party  held  that  God  had  wonderfully 
brought  this  precious  volume  to  light,  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Church  at  a  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  'the  other  party  wondered  that  any 
importance  could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense 
of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.  Much  was  written  about  the  deprivations 
of  Chrysostom  and  Pbotius,  of  Nicolaus  Mys- 
ticus  and  Cosruas  Atticus.  But  the  case  of 
Abiuthar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  office  for  treason,  was  discussed  with 
-peculiar  eagerness.  No  small  quantity  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he 
wore  the  ephod  and  answered  by  Urim,  was 
not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  ministered  only 
when  ins  superior  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by 
I  sickness  or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and 
that  therefore  the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a 
precedent  which  would  warrant  King  William 
!  in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed 
by  copious  citations  from  the  Misna  and  Mai- 
monides,  was  not  generally  satisfactory  even 
j  to  zealous  churchmen.  For  it  admitted  of  one 
answer,  short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
'  plain  man  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek 
fathers  or  Levitical  genealogies.  There  might 
be  some  doubt  whether  King  Solomon  had. 
ejected  a  high  priest;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected 
the  Bishops  of  more  than  half  the  sees  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates 
■  had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any  spiritual 
court,  been  deprived  by  Act  of  Parliament  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Had 
tli fit  deprivation  been  null?  Had  Bonner  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  only 
S  true  Bishop  of  London  ?  Had  his  successor 
been  an  usurper  ?  Had  Parker  and  Jewel  been 
schismatics?  Had  the  Convocation  of  1562, 
that  Convocation  -which  had  finally  settled  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  been  itself 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  distress 
of  those  controversialists  who  had  to  invent  a 
plea  for  Elizabeth  which  should  not  be  also  a 
plea  for  William.  Some  zealots,  indeed,  gave 
up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two 
cases,  which  every  man  of  common  sense  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  undistinguishable,  and  frankly 
owned  that  the  deprivations  of  1559  could  not 
be  justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that  account;  for, 
though  the  Church  of  England  might  once  have 
been  schism  a  tical,  she  bad  become  Catholic 
when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Elizabeth  had 
ceased  to  live.f  The  Tories,  liowevei-,  were 
not  generally  disposed  to  admit  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  society  to  which  they  were  fondly  at¬ 
tached  had  originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of 
unity.  They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and 
more  tenable.  They  argued  the  question  as  a 

t  Burnet,  ii.  135.  Of  all  attempts  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  deprivations  of  1559,  and  the  Deprivations  of 
1689,  the  most  absurd  was  made  by  Dodwell.  bee  bis 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  In¬ 
dependency  of  the  Clergy  on  the  lay  Power,  1097. 
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question  of  humanity  and  of  expediency. 
They  spoke  much  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  nation  owed  to  the  priesthood  ;  of 
the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  order, 
from  the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  deacon, 
had  recently  defended  the  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  constitution  of  the  realm  ;  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches 
of  the  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be 
found  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population, 
the  barge  of  the  seven  prelates  passed  through 
the  Watergate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness 
with  which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance  of 
menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what  they  con¬ 
scientiously  believed  to  be  right,  had  saved  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was  no  in¬ 
dulgence  to  be  granted  to  them,  if  they  now 
refused  to  do  what  they  conscientiously  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  wrong  ?  And  where,  it  was  said, 
is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  tenderness? 
Nobody  is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  plot  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrec¬ 
tion.  They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like  other 
men.  If  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  let  them 
be  hanged.  If  they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  let 
them  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit, 
in  their  public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled  under  those  most  religious 
sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  be  put  in  force.  If  this  be  not 
enough,  let  his  Majesty  be  empowered  to  ten¬ 
der  the  oaths  to  any  clergyman  ;  and,  if  the 
oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring  bishop  or 
rector  who  may  be  suspected,  though  he  can¬ 
not  be  legally  convicted, ,  of  intriguing,  of 
writing,  of  talking,  against  the  present  settle¬ 
ment,  may  be  at  once  removed  from  his  office. 
But  why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and  labori¬ 
ous  minister  of  religion,  who  never  lifts  a  finger 
or  utters  a  word  against  the  government,  and 
who,  as  often  as  he  performs  morning  and 
evening  service,  prays  from  his  heart  for  a 
blessing  on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  who  will  not  take  an  bath  which 
seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to 
depose  a  sovereign?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is 
necessary  if  we  leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  refuse 
to  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear  with 
their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  prejudices,  as  innocent  and 
useful  members  of  society,  who  else  can  be  en¬ 
titled  to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side. 
They  scrutinised,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by 
hatred,  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  the  public 
gratitude,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  alto¬ 
gether  to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.  It 
was  true  that  bishops  and  priests  had  stood  up 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  late  King;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
he  never  would  have  been  King,  and  that,  but 
for  their  adulation  and  their  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  be 
guilty  of  such  tyranny.  Their  chief  business, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  to 
teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince  to 


domineer.  They  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
Russell,  of  Sidney,  of  every  brave  and  honest 
i  Englishman  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.  Never  had  they  breathed  a  whis¬ 
per  against  arbitrary  power  till  arbitrary 
power  began  to  menace  their  own  property 
and  dignity.  Then,  no  doubt,  forgetting  all 
their  old  commonplaces  about  submitting  to 
Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save  themselves. 
Grant, — such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  dis¬ 
putants, — grant  that,  in  saving  themselves, 
they  saved  the  constitution.  Are  we  therefore 
to  forget  that  they  had  previously  endangered 
it?  And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  destroy  it?  Here  is  a  class  of 
men  closely  connected  with  thentate.  A  large 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  them  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  do¬ 
mains,  stately  palaces.  By  this  privileged 
body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  lec¬ 
tured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority. 
To  this  privileged  body  has  been  committed 
the  supreme  direction  of  liberal  education. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  Eton,  are  under  priestly  government. 
By  the  priesthood  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
formed  the  character  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  of  the  next  generation.  Of  the  higher 
clergy,  some  have  in  their  gift  numerous  and 
valuable  benefices;  others  have  the  privilege 
of  appointing  judges,  who  decide  grave  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation  of  their  Majesties’  subjects.  And 
is  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the  state  to  give 
no  guarantee  to  the  state?  On  what  principle 
can  it  be  contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ask  from  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from 
a  Bishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of  fidelity  to 
the  government  which  all  allow  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  demand  from  every  layman  who 
serves  the  Crown  in  the  humblest  office? 
Every  exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bread.  For  these  humble  martyrs  of 
passive  obedience  and  hereditary  rights  no¬ 
body  has  a  word  to  say.  Yet  an  ecclesiastical 
magnate  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  emoluments,  patronage,  power,  equal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a 
clergyman,  because  he  may  be  punished  if  he 
breaks  the  laws.  Why  is  not  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  urged  in  favour  of  the  layman?  And 
why,  if  the  clergyman  really  means  to  observs 
the  laws,  does  he  scruple  to  take  the  oaths  ? 
The  law  commands  him  to  designate  William 
and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the 
most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  law  commands  him  to  pray  that 
the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  providence,  that  they  may  be  victorious 
over  every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament 
may,  by  divine  guidance,  be  led  to  take  such  a 
course  as  may  promote  their  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare.  Can  wo  believe  that  his  con¬ 
science  will  suffer  him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet 
will  not  suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be 
a  faithful  subject  to  them? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring  clergy 
should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  the 
Whigs,  with  some  justice,  replied  that  no 
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scheme  could  be  devised  more  unjust  to  his 
Majesty.  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  of 
public  concern,  one  in  which  every  English¬ 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  slave  of  France 
and  of  Rome  has  a  deep  interest.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  common  safety,  to  try  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness  and 
liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign  the 
odious  task  of  proscription.  A  law  requiring 
all  public  functionaries,  civil,  military,  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  without  distinction  of  persons,  to  take 
the  oaths,  is  at  least  equal.  It  excludes  all  sus¬ 
picion  of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of  se¬ 
cret  spying  and  talebearing.  But,  if  an  arbitrary 
discretion  is  left  to  the  Government,  if  one  non- 
juring  priest  is  suffered  to  keep  a  lucrative  bene¬ 
fice  while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  street,  every  ejection  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed 
as  a  crime  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the 
same  moment,  what  quantity  of  relief  should  be 
granted  to  the  consciences  of  dissenters,  and 
what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be  applied  to 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  King  conceived  a  hope  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  a  compromise 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  flattered  himself 
that  the  Tories  might  be  induced  to  make  some 
concession  to  the  dissenters,  on  condition  that 
the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the  Jacobites. 
He  determined  to  try  what  his  personal  inter¬ 
vention  would  effect.  It  chanced  that,  a  few 
hours  after  the  Lords  had  read  the  Comprehen¬ 
sion  Bill  a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching 
the  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
down  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  assent  to  a  law.  From  the  throne  he  ad¬ 
dressed  both  Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the 
existing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Pro¬ 
testants  might  be  admitted  to  public  employ¬ 
ment.-)-  It  was  well  understood  that  he  was 
willing,  if  the  legislature  would  comply  with 
his  request,  to  let  clergymen  who  were  already 
beneficed  continue  to  hold  their  benefices  with¬ 
out  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His  conduct 
on  this  occasion  deserves  undoubtedly  the  praise 
of  disinterestedness.  It  is  honourable  to  him 
that  he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  for  his  subjects  by  giving  up  a  safe¬ 
guard  of  his  own  crown.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  showed  less  wisdom  than 
virtue.  The  only  Englishman  in  his  Privy 
Council  whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was' 
correctly  informed,  was  Richard  Hampden 
and  Richard  Hampden,  though  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  man,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
answer  for  the  Whig  party  that  he  could  not 
answer  even  for  his  own  son  John,  whose  tem¬ 
per,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exasperated 
into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame. 
The  King  soon  found  that  there  was  in  the 
hatred  of  the  two  great  factions  an  energy 
which  was  wanting  to  their  love.  The  Whigs, 
though  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 

*  As  to  this  controversy,  see  Burnet,  ii.  7.  8,  9  :  Grey’s 
Debates.  April  19  and  22,  16S9;  Commons’  Journals  of 
April  20  and  22  ;  Lords’  Journals,  April  21. 

+  Lords’  Journals,  March  10.  1689.  £  Burnet,  ii.  7.  8. 

Burnet  says  (ii.  8\  that  the  proposition  to  aonlish  the 
Sacramental  test  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
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|  that  the  Sacramental  Test  ought  to  be  abolished, 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
moment  well  chosen  for  the  abolition  ;  and  even 
those  lugs  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  the 
nonconformists  relieved  without  delay  from 
civil  disabilities  were  fully  determined  not  to 
forego  the  opportunity  of  humbling  and  punish¬ 
ing  the  class  to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly 
was  to  be  ascribed  that  trementlhus  reflux  of 
public  feeling  which  had  followed  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  To  put  the 
Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  starve,  or 
recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Gospel  at  their 
lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many 
years,  was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relin¬ 
quished.  The  Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  sin¬ 
cerely  respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen 
who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Test 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendered 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  man  however 
eminent  from  any  hardship  however  serious. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  doubtless  for  the  Church 
when  the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  houses 
of  cathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would  miss 
some  men  renowned  for  piety  and  learning. 
But  it  would  be  a  still  sadder  day  for  the 
Church,  when  an  Independent  should  bear  the 
white  stall'  or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack. 
Each  party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it  was 
interested  :  but  neither  party  would  consent  to 
grant  favourable  terms  to  its  enemies.  The 
result  was  that  the  nonconformists  remained 
excluded  from  office  in  the  State,  and  the  non- 
jurors  were  ejected  from  office  in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thought 
it  expedient  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
But  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all 
municipal  magistrates  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  F.ngland. 
When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  committed,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Tories  that  the  committee  should 
be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law 
touching  the  sacrament.  Those  Whigs  who  wero 
zealous  for  the  Comprehension  must  have  been 
placed  by  this  motion  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
To  vote  for  the  instruction  would  have  been  in¬ 
consistent  with  their  principles.  To  vote  against 
it  would  have  been  to  break  with  Nottingham. 
A  middle  course  wtfs  found.  The  adjournment 
of  the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen; 
and  the  subject  was  not  revived. §  In  the  House 
of  Lords  a  motion  was  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  sacramental  test,  but  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  ill  timed.  A  protest 
was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed  only  by  a  few  peers 
of  no  great  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  in 
general  very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  fluty, 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented  themselves 
on  this  occasion. || 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  House 

Houses.  But  bis  memory  deceived  him:  for  the  only  di- 
vision  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  wns  that 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Tt  is  remarkable  that  Ov.yn  end 
Rowe  who  were  tellers  for  the  majority,  were  two  of  tiie 
strongest  Whigs  in  tin*  House. 

||  Lords'  Journals,  March  21,  lUbU. 
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was  speedily  followed  by  a  debate  on  the  last  ' 
clause  of  the  Comprehension  Bill.  By  that  clause  j 
it  was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops  and  priests 
should  bs  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and  i 
canons,  and  to  suggest  amendments.  On  this 
subject  the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one 
mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and  spoke  warmly. 
Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  to  be  intrusted  with  this  duty? 
Were  the  laity  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
W  hen  the  Commission  should  have  made  its  re¬ 
port,  laymen  would  have  to  decide  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  in  that  report.  Not  a  line 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  could  be  altered 
but  by  the  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
The  King  was  a  layman.  Five  sixths  of  the  Lords 
were  laymen.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine 
into  a  matter  which  it  was  acknowledged  that 
laymen  must  in  the  last  resort  determine  ?  And 
could  any  thing  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  preternatural  power  of  judging  in  spiritual 
cases  was  vouchsafed  to  a  particular  caste,  and  to 
that  caste  alone  ;  that  such  men  as  Selden,  as  Hale, 
as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  collect  or  a  creed  than  the  youngest  and  sil¬ 
liest  chaplain  who,  in  a  remote  manor  house, 
passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale  and  playing  at 
shovel-board  ?  What  God  had  instituted  no  earthly 
power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of  things 
instituted  by  human  beings  a  layman  was  surely 
as  competent  as  a  clergyman  to  judge.  That  the 
Anglican  liturgy  and  canons  were  of  purely  human 
institution  the  Parliament  acknowledged  by  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  a  Commission  for  revision  and 
correction.  How  could  it  then  be  maintained  that 
in  such  a  Commission  the  laity,  so  vast  a  majority 
ef  the  population,  the  laity,  whose  edification  was 
the  main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and 
whose  innocent  tastes  ought  to  be  carefully  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  framing  of  the  public  services  of  re¬ 
ligion,  ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative  ? 
Precedent  was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  dis¬ 
tinction  Repeatedly  since  the  light  of  reforma¬ 
tion  had  dawned  on  England  Commissioners  had 
been  empowered  by  law  to  revise  the  canons ;  and 
on  every  one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  peculiarly  objec¬ 
tionable.  For  the  object  of  issuing  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  the  conciliating  of  dissenters ;  and  it  was 
therefore  most  desirable  that. the  Commissioners 
should  be  men  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation 
dissenters  could  confide.  Would  thirty  such  men 
be  easily  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clerical 
profession?  The  duty  of  the  legislature  was  to 
arbitrate  between  two  contending  parties,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Anglican  divines, 
and  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  commit  to 
one  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  laymen  should  be  joined 
with  clergymen  in  the  Commission.  The  contest 
was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat 
among  the  peers,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 

*  Lords’  Journals,  April  5.  1689:  Burnet,  ii.  10. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  March  28,  April  1,  1689;  Paris 
Gazette,  April  23.  Part  cf  the  passage  in  the  Paris  Ga¬ 
zette  is  worth  quoting.  “II  y  ent,  ce  jour  la  (March  28), 
uue  grande  contestation  dans  la  Chambre  Basse,  sur  la 
proposition  qui  fut  faite  de  remettre  les  stances  apree  les 
fetes  de  Pasques  obsurvdes  toujours  par  l’Kglise  Angli- 
oane.  Les  Brotestans  conformistes  furent  de  cet  avis;  etj 


J  bent  on  winniug  at  almost  any  price  the  good  will 
j  of  his  brethren,  argued  with  all  his  constitutional 
warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  The  numbers 
i  on  the  division  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  The 
consequence  was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  amendment  was  lost.* 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons.  There  it  would  easily 
have  been  carried  by  two  to  one,  if  it  had  been 
supported  by  all  the  friends  of  religious  liberty. 
But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could 
count  on  the-  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low 
Churchmen.  Those  members  who  wished  wall 
to  Nottingham's  plan  saw  that  they  were  out¬ 
numbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  began  tc. 
meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  which  united  all  suffrages.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  Convocation  should  be 
summoned  together  with  a  Parliament;  and  it 
might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  of 
a  Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when 
changes  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
were  under  consideration.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm  had  been  brought  together  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  there  was  no  Convocation. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  House  should  advise  the 
King  to  take  measures  for  supplying  this  defect, 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  should 
not  be  decided  till  the  .clergy  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  their  opinion  through  tire  an¬ 
cient  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  general  ac¬ 
clamation.  The.  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  see 
such  honour  done  to  the  priesthood.  Those  Whigs 
who  were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill  were 
well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly  for  a  year, 
probably  for  ever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  fer  the 
Comprehension  Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape 
without  a  defeat.  Many  of  them  indeed  were  not 
without  hopes  that  mild  and  liberal  counsels  might 
prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate.  An  address 
requesting  William  to  summon  the  Convocation 
was  voted  without  a  division;  the  concurrence  of 
the  Lords  was  asked :  the  Lords  concurred  :  the 
address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by  both 
Houses:  the  King  promised  that  he  would,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  season,  do  what  his  Parliament  desired; 
and  Nottingham’s  Bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  as 
sembly  of  High  Churchmen:  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  were 
either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  Churchmen  at  all. 
A  very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence 
had  taken  place,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  highly 
significant  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  tho 
majority.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  House 
ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  adjourn 
over  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Puritans  and  I.a- 
titudinarians  objected  :  there  was  a  sharp  debate- 
the  High  Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide; 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many  grave  persons, 
the  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  nine  o'clock  on  Easter 
Monday;  and  there  was  a  long  and  busy  sitting,  t 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the  strongest 
proof  which  the  Commons  gave  that  they  were 

les  Presbyttiriens  emporterent  a  la  pluralitd  des  voix  quo 
les  seances  recommenceroient  le  Lundy,  second:-  feste  de 
Basques.’’  Tho  Low  Churchmen  are  frequently  desig¬ 
nated  as  Presbyterians  by  the  French  and  Dutch  writ-  rs 
of  that  age.  There  were  not  twenty  Presoy  terians,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  in  the  House  of  Commoos.  See  A  Smith 
I  and  Cutler’s  plain  Dialogue  about  Wing  and  Tory,  1060. 
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Tar  indeed  from  feeling  extreme  reverence  or  ten¬ 
derness  for  die  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  bill  for 
settling  the  oaths  had  just  come  down  from  the 
Lords  framed  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  clergy. 
All  lay  functionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
office.  But  it  was  provided  that  every  divine  who 
already  held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  hold  it 
without  swearing,  unless  the  government  should 
see  reason  to  call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance 
of  his  loyalty.  Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to 
his  character,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  conciliate 
his  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in  the 
Upper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the 
Lower  House  the  feeling  against  the  Jacobite 
priests  was  irresistibly  strong.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  that  House  voted,  without  a  division, 
the  address  requesting  the  King  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried 
which  required  every  person  who  held  any  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  academical  preferment  to  take  the 
oaths  by  the  first  of  August,  1689,  on  pain  of  sus¬ 
pension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  that 
day,  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  first  of  February  1690,  he  still 
continued  obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Lords.  The  Lords  adhered  to  their  original  re¬ 
solution.  Conference  after  conference  was  held. 
Compromise  after  compromise  was  suggested. 
From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come 
down  to  us  it  appears  that  every  argument  in 
favour  of  lenity  was  forcibly  urged  by  Burnet. 
But  the  Commons  were  firm:  time  pressed:  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  inconvenience 
ir.  every  department  of  the  public  service  ;  and 
the  peers  very  reluctantly  gave  way.  They  at 
the  same  time  added  a  clause  empowering  the 
King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances  out  of  the 
forfeited  benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen 
The  number  of  clergymen  thus  favoured  was  not  to. 
exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was  not  to  exceed 
one-third  of  the  income  forfeited.  Some  zealous 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulg¬ 
ence  :  hut  the  Commons  were  content  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  they  won,  and  justly  thought  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  refuse  so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short 
time,  by  the  festivities  and  solemnities  of  the 
Coronation.  When  the  day  fixed  for  that  great 
ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  rf  Commons  re-, 
solved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns 
were  thenceforward  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  nation.  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to  swear  that,  in 
temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  according  to 
law,  and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But 
about  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the 
spiritual  institutions  of  the  realm  there  was  much 
dehate.  Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise 
simply  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  esta¬ 
blished  by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to  maintain 

*  Accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  Conferences  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Ilouses,  and  deserTe  to  be 
read. 

t  Journals.  March  28,  1889  :  Grey’s  Debates. 

j  I  will  quote  pome  expressions  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  concise  reports  of  these  debates.  Those  ex¬ 
pressions  are  quite  decisive  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
oath  was  understood  by  the  legislators  who  framed  it. 
Musgruve  said.  •*  There  is  no  occas  on  for  this  proviso  It 
cannot  be  Imagined  that  any  bill  from  hence  will  ever  de¬ 
stroy  the  legislative  power.”  Finch  said.  ‘‘The  words  ‘es¬ 
tablished  by  law,’  hinder  not  the  hung  from  passing  any 


that  religion  as  it  should  be  hereafter  established 
by  law?  The  majority  preferred  the  former 
phrase.  The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  those 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension.  But  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  the  two  pdtrases 
really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath, 
however  it  might  be  worded,  would  bind  the 
Sovereign  in  his  executive  capacity  only.  This 
was  indeed  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Any  compact  may  be  annulled  by 
the  free  consent  of  the  party  who  alone  is  entitled 
to  claim  the  performance.  It  was  never  doubted 
by  the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  has 
bound  himself  under  the  most  awful  imprecations 
to  pay  a  debt,  may  lawfully  withhold  payment  if 
the  creditor  is  willing  to  cancel  the  obligation. 
And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  assurance,  exacted 
from  a  King  by  the  Estates  of  bis  kingdom,  can 
bind  him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at 
a  future  time  be  the  wish  of  those  Estates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee,  and  was  rapidly 
passed  through  every  stage.  After  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  a  foolish  man  stood  up  to  propose  a  rider, 
declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  restrain 
the  Sovereign  from  consenting  to  any  change  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  provided  always 
that  episcopacy  and  a  written  form  of  prayer  were 
retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  motion  was 
exposed  by  several  eminent  members.  Such  a 
clause,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the  King 
under  pretence  of  setting  him  free.  The  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  they  said,  was  never  intended  to  tram¬ 
mel  him  in  his  legislative  capacity.  Leave  that 
oath  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  mis¬ 
understand  it.  No  prince  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  two  Houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  will  put  a  Veto  on  laws  which 
they  may  hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince  should  so 
strangely  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  any  divine,  any 
lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should 
pass,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath  is  meant  to  prevent  the  King  from  giving 
his  assent  to  bills  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  may  follow.  These  arguments 
were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso 
was  rejected  without  a  division.! 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must 
be  fully  convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed 
the  coronation  oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the  King 
in  his  legislative  capacity Unhappily,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  later,  a  scruple,  which  those 
statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  en¬ 
tertained  by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into 
a  mind,  honest,  indeed,  and  religious,  but  narrow 
and  obstinate  by  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated 
and  excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed,  have 
the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  tyrants  produced  evils 
greater  than  those  which  were  brought  on  our 
country  by  that  fatal  conscientiousness.  A  eon- 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso  makes  the 
scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion  for  it.”  Sawyer  said, 
‘•This  is  the  first  proviso  of  this  nature  that  ever  was  in 
any  bill.  It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legislative  power  ”  .-ir 
Robert  Cotton  said,  “  Though  the  proviso  looks  well  and 
healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  defect.  Not  able  U,  alter 
laws  as  occasion  requiresl  This,  instead  of  one  scruple, 
raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  government  that  you  cannot  make  any  new  laws 
without  such  a  proviso.”  Sir  Thomas  Lee  said.  “  It  will, 

I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws  cannot  be  made  without 
such  a  proviso  :  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside.” 
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and  it  may  well  be  believed  tnAt  tne  animated 
peroration  in  which  he  implored  heaven  to  bless 
the  royal  pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love,  with 
obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors,  and  faithful 
allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  armies,  with  victory, 
with  peace,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious 
and  more  durable  than  those  which  then  glittered 
on  the  altar  of  the  Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  < 
hums  of  the  Commons.']' 

On  the  whole  the  ceremony  went  off  well,  and 
produced  something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed, 
and  transient,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding 
December.  The  day  was,  in  London  and  in  many 
other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing.  The 
churches  were  filled  in  the  morning:  the  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at 
night  bonfires  were  lighted,  rockets  discharged, 
and  windows  lighted  up.  The  Jacobites  how¬ 
ever  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  com¬ 
plained  bitterly,  that  the  way  from  the  hall  to  the 
western  door  of  the  Abbey  had  been  lined  by 
Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it  seemly  that  an  Engl.sh 
king  should  enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  English  nation  behind  a  triple 
hedge  of  foreign  swords  and  bayonets?  Little 
affrays,  such  as,  at  every  great  pageant,  almost 
inevitably  take  place  between  those  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated 
with  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alien 
mercenaries  had  backed  his  horse  against  an 
honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.  Another  had  rudely 
pushed  back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  his 
musket.  On  such  grounds  as  these  the  strangers 
were  compared  to  those  Lord  Danes  whose  inso¬ 
lence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  the  Anglo- 
saxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacre. 

But  there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  censure 
than  the  coronation  medal,  which  really  was  ab¬ 
surd  in  design  and  mean  in  execution.  A  chariot 
appeared  conspicuous  on  the  reverse ;  and  plain 
people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand -what  this  em¬ 
blem  had  to  do  with  William  and  Mary.  The  disaf-  ' 
fected  wits  solved  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that 
the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that  chariot  which  a  Ro¬ 
man  princess,  lost  to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious  husband, 
drove  over  the  still  warm  remains  of  her  father.^ 
Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at 
his  festive  season.  Three  garters  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  were 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Schomberg. 
Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by 


juncture  singularly  auspicious,  a  conjuncture  at 
which  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have 
reconciled  races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might 
have  made  the  British  islands  one  truly  United 
Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass  away.  The  op¬ 
portunity,  once  lost,  returned  no  more.  Two 
generations  of  public  men  have  since  laboured 
with  imperfect  success  to  repair  the  error  which 
was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
some  of  the  penalties  of  that  error  may  continue 
to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  Bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed 
the  Upper  House  without  amendment.  All  the 
preparations  were  complete ;  and,  on  the  eleventh 
of  April,  the  coronation  took  place.  In  some 
things  it  differed  from  ordinary  coronations.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  a  body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Mary,  being  not  merely 
Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen  Regnant,  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  all  things  like  a  King,  was  girt  with 
the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and  presented 
with  the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid. 
None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocracy 
should  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles.  But 
the  Jacobites  saw,  with  concern,  that  many  Lords 
who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  King’s  crown  was 
carried  by  Grafton,  the  Queen's  by  Somerset.  The 
pointed  sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  justice, 
was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Ormond  was  Lord  High 
Constable  for  the  day,  and  ro  le  up  the  Hall  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement,  and  thrice 
defied  to  mortal  combat  the  false  traitor  who 
should  gainsay  the  title  of  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the 
gorgeous  train  of  the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and 
gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,  whose 
father,  Rochester,  had  to  the  last  contended  against 
the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant.* 
The  show  of  Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Compton.  On  one  side  of 
Compton,  the  paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven  con¬ 
fessors  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  side, 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet,  the  junior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his 
wonted  ability,  and  more  than  his  wonted  taste 
and  judgment.  His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse 
was  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  by  malig¬ 
nity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded: 

*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  uncle  Clarendon  calls 
“pretty  little  Lady  Henrietta,”  and  “  the  best  child  in  the 
world”  (Diary,  .Tan.  1687-8),  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

t  The  sermon  deserves  to  be  read.  See  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  of  April  14,  1689;  Evelyn’s  Diary;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell’s  Diary;  and  the  despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors 
to  the  States  General. 

f  A  specimen  of  the  prose  which  the  Jacobites  wrote  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Tracts.  The  Ja¬ 
cobite  verses  were  generally  too  loathsome  to  be  quoted. 
1  select  some  of  the  most  decent  lines  from  a  very  rare 
lampoon : 

“The  eleventh  of  April  has  come  about, 

To  Westminster  went  the  rabble  rout, 

In  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  clouts, 

A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

“  Descended  he  is  from  the  Orange  tree  ; 

But.  if  1  can  read  his  destiny. 

lie’ll  onee  more  descend  from  another  tree, 

A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 


“  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man. 

But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can  ; 

He  has  the  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legs  of  a  crane, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed.” 

A  Frenchman,  named  Le  Noble,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  own  country  for  his  crimes,  but,  by  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  the  police,  lurked  in  Paris,  and  earned  a  preca¬ 
rious  livelihood  as  a  1  ookseller’s  hack,  published  on  this 
occasion  two  pasquinades,  now  extremely  scarce.  “  Le 
Couronnement  ae  Guillemot  et  de  Guilleniette,  avec  le 
Sermon  du  grand  Docteur  Burnet,”  and  ■  Le  Festin  de 
Guillemot.”  In  wit,  taste,  and  good  sense.  Le  Noble’s 
writings  are  not  inferior  to  the  English  poem  which  1 
have  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  boxing  match  in  the 
Abbey;  that  the  champion  rode  up  the  Hall  on  an  ass, 
which  turned  restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  with 
all  the  plate;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  peers  armed  with  stools  and  benehes,  and  the 
cooks  armed  with  spits.  This  sort  of  pleasantry,  strange 
to  say.  fo-  n*  readers  .  and  the  writer's  portrait  was  pom- 
pgusly  et-gr.-ved  wun  the  motto  “  Latrautes  ride:  te  tua 
fama  manet.” 
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which  they  must  henceforth  be  desisrnated.  Danbv  I 
became  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  Churchill  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  and  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland 
Merdaunt  was  made  Earl  cf  Monmouth,  not  with¬ 
out  some  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Exclu- 
smnists,  who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their 
Protestant  Duke,  and  who  had  hoped  that  his  at¬ 
tainder  would  be  reversed,  and  that  his  title  would 
be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  name  of  Halifax  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  promotions.  None  could  doubt  that  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal 
coronet;  and,  though  he  was  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his 
scorn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he  de¬ 
sired  honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of 
which  he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was 
unworthy  of  his'flne  understanding.  The  truth  is 
that  tiis  ambition  was  at  this  time  chilled  by  his 
fears.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  hinted  his 
apprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
King's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase:  the 
government  was  disjointed,  the  clergy  and  the 
army  disaffected,  the  parliament  torn  by  factions: 
civil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the 
empire:  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a 
moment  a  minister,  whether  Whig  6r  Tory,  might 
well  be  uneasy;  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had 
so  much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who  might  not 
improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at 
which  both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these 
reasons  Halifax  determined  to  avoid  all  ostenta¬ 
tion  of  power  ami  influence,  to  disarm  envy  by  a 
studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach  to  him¬ 
self  by  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  gra¬ 
titude  might  be  useful  in  the  event  of  a  counter-re¬ 
volution.  The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would 
be  the  time  of  trial.  If  the  government  got  safe 
through  the  summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external  policy  were 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
The  work  at  which  William  had  toiled  indefati- 
gabiy  during  many  gloomy  and  anxious  years 
was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coalition 
was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  con¬ 
flict  was  at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Europe  j 
would  h-’ve  to  defend  himself  against  England 
allied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Ger¬ 
manic  and  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to 
have  no  ally  except  the  Sultan,  who  was  waging 
war  against  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  taken  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
had  struck  the  first  blow  before  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  parry  it.  But  that  blow,  though  heavy, 
was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have 
been  mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced 
on  the  Batavian  frontier,  William  and  his  army 
would  probably  have  been  detained  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  and  James  might  have  continued  to  govern 
England.  Happily  Lewis,  under  an  infatuation 
which  many  pious  Protestants  confidently  as-  j 
cribed  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  ne¬ 
glected  the  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made  a  great 
display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  splendid  achievements 
could  produce  nothing  more  than  an  illumination 
and  a  Te  Deum.  A  French  army  under  the 
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!  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princi¬ 
palities.  But  this  expedition,  though  it  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  though  the  skill  and 
vigour  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  had 
excited  general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly 
affect  the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  approaching.  France  would  soon  he  attacked 
on  every  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duras 
long  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocious 
thought  rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvois,  who,  in  mili¬ 
tary  atfairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  He 
was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he 
thought  the  public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by 
knowledge  ofall  that  related  to  the  administration 
of  war,  but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature.  If 
the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained, 
they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French, 
it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  fur¬ 
nish  no  supplies  to  the  Germans.  The  ironhearted 
statesman  submitted  bis  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise,  to  Lewis  ; 
and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  assented. 
Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen 
years  earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine 
country.  But  the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne, 
though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory, 
were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the  horrors 
of  this  second  devastation.  The  French  com¬ 
mander  announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of 
grace,  and  that  within  that  time,  they  must  shift 
for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  ofcoldand 
hunger:  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  ofall 
the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggars, 
who  had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and  shop¬ 
keepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction 
began.  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market¬ 
place,  every  hamlet,  every  parish  church,  every 
country  seat,  within  the  devoted  provinces.  The 
fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  were 
ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down. 
No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile 
plains  near  what  had  once  been  Frankenthal. 
Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once 
been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was  shown  to 
palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
illustriousdead.  The  farfained  castle  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Balatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  pro  visions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay 
were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  which  Man* 
heim  had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine. 
The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished, 

j  and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Caesars. 
The  coffins  wera  broken  open.  The  ashes  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.f  Treves,  with  its  fair 
bridge,  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  its  venerable 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring 


*  Iteresby’s  Memoirs.  I  broadsides  are  too  numerous  to  quote.  One  broadside, 

t  For  the  history  of  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  eutitled  A  true  Account  of  the  barburous  Cruelties  com* 
gee  the  Memoirs  of  La  Fare,  Llnugeau,  Madame  de  la  |  mitted  by  the  French  in  the  Palatinate  in  January  and 
Fayette,  Villars.  and  Saint  Simon,  and  the  Monthly  Mer-  ,  February  last,”  ie  perhaps  the  most  remarkable, 
curies  foi  March  and  April,  16S9.  The  pamphlets  and  I 
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nations,  by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  his  flat¬ 
terers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife.  He 
had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly  married 
to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his 
natural  children.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any 
woman  who,  with  so  little  romance  in  her  tem¬ 
per.  has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her  early  years 
had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her 
first  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing 
burlesque  farces  and  poems.  When  she  attracted 
the  notice  of  her  sovereign,  she  could  no  longer 
boast  of  youth  or  beauty  :  but  she  possessed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  those  more  lasting  charms, 
which  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and 
care,  prize  most  highly  in  a  female  companion. 
Her  character  was  such  as  has  been  well  com¬ 
pared  to  that  soft  green  on  which  the  eye,  wearied 
by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.  A  just  understanding ;  an  inexhaustible 
yet  never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and 
sprightly  conversation;  a  temper  of  which  the 
serenity  was  never  for  a  moment  ruffled  ;  a  tact 
which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as 
the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours :  such 
were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  first  tire  confidential  friend,  and  then  the 
spouse,  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of 
European  kings.  It  was  said  that  Lewis  had 
been  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments 
and  vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois  from  de¬ 
claring  her  Queen  of  France.  It  is  certain  th&t 
she  regarded  Louvois  as  her  enemy.  Her 
hatred  of  him,  co-operating  perhaps  with  better 
feelings,  induced  her  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  Rhine.  She  appealed  to 
those  sentiments  of  compassion  which,  though 
weakened  by  many  corrupting  influences,  were 
not  altogether  extinct  in  her  husband’s  mind,  and 
to  those  sentiments  of  religion  whicn  had  too 
often  impelled  him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  on  tire  side  of  humanity. 
He  relented  :  and  Treves  was  spared.*  In  truth 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  degree 
lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed 
their  animosity,  and  had  furnished  them  with 
inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.  The  cry  of 
vengeance  rose  on  every  side.  Whatever  scruple 
either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  might  have 
felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  Lewis  accused  the  Emperor 
and  the  Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  Church  ;  of  having  allied  themselves 
with  an  usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion 
of  tlie  great  schism  ;  of  having  been  accessary  to 
tlie  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sovereign  who 
was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  zeal  for  the  true  reli¬ 
gion.  James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his 
brothers  also  in  tlie  faith,  against  the  unnatural 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon. 

t  I  will  quote  a  few  liDes  from  Leopold's  letter  ta 
James:  “Nunc  autem  quo  loco  res  Dostr.e  siut,  ut  ScreDi- 
tati  vestne  auxiiium  prsest.ari  possit  a  nobis,  qui  non  Tur- 
cico  tantum  bello  impliciti.  sed  insuper  etiam  crudelissimo 
et  iuiquissimo  a  Gallis,  rerum  suarum,  ut  putubimt,  iu 
Anglia  securis.  contra  datum  fidein  iuipedili  sumus.jpsi- 
met  Serenitati  vestrse  judicaudum  relinquimus.  .  .  .Galli 
non  tantum  iu  nostrum  et  tolius  Christiana!  orbis  perni- 
ciein  foedifraga  arma  cum  juratis  Sene  tie  Crucis  hostibus 
sociare  fas  sibi  ducunt;  sed  etiam  in  imperio,  perfidiam 
perfidia  cums.iando,  urbos  deditione  oecupatas  con'ra 
datam  fidein  immensis  tributis  exhaurire.  exhaustas  diri- 
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children  and  the  rebellious  subjects  who  had 
driven  him  into  exile.  But  there  was  little  diffi 
culty  in  framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  the 
reproaches  of  Lewis  and  to  die  supplications  ot 
James.  Leopold  and  Charles  declared  that  they 
had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  self-defence, 
leagued  themselves  with  heretics,  rill  their  enemy 
had,  for  purposes  of  unjust  aggression,  leagued  him¬ 
self  with  Mahometans.  Nor  was  this  the  worst 
Tlie  French  King,  not  content  with  assisting  the 
Moslem  against  the  Christians,  was  himself  treat¬ 
ing  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have 
shocked  tlie  very  Moslem.  His  infidel  allies,  to  do 
them  justice,  had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danube 
such  outrages  against  the  edifices  and  tlie  members 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  he  who  called 
himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  per¬ 
petrating  on  the  Rhine.  On  these  grounds,  the 
princes  to  whom  James  had  appealed  replied  by 
appealing,  with  many  professions  of  good  will 
and  compassion,  to  himself.  He  was  surely  too  just 
to  blame  them  forthinkingthat  itwas  their  first  duty 
to  defend  their  own  people  against  sucli  outrages 
as  had  turned  tire  Palatinate  into  a  desertor  lor  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.* 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring,  tlie  powers  hostile  to  France  were  gather¬ 
ing  their  strength  for  a  great  effort,  and  were  in 
constant  communication  with  one  another.  As 
tlih  season  for  military  operations  approached,  the 
solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  God  of 
battles  came  forth  in  rapid  succession.  The 
manifesto -of  the  Germanic  body  appeared  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  that  of  tlie  States  General  in  March  ;  that 
of  die  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April;  and  that 
of  Spain  in  May.  J 

Here.,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  tlie  coronation 
was  over,  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to 
take  into  consideration  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
French  king.$  In  the  debate,  that  hatred  of  the 
powerful,  unscrupulous  arid  imperious  Lewis, 
which  bad,  during  twenty  years  of  vassalage, 
festered  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke 
violently  forth.  He  was  called  the  most  Christian 
Turk,  the  most  Christian  ravager  of  Christendom, 
the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated 
on  Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel  allies 
would  have  been  ashamed  ||  A  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  ardent  Wtiigs,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  address.  John  Hampden,  the  most 
ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  pntinto  the  chair; 
and  he  produced  a  composition  too  long,  too  rhe¬ 
torical,  and  too  vituperative  to  suit  the  lips  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  Invectives 
against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper  in 
which  the  House  then  was,  have  passed  without 
censure,  if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by 
severe  reflections  on  the  character  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  memory, 
in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  was  affectionately 
cherished  by  the  Tories.  There  were  some 
very  intelligible  allusions  to  Charles’s  dealings 

pore,  direptas  funditus  exscindere  aut  flammis  di  lere, 
i’alatia  l’rineipum  ab  omni  antiquitate  inter  sievis-ima 
bellorum  incendia  intacta  servata  exurere.  templa  spoii- 
are,  dedititios  in  servitutem  more  apud  barbaros  usitato 
abducere.  denique  passim,  imprimis  vero  etiam  in  Catlio- 
licorum  ditionibuB.  alia  horrenda,  et  ipsain  Turcorum 
tyrannidein  superantia  immanitatis  et  suivitue  exompla 
edere  pro  ludo  babent.” 

%  See  the  Lon i ion  Gazettes  of  Fob.  25,  March  11.  April 
22,  May  2,  and  the  Monthly  Mercuries.  Some  of  the  De¬ 
clarations  will  be  found  in  Dumont’s  Corps  Universal 
Diplomatique. 

j  Commons’  Journals,  April  15,  16,  16S9.  |)  Oldmixon. 
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with  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  to  the  foreign 
woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a 
snake  in  his  bosom.  The  House  was  with  good 
leason  dissatisfied.  The  address  was  recom¬ 
mitted,  and,  having  been  made  more  concise,  and 
less  declamatory  and  acrimonious,  was  approved 
and  presented.”  William’s  attention  was  called 
to  the  wrongs  which  France  had  done  to  him  and 
to  his  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  assured  that,  when¬ 
ever  he  should  resort  to  arms  for  the  redress  of 
those  wrongs,  he  should  be  heartily  supported  by 
his  people.  He  thanked  the  Commons  warmly. 
Ambition,  he  said,  should  never  induce  him  to  * 


draw  the  sword  ;  but  he  hac.  no  choice;  France 
had  already  attacked  England  ;  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  exercise  the  right  of  self-defence.  A  few 
days  later  war  was  proclaimed.! 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  their  address,  and  by  the  King  in  his 
manifesto,  the  most  serious  was  the  interference 
of  Lewis  in  the  atfairs  of  Ireland.  In  that  coun¬ 
try  great  events  had,  during  several  months,  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  those 
events  it  is  now  time  to  relate  the  history,  a  his¬ 
tory  dark  with  crime  and  sorrow,  yet  full  of  in 
terest  and  instruction. 


CHAPTER  NIL 


TILLIAM  had  assumed,  together  with  the 
title  of  King  of  England,  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland.  For  all  our  jurists  then  regarded  Ire¬ 
land  as  a  mere  colony,  more  important  indeed 
than  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  like 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  dependent 
on  the  mother  country,  and  bound  to  pay  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  the  mother  country  had 
called  to  the  throne.^ 

In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found  Ireland 
emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  the  English 
colony.  As  early  as  the  year  1686,  James  had 
determined  to  make  that  island  a  place  of  arms 
which  might  overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place 
of  refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in 
Great  Britain,  the  members  of  his  Church  might 
find  refuge.  With  this  view  he  had  exerted  all 
his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  aboriginal  popu¬ 
lation.  The  execution  of  his  design  he  had  in¬ 
trusted,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
counsellors,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  In 
the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was  complete. 
The  highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  were  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger,  named 
Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been  detected  in  for¬ 
gery,  who  had  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the 
House  of  Lords  at  Westminster,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally  de¬ 
ficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  natural  good 
sense  and  acuteness  by  which  the  want  of  legal 
knowledge  has  sometimes  been  supplied,  was 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he 
had  apostatized  from  the  Protestant  religion;  and 
this  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to  wash  out  even 
the  stain  of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 
On  the  bench  of  justice  he  declared  that  there 
was  not  one  heretic  in  forty  thousand  who  was 
not  a  villain.  He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in 
which  the  interests  of  his  Church  were  concerned, 
postponed  his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a 
Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.^ 
Thomas  Nugent, a  Roman  Catholic  who  had  never 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except  by  his 
orogue  and  his  blunders,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench. ||  Stephen  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed 
even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  religion, 
but  whose  known  hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement 
excited  the  most  painful  apprehensions  in  the 

*  Commons’  Journals.  April  19,  24.  26,  1689. 

t  The  Declaration  is  dated  on  the  7th  of  May,  but  was 
not  published  in  the  London  Gazette  till  the  13th. 

X  The.  general  opinion  of  the  English  on  this  subject  is 
clearly  expressed  in  a  little  tract  eutitled  “Aphorisms  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  which  appeared  during 
♦he  vacancy  of  the  throne. 


minds  of  all  who  held  property  under  that  Act, 
was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. Richard 
Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read  lawyer,  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and  whose 
prejudices  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  education,  was  Attorney-General  ** 
Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  was 
still  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas:  but  two 
Roman  Catholic  Judges  sate  with  him.  It  ought 
to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges,  Daly,  was  a 
man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity.  The 
matters  however  which  came  before  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment.  Even 
the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time  almost  deserted. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  overflowed  with  busi¬ 
ness;  for  it  was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from 
which  no  writ  of  error  lay  to  England,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  only  court  in  which  the  English 
could  be  oppressed  and  pillaged  without  hope  of 
redress.  Rice,  it  was  said,  had  declared  that 
they  should  have  from  him  exactly  what  the  law, 
construed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  gave  them, 
and  nothing  more.  What,  in  his  opinion,  the  law, 
st-rictly  construed,  gave  them,  they  could  easily 
infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he  became  a 
judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth.  “  I  will  drive,” 
he  used  to  say,  “  a  coach  and  six  through  the 
Act  of  Settlement.”  He  now  carried  his  threat 
daily  into  execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they  pro¬ 
duced  before  him  ;  that,  when  their  titles  were  to 
be  set  aside,  the  rankest  forgeries,  the  most  in¬ 
famous  witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  counte¬ 
nance.  To  his  court  his  countrymen  came  in 
multitudes  with  writs  of  ejectment  and  writs  of 
trespass.  In  his  court  the  government  attacked 
at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  borough? 
iri  Ireland ;  and  lie  easily  found  pretexts  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  all  those  charters  forfeited.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations,  about  a  hundred  in  number, 
had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  tho 
reformed  religion  and  of  the  English  interest,  and 
had  consequently  been  regarded  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  with  an  aversion  w  lich  cannot 
be  thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable.  Had  thoss 
bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judicious  and  im¬ 
partial  manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings 
by  which  so  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained 
might  have  been  pardoned.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  one  exclusive  system  had  been  swept  away 
only  to  make  room  for  another.  The  boroughs 
were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 

;  Ring’s  State  of  the  l’rotestanta  of  Ireland,  i:.  6,  and  ill.  3. 

ij  King,  iii.  3.  Clarendon  in  a  letter  to  Rochester  (.June 
1,  1666),  calls  Nugent  “a  very  troublesome,  impertinent 
creature.”  II  K.ng.  iii.  3. 

**  King,  ii.  6,  iii.  3.  Clarendon  in  a  letter  to  Uroioud 
(Sep.  2«.  1686),  speaks  highly  of  Nagle’s  knowledge  and 
ability,  but  in  the  Diary  (Jan.  31,  1686-7),  calls  Slim  "a 
oovetous,  ambitious  man.” 
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Crown.  Towns  in  which  almost  every  house¬ 
holder  was  an  English  Protestant  were  placed 
•under  the  government  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  new  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen 
the  places  over  which  they  were  appointed  to 
hear  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  Sheriffs,  to 
whom  belonged  the  execution  of  writs  and  the 
nomination  of  juries,  were  selected  in  almost 
every  instance  from  the  caste  which  had,  till  very 
recently,  been  excluded  from  all  public  trust.  It 
was  affirmed  that  some  of  these  important  func¬ 
tionaries  had  been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft. 
Others  had  been  servants  to  Protestants  ;  and  the 
'Protestants  added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  country  when  this  was  the  case; 
for  that  a  menial  who  had  cleaned  the  plate  and 
tubbed  down  the  horse  of  an  English  gentleman 
might  pass 'for  a  civilised  being,  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives 
had  been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.  To 
such  sheriffs  no  colonist,  even  if  he  had  been  so 
strangely  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment,  dared 
to  intrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  been  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the 
Celtic  population.  The  transfer  of  the  military 
power  had  been  not  less  complete.  The  army, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  had  been 
the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascendency, 
Pad  ceased  to  exist.  Whole  regiments  had  been 
dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six  thousand  Pro¬ 
testant  veterans,  deprived  of  their  bread,  were 
brooding  in  retirement  over  their  wrongs,  or  had 
crossed  the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of  William. 
Their  place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had  long 
suffered  oppression,  and  who,  finding  themselves 
suddenly  transformed  from  slaves  into  masters, 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with  accumulated 
usury,  the  heavy  debt  of  injuries  and  insults.  The 
new  soldiers,  it  was  said,  never  passed  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  without  cursing  him  and  calling  him  by 
some  foul  name.  They  were  the  terror  of  every 
Protestant  inkeeper ;  for,  from  the  moment  when 
they  came  under  his  roof,  they  ate  and  drank 
every  thing;  they  paid  for  nothing;  and  by  their 
rude  swaggering  they  scared  more  respectable 
guests  from  his  door.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay.  From  that  time 
every  packet  which  arrived  at  Dublin  brought 
tidings,  such  as  could  not  but  increase  the  mutual 
fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.  The 
colonist  who,  after  long  enjoying  and  abusing 
power,  had  now  tasted  for  a  moment  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  servitude,  the  native,  who,  having  drunk 
to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  had  at 
length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused  power, 
were  alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like 
that  of  164 1,  was  at  hand.  The  majority  impatient¬ 
ly  expected  Phelim  0  Neil  to  revive  in  Tyrconnel. 
The  minority  saw  in  William  a  second  Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was 
a  question  which  Williamites  and  Jacobites 
afterwards  debated  with  much  asperity.  But  no 
question  could  be  more  idle.  Plistory  must  do  to 
both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  ever 

*  King  ii.  5. 1,  iii.  3, 5  ;  A  short  View  of  the  Methods  made 
use  of  m  Ireland  for  the  Subversion  and  Destruction  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately 
escaped  from  thence,  licensed  Oct.  17.  1689. 

1  King.  iii.  2.  I  canuol  hod  that  Charles  Leslie,  who  was 
zealous  on  the  other  side.  has.  in  his  Answer  io  King,  con¬ 
tradicted  any  of  these  facts.  Indeed  Leslie  gives  up  Tyr-  j 
coubel’s  administration.  “I  desire  to  obviate  one.  objection  | 
which  i  know  will  be  made,  as  if  I  were  about  wholly  to  I 
vindicate  all  that  the  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  other  of  King  I 
James's  minister’s  have  done  in  Ireland,  especially  before 


done  to  the  other,  and  must  admit  that  both  had 
fair  pleas  and  cruel  provocations.  Both  had 
been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which  neither  was 
answerable,  in  such  a  situation  that,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  regard 
each  other  with  enmity.  During  three  years  the 
government  which  might  have  reconciled  them 
had  systematically  employed  its  whole  power  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  enmity  to  madness. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  establish  in  Ireland  a 
just  and  beneficent  government,  a  government 
which  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  ol 
sect,  a  government  which,  while  strictly  respect¬ 
ing  the  rights  guaranteed  by  law  to  the  new 
landowners,  should  alleviate  by  a  judicious  libe¬ 
rality  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient  gentry.  Such 
a  government  James  might  have  established  in 
the  day  of  his  power.  But  the  opportunity  had 
passed  away:  compromise  had  become  impossi¬ 
ble:  the  two  infuriated  castes  were  alike  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but 
in‘  victory,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They 
agreed  only  in  spurning  out  of  the  way  every 
mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages, 
insults,  evil  reports,  violent  panics,  the  natural 
preludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  which  was  at 
hand.  A  rumour  spread  over  the  whole  island 
that,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Englishry.  Tyrconnel 
sent  for  the  chief  Protestants  of  Dublin  to  tne 
Castle,  and,  with  his  usual  energy  of  diction, 
invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  con¬ 
founded  lie.  It  was  said  that,  in  his  rage  at  find¬ 
ing  his  oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire.J  But  lying 
Dick  Talbot  was  so  well  known  that  his  impre¬ 
cations  and  gesticulations  only  strengthened  the 
apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay. 
Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  had 
been  a  large  emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  people 
from  the  Irish  ports  to  England.  .That  emigra¬ 
tion  now  went  on  faster  than  ever.  It  was  not 
easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well-built 
or  commodious  vessel.  But  many  persons,  made 
bold  by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  choosing  rather  to 
trust  the  winds  and  waves  than  the  exasperated 
Irishry,  ventured  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of 
Saint  George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh  coast 
in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
English  who  remained  began,  in  almost  every 
county,  to  draw  close  together.  Every  large 
country  house  became  a  fortress.  Every  visitor 
who  arrived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  from 
a  loophole  or  from  a  barricaded  window;  and, 
if  he  attempted  to  enter  without  pass  words  anil 
explanations,  a  blunderbuss  was  presented  to 
him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  De¬ 
cember,  there  was  scarcely  one  Protestant  man¬ 
sion  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in 
which  armed  men  were  not  watching  and  lights 
burning  from  the  early  sunset  to  tne  late  sunrise. § 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  at  this  time  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well 

this  revolution  began,  and  which  most  of  any  thing  brought 
it  on.  .No;  I  am  far  from  it.  I  am  sensible  that  the'r 
carriage  in  many  particulars  gave  greater  occasion  to 
King  James’s  enemies  than  all  the  other  maladministra¬ 
tions  which  were  charged  upon  his  government.”  Leslie’s 
Answer  to  King,  1692. 

J  A  True  aud  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  material 
Passages  in  Ireland  since  December.  1688,  by  a  Gentleman 
who  was  an  Eyewitness  ;  licensed  July  22. 1689. 

I  True  and  Impartial  Account,  1689;  Leslie’s  Answer  to 
King,  1692. 
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illustrates  tbe  general  state  of  the  kingdom.  Tire 
southwestern  part  of  Kerry  is  now  well  known 
as  the  most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  isles. 
The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching 
far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the 
eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down  rocky 
passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which 
the  wild  deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer 
crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business 
and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties 
of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the 
mist  and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up 
from  a  boundless  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days 
when  the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the 
landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of 
colouring  seldom  found  in  our  latitude.  The 
myrtle  loves  the  soil.  The  arbutus  thrives  better 
than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.*  The 
turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills 
glow  with  a  richer  purple:  the  varnish  of  the 
holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy;  and  berries  of  a 
brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter 
green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  this  paradise  was  as  little  known 
to  the  civilised  world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Green¬ 
land.  If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned 
as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and 
precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and 
where  some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows 
in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk.f 
At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent 
and  enlightened  Sir  William  Petty  determined 
to  form  an  English  settlement  in  this  wild 
district.  He  possessed  a  large  domain  there, 
which  has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that 
domain  he  expended,  :t  was  said,  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds.  The  little  town  which  he 
founded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  stood 
at  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge, 
on  the  summit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to 
gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Kil- 
larney.  Scarcely  any  village,  built  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  band  of  New  Englanders,  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Red  Indians,  was 
more  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation 
than  Kenmare.  Between  Petty's  settlement  and 
the  nearest  English  habitation  the  journey  by  land 
was  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and  dangerous 
country.  Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty-two 
houses  were  erected.  The  population  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  eighty.  The  land  round  the 
town  was  well  cultivated.  The  cattle  were 
numerous.  Two  small  barks  were  employed  in 
fishi  g  and  trailing  along  the  coast.  The  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentiful,  and  would  have  been  still  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  year,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals,  which 
preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was 
not  an  unwelcome  visitor:  his  fur  was  valuable; 
and  his  oil  supplied  light  through  the  long  nights 
of  winter.  An  attempt  was  made  with  great 


success  to  set  up  iron  works.  It  was  not  yet  the 
practice  to  employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelt¬ 
ing;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ken¬ 
mare  was  then  richly  wooded;  and  Petty  found 
it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The 
lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  of 
oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed 
his  furnaces.  Another  scheme  had  occurred  to 
his  active  and  intelligent  mincj.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  abounded  with  variegated 
marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Romans  had 
decorated  their  baths  and  temples  with  many- 
coloured  columns  hewn  from  Laconian  and  Afri¬ 
can  quarries;  and  be  seems  to  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kerry 
might  furnish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint 
Paul’s  Cathedral. f 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defence  to  an  extent  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
necessary  and  unjustifiable  in  a  well-governed 
country.  The  law  was  altogether  without  force 
in  the  highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  the 
vale  of  Tralee.  No  officer  of  justice  willingly 
ventured  into  those  parts.  One  pursuivant  who 
in  1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant  there  was  * 
murdered.  The  people  of  Kenmare  seem  however 
to  have  been  sufficiently  secured  by  their  union, 
their  intelligence  and  their  spirit,  till  the  close  of 
the  year  1G88.  Then  at  length  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  Tyrconnel  began  to  be  felt  even  in  that 
remote  corner  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry  of  Munster  the  colonists  were  aliens 
and  heretics.  The  buildings,  the  boats,  the  ma¬ 
chines,  the  granaries,  the  dairies,  the  furnaces, 
were  doubtless  contemplated  by  the  native  race 
with  that  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which 
the  ignorant  naturally  regard  the  triumphs  of 
knowledge.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the 
emigrants  had  been  guilty  of  those  faults  from 
which  civilised  men  who  settle  among  an  unci¬ 
vilised  people  are  rarely  free.  The  power  de¬ 
rived  from  superior  intelligence  had,  we  may 
easily  believe,  been  sometimes  displayed  with 
insolence,  and  sometimes  exerted  with  injustice. 
Now  therefore,  when  the  news  spread  from  altar 
to  altar,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  that  the  stran¬ 
gers  were  to  be  driven  out.  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  giver,  as  a  booty  to  the 
children  of  the  soil,  a  predatory  war  commenecd. 
Plunderers,  thirty,  forty,  seventy  in  a  troop, 
prowled  round  the  town,  some  with  firearms, 
some  with  pikes.  The  barns  were  robbed.  The 
horses  were  stolen.  In  one  foray  a  hundred  and 
forty  cattle  were  swept  away  and  driven  off 
through  the  ravines  of  Glengariff.  In  one  night 
six  dwellings  were  broken  open  and  pillaged. 
At  last  the  colonists,  driven  to  extremity,  re¬ 
solved  to  die  like  men  rather  than  be  murdered 
in  their  beds.  The  house  built  by  Petty  for  his 
agent  was  the  largest  in  the  place.  It  stood  on 


*  There  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killarney 
specimens  of  the  arbutus  thirty  feet  high  and  four  feet 
and  a  half  round.  See  the  Philosoplucal  Transactions,  227. 

+  In  a  very  full  account  of  the  British  Isles  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1090,  Kerry  is  described  as  '‘an  vielen  Orten 
nnwegsam  und  vuller  Wiilder  und  Geblirge.”  Wolves  still 
infested  Ireland.  ••  Kein  schiidlich  Thier  ist  da.  ausser 
halb  WdlT  und  Fiichse.”  So  late  as  the  year  1710  money 
was  levied  on  presentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kyrry 
for  the  destruetion  of  wolves  in  that  county.  See  Smith  8 
Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  the  County  of  Kerry.  1750. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  have  aver  met  with  a  better  book 


the  kind  and  of  the  size.  In  a  poem  published  as  late  as 
19.  and  entitled  Macdermot,  or  the  Irish  Fortune  Hunt,  r, 
six  cantos,  wolf-hunting  and  wolf-spearing  are  repre- 
nted  as  common  sports  in  Munster.  In  William's  reign 
dand  was  sometimes  called  by  the  nickname  of  Wolf- 
ad.  Thus  in  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  called 
Ivice  to  a  Painter,  the  terror  of  the  Irish  army  is  thus 
scribed  : 

“  A  chilling  damp 

And  Wolfland  howl  runs  thro’  the  r  sing  camp.” 
t  Smith’s  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  Kerry. 
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a  rocky  peninsula  round  which  the  waves  of  the 
bay  broke  Here  the  whole  population  assem¬ 
bled,  seventy-five  fighting  men,  with  about  a 
hundred  women  and  children.  They  had  among 
them  sixty  firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes  and 
swords.  Round  the  agent's  house  they  threw  up 
with  great  speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  en¬ 
closed  was  about  half  an  acre.  Within  this  ram¬ 
part  all  the  arms,  the  ammunition  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  settlement  were  collected,  and  several 
huts  of  thin  plank  were  built.  When  these  pre¬ 
parations  were  completed,  the  men  of  Kenmare 
began  to  make  vigorous  reprisals  on  their  Irish 
neighbours,  seized  robbers,  recovered  stolen  pro¬ 
perty,  and  continued  during  some  weeks  to  act 
in  all  things  as  an  independent  commonwealth. 
The  government  was  carried  on  by  elective  off! 
cers,  to  whom  every  member  of  the  society  swore 
fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Ken¬ 
mare  were  thus  bestirring  themselves,  similar 
preparations  for  defence  were  made  by  larger 
communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great  numbers  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country, 
and  repaired  to  those  towns  which  had  been 
founded  and  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  bri¬ 
dling  the  native  population,  and  which,  though 
recently  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman 
Catholic  magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Protestants.  A  considerable  body  of  armed  colo¬ 
nists  mustered  at  Sligo,  another  at  Charleville,  a 
third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still  more  formidable  at 
Bandon.f  But  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
English ry  during  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  river  which 
joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  known  by 
the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The  stream 
and  both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every  side 
by  natural  forests.  Enniskillen  consisted  of  about 
eighty  dwellings  clustering  round  an  ancient  cas¬ 
tle.  The  inhabitants  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  Protestants,  and  boasted  that  their  town 
had  been  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the 
terrible  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  Early 
in  December  they  received  from  Dublin  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  two  companies  of  Popish  infantry 
were  to  be  immediately  quartered  on  them.  The 
alarm  of  the  little  community  was  great,  and  the 
greater  because  it  was  known  that  a  preaching 
friar  had  been  exerting  himself  to  inflame  the 
Irish  population  of  the  neighbourhood  against  the 
heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  taken.  Come 
what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted. 
Yet  the  means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not  ten 
pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  firelocks  fit  for  use, 
could  be  collected  within  the  walls.  Messen¬ 
gers  were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon 
the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue ; 
and  the  summons  was  gallantly  obeyed.  In  a 
few  hours  two  hundred  foot  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  had  assembled.  Tyrconnel’s  soldiers 
were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with  them 
a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be  distributed 
among  the  peasantry.  The  peasantry  greeted 

*  Exact  relation  of  the  Persecutions,  Robberies,  and 
Losses,  sustained  by  the  Protestants  of  Killmare  in  Ireland, 
1689  ;  Smith’s  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  Kerry,  1756. 

t  Ireland's  Lamentation,  licensed  May  18.  1689. 

J  A  True  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling 
men,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  Rector  of  Kilskerrie,  and  one 
of  the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  an  Eyewitness 
thereof  and  Actor  therein,  licensed  J  an.  15,  1689-90  ;  A 
lurther  Impartial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  the  Innis- 
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the  royal  standard  wi  h  delight,  and  accompanied 
the  march  in  great  numbers.  The  townsmen 
and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked, 
came  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  intruders. 
The  officers  of  James  had  expected  no  resistance. 
They  were  confounded  when  they  saw  confront¬ 
ing  them  a  column  of  foot  flanked  by  a  large  body 
of  moifnted  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  I  he  crowd 
of  camp  followers  ran  away  in  terror.  The  sol¬ 
diers  made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it  might 
be  called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  they 
were  thirty  miles  olfat  Cavan  J 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victory, 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  defence  of  Enniskillen  and  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had 
recently  been  deprived  of  bis  commission  by 
Tyreonnel,  and  bad  since  been  living  on  an  estate 
in  Fermanagh,  was  appointed  Governor,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were 
enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition.  As 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths 
were  employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastening 
scythes  on  poles.  All  the  country  houses  round 
Lough  Erne  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Pa¬ 
pist  was  suffered  to  be  at  large  in  the  town;  and  the 
friar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his  eloquence 
against  the  Englishry  was  thrown  into  prison. § 

The  other  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  was 
a  place  of  more  importance.  Eighty  years  before, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  last  struggle  of 
the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnel  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  James  the  First,  the  ancient  city  of  Derry 
had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chiefs ; 
the  inhabitants  had  been  slaughtered  and  the 
houses  reduced  to  ashes.  The  insurgents  were 
speedily  put  down  and  punished  :  the  government 
resolved  to  restore  the  ruined  town :  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them  in  their  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  the  ground  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Derry,  and  about  six.  thousand  English 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood. II 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and  uninha¬ 
bited,  is  now  enriched  by  industry,  embellished 
by  tas  e,  and  pleasing  even  to  eyes  accustomed  tt 
the  well-tilled  fields  and  stately  manor  houses  of 
England.  A  new  city  soon  arose,  which,  on  ao 
count  of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  em 
pire,  was  called  Londonderry.  The  building- 
covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  which 
overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle,  then 
whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.f  On  tint 
highest  ground  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church 
which,  though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gotliw 
architecture  was  lost,  and  though  ill  qualified  to 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  awful  temples  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 
Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  palace  of  the  Bishop, 
whose  see  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Ira- 
land.  The  city  was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse; 
and  the  principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the  arms, 
of  which  met  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond 
The  original  houses  have  been  either  rebuilt  of 
so  much  repaired  that  their  ancient  character  can 
no  longer  be  traced ;  but  many  of  them  were 

killine  men,  by  Captain  William  Mac  Cormick,  one  of  thi 

first  that  took  up  Arms,  1691. 

$  Hamilton’s  True  Relation;  Mac  Cormick’s  Further 
Impartial  Account. 

II  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Society,  1822 ;  Mr.  Heath’* 
interesting  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gro¬ 
cers,  Appendix  17. 

IT  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  preservation  of  Ireland 
licensed  July  17,  16S9. 
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standing  within  living  mpmory.  They  were  in 
general  two  stories  in  height ;  and  some  of  them 
had  stone  staircases  on  the  outside.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  were  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  which  the 
whole  circumference  was  little  less  than  a  mile. 
On  the  bastions  were  planted  nulverins  and  sakers 
presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds  of  London  to  the 
colony.  On  some  of  these  ancient  guns,  which 
have  done  memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
devices  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  of  the 
Vintners'  Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company,  are  still  discernible* 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of  Anglosaxon 
blood.  They  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  country 
or  of  one  church  :  but  F.nglishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
EPi  seopalians  and  Presbyterians,  seem  to  have 
*  generally  lived  together  in  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  common 
antipathy  to  the  Irish  race  and  to  the  Popish  reli¬ 
gion  During  the  rebellion  of  164  I,  Londonderry 
had  resolutely  held  out  against  the  native  chief¬ 
tains,  and  had  been  repeated  ly  besieged  in  vain  f 
Since  the  Restoration  the  city  had  prospered.  The 
Foyle,  when  the  tide  was  high,  brought  up  ships 
of  lar*e  burden  to  the  quay.  The  fisheries  throve 
greatly.  The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes 
so  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fish  into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of 
salmon  caught  annually  was  estimated  at  eleven 
hundred  thousand  pounds’  weight.^ 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm 
wh  ch,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  was 
general  among  the  Protestants  settled  in  Ireland. 
It  was  known  that  the  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  were  laying  in  pikes  and  knives. 
Priests  had  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  Puritan  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  had  little  right  to  complain,  about 
the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and  the  judg¬ 
ments  which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself  by 
sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race.  Rumours  from 
various  quarters  and  anonymous  letters  in  various 
hands  agreed  in  naming  the  ninth  of  December 
as>  the  day  fixed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  strangers. 
While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated  by 
these  reports,  news  came  that  a  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  Papists, commanded  by  a  Papist, 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to  occupy 
Londonderry,  and  was  already  on  the  march  from 
Coleraine.  The  consternation  was  extreme.  Some 
were  fur  closing  the  gates  and  resisting;  some  for 
submitting;  some  for  temporising.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  had,  like  the  other  corporations  of  Ireland, 
been  remodelled.  The  magistrates  were  men  of 
low  station  and  character  Among  them  was 
only  one  person  of  Anglosaxon  extraction  ;  and 
he  had  turned  Papist.  In  such  rulers  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  could  place  no  confidence. §  The  Bishop, 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nontesistanee  which  he  had  preached 
during  many  years,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go 
patiently  to  the  slaughter  rather  than  incur  the 

*  These  things  I  observed  or  learned  on  the  spot. 

t  Thu  he«t  account  that  I  have  seen  of  what  passed  at 
Londonderry  during  the  war  which  began  in  1641,  is  in 
Dr.  Keid's  History  of  the  Presbyter  .an  Church  in  Ireland. 

t  The  Interest  of  England  iu  the  Preservation  of  Ire- 
laud  ;  1689. 

\  My  authority  for  this  unfavourable  account  of  the 
corporal  ion  is  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  Londeriad.  This 
extraordinary  work  must  have  been  written  very  soon 
after  I h ••  events  to  which  it  relates;  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
Robert.  Unehfort  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
Rocb  fort  a  as  S’  t  aker  from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  ha  i 
no  invention;  he  had  evidently  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  city  w  hich  lie  celebrated:  and  his  doggerel  is  conse- i 
qi’ently  notwitliout  historical  value,  lie  savs  : 


guilt  of  disobeying  the  Lord's  Anointed  ’  Antrim 
was  meanwhile  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
length  the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his  troops 
arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Foyle.  There 
was  then  no  bridge;  but  there  was  a  ferry  which 
kept  up  a  constant  communication  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  ;  and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment 
from  Antrim’s  regiment  crossed.  The  officers  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  gate,  produced  a  warrant 
directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  demanded 
admittance  and  quarters  for  his  Majesty's  soldiers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young  appren¬ 
tices,  most  of  whom  appear,  from  their  names, 
to  have  been  of  Scottish  birth  or  descent,  flew 
to  the  guard  room,  armed  themselves,  seized 
the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate, 
closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  King’s  officers,  and  let 
down  the  portcullis.  James  Morison,  a  citizen 
more  advanced  in  years,  addressed  the  intruders 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised  them  to  he 
gone.  They  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gate 
till  they  heard  him  cry,  “  Bring  a  great  gun  this 
way.”  They  then  thought  it  time  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  shot  They  retreated,  re-embarked, 
and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  flame  had  already  spread.  The 
whole  city  was  up.  The  other  gates  were  se¬ 
cured.  Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  every¬ 
where.  The  magazines  were  opened.  Muskets 
and  gunpowder  were  distributed.  Messengers 
were  sent,  under  cover  of 'the  following  night, 
to  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  bishop  expostulated  in  vain.  It 
is  indeed  probable  that  the  vehement  and  daring 
young  Scotchmen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on 
this  occasion  had  little  respect  for  his  office. 
One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  discourse  with  which 
he  interrupted  the  military  preparations  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  A  good  sermon,  my  lord  ;  a  very 
good  sermon  ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  hear  it 
just  now. ”11 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood 
promptly  obeyed  the  summons  of  Londonderry. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  hundreds  of  horse 
and  foot  came  by  various  roads  to  the  city. 
Antrim,  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to 
risk  an  attack,  or  not  disposed  to  take  on  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  commencing  a  civil 
war  without  further  orders,  retired  with  his 
troops  to  Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  would 
have  irritated  Tyrconnel  into  taking  some 
desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his  savage  and 
imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the 
news  almost  to  madness.  But,  after  wreaking 
his  rage,  as  usual,  on  his  wig,  he  became  some¬ 
what  calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering  nature 
had  just  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  marching  unopposed  to  London.  Almost 
every  county  and  every  great  town  in  England 

“  For  burgesses  and  freemen  they  had  chose 
Broguemakers,  batchers,  raps,  and  such  as  those: 

In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  British  parents,  except  Buchanan.” 

This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described  as 
“  A  knave  all  o’er, 

For  he  had  learned  to  tell  his  beads  before.” 

||  See  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Dublin,  on  .Tan.  31, 
1669.  The  text  is  “  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake.” 

^  Walker’s  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry.  16*9:  Mac¬ 
kenzie's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1689;  An 
Apology  for  the  failures  charged  on  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Walker's  Account  of  the  late  Siege  of  Derry.  1689  ;  A  Light 
i  to  the  Blind.  Th  s  last  wtJrk,  a  manuscript  i » ■  the  posses- 
|  sion  of  Lord  Fiugal,  is  the  work  of  a  zealous  Roman 
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had  declared  for  him.  James,  deserted  by  his 
ablest,  captains  and  by  his  nearest  relatives, 
had  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  inva¬ 
ders,  and  had  issued  writs  convoking  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  While  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain, 
the  Viceroy  could  not  venture  to  take  a  bloody 
revenge  on  the  refractory  Protestants  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to 
affect  for  a  time  a  clemency  and  moderation 
which  were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his  dis¬ 
position.  The  task  of  quieting  the  Englishry 
of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart, 
Viscount  Mountjoy.  Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  members  of  the  Established  Church  who 
still  held  office  in  Ireland.  He  was  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  which  an  uncommonly  large 
proportion  of  the  Englishry  had  been  suffered 
to  remain.  At  Dublin  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
small  circle  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who 
had,  under  his  presidency,  formed  themselves 
into  a  Royal  Society,  the  image,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
Ulster,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  connected, 
his  name  was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  colo¬ 
nists.*  /  He  hastened  with  his  regiment  to 
Londonderry,  and  was  well  received  there. 
For  it  was  well  known  that,  though  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he 
was  not  less  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion.  The  citizens  readily  permitted  him 
to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  garrison 
exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenant-colonel,  Robert 
Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of  Governor. f 

The  news  of  Mountjoy’s  visit  to  Ulster  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  defenders  of  Enniskil¬ 
len.  Some  gentlemen  deputed  by  that  town 
waited  on  him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but 
were  disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they 
found  “  My  advice  to  you  is,”  he  said,  “  to 
submit  to  the  King’s  authority.”  “  What,  my 
Lord,”  said  one  of  the  deputies;  “  Are  we  to 
sit  still  and  let  ourselves  be  butchered?” 
“The  King,”  said  Mountjoy,  “will  protect 
you.”  “  If  all  that  we  hear  be  true,”  said  the 
deputy,  “  his  Majesty  will  find  it  hard  enough 
to  protect  himself.”  The  conference  ended  in 
this  unsatisfactory  manner.  Enniskillen  still 
kept  its  attitude  of  defiance  ;  and  Mountjoy 
returned  to  Dublin. J 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident 
that  James  could  not  protect  himself.  It  was 
known  in  Ireland  that  he  had  tied  ;  that  he  had 
been  [.topped :  that  he  had  fled  again ;  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  realm,  and  had  issued  letters 
summoning  a  Convention. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  request 
the  Prince  had  assumed  the  government,  had 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  take  the  state  of 
Ireland  into  his  immediate  consideration  ;  and 
he  had  in  reply  assured  them  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom. 

Catholic  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  England.  Large  extracts 
from  it  arc  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS.  The  date  in  the 
titlepage  is  1711. 

*  As  to  Monntjov’s  character  and  position,  see  Claren-  j 
don’s  letters  from  Ireland,  particularly  that  to  Lord  Dart- | 
mouth  of  Feb  8,  and  that  to  Evelyn  of  Feb.  14,  1680-fr  < 
MBon  officier,  et  hoinine  d’eeprit,”  says  Araux. 


i  His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of  utterly 
disregarding  this  promise:  nay,  they  alleged 
that  he  purposely  suffered  Ireland  to  sink 
]  deeper  and  deeper  in  calamity.  Haliax,  they 
said,  had,  with  cruel  and  perfidious  ingenuity, 
devised  this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention 
under  a  species  of  duress;  and  the  trick  had 
succeeded  but  too  well.  The  vote  which  called 
William  to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed 
so  easily  hut  for  the  extreme  dangers  which 
threatened  the  state ;  and  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that 
those  dangers  had  become  extreme. g  As  this 
accusation  rests  on  no  proof,  those  who  repeat 
it  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  some  course 
clearly  better  than  the  course  which  William 
took  was  open  to  him  ;  and  this  they  rill  find 
a  difficult  task.  If  indeed  he  could,  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  have 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  king¬ 
dom  might  perhaps,  after  a  shc-t  struggle,  or 
without  a  struggle,  have  submitted  to  his  in- 
thority ;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  cala¬ 
mities  might  have  been  averted.  But  the 
factious  orators  and  pamphleteers,  who,  much 
at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending 
such  an  expedition,  would  have  been  perplexed 
if  they  had  been  required  to  find  the  men,  the 
ships,  and  the  funds.  The  English  army  had 
lately  been  arrayed  against  him  :  part  of  it 
was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  and  the 
whole  was  utterly  disorganized.  Of  the  army 
which  he  had  brought  from  Holland  not  a  regi¬ 
ment  could  be  spared.  He  had,  found  the 
treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in 
arrijjir.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any 
p.irt'of  the  public  revenue.  Tlidse  who  lent 
him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but  his  bare 
word.  It  was  only  by  the  patriotic  liberality 
of  the  merchants  of  London  that  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  defray  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern¬ 
ment  till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It  is 
surely  unjust  to  blame  bim  for  not  instantly 
fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament 
sufficient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  settled,  it  would  not  be  in.  his  power 
to  interfere  effectually  by  arms  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  nego¬ 
tiation  would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not,  on  this 
occasion,  shown  his  usual  sagacity.  He  ought, 
they  said,  to  have  known  that  it  was  absurd  to 
expect  submission  from  Tyrconnel.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  men 
who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and 
whose  interest  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
sincerity.  A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  property  in  Ireland,  was 
held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James’s  Square. 
They  advised  the  Prince  to  try  whether  the 
Lord  Deputy  might  not  be  induced  to  capitu¬ 
late  on  honourable  and  advantageous  terms. || 
In  truth  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered.  For,  fierce  as  were 
his  passions,  they  never  made  him  forgetful  of 
his  interest;  and  he  might  well  doubt  whether 
it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years 
and  health,  to  retire  from  business  with  full 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with  high  rank 

f  Walker’s  Account;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

+  Mac  Cormick's  Further  Impartial  Account. 

i  Burnet,  i.  807 :  and  the  notes  by  Swift  aod  Dartmouth. 
Tutchin,  in  the  Observator,  repeats  this  idle  calumny. 

II  The  Orange  Gazette.  Jan-  10.  1688 (8> 
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and  with  an  ample  fortune,  rather  than  to  stake 
his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war 
against  the  whole  power  of  England.  It  is 
certain  that  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
yield.  He  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  counsel 
with  Mountjoy,  and  with  others,  who,  though 
they  had  not  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  and  to  the  English  connection. 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which  William 
was  justified  in  expecting  the  most  judicious 
counsel,  there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.  No  Bri¬ 
tish  statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation 
throughout  Europe  as  Sir  William  Temple. 
H^s  diplomatic  skill  had,  twenty  years  before, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He 
had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend  to  the 
United  .Provinces  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau. 
Fie  had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendly  confi¬ 
dence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  ne¬ 
gotiated  that  marriage  to  which  England  owed 
her  recent  deliverance.  With  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  Temple  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
well  acquainted.  His  family  had  considerable 
property  there :  he  had  himself  resided  there 
during  several  years:  he  had  represented  the 
county  of  Carlow  in  parliament;  and  a  large 
part  of  his  income  was  derived  from  a  lucrative 
Irish  office.  There  was  no  height  of  power,  of 
rank,  or  of  opulence,  to  which,  he  might  not 
have  risen,  if  he  would  have  consented  to  quit 
his  retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  the 
weight  of  his  name  to  the  new  government. 
But  power,  rank,  and  opulence  had  less  attrac¬ 
tion  for  his  Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and 
security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  invi¬ 
tations,  and  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  books,  his  tulips,  and  his  pineapples,  in 
rural  seclusion.  With  some  hesitation,  however, 
he  consented  to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into 
the  service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  John  Temple  was  employed  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  high  importance  ;  and,  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  Ireland,  his  opinion,  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  agree  with  his  fa¬ 
ther’s,  had  great  weight.  The  young  politician 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  services 
of  an  agent  eminently  qualified  to  bring  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family 
which  had  sprung  from  a  noble  Scottish  stock, 
but  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
which  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
In  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall, 
during  those  scandalous  years  of  jubilee  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration  the  Ha- 
miltons  were  preeminently  conspicuous.  The 
long  fair  ringlets,  the'  radiant  bloom,  and  the 
languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely  Elizabeth 
still  charm  us  on  the  canvass  of  Lely.  She  had 
the  glory  of  achieving  no  vulgar  conquest.  It 
was  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for 
her  flippant  wit  to  overcome  the  aversion  which 
the  coldhearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  felt  for 
the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  brothers,  An¬ 
thony,  became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant 
and  dissolute  society  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  dissolute  mem¬ 
bers.  He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the  book 
which  is,  of  all  books,  the  most  exquisitely 
French,  both  in  spirit  and  in  manner.  Another 
brother,  named  Richard,  had,  in  foreign  ser¬ 


vice,  gained  some  military  experience.  His  wit 
and  politeness  had  distinguished  him  even  in 
the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an 
exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Great 
King,  the  wife  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  she  had  not  seem-  <i 
to  be  displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her  pre¬ 
sumptuous  admirer.*  The  adventurer  had  sub¬ 
sequently  returned  to  his  native  country,  had 
been  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  When  the  Dutch  invasion  was  ex¬ 
pected,  he  came  across  Saint  George’s  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  Tyrconnel  sent  to  rein¬ 
force  the  royal  army.  After  the  flight  of  James, 
those  troops  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Richard  Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace 
with  what  was  now  the  ruling  power,  but  de¬ 
clared  himself  confident  that,  if  he  were  sent  to 
Dublin,  he  could  conduct  the  negotiation  which 
had  been  opened  there  to  a  happy  close  If  he 
failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  return  to  Lond-  i 
in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in  Ireland  was 
known  to  he  great  :  his  honour  had  never  been 
questioned  ;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Temple  family.  John  Temple  declared  that  he 
would  answer  for  Richard  Hamilton  as  for  him¬ 
self.  Tliis  guarantee  was  thought  sufficient. :  and 
Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assuring  his  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel 
to  reason.  The  offers  which  he  was  authorized 
to  make  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  personally  were  most  liberal  | 

It  is  not  impossible  that.  Hamilton  may  have 
really  meant  to  perform  his  promise  But  when 
he  arrived  at  Dublin  he  found  that  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his  power. 
The  hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine 
or  feigned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had  found  tnat 
he  had  no  longer  a  choice.  He  had  with  little 
difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  suscep¬ 
tible  Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond 
his  skill.  Rumours  were  abroad  that  the  Vice¬ 
roy  was  corresponding  with  the  tnirlish;  and 
these  rumours  had  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The 
cry  of  the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared 
to  sell  them  for  wealth  and  honours,  they  would 
burn  the  Castle  and  him  in  it,  and  would  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France  J 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or 
falsely,  that  he  had  never  harboured  any 
thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time.  Yet,  before  he  openly  declared 
against  the  English  settlers,  and  against  Eng¬ 
land  herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had 
hitherto  been  true  to  the  cause  of  James,  but 
who,  it  was  well  known,  would  never  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression 
of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of 
friendship  and  of  pacific  intentions- were  not 
spared.  It  was  a  sacred  duty,  Tyrconnel  said, 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  seemed'to  be  im¬ 
pending.  King  James  himsi  If,  if  he  understood 
the  whole  case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  friends 
|  to  engage  at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise 
which  must  be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 

|  He  would  permit  them,  he  would  command 
them,  to  submit  to  necessity,  aud  to  reserve 
i  themselves  for  better  times.  If  any  man  ol 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  la  Fav«*tte. 

t  Burnet,  i.  808  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  320;  Commons*  Jou 
rials,  July  29,  1689. 

i  Avaux  to  Lewis,  Mar.  25,  April  4,  1689. 
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weight,  loyal,  able,  and  well  informed,  would] 
repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain  the  state 
of  things,  his  Majesty  would  easily  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Would  Mountjoy  undertake  this  most 
honourable  and  important  mission?  Mountjoy 
hesitated,  and  suggested  that  some  person  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  King  shou'd  be 
the  messenger.  Tyrconnel  swore,  ranted,  de 
clared  that,  unless  King  James  were  wed  ad¬ 
vised,  Ireland  would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell,  and 
insisted  that  Mountjoy  should  go  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  loyal  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and  should  be  accompanied  by 
Chief  Baron  ltice,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  in  the 
royal  favour.  Mountjoy  yielded.  The  two  am¬ 
bassadors  depaited  together,  but  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  commissions.  Rice  was  charged  to  tell 
James  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart, 
and  had  been  sent  to  France  only  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Ireland  might  be  deprived  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  leader.  The  King  was  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  if  he  would  show  himself  there  with 
a  French  force,  he  might  speedily  retrieve  his 
fallen  fortunes.*  The  Chief  Baron  carried  with 
him  other  instructions  which  were  probably 
kept  secret  even  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains.  If  James  should  be  unwilling  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  native  population  of 
Ireland,  Rice  was  directed  to  request  a  private 
audience  of  Lewis,  and  to  offer  to  make  the 
island  a  province  of  France. f 

As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had  departed, 
Tyrconnel  set  himself  to  prepare  for  the  con¬ 
flict  which  had  become  inevitable  ;  and  he  was 
strenuously  assisted  by  the  faithless  Hamilton. 
The  Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and  the 
call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promptitude  and 
enthusiasm.  The  flag  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin 
was  embroidered  with  the  words,  “Now  or 
never  :  now  and  for  ever  and  those  words  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  whole  island.!  Never  in 
modern  Europe  has  there  been  such  a  rising 
up  of  a  whole  people.  The  habits  of  the  Celtic 
peasant  were  such  that  he  made  no  sacrifice  in 
quitting  his  potato  ground  for  the  camp.  He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.  He  feared 
work  far  more  than  danger.  1 1  is  national  and 
religious  feelings  had,  during  three  years,  been 
exasperated  by  the  constant  application  of  sti¬ 
mulants.  At  every  fair  and  market  he  had 
heard  that  a  good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the 
tyrants  who  spoke  Saxon  and  lived  in  slated 
houses  were  about  to  be  swept  away,  and  that 
the  land  would  again  belong  to  its  own  children. 
By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins 
had  nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  pre¬ 
dicted  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed  race. 
The  priests,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  those 
old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
ruined,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  na¬ 
tive  population,  had,  from  a  thousand  altars, 
charged  every  Catholic  to  show  his  seal  for  the 
true  Church  by  providing  weapons  against  the 

'  Life  of  Times,  u  321$  Mountjoy'e  Circular 

Letter.  .Ian  10,  16SS-9 .  Kinvr’  iv  S.  In  *•  Light  to 

tho  Blind,'’  Tyrconnol’s  **  wise  dissimulation”  is  com- 
xnemliMl.  f  Avaux  to  Lewis.  April  13  (23V  1689. 

X  Printed  Letter  from  Dublin,  Feb.  25,  1689;  Mephibo- 
ghoth  and  Zibft,  10S9. 

g  Tho  connection  of  the  priests  with  the  old  Irish  families 
Is  mentioned  in  Petty’s  Political  Anatomy  of  1 rebind  See 
•he  Miort  View  by  a  Clergyman  lately  escaped,  1089  ;  Ire¬ 
land's  Lamentation,  by  ho  English  Prote^i ant  that  lately 
narrowly  escaped  with  lit''  from  thence,  1689  ;  A  True  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  persou  who  with  great  i 
difficulty  left  Dublin.  1689  King,  ii.  7.  Avaux  confirms  • 
all  that  these  waiters  say  about  the  Irish  ofiicers. 


day  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  try  the 
chances’of  battle  in  her  cause.  The  army,  which, 
under  Ormond,  had  consisted  of  only  eight  regi¬ 
ments,  was  now  increased  to  forty-eight:  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full  to  overflowing.  It  was 
impossible  to  find  at  short  notice  one  tenth  of 
the  number  of  good  officers  which  was  required. 
Commissions  were  scattered  profusely  among 
idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
good  Irish  families.  Yet  even  thus  the  supply 
of  captains  and  lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  many  companies  were  commanded 
by  oobblers,  tailors  and  footmen. § 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very  small.  The 
private  had  only  threepence  a  day.  One  half 
only  of  this  pittance  was  ever  given  him  in 
money  ;  and  that  half  was  often  in  arrear.  But 
a  far  more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
stipend  was  the  prospect  of  boundless  license. 
If  the  government  allowed  him  less  than  suf¬ 
ficed  for  his  wants,  it  was  not  extreme  to  mark 
the  means  by  which  he  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Though  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  Celtic  and  Roman  Catholic,  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  belonged 
to  the  Protestant  Englishry.  The  garners,  the 
cellars,  above  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
minority,  were  abandoned  to  the  majority. 
Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  de¬ 
voured  by  bands  of  marauders  who  overran 
almost  every  barony  in  the  island.  For  the 
arming  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some  weapon, 
a  pike,  a  long  knife  called  a  skean,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  a  strong  ashen  stake,  pointed  and 
hardened  in  the  fire.  The  very  women  were 
exhorted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry 
skeans.  Every  smith,  every  carpenter,  every 
cutler,  was  at  constant  work  on  guns  and  blades. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod.  If 
any  Protestant  artisan  refused  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture  of  implements  which  were  to  be 
used  against  his  nation  and  his  religion,  he  was 
flung  into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that,  at 
the  end  of  February,  at  least  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Irishmen  were  in  arms.  Near  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  were  soldiers.  The  rest  were 
banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentiousness  the 
Government  affected  to  disapprove,  but  did  not 
really  exert  itself  to  suppress.  The  Protestants 
not  only  were  not  protected,  but  were  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  protect  themselves.  It  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  and  hostile  population.  A  day  was 
fixed  on  which  they  were  to  bring  all  their 
swords  and  firelocks  to  the  parish  churches  ; 
and  it  was  notified  that  every  Protestant  house 
in  which,  after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be 
found,  should  be  given  up  to  be  sacked  by  the 
soldiers.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  that 
any  knave  might,  by  hiding  a  spear  head  or  an 
old  gun  barrel  in  a  corner  of  a  mansion,  bring 
utter  ruin  on  the  owner.  || 

II  At  the  French  War  Office  is  a  report  on  the  State  of 
Ireland  in  February,  1089.  In  that,  report  it  is  said  that 
the  Irish  who  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  were  forty-five  thou- 
i  sand,  and  that  the  number  would  have  been  a  hundred 
thousand  if  all  who  volunteered  had  been  ‘admitted.  See 
the  Sad  and  Lamentable  Condition  of  the  Protestants  in 
i  Ireland,  1689  :  Hamilton’s  True  Relation,  1090;  The  State 
of  Papist  and  Protestant  Properties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land.  1089;  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  Peopla 
of  England  how  Matters  were  carried  on  all  along  in  Ire¬ 
land,  licensed  Aug.  10.  1089:  Letter  from  Lublin.  1089; 
Ireland's  Lamentation,  1689;  Compleat  History  oi  the  Life 
and  Military  Actions  of  ltichard,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  Gene* 
ralissimo  of  all  the  Irish  forces  now  in  anus,  16S9. 
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Chief  .Tusti  >e  Keating,  himself  a  Protestant, 
aiui  almost  the  only  Protestant  who  still  held 
a  great  place  in  Ireland,  struggled  courage¬ 
ously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  order  against 
the  united  strength  of  the  government  and  the 
populace.  At  the  Wicklow  assizes  of  that 
spring,  he,  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  set  forth 
with  great  strength  of  language  the  miserable 
state  of  the  country.  Whole  counties,  he  said, 
were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling  the 
vultures  and  ravens  which  follow  the  march  of 
an  army.  Most  of  these  wretches  were  not 
soldiers.  They  acted  under  no  authority  known 
to  the  lawr.  Yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  encouraged  and  screened 
by  some  who  were  in  high  command.  How 
else  could  it  be  that  a  market  overt  for  plunder 
should  be  held  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
capital  ?  The  stories  which  travellers  told  of 
the  savage  Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  wore  realised  in  Leinster.  Nothing  wTns 
more  common  than  for  an  honest  man  to  lie 
clown  rich  in  docks  and  herds  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a  beggar. 
It  was  however  to  small  purpose  that  Keating 
attempted,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  anarchy, 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Priests 
and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the  bench  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  the  judge  and  coun¬ 
tenancing  the  robbers.  One  ruffian  escaped 
because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear.  Another 
declared  that  he  had  armed  himself  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  orders  of  his  cpiritual  guide  and  to 
the  example  of  many  persons  of  higher  station 
than  himself,  whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in 
Court.  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they 
were  called,  were  convicted:  the  worst  crimi¬ 
nals  escaped  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  indignantly 
told  the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the  "public 
ruin  lay  at  their  door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in  Wicklow,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  districts  more  barbarous  and  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  seat  of  government.  Keating  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who  stren¬ 
uously  exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
Indeed,  Nugent.,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
criminal  court  of  the  realm,  declared  on  the 
bench  at  Cork,  that,  without  violence  and  spolia¬ 
tion,  the  intentions  of  the  Government  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at 
that  conjuncture  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil,  f 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place 
within  a  few  weeks  would  be  incredible,  if  it 
were  not  attested  by  witnesses  unconnected 
with  each  other  and  attached  to  very  different 
interests.  There  is  a  close,  nnd  sometimes 
almost  a  verbal  agreement  between  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  by  Protestants,  who,  during  that 
reign  of  terror,  escaped,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  envoys,  commissaries,  and  captains  of 

*  See  till*  proceedings  in  the  State  Trials,  t  King.  iii.  10. 

J  Ten  years,  says  the  French  ambassador ;  twenty  years, 
says  a  Protestant  fugitive. 

\  Animadversions  on  the  proposal  for  sending  back  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  :  1680-90. 

II  King,  iii.  10:  Tbe  Sad  batata  and  Condition  of  Ireland, 
as  represented  in  a  letter  from  a  Worthy  Person  who  was 
in  Dublin  on  Friday  last.  March  4.  1GS  1 ;  short  View  by  a 
Clergyman.  1(589:  Lamentation  of  Ireland.  1689  :  Compleat 
History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Richard.  Far]  of  Tvr- 
connel,  1689  :  The  Royal  Voyage,  atted  in  1689  and  1690. 
TI is  drama,  which,  1  believe,  was  performed  at  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  a  curious  class  of 
compositions,  utterly  destitute  of  literary  merit,  but  valu¬ 
able  as  showing  what  were  then  the  most  successful  clap¬ 
traps  for  an  audieuoe  composed  of  the  common  people. 


Lewis.  All  agreed  in  declaring  that  it  would 
take  many  years  to  repair  the  waste  which  had 
been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed 
peasantry. J  Some  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy 
had  mansions  richly  furnished,  and  sideboards 
gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  nnd  chargers.  All 
this  wealth  disappeared.  One  house,  in  which 
there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  plate,  was  left  without  a  spoon  $  But  the 
chief  riches  of  Ireland  consisted  in  cattle.  In¬ 
numerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast 
expanse  of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with  the 
moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  one  gen¬ 
tleman  possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep  and 
four  thousand  oxen.  The  freebooters  who  now 
overspread  the  country  belonged  to  a  class 
which  was  accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
sour  whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded 
meat  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich.  These 
men  at  first  revelled  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  tho 
savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured  down  from 
the  forests  of  the  north  on  Italy,  revelled  in 
Massic  and  Falernian  wines.  The  Protestants 
described  with  contemptuous  disgust  the  strange 
gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated  slaves  The 
carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to  cinders, 
sometimes  still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  loathsome  decay,  were  torn  to  pieces  and 
swallowed  without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those 
marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being 
often  in  want  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the 
steer  in  his  own  skin.  An  absurd  tragicomedy 
is  still  extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and  the 
following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for  the 
amusement  of  the  English  populace.  A  crowd 
of  half  naked  savages  appeared  on  the  stage, 
howling  a  Celtic  °ong  and  dancing  round  an  ox. 
They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks  out  of  the 
animal  while  still  alive,  and  to  fling  the  bleed¬ 
ing  flesh  on  the  coals.  In  truth  the  barbarity 
and  filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Rapparees 
was  such  as  the  dramatists  of  Grub  Street  could 
scarcely  caricature.  When  Lent  began,  the 
plunderers  generally  ceased  to  devour,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow 
merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often 
a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  often  a  herd  of  fifty  or 
sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered.  Tho  beasts  were 
flayed ;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried 
away ;  and  the  bodies  were  left  to  poison  the 
air.  The  French  ambassador  reported  to  his 
master  that,  in  six  weeks,  fifty  thousand  horned 
cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were 
rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country. 
The  number  of  sheep  that  were  butchered 
during  the  same  time  was  popularly  said  to  have 
been  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  || 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be  framed  of 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  during 
this  fearful  conflict  of  races  must  necessarily 
be  very  inexact.  We  are  not,  however,  abso¬ 
lutely  without  materials  for  such  an  estimate. 

“The  end  of  this  play,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface.  '  is 
chiefly  to  expose  the  perfidious,  base,  cowardly,  nnd  bloody 
nature  of  the  Irish.’’  The  account  which  the  fugitive 
Protestants  give  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  ra' tie  is  eon- 
firmed  by  Avaux  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  April  13  (23), 
1689.  and  Ivy  Desgrigny  in  a  letter  to  Louvnis,  dated  May 
17  (27).  1690.  Most  of  the  Despatches  written  by  Avaux 
during  his  mission  to  Ireland  are  contained  in  a  volume 
of  w hich  a  very  few  copies  were  printed  at  the  Kngli-h 
Foreign  Office.  Of  many  I  have  also  copies  made  at  the 
I’rench  Foreign  Office.  The  letters  of  Desgrigny.  who  was 
employed  in  the  Commissariat,  1  found  m  the  Library  of 
tire  French  War  Office.  I  cannot  toostrongly  express  my 
sense  of  the  liberality  and  rourtesy  wills  which  the  im¬ 
mense  and  admirably  arranged  storehouses  of  curious  .n- 
formation  at  Paris  were  thrown  open  to  sue. 
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The  Quakers  were  neither  a  very  numerous 
Dor  a  very  opulent  class.  We  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  were  more  than  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  possessed  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland.  They  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  better  treated  than  any  other  Pro¬ 
testant  sect.  James  had  always  been  partial 
to  them:  they  own  that  Tyrconnel  did  his  best 
to  protect  them;  and  they  seem  to  have  found 
favour  even  in  the  sight  of  the  Rappareos.* 
Yet  the  Quakers  computed  their  pecuniary 
losses  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  f 

In  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  English  settlers,  few 
as  they  were  and  dispersed,  to  offer  any  effec¬ 
tual  resistance  to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
aboriginal  population.  Charleville,  Mallow, 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Ban- 
don,  where  the  Protestants  had  mustered  in 
considerable  force,  was  reduced  by  Lieutenant 
General  Macarthy,  an  Irish  officer  who  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Celtic  houses,  and  who  had  long  served,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army.  J  The 
people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fast¬ 
ness  till  they  were  attacked  by  three  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  and  till  it  was  known  that 
several  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coming  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded  the 
agent’s  house.  Then  at  length  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  colonists  were  suffered 
to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  scantilj7  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  They  had  no  expe¬ 
rienced  navigator  on  board ;  but  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were 
crowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  Guinea  ship, 
and  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst  and  hun¬ 
ger,  they  reached  Bristol  in  safety. $  When 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident 
that  the  country  seats  which  the  Protestant 
landowners  had  recently  fortified  in  the  three 
southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  de¬ 
fended.  Many  families  submitted,  delivered 
up  their  arms,  and  thought  themselves  happy 
in  escaping  with  life.  But  many  resolute  and 
high-spirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  de¬ 
termined  to  perish  rather  than  yield.  They 
packed  up  such  valuable  property  as  could 
easily  be  carried  away,  burned  whatever  they 
could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
set  out  for  those  parts  in  Ulster  which  were 
the  strongholds  of  their  race  and  of  their  faith. 
Theflowerof  the  Protestantpopulation  of  Muns¬ 
ter  and  Connaught  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  truehearted  in 
Leinster  took  the  road  to  Londonderry. || 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry 
rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  danger. 
At  both  places  the  tidings  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were 
received  with  transports  of  joy.  William  and 
Mary  were  proclaimed  at  Enniskillen  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  pomp 
as  the  little  town  could  furnish  Lundy,  who 

*  “  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  was  that 

they  that  were  in  governmentth-m” - at  the  end  of  1688 

- “  seemed  to  favour  us  and  endeavour  to  preserve 

friends.”  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People 
called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and  Rutty,  Dublin. 
1751 .  King  indeed  (iii.  17)  reproaches  the  Quakers  as  allies 
and  tools  of  the  Papists.  t  Wight  and  Rutty. 

J  Life  of  James,  ii.  327.  Orig.  Mem.  Macarthy  and  his 
feigned  name  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Dangeau. 

{Exact  Relation  of  the  Persecutions.  Robberies,  and  Losses 
Sustained  by  the  Protestants  of  Kilmaro  in  Ireland,  1689. 

g  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  People  of  Eng- 


commnuded  fit  Londonderry,  could  not  venture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  citizens  and  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  there¬ 
fore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  stand  by  that  government,  on 
pain  of  being  considered  a  coward  and  a  trai¬ 
tor.  A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
commission  from  William  and  Mary  which  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  office  ** 

To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  sub¬ 
mission  before  aid  could  arrive  from  England 
was  now  the  chief  object  of  Tyrconnel.  A 
great  force  was  ordered  to  move  northward, 
under  the  command  of  Richard  Hamilton.  This 
man  had  violated  all  the  obligations  which  are 
held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and  soldiers, 
had  broken  faith  with  his  friends  the  Temples, 
had  forfeited  his  military  parole,  and  was  now 
not  ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  general 
against  the  government  to  which  he  was  bound 
to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  His  march 
left  on  the  face  of  the  country  traces  which  the 
most  careless  eye  could  not  during  many  years 
fail  to  discern.  His  army  was  accompanied  hy 
a  rabble,  such  as  Keating  had  well  compared 
to  the  unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm 
wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is  strong. 
The  general  professed  himself  anxious  to  save 
from  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants  who  re¬ 
mained  quietly  at  their  homes;  and  he  most 
readily  gave  them  protections  under  his  hand. 
But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power  he 
might  be  able  to  exercise  over  his  soldiers,  he 
could  not  keep  order  among  the  mob  of  camp- 
followers.  The  country  behind  him  was  a  wil¬ 
derness;  and  soon  the  country  before  him  be¬ 
came  equally  desolate.  For  nt  the  fame  of  his 
approach,  the  colonists  burned  their  furniture, 
pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated  north¬ 
ward.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Dromore,  but  were  broken  and  scattered. 
Then  the  flight  became  wild  and  .tumultuous. 
The  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges  and  burned 
the  ferryboats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the 
Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without 
one  inhabitant.  The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed 
their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no  roof  was 
left  to  shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind. 
The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to 
Enniskillen.  The  day  was  wet  and  stormy. 
The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  piteous 
sight  to  see,  mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the 
women  and  children  weeping,  famished,  and 
toiling  through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees.  All 
Lisburn  fled  to  Antrim  ;  and,  as  the  foes  drew 
nearer,  all  Lisburn  and  Antrim  together  came 
pouring  into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand 
Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age, 
were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  City 
of  Refuge.  There,  at  length,  ou  the  verge  of 
the  ocean,  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed, 
but  will  not  easily  be  subjugated,  the  imperial 
race  turned  desperately  to  bay.ff 

land  how  Matters  were  parried  on  all  along  in  Ireland  by 
the  late  King  James,  licensed  Aug.  16,  1689;  A  true  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a  Person  that  with 
Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  licensed  June  8.  1689 

H  Hamilton’s  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  Men,  16S9. 

**  Waiker’s  Account,  1689. 

tt  Mackenzie's  Narrative:  Mac  Cormack's  Further  Im¬ 
partial  Arcount;  Story’s  Impartial  History  of  th“  Albius 
of  Ireland,  1691 ;  Apology  lor  the  Prot  stunts  of  Ireland: 
Letter  from  Dublin  of  Feb.  26, 1689;  Avauxto  Lewis,  April 
16  (26),  1689. 
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f  Meanwhile  Mountjoy  and  Rice  had  arrived  in 
France.  Mountjoy  was  instantly  put  under  arrest 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastilo.  James  determined 
to  comply  with  the  invitation  which  Rice  had 
brought,  and  applied  to  Lewis  for  the  help  of  a 
French  army.  But  Lewis,  though  he  showed,  as 
to  all  things  which  concerned  the  personal  dig. 
nity  and  comfort  of  his  royal  guests,  a  delicacy 
even  romantic,  and  a  liberality  approaching  to 
profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  Ireland.  He  saw  that  France  would 
have  to  maintain  a  long  war  on  the  Continent 
against  a  formidable  coalition  :  her  expenditure 
must  be  immense;  and,  great  as  were  her  re-, 
sources,  he  felt  it  to  be  important  that  nothing 
should  be  wasted.  He  doubtless  regarded  with 
sincere  commiseration  and  good  will  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so  princely  a 
welcome.  Yet  neither  commiseration  nor  good 
will  could  prevent  him  from  speedily  discovering 
that  his  brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and 
most  perverse  of  human  beings.  The  folly  of 
James,  his  incapacity  to  read  the  characters  of 
men  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy, 
always  most  offensively  displayed  when  wisdom 
enjoined  concession,  his  vacillation,  always  ex¬ 
hibited  most  pitiably  in  emergencies  which  re¬ 
quired  firmness,  had  made  him  an  outcast  from 
England,  and  might,  if  his^ounsels  were  blindly 
followed,  bring  great  calamities  on  France.  As 
a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,  as  a 
confessor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted  by  heretics, 
as  a  near  kinsman  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  hearth  of  that  House, 
he  was  entitled  to  hospitality,  to  tenderness,  to 
respect.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  have  a  stately 
palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  tiiat  the  household 
troops  should  salute  him  with  the  highest  military 
honours,  that  he  should  have  at  his  command  all 
the  hounds  of  the  Grand  Huntsman  and  all  the 
hawks  of  the  Grand  Falconer.  But,  when  a 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and 
army,  had  lost  an  empire  without  striking  a  blow, 
undertook  to  furnish  plans  for  naval  and  military 
expeditions;  when  a  prince,  who  had  been  un¬ 
done  by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper  of 
his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his 
own  domestics,  of  his  own  children,  undertook  to 
answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  language  he  could  not  speak,  and  on 
whose  land  he  had  never  set  his  foot;  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  rcecive  his  suggestions  with  caution. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis;  and  in  these 
sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his  Minister  of 
War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  well  as  on  pub¬ 
lic  grounds,  was  unwilling  that  James  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  large  military  force.  Louvois 
hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a  favorite  at  Saint 
Germains.  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honor 
which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens 
who  were  not  sovereign  princes.  It  was  believed 
indeed  at  the  French  Court  that,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  deco¬ 
rated  with  that  very  George  which  Charles  the 
First  had,  on  the  scaffold,  put  into  the  hands  of 
Juxon.*  Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope 

*  Mcuioires  lie  Madame  de  la  Fayette :  Madame  do  Se- 
vivnfe  to  Madame de  Grijrnau,  Feb.  28,  I- 89. 

t  Burnet,  li.  17;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.,  320.  321 
322 
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!hat,  if  French  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland,  ho 
should  command  them  ;  and  this  ambitious  hope 
Louvois  was  bent  on  disappointing.! 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused ; 
but  every  thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for 
ten  thousand  men  and  great  quantifies  of  ammu¬ 
nition  were  put  on  board.  About  four  hundred 
captains,  lieutenants,  cadets  and  gunners  were 
selected  for  the  important  service  of  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  Irish  levies.  The  chief  Gour¬ 
mand  was  held  by  a  veteran  warrior,  the  Count 
of  Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumcnt,  who  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a  brigadier 
named  Pusignan.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  gold,  equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  were  sent  to  Brest. t 
For  James’s  personal  comforts  provision  was 
made  with  anxiety  resembling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first  campaign. 
The  cabin  furniture,  the  camp  furniture,  the  tents, 
the  bedding,  the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  tin 
exile  was  too  costly  for  the  munificence,  or  too 
trifling  for  the  attention,  of  bis  gracious  and 
splendid  host.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was 
conducted  round  the  buildings  and  plantations 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.  Tho 
fountains  played  in  his  honour.  It  was  the  season 
of  the  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the  vast  palace 
and  the  sumptuous  gardens  presented  a  gayer 
aspect.  In  the  evening  the  two  kings,  after  a 
long  and  earnest  conference  in  private,  made 
their  appearance  before  a  splendid  circle  of  lords 
and  ladies.  “  I  hope,”  said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest 
and  most  winning  manner,  “  that  we  are  about 
to  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  That 
is  the  best  wish  that  I  can  form  for  you.  But,  if 
any  evil  chance  should  force  you  to  return,  be  as¬ 
sured  that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such  as 
you  have  found  me  hitherto.”  On  the  seventeenth 
Eewis  paid  in  return  a  farewell  visit  to  Saint 
Germains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting  em¬ 
brace  he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile : 
“We  have  forgotten  one  tiling,  a  cuirass  for 
yourself.  You  shall  have  mine.”  The  cuirass 
was  brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wits  je  tho 
Court  ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  pano¬ 
ply  which  Achilles  lent  to  his  feebler  friend. 
James  set  out  for  Brest;  and  his  wife,  overcome 
with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with 
her  child  to  weep  and  pray.§ 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily  followed 
by  several  of  Ins  own  subjects,  among  whom  tho 
most  distinguished  were  his  son  Berwick,  Cart¬ 
wright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Powis,  Dover,  and  Mel- 
fort.  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  Melfort.  He  was 
an  apostate  :  he  was  believed  by  many  to  be  an 
insincere  apostate ;  and  the  insolent,  arbitrary 
and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers  dis¬ 
gusted  even  the  Jacobites.  He  was  therefore  a 
favourite  with  iiis  master:  for  to  James  unpopu¬ 
larity,  obstinacy,  and  implacability  were  the 
greatest  recommendations  that  a  statesman  could 
have. 


!  Maumont’s  Instructions. 

i  Ilanzeau,  Feb.  15  (25),  17  (27),  1689:  Miulnme  do  S6- 
v.^ne,  Feb.  18  (28),  2b  (March  2)  ;  Mezuuirea  de  Madame 
da  la  Fay  elte. 
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What  Frenchman  should  attend  the  King  of 
England  in  the  character  of  ambassador  had 
been  the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  at  Versail¬ 
les.  Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
marked  slight.  But  his  s.elf-indulgent  habits, 
his  want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  professions  of 
Sunderland,  had  made  an  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was  to  be 
done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a 
dupe.  The  agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom 
must  be  equal  to  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would  be  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part 
of  the  political  and  military  administration  of 
the  country  in  which  he  would  represent  the  most 
powerful  and  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon 
was  therefore  passed  over.  He  affected  to  bear 
his  disgrace  with  composure.  His  political 
career,  though  it  had  brought  great  calamities 
both  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  on  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  had  been  by  no  means  unprofitable  to 
himself.  He  was  old,  he  said :  he  was  fat :  he 
did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honour  of  living 
on  potatoes  and  whiskey  among  the  Irish  bogs  ; 
be  would  try  to  console  himself  with  partridges, 
with  champagne,  and  with  the  society  of  the  wit¬ 
tiest  men  and  prettiest  women  of  Paris.  It  was 
rumoured,  however,  that  he  was  tortured  by  pain¬ 
ful  emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal : 
Ills  health  and  spirits  failed  ;  and  he  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  religious  duties.  Some  people 
were  much  edified  by  the  piety  of  the  old  volup¬ 
tuary  :  but  others  attributed  his  death,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  retreat'  from  public 
rife,  to  shame  and  vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  whose  sagacity  had  de¬ 
tected  all  the  plans  of  William,  and  who  had 
vainly  recommended  a  policy  which  would  pro- 
Liably  have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  fell.  In  abilities 
Avaux  had  no  superior  among  the  numerous  able 
diplomatists  whom  his  country  then  possessed. 
His  demeanour  was  singula’ly  pleasing,  his  per¬ 
son  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  those  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  bred  in  the  most  polite  and  magnificent 
of  all  Courts,  who  had  represented  that  Court  both 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings  the  art 
of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which 
chance  might  throw  him.  He  was  eminently 
vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources,  and  skil¬ 
ful  in  discovering  -the  weak  parts  of  a  character. 
His  own  character,  however,  was  not  without  its 
weak  parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  of 
plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  of  his  life.  He 
pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable 
and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced  and  accom¬ 
plished  a®  'se  was,  he  sometimes,  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the 
level  of  Molibre’s  Jourdain,  and  entertained  ma¬ 
licious  observers  with  scenes  almost  as  laughable 
as  that  in  which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a 
Mamamouchi.f  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 


*  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  end  Saint  Simon,  Note  of  Re- 
uaudot  on  Knglish  affairs,  1097.  in  the  French  Archives; 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  Feb.  20,  (March  2),  March  11,  (21), 
10SU  ;  Letter  of  Madauie  de  Coulauges  to  M.  de  Coutaiwes, 
July  22,  1691. 

f  See  Saint  Simon’s  account  of  the  trick  by  which 


had  been  the  worst.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  Avaux  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brute. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality,  a  superstitious  and  intolerant 
devotion  to  the  Crown  which  he  served.  This 
sentiment  pervades  all  his  despatches,  and  gives 
a  colour  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothing 
that,  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French 
monarchy  seemed  to  him  a  crime.  Indeed  he 
appears  to  havo  taken  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  natu¬ 
ral  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
whoever  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and 
freedom  of  his  own  native  country  to  the  glory 
of  that  House  was  a  traitor.  While  he  resided 
at  the  Hague,  he  always  designated  those  Dutch¬ 
men  who  had  sold  themselves  to  France  as  the 
well  intentioned  party.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  frijm  Ireland,  the  same  feeling  appears 
still  more  strongly.  He  would  have  been  a  more 
sagacious  politician  if  he  had  sympathized  moTe 
with  those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis¬ 
approbation  which  prevail  among  the  vulgar. 
For  his  own  indifference  to  all  considerations  of 
justice  and  mercy  was  such  that,  in  his  schemes, 
he  made  no  allowance  for  the  consciences  and 
sensibilities  of  his  neighbours.  More  than  once 
he  deliberately  recommended  wickedness  so  hor¬ 
rible  that  wicked  men  recoiled  from  it  with  in¬ 
dignation.  But  they  could  not  succeed  even  in 
making  their  scruples  intelligible  to  him.  To 
every  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  cynical 
sneer,  wondering  within  himself  whether  these 
who  lectured  him  were  such  fools  as  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  selected  to  l>o 
the  companion  and  monitor  of  James.  Avaui 
was  charged  to  open,  if  possible,  a  communica 
tion  with  the  malecontents  in  the  English  Parlia 
ment ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  expend,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on,  the  fifth  of  March, 
embarked  there  on  board  of  a 'man  of  war  called 
the  Saint  Michael,  and  sailed  within  forty  eight 
hours.  He  had  ample  time,  however,  before  his 
departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  faults  by  which 
he  had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  which 
he  was  about  to  lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from 
the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
conduct  any  important  business  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  England.  His  Majesty  could  not 
keep  any  secret  from  any  body.  The  very  lore- 
mast  men  of  the  Saint  Michael  had  already 
heard  him  say  things  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  ears  of  his  confidential  advisers.! 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed  ; 
and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  March, 
James  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  he  was  received 
with  shouts  of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few 
Protestants  who  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
country  joined  in  greeting  him.  and  perhaps  not 
insincerely.  For,  though  an  enemy  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation  ;  and 


Avaux  triad  to  pass  himself  off  at  Stockholm  as  a  Kniglit 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

J  This  letter,  written  to  Lewis  from  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  hut 
is  wanting  in  the  very  rare  volume  printed  in  Downing 
Street. 
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they  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst  king 
would  show  somewhat  more  respect  for  law  and 
property  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Merry  Boys 
and  Rippuree.s.  The,  Vicar  of  Kinsule  was 
among  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty  :  lie  was 
presented  by  the  B  shop  of  Chester,  and  was  not 
ungraciously  received  * 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prospering. 
In  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the 
Protestants  were  disarmed,  and  were  so  effectu¬ 
ally  bowed  down  by  terror  that  he  had.  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North  there 
was  some  show  of  resistance:  but  Hamilton  was 
marching  against  the  rnalecontcnts ;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  they  would  easily  be  crushed. 
A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsalc  in  putting  the  arms 
and  ammunition  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Horses 
sufficient  to  carry  a  few  travellers  were  with  some 
difficulty  procured;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the 
road  by  which  he  entered  that  city  bore  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  stately  approach  which  strikes 
the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  ad¬ 
miration.  At  present  Cork,  though  deformed  by 
many  miserable  relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no 
mean  place  among  the  ports  of  tile  empire.  The 
shipping  is  more  than  half  what  the  shipping  of 
London  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
customs  exceed  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts. 
The  town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well  built 
-streets,  by  fair  gardens,  by  a  Corinthian  portico 
which  would  do  honour  to  Palladio,  and  by  a 
Gothic  college  worthy  to  stand  in  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford.  In  16S9,  the  city  extended 
over  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  space  which  it 
now  covers,  and  was  intersected  by  muddy 
streams,  which  have  long  been  concealed  by 
arches  and  buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in 
which  the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  waterfowl 
sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at  every  step,  co¬ 
vered  the  area  now  occupied  by  stately  buildings, 
the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
was  only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  From  this  street 
diverged  to  right  and  left  alleys  squalid  and 
noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  have 
formed  their  notions  of  misery  from  the  most 
miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and  Whitechapel. 
One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison, 
justly  called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide. 
From  such  places,  now  seats  of  hunger  and  pes¬ 
tilence,  abandoned  to  the  most  wretched  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome  James. 
He  was  received  with  military  honours  by  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Munster. 

I*,  was  impossible  tor  the  King  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  Dublin ;  for  the  southern  counties 
had  been  so  completely  laid  waste  by  the  ban¬ 
ditti  whom  the  priests  had  called  to  arms,  that 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  bo 
procured.  Horses  had  become  rarities:  in  a 

*  A  fall  ami  true  Account  of  the  Landing  snd  Recep¬ 
tion  of  the  late  King  James  at  Kinsale,  in  a  letter  from 
Bristol,  licensed  April  •),  ItiSO;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King; 
Ireland's  Lamentation;  Avaux.  March  13,  (23). 

f  Avaux,  March  13,  (23),  1689;  Life  of  Janiea,  ii.  337, 
Orig.  Mem. 

t  Avaux,  March  15  (25),  16S9. 

'i  Avaux,  March  Jo,  April  I),  1689. 


|  large  district  there  were  only  two  carts;  and 
I  those  Avaux  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  Some 
days  lapsed  before  the  money  which  had  been 
brought  from  France,  though  no  very  formidable 
mass,  could  be  dragged  over  the  few  miles  which 
separated  Cork  from  Kinsale. t 

While  the  King  and  his  Council  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  trying  to  procure  carriages  and  beasts, 
Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin.  He  held  en¬ 
couraging  language.  The  opposition  of  Ennis¬ 
killen  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of 
little  consideration.  Londonderry,  he  said,  was 
the  only  important  post  held  by  the  Protestants; 
and  even  Londonderry  would  not,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  hold  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  tho 
capital.  On  the  road,  the  shrewd  and  observant 
Avaux  made  many  remarks.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  through  wild  highlands,  where 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  traces 
of  art  and  industry.  But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  path  of  the  travellers  lay 
over  gently  undulating  ground  rich  with  natural 
verdure.  That  fertile  district  should  have  been 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  corn¬ 
fields  :  but  it  was  an  untilled  and  unpeopled  de¬ 
sert.  E*en  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  very 
few.  Mifnufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  if  found  could  he  procured  only  at  im¬ 
mense  prices. §  The  truth  was  that  most  of  the 
English  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  art,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  capital  had  fled  with  them. 

James  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks 
of  the  goodwill  of  the  peasantry  ;  but  marks  such 
as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appearance. 
Though  very  few  labourers  were  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Rapparees  armed 
with  skeans,  stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded 
to  look  upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race.  The 
highway  along  which  he  travelled  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  fair  is  held.  Pipers 
came  forth  to  play  before  him  in  a  style  which 
was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera;  and 
the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the  music.  Long 
frieze  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser 
had,  a  century  before,  described  as  meet  beds  for 
rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread 
along  the  path  which  tiie  cavalcade  was  to  tread  ; 
and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage  stalks  supplied 
the  place 'of  laurels,  were  offered  to  the  royal 
hand.  The  women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Ma¬ 
jesty;  but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this  compli¬ 
ment  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered 
his  retinue  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. || 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  lie  entered 
Dublin.  That  city  was  then,  in  extent  and  popu¬ 
lation,  the  second  in  the  British  isles.  It  con¬ 
tained  between  six  and  seven  thousand  houses, 
and  probably  above  thirty  thousands  inhabitants.1! 
In  wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  many  English  towns.  Of  the  graceful 
and  stately  public  buildings  which  now  adorn 


J  A  full  and  true  Acccuut  of  the  Landing  and  Recep¬ 
tion  of  the  late  King  James;  Ireland's  Lamentation; 
Light  to  the  Blind. 

dee  the  calculations  of  Petty.  King,  and  Pavennnc. 
If  the  average  umnlier  of  inhabitants  to  a  house  was  tho 
same  in  Dublin  as  in  London,  the  population  of  Dublin 
wou.d  bale  been  about  thirty -four  thuusand. 
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both  shies  of  the  Liffey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College,  a  very  different 
edifice  from  that  which  now  stands  on  the  same 
site,  lay  quite  out  of  the  city*  The  ground 
which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Leinster  House 
and  Chnrlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street  and 
Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow.  Most  of  the 
dwelling's  were  built  of  timber,  and  have  long 
given  place  to  more  substantial  edifices.  The 
Castle  had  in  1C86  been  almost  uninhabitable. 
Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew  of  no 
gentleman  in  Pall  Mall  who  was  not  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  handsomely  lodged  than  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could 
be  performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under  the 
Viceregal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing 
and  tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched  the 
apartments.!  Tyrconnel,  since  be  became  Lord 
Deputy,  had  erected  a  new  building  somewhat 
more  commodious.  To  this  building  the  King 
■was  conducted  in  state  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  Every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
give  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  he  was  to  traverse.  The  streets, 
which  were  generally  deep  in  mud,  were  strewn 
with  gravel.  Boughs  and  flowers  were  scattered 
over  the  path.  Tapestry  and  arras  hting  from 
the  windows  of  those  who  could  afford®to  exhibit 
such  finery.  The  poor  supplied  the  place  of  rich 
stuffs  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In  one  place 
was  stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross;  in 
another  a  company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white 
and  carrying  nosegays.  Pipers  and  harpers 
played  “The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.” 
The  Lord  Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  stale  be¬ 
fore  his  master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  office.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  the 
right  and  left  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A 
procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mustered.  Before  the  Castle 
gate,  the  King  was  met  by  the  host  under  a 
canopy  borne  by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At 
the  sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed  some 
time  in  devotion.  He  then  rose  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  chapel  of  his  palace,  once  —  such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things — the  riding 
house  of  Henry  Cromwell.  A  Te  Deurn  was 
periorined  in  honour  of  his  Majesty’s  arrival. 
The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  Council,  dis¬ 
charged  Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further 
attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and 
Bishop  Cartwright  to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  convoking  a  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May.! 

When  the  news  that  James  had  arrived  in  Ire¬ 
land  reached  London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were 
general,  and  were  mingled  with  serious  discon¬ 
tent.  The  multitude,  not  making  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  William  was 
encompassed  on  every  side,  loudly  blamed  his 
neglect.  To  all  the  invectives  of  the  ignorant 


*  John  Dunton  speaks  of  College  Green  near  Dublin.  I 
have  seen  letters  of  that  age  directed  to  the  College,  by 
Dublin.  There  are  some  interesting  old  maps  of  Dublin 
iu  the  British  Museum. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  8,  16S5-6,  April  20,  Aug. 
12,  Nov.  30,  1G86. 

!  Clarke’s  Life  of  James  IX  ,  ii.  330.;  Full  and  true  A c- 
cuuut  of  the  Lauding  and  Reception,  Ac.;  Ireland's  La- 

tusutaiiou. 
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and  malicious  lie  opposed,  is  was  his  wont,  no¬ 
thing  but  immutable  gravity  and  the  silence  of 
profound  disdain.  But  few  minds  had  received 
from  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his;  and  still 
fewer  had  undergone  so  long  and  so  rigorous  a 
discipline.  The  reproaches  which  had  no  power 
to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  up¬ 
wards  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound  on  a  less  resolute  heart. 

While  all  the  coffeehouses  were  unanimously 
resolving  that  a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have 
been  long  before  sent  to  Dublin,  and  wondering 
how  so  renowned  a  politician  as  his  Majesty 
could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrcon¬ 
nel,  a  gentlemen  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs, 
called  a  boat,  and  desired  to  be  pulled  to  Green¬ 
wich.  He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and 
laid  the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his 
fare.  As  the  boat  passed  under  the  dark  central 
arch  of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the  water 
and  disappeared.  It  was  found  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  these  words:  “My  folly  in  undertaking  what 
I  could  not  execute  hath  done  the  King  great 
prejudice  which  cannot  be  stopped — No  easie  ' 
way  for  me  than  this  —  May  iiis  undertakings 
prosper  —  May  he  have  a  blessing  ”  There  was 
no  signature ;  but  the  body  was  soon  found,  ani 
proved  to  be  that  of  John  Temple.  He  was  young 
and  highly  accomplished  :  he  was  heir  to  an  hon¬ 
ourable  name ;  he  was  united  to  an  amiable  wo¬ 
man  :  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune ;  and 
he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest  honours  of  the 
state.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  public  had 
been  at  all  aware  to  what  an  extent  he  was  an¬ 
swerable  for  the  policy  which  had  brought  so 
much  obloquy  on  the  government.  The  King, 
stern  as  he  was,  had  far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat 
an  error  as  a  crime.  He  had  just  appointed  the 
unfortunate  young  man  Secretary  at  War  ;  and 
the  commission  was  actually  preparing.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  cold  magnanimity  of  the 
master  was  the  very  thing  which  made  the  re¬ 
morse  of  the  servant  insupportable, § 

But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William 
had  to  undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  his 
fhther-in-law  was  at  this  time  tried  were  greater 
still.  No  court  in  Europe  was  distracted  by  more 
quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numei. 
ous  petty  cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidity, 
the  jealousy,  and  the  malevolence  of  individuals 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  there  was  one 
cause  of  discord  which  has  been  too  little  noticed, 
and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  has  been 
thought  mysterious  in  the  history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jacobit- 
ism  there  was  nothing  in  common.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Jacobite  was  animated  by  a  strong  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  family  of  Stuart ;  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  that  family  he  too  often  forgot  the 
interests  of  the  state.  Victory,  peace,  prosperity 


?  Clarendon's  Diary;  Reresby’s  Memoirs;  Narcissus  Lut 
trell’s  Diary.  I  have  followed  Luttrell’s  version  of  Tem¬ 
ple's  last  words.  It  agrees  iu  substance  with  Clarendon'S; 
but  has  more  of  the  abruptness  natural  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  If  anything  could  make  so  tragical  an  event  ridicu¬ 
lous,  it  would  be  tlie  lamentation  of  the  author  of  tha 
Londeriud : 

“The  wretched  youth  against  his  friend  exclnima. 

And  in  despair  drow  us  himself  in  the  Thiuuea.’* 
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seemeo  evils  to  the  stanch  nonjuror  of  our  island 
if  they  tended  to  make  usurpation  popular  and 
permanent.  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine.  inva¬ 
sion,  were,  in  his  view,  public  blessings,  if  they 
increased  the  chance  of  a  restoration.  ~He  would 
rather  have  seen  bis  country  the  last  of  the  na¬ 
tions  under  James  the  Second  or  James  the.  Third, 
tUan  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between 
contending  potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive 
of  industry,  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nas¬ 
sau  or  of  Brunswick. 

1  lie  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very 
different.,  and,  it  must  in  candour  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  were  of  a  nobler  character.  The  fallen 
dynasty  was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  not,  like 
a  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught 
from  his  cradle  to  consider  loyalty  to  that 
dyn  sty  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  All  his  family  traditions,  all  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  him  by  his  foster  mothei  and  by  his 
priests,  had  been  of  a  very  different  tendency. 
He  bad  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign 
sovereigns  ot  his  native  land  with  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Caesar,  with  which 
the  Scot  regarded  Edward  the  First,  with  which 
tire  Castilian  regarded  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with 
which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat  of  the  Rus- 
sias.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  highborn  Milesian 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth, 
every  generation  of  his  family  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  English  crown.  His  remote  ances¬ 
tors  had  contended  with  Fitzstephen  and  De 
Burgh.  His  greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down 
the  soldiers  ofElizabeth  in  the  battle  of  the  Black- 
water.  His  grandfather  had  conspired  with 
O’Donnel  against  James  the  First.  His  father 
had  fought  under  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  against 
Charles  the  First.  The  confiscation  of  the  family 
estate  had  been  ratified  by  an  Act  of  Charles  the 
Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been  cited  before 
the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged 
under  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  prose¬ 
cuted  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had 
been  in  hiding  on  account  of  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
bore  less  affection  to  the  House  of  Stuart  than 
the  O’Haras  and  Macmahons,  on  whose  support 
the  fortunes  of  that  House  now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break 
the  foreign  yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony, 
to  sweep  away  the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  re¬ 
store  the  soil  to  its  ancient  proprietors.  To  ob¬ 
tain  these  ends  they  would  without  the  smallest 
scruple  have  risen  up  against  James  ;  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish 
Jacobites,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  desirous  that 
he  should  again  reign  at.  Whitehall  :  for  they 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  Sovereign  of  Ire¬ 
land,  who  was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  could  not,  long  admin¬ 
ister  the  government  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
Kingdom  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  the 
larger  and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that 
the  Crowns  might  be  completely  separated,  and 
that  their  island  might,  whether  under  James  or 
without  James  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct 
state  under  the  powerful  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  re¬ 
garded  James  merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed 

*  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  tietween  the 
English  and  Irish  parties  in  James's  council,  by  a  remark¬ 
able  letter  of  Bishop  .Maloney  to  Bishop  Tyrrel,  which 


for  achieving  the  deliverance  of  Ireland,  another 
party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  bo 
employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James. 
To  the  English  and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Brest,  the  island 
in  which  they  sojourned  was  merely  a  stepping 
stone  by  which  they  were  to  reach  Great  Britain. 
They  were  still  as  much  exiles  as  when  they 
were  at  Saint  Germains;  and  indeed  they  thought 
Saint  Germains  a  far  more  pleasant  place  of  exile 
than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  native  population  of  the  remote  and"  half 
barbarous  region  to  which  a  strange  chance  had 
led  them.  Nay,  they  were  bound  by  common 
extraction  and  by  common  language  to  that 
colony  which  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  native 
population  to  root  out.  They  had  indeed,  like 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  always  re¬ 
garded  the  aboriginal  Irish  with  very  unju  t  con¬ 
tempt,  as  inferior  to  other  European  nations,  not 
only  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  natural  intel¬ 
ligence  and  courage  ;  as  born  Gibeonites  who  had 
been  liberally  treated,  in  being  permitted  to  hew 
wood  and  to  draw  water  for  a  wiser  and  mightier 
people.  These  politicians  also  thought,  —  and 
here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, — that, 
if  their  roaster's  object  was  to  recover  the  throne 
of  England,  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  O’s  and  the 
Macs  who  regarded  England  with  mortal  enmity. 
A  law  declaring  the  crown  of  Ireland  independent, 
a  law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohur?h,  a 
law  transferring  ten  millions  of  acres  from 
Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless  be  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  in  Clare  and  Tipperary.  But  what  would 
be  (he  effect  of  such  laws  at  Westminster  ?  What 
at  Oxford?  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  alienate 
such  men  as  Clarendon  and  Beaufort,  Ken  and 
Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the 
Rapparees  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions  in  the 
Council  at  Dublin  were  engaged  in  a  dispute 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Avaux 
meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute  from  a  point 
of  view  entirely  his  own.  His  object  was  neither 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration 
of  James,  but  the  greatness  of  the  French  mon¬ 
archy.  In  what,  way  that  object  might  be  best 
attained  was  a  very  complicated  problem.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish 
for  a  counterrevolution  in  England.  The  effect 
of  such  a  counterrevolution  would  be  that,  the 
power  which  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
France  would  become  her  firmest  ally,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that  the 
European  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
would  be  dissolved.  But  what  chance  was  there 
of  such  a  counterrevolution?  The  English  exiles 
indeed,  after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their  country. 
James  himself  loudly  boasted  that  his  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  though  they  had 
been  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  and  would  rally  round  him  as 
soon  s  s  he  appeared  among  them.  But  the  wary 
envoy  tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for 

will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  King’s  State  of  the  l’ro" 
tes  touts. 
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these  hopes.  He  was  certain  that  they  were  not 
warranted  by  any  intelligence  which  had  arrived 
from  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble 
mind.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that  the  usurper, 
whose  ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during  an 
unintermitted  conflict  of  ten  years,  learned  to 
appreciate,  would  easily  part  with  the  great  prize 
which  had  been  won  by  such  strenuous  exerfions 
and  profound  combinations.  It  was  therefore  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  what  arrangements  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  France, on  the  supposition  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  dislodge  William  from  Eng¬ 
land.  And  it  was  evident  that,  if  William  could 
not  be  dislodged  from  England,  the  arrangement 
most  beneficial  to  France  would  be  that  which 
tad  been  contemplated  eighteen  months  before 
when  James  had  no  prospect  of  a  male  heir. 
Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the  English  crown, 
purged  of  the  English  colonists,  reunited  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made,  in  every  thing 
but  name,  a  French  province.  In  war,  her  re¬ 
sources  would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
her  Lord  Paramount.  She  would  furnish  his 
army  with  recruits,  she  would  furnish  his  navy 
with  fine  harbours  commanding  all  the  great 
western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The  strong 
national  and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  island  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to  that  government 
which  could  alone  protect  her  against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux 
that,  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Council 
at  Dublin  was  divided,  the  Irish  party  was  that 
which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to  sup¬ 
port.  He  accordingly  connected  himself  closely 
with  the, chiefs  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them 
the  fullest  avowals  of  all  that  they  designed,  and 
was  soon  able  to  report  to  his  government  that 
neither  the  gentry  nor  the  common  people  were 
at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.* 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the 
greatest  statesman  that  France  had  produced 
since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have  entirely  agreed 
with  those  of  Avaux.  The  best  thing,  Louvois 
wrote,  that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to 
forget  that  he  had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  think  only  of  putting  Ireland  into  a  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  of  establishing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  true  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.t 
About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and 
especially  about  Melfort,  Avaux  constantly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  an  asperity  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and 
experience.  Melfort  was  in  a  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  position.  He  was  a  renegade  :  he  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  :  he 
was  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature;  and  yet  he 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  patriot.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  more  universally  detested  than 

*  Avaux,  March  25  (April  4).  1089,  April  13  (23).  Hut 
it  is  less  from  any  single  letter,  thau  from  the  whole 
tendency  and  spirit  of  the  correspondence  of  Avaux,  that 
I  have  formed  my  notion  of  his  objects. 

t  “  II  faut  done,  ouldiaut  qu’il  a  eate  Kov  d’Angleterre 
et  d'liscosse,  ne  penser  quA  cv  qui  peut  bonifier  l’irluude, 


any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while  his  apostasy 
and  his  arbitrary  maxims  of  government  made 
him  the  abhorrence  of  England  and  Scotland, 
his  anxiety  for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  Irish 
and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
James  should  remain  at  Dublin,  or  should  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Ulster.  On 
this  question  the  Irish  and  British  factions 
joined  battle.  Reasons  of  no  great  weight  were 
adduced  on  both  sides  ;  for  neither  party  ventured 
to  speak  out.  The  point  really  in  issue  was 
whether  the  King  should  be  in  Irish  or  in  British 
hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  Parliament 
which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  there.  He 
would  be  forced  to  plunder,  perhaps  to  attaint, 
innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen  by 
hundreds;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable  mis¬ 
chief  to  his  cause  on  the  other  side  of  Saint 
George’s  Channel.  If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he 
would  be  within  a  few  hours’  sail  of  Great  Britain. 
As  soon  as  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
universally  supposed  that  the  fall  of  Londonderry 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  of  his  threes,  and  land  in  Scotland, 
where  his  friends  were  supposed  to  be  numerous. 
When  he  was  once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would  no  longer  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Irish  to  extort  his  consent  to 
their  schemes  of  spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  -in  the  Council  were  long  ana 
warm.  Tyrconncl,  who  had  just  been  created  a 
Duke,  advised  his  master  to  stay  in  Dublin.  Mel- 
fort  exhorted  his  Majesty  to  set  out  lor  Ulster. 
Avaux  exerted  all  his  influence  in  support  of  Tyr- 
connel ;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclinations 
were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of  the  question, 
determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Melfort.  X 
Avaux  was  deeply  mortified.  In  his  official  let¬ 
ters  he  expressed  with  great  acrimony  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  King’s  character'and  understanding. 
On  Tyrconnel,  who  had  said  that  he  despaired  of 
the  fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the  real  question 
was  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  ambassador  pronounced  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  warm  eulogy,  but  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  called  an  invective  “It  he  were 
a  born  Frenchman,  he  could  not  be  more  zealous 
for  the  interests  of  France. ”§  The  conduct  of 
Melfort,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  an 
invective  which  much  resembles  eulogy  :  “  Me 
is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frenchman. 
All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country. ”11 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to  go  north¬ 
ward,  Avaux  did  not  choose  to  be  left  behind. 
The  royal  party  set  out,  leaving  Tyrconnel  in 
charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Charlemont  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April.  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  'Pile  country  all  along  the  road  hau  been 
completely  deserted  by  the  industrious  population, 
and  laid  waste  by  bands  of  robbers.  “This,”  said 


et  luy  faeiliter  les  moyens  d’y  subsister.”  Louvois  to 
Avaux.  June  3  (13),  1 09. 

JSee  the  despatches  written  by  Avaux  during  April, 
1339;  Light  to  the  blind. 

Avaux,  April  (1  (16),  1689. 

Avaux,  May  8  (18),"  1689. 
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one  of  the  French  officers,  “  is  like  travelling  ' 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.”*  Whatever  effects 
the  colonists  had  been  able  to  remove  were  at 
Londonderry  or  Enniskillen.  The  rest  had  been 
stolen  or  destroyed.  Avaux  informed  his  court 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of  hay 
for  his  horses  without  sending  five  or  six  miles. 
No  labourer  dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest 
some  marauder  should  lay. hands  on  it  by  the 
way.  The  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a 
miserable  taproom  full  of  soldiers  smoking,  an¬ 
other  night  into  a  dismantled  house  without  win¬ 
dows  or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain.  At  Charle- 
mont  a  bag  of  oatmeal  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  procured  for  the  French 
legation.  There  was  no  wheaten  bread  except 
at  the  table  of  the  King,  who  had  brought  a  little 
flour  from  Dublin,  and  to  whom  Avaux  had  lent 
a  servant  who  knew  how  to  bake.  Those  who 
were  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal 
table  had  their  bread  and  wine  measured  out  to 
them.  Every  body  else,  however  high  in  rank, 
ate  borsecorn,  and  drank  water  or  detestable 
beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of  barley,  and  fla¬ 
voured  with  some  nameless  herb  as  a  substitute 
for  hops.t  Yet  report  said  that  the  country  be¬ 
tween  Charlemont  and  Strabane  was  even  more 
desolate  than  the  country  between  Dublin  and 
Charlemont.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  a  large 
stock  of  i#ovisions.  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and 
the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  baggage  waggons 
had  all  been  left  far  behind.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  army  were  consequently  in  want  of  neces¬ 
saries  ;  and  the  ill  humour  which  was  the  natural 
effect  of  these  privations  was  increased  by  the 
insensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  every  body  about  him  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  comfortable.! 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his 
train  proceeded  to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell :  the 
wind  blew:  the  horses  could  scarcely  make  their 
way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
storm  ;  and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  might  almost  be  called  rivers. 
The  travellers  had  to  pass  several  fords  where  the 
water  was  breast  high.  Some  of  the  party  fainted 
from  fatigue  and  hunger.  All  around  lay  a  fright¬ 
ful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux 
counted  only  three  miserable  cabins.  Every 
thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor.  When  at 
length  the  travellers  reached  Omagh,  they  found 
it  in  ruins.  The  Protestants,  who  were  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants,  had  abandoned  it,  leav¬ 
ing  not  a  wisp  of  straw  nor  a  cask  of  liquor.  The 
windows  had  been  broken :  the  chimneys  had 
been  beaten  in:  the  very  locks  and  bolts  of  the 
doors  had  been  carried  away.§ 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to 
return  to  Dublin;  but  these  expostulations  had 
hitherto  produced  no  effect.  The  obstinacy  of 
James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily 
shaken  by  caprice.  He  received  at  Omagh, early 

*  Pusignau  to  Avaux,  March  30  (April  9),  1089. 

+  Tills  lamentable  aecouutof  tho  Irish  beer  is  taken  from 
a  despatch  which  Ifosgrigny  wrote  from  Cork  to  Louvuis, 
»mi  which  is  in  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office. 

f  Avaux,  April  13  ('13),  1089 ;  April  20(30). 
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on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  letters  which  alarmed 
him.  He  learned  that  a  strong  body  of  Protest¬ 
ants  was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  English 
ships  of  war  had  been  seen  near  the  mputh  of 
Lough  Foyle.  In  one  minute  three  messages 
were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the  ruinous  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  the  royal  bed  had  been  prepared. 
There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  bewildered  by  some  great  shock,  announced 
his  resolution  to  hasten  back  instantly  to  Dublin. 
Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  approved.  Mel- 
fort  seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The  travellers 
retraced  their  steps,  and,  late  in  the  evening, 
reached  Charlemont.  There  the  King  received 
despatches  very  different  from  those  which  had 
terrified  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Protestants 
who  had  assembled  near  Strabane  had  been  at- 
tacked  by  Hamilton.  Under  a  true-hearted 
leader  they  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  them,  bad 
told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  had  set  them  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  flight. ||  They  bad  accordingly  retired  in 
confusion  to  Londonderry.  The  King’s  corre¬ 
spondents  pronounced  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Londonderry  should  hold  out.  His  Majesty  had 
only  to  appear  before  the  gates,  and  they  would 
instantly  fly  open.  James  now  changed  his  mind 
again,  blamed  himself  for  having  been  persuaded 
to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  though  it  was 
late  in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The 
horses  were  in  miserable  plight ;  but, -weary  and 
half  starved  as  they  were,  they  were  saddled. 
Melfort,  completely  victorious,  carried  off  his 
master  to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remonstrating 
to  no  purpose,  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
return  to  Dublin.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
extreme  discomfort  which  he  had  undergone  had 
something  to  do  with  this  resolution.  For  com¬ 
plaints  of  that  discomfort  make  up  a  large  part 
of  bis  letters;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  passed  in  the 
palaces  of  Italy,  in  the  neat  parlours  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxurious  pavilions  which 
adorned  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave, 
however,  to  his  master  a  more  weighty  reason  tor 
refusing  to  proceed  northward.  The  journey  of 
James  bad  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited 
great  alarm  among  them.  They  apprehended 
that  he  meant  to  quit  them,  and  to  make  a  descent 
on  Scotland.  They  knew  that,  once  landed  in 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  do  those  things  which  they  most 
desired.  Avaux,  by  refusing  to  proceed  further, 
gave  them  an  assurance  that,  whoever  might 
betray  them,  France  would  be  their  constant 
friend.H 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  James 
hastened  towards  Londonderry,  lie  found  his 
army  concentrated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city. 
The  French  generals  who  had  sailed  with  him 
from  Brest  were  in  his  train  ;  and  two  of  them 
Rosen  and  Mauinont,  were  placed  over  the  head 

5  Avaux  to  Lewis,  April  15  (25),  HiS9,  and  to  Louvois, 
of  the  same  date. 

H  Commons'  Journals,  Aug.  12, 1C89;  Mackenzie’s  Nar¬ 
rative. 

^  Avaux,  April  17  (27),  1659.  The  story  of  these  strango 
changes  of  purpose  is  told  very  disingenuously  in  the  Life 
of  J  aines,  ii.  339,  331, 332.  Grig.  Mexu. 
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of  Richard  Hamilton*  Rosen  was  a  native  of 
Livonia, -who  had  in  early  youth  become  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  fought  his  way  to  distinction, 
and  who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  characteristic  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  was  nevertheless  high  in  favour 
there.  His  temper  was  savage :  his  manners 
were  coarse:  his  language  was  a  strange  jargon 
compounded  of  various  dialects  of  French  and 
German,  riven  those  who  thought  best  of  him, 
and  who  maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that  his 
looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
pleasant  to  meet  such  a  figure  in  the  dusk  at  the 
corner  of  a  wood.t  The  little  that  is  known  of 
Mauinont  is  to  his  honour. 

In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected  that 
Londonderry  would  fall  without  a  blow.  Rosen 
confidently  predicted  that  the  mere  sight  of  the 
Irish  army  -would  terrify  the  garrison  into  sub¬ 
mission.  But  Richard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the 
temper  of  the  colonists  better,  had  misgivings. 
The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally 
within  the  walls.  Lundy,  the  Governor,  professed 
tile  Protestant  religion,  and  had  joined  in  pro¬ 
claiming  William  and  Mary;  but  he  was  in  se¬ 
cret  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  an'd  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  fealty.  Some  have  suspected  that  he  was 
a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that  he  had  affected  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Revolution  only  in  order  that  he 
might  be' better  able  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  Restoration  :  but  it  is  probable  that  his  conduct 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  zeal  for  any  public  cause. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  resistance  hopeless  ; 
and  in  truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences  of 
Londonderry  appeared  contemptible.  The  forti- 
fications  consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds :  there  was  no  ditch  even 
before  the  gates  :  the  drawbridges  had  long  been 
neglected :  the  chains  were,  rusty  and  could 
scarcely  be  used  :  the  parapets  and  towers  were 
built  after  a  fashion  which  might  well  move  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Vauban  to  laughter;  and  these  feeble 
defences  were  on  almost  every  side  commanded 
by  heights.  Indeed  those  who  laid  out  the 
city  had  never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to 
stand  a  regular  siege,  and  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  throwing  up  works  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack 
of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  Avaux  assured  Louvois 
that  a  single  French  battalion  would  easily  storm 
such  defences.  Even  if  lire  place  should,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  disadvantages,  be  able  to  repel 
a  large  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  generals  who  had  served  under  Conde 
and  Turenne,  hunger  must  soon  bring  the  con¬ 
test  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
small ;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to 
seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary  number  by  a 
multitude  of  colonists  flying  from  the  rage  of  the 
natives.! 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  the  Irish 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  334,  385.  Orig.  Mem. 
f  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon.  Some  English  writers  igno¬ 
rantly  speak  of  Rosen  as  having  been,  at  this  time,  a  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France.  He  did  not  become  so  till  1703.  lie  had 
Ion.'  been  a  Mareohal  de  Camp,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  ;uid  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  General. 

3  Avaux,  April  4  (14),  1158U.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the 
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army  cptered  Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  rip  all 
thought  of  serious  resistance.  lie  talked  so  de- 
spondingly  that  the  citizens  and  his  own  soldiers 
murmured  against  him.  He  seemed,  they  said, 
to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  it 
was  known  that  James  himself  was  coming  to 
take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  ap- 
peared.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April  ships  from 
England  anchored  in  the  bay.  They  had  en 
board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent,  under 
the  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison.  Cunningham  and 
several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore  and  conferred 
with  Lundy.  Lund}'  dissuaded  them  from  land¬ 
ing  their  men.  The  place,  he  said,  could  n.ot 
hold  out.  To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless  :  for  the  more 
numerous  the  garrison,  the  more  prisoners  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing 
that  the  two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
back  to  England.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  with¬ 
draw  himself  privately ;  and  the  inhabitants 
must  then  try  to  make  good  terms  for  them¬ 
selves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding  a  council 
of  war  ;  but  from  this  council  he  excluded  all 
those  officers  of  the  garrison  whose  sentiments  he 
knew  to  be  different  from  his  own.  Some,  who 
had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such  occasions, 
and  who  now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of 
the  room.  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was 
echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunningham  and  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  companions  could  scarcely  venture  to 
oppose  their  opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose 
local  knowledge  was  necessarily  far  superior  to 
theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their  instructions 
directed  to  obey.  One  brave  soldier  murmured. 
“  Understand  this,”  he  said,  “  to  give  up  London¬ 
derry  is  to  give  up  Ireland.”  But  his  objections 
were  contemptuously  overruled. §  The  meeting 
broke  up.  Cunningham  and  bis  officers  returned 
to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  depart¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile  Lundy  privately  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  as¬ 
surances  that  the  city  should  be  peaceably  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  council 
of  war  was  whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  swelled  up  high  and 
fierce  against  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  chief 
who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own  offi¬ 
cers  declared  that  they  no  longer  thought  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard 
threatening,  some  that  his  brains  should  be 
blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the 
walls.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  command.  lie  ex¬ 
cused  himself  on  the  plausible  ground  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  directions  in  all  things  from 
the  Governor.||  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  persons  most  in  Lundy’s  confidence  were 
stealing  out  of  the  town  one  by  one.  Long  after 

British  Museum  is  a  curious  report  on  the  defences  of 
Londonderry,  drawn  up  in  1705  for  tile  Duke  of  Ormond 
by  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 

£  Commons’  Journals.  August  12,  ]0S9. 

||  The  Lest  history  of  these  transactions  will  he  found  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  August  12,  ItiVA 
See  also  the  narratives  of  Walker  uud  Mackenzie. 
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dusk  nn  the  evening'  of  the  seventeenth  it  was 
found  that  the  gates  were  open,  and  that  the  keys 
had  disappeared.  The  officers  who  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  took  on  themselves  to  change  the  pass¬ 
words  and  to  double  the  guards.  The  night, 
however,  passed  over  without  any  assault.* 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day  broke.  The 
Irish,  with  James  at  their  head,  were  now  within 
four  miles  of  the  city.  A  tumultuous  council  of 
the  chief  inhabitants  was  called.  Some  of  them 
vehemently  reproached  the  Governor  to  his  face 
with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they 
cried,  to  their  deadliest  enemy  :  he  had  refused 
admission  to  the  force  which  good  King  William 
had  sent  to  defend  them.  'While  the  altercation 
was  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  who  paced  ffie 
ramparts  announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army  was  in  sight.  Lundy  had  given 
orders  that  there  should  be  no  firing;  but  his  au¬ 
thority  was  at  end.  Two  gallant  soldiers,  Major 
Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called 
the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted  by  the 
eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman,  George  Walker, 
rector  ot  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  who  had, 
with  many  of  his  neighbours,  taken  refu<re  in 
Londonderry.  The  whole  of  the  crowded  city 
was  moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walls  and  manned 
the  guns.  James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had 
approached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  south¬ 
ern  gate,  was  received  with  a  shout  of  “  No  sur¬ 
render,”  and  with  a  fire  from  the  nearest  bastion. 
An  officer  of  his  staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The 
King  and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls.  Lundy,  who 
was  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid 
himself  in  an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with  the  generous 
and  politic  connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker, 
made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.f 
The  part  of  the  wall  from  which  he  let  himself 
down  is  still  pointed  out;  and  people  still  living 
talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a  pear  tree 
which  assisted  him  in  his  descent.  His  name  is, 
to  this  day,  held  in  execration  by  the  Protestants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland;  and  his  effigy  was  long, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  annually  hung  and  burned 
by  them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to 
those  which  in  England  are  appropriated  to  Guy 
Faux. 

And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all 
military  and  of  all  civil  government.  No  man  in 
the  town  had  a  right  to  command  any  other:  the 
defences  were  weak  :  the  provisions  were  scanty  : 
an  incensed  tyrant  and  a  great  army  were  at  the 
ates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  often,  in 
esperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  nations.  Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganized, 
unprovided  with  resources,  begirt  with  enemies, 
the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest.  What¬ 
ever  an  engineer  might  think  of  the  strength  of 
the  ramparts,  all  that  was  most  intelligent,  most 
courageous,  most  highspirited  among  the  Eng- 
lishry  ot'  Leinster  and  of  Northern  Ulster  was 
crowded  behind  them.  1  he  number  ot  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls  was 
seven  thousand ;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 


have  furnisned  seven  thousand  men  better  quali. 
fied  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear 
judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and  stubborn  pa¬ 
tience.  They  were  all  zealous  Protestants;  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged 
with  Puritanism.  They  had  much  in  common 
with  that  sober,  resolute,  and  Godfearing  class 
out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  uncon¬ 
querable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  they  had  been  placed  had  developed  in 
them  some  qualities  which,  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  might  possibly  have  remained  latent.  The 
English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior 
civilization,  by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance, 
by  cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  subjection  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  hostile  population.  Almost  every  one 
of  them  had  been  in  some  measure  trained  both 
to  military  and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
every  one  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
was  accustomed  to  bear  a  partin  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  It  was  remarked  by  contempo¬ 
rary  writers  that  the  colonists  had  something  of 
the  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though 
none  of  the  Castilian  indolence,  that  they  spoke 
English  with  remarkable  purity  and  correctness, 
and  that  they  were,  both  as  militiamen  and  as 
jurymen,  superior  to  their  kindred  in  the  mother 
country.!  In  all  ages,  men  situated  as  the  An- 
glosaxons  in  Ireland  were  situated  have  had  pecu¬ 
liar  vices  and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and  Vir¬ 
tues  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  slaves.  The  member  of  a  dominant  race 
is,  in  his  dealings  with  the  subject  race,  seldonu 
indeed  fraudulent,  —  for  fraud  is  the  resource  of 
the  weak, —  but  imperious,  insolent,  and  crucL 
Towards  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  con¬ 
duct  is  generally  just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His 
selfrespect  leads  him  to  respect  all  who  belong  to 
his  own  order.  His  interest  impels  him  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  good  understanding  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenous,  and  courageous  assistance  may 
at  any  moment  be  necessary  to  preserve  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  life.  It  is  a  truth  ever  present  to  his 
mind  that  his  own  wellbeing  depends  on  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His 
very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public 
spirit:  and  this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to 
fierce  enthusiasm  by  sympathy,  by  the  desire  of 
applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infamy.  For  the  only 
opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his  tel-  ■* 
lows;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The 
character,  thus  formed,  has  two  aspects.  Seen 
on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by  every  well 
constituted  mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on 
the  other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The 
Spartan,  smiting  and  spurning  the  wretched 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust.  But  the  same  Spar¬ 
tan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  li is 
concise  jests,  on  what  he  well  knows  to  be  his 
last  day,  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  admiration.  To  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much 
evil  and  so  much  good  should  be  lound  together. 
But  in  truth  tire  good  and  the  evil,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely 
connected,  and  have  a  common  origin.  It  was 


*  Mackenzie’s  Narrative 
Wa'ker  and  Mue.kenzii. 

fee  the  Character  of  th“  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1C89, 


and  the  Interest  of  Knglnnd  in  tiro  Preservation  of  Ire¬ 
land,  The  former  pamphlet  is  the  work  of  an 

enemy,  the  latter  of  a  zealous  lriend. 
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because  the  Spartan  had  been  taught  to  revere 
himsslf  as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns,  and  to 
look  down  on  all  that  was  not  Spartan  as  of  an 
inferior  species,  that  he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for 
the  miserable  serfs  who  crouched  before  him,  and 
that  the  thought  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  mas¬ 
ter,  or  of  turning  his  buck  before  an  enemy, 
never,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  crossed  his 
mind.  Something  of  the  same  character,  com¬ 
pounded  of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in 
all  nations  which  have  domineered  over  more 
numerous  nations.  But  it  has  nowhere  in 
modern  Europe  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  as 
in  Ireland.  With  what  contempt,  with  win#  an¬ 
tipathy,  the  ruling  minority  in  that  country  long 
regarded  the  subject  majority  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  hateful  laws  which,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  disgraced  the  Irish 
statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length  an¬ 
nulled :  but  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  them 
survived  them,  and  even  at  this  day  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  excesses  pernicious  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  dishonourable  to  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion.  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  English  colonists  have  had,  with  too  many  of 
the  faults,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a  sovereign 
caste.  The  faults  have,  as  was  natural,  been 
most  offensively  exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity 
and  security :  the  virtues  have  been  most  re¬ 
splendent  in  times  of  distress  and  peril ;  and 
never  were  those  virtues  more  signally  displayed 
than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when 
their  Governor  had  abandoned  them,  and  when 
the  camp  of  their  mortal  enemy  was  pitched 
before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  ex¬ 
cised  by  the  perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than 
those  whom  he  had  betrayed  proceeded,  with  a 
gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city.  Two  governors  were  elected, 
Baker  and  Walker.  Baker  took  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  command.  Walker’s  especial  business  was 
to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole  out 
supplies  from  the  magazines.*  The  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  into 
eight  regiments.  Colonels,  captains,  and  subor¬ 
dinate  officere  were  appointed.  In  a  few  hours 
every  man  knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  to  repair 
to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard. 
That  machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so 
stern  and  so  pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was 
again  employed  with  not  less  complete  success. 
Preaching  and  praying  occupied  a  large  part  of 
every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist 
ministers  were  within  the  walls.  They  all  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  indefatigably  to  rouse  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Among  themselves 
there  was  for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All  dis¬ 
putes  about  church  government,  postures,  cere¬ 
monies,  were  forgotten.  The  Bishop,  having 


*  There  was  afterwards  some  idle  dispute  about  the 
question  whether  Walker  was  properly  Governor  or  not. 
To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that  he  was  so. 

f  Mackenzie’s  Narrative;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Bishop 
Hopkins,  1091). 

+  Walker’s  True  Account,  1089.  See  also  The  Apology 
for  the  True  Account,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  True 
Account,  pubiifhed  iu  the  same  year.  1  have  called  this 
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found  that  his  lectures  on  passive  tbedience  wera 
derided  even  by  the  Episcopalians,  had  with 
drawn  himself,  first  to  Raphoe,  and  then  to  Eng. 
land,  and  was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  London.! 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  named  Hew 
son,  who  had  exhorted  the  Presbyterians  not  to 
ally  themselves  with  such  as  refused  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  com¬ 
munity.!  The  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  was  re¬ 
markable.  Cannon  were  planted  on  the  summit 
of  the  broad  tower  which  has  since  given  place 
to  a  tower  of  different  proportions.  Ammunition 
was  stored  in  the  vaults.  In  their  choir  the 
liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  read  every 
morning.  Every  afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded 
to  a  simpler  worship.  § 

James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  expect¬ 
ing,  as  it  should  seem,  the  performance  of  Lundy’s 
promises  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry  were  com¬ 
plete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
a  trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  and  asked 
whether  the  engagements  into  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  entered  would  be  fulfilled.  The  answer 
was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these  walls  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor’s  engagements, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher 
rank  was  sent,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Strabane, 
one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  peers  of  Ireland. 
Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  distributed,  advanced  from  the  gate  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce  ;  and  a  short  conference 
was  held.  Strabane  had  been  authorised  to 
make  large  promises.  The  citizens  should  have 
a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past  if  they  would 
submit  to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  him¬ 
self  should  have  a  colonel’s  commission,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  in  money.  “  The  men  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,”  answered  Murray,  “  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  will  not  be 
safe  for  your  Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have  the  honour  ol 
seeing  you  through  the  lines.”  || 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had  fully  er 
pccted,  that  the  city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  before  the  walls.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Meltort,  and  determined  to  return  in¬ 
stantly  to  Dublin.  Rosen  accompanied  the  King. 
'Pile  direction  of  a  siege  was  intrusted  to  Man- 
rnont.  Richard  Hamilton  was  second,  and  Pusig* 
nan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  besiegers  began  by  battering  the  town.  It 
was  soon  on  fire  in  several  places.  Roofs  and 
upper  stories  of  bouses  tell  in,  and  crushed  tlia 
inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garrison, 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  the  effect 
ot  a  cannonade,  seemed  to  be  discomposed  by 


man  by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  Ireland. 
But  his  real  name  was  Iloustoun.  He  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  strange  volume  entitled  Faithful  Coutcnd- 
ings  Displayed. 

%  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being  public  spt 
riled,  by  William  Iiamill,  1721. 

i!  Fee  Wa.ker’s  True  Account  and  Mackenzie^  hur 
rative. 
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the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  heaps  of  ruin 
mingled  with  disfigured  corpses.  But  familiarity 
with  danger  and  horyor  produced  in  a  few  hours 
the  natural  effect.  The  spirit  of  the  people  rose 
so  high  that  their  chiefs  thought  it  safe  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  On  the.  twenty- first  of  April  a  sally 
was  made  under  the  command  of  Murray.  The 
Irish  stood  their  ground  resolutely;  and  a  furious 
and  bloody  contest  took  place.  Maumont,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place  where 
the  fight  was  raging,  lie  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse.  The  be¬ 
siegers  lost  several  other  officers,  and  about  two 
hundred  men,  before  the  colonists  could  be  driven 
in.  Murray  escaped  with  difficulty.  His  horse 
Was  killed  under  him  ;  and  he  was  beset  by  ene¬ 
mies:  but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  till  some 
of  his  friends  made  a  rush  from  the  gate  to  his 
rescue,  with  old  Walker  at  their  head.* 

lu  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maumont,  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  once  more  commander  of  the  Irish 
army.  His  exploits  in  that  post  did  not  raise 
his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
brave  soldier ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  great  general,  and  had  never,  in 
his  life,  seen  a  siege,  t  Pusignan  had  more 
science  and  energy.  But  Pusignan  survived 
Maumont  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  At  four 
m  the  morning  of  the  sixtli  of  May,  the  garrison 
made  another  sally,  took  several  flags,  and  killed 
many  of  the  besiegers.  Pusignan,  fighting  gal¬ 
lantly,  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  wound 
was  one  which  a  skilful  surgeon  might  have 
cured :  but  there  was  no  such  surgeon  in  the 
Irish  camp;  and  the  communication  witli  Dublin 
was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor  Frenchman 
died,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  barbarous  ignor¬ 
ance  anu  negligence  which  had  shortened  his 
days.  A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent  down 
express  from  the  capital,  arrived  after  the  funeral. 
James,  in  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  established  a  daily  post  between  Dublin 
Castle  and  Hamilton’s  head-quarters.  Even  by 
this  conveyance  letters  did  not  travel  very  expe¬ 
ditiously  :  for  the  couriers  went  on  foot;  and, 
from  tear  probably  of  the  Enniskilleners,  took  a 
circuitous  route  from  military  post  to  military 
post.! 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived;  and  still 
Londonderry  held  out.  There  had  been  many 
sallies  and  skirmishes  with  various  success:  but, 
ou  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been  car¬ 
ried  prisoners  into  tire  city ;  and  two  French 
banners,  torn  after  hard  fighting  from  the  be¬ 


*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaux,  April  2G,  (May  6),  1689. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that 
Maumont  fell  by  the  svyurd  of  Murray  :  but  ou  this  point 
the  report  made  by  the  t  rench  ambassador  to  his  master 
is  decisive.  The  truth  is  tiiat  there  are  almost  as  many 
mythical  stories  about  the  siege  of  .Londonderry  as  about 
tile  siege  of  Troy.  The  legend  about  Murray  and  Mau- 
inont  da  es  from  11)89.  In  llie  1  loyal  Voyage,  which  was 
acted  in  that  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  sonorous  lines — 

“They  met;  and  Monsieur  at  the  first  encouuter 
lull  lead,  blaspheming,  on  the  dusty  plain, 

And  dying,  bit  the  ground.” 

f  *■  hi  e’est  oeluy  qui  «flt  sorti  de  France  , a  dernier,  qui 
e'appeiloit  Kiclmrd.il  n’a  jamais  veu  de  siege,  ayant  tou- 
jouis  servi  eu  liousilion.” — Louvois  to  Avaux,  Juue  li 
(18;.  lt.89. 

J.  Walker-;  Mackenzie;  Avaux  to  Louvois,  May  2  (12;, 


siegers,  had  been  hung  as  trophies  in  the  chancel 
of  the  Cathedral.  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must 
be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope 
of  reducing  the  town  by  main  force  was  relin¬ 
quished,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  great  effort. 
The  point  selected  for  assault  was  an  outwork 
called  Windmill  Hill,  which  tvas  not  far  from  the 
southern  gate.  Religious  stimulants  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  make  their  way  into  the  works  or  to  pe¬ 
rish  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Butler,  son  of  the 
Lord^Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn 
men  to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  the  colonists 
were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The  office  of 
those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets 
of  those  who  were  in  front.  The  Irish  came  on 
boldly  and  with  a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long 
and  hard  fighting  were  driven  back.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst  the  thickcs 
fire  serving  out  water  and  ammunition  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the 
wall  was  only  seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some 
of  his  sworn  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top; 
but  they  were  all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At 
length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  fallen, 
their  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. § 
Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hun- 
ger.  It  was  known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  the 
city  was  but  slender.  Indeed  it  was  thought 
strange  that  the  supplies  should  have  held  out  so 
long.  Ever}'  precaution  was  now  taken  against 
the  introduction  of  provisions.  All  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  city  by  land  were  closely  guarded. 
On  the  south  were  encamped,  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  followed 
Lord  Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow. 
Their  chief  was  of  all  the  Irish  captains  the 
most  dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  I*’or  he  had  disciplined  his  men  with 
rare  skill  and  care;  and  many  frightful  stories 
were  told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy.  Long 
lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  Butler 
and  O’Neil,  of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Gormans- 
town,  by  Nugent’s  Westmeath  men,  by  Eustace's 
Kildare  men,  and  by  Cavanagh’s  Kerry  men,  ex¬ 
tended  northward  till  they  again  approached  the 
water  side.||  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts 
and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass  without 
great  peril.  After  some  time  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several  boats 
lull  of  stones  were  sunk.  A  row  bf  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Large  pieces 


4(14),  16S9;  James  to  Hamilton, May  28,  (June  8),  in  the 
library  of  the  Jtoyal  Irish  Academy.  Louvois  wrote  to 
Avaux  iu  great  indignation.  “La  muuvaise  couduite  quo 
i’ou  a  teuue  devant  Loudondery  a  couste  la  vie  it  M.  de 
Mauuiout  et  ii  M.  de  Busiguan.  11  ue  faut  pas  quo  sa 
Majeste  Britaunique  croye  qu’eu  faisaut  tuer  des  oiliciers 
geueraux  coaimn  des  soldats,  ou  puisse  ne  l’en  poiut 
laisser  manquer.  Ces  sortes  de  geus  flout  rares  eu  tout 
pays,  et  doiveut  estre  meuagoz.” 

{j  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaux,  June  16  (26),  1689. 

|j  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy’s  Horse,  see  the  letter 
of  Avaux  to  Louvois,  dated  Sept.  10  (20 1.  Horrible  stories 
of  the  cruelty,  both  of  the  colonel  and  of  his  men,  are  told 
iu  the  Short  View,  by  a  Clergyman,  printed  in  16SU,  and 
in  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year.  For  the  difllri- 
liuliuu  of  the  Irish  forces,  see  the  contemporary  maps  of 
the  siege  A  c..tali'gue  of  the  regiments,  meant,  J  sup¬ 
pose,  to  rival  ‘.hr  iatal-.giie  in  the  second  Book,  ol  lire 
liiad,  will  be  round  in  lire  Lomleriud. 
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ef  fir  wood,  strongly  bound  together,  formed  a 
boom  which  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  which  was  firmly  fastened  to  both 
shores,  by  cables  a  foot  thick.*  A  huge  stone,  to 
which  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was  attached, 
was  removed  many  years  later,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  polished  and  shaped  into  a  column. 
But  the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  the  rugged 
mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards  from  its  original 
site,  amidst  the  shades  which  surround  a  pleasant 
country  house  named  Boom  Hall.  Hard  by  is 
the  well  from  which  tire  besiegers  drank.  A 
little  further  off  is  the  burial  ground  wherS  they 
laid  their  slain,  and  where  even  in  our  own  time 
the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  man)' 
sculls  and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North, 
James  was  holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his 
return  thither  from  Londonderry  he  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Count  of  Chateau  Renaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money. 
Herbert,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  those  seas 
with  an  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
tercepting  the  communications  between  Britanny 
and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and 
sailed  into  the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving 
battle.  But  the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  him  : 
his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
opposed  to  him ;  and  after  some  firing,  which 
caused  no  serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  French 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  harbour.  He 
steered  for  Scilly,  where  he  expected  to  find  rein¬ 
forcements ;  and  Chateau  Renaud,  content  with 
the  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afraid  of 
losing  it  if  he  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest, 
though  earnestly  intreated  by  James  to  come 
round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Com¬ 
mons  at  Westminster  absurdly  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Herbert.  James,  not  less  absurdly, 
ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means 
satisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too 
strong  even  for  his  characteristic  prudence  and 
politeness.  He  complained  that  James  was  so 
injust  and  ungrateful  as  to  attribute  the  result  of 
lie  late  action  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
•'Inglish  seamen  fought  against  their  rightful 
Ling  and  their  old  commander,  and  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  by  being 
l.old  that  they  were  flying  over  the  ocean  pursued 
»y  the  triumphant  French.  Dover,  too,  was  a 
had  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure 
in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  been 
&eard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Bantry  Bay  did 
Aot  deserve  to  be  called  a  battle.! 

On  the  day  after  the  Te  Deurn  had  been  sung 
t  Dublin  for  this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  convoked  by  James  assembled.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when  he  arrived 


*  Life  of  Admiral  fc-ir  John  Leake,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake, 
Clarencioux  King  at  Arms,  1750.  Of  this  book  only  fifty 
copies  were  painted. 

f  Avaux,  May  8  (18),  May  26,  (June  5),  lf.V9;  London 
Gazette,  May  9;  Life  of  James,  ii.  370 ;  Burchett's  Naval 
Transact: ims;  Commons’  Journals,  May  18  (21).  f  rom 


in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hundred.  Of  these 
only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.  Of  the  four 
teen,  ten  were  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  revers¬ 
ing  of  old  attainders,  and  by  new  creations,  seven¬ 
teen  more  Lords,  all  Roman  Catholics,  were 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House  The  Protes> 
tant  Bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and  Lime¬ 
rick,  whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they 
could  not  lawfully  withhold  their  obedience  even 
from  a  tyrant,  or  from  a  vain  hope  that  the  heart 
even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  softened  by  their  pa¬ 
tience,  made  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the 
writs  the  returning  officers  had  received  from 
Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  persons  whom  lie 
wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  very 
small.  For  scarcely  any  but  Roman  Catholics 
dared  to  show  their  faces;  and  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not  more,  it 
is  said,  in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve. 
Even  in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Galway,  the  number  of  persons  who,  under 
the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote,  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  took  their  seats.  Of  these,  only  six  were 
Protestants.*  The  list  of  the  names  sufficiently 
indicates  the  religious  and  political  temper  of  the 
assembly.  Alone  among  the  Irish  parliaments 
of  that  age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with  Der- 
mots  and  Geohagans,  O’Neils  and  O'Donovans, 
Macmahons,  Macnamaras,  and  Macgillicuddies. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abilities 
had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by 
experience  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Iiichard  Nagle,  who  repre- 
resented  the  county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even 
by  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned  jurist. 
Francis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
who  sate  for  Bannow,  and  acted  as  chief  minister 
of  finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  a*s  he  had 
been  a  principal  agent  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  m 
money  matters,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
an  excellent  man  of  business.!  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  had 
served  long  in  France,  qnd  had  brought  back  to 
bis  native  Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  and 
polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill 
in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  His 
elder  brother,  Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was 
member  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  military 
governor  of  the  capital,  had  also  resided  in 
France,  and,  though  inferior  to  I  Jerry  in  parts 
and  activity,  made  a  highly  distinguished  figure 
among  the  adherents  of  James.  The  other  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  county  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  one  of  themselves  :  for  his  ancestor* 
on  the  paternal  side,  though  originally  English, 
were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  pro¬ 
verbially  said  to  have  become  more  Irish  than 
Irishmen.  His  mother  was  of  noble  Celtic  blood; 


the  Memoirs  of  Madame  lie  la  Fayette  it  hi  pears  that  this 
paltry  affair  was  correctly  appreciated  at  Versailles. 

£  Kiuy,  lii  12;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Kestoration, 
1716.  Lists  of  both  Houses  will  bo  found  iu  Kind's  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

J I  found  proof  of  Plowdeu’s  connection  with,  the  Jesuit* 
iu  a  Treasury  Letterbook  June  12,1683. 
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ar.d  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion. 
He  had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two  thousand 
a  year,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Roman  Catholics  in  'the  kingdom.  II is  know¬ 
ledge  of  courts  and  camps  was  such  as  few  of  his 
countrymen  possessed.  He  had  long  home  a 
commission  in  the  English  Life  Guards,  had  lived 
much  about  Whitehall,  and  had  fought  bravely 
under  Monmouth  on  the  Continent,  and  against 
Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had,  Avaux  wrote, 
more  personal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland, 
and  was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent  merit, 
brave,  upright,  honourable,  careful  of  his  men  in 
quarters,  and  certain  to  he  always  found  at  their 
head  in  the  day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his 
frankness,  his  boundless  good  nature,  his  stature, 
which  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the 
strength  which  he  exerted  in  personal  conflict, 
gained  for  him  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
populace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Enghshry 
generally  respected  him  as  a  valiant,  skilful,  and 
generous  enemy,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  ribald 
farces  which  were  performed  by  mountebanks  in 
Smithfield,  he  was  always  excepted  from  the  dis¬ 
graceful  imputations  which  it.  was  then  the  fashion 
to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  h  id  met  at  Dublin.  It  is  no  re¬ 
proach  to  the  I rislj  nation,  a  nation  which  has 
since  furnished  its  full  proportion  of  eloquent  and 
accomplished  senators,  to  say  that,  of  all  the  par¬ 
liaments  which  have  met  in  the  British  islands, 
Barebone’s  parliament  not  excepted,  the  assembly 
convoked  by  James  was  the  most  deficient  in  all 
the  qualities  which  a  legislature  should  possess. 
The  stern  domination  of  a  hostile  caste  had 
blighted  the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  lands,  he  had 
general!}'  passed  his  life  on  them,  shooting,  fishing, 
carousing,  and  making  love  among  his  vassals. 
If  his  estate  bad  been  confiscated,  he  had  wan¬ 
dered  about  from  bawn  to  bawn,  and  from  cabin 
to  cabin,  levying  small  contributions,  and  living 
at  the  expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never  sate 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  he  had  never  even 
taken  an  active  part  at  an  election  :  he  had  never 
been  a  magistrate :  scarcely  ever  had  lie  been 
on  a  grand  jury.  lie  had  therefore  absolutely 
no  experience  of  public .  atfuirs.  The  English 
squire  ot’  that  age,  though  assuredly  not  a  very 
profound  or  enlightened  politician,  was  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  philosopher  when  compared  vvitli 
the  Roman  Catholic  squire  of  Munster  or  Con¬ 
naught. 

Tne  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then  no  fixed 
place  of  assembling.  Indued  they  met  so  seldom 
and  broke  up  so  speedily  that  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  build  and  furnish  a 
palace  lor  their  special  use.  It  was  not  till  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne, 
that  a  senate  house  which  sustains  a  comparison 
with  the  finest  compositions  of  Inigo  Jones  arose 


*  “  Sarsfield,”  Avaux  wrote  to  Louvois,  Oct.  11  (21),  1680, 
‘‘'n'est  pas  un  bom  me  de  la  uaissauce  de  myiord  Galloway” 
(Ualiuoy,  1  suppose)  ••ay  de  Makarty  :  mais  crest  uu  gen- 
tilhounue  disimgue  par  son  rnerite.  qui  a  plus  de  credit 
dans  ee  royauuie  qu’aucuu  homineque  je  counoisse.  il  a 
de  la  vuieur,  mais  surtout  de  Phouueur  et  ue  la  prohite  a 
tuute  fipreuve  .  .  .  liomme  qui  sera  tuujuurs  a  la  tele 

de  ses  troupes,  et  qui  esi  aura  grand  soin.”  Leslie,  iu  his 
Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Irish  Protestants  did  justice 
to  oarsheld’s  integrity  and  honour.  Indeed  justice  is  done 
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in  College  Green.  On  the  spot  wnerc  the  pnrlicc 
and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  now  overlook  the 
Liffey,  stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an 
ancient  building  which  had  once  been  a  convent 
of  Dominican  friars,  but  had  since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  King’s  Inns. 
There  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  the 
parliament.  On  the  seventh  of  May,  James, 
dressed  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown,  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  ordered  the  Commons  to  be  summoned  to  the 
bar.t 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives 
of  Ireland  for  having  adhered  to  his  cause  when 
the  people  of  his  other  kingdoms  had  deserted 
him.  His  resolutiorfto  abolish  all  religious  dis¬ 
abilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  declared  to  be 
unalterable.  He  invited  tine  houses  to  take  the 
Act  of  Settlement  into  consideration,  and  to  re 
dress  the  injuries  of  which  the  old  proprietors  of 
the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He  concluded 
by  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his  obligations 
to  the  King  of  France.! 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced, 
the  Chancellor  directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to 
their  chamber  and  to  elect  a  Speaker.  They 
chose  the  Attorney  General  Nagle;  and  the  choice 
was  approved  by  the  King.§ 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  express¬ 
ing  warm  gratitude  both  to  James  and  to  Lewis. 
Indeed  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  with 
an  address  to  Avaux;  but  the  Speaker  pointed  out 
the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  interference  was  successful. ||  It 
was  seldom  however  tiiat  the  House  was  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason.  The  debates  were  all  rant 
and  tumult.  Judge  Daly,  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
an  honest  and  able  man,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with  which  the 
members  of  his  Church  carried  on  the  work  of 
legislation.  Those  gentlemen,  lie  said,  were  not 
a  Parliament:  they  were  a  mere  rabble  :  they  re¬ 
sembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob  of  fishermen, 
and  market  gardeners,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and 
threw  up  their  caps  in  honour  of  Massaniello.  It 
was  painful  to  hear  member  after  member  talking 
wild  nonsense  about  his  own  losses,  and  clamour¬ 
ing  for  an  estate,  when  the  lives  of  all  and  the 
independence  of  their  common  country  were  in 
peril.  These  words  were  spoken  in  private ;  but 
some  talebearer  repeated  them  to  the  Commons. 
A  violent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar ;  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  he  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  But,  just 
when  he  was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members 
rushed  in,  shouting,  “  Good  news:  Londonderry 
is  taken.”  The  whole  House  rose.  All  the  hats 
were  ftung  into  the  air.  Three  Joud  huzzas  vvero 
raised.  Every  heart  was  softened  by,  the  happy 
tidings.  Nobody  would  hear  of  punishment  al 
such  a  moment.  The  order  for  Daly’s  attend 


to  Sursfield  even  iu  such  scurrilous  pieces  as  the  ltoya) 
Flight. 

f  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1G89.  The  realm 
must  not  imagine  that  this  journal  has  an  official  cliarao 
ter.  it  is  merciy  a  compilation  made  by  a  Protestant  pairs 
phleteer, and  printed  in  Loudon. 

j;  Life  of  James,  ii.  Joo. 

I  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Irelaml. 

||  Avaux,  May  20  (June  j),  1080. 
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ance  was  discharged  amidst  cries  of  “  No  sub¬ 
mission;  no  submission;  we  pardon  him.”  In  a 
few  hours  it  was  known  that  Londonderry  held 
out  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in 
itself  unimportant,  deserves  to  he  recorded,  ns 
showing;  how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  great  councilor  a  kingdom.  And  this  assem¬ 
bly,  without  experience,  without  gravity,  and  with¬ 
out  temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  questions 
which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  greatest  statesmen.* 

One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which 
would  have  been  most  honourable  to  him  and  to 
them,  if  there  were  not  abundant  proofs  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  was  an  Act 
purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  procla¬ 
mation  was  put  forth  announcing  in  boastful  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  English  people  that  their  rightful 
King  had  now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If 
he  were  at  heart  inclined  to  persecution,  would 
he  not  have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protestants? 
He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not  want  pro¬ 
vocation.  Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  members  of 
his  Church  were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had  firmly  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  much 
maligned  Declaration  of  Indulgence.!  Unfortu¬ 
nately  tor  him,  the  same  wind  which  carried  his 
fair  professions  to  England  carried  thither  also 
evidence  that  his  professions  were  insincere.  A 
single  law,  worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin, 
seemed  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  laws  which  would  have  disgraced  Gar¬ 
diner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of 
spoliation  and  slaughter  on  which  the  legislators 
of  Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  Act  annulling  the 
authority  which  the  English  Parliament,  both  as 
the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.! 
This  Act  was  rapidly  passed;  and  then  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  confiscations  and  proscrip¬ 
tions  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  personal  estates 
of  absentees  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
were  transferred  to  the  King.  When  lay  property 
was  thus  invaded,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  en¬ 
dowments  which  had  been,  in  contravention  of 
every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
the  minority  would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those 
endowments,  •  without  prejudice  to  existing  in¬ 
terests,  would  have  been  a  reform  worthy  of  a 
good  prince  and  a  good  parliament.  But  no  such 
reform  would  satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who 
sate  at  the  King’s  Inns.  By  one  sweeping  Act, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tithe  was  transferred  from 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  and 
the  existing  incumbents  were  left,  without  one 
farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger. §  A 
Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  trans¬ 
ferring  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from 

*  A  True  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a 
Person  that  with  Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin.  I6S9 ;  Letter 
from  Dubliu,  dated  June  12, 16S9;  Journal  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Ireland. 

(  t  hife  of  .Tames,  ii.  301,  362,  363.  In  the  Life  it  is  said 
that  the  proclamation  \v as  put  forth  without  the  privity 
of  James,  but  that  he  subsequently  approved  of  it.  See 
Welwood's  Answer  to  the  Declaration,  lt,S9. 


Saxon  to  Celtic  landlords  was  brought  in  and 
carried  bv  acclamation. || 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely:  but  for  the  legislators  there 
are  excuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  -the  historian 
to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  un¬ 
wisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mersy, 
justice,  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  first 
abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and  then 
maddened  by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance, 
and  armed  with  irresistible  power.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  rude  and  ignorant.  They  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  constant  irritation.  With  aristocratical 
sentiments  they  had  been  in  a  servile  position. 
With  the  highest  pride  of  blood,  they  had  been 
exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as  might  well  have 
roused  the  elioler  of  the  humblest  plebeian,  In 
sight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited  by 
a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  pota¬ 
toes.  Those  violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  cu¬ 
pidity  which  the  situation  of  the  native  gentle¬ 
man  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  appeared  to 
him  under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  and 
piety.  For  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  his 
nation;  and  the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed  his  Church  of 
vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  by  the  devotion  of 
an  earlier  age.  How  was  power  likely  to  be 
used  bv  an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  man, 
agitated  by  strong  desires  and  resentments,  which 
he  mistook  for  sacred  duties  ?  And, .when  two  or 
three  hundred  such  men  were  brought  together 
in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  expected  but 
that  the  passions  which  each  had  long  nursed  in 
silence  would  be  at  once  matured  into  fearful 
vigour  bv  the  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament  there  was 
little  in  common,  except  hatred  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  He  was  an  Englishman.  Superstition 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  all  national  feeling 
in  his  mind;  and  he  could  not  but  be  displeased 
by  the  malevolence  with  which  his  Celtic  sup¬ 
porters  regarded  the  race  from  which  he  sprang. 
The  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  was  small. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  that,  having  reigned  in 
England,  and  looking  constantly  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  should  reign  in  England  once  more, 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of  politics  than 
was  taken  by  men  who  had  no  ohjects  out  of 
Ireland.  The  few  Irish  Protestants  who  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  him,  and  the  British  nobles,  both  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  followed 
him  into  exile,  implored  him  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senate 
which  he  had  convoked.  They  with  peculiar 
earnestness  implored  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  On  what  secu 
rity,  they  asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money 
or  give  a  portion  to  his  children,  if  he  could  not 
rely  on  positive  laws  and  on  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  years  ?  The  military  adven 
turers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out  the 

J  Light  to  the  Blind;  An  Act  declaring  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  cannot  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of 
Error  and  Appeals,  printed  in  London,  1690. 

\  An  Act  concerning  Appropriate  Tythaa  and  other  D-v- 
tie<  payable  to  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries.  London,  1690. 

If  An  Act  for  repealing  tile  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Ex¬ 
planation,  and  ail  Grants,  Patents,  and  Certificates  pur¬ 
suant  to  them  orany  of  them.  Loudon,  1690. 
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noil  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wrongdoers. 
But  how  large  a  portion  of  their  estates  had 
passed,  by  fair  purchase,  into  other  hands!  How 
much  money  had  proprietors  borrowed  on  mort¬ 
gage,  on  statute  merchant,  on  statute  staple ! 
How  many  capitalists  had,  trusting  to  legislative 
acts  and  to  royal  promises,  come  over  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  bought  land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
witl/out  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  title  !  What 
a  sum  had  those  capitalists  expended,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  building,  draining,  in¬ 
closing,  planting  !  The  terms  of  the  compromise 
which  Charles  the  Second  had  sanctioned  might 
not  be  in  all  respects  just.  But  was  one  injustice 
to  be  redressed  by  committing  another  injustice 
more  monstrous  still  ?  And  what  effect  was 
likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by  the  cry  of 
thousands  of  innocent  English  families  whom  an 
English  king  had  doomed  to  ruin  ?  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  such  a  body  of  sufferers  might  delay, 
might  prevent,  the  Restoration  to  which  all  loyai 
subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward  ;  and,  even 
if  his  Majesty  should,  in  spite  of  those  complaints, 
be  happily  restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his 
life  feel  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice 
which  evil  advisers  were  now  urging  him  to 
commit.  He  would  find  that,  in  trying  to  quiet 
one  set  of  malecontents,  he  had  created  another. 
As  surely  as  he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at 
Dublin  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he 
would,  from  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to 
Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud  and  pertina¬ 
cious  a  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.  He 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  no  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however  loyal,  would  permit  such  laws  as 
were  now  passing  through  tlie  Irish  Parliament 
to  stand.  Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
part  of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense  of 
England?  If  so,  to  what  could  he  look  forward 
but  another  banishment  and  another  deposition  ? 
Or  would  he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
kingdom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in  his  dis¬ 
tress,  he  had  purchased  the  help  of  the  smaller? 
It  might  seem  an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest 
that  he  aould  harbour  the  thought  of  such  un- 
princely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy.  Yet  what 
other  course  would  be  left  to  him  ?  And  was  it 
not  better  for  him  to  refuse  unreasonable  conces¬ 
sions  now  than  to  retract  those  concessions  here¬ 
after  in  a  manner  which  must  bring  on  him  re¬ 
proaches  insupportable  to  a  noble  mind  ?  His 
situation  was  doubtless  embarrassing.  Yet  in 
tli is  case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  found 
that  tiie  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.* 
Though  Janies  had,  in  his  speech  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session,  declared  against  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  he  felt  that  these  arguments  were  un¬ 
answerable.  He  held  several  conferences  with 
♦lie  loading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  earnestly  recommended  moderation.  But 
Sis  exhortations  irritated  the  passions  which  he 
wished  to  ahay.  Many  of  the  native  gentry  held 
kigh  and  violent  language.  It  was  impudent, 
Ihey  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers. 
How  could  right  spring  out  of  wrong?  People 
ivho  chose  to  buy  property  acquired  by  injustice 
nust  take  tne  consequences  of  their  Hilly  and  cu¬ 


*  ?ee  the  paper  delivered  to  James  by  Chief  Justice 
Keating,  and  tbe  spee-li  of  tbe  bishop  of  Meath.  Both 
are  iu  King's  Appendix.  Life  of  James,  ii.  33 7  361, 


pidity.  It  was  clear  that  the  Lower  House  was 
altogether  impracticable.  James  had,  four  years 
before,  refused  to  make  the  smallest  concession 
to  the  most  obsequious  parliament  that  has  ever 
sat  in  England ;  and  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  obstinacy,  which  he  had  never 
wanted  when  it  was  a  vice,  would  not  have  failed 
him  now  when  it  would  have  been  a  virtue. 
During  a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to  act 
justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolving  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  chiefs  of  the  old  Celtic  families,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  publicly  that,  if  he  did  not 
give  them  back  their  inheritance,  they  would  not 
fight  for  his.  His  very  soldiers  railed  on  him  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  At  length  he  determined 
to  go  down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers,  not  in 
his  robes  and  crown,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  Ire 
had  been  used  to  attend  debates  at  Westminster, 
and  personally  to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put  some 
check  on  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  But  just 
as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach  for  this  purpose 
he  was  stopped  by  Avaux.  Avaux  was  as  zea.- 
ous  as  any  Irishman  for  the  bills  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  urging  forward.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  the 
enmity  between  England  and  Ireland  irreconeile- 
able.  His  remonstrances  induced  James  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  openly  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement.  Still  the  unfortunate  prince  con¬ 
tinued  to  cherish  some  faint  hope  that  the  law 
for  which  the  Commons  were  so  zealous  would 
be  rejected,  or  at  least  modified,  by  the  Peers, 
Lord  Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant  noble, 
men  who  sate  in  that  parliament,  exerted  himself 
strenuously  on  the  side  of  public  faith  and  sound 
policy.  '1'lie  King  sent  him  a  message  of  thanks, 
“  VV  e  Protestants,”  said  Granard  to  Powis  who 
brought  the  message,  “  are  few  in  number.  We 
can  do  little.  His  Majesty  should  try  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Roman  Catholics.”  “His  Ma¬ 
jesty,”  answered  Powis  with  an  oath,  “dares  not 
say  what  he  thinks.”  A  few  days  later  James 
met  Granard  riding  towards  the  parliament 
house.  “  Where  are  you  going,  my  Lord  ?”  said 
the  King.  “To  enter  my  protest,  Sir,”  answered 
Granard,  “against  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set¬ 
tlement.”  “You  are  right,”  said  the  King: 
“  but  1  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
will  ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
throat.”f 

James  yielded  to  the  v, ill  of  the  Commons; 
but  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  short 
and  teeble  resistance  had  made  upon  them  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  bis  submission.  They  re¬ 
garded  him  with  profound  distrust;  they  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  at  heart  an  Englishman;  and  not 
a  day  passed  without  some  indication  of  this 
feeling.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant  him  a 
supply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an  ad¬ 
dress  urging  him  to  dismiss  Melfort  ad1  an  enemy 
ol  their  nation.  Another  party  drew  up  a  bill 
tor  deposing  all  the  Protestant  Bishops,  even  the 
four  who  were  then  actually  sitting  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Avaux 
and  Tyrconnel,  whose  iniluencc  in  the  Lower 
House  tar  exceeded  the  King's,  could  restrain 
the  zeal  of  the  majority. t  \ 


f  Leslie's  Answer  to  King;  Avaux,  May  26,  (Juno  6), 
Igisi);  Life  of  Jauies,  ii.  333. 

J  Avaux,  May  28,  (Juue  7),  loab,  aDd  June  30,  (July  11) 
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It  is  remarkable  that,,  while  the  King  was 
losing  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Irish 
Commons  by  faintly  defending  against  them,  in 
one  quarter,  the  institution  of  property,  he  was 
himself,  in  another  quarter,  attacking  that  insti¬ 
tution  with  a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless 
than  theirs.  He  soon  found  that  no  money  came 
into  his  Exchequer.  The  cause  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  capi¬ 
tal  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses  from 
the  island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  was  lying  idle.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  those  Protestants  who  were  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population 
had  emigrated  to  England.  Thousands  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still  held  out  for 
William  and  Mary.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined 
gangs  of^plunderers.  The  poverty  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty  of 
the  country  :  public  prosperity  could  be  restored 
only  by  the  restoration  of  private  prosperity  ;  and 
private  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  years 
of  peace  and  security.  James  was  absurd 
enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more  speedy 
and  efficacious  remedy.  He  could,  he  conceived, 
at  once  extricate  himself  from  his  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farth¬ 
ing  a  shilling.  The  right  of  coining  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  flower  of  the  prerogative ;  and,  in 
his  view,  the  right  of  coining  included  the  right 
of  debasing  the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of 
doors,  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been 
past  use,  were  carried  to  the  mint.  In  a  short 
time  lumps  of  base  metal,  nominally  worth  near 
a  million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  six¬ 
tieth  part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation.  A 
royal  edict  declared  these  nieces  to  be  legal  ten¬ 
der  in  all  cases  whatever  A  mortgage  for  a 
thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  by  a  bag  of 
counters  made  out  of  old  kettles.  The  creditors 
who  complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
told  by  Fitton  to  take  their  money  and  be  gone. 
But  of  all  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  who 
were  generally  Protestants,  were  the  greatest 
losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  de¬ 
mands  :  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  oil 
themselves  to  meet  this  heretical  machination  by 
nutting  forth  a  tariff  regulating  prices.  Any 
man  who  belonged  to  the  caste  now  dominant 
might  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit 
of  brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress 
was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  the  sufferers 
thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a  baker’s  shop 
in  the  city  round  which  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers 
were  not  constantly  prowling.  Some  persons 
who  refused  the  base  money  were  arrested  by 
troopers  and  carried  before  the  Provost  Marshal, 
who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked  them  up 
in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang  them 
at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resist¬ 
ance.  Of  all  the  plagues  of  thattime  none  made 

The  author  of  Li.Ait  to  the  Blind  strongly  condemns  the 
Indulgence  shown  to  the  L’rotestunt  llishops  who  adhered 
to  James.  ^ 

*  Kuig.lii.lt.;  Brief  Memoirs  hy  Haynes.  Assay  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  .Mint,  among  the  Lausdowue  at  the  British 


a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  than  the 
plague  of  the  brass  money.* *  To  the  recollection 
of  the  confusion  and  misery  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  James’s  coin  must  he  in  part  ascribed 
the  strenuous  opposition  which,  thirty  five  years 
later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government  of  George 
the  First  in  the  affair  of  Wood’s  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus 
altering,  by  his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  all 
the  contracts  in  the  kingdom,  assumed  a  power 
which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.  There 
was  no  power,  however  unconstitutional,  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  concede  to  him,  as  long 
as  he  used  it  to  cVush  and  plunder  the  English 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected 
no  prerogative,  however  ancient,  however  legiti¬ 
mate,  however  salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that 
he  might  use  it  to  protect  the  race  which  they 
abhorred.  They  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  portentous  law, 
a  law  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized 
countries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and 
three  thousand  names.  At  the  top  was  half  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  came  baronets,  knights, 
clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  yeomen,  artisans, 
women,  children.  No  investigation  was  made. 
Any  member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a 
creditor,  a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  the 
name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  inserted  without  discussion.  The  only  de¬ 
bate  of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us 
related  to  the  Ear!  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends 
in  the  House  who  ventured  to  offer  something  in 
his  favour.  But  a  few  words  from  Simon  Luttrell 
settled  the  question.  “I  have,”  he  said,  “heard 
the  King  say  some  hard  things  of  that  lord.” 
This  was  thought  sufficient,  and  the  name  of 
Strafford  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table  of  the  pro¬ 
scribed.  t 

Days  were  fixed  before  which,  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  were  required  to  surrender 
themselves  to  such  justice  as  was  then  admin¬ 
istered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a 
proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  lie  must  sur¬ 
render  himself  by  the  tenth  of  August.  If  he 
had  left  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of  November  1688, 
he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth 
of  November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by 
the  first  of  October.  If  he  failed  to  appear  hy 
the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property 
was  to  be  confiscated.  It  might  be  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  deliver  himself  up  within 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Act.  He  might  be  bed¬ 
ridden.  He  might  be  in  the  IVcst  Indies.  He 
might  be  in  prison.  Indeed  there  notoriously 
were  such  cases.  Among  the  attainted  lords  was 
Mountjoy.  lie  had  been  induced  by  the  villany 
of  Tyrconntl  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germains' 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile  :  he  was  sti/1 
lying  there ;  and  the  Irish  parliament  was  not 

Museum.  No.  801.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  thi# 
coin.  The  execution  is  surprisingly  good,  ail  circumstan¬ 
ces  considered. 

f  King.  iii.  12, 
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ashamed  to  enact  that,  unless 'he  could,  within  a 
few  weeks,  make  his  escape  from  his  cell,  and 
present  himself  at  Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to 
death.* 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  there  had 
been  any  inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  those  who 
were  thus  proscribed,  as  not  a  single  one  among 
them  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physically  impos¬ 
sible  for  many  of  them  to  surrender  themselves 
in  time,  it  was  clear  that'  nothing  but  a  large 
“xercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  could 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so  horrible 
that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  them  even 
in  the  lamentable  history  of  the  troubles  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Commons  therefore  determined  that 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should  be  limited. 
Several  regulations  were  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  passing  of  pardons  difficult  and 
costly:  and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every  par¬ 
don  granted  by  his  Majesty,  after  the  end  of 
November  1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  without 
a  trial,  should  be  absolutely  void  and  of  none 
effect.  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came  in  state  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  nnd  presented  the  bill  with  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  “  Many  of  the 
persons  here  attainted,”  said  he,  “have  been 
proved  traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies  us. 
As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  common  fame.”+ 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list 
framed  that  fanatical  royalists,  who  were,  at  that 
very  time,  hazarding  their  property,  their  liberty, 
their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not  secure 
from  proscription.  The  most  learned  man  of 
whom  the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry 
Dodwell,  Camdenian  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy 
he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no  danger. 

It  was  about  him  that.  William  uttered  those 
memorable  words:  “He  has  set  his  heart  on 
being  a  martyr ;  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disap¬ 
pointing  him.”  But  James  was  more  cruel  to 
friends  than  William  to  foes.  Dodwell  was  a 
Protestant:  he  had  some  property  in  Connaught: 
these  crimes  were  sufficient;  and  he  was  set 
down  in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  the  gallows  and  the  quartering  block.! 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  a  bill 
which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardoning, 
seemed  to  many  persons  impo^ible.  He  had, 
four  years  before,  quarrelled  with  the  most  loyal 
of  parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  might,  there¬ 
fore,  well  be  expected  that  he  would  now  have 
struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious  prerogative 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  had 
never  been  questioned  by  the  Whigs.  The  stern 
look  and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had  repri¬ 
manded  the  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  profound  reverence  and  fervent  affec¬ 
tion,  implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the  laws, 

*  An  Art  for  the  Attainder  of  divers  Rebels  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  Interest  of  loyal  Subjects,  Londou,  lt>90. 

f  King,  iii.  13. 

J  Ilis  name  is  in  the  first  column  c*  page  30  in  that 
edition  of  the  I.ist  which  was  licensed  -larch  20,  1090.  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  proscribed  person  must  have 
been  some  other  Henry  Dodwell.  Bui  Bishop  Kennet’s 
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would  now  have  been  in  place.  He  might  also 
have  seen  that  the  right  course  was  the  wise 
course.  Had  he,  on  this  great  occasion,  had  the 
spirit  to  declare  that  he  would  not  shea  the  blood 
of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as  respected  the 
guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  power 
of  tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would 
have  regained  more  hearts  in  England  than  he 
would  have  lost  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  ever  his 
fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded,  and 
to  yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his  sanction  , 
and  it  is  but  a  very  small  extenuation  of  his  guilt 
that  his  sanction  was  somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  com 
pleteness  of  this  great  crime,  extreme  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  persons  who  were  attainted 
from  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  till  the 
day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The 
roll  of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  care¬ 
fully  locked  up  in  Fitton’s  closet.  Some  Protest¬ 
ants,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of 
their  friends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed, 
tried  hard  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list;  but 
solicitation,  remonstrance,  even  bribery,  proved 
vain.  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too 
late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  without  a  trial  to  obtain  a  pardon  § 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the 
Houses.  They  had  sate  more  than  t.en  weeks  ;  and 
in  that  space  of  time  they  had  proved  most  fully 
that,  great  as  have  been  the  evils  which  Protestant 
ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils  pro¬ 
duced  by  Popish  ascendency  would  have  been 
greater  still.  That  the  colonists,  when  they  had 
won  the  victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their 
legislation  was,  during  many  years,  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  is  most  true.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious 
example  set  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during 
his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly  boasting  that 
he  had  passed  an  Act  granting  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  as 
that  of  Languedoc  was  raging  through  all  the 
provinces  which  owned  his  authority.  It  was 
said  by  those  who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  lor 
him  that  almost  all  the  Protestants  who  still  re 
muined  in  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  ns  schis¬ 
matics,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who  wanted  only 
opportunity  to  become  rebels  in  act,  that  he  gave 
them  up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled  ;  and  to 
this  excuse  sotne  weight  might  have  been  allowed 
if  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  protect 
those  few  colonists,  who,  though-  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  religion,  were  still  true  to  the 
doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right.  But  even  these  devoted  royal¬ 
ists  found  that  their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a 
crime  for  which  no  services  or  sacrifices  would 
alone.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  members  of  the 


second  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1716,  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  matter. 

g  A  list  of  most  of  the  names  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Commonalty  of  England  and  Ireland  (amongst  whom 
are  several  Women  and  Children)  who  ore  all  by  an  Act 
of  a  Pretended  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin,  attainted 
of  High  Treason,  1090;  An  Account  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  late  King  James  in  Irelaud,  in  1690;  King,  iii.  13; 
Memoirs  of  Irelaud,  1716. 
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Anglican  Church  who  had  welcomed  him  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  had  sate  in  his  Parliament,  represented 
to  him  that,  if  the  rule  which  forbade  any  Pro¬ 
testant. to  possess  any  weapon  were  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  their  country  houses  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of , the  Rnpparees,  and  obtained  from  him 
permission  to  keep  arms  sufficient  for  a  few  ser¬ 
vants.  But  Avaux  remonstrated.  The  indul¬ 
gence,  he  said,  was  grossly  -abused  :  these  Pro¬ 
testant  lords  were  not  to  he  trusted  :  they  were 
turning  their  houses  into  fortresses  :  his  Majesty 
would  soon  have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness. 
These  representations  prevailed ;  and  Roman 
Catholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the  suspected 
dwellings.* 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant 
clergymen  who  continued  to  cling,  with  desper¬ 
ate  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord’s  Anointed. 
Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had  the 
largest  share  of  James’s  good  graces  seems  to 
have  been  Cartwright.  Whether  Cartwright 
could  long  have  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with¬ 
out  being  an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ;  and 
thenceforward  his  church  had  no  one  to  plead 
:ker  cause.  Nevertheless  a  few  of  her  prelates 
and  priests  continued  for  a  time  to  teach  what 
they  had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  But  it  was  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb  that 
they  exercised  their  functions.  Every  wearer  of 
a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  out¬ 
rages  of  soldiers  and  Rapparees.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  his  house  was  robbed,  and  he  was  fortunate 
if  it  was  not  burned  over  his  head.  He  was 
hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with  cries 
of  “  There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic.”  Some¬ 
times  he  was  knocked  down:  sometimes  he  was 
cudgelled.t  The  rulers  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first 
arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by 
him  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  property  and  their  privileges.  They 
were  now,  without  any  trial,  without  any  accu¬ 
sation,  thrust  out  of  their  house.  The  commu¬ 
nion  plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the.  library, 
the  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the  collegians  were 
seized.  Part  of  the  building  was  turned  into  a 
magazine,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison. 
Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of  the  capital, 
was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  powerful  inter¬ 
cession,  induced  to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and 
scholars  depart  in  safety.  He  at  length  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  remain  at  large,  with  this  condition, 
that,  on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of  them  should 
meet  together.!  No  Protestant  divine  suffered 
more  hardships  than  Doctor  William  King,  Dean 
of  Saint  Patrick’s.  He  had  been  long  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  had  incul¬ 
cated  the  duty  of  passively  obeying  even  the 
worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had 
published  a  defence  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
accepted  a  mitre  from  the  new  government,  he 
was  reminded  that  he  had  invoked  the  divine 
vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  and  had  declared  him¬ 
self  willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than 
desert  the  cause  of  hereditary  right.  He  had  said 
that  the  true  religion  had  often  been  strengthened 


by  persecution,  but  could  never  be  strengthened 
by  rebellion  ;  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for 
the  Church  of  England  when  a  whole  cartload 
of  her  ministers  should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance;  and  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  company.^  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  when  he  spok#  thus,  he 
felt  as  he  spoke.  But  his  principles,  though  they 
might  perhaps  have  held  out  against  the  severi¬ 
ties  and  the  promises  of  William,  were  not  proof 
against  the  ingratitude  of  James.  Human  nature 
at  last  asserted  its  rights.  After  King  hod  been 
repeatedly  imprisoned  by  the  government  to 
which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  after  he  had 
been  insulted  and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by 
the  soldiers,  after  he  had  been  interdicted  from 
burying  in  his  own  churchyard,  and  from  preach¬ 
ing  in  his  own  pulpit,  after  he  had  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  with  life  from  a  musketshot  fired  at  him 
in  the  street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig  theory 
of  government  less  unreasonable  and  unchristian 
than  it  had  once  appeared  to  him,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  the  oppressed  Church  might  lawfully 
accept  deliverance,  if  God  should  be  pleased,  by 
whatever  means,  to  send  it  to  her. 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that  James  would 
have  done  well  to  hearken  to  those  counsellors 
who  had  told  him  that  the  acts  by  which  he  was 
trying  to  make  himself  popular  in  one  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odious  in  the 
others.  It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate  for  Eng¬ 
land  that,  after  he  had  ceased  to  reign  here,  he 
continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  reign  in 
Ireland.  The  Revolution  had  been  followed  by 
a  reaction  of  publie  feeling  in  his  favour.  That 
reaction,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  onin 
terrupted,  might  perhaps  not  have  ceased  till  he 
was  again  King:  but  it  was  violently  interrupted 
by  himself.  He  would  not  suffer  his  people  to 
forget :  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope  :  while 
they  were  trying  to  find  excuses  for  his  past 
errors,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  would 
not  repeat  these  errors,  he  forced  upon  them,  in 
their  own  despite,  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
corrigible,  that  the  sharpest  discipline  of  adver 
sity  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that,  if  they 
u’ere  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  vrould 
soon  have  to  depose  him  again.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Jacobites  put  forth  pamphlets  about  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  those 
who  were  nearest  to  him  in  blood,  about  the  im 
perious  temper  and  uncourtecus  manners  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  about  the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about 
the  heavy  taxes,  about  the  suspension  of  ths 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Church  from  the  enmity  of  Puri 
tans  and  Latitudinarians.  James  refuted  these 
pamphlets  far  more  effectually  lhan  all  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  Whig  writers  united  could 
have  done.  Every  week  came  the  news  that  he 
had  passed  some  new  Act  lor  robbing  or  mur¬ 
dering  Protestants.  Every  colonist  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stealing  across  the  sea  from  Leinster 
to  Holyhead  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful  reports  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  his  brethren  greaned. 
What  impression  these  reports  made  on  the 
Protestants  of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the  indignation  of 
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Ronquillo,  a  Spaniard  and  a  bigoted  member  of 
the  Cliui ch  of  Rome.  He  informed  his  Court 
that,  though  the  English  laws  against  Popery 
might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet 
people  ;  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the 
Holy  See  that  what  a  Roman  Catholic  suffered 
in  London  was  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  a  Protestant  suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England 
warm  sympathy  and  munificent  relief.  Many 
were  reoeived  into  the  houses  of  friendq,  and 
kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  liberality  of  strangers. 
Among  those  who  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of 
mercy,  none  contributed  more  largely  or  less 
ostentatiously  than  the  Queen.  The  House  of 
Commons  placed  at  the  King’s  disposal  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refugees 
whose  wants  were  most  pressing,  and  requested 
him  to  give  commissions  in  the  army  to  those 
who  were  qualified  for  military  employment.! 
An  Act  was  also  passed  enabling  beneficed 
clergymen  who  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  hold 
preferment  in  England.!  Yet  the  interest  which 
the  nation  felt  in  these  unfortunate  guests  was 
languid  when  compared  with  the  interest  excited 
by  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which  still 
maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate  conflict  against 
overwhelming  odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely 
one  dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our 
island.  Whigs,  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites 
in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extinguished  every 
pitriotic  sentiment,  gloried  in  the  glory  of  Ennis¬ 
killen  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  all  of  one  mind.  “This  is  no  time  to 
be  counting  cost,”  said  honest  Birch,  who  well 
renumbered  the  way  in  which  Oliver  had  made 
war  on  the  Irish.  “Are  those  brave  fellows  in 
Londonderry  to  be  deserted  ?  If  we  lose  them 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon  us?  A 
boom  across  the  river  ?  Why  have  we  not  cut 
the  boom  in  pieces  ?  Are  our  brethren  to  perish 
almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours’ 
voyage  of  our  shores  ?”  §  Howe,  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  man  of  one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that,  though 
he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting  up  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  should  cordially  support  it  in  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Ire¬ 
land.  ||  The  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delays  and  miscar¬ 
riages  which  had  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishry  of  Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery 
or  cowardice  the  public  ascribed  the  calamities 
of  Londonderry  were  put  under  arrest.  Lundy 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  Cunningham  to  the  Gate 
House.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was 
in  some  decree  calmed  by  the  announcement 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  an  army 
powerful  enough  to  re-establish  the  English  as¬ 
cendency  in  Ireland  would  be  sent  across  Saint 
George’s  Channel,  and  that  Schoinberg  would  be 
the  General.  In  the  meantime  an  expedition 
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which  was  thought  to  be  sufficient,  for  the  relief 
of  Londonderry  was  despatched  from  Liverpool 
under  the  command  of  Kirke.  The  dogged  ob¬ 
stinacy  with  which  this  man  had,  in  spite  of 
royal  solicitations,  adhered  to  his  religion,  and 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution, 
had  perhaps  entitled  him  to  an  amnesty  for  past 
crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Government  should  have  selected  for  a  post 
of  the  highest  importance  am  officer  who  was 
generally  and  justly  hated,  who  nad  never 
shown  eminent  talents  for  war,  and  wno,  both  in 
Africa  and  in  England,  had  notoriously  tolerated 
among  his  soldiers  a  licentiousness,  not  only 
shocking  to  humanity,  but  also  incompatible  with 
discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke’s  troops  em¬ 
barked:  on  the  twenty-second  they  sailed:  but 
contrary  winds  made  the  passage  slow,  and 
forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Meanwhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
defending  themselves  with  stubborn  courage 
against  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous 
partisan  war  against  the  native  population.  Early 
in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a  large  body 
of  troops  from  Connaught,  who  had  made  an  in¬ 
road  into  Donegal.  The  Irish  were  speedily 
routed,  and  fled  to  Sligo  with  the  loss  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken. 
Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  horses 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Elated  by 
this  success,  the  Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the 
county  of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  James’s  troops,  took  and  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Ballinearrig,  reputed  the  strongest  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the 
pikes  and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next  in- 
cursion  was  into  Meath.  Three  thousand  oxen 
and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  away  and 
brought  safe  to  the  little  island  in  Lough  Erne. 
These  daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Enniskillen  with  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  and  two  regiments  of  foot. 
He  carried  with  him  arms  for  the  native  peasan¬ 
try  ;  and  many  repaired  to  his  standard  The 
Enniskilleners  did  not  wait  until  he  came  into 
their  neighbourhood,  but  advanced  to  encounter 
him.  He  declined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leav¬ 
ing  his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care  of  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  Pro¬ 
testants  attacked  Belturbet  with  vigour,  made 
their  way  into  a  lofty  house  which  overlooked 
the  town,  and  thence  opened  such  a  fire  that  in 
two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many 
horses,  many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of 
meal,  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to  Enniskillen. 
The  boats  which  brought  these  precious  spoils 
were  joylblly  welcomed.  The  fear  of  hunger  was 
removed.  While  the  aboriginal  pi  pulution  had, 
in  many  counties,  altogether  neglected  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  earth,  in  the  expectation,  it  should 
seem,  that  marauding  would  prove  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  resource,  the  colonists,  true  to  the  provident 
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and  industrious  character  of  their  race,  had,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  not  omitted  carefully  to  till  the 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds. 
The  harvest  was  now  not  far  remote  ;  and,  till  the 
harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be 
amply  sufficient.* 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and  plenty,  the 
Enniskilleners  were  tortured  by  a  cruel  anxiety 
for  Londonderry.  They  were  bound  to  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious  and 
national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest. 
For  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderry 
fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  instantly  march 
in  irresistible  force  upon  Lough  Erne.  Yet  what 
could  be  done  ?  Some  brave  men  were  for  making 
a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city; 
but  the  odds  were  too  great.  Detachments  how¬ 
ever  were  sent  which  infested  the  rear  of  the 
blockading  army,  cut  off  supplies,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  carried  away  the  horses  of  three  entire 
troops  of  cavalry. t  Still  the  line  of  posts  which 
surrounded  Londonderry  by  land  remained  un- 
bioken.  The  river  was  still  strictly  closed  and 
guarded.  Within  the  walls  the  distress  had  be¬ 
come  extreme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  of  June 
horseflesh  was  almost  the  only  meat  which  could 
be  purchased  ;  and  of  horseflesh  the  supply  was 
scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  with  tallow;  and  even  tallow  was  doled 
out  with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  ap¬ 
peared.  The  sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off  in  the  bay  of  Lough 
Foyle.  Thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes  were 
counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and 
returned  from  the  mast  heads,  but  were  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  on  both  sides.  At  last  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the  Irish  sentinels, 
dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the  garrison 
that  Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  city.l 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height : 
but  a  few  hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by 
weeks  of  misery.  Kirke  thought  it  unsafe  to 
make  any  attempt,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several 
weeks,  he  lay  inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  became  every 
day  more  severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in 
all  the  recesses  of  all  the  houses  of  the  city  ;  and 
some  provisions,  which  had  been  concealed  in 
cellars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made 
their  escape,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the 
magazines.  The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was 
almost  exhausted ;  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pestilence  began, 
as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train  of 
hunger.  Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day. 
The  Governor  Baker  was  among  those  who  sank 
under  the  disease.  His  place  was  supplied  by 
Colonel  John  Mitchelburne.§ 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke 
and  his  squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 
T  alarm  was  great  at  the  Castle.  Even  before 
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this  news  arrived,  Avaux  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  unequal  to 
the  d  ifficulties  of  the  situation.  It  had  therefore 
been  resolved  that  Rosen  should  take  the  chief 
command.  He  was  now  sent  down  with  all  speed. [] 
On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  he 
attempted  to  undermine  the  walls;  but  his  plan 
was  discovered;  and  he  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  of  his  men  were  slain.  Then  his  fury 
rose  to  a  strange  pitch.  He,  an  old  soldier,  a 
Marshal  of  France  in  expectancy,  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  greatest  generals,  accustomed,  dur¬ 
ing  many  years,  to  scientific  war,  to  be  baffled 
by  a  mob  of  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  who  were  protected  only  by  a  wall 
which  any  good  engineer  would  at  once  have 
pronounced  untenable !  He  raved,  he  blas¬ 
phemed,  in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of  all 
the  dialects  spoken  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  He  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground  :  he 
would  spare  no  living  thing;  no,  not  the  young 
girls;  not  the  babies  at  the  breast.  As  to  the 
leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  punishment  for 
them  :  he  would  rack  them  :  he  would  roast 
them  alive.  In  his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be 
flung  into  the  town  with  a  letter  containing  a 
horrible  menace.  He  would,  lie  said,  gather 
into  one  body  all  the  Protestants  who  had  re¬ 
mained  at  their  homes  between  Charlemont  and 
the  sea,  old  men,  women,  children,  many  of  them 
near  in  blood  and  affection  to  the  defenders  of 
Londonderry.  No  protection,  whatever  might  be 
the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  given,  should 
be  respected.  The  multitude  thus  brought  toge¬ 
ther  should  be  driven  under  the  wails  of  London¬ 
derry,  and  should  there  be  starved  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  their  countrymen,  their  friends,  their 
kinsmen.  This  was  no  idle  threat.  Parties  were 
instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  collect  vic¬ 
tims.  At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  July,  hundreds  of  Protestants,  who  were 
charged  with  no  crime,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  protections 
granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of 
the  city.  It  was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight 
would  quell  the  spirit  of  the  colonists.  But  the 
only  effect  was  to  rouse  that  spirit  to  still  greater 
energy.  An  order  was  immediately  put  forth 
that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on 
pain  of  death  ;  and  no  man  uttered  that  word. 
Several  prisoners  of  high  rank  were  in  the  town 
Hitherto  they  had  been  well  treated,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out  to 
the  garrison.  They  were  now  closely  confined, 
A  gallows  was  erected  on  one  of  the  bastions ; 
and  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Rosen,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  prepare 
his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  in  great  dis¬ 
may  wrote  to  the  savage  Livonian,  but  received 
no  answer.  They  then  addressed  themselves  to 
their  countryman,  Richard  Hamilton.  They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  their  blood  for 
their  King  ;  but  they  thought  it  hard  to  die  the 
ignominious  death  of  thieves  in  consequence  of 
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Op  birbnritv  of  their  own  companions  in  arms. 
Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  principles,  was 
not  cruel.  He  had  been  disgusted  bv  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  Rosen,  but,  being  only  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  could  not  venture  to'  express  publiclv  all 
that  he  thought.  He  however  remonstrated 
etrongly.  Some  Irish  officers  felt  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  as  it  was  natural  that  brave  men  should  feel, 
and  declared,  weeping  with  pity  and  indignation, 
that  they  should  never  cease  tojiave  in  their  ears 
the  cries  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die  of  fa¬ 
mine  between  the  camp  and  the  city.  Rosen  per¬ 
sisted  during  forty-eight  hours.  In  that  time 
many  unhappy  creatures  perished  :  but  London¬ 
derry  held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever;  and  he  saw 
that  his  crime  was  likely  to  produce  nothing  but 
hatred  and  obloquy.  He  at  length  gave  way, and 
suffered  the  survivors  to  withdraw.  The  garrison 
then  took  down  the  gallows  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  bastion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dub¬ 
lin,  James,  though  by  no  means  prone  to  com- 
p.ssion,  was  startled  by  an  atrocity  of  which  the 
civil  wars  of  England  had  furnished  no  example, 
ami  was  displeased  by  learning  that  protections, 
given  by  his  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  his 
honour,  had  been  publicly  declared  to  be  nullities. 
He  complained  to  the  French  ambassador,  and 
said,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occasion  fully 
justified,  that  Rosen  was  a  barbarous  Muscovite. 
Meltort  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if 
Rosen  had  been  an  Englishman,  he  would  have 
been  hanged.  Avaux  was  utterly  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  effeminate  sensibility.  In  his 
opinion,  nothing  had  been  done  that  was  at  all 
reprehensible;  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
commanding  himself  when  he  heard  the  King 
and  the  secretary  blame,  in  strong  language,  an 
act  of  wholesome  severity.t  In  truth  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  French  general  were  well 
paired.  There  was  a  great  difference  doubtless, 
in  appearance  and  manner,  between  the  hand¬ 
some,  graceful,  and  refined  diplomatist,  whose 
dexterity  and  suavity  had  been  renowned  at  the 
most  polite  courts  of  Europe,  and  the  military 
adventurer,  whose  look  and  voice  reminded  all 
who  came  near  him  that  he  had  been  born  in  a 
half  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  that  he  had  once  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  marauding.  But  the  heart  of  the  cour¬ 
tier  was  really  even  more  callous  than  that  of  the 
soldier. 

Rosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and  Richard 
Hamilton  was  again  left  in  the  chief  command. 
*Ile  tried  gentler  means  than  those  which  had 
■'brought  so  much  reproach  on  his  predecessor. 
No  tries,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  likely  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  starving  garison  was  spared.  One 
dav  a  great  shout  was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish 
camp.  The  defenders  of  Londonderry  were  soon 
inlormed  that  the  army  of  James  was  rejoicing 
vn  account  of  the  fall  of  Enniskillen.  They  were 
told  that  they  had  now  no  chance  of  being  re¬ 
lieved,  and  were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by 
capitulating.  They  consented  to  negotiate.  But 
what  they  asked  was,  that  they  should  be  per¬ 
il1  Walker ;  Mackenzie;  Light  to  the  Blind;  King,  iii. 
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mitted  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by 
land  or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  de¬ 
manded  hostages  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  hostages  should 
he  sent  on  hoard  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant: 
the  Governors  would  abate  nothing:  the  treaty 
was  broken  off;  and  the  conflict  recommenced. t 
By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced ;  and  the 
state  of  the  city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming 
more  frightful.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire  was 
sharper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  One  of 
the  gates  was  beaten  in  :  one  of  the  bastions  was 
laid  in  ruins  ;  hut  the  breaches  made  by  day 
were  repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable  acti¬ 
vity-  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the 
fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs. 
Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the 
enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled 
out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on 
the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay  unburried  round 
the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  afford 
to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp’s  paw  was 
five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were 
still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean 
that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon  them. 
It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them 
for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in 
which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such 
was  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rats  who 
cuine  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly 
hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish, 
Caught  in  the  river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money.  The  only  price  for  which  such  a  trea¬ 
sure  could  be  obtained  was  some  handfuls  of 
oatmeal.  Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and  un¬ 
wholesome  diet  engenders,  made  existence  a  con¬ 
stant  torment.  The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits 
of  discontent  and  insubordination  among  men 
enduring  such  misery  was  inevitable.  At  one 
moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid 
up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  wag 
revelling  in  private,  while  he  exhorted  others 
to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  good  cause.  His 
house  was  strictly  examined:  his  innocence 
was  fully  proved :  he  regained  his  popularity ; 
and  the  garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect, 
thronged  to  Che  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach, 
drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  and 
went  forth  troni  the  house  of  God  with  haggard 
laces  and  tottering  steps,  but  with  spirit  still  un¬ 
subdued.  There  were,  indeed,  some  secret  plot¬ 
tings.  A  very  few  obscure  traitors  opened  com¬ 
munications  with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
cealed.  None  dared  to  utter  publicly  any  words 
save  words  of  defiance  and  stubborn  resolution. 


f  Leslie’s  Answer  to  King;  Avaux,  July  5  (15),  1639. 
11  Ju  trouvuy  A’expressiun  bleu  lurte:  uiais  je  ne  vouluifl 
rieu  repondre.  carle  Koy  a’esTult  de.-ja  Curt  empurte.” 

^  Mackenzie. 
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Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry  was  “  No 
surrender.”  And  there  were  not  wanting  voices 
which,  in  low  tones,  added,  “  First  the  horses  and 
hides ;  and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
other.”  It  was  afterwards  related,  half  in  jest, 
yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest, 
that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed 
him  with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared 
in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  garrison  that  all  this  time  the  English 
ships  were  seen  far  oft’  in  Lough  Foyle.  Com¬ 
munication  between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had  attempted 
to  pass  tile  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was 
hanged  The  language  of  signals  was  hardly 
intelligible.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  however, 
a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button  came 
to  Walker’s  hands.  It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke, 
and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But 
more  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had 
since  elapsed  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  san¬ 
guine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.  By  no  art 
could  the  provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to 
hold  out  two  days  more.t 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch 
from  England,  which  contained  positive  orders 
that  Londonderry  should  be  relieved.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  determined  to  make  an  attempt  which,  as 
far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  iiiir  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
earlier.! 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come 
to  Lough  Foyle  under  his  convoy  was  one  culled 
the  Mountjoy.  The  master,  Micaiah  Browning, 
a  native  of  Londonderry,  hud  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is 
said,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inac¬ 
tion' of  the  armament.  He  now  eagerly  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  the  first  risk  of  succouring  his 
fellow  citizens ;  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who 
had  on  board  a  great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scot¬ 
land,  was  willing  to  share  the  danger  and  the 
honour.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to  he  es¬ 
corted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate  of  thirty  six 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  after¬ 
wards  an  admiral  of  great  fame. 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had 
|ust  set:  the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
was  over;  and  the  heartbroken  congregation  hud 
separated,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  tower  saw 
the  sails  of  three  vessels  coining  up  the  Foyle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  The 
besiegers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both 
shures.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril :  for 
the  river  was  low;  and  the  only  navigable  chan¬ 
nel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head 
quarters  ot  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where 


*  Walker’s  Account.  ‘‘The  fat  man  in  Londonderry” 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  person  whose  pros¬ 
perity  excited  tile  envy  and  cupidity  of  his  less  fortunate 
neighbours. 

f  This,  according  to  Narcissus  Luttrell,  was  the  report 
made  by  Captain  Withers,  afterwards  a  highly  distin¬ 
guished  officer,  on  whom  l’ope  wrote  an  epitaph. 

J  The  despatch,  which  positively  commanded  Kirke  to 
attack  the  loom,  was  signed  by  Scliomberg,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  ling- 


the  batteries  were  most  numtrous.  Leake  per 
formed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spir.t  worthy  of 
his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover 
the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great 
effect.  At  length  the  little  squadron  came  to  the 
place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountjoy  took  ihe 
lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The  huge 
barricade  cracked  and  gave  way:  but  the  shock 
was  such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded,  and  stuck 
in  the  mud.  \  yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the 
banks:  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were 
preparing  to  board  ;  hut  the  Dartmouth  poured 
on  them  a  well  directed  broadside,  which  threw 
them  into  disorder.  Just  then  the  Phoenix  dashed 
at  the  bread)  which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and 
was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence.  Meantime 
the  tide  was  rising  fast.  The  Mountjoy  began 
to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her  brave  mastei 
was  no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries 
had  struck  him  ;  and  he  died  by  the  most  en- 
viable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which 
was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and 
which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  night  had  closed  in  before  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began;  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by  the  lean 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  city.  When  the  Mountjoy  grounded,  and 
when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  be¬ 
sieged  died  within  them.  One  who  endured  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us 
that  they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  other’s 
eyes.  Even  after  the  barricade  had  been  passed, 
there  was  a  terrible  half  hour  of  suspense.  It 
was  ten  o’clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the 
quay.  The  whole  population  was  there  to  wel¬ 
come  them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled  with 
earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  land¬ 
ing  place  from  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  began. 
First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six 
thousand  bushels  of  meal.  Then  came  great 
cheeses,  casks  of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit,  ankers  of 
brandy.  Not  many  hours  before,  half  a  pound 
of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care 
to  every  fighting  man.  The  ration  which  each 
now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was  said  over 
the  suppers  of  that  evening.  There  was  little 
sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The  bonfires 
shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ram¬ 
parts.  The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all 
night :  and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city 
made  answer  to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of 
joyous  defiance.  Through  the  whole  *f  the 
thirty  first  of  July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 

lish  forces  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  it  is  among  the  Nairne 
I1SS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  iVfldrow,  on  no  better  au¬ 
thority  than  the  gossip  of  a  country  parish  in  Dumbar¬ 
tonshire,  attributes  the  relief  of  Londonderry  to  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher  named  Gordon.  ] 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Kirke  was  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  peremptory  order  from  Schomberg,  than  by 
the  united  eloquence  of  a  whole  synod  of  presby teriaa 
divines. 
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continued  to  play.  But,  soon  after  the  sun  had 
again  gone  down,  flames  were  seen  arising  from 
the  camp;  and,  when  the  first  of  August  dawned, 
a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately 
occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  the 
citizens  saw  far  off  the  long  column  of  pikes  and 
standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle 
towards  Strabane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted 
a  hundred  and  five  days.  The  garrison  had  been 
reduced  from  about  seven  thousand  effective  men 
to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker 
estimated  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  despatches  of  Avaux  that  the  regi¬ 
ments  which  returned  from  the  blockade  had 
been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty- 
six  French  gunners  who  had  superintended  the 
cannonading,  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or  dis¬ 
abled.!  The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  de¬ 
fence  had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  would  have 
moved  the  great  warriors  of  the  Continent 
to  laughter  ;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstance 
which  gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  histery 
of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  not  between 
engineers,  but  between  nations ;  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  number,  was  superior  in  civilization,  in 
capacity  for  sel ('government,  and  in  stubbornness 
of  resolution.! 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army 
had  retired,  a  deputation  from  the  city  hastened 
to  Lwugh  Foyle,  and  invited  Kirke  to  take  the 
command.  He  came  accompanied  by  a  long 
train  of  officers,  and  was  received  in  slate  by  the 
two  Governors,  who  delivered  up  to  him  the  au¬ 
thority  which,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only  a  few 
days;  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough  of  the 
incurable  vices  of  his  character  to  disgust  a 
population  distinguished  by  austere  morals  and 
ardent  public  spirit.  There  was,  however,  no 
outbreak.  The  city  was  in  the  highest  good 
humour.  Such  quantities  of  provisions  had  been 
landed  from  the  fleet,  that  there  was  in  every 
house  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A  few  days 
earlier  a  man  had  been  glad  to  obtain  for  twenty 
pence  a  mouthful  of  carrion  scraped  from  the 
bones  of  a  starved  horse.  A  pound  of  good  beef 
was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence.  Meanwhile 
all  hands  were  busied  in  removing  corpses  which 
had  been  thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling  up 
the  holes  which  the  shells  had  ploughed  in  the 
ground,  and  in  repairing  the  battered  roofs  ot 
the  houses.  The  recollection  of  past  dangers 
and  privations,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  well  of  the  English  nation  and  of  all 
Frotestant  Churches,  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
townspeople  with  honest  pride.  That  pride  grew 


*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Ilistoire  de  la  Involution  d’Tr- 
lands,  Amsterdam,  1U91;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  5  (12) 
10sy  Letter  of  Buchan  union*  the  iNairne  MSb.;  Lite  ol 
Sir  John  Leake;  The  Londertad;  Observations  on  Mr 
Walker's  Account  of  the  Siege  ol  Londonderry,  licensed 

Avaux  to  Soignelay,  July  18  (28);  to  Lewis,  Aug. 

9  t^Vou  will  see  here,  as  you  have  all  along,  that  the 
tradesmen  of  Londonderry  l.ad  ...ore  skill  in  their  de- 
feiioe  than  the  groat  officers  of  the  Irish  army  in  their  at- 


stronger  when  they  rece  ved  from  William  a  let. 
ter  acknowledging,  in  the  most  affectionate  lan¬ 
guage,  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and 
trusty  citizens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to  hear  the 
royal  epistle  read.  At  the  close  all  the  guns  on 
the  ramparts  sent  forth  a  voice  of  joy:  all  the 
ships  on  the  river  made  answer:  barrels  of  ale 
were  broken  up;  and  the  health  of  their  Majes¬ 
ties  was  drunk  with  shouts  and  volleys  of 
musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed  away-;  and 
still  the  wall  of  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  what  the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to  the 
Athenians.  A  lofty  pillar,  rising  from  a  bastion 
which  bore  during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  enemy,  is  seen  far  uo  and  far  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  tie  statue  of  Walker, 
such  as  when,  in  the  last  and  most  terrible  emer¬ 
gency,  his  eloquence  roused  the  fainting  courage 
of  his  brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a  Bible, 
'Pile  other,  pointing  down  the  river,  seems  to  di¬ 
rect  (he  eyes  of  his  famished  audience  to  the 
English  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved  :.  yet  it  was  scarcely 
needed  :  for  in  truth  the  whole  city  is  to  this  day 
a  monument  of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall 
is  carefully  preserved ;  nor  would  any  plea  of 
health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inhabitants 
sufficient  to  justify  the  demolition  of  that  sacred 
enclosure  which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to 
their  race  and  their  religion.^  The  summit  of 
the  ramparts  forms  a  pleasant  walk.  The  bas¬ 
tions  have  been  turned  into  little  gardens.  Here 
and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be 
seen  the  old  culverins  which  scattered  bricks, 
cased  with  lead,  among  the.  Irish  ranks.  One 
antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the  Fishmongers  of  Lon¬ 
don,  was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred  and 
five  memorable  days,  by  the  loudness  of  its  report, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg.  "The 
cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  shells  which  were  thrown  into  the  city. 
Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French  flag, 
staves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally. 
The  white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  have 
long  been  dust:  but  their  place  has  been  supplied 
by  new  banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest  bands  of 
Ulster.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been  down 
to  our  own  time  celebrated  by  salutes,  processions, 
banquets,  and  sermons:  Lundy  has  been  executed 
in  effigy;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
that  of  Muumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been 
carried  in  triumph.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club 
and  a  Murray  Club.  The  bumble  tombs  of  the 
Protestant  captains  have  been  carefully  sought 
out,  repaired,  and  embellished.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 


tacks.” — Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this  work  is 
furious  against  th«  Irish  gunners.  The  boom,  lie  thinks, 
would  never  have  been  broken  if  they  had  done  their 
duty.  Were  they  drunk  ?  Were  they  traitors  ?  lie  does 
not  determine  the  point.  “Lord,”  he  exclaims,  "who 
seest  tile  hearts  of  people,  wo  leave  the  judgment  of  this 
affair  to  thy  mercy.  In  the  interim  thuse  guuuers  lost 
Ireland.” 

§  In  a  collection  entitled  “  Derriana,”  which  wav  published 
more  than  sixty  y uujs  ago,  is  a  curious  idler  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 
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by  these  tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs 
to  the  higher  and  purer  part  of  human  nature, 
and  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  strength  of 
states.  A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never 
achieve  any  thing  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants.  Yet  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look  with 
unmixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities  with 
which  Londonderry  commemorates  her  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  on  the  honours  which  she  pays  to  those 
who  saved  her  Unhappily  the  animosities  of  her 
brave  champions  have  descended  with  their  glory. 
The  faults  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  domi- 
n  mt  castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  seldom 
shown  themselves  without  disguise  at  her  festivi¬ 
ties  ;  and  even  with  the  expressions  of  pious  gra¬ 
titude  which  have  resounded  from  her  pulpits 
have  too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath  and 
defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Stra- 
bane  remained  there  but  a  very  short  time. 
The  spirit  of  the  troops  had  been  depressed  by 
their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  completely 
cowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another 
quarter. 

Three  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick  had  gained  an  advantage  over  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Enniskilleners,  and  had,  by  their  own 
confession,  killed  or  taken  more  than  fifty  of  them. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
from  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation; 
and  they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms 
offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  at  Dublin  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  them  from  several  quarters  at  once.  Ma- 
carthy,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  Munster  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel, 
marched  towards  Lough  Erne  from  the  east  with 
three  regiments  of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dra¬ 
goons,  and  some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  consider¬ 
able  force,  which  lay  encamped  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the  same  time  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  west-  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was 
to  come  from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and  dra¬ 
goons  as  could  be  spared  from  the  army  which 
was  besieging  Londonderry.  The  Enniskilleners 
were  not  fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  for  their  destruction  ;  but  they  knew 
that  Macarthy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the 
return  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  sent  to 
Kirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  soldiers;  but  he 
had  sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some 
experienced  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry. 
These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that 
their  boat  was  approaching  the  island  of  Ennis¬ 
killen.  The  whole  population,  male  and  female, 
came  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  to  the  Castle 
through  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing 
God  that  dear  old  England  had  not  quite  forgot¬ 
ten  the  Englishmen  who  upheld  her  cause  against 
great  odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect 


well  qualified  for  his  post.  Tie  was  a  staunch 
Protestant,  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Yorkshiremcn  who  rose  up  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  if  he  is 
not  belied,  proved  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  pure 
religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough, 
who  had  made, a  speech  in  favour  of  King  James, 
to  be  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  well 
tossed  there  in  a  blanket.*  This  vehement 
hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
men  of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of  all  qualifications 
for  command  :  and  Wolseley  had  other  and  more 
important  qualifications.  Though  himself  regu¬ 
larly  bred  to  war,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  management  of  irregular  troops. 
Me  had  scarcely  taken  on  himself  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  when  he  received  notice  that  Mountcashel 
had  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Crum.  Crum  was 
the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Protestants  of  Ferma¬ 
nagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  are  now 
among  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  pleasure- 
ground,  situated  on  a  woody  promontory  which 
overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  to 
raise  the  siege.  H*e  sent  Berry  forward  with 
such  troops  as  could  be  instantly  put  in  motion, 
and  promised  to  follow  speedily  with  a  larger 
force. 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered 
thirteen  companies  of  Macarthy’s  dragoons  com¬ 
manded  by  Anthony,  the  most  brilliant  and  ac¬ 
complished  of  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
but  much  less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as  a 
courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton’s  dra¬ 
goons  ran  at  the  first  fire:  he  was  severely 
wounded  ;  and  his  second  in  command  was  shot 
dead  Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  Hamil¬ 
ton;  and  at  the  same  time  Wolseley  came  up  to 
support  Berry.  The  hostile  armies  were  now  in 
presence  of  each  other.  Macarthy  had  above  five 
thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
Enniskilleners  were  under  three  thousand  ;  and 
they  had  marched  in  such  haste  that  they  had 
brought  only  one  day’s  provisions.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  either  to  fight 
instantly  or  to  retreat.  Wolseley  determined  to 
consult  the  men  ;  and  this  determination  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  a  general,  was  fully  justified  by  the 
peculiar  composition  and  temper  of  the  little 
army,  an  army  made  up  of  gentlemen  and  yeo¬ 
men  fighting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their  lands, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  God.  The 
ranks  were  drawn  up  under  arms;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  “Advance  or  Retreat?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  an  universal  shout  of  “  Advance.” 
Wolseley  gave  out  the  word,  “No  Popery.”  It 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  instantly 
made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  the  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began 
to  retire.  The  Enniskilleners  were  eager  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  all  speed  :  but  their  commander,  sus¬ 
pecting  a  snare,  restrained  their  ardour,  and 
positively  forbade  them  to  break  their  ranks. 
Thus  one  army  retreated  and  the  other  followed, 
in  good  order,  through  the  little  town  of  Newton 
Butler.  About  a  mile  from  that  town  the  Irish 
faced  about  and  made  a  stand.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen.  They  were  drawn  up  on  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  deep  bog.  A  narrow 
paved  causeway  which  ran  across  the  bog  was 
the  only  road  by  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Ennis- 


*  Beruardi’s  Lift  of  Himself,  1737. 
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ftillcners  could  advance ;  for  on  the  right  and 
left  were  pools,  turf  pits,  and  quagmires,  which 
afforded  no  footing  to  horses.  Macarthy  placed 
his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep  this 
Causeway. 

^  Wolseley  ordered  his  infantry  to  the  attack. 
They  struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  wav 
to  firm  ground,  and  rushed  on  the  guns.  There 
was  then  a  short  and  desperate  fight  The  Irish 
cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces  till 
they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Enniskillen 
horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down 
by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up  the 
causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  who  had  run 
away  in  the  morning  were  smitten  with  another 
panic,  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  example. 
Such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many  of 
them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and 
then  continued  to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  away  car¬ 
bines,  swords,  and  even  coats  as  incumbrances. 
The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their 
lives.  The  conquerors  now  gave  loose  to  that  fe¬ 
rocity  which  has  seldom  failed  to  disgrace  the 
civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery  was  terrible. 
Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  put 
to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to 
Lough  Erne.  The  lake  was  before  them  :  the 
enemy  behind  :  they  plunged  into  the  waters  and 
perished  there.  Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers  and 
very  nearly  found  the  death  which  he  sought. 


Me  was  wounded  in  several  places:  he  was 
struck  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  another  moment 
his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  by  the 
but  end  of  a  musket,  when  he  was  recognised 
and  saved.  The  colonists  lost  only  twer. ty  men 
killed  and  fifty  wounded.  They  took  four  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  barrels 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  ’olours  of 
the  vanquished  enemy,* 

I  he  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  on  the  same 
afternoon  on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the 
Foyle  was  broken.  At  Strabane  the  news  met  the 
Celtic  army  which  was  retreating  from  London- 
derr}7.  All  was  terror  and  confusion:  the  tents  were 
struck,  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  waggon 
loads  into  the  waters  of  the  Mourne  ;  and  the  dis. 
inayed  Irish,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Protestants,  fled  to 
Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemont.  Sarsficld, 
who  commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  that  town,  which  was  instantly  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  Kirke’s  troops.f  Dublin  was 
in  consternation.  James  dropped  words  which 
indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  Cont'uent. 
Evil  tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  at  which  he  learned  that  one  of 
his  armies  had  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
and  that  another  had  been  routed  at  Newton  But¬ 
ler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  dis¬ 
heartening  from  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of 
those  events  to  which  Scotland  owes  her  political 
and  her  religious  liberty,  her  prosperity  and  her 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


''HE  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  the  maladminis¬ 
tration  which  has  produced  them.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  strange  that  the  government  of  Scotland, 
having  been  during  many  years  far  more  oppres¬ 
sive  and  corrupt  than  the  government  of  England, 
should  have  fallen  with  a  far  heavier  ruin.  The 
movement  against  the  lust  king  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland 
destructive.  The  English  complained,  not  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  violation  of  the  law.  They  rose 
up  against  the  first  magistrate  merely  in  order  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  luw.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  strongly  attached  to  the  Church 

*  Hamilton's  True  Relation;  Mao  Cormick'a  Further 
Account;  London  Gazette,  August  22,  16S9;  Life  of 
James,  ii,  JOS,  369;  Avaux  to  Lewis,  August  4  (14),  and 
to  Louvois  of  the  same  date.  Story  mentions  a  report 
that  the  panic  among  the  Irish  was  caused  by  the  mistake 
of  an  officer,  who  called  out  “  Bight  about  face”  instead 
of  ‘'.Right  face*  Neither  Avaux  nor  James  hail  heard 
any  thing  about  this  mistake.  Indeed  the  dragoons  who 
set"  the  example  of  flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting 
fer  orders  to  turn  their  backs  cn  an  eneiry.  They  had 


established  by  law.  Even  in  applying  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  remedy  to  which  an  extraordinary 
emergency  compelled  them  to  have  recourse, 
they  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  prescribed  by  the  luw.  The  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  at  Westminster,  though  sum¬ 
moned  by  irregular  writs,  was  constituted  on  the 
exact  model  of  a  regular  Parliament.  No  man 
was  invited  to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to 
sit  there  was  not  clear.  The  knights  and  bur¬ 
gesses  were  chosen  by  those  electors  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  choose  the  members  of  a 
House  of  Commons  called  under  the  great  seal. 
The  franchises  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholder,  of 

run  away  once  before  on  that  very  day.  Avaux  gives  a 
very  simple  account  of  the  defeat :  Cos  meemes  dragons 
qui  avoient  fuy  le  matin  Jascherent  le  pied  avec  tout  le 
reste  de  la  cavalerie,  saas  tirer  un  ooup  de  pistolet;  et  ils 
s’onfuirent  tous  avec  une  telle  epouvante  qu’il.s  jott&rent 
mousquetons,  plstolets,  et  espfos  ;  et  la  plupart  d’eux, 
ayaut  crev6  leurs  chevaux,  se  d6shabiJlerent  pour  ailor 
plus  viste  a  piod.” 

f  Hamilton’s  True  Relation 
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the  householder  paying  srot  and  lot.,  of  the  burg¬ 
age  tenant,  of  tin:  liveryman  of  London,  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  were  respected.  The 
sense  of  the  constituent  bodies  was  taken  with  ns 
little  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs,  with  as  little 
trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers,  ns  at 
any  general  election  of  that  age.  When  at  length 
the  Mstat.es  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried 
on  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  ancient  forms.  There  was  indeed,  after  the 
first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anarchy  in 
London  and  in  some  parts  of  the  oountry.  But 
that  anarchy  nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  From  the  day  on  which  William 
reached  Saint  James’s,  not  even  the  most  unpo¬ 
pular  agents  of  the  fallen  government,  not  even 
the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had 
any  tiling  to  fear  from  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace. 

In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  the  law  itself  was  a  grievance; 
and  James  had  perhaps  incurred  more  unpopu¬ 
larity  by  enforcing  it  than  by  violating  it.  The 
Church  established  by  law  was  the  most  odious 
institution  in  the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pro¬ 
nounced  some  sentences  so  flagitious,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  passed  some  Ants  so  oppressive,  that, 
unless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were 
treated  as  nullities,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  together  a  Convention  commanding  the 
public  respect  and  expressing  the  public  opinion. 
If  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that 
the  Whigs,  in  th is  day  of  their  |>ower,  would  en¬ 
dure  to  see  their  hereditary  leader,  the  son  of  a 
martyr,  the  grundson  of  a  martyr,  excluded  from 
the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  sate  as  Earls  of  Argyle,  and  excluded 
by  a  judgment  on  which  the  whole  kingdom 
cried  shame.  Still  less  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  suffer  the  election  of  members 
for  counties  and  towns  to  be  conducted  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  For  under 
the  existing  law  no  elector  could  vote  without 
swearing  that  lie  renounced  the  Covenant,  and 
that  he  acknowledged  the  Royal  supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.*  Such  an  oath  no  rigid 
Presbyterian  could  take.  If  such  an  oath  had 
been  exacted,  the  constituent  bodies  would  have 
been  merely  small  knots  of  prclatists:  the  business 
of  devising  securities  against  oppression  would 
have  been  left  to  the  oppressors ;  and  the  great 
party  which  had  been  most  active  in  effecting 
the  Revolution  would,  in  an  assembly  sprung 
from  the  Revolution,  have  had  not  a  single  re¬ 
presentative.  t 

William  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying 
to  the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupulous  respect 
which  he  had  wisely  and  righteously  paid  to  the 
laws  of  .England.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  determine  by  his  own  authority 
how  that  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  should  bo  chosen,  and  that  ho  should  as- 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Aug.  81,  1081. 

f  Buleurru's  Memoirs ;  Short  History  of  the  Revolution 
til  Scotland  in  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  to  his  friend  in  London.  1712. 

1  linlcaiTft’s  Memoirs  ;  Life  of  .lames,  ii.  841. 

s  A  Memorial  for  llis  Hi<;hm:sa  the  lh'itice  of  Orange  in 
relation  to  the  AITairs  of  Scotland,  by  two  Persons  of 
Quality,  1089. 

j  See  Calvin’s  Letter  to  Haller,  iv.  Non.  Jan.  1561: 


sume  the  power  of  annulling  pome  judgments 
and  some  statutes.  He  accordingly  summoned 
to  the  parliament  house  several  Lords  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  honours  by  srnlences 
which  the  general  voice  loudly  condemned  as 
unjust ;  and  he  took  on  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  Act  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

rI’he  consequence  was  that  the  choice  of 
almost  all  the  shires  and  burgdis  fell  on  Whig 
candidates.  The  defeated  party  complained 
loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magis¬ 
trates:  and  these  complaints  were  in  many  cases 
well  founded.  It  is  not  under  such  rulers  as 
Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  nations  learn  jus¬ 
tice  and  moderation.! 

Nor  was  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling,  so  long  and  so  severely  compressed, 
exploded  with  violence.  The  heads  and  the 
hands  of  the  martyred  Whigs  were  taken  down 
from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  proces¬ 
sion  by  great  multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and 
laid  in  the  earth  with  solemn  respect. §  It  would 
have  been  well  if  the  publie  enthusiasm  hud 
manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  form. 
Unhappily  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  then  common,  rabbled.  The  morning 
of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  outrages.  For  nothing  disgusted 
♦lie  rigid  Covenanter  more  than  the  reverence 
paid  by  the  prelatist  to  the  ancient  holidays  of 
the  Church.  That  such  reverence  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  an  absurd  extreme  is  true.  But  a  philoso¬ 
pher  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  not  less  absurd,  and  may  ask  why 
religion  should  reject  the  aid  of  associations 
which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilised 
to  have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  bv  ex¬ 
perience  to  have  a  powerful  and  often  a  salutary 
effect.  The  Puritan,  who  was,  in  general,  but 
too  ready  to  follow  precedents  and  analogies 
drawn  from  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Jews,  might  have  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
quite  as  clear  warrant  for  keeping  festivals  in 
honour  of  great  events  as  for  assassinating 
bishops  and  refusing  quarter  to  captives.  He 
certainly  did  not  learn  from  his  master,  Calvin, 
to  hold  such  festivals  in  abhorrence  ;  for  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  after  an  interval  of 
some  years,  again  observed  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva. ||  But  there  had  arisen  in  Scotland  CaL 
vinists  who  were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin  was  to 
Laud.  To  these  austere  fanatics  a  holiday  was 
an  object  of  positive  disgust  and  hatred.  They 
long  continued  in  their  solemn  manifestoes  to 
reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  would  one  day 
bring  down  some  fearful  judgment  on  the  land 
that  the  Court  of  Session  took  a  vac..uon  in  tlia 
last  week  of  December.^ 


**  Ihdusquum  urbem  unquam  invrederer.  null®  prorsua 
erunt  far  he  pr®!er  diem  Douiinicum.  Kx  quo  sum  revo- 
catus  hoc  temperamento  w  quaisivi,  ul  1  iri.su  nat&lis 
oelebraretur." 

t|  In  tlio  Act.  Declaration,  and  Testimony  of  the 
colors,  dated  in  December,  1780.  it  is  s.Uil  that  **  counte- 
n&Doe  is  viven  by  authority  of  Parliament  to  t lie  observa¬ 
tion  of  holidays  in  Sootlnud.  by  the  vacation  of  our  most 
cousidetublo  Courts  of  Justice  iu  the  latter  end  of  Decern- 
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On  Christmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters 
held  armed  musters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of 
the  western  shires.  Each  hand  marched  to  the 
nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar  qnd  larder 
of  the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  proba¬ 
bly  better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of 
Baal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  sometimes  beaten, 
sometimes  ducked.  His  furniture  was  thrown 
out  of  the  windows;  his  wife  and  children  turned 
OHt  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried 
10  the  market  place,  and  exposed  during’  some 
•ime  as  a  malefactor.  His  gown  was  torn  to 
shreds  over  his  head  :  if  he  had  a  prayer  book  in 
lis  pocket  it  was  burned;  and  he  was  dismissed 
vith  a  charge,  never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to 
officiate  in  the  parish  again.  The  work  of  refor¬ 
mation  having  been  thus  completed,  the  reformers 
locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the 
keys.  In  justice  to  these  men  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  had  suffered  such  oppression  as  may 
excuse,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their  violence; 
and  that,  though  they  were  rude  even  to  brutality, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilt}-  of  any  in¬ 
tentional  injury  to  life  or  limb.* 

The  di-order  spread  fast.  In  Ayrshire,  Clydes¬ 
dale,  Nithisdale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was 
visited  by  these  turbulent  zealots.  About  two 
hundred  curates  —  so  the  episcopal  parish  priests 
were  called  —  were  expelled.  The  graver 
Covenanters,  while  they  applauded  the  fervour 
of  their  riotous  brethren,  were  apprehensive  that 
proceedings  so  irregular  might  give  scandal,  and 
learned,  with  especial  concern,  that  here  and 
there  an  Achan  had  disgraced  the  good  cause  by 
stooping  to  plunder  the  Canuanites  whom  he 
ougiit  only  to  have  smitten.  A  general  meeting 
of  ministe's  and  elders  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In 
this  meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the 
future,  the  ejection  of  the  established  clergy 
should  be  performed  in  a  more  ceremonious  man¬ 
ner.  A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  served 
on  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who 
had  not  yet  been  rabbled.  This  notice  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  threatening  letter,  commanding  him  to  quit 
his  parish  peaceably,  on  pain  of  being  turned  out 
by  force.t 

The  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dismay,  sent  the 
Dean  of  Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  per¬ 
secuted  Church  at  Westminster.  The  outrages 
committed  by  the  Covenanters  were  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines 
and  Franciscans  from  insult  and  spoliation.  But, 
though  he  had,  at  the  request  of  a  large  number 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  taken 
on  himself  provisionally  the  executive  administra¬ 
tion  of  that  kingdom,  the  means  of  maintaining 
order  there  were  not  at  his  command.  He  had 
not  a  single  regiment  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  in¬ 


ter.”  This  is  iteelared  to  be  a  national  sin,  and  a  ground 
of  the  Lord's  indignation.  In  March.  175S.  the  Associate 
S\uod  addressed  a  Solemn  Warning  to  the  Nation,  iu 
which  the  same  couiplalut  was  repeated.  A  poor  crazy 
creature  whose  nonsense  has  teen  thought  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  even  in  our  own  time,  says  :  ••  I  leave  my 
testimon \  against  the  abominable  Act  of  the  pretended 
Queen  Anne  ami  her  pretended  British,  really  Brutish 
Parliament,  for  enacting  the  observance  of  that  which  is 
cal)  sd  tile  Yule  Vacancy.”— The  hying  Testimony  of  Win. 
Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster  in  Park,  in  the  Parish  ,f 
Douglas,  aged  PS,  who  died  in  1.57. 
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deed  within  many  miles  of  that  river.  It  wax  jj 
vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a 
nation  which  had  not,  in  any  age,  been  very 
amenable  to  control,  and  which  was  now  agitated 
by  hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  orent  revo. 
lutions,  following  great  oppressions,  naturally  en¬ 
gender.  A  proclamation  was  however  put  forth, 
directing  that  all  people  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  that,  till  the  Convention  should  have 
settled  the  government,  the  clergy  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  should  be  suffered  to  reside  on 
their  cures  without  molestation.  But  this  pro- 
clamation,  not  being  supported  by  troops,  was 
very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  after  it 
was  published  at  Glasgow,  the  venerable  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  that  city,  almost  the  only  fine  church  of 
the  middle  ages  which  stands  uninjured  in  Scot¬ 
land,  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Presbyterians 
from  the  meeting  houses,  with  whom  were  ming¬ 
led  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren  from  the  hills. 
It  was  a  Sunday;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation 
of  prelatists  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity' 
and  mercy.  The  worshippers  were  dispersed, 
beaten,  and  pelted  with  snowballs.  It  was  indeed 
asserted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with 
much  more  formidable  weapons.! 

Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a 
state  ot  anarchy,  Jhe  Castle,  which  commanded 
the  whole  city,  was  still  held  for  Janies  bv  the 
Duke  ot  Cordon.  The  common  people  were 
generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a 
great  forensic  society  composed  of  judges,  advo¬ 
cates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors,  was 
the  stronghold  of  Toryi  f*m  :  for  a  rigid  test  had 
during  some  years  excluded  Presbyterians  from 
all  the  departments  ot  the  legal  profession.  The 
lawyers,  some  hundreds  in  number,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  fora  time 
effectually  kept  down  the  multitude.  They  paid, 
however,  so  much  respect  to  William’s  authority 
as  to  disband  themselves  when  his  proclamation 
was  published.  But  the  example  of  obedience 
which  they  had  set  was  not  imitated.  Scarcely 
had  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  when  Cove¬ 
nanters  from  the  west,  who  had  done  all  that  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pelting  and  hustling  the 
curates  ot  their  own  neighbourhood,  came  drop¬ 
ping  into  Edinburgh  by  tens  and  twenties,  for  the 
purpose  ot‘ protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of  over¬ 
awing  the  Convention.  Glasgow  alone  sent  four 
hundred  of  these  men.  It  could  hardly  he 
doubted  that  they  were  directed  bv  some  leader 
ot  great  weight.  They  showed  themselves  little 
in  any  public  place  :  hut  it  was  known  that  every 
cellar  was  tilled  with  them  ;  and  it  might  well  he 
apprehended  that,  at  the  first  signal,  they  would 
pour  forth  from  their  caverns,  and  appear  armed 
round  the  Parliament  house. § 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patri 
otic  and  enlightened  Scotchman  would  have  earn- 


*  An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland,  in  several  Letters,  1690;  The  Case  of  the  af¬ 
flicted  Clergy  iu  Scotland  truly  represented,  1690;  Faith¬ 
ful  Contending?  Displayed;  Burnet,  i.  S05. 

+  The  form  of  notice  will  be  fouud  iu  the  book  entitled 
Faithful  Contending?  Displayed.  # 

X  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution,  1690;  Case  of  the 
afflicted  Clergy.  1690  ;  A  true  Account  of  that  Interruption 
that  was  made  of  the  Service  of  God  ou  Sunday  last,  being 
the  17th  of  February,  16^9,  sigued  by  James  Gibson,  act¬ 
ing  for  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

I  Baicarras’s  Memoirs;  Mack  ays  Memoirs. 
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estly  desired  to  see  the  agitation  appeased,  and 
some  government  established  which  might  be 
able  to  protect  property  and  to  enforce  the  law. 
An  imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily 
made  might  well  appear  to  such  a  man  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  perfect  settlement  which  must  he  the 
work  of  time.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  a 
party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilities, 
raised  a  new  and  most  important  question,  which 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  prolong  the  interregnum 
till  the  autumn.  This  party  maintained  that  the 
Estates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  William 
ami  Mary  King  and  Queen,  but  to  propose  to 
England  a  treaty  of  union,  and  to  keep  the  throne 
vacant  till  such  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  on 
terms  advantageous  to  Scotland.* 

It  may  seein  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a 
people,  whose  patriotism,  exhibited,  often  in  a 
heroic,  and  sometimes  in  a  comic  form,  has  long 
been  proverbial,  should  have  been  willing,  nay 
impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which 
had  been,  through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and 
manfully  defended.  The  truth  is  that  the  stub¬ 
born  spirit  which  the  arms  of  the  Plantagencls 
and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to  subdue  had  be¬ 
gun  to  yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  force. 
Customhouses  and  tariffs  were  rapidly  doing 
what  the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon,  of 
Flodden  and  of  Pinkie,  had  failed  to  do.  Scot- 
land  had  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  an 
union.  She  had,  near  forty  years  before,  been 
united  to  England  on  such  terms  as  England, 
flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate.  That 
union  was  inseparably  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  vanquished  people  with  defeat  and  humili¬ 
ation.  And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it 
had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  pro¬ 
moted  their  prosperity.  Cromwell,  with  wisdom 
and  liberality  rare  in  his  age,  had  established 
the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  country.  While  he 
governed,  no  prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the 
transit  of  commodities  from  any  part  of  the 
island  to  any  other.  His  navigation  laws  im¬ 
posed  no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A 
Scotch  vessel  was  at  liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch 
cirgo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the  sugars  of 
Birbadoes  into  the  port  of  London.f  The  rule 
ot  the  Protector  therefore  had  been  propitious  to 
tlie  industry  and  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and  cursing  him, 
they  could  not  help  thriving  under  him,  and  often, 
during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate 
princes,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  golden 
days  of  the  usurper.! 

The  Restoration  came,  and  changed  every 
thing.  The  Scots  regained  their  independence, 
and  soon  began  to  find  that  independence  had  its 
discomfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.  The  English 

*  Burnet.  ii.  21. 

t  Soobelt,  1654,  rap.  9,  and  Oliver’s  Ordinance  in  Council 
of  the  12th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

-  Unmet  and  Fletcher  of  Salfoun  mention  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland  under  the  Protector,  but.  ascribe  it  to  a  cause 
quite  inadequate  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect.  “There 
was.”  says  Burnet,  “  a  considerable  force  of  about  seven 
or  eight  thousaiTd  men  kept  in  Scotland.  The  pay  of  the 
army  hrouurht  so  much  money  into  the  kingdom  that  It 

continued  aii  that  while  in  a  very  flourishing  state . 

Me  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time 
of  great  peace  and  prosperity.”  During  the  time  of  the 
usurper  Cromwell.”  says  Fletcher.  “  we  imagined  our- 
Jelves  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition  with  respect  to  the 
last  particular  (trade  and  money)  by  reason  of  that  ex- 


pnrlinmrnt  treated  them  as  aliens  and  is  rivals.  A 
new  Navigation  Act  put  them  on  almost  the  same 
footing  with  the  Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in 
some  cases  prohibitory  duties,  were  imposed  on 
the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  a  nation  eminently  industrious,  shrewd, 
and  enterprising,  a  ration  which,  having  been 
long  kept  back  by  a  sterile  soil  and  a  severe 
climate,  was  just  beginning  to  prosper  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  and  which  found  its  pro¬ 
gress  suddenly  stopped,  should  think  itself  cruelly 
treated.  Yet  there  was  no  help.  Complaint  was 
vain.  Retaliation  was  impossible.  The  Sovereign, 
even  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power,  to 
bear  himself  evenly  between  his  large  and  his 
small  kingdom,  between  the  kingdom  from  which 
he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  and  a 
half  and  the  kingdom  from  which  he  drew  an 
annual  revenue  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds  He  dared  neither  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  any  English  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land,  nor  to  give  his  assent  to  any  Scotch  law 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  however,  were 
so  loud  that  Charles,  in  lf>(17,  appointed  Commis 
sioners  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  British  kingdoms.  The 
conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that 
passed  while  they  continued  proved  that  there 
was  only  one  way  in  which  Scotland  could  obtain 
a  share  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  time  enjoyed. §  The  Scotch  must 
become  one  people  with  the  English.  The  Par¬ 
liament  which  had  hitherto  sate  at  Edinburgh 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  Parliament  which 
sate  at  Westminster.  The  sacrifice  could  not  hut 
bn  painfully  felt  by  a  brave  and  haughty  people, 
who  had,  during  twelve  generations,  regarded  the 
southern  domination  with  deadly  aversion,  and 
whose  hearts  still  swelled  at  the  thought  of  the 
death  of  Wallace  and  of  the  triumphs  of  Bruce. 
There  were  doubtless  many  punctilious  patriots 
who  would  have  strenuously  opposed  an  union 
even  if  they  could  have  foreseen  that  the  effect 
of  an  union  would  be^to  make  Glasgow  a  greater 
city  than  Amsterdam,  and  to  cover  the  dreary 
Eothians  with  harvests  and  woods  neat  farm¬ 
houses  and  stately  mansions.  But  there  wus  also 
a  large  class  which  was  not  disposed  to  throw 
away  great  and  substantia!  advantages  in  order 
to  preserve  mere  names  and  ceremopics ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  class  was  such  that,  in  the  year 
1670,  the  Scotch  Parliament  made  direct  over¬ 
tures  to  England.il  The  King  undertook  the 
office  of  mediator;  and  negotiators  were  named 
on  both  sides;  but  nothing  was  concluded. 

The  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen 
years,  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  Revolution. 
Different  classes,  impelled  by  different  motives, 


pense  which  was  made  in  the  realm  by  those  forces  that 
kept  us  in  subjection.”  The  true  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  about  which  Burnet  Olid  Fletcher  hluDdered  so 
grossly  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  Feme  sea. 
eonabie  and  modest  Thoughts  partly  occasioned  hy  and 
partly  concerning  the  Scotch  Kast  India  Company,”  .Edin¬ 
burgh,  1696.  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club 
in  Friday  Street,  upon  tile  subject  of  an  Union  with  Scot¬ 
land.  December,  1705.  See  also  the  Seven. h  Chapter  of 
Mr.  Burton’s  valuable  History  of  Scotland. 

?  See  the  papet  in  which  the  demands  of  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  are  set  forth.  It  will  he  found  in  the  Ap 
peudix  to  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  No.  13. 

[I  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  July  30,  1670. 
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concurred  on  this  point.  With  merchants,  eager 
to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West  Indian 
Trade,  were  joined  active  and  aspiring  politicians 
who  wished  to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  more 
conspicuous  theatre  than  the  Scottish  Parliament 
House,  and  to  collect,  riches  from  a  more  copious 
source  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  cry  for 
union  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  some  artful 
Jacobites,  who  merely  wished  to  cause  discord 
and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to  attain  this  end  by 
mixing  dp  with  the  difficult  question  which  it  was 
the  especial  business  of  the  Convention  to  settle 
another  question  more  difficult  still.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  some  who  disliked  the  ascetic  habits 
and  rigid  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians  wished 
for  an  union  ns  the  only  mode  of  maintaining 
prelacy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  an 
united  Parliament  the  English  members  must 
greatly  preponderate  ;  and  in  England  the  Bishops 
were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  was  plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  basis, 
and  would  fall  before  the  first  attack.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  have  a 
foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  withstand 
all  assaults. 

Whether,  in  1689,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  effect  a  civil  union  without  a  religious  union 
may  well  be  doubted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  religious  union  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  have  befallen  cither 
kingdom.  The  union  accomplished  in  1707  has 
indeed  been  a  great  blessing  both  to  England 
and  to  Scotland.  But  it  has  been  a  blessing  be¬ 
cause,  in  constituting  one  State,  it  left  two 
Churches.  The  political  interest  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  was  the  same:  but  the  ecclesiastical 
dispute  between  them  was  one  which  admitted 
of  no  compromise.  They  could  therefore  pre¬ 
serve  harmony  only  by  agreeing  to  differ.  Had 
there  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies, 
there  never  would  have  been  an  amalgamation 
of  tlie  nations.  Successive  Mitchells  would  have 
fired  at  successive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of 
Claverhouses  would  have  butchered  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  Camerons.  Those  marvellous  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  changed  the  face  of  Scotland 
would  never  have  been  effected.  Plains  now  rich 
with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors, 
Waterfalls  which  now  turn  the  wheels  of  immense 
factories  would  have  resounded  in  a  wilderness. 
New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  sheepwalk, 
and  Greenock  a  fishing  hamlet.  What  little 
strength  Scotland  could  under  such  a  system  have 
possessed  must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources 
of  Gicat  Britain,  have  been,  not  added,  but  de¬ 
ducted.  So  encumbered,  our  country  never  could 
have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations.  We  are  unfortunately 
not  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the  effect 
which  may  be  produced  on  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  enjoyment  of  riches  and  dignity  a  Church 
loved  and  reverenced  only  by  the  few,  and  regarded 
by  the  many  with  religious  and  national  aversion. 
One  such  Church  is  quite  burden  enough  for  the 
energies  of  one  empire. 

'  But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been 
ta»ght  by  a  bitter  experience,  seem  clear,  were 
by  no  means  clear  in  1689,  even  to  very  tolerant 
and  enlightened  politicians.  In  truth  the  English 
Low  Churchmen  were,  if  possible,  more  anxious 


I  than  the  Engli-h  limb  Churchmen  to  preserve 
Episeopicy  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
j  that  Burnet,  who  was  always  accused  of  wishing 
to  establish  the  Calvmistic  discipline  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  incurred  great  unpopularity  among 
his  own  countrymen  by  his  efforts  to  uphold 
prelacy  in  the  north.  He  was  doubtless  in  error: 
hut  his  error  is  to  he  attributed  to  a  cause  which 
docs  him  no  discredit.  II is  favourite  object,  ;  n 
object  unattainable  indeed,  yet  such  as  might 
well  fascinate  a  large  intellect  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  had  long  been  an  honourable  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Noncon¬ 
formists.  He  thought  it  most  unfortunate  th  .t 
one  opportunity  of  concluding  such  a  treaty 
should  have  been  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  another  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  the  Revolution.  He  and  his 
friends  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  Not  ting, 
ham’s  Comprehension  Bill,  and  were  flattering 
themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  success.  But  they 
felt  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  Comprehension 
in  one  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  unless  there 
were  also  a  Comprehension  in  the  other.  Con¬ 
cession  must  be  purchased  by  concession.  If  the 
Presbyterian  pertinaciously  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  slrong, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  him 
liberal  terms  of  compromise  where  bo  was  weak. 
Bishops  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
sees  in  Scotland,  in  order  that  divines  not  or¬ 
dained  by  Bishops  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
rectories  and  canorirics  in  England. 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
north  and  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians  in  tho 
south  were  bound  up  together  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  perplex  even  a  skilful  statesman.  It 
was  happy  for  our  country  that  the  momentous 
question  which  excited  so  many  strong  passions, 
and  which  presented  itself  in  so  many  different 
points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by  such  a  man 
as  William.  He  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to 
Latitudinarians,  to  Presbyterians,  to  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  who  pleaded  for  the  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion,  to  Burnet  who  represented  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  Carstairs  wlic 
hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whoso 
thumbs  were  deeply  marked  by  the  screws  of 
prelatists.  Surrounded  by  these  eager  advocates, 
William  remained  calm  and  impartial.  He  was 
indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situation  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  qualities  to  be  the  umpire 
in  that  great  contention.  He  was  the  King  of  a 
prelatical  kingdom.  He  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  presbyterian  republic.  Ilis  unwillingness  to 
offend  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  which  regarded  him 
as  a  champion  divinely  sent  to  protect  them 
against  the  French  tyranny,  balanced  each  other, 
and  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  either  side. 
His  conscience  was  perfectly  neutral.  For  it  was 
liis  deliberate  opinion  that  no  form  of  ecclesiasti. 
cal  polity  was  of  divine  institution.  He  dissented 
equally  from  tho  school  of  Laud  and  from  tho 
school  of  Cameron,  from  the  men  who  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  without 
bishops,  and  from  the  man  who  held  that 
there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  without 
synods.  Which  form  of  government  should  be 
adopted  was  in  his  judgment  a  questio  \  of  mere 
expediency.  Ho  would  probably  have  referred 
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a  temper  between  the  two  rival  systems,  a  hier¬ 
archy  in  which  the  chief  spiritual  functionaries 
should  have  been  something  more  than  moderators 
and  something  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  to  think  of  settling  such  a  matter  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  personal  tastes.  He  determined 
therefore  that,  if  there  was  on  both  sides  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  mediator. 
But,  if  it  should  prove  that  the  public  mind  of 
England  and  the  public  mind  of  Scotland  had 
taken  the  ply  strongly  in  opposite  directions,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation  into 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other.  He 
would  suffer  each  to  have  its  own  church,  and 
would  content  himself  with  restraining  both 
churches  from  persecuting  nonconformists,  and 
from  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish 
Episcopalians  who  complained  to  him  of  their 
sufferings  and  implored  his  protection  was  well 
weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and  ingenious. 
He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  which  the}'  were  so  much  attached, 
and  to  grant  at  the  same  time  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  that  party  which  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  any  deviation  from  the  Presbyterian 
model  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that 
they  did  not,  by  their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
They  must  also  distinctly  understand  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by  the  sword 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  she 
detested.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  found  that 
prelacy  could  be  maintained  only  by  arms,  he 
should  yield  to  the  general  sentiment.,  and  should 
merely  do  his  best  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalian 
minority  permission  to  worship  God  in  freedom 
and  safety.* 

It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish 
Bishops  had,  as  William  recommended,  done  all 
that  meekness  and  prudence  could  do  to  con¬ 
ciliate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could,  under 
any  modification,  have  been  maintained.  It  was 
indeed  asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation, 
and  has  been  repeated  by  writers  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not,  before  the 
Revolution,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land.  t  But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious 
fallacy.  The  effective  strength  of  sects  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  merely  by  counting  heads. 
An  established  church,  a  dominant  church,  a 
church  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of 
civil  honours  and  emoluments,  will  always  rank 
among  its  nominal  members  multitudes  who  have 
no  religion  at  all;  multitudes  w'ho,  though  not 
destitute  of  religion,  attend  little  to  theological 
disputes,  and  have  no  scruple  about  conforming 
to  the  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  ;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  whose  scruples  have 
yielded  to  worldly  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a  man 
who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that 
church.  A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocle¬ 
tian,  joined  in  celebrating  the  Christian  myste¬ 
ries  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a  tirjn 

*  Burnet,  ii.  23. 

f  See,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  entitled  -“Some  ques¬ 
tions  resolved  concerning  episcopal  and  presby twrian  go¬ 
vernment  in  Scotland,  lO'JU.”  Uue  of  the  questions  is, 
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believer  in  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single  Pontiff  ns 
Augur  in  the  Roman  Senate  was  a  firm  belie  vet 
in  Jupiter.  In  Mary’s  reign,  every  body  who  at- 
tended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants 
was  a  real  Protestant :  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
went  to  mass  who,  as  appeared  before  she  had 
been  dead  a  month,  were  not  real  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  If,  under  the  Kings  of  the  House  e’ 
Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  from 
political  power  and  from  the  learned  professions, 
was  daily  annoyed  by  informers,  by  tyrannical 
magistrates,  by  licentious  dragoons,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  hanged  if  he  heard  a  sermon  in 
the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  not 
very  unequally  divided  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  the  rational  inference  is  that 
more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  Scotchmen 
whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter 
were  Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchman 
in  twenty  was  decidedly  and  on  conviction  an 
Episcopalian.  Against  such  odds  the  Bishops 
had  but  little  chance;  and  whatever  chance  they 
had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away ;  some  of 
them  because  they  sincerely  believed  that  their 
allegiance  was  still  due  to  James ;  others  pro¬ 
bably  because  they  apprehended  that  William 
would  not  have  the  power,  even  if  lie  had  the 
will,  to  serve  them,  and  that  nothing  but  a  coun¬ 
terrevolution  in  the  State  could  avert  a  revolution 
in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at 
Edinburgh  during  the  sitting  of  the  Scoltish  Con¬ 
vention,  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Estates  was  pro- 
pared  with  great  skill.  In  this  document  he  pro¬ 
fessed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion,  but  gave  no  opinion  touching  those  questions 
about  which  Protestants  were  divided.  He  had 
observed,  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction  that 
many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  with 
whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  inclined 
to  an  union  of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  He 
was  sensible  how  much  such  an  union  would 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both  ;  and  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  accomplishing  of 
so  good  a  work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  large 
discretion  to  his  confidential  agents  al  Edinburgh. 
The  private  instruclions  with  which  he  furnished 
those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but  were 
highly  judicious.  He  charged  them  to  ascertain 
to  the  best  of  their  power  the  real  sense  of  tiie 
Convention,  and  to  be  guided  by  it.  They  must 
remember  that  the  first  object  was  to  settle  the 
government.  To  that  object  every  other  object, 
even  the  union,  must  be  postponed.  A  treaty 
between  two  independent  legislatures,  distant 
from  each  other  several  days’  journey,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  a  w’ork  of  time;  and  the  throne 
could  not  safely  remain  vacant  while  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  pending.  It  was  therefore  important 
that  His  Majesty’s  agents  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  under 
pretence,  of  promoting  the  union,  might  really  be 
contriving  only  to  prolong  the  interregnum.  If 
the  Convention  should  be  bent  on  establishing 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 

whether  Scottish  presbytery  be  agreeable  to  the  general 
inclinations  ot  that  people.  The  author  answers  the 
question  iu  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  had  generally  conformed  to  the  epis¬ 
copal  Church  before  the  .Revolution. 
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William  desired  that  his  friends  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  triumphant  sect  from 
retaliating-  what  it  had  suffered.* 

The  person  by  whose  advice  William  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  chiefly  guided  as  to 
Scotch  politics  was  a  Scotchman  of  great  abili¬ 
ties  and  attainments,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of 
Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate, 
in  diplomacy,  in  arms,  and  in  letters,  but  distin¬ 
guished  also  by  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  which 
have  furnished  poets  and  novelists  wjth  materials 
for  the  darkest  and  most  heartrending  tales.  Al¬ 
ready  Sir  James  had  been  in  mourning  for  more 
than  one  strange  and  terrible  death.  One  of  his 
sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters 
had  poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding 
night.  One  of  his  grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport 
been  slain  by  another.  Savage  libellers  asserted, 
and  some  of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  believed, 
that  calamities  so  portentous  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  some  connection  between  the  unhappy 
race  and  the  powers  of  darkness.  Sir  James  had 
a  wry  neck:  and  he  was  reproached  with  this 
misfortune  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime,  and  was 
told  that  it  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to 
the  gallows.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  ability, 
art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  gravely  said  that  she 
had  cast  fearful  spells  on  those  whom  she  hated, 
and  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a 
cat  seated  on  the  cloth  of  state  by  the  side  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  man,  however, 
over  whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared  to 
hang  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  fall 
short  of  that  very  low  standard  of  morality  which 
was  generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age 
and  nation.  In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of 
knowledge  he  was  superior  to  them  all.  In  his 
youth  he  had  borne  arms  :  he  had  been  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy:  he  had  then  studied  law,  and 
had  become,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the 
greatest  jurist  that  his  country  had  produced. 
In  the  days  of  the  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a 
judge.  After  the  Restoration,  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  royal  family,  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  had  presided  with  unrivalled  ability 
in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  had  doubtless  borne 
a  share  in  many  unjustifiable  acts;  but  there 
were  limits  which  he  never  passed.  He  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition 
which  it  suited  him  to  maintain  a  plausible  as¬ 
pect  of  legality  and  even  of  justice ;  and  this 
power  he  frequently  abused.  Rut  he  was  not, 
like  many  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  impu¬ 
dently  and  unscrupulously  servile.  Shame  or 
conscience  generally  restrained  him  from  com¬ 
mitting  any  bad  action  for  which  his  rare  inge¬ 
nuity  could  not  frame  a  specious  defence;  and 
he  was  seldom  in  his  place  at  the  council  board 
when  any  thing  outrageously  unjust  or  cruel  was 
to  be  done.  His  moderation  at  length  gave 
offence  to  the  Court.  He  was  deprived  of  his 


*  The  instructions  nre  in  the  I.even  and  Melville  Papers. 
They  bear  date  March  7.  ltiSS-9.  On  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  quote  this  most  valuable  collection,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  acknowledging  the  obligations  under  which  I. 
and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  island, 
lie  to  the  geutleman  who  has  performed  so  well  the  duty 
of  an  editor. 

f  As  to  the  Dnlrymples,  see  the  Lord  President  s  own 
writings,  and  among  them  bis  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
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j  high  office,  and  found  himself  in  so  disagreeablo 
a  situation  that  he  retired  to  Holland.  There  he 
employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work 
on  jurisprudence  which  has  preserved  his  memory 
fresh  down  to  our  own  time.  In  his  banishment 
he  tried  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  fellow  exiles, 
who  naturally  regarded  him  with  suspicion  He 
protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  tliat  his  hands 
were  pure  from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Cove¬ 
nanters.  He  made  a  high  profession  of  religion, 
prayed  much,  and  observed  weekly  days  of  fast- 
ing  and  humiliation.  He  even  consented,  after 
much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  and  his 
credit  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Arayle. 
When  that  enterprise  had  failed,  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  at  Edinburgh  against  Dalrytnple; 
and  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been  confis¬ 
cated  had  they  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice 
which  subsequently  became  common  among  the 
politicians  of  Scotland.  His  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent,  John,  took  the  side  of  the  government, 
supported  the  dispensing  power,  declared  against 
the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,  when  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  after  holding 
out  through  ten  years  of  foul  drudgery,  at  length 
showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services  of  the 
younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  the  forfeiture  which  the  offences  of  the 
elder  had  incurred.  Those  services  indeed  were 
not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John,  though  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal 
learning,  was  no  common  man.  His  knowledge 
was  great  and  various:  his  parts  were  quick; 
and  his  eloquence  was  singularly  ready  and 
graceful.  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions. 
Indeed  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  agreed 
in  regarding  him  as  little  better  than'  an  atheist. 
During  some  months  Sir  John  at  Edinburgh 
affected  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his  unhappy 
parent  Sir  James;  and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told 
his  Puritan  friends  how  deeply  he  lamented  the 
wicked  compliances  of  his  unhappy  child  Sir 
John. 

'I  he  Revolution  came,  and  brought  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  and  honours  to  the  House  of 
Stair.  The  son  promptly  changed  sides,  and  co¬ 
operated  ably  and  zealously  with  the  father.  Sir 
James  established  himself  in  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  advice  to  William  on  Scotch 
affairs.  Sir  John’s  post  was  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  likely  to  hnd 
any  equal  among  the  debaters  there,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  lately  served. t 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the 
Calvinistic  church  government  John  Dalrymple 
was  regarded  with  incurable  distrust  and  dislike. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  another  agent 
should  be  employed  to  manage  that  party.  Such 
an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a 
nobleman  connected  by  affinity  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Monmouth,  and  with  that  Leslie  who  had 
unsuccessfully  commanded  the  Scotch  army 


Perfections;  Wodrow’s  Analecta:  Douglas’s  Peerage; 
Lockhart’s  Memoirs;  the  Sntyre  on  the  Familie  of  Stairs  ; 
the  Satyric  Lines  upon  the  long  wished  for  and  timely 
I  Death  of  the  Light  Honourable  Lady  Stairs;  Law’s  Me¬ 
morials;  and  the  Hyndfnrd  Papers,  written  in  17U4-5  and 
printed  with  the  I  .otters  of  Carstairs.  Lockhart,  though 
a  mortal  enemy  of  John  Dalrymple,  says,  “Thera  was 
none  in  the  parliament  capable  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
with  him.” 


so 
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against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar.  Melville  li a d  al¬ 
ways  been  accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian.  Those  who  speak  of  him  most  favourably 
have  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  eminent  in¬ 
tellectual  endowments  or  exalted  public  spirit. 
But  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  been  by 
no  means  deficient  in  that  homely  prudence  the 
want  of  which  has  often  been  fatal  to  men  of 
brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  pru¬ 
dence  had  restrained  him  from  going  very  far  in 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts:  but  he 
had  listened  while  his  friends  talked  about  resist¬ 
ance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Rye  House  plot 
was  discovered,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to 
the  Continent.  In  his  absence  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  and  was  convicted  on  evidence  which 
would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribunal. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  :  his  honours  and 
lands  were  declared  forfeit:  his  arms  were  torn 
with  contumely  out  of  the  Heralds’  hook  ;  and 
his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of  the  cruel  and 
rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with 
characteristic  wariness,  lived  quietly  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  discountenanced  the  unhappy  projects 
of  his  kinsman  Monmouth,  hut  cordially  approved 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Illness  had  prevented  Melville  from  sailing  with 
the  Dutch  expedition  :  but  he  arrived  in  London 
a  few  hours  after  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been 
proclaimed  there.  William  instantly  sent  him 
down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  Presbyterians  would  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  moderate  counsels  proceeding  from  a 
man  who  was  attached  to  their  cause,  and  who 
had  suffered  for  it.  Melville’s  second  son,  David, 
who  had  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leven,  and  who  had  acquired  some 
military  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  England 
to  the  Scottish  Convention.* 

James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affairs 
in  Scotland  to  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcurrasr  Dundee 
had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish  troops  which 
had  inarched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Dutch  : 
but  he  had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  skill  which  those  wtio  most  detest  his  merci¬ 
less  nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed,  lie  lay 
with  his  iorces  not  far  from  Watford,  when  he 
was  informed  that  James  had  fled  from  White¬ 
hall,  and  that  Feversham  had  ordered  all  the 
royal  army  to  disband.  The  Scottish  regiments 

*  As  to  Melville,  see  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  pas¬ 
sim,  and  tlie  preface;  the  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  June  16,  16S5; 
and  the  Appendix,  June  13;  Burnet,  ii.  34;  and  the  Bur¬ 
net  MS.  thill.  6SS4. 

f  Crcichton’s  Memoirs. 

t  Mackay’s  Memoirs. 

j)  Memoirs  of  the  Liudsays. 

1]  About  the  early  relation  between  William  and  Dundee; 
some  Jacobite,  many  years  after  they  were  both  dead,  in¬ 
vented  a  story  which  by  successive  embellishments  was  at 
last  improved  into  a  romance  which  it  seems  strauee  that 
even  a  child  should  believe  to  be  true.  The  last  edition 
runs  thus.  William’s  horse  was  killed  under  him  at  Seueff, 
and  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Dundee,  then  Cap¬ 
tain  Graham,  mounted  llis  Highness  again.  William  pro¬ 
mised  to  reward  this  service  with  promotion;  hut  broke 
his  word  aud  gave  to  another  the  commission  which  Gra¬ 
ham  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  injured  hero  went  to 
Loo.  There  he  met  his  successful  competitor  aud  gave 
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were  thus  left,  without,  pay  or  provisions,  in  the 
midst  of  a  foreign  and  indeed  a  hostile  nation 
Dundee,  it  is  said,  wept  with  grief  and  rage 
Soon,  however,  more  cheering  intelligence  arrived 
from  various  quarters.  William  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  say  that,  if  the  Scots  would  remain  quiet, 
he  would  pledge  his  honour  for  their  safety  ;  and, 
some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that  James  bad 
returned  to  his  capital.  Dundee  repaired  in 
stantly  to  London.!  There  he  met  his  friend 
Bulcarras,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh. 
Balearras,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  handsome 
person  and  by  his  accomplishments,  had,  in  h i a 
youth,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had 
deserted  the  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a  seal 
in  the  Privy  Council,  had  become  a  tool  of  Perth 
and  M effort,  and  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Trea¬ 
surer  when  Queensberry  was  disgraced  for  refusing 
to  betrays  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion. I 

Dundee  and  Balearras  went  together  to  White¬ 
hall,  and  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  James 
in  his  last  walk,  up  and  down  the  Mall.  He  told 
them  that  he  intended  to  put  his  affairs  in  Scot- 
land  under  their  management.  “  You,  my  Lord 
Balearras,  must  undertake  the  civil  business: 
and  you,  my  Lord  Dundee,  shall  have  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  me  to  command  the  troops.”  The  two 
nobleman  vowed  that  they  would  prove  them¬ 
selves  deserving  of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  making  their  peace  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.”§ 

On  the  following  day  James  left  Whitehall  for- 
ever;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint 
James’s.  Both  Dundee  and  Balearras  swelled 
the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the  deliverer, 
and  were  not  ungraciously  received.  Both  were 
well  known  to  him.  Dundee  had  served  under 
him  on  the  Continent  ;||  and  the  first  wile  of  BaL 
carras  had  been  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day,  a  superb  pair 
of  emerald  earrings,  the  gift  of  her  cousin  the 
Prince.1T 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  Westminster,  earnesjly  pressed  Wil¬ 
liam  to  proscribe  by  name  four  or  five  men  who 
had,  during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  at 
Edinburgh.  Dundee  and  Balearras  were  parti 
cularly  mentioned.  But  the  Prince  had  deter 
mined  that,  as  tar  as  his  power  extended,  all  t he 
past  should  be  covered  with  a  general  amnesty, 
and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  declaration 
winch  could  drive  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty 
of  Ins  uncle’s  servants. 


him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  punishment  for  striking  ir 
the  palace  was  the  loss  of  the  olfendiug  right  hand;  but 
this  punishment  the  Prince  of  Orange  ungraciously  re¬ 
mitted.  “You,”  he  said,  “saved  my  life;  1  spare  youi 
right  hand :  and  now  we  are  quits.” 

Those  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  repeated  this 
nonsense  seem  to  have  thought,  first,  that  the  Act  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  “for  punishment  of  murder  and  mali¬ 
cious  bloodshed  within  the  King’s  Court”  (Slat.  03  lien. 
Vlll.  c.  2.)  was  law  in  Gueldera;  and,  secondly,  that,  in 
1(374,  William  was  a  King,  and  his  house  a  King’s  Court. 
They  were  also  not  aware  that  he  did  not  purchase  Loo  til) 
long  after  Dundee  had  left  the  .Netherlands,  bee  Harris’® 
Description  of  Loo,  1099. 

This  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  slightest  trace  in  the  voluminous  Jacobite  literature 
of  William’s  reign,  seems  to  have  originated  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  after  Dundee’s  death,  and  to  liave  attained 
its  full  absurdity  in  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

H  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays 
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Balcarras  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  James’s, 
had  several  audiences  of  William,  professed  deep 
respect  for  his  Highness,  and  owned  that  King 
James  had  committed  great  errors,  but  would  not 
promise  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  deposition.  Wil¬ 
li11™  gave  no  sign  of  displeasure,  but  said  at 
parting:  “Take  care,  my  Lord,  that  you  keep 
within  the  law;  for,  if  you  break  it,  you  must 
expect  to  be  left  to  it.”* 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous. 
He  employed  the  mediation  of  Burnet,  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Saint  James’s,  declared  himself 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protection, 
and  promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such 
credit  was  given  to  his  professions  that  he  was 
suffered  to  travel  down  to  Scotland  under  the 
escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Without  such  an 
escort  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never 
mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of 
any  Presbyterian  family,  would,  at  that  conjunc¬ 
ture,  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  through 
Berwickshire  and  the  Lothiuns.t 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee 
and  Balcarras  reached  Edinburgh.  They  had 
some  hope  that  they  might  be  at  the  head  of  a 
majority  in  the  Convention.  They  therefore  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and 
animate  their  party.  They  assured  the  rigid 
royalists,  who  had  a  scruple  about  sitting  in  an 
assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper,  that  the  right¬ 
ful  King  particularly  wished  no  friend  of  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy  to  be  absent.  More  than  one 
waverer  was  kept  steady  by  being  assured  in 
confident  terms  that  a  speedy*  restoration  was 
inevitable.  Gordon  had  deteniimed  to  surrender 
the  castle,  and  had  begun  to  remove  his  furni¬ 
ture  :  but  Dundee  and  Balcarras  prevailed  on 
him  to  hold  out  some  time  longer.  They  in¬ 
formed  him  that  they  had  received  from  Saint 
Germains  full  powers  to  adjourn  the  Convention 
to  Stirling,  and  that,  if  things  went  ill  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  those  powers  would  he  used.! 

At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and 
the  Parliament  House  was  crowded.  Nine  pre¬ 
lates  were  in  their  places.  When  Argyle  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  a  single  lord  protested  against  the 
admission  of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence, 
passed  in  due  form,  and  still  unreversed,  had  de¬ 
prived  of  the  honours  of  the  peerage.  But  this 
objection  was  overruled  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice 
was  raised  against  his  admission.  ’Pile  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  officiated  as  chaplain,  and  made 
it  one  of  his  petitions  that  God  would  help  and 
restore  King  James. §  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Convention  was  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  this  prayer.  The  first 
matter  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  supported  by 
the  Whigs,  the  Marquess  of  Athol  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bites.  Neither  candidate  possessed,  and  neither 
deserved,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  supporters. 
Hamilton  had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  of  James, 


*  .Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays, 
f  Burnet,  ii.  22;  .Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 

J  Balearras’9  Memoirs. 

j>  Act.  Burl.  Scot.,  Mur.  Id,  10S9 ;  History  of  the  late  Re¬ 
volution  in  Scotland,  1690;  An  Account  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Estates  of  Scotlaud,  fol.  Ia)nd.  1688. 
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had  borne  a  part  in  many  unjustifiable  acts,  and 
had  offered  but  a  very  cautious  and  languid  op¬ 
position  to  the  most  daring  attacks  on  the  laws 
and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till  the  Duth  guards 
were  at  Whitehall  had  he  ventured  to  speak  out. 
I  lien  he  had  joined  the  victorious  party,  and  had 
assuted  the  Whigs  that  he  had  pretended  to  be 
their  enemy,  only  in  order  that  he  might,  without 
incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their  friend.  Athol 
was  still  less  to  be  trusted.  His  abilities  were 
mean,  his  temper  false,  pusillanimous,  and  cruel. 
In  the  late  reign  he  had  gained  a  dishonourable 
notoriety  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  which  ho 
had  been  guilty  in  Argyleshire.  He  had  turned 
with  the  turn  of  fortune,  and  had  paid  servile 
court  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  had  been 
coldly  received,  and  had  now,  from  mere  mortifi¬ 
cation,  come  back  to  the  party  which  he  had 
deserted.H  Neither  of  the  rival  noblemen  had 
chosen  to  stake  the  dignities  and  lands  of  his 
house  on  the  issue  of  the  contention  between  the 
rival  Kings.  The  eldest  son  of  Hamilton  had 
declared  for  James,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Athol 
lor  William,  so  that,  in  any  event,  both  coronets 
and  both  estates  were  safe. 

But  in  Scotland  the  fashionable  notions  touch¬ 
ing  political  morality  were  lax;  and  the  aristo- 
cratical  sentiment  was  strong.  The  Whigs  were 
therefore  willing  to  forget  that  Hamilton  had 
lately  sate  in  the  council  of  James.  The  Jaco¬ 
bites  were  equally  willing  to  forget  that  Athol 
had  lately  fawned  on  William.  In  political  in. 
consistency  those  two  great  lords  were  far  indeed 
from  standing  by  themselves  ;  but  in  dignity  and 
power  they  had  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  assembly. 
Their  descent  was  eminently  illustrious;  their 
influence  was  immense:  one  of  them  could  raise 
the  Western  Lowlands:  the  other  could  brinw 
into  the  field  an  army  of  northern  mountaineers. 
Round  these  chiefs  therefore  the  hostile  factions 
gathered. 

The  votes  were  counted,  and  it  appeared  that 
Hamilton  had  a  majority  of  forty.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  about  twenty  of  the  defeated 
party  instantly  passed  over  to  the  victors.*  At 
Westminster  such  a  defection  would  have  been 
thought  strange,  but  it  seems  to  have  caused  little 
surprise  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  nature. 
No  class  of  men  mentioned  in  history  has  ever 
adhered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  perti¬ 
nacity  than  was  found  among  the  Scotch  Puri¬ 
tans.  P’ine  and  imprisonment,  the  sheers  and 
the  branding  iron,  the  boot,  the  thumbscrew,  and 
the  gallows  could  not  extort  from  the  stubborn 
Govenanter  one  evasive  word  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  the¬ 
ological  system.  Even  in  things  indifferent  he 
would  hear  of  no  compromise ;  and  he  was  but 
too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended  pru 
dence  and  charity  as  traitors  to  tfie  cause  of  truth 
On  tiie  other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  genera 
tion  who  made  a  figure  in  the  Parliament  Hous< 

Jl  Balcarras’s  narrative  exhibits  both  Hamilton  and 
Athol  in  a  most  unfavourable  light.  See  also  the  Life  of 
James,  ii.  338,  339. 

If  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  March  14, 1688-9;  Balcarras’s  Memoirs 
History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland;  Life  of  James, 
ii.  342. 
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and  iw  the  Council  Chamber  were  the  most  dis- 
]iones,.  and  unblushing  time-servers  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  English  marvelled  alike  at 
both  clas-es.  There  were  indeed  many  stout¬ 
hearted  non-ci.nforuiists  in  *he  S  tilth;  but  scarcely 
any  "'ho  in  obstinacy,  pup  lacit.y,  and  hardihood 
could  bear  a  comparison  vith  the  men  of  the 
school  of  Cameron.  The  e  were  many  knavish 
politicians  in  the  South  ;  ►  -it  few  so  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  morality,  and  stih  fewer  so  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  shame,  as  the  men  of  the  school  of  Lau¬ 
derdale.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  most 
callous  and  impudent  vice  should  he  found  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  unreasonable  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  virtue  Where  enthusiasts  are  ready  to 
destroy  or  tc  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified 
intc  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  very  name  of  conscience 
should  become  a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and 
shrewd  men  of  business. 

The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  de¬ 
serters  from  the  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a 
Committee  of  Elections.  Fifteen  persons  were 
chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of  these 
were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the 
regularity  of  any  proceeding  of  which  the  result 
had  been  to  send  up  a  Whig  to  the  Parliament 
House.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  by  the  gross  partiality  of  his 
own  followers,  and  to  have  exerted  himself, 
with  but  little  success,  to  restrain  their  vio¬ 
lence.* 

Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
the  business  for  which  they  had  met,  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  security. 
They  could  not  be  perfectly  at  ease  while  the  roof 
under  which  they  sate  was  commanded  by  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention 
required  him  to  evacuate  the  fortress  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that,  if  he  complied,  his 
past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against 
him.  He  asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During 
that  night  his  wavering  mind  was  confirmed  by 
the  exhortations  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  On 
the  morrow  he  sent  an  answer,  drawn  in  respect¬ 
ful  but  evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  I10  de¬ 
clared,  from  meditating  harm  to  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  Least  of  all  could  he  harbour  any 
thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly  which 
he  regarded  with  profound  reverence.  He  would 
willingly  give  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But 
lie  was  in  communication  with  the  government 
now  established  in  England.  He  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  important  despatches  from  that 
government;  and,  till  they  arrived,  he  should  not 
teel  himself  justified  in  resigning  his  command. 
These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  Heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the  Castle  in 


*  Balcarras’s  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  1690. 

f  Act.  furl  Scot.,  March  If  and  15,  1689  :  Balcarras’s  Me¬ 
moirs:  Loudon  Gazette,  March  2b  ;  History  of  the  late  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Scotland.  1690 ;  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
.Estates  of  Scotland.  1689. 

!  sec  Cleland’s  Poems,  and  the  commendatory  poems  con¬ 
tained  in  the  same  volume,  Edinburgh,  1697.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  this  William  Cleland  was  the  father 
of  William  Cleland,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  who  was 
well  known  twenty  years  later  in  the  literary  society  of 
London,  who  rendered  some  not  very  reputable  services  to 
Pope,  and  whose  son  John  was  the  author  of  an  infamous 
be  ok  but  too  widely  celebrated.  This  is  an  entire  mistake. 
William  Cleland,  who  fought  at  Eothwell  Bridge,  was  not 


I  form,  nnd  to  denounce  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
against,  those,  who  should  continue  to  occupy  that, 
fortress  in  defiance  of  the  authority  cf  the  Estates. 
Guards  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
citv.t 

Two  days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes; 
and  it  was  expected  that  on  the  third  morning  the 
great  contest  would  begin.  Meanwhile  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited  state.  It 
had  been  discovered  that  Dundee  had  paid  visits 
to  t.he  Castle;  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhor¬ 
tations  had  induced  the  garrison  to  holdout.  Hi* 
old  soldiers  wet*  known  to  be  gathering  round 
him;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he 
would  make  some  desperate  attempt.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  hi  en  informed  that  the  Western 
Covenanters  who  /died  the  cellars  of  the  city  had 
vowed  vengeance  on  him:  and,  in  truth,  when  we 
consider  that  their  temper  was  singularly  savage 
and  implacable  ;  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  the  slaving  of  a  persecutor  as  a  duty;  that 
no  examples  furnished  by  Holy  Writ  had  been 
more  frequently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than 
Ehud  stabbing  Eglon,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag 
litnb  from  limb;  that  they  had  never  heard  any 
achievement  in  the  history  of  their  own  country 
more  warmly  praised  by  their  favourite  teachers 
than  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  ;  we  may  well  wonder  that  a 
man  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints  like 
water  should  have  been  able  to  walk  the  High 
Street  in  safety  during  a  single  day.  The  enemy 
whom  Dundee  had  most  reason  to  fear  was  a 
youth  of  distinguished  courage  and  abilities 
named  William  Cleland.  Cleland  had,  when 
little  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  borne  arms  in 
that  insurrection  which  had  been  put  down  at 
Bothwell  Bridge.  He  had  since  disgusted  some 
virulent  fanatics  by  his  humanity  and  moderation. 
But  with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  his 
name  stood  high.  For  with  the  strict  morality 
and  ardent  zeal  of  a  Puritan  he  united  some  ac¬ 
complishments  of  which  few  Puritans  could  boast. 
His  manners  were  polished,  and’ his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  respectable.  He  was  a 
linguist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  poet.  It  is  true 
that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and  Hudibrastic 
satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value  ;  but,  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boy  when 
most  of  them  were  written,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  show  considerable  vigour  of  mind.  He 
was  now  at  Edinburgh  :  his  influence  among 
the  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  tuere  was 
great:  he  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred,  and 
was  believed  to  be  meditating  some  act  of  vio¬ 
lence.! 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March  Dundee  received  in¬ 
formation  that  some  of  the  Covenanters  had  bound 
themselves  together  to  slay  him  and  Sir  George 


twenty-eight  when  he  was  killed  iu  August.  1689  ;  and 
William  Cleland.  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  died  at  sixty- 
seven  in  September,  1741.  The  former,  therefore,  cannot 
have  heen  the  father  of  the  latter.  See  the  Exact  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Battle  of  Duukeld  ;  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1740;  and  Warburton’s  note  on  the  Letter  tc  the  l’ub- 
lisherof  the  Dunciad,  a  letter  signed  W. Cleland,  but  really 
written  by  i’ope.  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton,  the  oracle  of  the  extreme  Covenanters,  and  a 
blood-thirsty  ruffian.  Clelaod  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
once  leagued  with  those  fanatics,  but  afterwards  a  great 
opposer  of  their  testimony.  Clelaud  probably  did  not  agree 
with  Hamilton  in  thinking  it  a  sacred  duty  to  cut  the 
throats  of  prisoners  of  war  who  had  been  received  to  quar¬ 
ter.  See  Hamilton’s  Letter  to  the  Societies,  Dec.  7, 16b* 
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Mackenzie,  whose  eloquence  and  learning,  long- 
prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny,  had  made 
him  more  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any 
other  man  of  the  gown.  Dundee  applied  to 
Hamilton  for  protection;  and  Hamilton  ad- 
aiscd  him  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Convention  at  the  next  sit- 
ting.  *" 

B  fore  that  sitting,  a  person  named  Crane  ar- 
rived  from  France,  with  a  letter' addressed  by  the 
fugitive  King  to  the  Estates.  The  letter  was 
scaled:  the  bearer,  strange  to  say,  was  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jacobite  party;  nor  did  he  bring  any 
message,  written  or  verbal,  to  either  of  James’s 
agents  Balcarras  and  Dundee  were  mortified 
by  finding  that  so  little  confidence  was  reposed 
in  them,  and  were  harassed  by  painful  doubts 
touching  the  contents  of  the  document  on  which 
so  much  depended.  They  were  willing,  however, 
to  hope  for  the  best.  King  James  could  not, 
situated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  Ilis  letter,  when  opened,  must  be 
found  to  contain  sucli  gracious  assurances  as 
would  animate  the  royalists  and  conciliate  the 
moderate  Whigs.  His  adherents,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  be  produced. 

When  the  Convention  re-assembled  on  .the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  March,  it 
was  proposed  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  personal  security  of  the  members.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  life  of  Dundee  had  been  threat¬ 
ened  ;  that  two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had 
been  watching  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would  use  the 
dog  as  he  had  used  them.  Mackenzie  complained 
that  lie  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with  his  usual 
copiousness  and  force  ot  language,  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  Estates.  But  the  matter  was 
lightly  treated  by  the  majority:  and  the  Conven¬ 
tion  passed  on  to  other  business.! 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the 
door  of  tlie  Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted. 
The  paper  of  which  lie  was  in  charge  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Hamilton  remarked  that  there  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Ecveti,  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the 
Estates  had  been  convoked.  That  communica¬ 
tion  seemed  to  bo  entitled  to  precedence.  The 
Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the 
well  weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  was 
read. 

It  was*  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James 
should  be  opened.  The  Whigs  objected  that  it 
might  possibly  contain  a  mandate  dissolving  the 
Convention.  They  therefore  proposed  that,  before 
the  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should  resolve 
to  continue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such 
mandate.  The  Jacobites,  who  knew  no  more 
than  the  Whigs  what  was  in  the  letter,  and  were 
impatient  to  have  it  read,  eagerly  assented.  A 
vote  was  passed  by  which  the  members  bound 
themselves  to  consider  any  order  which  should 
command  them  to  separate  as  a  nullity,  and  to 
remain  assembled  till  they  should  have  accom- 


*  Balearras’s  Memoirs. 

f  Balearras’s  Memoirs.  Hut  the  fullest  account  of  these 
proceedings  is  furnished  by  some  manuscript  notes  which 
are  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Balcarras’s 
dates  are  not  quite  exact.  He  probably  trusted  to  his  me¬ 
mory  for  them.  I  have  corrected  them  from  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Records. 
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plislied  the  work  of  securing  the  liberty  and  reli 
gion  of  Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by  almost 
)ill  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were  present. 
Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  subscribed  it.  The 
names  of  .Dundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by  thei'r 
own  hands,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll. 
Balcarras  afterwards  excused  what,  on  his  prin- 
ciples,  was,  beyond  all  dispute,  a  flagrant  act  of 
treason,  by  saying  that  he  and  his  friends  had, 
from  zeal  (or  their  master’s  interest,  concuircd 
in  a  declaration  of  rebellion  against  their  mas. 
ter’s  authority ;  that  they  had  anticipated  the 
most  salutary  effects  from  the  letter;  and  that, 
it  they  had  not  made  some  concession  to  the 
majority,  the  letter  would  not  have  been  opened. 

In  a  tew  moments  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were 
grievously  disappointed.  The  letter  from  which 
so  much  had  been  imped  and  feared  was  read 
with  all  the  honours  which  Scottish  Parliaments 
W'ere  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  communica¬ 
tions  :  but  every  word  carried  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain  that  adver¬ 
sity  had  taught  James  neither  wisdom  nor 
mercy.  All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence. 
A  pardon  was  promised  to  those  traitors  who 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  within  a  fort¬ 
night.  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance, 
was  denounced.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  ex¬ 
pressed  for  past  offences  :  but  the  letter  was  itself 
a  new  offence  :  for  it  was  written  and  counter- 
signed  by  the  apostate  Mclfort,  who  was,  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  who  was  not  less  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  Protestant  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs.  The  hall  was  in  a  tumult.  The  enemies 
of  James  were  loud  and  vehement.  Ilis  friends, 
angry  with  him,  and  ashamed  of  him,  saw  that  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the  struggle  in 
the  Convention.  Every  vote  which  had  been 
doubtlul  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was  now 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  sitting  closed  in  great 
agitation.! 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no 
other  meeting  till  Monday  morning.  The  Jacob¬ 
ite  leaders  held  a  consultation,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided 
step.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted. 
The  minority  must  forthwith  leave  Edinburgh 
and  assemble  at  Stirling.  Athol  assented,  and 
undertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  bis  clansmen 
from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deliberations 
ot  the  Royalist  Convention.  Every  thing  was 
arranged  tor  the  secession  ;  but,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  tardiness  of  one  man  and  the  haste  of 
another  ruined  the  whole  plan. 

The  Monday  came.  The  Jacobite  lords  and 
gentlemen  were  actually  taking  horse  for  Stir¬ 
ling,  when  Athol  asked  for  a  delay  df  twenty- four 
hours.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  be  in  haste. 
By  staying  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  assassinated. 
By  going  he  incurred  the  risk  inseparable  from 
civil  war.  The  members  of  his  party,  unwilling 
to  separate  from  him,  consented  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  which  he  requested,  and  repaired  once 
more  to  the  Parliament  House.  Dundee  alone 


I  Act  Pari.  Scot.,  March  16,  1688-9;  Balcarras’s  Me¬ 
moirs;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  iu  Scotland,  1690; 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  of-Scotland, 
1689;  London  Gaz.,  March  25,  1689;  Life  of  James,  ii. 
312.  Burnet  blunders  strangely  about  those  transac¬ 
tions. 
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refused  to  stay  a  moment  longer.  His  life  was 
in  danger.  The  Convention  had  refused  to  pro¬ 
tect  him.  He  would  not  remain  to  be  a  mark 
for  the  pistols  and  daggers  o-f  murderers.  Bal- 
carras  expostulated  to  no  purpose.  “By  depart¬ 
ing  alone,”  he  said,  “you  will  give  the  alarm 
and  break  up  the  whole  scheme.”  But  Dundee 
was  obstinate.  Brave  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he 
seems,  like  many  other  brave  men,  to  have  been 
less  proof  against  the  danger  of  assassination 
than  against  any  other  form  of  danger.  He  knew 
what  the  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was :  he  knew 
how  well  he  had  earned  their  hatred  ;  and  he 
was  haunted  by  that  consciousness  of  inexpiable 
guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution, 
which  the  ancient  polytheists  personified  under 
the  awful  name  of  the  Furies.  His  old  troOpers, 
the  Satans  and  Beelzebubs  who  had  shared  his 
crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils,  were 
ready  to  be  the  companions  of  lvs  flight. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  assembled. 
Mackenzie  was  on  his  legs,  and  was  pathetically 
lamenting  the  hard  condition  of  the  Estates,  at 
Once  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a  fortress  and 
menaced  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  when  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  some  sentinels  who  came  running 
from  the  posts  near  the  Castle.  They  had  seen 
Dundee  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse  on  the  Stirling 
road.  That  road  ran  close  under  the  huge  rock 
on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  Gordon  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ramparts,  and  had  made  a  sign 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  Dundee  had 
climbed  quite  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be 
heard,  and  was  then  actually  conferring  with 
tho  Duke.  Up  to  that  moment  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  assembly 
regarded  the  merciless  persecutor  of  their  breth- 
len  in  the  faith  had  been  restrained  bv  the 
decorous  forms  of  parliamentary  deliberation. 
But  now  the  explosion  was  terrible.  Hamilton 
himself,  who,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  had  hitherto  performed  tho  duties  of 
President  with  gravity  and  impartiality,  was  the 
loudest  and  fiercest  man  in  the  hall.  “  It  is  high 
time,”  he  cried,  “  that  we  should  look  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  enemies  of  our  religion  and  of  our 
civil  freedom  are  mustering  all  around  us;  and 
we  may  well  suspect  that  they  have  accomplices 
even  here.  Lock  the  doors.  Lay  th«  keys  on 
the  table.  Let  nobody  go  out  but  those  lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  we  shall  appoint  to  call  the 
citizens  to  arms.  There  are  some  good  men 
from  the  West  in  Edinburgh,  men  for  whom  I 
can  answer.”  The  assembly  raised  a  general 
cry  of  assent.  Several  members  of  the  majority 
boasted  that  they  too  had  brought  with  them 
trusty  retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice  against  Claverhouse  and  his  dra¬ 
goons.  All  that  Hamilton  proposed  was  instantly 
done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unresisting, 
became  prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  or¬ 
dered  the  drums  to  beat.  The  Covenanters  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  promptly  obeyed  the 
signal.  The  force  thus  assembled  had  indeed  no 
very  military  appearance,  but  was  amply  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
From  Dundee  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  or  feared. 
He  had  already  scrambled  down  the  Castle  hill, 
rejoined  his  troopers,  and  galloped  westward. 

*Balcarras’s  Memoirs;  MS.  iu  the  Library  of  theFacuity 
Of  Advocates. 


Hamilton  now  ordered  the  doors  co  he  opened. 
The  suspected  members  were  at  liberty  to  depart, 
Humbled  and  brokenspirited,  yet  glad  that  they 
had  come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through 
the  crowd  of  stern  fanatics  which  filled  the 
High  Street.  All  thought  of  secession  was  at  an 
end.* 

On  the  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  preamble  of  this  resolution  contained  a 
severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy  of  the  traitor 
who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an  en¬ 
gagement  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  bound 
himself  not  to  quit  his  post  in  the  Convention, 
had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and  given  the 
signal  of  civil  war.  All  Protestants,  from  six 
teen  to  sixty,  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  assemble  in  arms  at  the  first 
summons;  and,  that  none  might  pretend  igno¬ 
rance,  it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be 
proclaimed  at  all  the  market  crosses  throughout 
the  realm.f 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  William.  To  this  letter  wers 
attached  the  signatures  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
banished  King.  The  Bishops  however  unani¬ 
mously  refused  to  subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  Scotland  to  entrust  the  preparation  of 
Acts  to  a  select  number  of  members  who  were 
designated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  this  usage,  the  business  of  framing 
a  plan  for  the  settling  of  the  government  was 
now  confided  to  a  Committee  of  twenty-four 
Of  the  twenty-four  eight  were  peers,  eight 
representatives  of  counties,  and  eight  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  towns.  The  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  Whigs;  and  not  a  single  prelate 
had  a  seat. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  disasters,  was,  about  this  time,  for  a 
moment  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  from  London.  His-rank  was  high  • 
his  influence  was  great:  his  character,  by  com 
parison  with  the  characters -of  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  was  fair.  When  Popery  was  in 
the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  and,  since  Whiggism  had 
been  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy.  Some  thought 
that,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in  his  place,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  render  important  service  to  the 
House  of  Stuart. t  Even  now  the  stimulants 
which  he  applied  to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party 
produced  some  faint  symptoms  of  returning  ani¬ 
mation.  Means  were  found  of  communicating 
with  Gordon  ;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
fire  on  the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as 
soon  a-s  the  cannon  balls  had  beaten  down  a  lew 
chimneys,  the  Estates  would  adjourn  to  Glasgow. 
Ti  me  would  thus  he  gained;  and  the  royalists 
might  be  able  to  execute  their  old  project  of 
meeting  in  a  separate  convention.  Gordon  how¬ 
ever  positively  refused  to  take  on  himself  so  grave 
a  responsibility  on  no  better  warrant  than  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  small  cabal. § 

By  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  guard  on 
which  they  could  rely  more  firmly  than  on  the 

f  Act  Pari.  Scot.,  March  10, 168S-9 ;  History  of  the  late 
Revolution  in  Scotland.  1690. 
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undisciplined  and  turbulent  Covenanters  of  the 
West.*  A  squadron  of  English  men  of  war  from 
the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
On  board  were  the  three  Scottish  regiments 
which  had  accompanied  William  from  Holland. 
He  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  them  to 
protect  the  assembly  which  was  to  settle  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  country;  and,  that  no  cause  of 
jealousy  might  be  given  to  a  people  exquisitely 
sensitive  on  points  of  national  honour,  he  had 
purged  the  ranks  of  all  Dutch  soldiers,  and  had 
thus  .reduced  the  number  of  men  to  about  eleven 
hundred.  This  little  force  was  commanded  by 
And  ew  Maekay,  a  Highlander  of  noble  descent, 
who  mid  served  long  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
was  distinguished  by  courage  of  the  truest  temper, 
and  by  a  piety  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  soldiers 
ot  fortune.  The  Convention  passed  a  resolution 
appointing  Maekay  general  of  their  forces.  When 
tile  question  was  put  on  this  resolution,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  unwilling  doubtless  to  be  a 
party  to  such  an  usurpation  of  powers  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  King  alone,  begged  that  the  pre¬ 
lates  might  be  excused  from  voting.  Divines, 
he  said,  hua  nothing  to  do  with  military  arrange¬ 
ments.  “The  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  answered 
a  member  very  keenly,  “  have  been  lately  fa¬ 
voured  wTith  a  new  light.  I  have  myself  seen 
military  orders  signed  by  the  Most  Reverend  per¬ 
son  who  has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous. 
There  was  indeed  one  difference  :  those  orders 
were  for  dragooning  Protestants,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  before  us  is  meant  to  protect  us  from 
Papists.”* 

'Pile  arrival  of  Mackay’s  troops,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Gordon  to  remain  inactive,  quelled 
the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  They  had  indeed  one 
chance  left.  They  might  possibly,  by  joining 
with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  an  union 
with  England,  have  postponed  during  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  the  settlement  of  the  government.  A 
negotiation  was  actually  opened  with  this  view, 
but  was  speedily  broken  off.  For  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  party  which  was  for  James  was 
really  hostile  to  the  union,  and  that  the  party 
which  was  tor  the  union  was  really  hostile  to 
James.  As  these  two  parties  had  no  object  in 
common,  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between 
them  must  have  been  that  one  of  them  would 
have  become  the  tool  of  the  other.  The  question 
of  the  union  therefore  was  not  raised. t  Some 
Jacobites  retired  to  their  country  seats :  others, 
though  they  remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to 
bIiow  themselves  in  the  Parliament  House:  many 
passed  over  to  the  winning  side ;  and,  when  at 
length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty- 
Four  were  submitted  to  the  Convention,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  party  which  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  had  rallied  round  Athol  had  dwindled 
away  to  nothing. 

'Plio  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  conformity  with  the  example  recently 
set  at  Westminister.  In  one  important  point, 
however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
copy  should  deviate  Irom  the  original.  The  Es¬ 
tates  of  England  had  brought  two  charges 
against  James,  his  misgovernment  and  his  flight, 
and  hud,  by  using  the  soft  word  “Abdication,” 
evaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  verbal  precision, 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.;  History  of  the  late  Revolution, 
1690;  Memoirs  of  horth  Britain,  1715. 
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the  question  whether  subjects  may  lawfully 
depose  a  bad  prince.  That  question  the  Estates 
of  Scotland  could  not  evade.  They  could  not 
pretend  that  James  had  deserted  his  post.  For 
he  had  never,  since  he  came  to  the  throe  *  re 
sided  in  Scotland.  During  many  years  that  King¬ 
dom  had  been  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  dwelt  in 
another  land.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  constructed  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  King  would  be  absent,  and  was 
therefore  not  necessarily  deranged  by  that  flight 
which  had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved 
all  government,  and  suspended  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  It  was  only  by  letter  that  the  King 
could,  when  he  was  at  Whitehall,  communicate 
with  the  Council  and  the  Parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh ;  and  by  letter  he  could  communicate  with 
them  when  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  or  at  Dub¬ 
lin  The  Twenty-Four  were  therefore  forced  to 
propose  to  the  Estates  a  resolution  distinctly  de¬ 
claring  that  James  the  Seventh  had  by  his  mis¬ 
conduct  forfeited  the  crown.  Many  writers  have 
interred  from  the  language  of  this  resolution  that 
sound  political  principles  had  made  a  greater 
progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Put  the 
whole  history  ot  the  two  countries  from  the  Re¬ 
storation  to  the  Union  proves  this  inference  to  bo 
erroneous.  1  he  Scottish  Estates  used  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  language. 

I  he  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  training 
the  resolution,  and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  John 
Dairy m pie,  who  had  recently  held  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  arraigned 
with  great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire,  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities,  butof  loose  principles,  tur¬ 
bulent  temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  impla¬ 
cable  malevolence.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  spoke  on  the  other 
side  :  but  the  only  effect  of  their  oratory  was  to 
deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  allegre  that  the  Estates  were  under  duress, 
and  that  liberty  of  speech  had  been  denied  to 
the  defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queens- 
berry,  and  some  of  their  friends  withdrew.  Only 
five  members  voted  against  the  resolution  which 
pronounced  that  James  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  When  it  was 
moved  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  set¬ 
tled  as  the  Crown  of  England  had  been  settled, 
Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared  in  the  hall. 
They  had  doubted,  they  said,  whether  they  could 
justifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant.  But,  since 
it  had  been  declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt 
that  William  and  Mary  were  the  persons  who 
ought  to  fill  it. 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession 
to  the  High  Street.  Several  great  nobles,  attended 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  capital  and  by  the 
heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower  from  which 
rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  bj'  the  unicorn  of 
Scotland.!  Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  ;  and  a  King  at  Arms  proclaimed  the 
new  Sovereigns  with  sound  of  trumpet.  On  the 
same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that  the 

J  Every  reader  will  remember  the  malediction  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Fifth  Canto  of  Marmion  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  dunces  who  removed  this  interesting 
monument. 
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parochial  clergy  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation, 
publish  from  their  pulpits  the  proclamation  which 
had  just  been  read  at  the  city  cross,  and  should 
pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

Still  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end. 
Though  the  new  Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed, 
they  had  not  yet  been  put  into  possession  of  the 
royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a  formal 
acceptance.  At  Edinburgh,  os  at  Westminster, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  instrument 
which  settled  the  government  should  clearly  de¬ 
fine  and  solemnly  assert  those  privileges  of  the 
people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed. 
A  Claim  of  Right  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the 
Twenty-Four,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
To  this  Claim,  which  purported  to  be  merely  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a  sup¬ 
plementary  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances 
which  could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws. 
One  most  important  article  which  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  such  a  list,  the 
Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  but  in 
defiance  of  notorious  facts  and  of  unanswerable 
arguments,  placed  in  the  Claim  of  Right.  No¬ 
body  could  deny  that  prelacy  was  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament  The  power  exercised  by  the 
Bishops  might  be  pernicious,  unscriptural,  anti- 
christian  :  but  illegal  it  certainly  was  not;  and  to 
pronounce  it  illegal  was  to  outrage  common 
sense.  The  Whig  leaders  however  were  much 
more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  than  to 
prove  themselves  consummate  publicists  and 
logicians.  If  they  made  the  abolition  of  episco¬ 
pacy  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  William 
was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end, 
though  doubtless  in  a  manner  open  to  much  criti¬ 
cism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contented 
_  heinselves  with  resolving  that  episcopacy  was  a 
noxious  institution  which  at  some  future  time  the 
legislature  would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might 
find  that  their  resolution,  though  unobjectionable 
in  form,  was  barren  of  consequences.  They  knew 
that  William  by  no  means  sympathised  with 
their  dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he 
been  much  more  zealous  for  the  Calvinistic 
model  than  he  was,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  Anglican  Church  would  make  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  him¬ 
self  hostile  to  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  Church.  If  he  should  become  King 
of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any  pledge 
on  this  subject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended 
that  he  would  hesitate  about  passing  an  Act 
which  would  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  while  ihe  throne  was 
still  vacant.  In  this  opinion  many  politicians 
concurred,  who  had  no  dislike  to  rochets  and 
mitres,  but  who  wished  that  William  might  have 
a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign.  The  Scottish  peo¬ 
ple, — so  these  men  reasoned, — hated  episcopacy. 
The  English  loved  it.  To  leave  Williu..l  any 
voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  under  the 
necessity  of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  feel¬ 
ings  of  one  of  the  nations  which  he  governed.  It 
was  therefore  plainly  for  his  own  interest  that 
the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in  any 
manner  without  incurring  a  fearful  amount  of 
obloquy,  should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who 


were  exposed  to  no  such  c/anger.  He  was  not 
yet  Sovereign  of  Scotland.  While  the  interreg¬ 
num  lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the 
Estates;  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the 
prelatists  of  his  southern  kingdom  could  not  hold 
him  responsible.  The  elder  Dalrymple  wrote 
strongly  from  London  to  this  effect;  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  his  master.  William  would  have 
sincerely  rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could  have  been 
reconciled  to  a  modified  episcopacy.  But,  sinco 
that  could  not  be,  it  was  manifestly  desirable 
that  they  should  themselves,  while  there  was  yet 
no  King  over  them,  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
doom  of  the  institution  which  they  abhorred.* 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as 
it  should  seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Right  a 
clause  declaring  that  prelacy  was  an  insupport¬ 
able  burden  to  the  kingdom,  that  it  had  been 
long  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  as¬ 
tonishes  an  Englishman  more  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  Estates  dealt  with  the  practice  of 
torture.  In  England  torture  had  always  been 
illegal.  In  the  most  servile  times  the  judges  had 
unanimously  pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who 
had  occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  used  it  in  secret,  had  never  pretended  they 
had  acted  in  conformity  with  statute  or  common 
law,  and  had  excused  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was 
exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  on  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary 
means  ot  defence.  It  had  therefore  never  been 
thought  necessary  by  any  English  Parliament 
to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  mat 
ter.  The  torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Peti 
tion  of  Right,  or  in  any  of  the  statutes  framed  by 
the  Long  Parliament.  No  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  ot  1689  dreamed  of  proposing  that  the 
instrument  which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  to  the  throne  should  contain  a  decla¬ 
ration  against  the  using  of  racks  and  thumb¬ 
screws  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to 
accuse  themselves.  -Such  a  declaration  would 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather 
than  strengthening  a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Plantagenets,  bad  been  proudly  de¬ 
clared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hull  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
English  jurisprudence.!  In  the  Scottish  Claim 
of  Right,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evidence,  or 
in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
law.  The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  where  there 
was  slrong  evidence,  and  where  the  crime  was 
extraordinary,  was,  by  the  plainest  implication, 
declared  to  be  according  to  law  ;  nor  did  the  Es¬ 
tates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among  the 
grievances  which  required  a  legislative  remedy. 
In  truth,  they  could  not  condemn  the  use  of  tor¬ 
ture  without  condemning  themselves.  It  had 
chanced  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  set¬ 
tling  the  government,  the  eloquent  and  learned 
Lord  President  Lockhart  had  been  foully  mur¬ 
dered  in  a  public  street  through  which  he  was 
returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday.  The  mur¬ 
derer  was  seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  'vretch  who, 
having  treated  his  wife  barbarously  and  turned 


*  “It  will  be  neither  secuir  nor  kyml  to  the  King  to 
expect  it  be  (by)  Act  of  Parliament  after  the  settlement, 


which  will  lay  it  at  his  door.” — Dalrymple  to  MoWille,  5 
April,  Iti89;  Loren  and  Melville  Papers, 
i  There  is  a  striking  passage  on  this  subject  in  F n’tescue* 
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her  out  of  doors,  had  been  compelled  by  a  decree 
of  the  Gloiirt  of  Session  to  provide  for  her.  A  sav¬ 
age  hatred  of  th«  Judges  by  whom  she  had  been 
protected  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
it  had  goaded  him  to  a  horrible  crime  and  a 
horrible  fate.  It  was  natural  that  an  assassina¬ 
tion  attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  ag¬ 
gravation  should  move  the  indignation  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  thev  should 
have  considered  the  gravity  of  the  conjuncture 
and  the  importance  of  their  own  mission.  They 
unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  directed 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  strike  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Committee  to 
superintend  the  operation.  But  for  this  unhappy 
event,  it  is  probable  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
concerning  torture  would  have  been  immediately 
assimilated  to  the  law  of  England.* 

Ha  ving  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  proceeded  to  revise  the  Coronation  oath. 
When  this  had  been  done,  three  members  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument  of  Government 
to  Londen.  Argyle,  though  not,  in  strictness  of 
law,  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers  : 
Sir  James  Montgomery  represented  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Shires,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  the 
Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjourned  for  a  few  weeks, 
having  first  passed  a  vote  which  empowered 
Hamilton  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ordinary  pageants  bv  some 
highly  interesting  circumstances.  On  the  eleventh 
of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence, 
attended  by  almost  all  the  Scotchmen  of  note 
who  were  then  in  London,  proceeded  to  the  Ban¬ 
queting  House.  There  William  and  Mary  ap¬ 
peared  seated  under  a  canopy.  A  splendid  circle 
of  English  nobles  and  statesmen  stood  around 
the  throne  :  but  the  sword  of  state  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  Scotch  lord  ;  and  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  after  the  Scotch  fashion. 
Argyle  recited  the  words  slowly.  The  royal  pair, 
holding  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  repeated 
after  him  till  they  came  to  the  last  clause.  There 
William  paused.  That  clause  contained  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all 
enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  God  ;  and  it  was 
notorious  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Scotch¬ 
men,  not  only  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopalians,  all  Independents,  Baptists 
and  Quakers,  all  Lutherans,  nay  all  British  Pres¬ 
byterians  who  did  not  hold  themselves  bound  by 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  enemies 
of  the  true  worship  of  God.f  The  King  hud  ap¬ 
prised  the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  take 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  April  1,  1689;  May  16,  1689;  London 
Gazette,  Orders  of  Committee  of  Estates,  April  11. 

f  As  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  the  extreme  Presby¬ 
terians  entertained  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Luthe¬ 
rans.  I  will  give  two  decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  asserted  in  the  text.  In  the  hook  entitled  Faithful 
Contendings  Displayed  is  a  report  of  what  passed  at.  the 
Geucrid  Meeting  of  the  United  Societies  of  Covenanters  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1688.  The  question  was  propounded 
whether  there  should  he  an  association  with  the  Dutch. 
“  It  wus .concluded  unanimously, ”  says  the  Clerk  of  the 
Societies,  *’  that  we  could  not  have  an  association  with  the 
Dutch  in  one  body,  nor  come  formally  under  their  con¬ 
duct,  being  such  a  promiscuous  conjunction  of  reformed 
Lutheran  inalignants  and  sectaries,  to  join  with  whom 
were  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  In  the  Protestation  and  Testimony  drawn  up  on 
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<his  port  of  the  oath  without  a  distinct  and  public 
explanation  ;  and  they  had  been  authorised  by 
the  Convention  to  give  such  an  explanation  ns 
would  satisfy  him.  “I  will  not,”  he  now  said, 
“lay  myself  under  any  obligation  to  be  a  perse¬ 
cutor.’’  “  Neither  the  words  of  this  oath,”  said 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  “nor  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your 
Majesty.”  “In  that  sense,  then,  I  swear,”  said 
William;  “and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so.”  Even  his 
detractors  have  generallv  admitted  that  on  this 
great  occasion  he  acted  with  uprightness,  dignity, 
and  wisdom  t 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  soon  found  himself 
embarrassed  at  every  step  by  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  embarrassed  him  as  King  of  England, 
and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  England  were 
happily  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  island, 
no  class  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  than  the  class  which  owed  most  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
had  not  been  more  offensive  to  the  Bishops  them¬ 
selves  than  to  those  tier}'  Covenanters  who  had 
long,  in  defiance  of  sword  and  carbine,  hoot  and 
gibbet,  worshipped  their  Maker  after  their  own 
fashion  in  caverns  and  on  mountain  tops.  Was 
there  ever,  these  zealots  exclaimed,  such  a  halt¬ 
ing  between  two  opinions,  such  a  compromise 
between  the  Lord  and  Baal?  The  Estates  ought 
to  have  said  that,  episcopacy  was  an  abomination 
in  God’s  sight,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his 
word,  and  from  fear  of  his  righteous  judgment, 
they  were  determined  to  deal  with  this  great 
national  sin  and  scandal  after  the  fashion  of  those 
saintly  rulers  who  of  old  cut  down  the  groves 
and  demolished  the  altars  of  Chemosh  and 
Astarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was  ruled,  net  by 
pious  Josiahs,  hut  by  careless  Gallios.  The 
nntichristian  hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not 
because  it  was  an  insult  to  heaven,  but  because 
it  was  felt  as  a'burden  on  earth  ;  not  because  it 
was  hateful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  but 
because  it  was  hateful  to  the  people.  Was  public 
opinion,  then,  the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in 
religion?  Was  not  the  order  which  Christ  had 
established  in  Ids  own  house  to  be  held  equally 
sacred  in  all  countries  and  through  all  ages? 
And  was  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order 
in  Scotland  except  a  reason  which  might  be 
urged  with  equal  force  for  maintaining  Prelacy 
in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Mahometanism 
in  Turkey?  Why,  too,  was  notldng  said  of  those 
Covenants  which  the  nation  had  so  generally, 
subscribed  and  so  generally  violated  ?  Why  was 
it  not  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  promises  set 
down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding,  and  would 
to  the  end  of  time  be  binding,  on  the  kingdom  ? 


the  2nd  of  October  1707,  the  United  Societies  complain 
that  the  crown  lias  been  settled  on  “  the  Prince  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  who  has  been  bred  nnd  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  is  not  only  different  from,  but  even  in 
many  things  contrary  unto  that  purity  in  doctrine, 
reformation,  and  religion,  we  in  these  nations-  had  attained 
unto,  as  is  very  well  known.”  They  add  :  “  The  admitting 
such  a  person  to  reign  over  us  is  not  only  contrary  to  our 
solemn  League  and  Covenant,  but  to  the  very  word  of  God 
itself,  Deut.  xvii.” 

J  History  of  tile  late  Devolution  in  Scotland  ;  London 
Gazette,  May  Hi.  1689.  The  official  account  of  what  passed 
was  evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care.  See  also  the 
Royal  Diary.  1702.  The  writer  of  this  work  professes  to 
have  derived  his  information  from  a  divine  who  was  pre» 
sent 
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Were  these  truths  to  be  suppressed  from  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  interests  ot  a  prince  who  was 
all  things  to  all  men,  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous 
Spaniard  and  of  the  Lutheran  Dane,  a  presbytc- 
rian  at  the  Hague  and  a  prelatist  ot  Whitehall? 
He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had  doubtless  so 
far  done  well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the 
idolatrous  Ilouse  of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu, 
had  not  taken  the  heed  to  walk  in  the  divine  law 
with  his  whole  heart,  but  had  tolerated  and  prac¬ 
tised  impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the 
enemy.  It  would  have  better  become  godly 
senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  sin 
which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the 
Anglican  ritual,  and  by  maintaining  the  Anglican 
Church  government,  than  to  flatter  him  by  using 
a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism  as  him¬ 
self.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language 
refused  to  do  any  act  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  recognition  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  and 
would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by  files  of 
musketeers  or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water 
mark  than  have  uttered  a  prayer  that  God  would 
bless  William  and  Mary. 

Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  the  perti¬ 
nacious  adherence  of  these  men  to  their  absurd 
principles,  than  from  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  another  set  of  men. who  had  no  principles  at 
all.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
name  ministers  to  conduct  the  government  of 
Scotland  :  and,  name  whom  he  might,  he  could 
not  fail  to  disappoint  and  irritate  a  multitude 
of  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  countries  in  Europe  :  yet  no  country  in 
Europe  contained  a  greater  number  of  clever  and 
selfish  politicians.  The  places  in  the  gilt  of  the 
Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  placehunters,  every  one  of  whom 
thought  that  his  own  services  had  been  preemi¬ 
nent,  and  that,  whoever  might  be  passed  by,  he 
ought  to  be  remembered.  William  did  his  best 
to  satisfy  these  innumerable  and  insatiable 
claimants  by  putting  many  offices  into  commis¬ 
sion.  There  were  however  a  few  great  posts 
which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton  was 
declared  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  the  hope 
that  immense  pecuniary  allowances,  a  residence 
in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and  dignity  little 
less  than  regal,  would  content  him.  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  appointment 
would  conciliate  the  rigid  Presbyterians :  for 
Crawford  was  what  they  called  a  professor.  His 
letters  and  speeches  are,  to  usejiis  own  phraseol- 
ogy ,  exceeding  savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone, 
among  the  prominent  politicians  of  that  time, 
he  retained  the  stylo  which  had  been  fashionable 
in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  ready  for  every  occasion, 
lie  filled  his  dispatches  with  allusions  to  Ishmael 
arid  Hagar,  Hannah  and  Eli,  Elijah,  Nehemiah, 


and  Zerubbabel,  and  adorned  his  oratory  with 
quotations  from  Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
that,  in  all  the  mass  of  his  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indi¬ 
cating  that  he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the 
New  Testament.  Even  in  our  own  time  some 
persons  of  a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so  much 
delighted  by  the  rich  unction  of  bis  eloquence, 
that  they  have  confidently  pronounced  him  a 
saint.  To  those  whose  habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man 
rather  by  his  actions  than  by  bis  words,  Craw¬ 
ford  will  appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel  poli¬ 
tician,  who  was  not  at  all  the  dupe  of  his  own 
cant,  and  whose  zeal  against  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  a  little  whetted  by  his  desire  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  episcopal  domains.  In  excuse 
for  his  greediness,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  was 
the  poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss 
for  a  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 

The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters. 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  was  appointed  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate.  His  father,  Sir  James,  the  greatest  of 
Scottish  Jurists,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man 
whose  letters  prove  him  to  have  possessed  con 
siderable  ability,  became  Solicitor  General. 

Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  the  chief  minister.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  Convention. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  had 
tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath 
to  the  new  Sovereigns,  [n  parliamentary  ability 
and  eloquence  he  had  no  superior  among  his 
countrymen,  except  the  new  Lord  Advocate. 
The  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity, 
but.  in  real  power,  the  highest  office  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  government;  and  this  office  was  the  reward 
to  which  Montgomery  thought  himself  entitled 
But  the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presby¬ 
terians  dreaded  him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opin¬ 
ions  and  of  bitter  spirit.  He  had  been  a  chief 
of  the  Covenanters  :  he  had  been  prosecuted  at 
one  time  for  holding  conventicles,  and  at  another 
time  for  harbouring  rebeL  :  he  had  been  fined  : 
he  had  been  imprisoned:  he  had  been  almost 
driven  to  take  rei’uge  from  his  enemies  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now 
armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  he 
would  exact  a  terrible  retribution  for  wbst  lie 
had  suffered.!  William  therefore  preferred  Mei 
ville,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  eminent  talents, 
was  regarded  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  tho 
roughgoing  friend,  and  yet  not  regarded  by  the 
Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.  .Mel¬ 
ville  fixed  his  residence  at  the  English  Court, 
and  became  the  regular  organ  of  communication 
between  Kensington  and  the. authorities  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

William  had,  however,  one  Scottish  adviser 


*  See  Crawford’s  Letters  anil  Speeches,  passim.  His 
style  of  begging  for  a  place  was  peculiar.  After  owning, 
not  without  reason,  that  his  heart  was  deceitful  aud  des¬ 
perately  wicked,  lie  proceeded  thus  :  “  The  same  Omnipo¬ 
tent  Being  who  hath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  seek 
v or  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
thirst,  he  will  not  forsake  them  ;  notwithstanding  of  my 
p-'eseut  low  condition,  can  build  me  a  house  if  lie  think 
fit  ” — Letter  to  Melville,  of  May  28, 1C89.  As  to  Crawford’s 
poverty  and  his  passion  for  Bishops’  lands,  see  his  letter 
t  Melville  ol  the  4th  of  December  1690.  As  to  his 
Bumanity,  see  his  letter  to  Melville,  Dee.  11,1690.  All 


these  letters  are  among  the  Leven  and  Melville  Tapers 
The  author  of  An  Account  of  tile  Lute  Establishment  of 
Presbyterian  Government  says  of  a  person  who  had  taken 
a  bribe  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  ••  Ilad  he  been  as  poor  as 
my  Lord  Crawford,  perhaps  lie  had  been  the  more  excu¬ 
sable.”  See  also  the  dedication  of  the  celebrated  tract  en¬ 
titled  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed. 

■f  Burntit,  ii.  23.  24;  Louutainhall  Papers,  13  August, 
1684;  14  and  15  October,  1684;  3  May,  1685;  Montgomery 
to  Melville,  June  23,  1689.  in  t lie  Leven  ami  Melville  Pa¬ 
pers;  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  Examined;  li 
censed  May  25,  1692. 
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who  deserved  and  possessed  more  influence  than 
any  of  the  ostensible  ministers.  This  was  Car- 
stairs,  one.  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that 
ago.  He  united  great  scholastic  attainments 
with  great  aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the 
firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of  a  martyr  with  the 
shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a  consummate 
politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  resem¬ 
bled  Burnet;  but  lie  had,  what  Burnet  wanted, 
judgment,  self-command,  and  a  singular  power 
of  keeping  secrets.  There  was  no  pot  to  which 
he  might  not  have  aspired  if  he  had  been  a  lay¬ 
man.  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  could  not  hope  to 
attain  any  high  dignity  either  in  the  riorlli  or  in 
the  south  of  the  island.  Carstairs  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  the  substance  of  power,  and 
to  leave  the  semblance  to  others.  He  was  named 
Chaplain  to  their  Majesties  for  Scotland;  but 
wherever  the  King  was,  in  England,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty 
and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  obtained  from 
the  royal  bounty  a  modest  competence  ;  and  he 
desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that  he 
could  bo  as  useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an 
enemy  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet;  and  he 
was  designated  at  the  public  oflices  and  in  the 
antechambers  of  the  palace  by  thq  significant 
nickname  of  the  Cardinal.* 

To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  But  that  place,  though  high  and 
honourable,  ho  thought  below  his  merits  and  his 
capacity  ;  and  he  returned  from  London  to  Scot¬ 
land  with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  un¬ 
grateful  master  and  of  his  successful  rivals.  At 
Edinburgh  a  knot  of  Whigs,  as  severely  disap¬ 
pointed  as  himself  by  the  new  arrangements, 
readily  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  so  bold  and 
able  a  leader.  Under  his  direction  these  men, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Annandale  and  Lord 
Ross  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  society  called  the  Club,  appointed  a 
clerk,  and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  concert  plans 
of  opposition.  Round  this  nucleus  soon  gathered 
a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angry  politicians.! 
With  these  dishonest  inalecontents,  whose  object 
was  merely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get 
places,  were  leagued  other  inalecontents,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  resistance  to  tyranny,  had 
become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that  they  were 
unable  to  live  contentedly  even  under  the  mildest 
and  most  constitutional  government.  Such  a  man 
was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  pie  had  returned  from 
exile,  as  litigious,  ns  impracticable,  as  morbidly 
jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and  as  fond  of 
haranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before, 
and  was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely 
nominal  sovereign  of  William  as  he  had  formerly 
been  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  general 
of  Argyle.t  A  man  lar  superior  morally  and  in¬ 
tellectually  to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  party.  Though  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Convention,  he  was  a  most  active 


member  of  the  Club.§  He  hated  monarchy:  he 
hated  democracy:  his  favourite  project  was  to 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic.  The 
King,  if  there  must  be  a  King,  was  to  be  a 
mere  pageant.  The  lowest  class  of  the  people 
were  to  be  bondsmen.  The  whole  power,  legis. 
lative  and  executive,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament..  In  other  words,  the  country 
was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  a  hereditary 
aristocracy,  the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty, 
and  the  most  quarrelsome  in  Europe.  Undtr 
such  a  polity  there  could  have  been  neither  free¬ 
dom  nor  tranquillity.  Trade,  industry,  science, 
would  have  languished,  and  Scotland  would  have 
been  a  smaller  Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign, 
a  turbulent  diet,  and  an  enslaved  people.  With 
unsuccessful  candidates  for  office,  and  with 
honest  but  wrongheaded  republicans,  were  min¬ 
gled  politicians  whose  course  was  determined 
merely  by  fear.  Many  sycophants,  who  were 
conscious  that  they  had,  in  the  evil  time,  done 
wlmt  deserved  punishment,  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindic¬ 
tive  Club,  and  were  glad  to  be  permitted  to 
atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  William  ||  The  great  body  of  Jacobites 
meanwhile  stood  aloof,  saw  with  delight  the 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  divided  against 
one  another,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  would  end  in  they  restoration  of  the  ba¬ 
nished  king.H 

While  Montgomery  was  labouring  to  form  out 
of  various  materials  a  party  which  might,  when 
the  Convention  should  reassemble,  be  powerful 
enough  to  dictate  to  the  throne,  an  enemy  still 
more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up 
the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which 
the  politicians  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  politicians  of  Edinburgh,  knew  no  more 
than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  Englishman,  who 
can  pass  in  a  day  from  his  club  in  St.  James’s 
Street  to  his  shooting  box  among  the  Grampians, 
and  who  finds  in  Jiis  shooting  box  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in 
the  time  of  bis  greatgrandfathers,  St.  James’s 
Street  had  as  little  connexion  with  the  Grampians 
as  with  the  Andes.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the 
south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  thing  was  known 
about  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland;  and  what  was 
known  excited  no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loath¬ 
ing.  The  crags  and  the  glens,  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm 
every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers  and  sketch¬ 
es.  The  Trosachs  wound  as  now  between  gi¬ 
gantic  walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom  and 
wild  roses :  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through 
the  birchvvood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same 
roar  with  which  he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness; 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy 
scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still  rises,  ovef 
the  willowy  islets  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of 
these  sights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to 


*  See  the  Lite  and  Correspondence  of  Carstairs.  and  the 
interesting  memorials  of  him  in  the  Caldwell  1’apers, 
printed  1854.  See  also  Maokay’s  character  of  him,  and 
Swift’s  note.  Swift’s  word  is  not  to  be  token  against  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian.  I  believe,  howover,  that 
Carstairs,  though  an  honest  and  pious  man  in  essentials, 
had  his  full  share  of  Lire  wisdom  of  tile  serpent. 

-f- Sir  John  Dalryuiple  to  Lord  Melville,  June  18,  20,  25, 
1659;  Levenand  Melville  i’apers. 

+  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  j 
Hyndford  MS.,  written  about  1704,  and  printed  among  | 


the  Carstair  Papers.  “  lie  is  a  lover  of  set  speeches,  and 
can  hardly  give  audience  to  private  friends  without 
them.” 

J“No  man,  though  not  a  member,  busier  than  Sal- 
I  toun.” — Lockhart  to  Melville,  July  11,  1089  ;  Leven  and 
Melville  Papers.  See  Fletcher’s  owu  works,  and  the  de- 
J  scriptions  of  him  iu  Lockhart’s  and  Mackay’s  Memoirs. 

1  ||  Dalrymple  says,  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  of  June,  '‘All 

the  mulignants,  for  fear,  are  come  into  the  Club  ;  aud  they 
all  vote  alike.” 

*j  halcarras. 
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attract  a  single  poet  or  painter  from  more  opu- 
.ent  and  more  tranquil  regions.  Indeed,  law  and 
police,  trade  and  industry,  have  done  far  more 
than  people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily 
admit,  to  develope  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  traveller  must  be 
freed  from  all  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or 
starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold 
outlines  and  rich  tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  by  the  abrupt, 
ness  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicu¬ 
lar  ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  sud¬ 
denly  whirls  aways  his  baggage  and  forces  him 
to  run  for  his  life;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a 
pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  which  marauders 
have  just  stripped  and  mangled;  or  by  the 
screams  of  those  eagles  whose  next  meal  may 
probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  tbe  year 
1730,  Captain  Burt,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spots  which  now 
allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant, 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had 
he  lived  in  our  age,  have  looked  with  mingled 
awe  and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  Inverness- 
shire.  But,  writing  with  the  feeling  which  was 
universal  in  his  own  age.  he  pronounced  those 
mountains  monstrous  Excrescences.  Their  de¬ 
formity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most  sterile 
plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison.  Fine  wea¬ 
ther,  he  complained,  only  made  bad  worse ;  for, 
the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably 
did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown 
and  dirty  purple  affect  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  " 
he  exclaimed,  between  these  horrible  prospects 
and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill!*  Some  per¬ 
sons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
and  prosaical  mind  :  but  they  will  scarcely  ven¬ 
ture  to  pass  a  similar  judgment,  on  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Saxons  who,  more  than  a  ceritu  ry  ago,  ventured 
to  explore  the  Highlands.  He  was  disgusted  by 
the  hideous  wilderness,  and  declared  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 
Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and 
the  villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes,  trim 
flower  beds,  and  reetili  near  avenues.  Yet  it.  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Traveller 
and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  naturally  inferior 
in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks 
and  milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures 
by  the  sight  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond.t 
His  feelings  may  easily  be  explained.  It  was 
not  till  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  till 
bridges  had  been  flung  over  tbe  courses  of  the 
rivulets,  till  inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  rob¬ 
bers,  till  there  was  as  little  danger  of  being  slain 
or  plundered  in  the  wildest  detile  of  Badenoch  or 
Lochaber  as  in  Cornhill,  that  strangers  could  be 
enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and 


*  Captain  Burt’s  Letters  from  Scotland, 
f  “Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful 
country,  where  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown 
with  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit. 
.  .  Every  part  of  the  couutry  presents  the  same  dis¬ 

mal  landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend  their  music  to 
cheer  the  stranger.” — Goldsmith  to  Bryanton,  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  26, 1753.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after  from  Leyden 
to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Contarine,  Goldsmith  suys,  “  I 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  observing  the  face  of  the  country. 
Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty.  Wherever  I  turned  my 
eye,  fine,  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottos,  vistas 
presented  themselves.  Scotland  and  this  country  bear 


by  tbe  rainbows  which  overhung  the  waterfalls, 
and  could  derive  a  solemn  pleasure  even  from  the 
clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  lops. 

Tbe  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Low- 
landers  regarded  tbe  Highland  scenery  was 
closely  connected  with  a  change  not  less  remark¬ 
able  in  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  the 
Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wiio 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  considered 
by  the  Saxons  as  mere  savages.  But  it  is  surely 
strange  that,  considered  as  savages,  they  should 
not  have  been  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  English  were  then  abundantly  inquisitive 
about  the  manners  of  rude  nations  separated  from 
our  island  by  great  continents  and  oceans.  Nu¬ 
merous  books  were  printed  describing  the  laws, 
the  superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts,  the 
dresses,  the  marriages,  the  funerals  of  Laplanders 
and  Hottentots,  Mohaws  and  Malays.  The  plays 
and  poems  of  that  age  are  full  of  allusions  to  the 
usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  the 
red  men  of  America.  The  only  barbarian  about 
whom  there  was  no  wish  to  have  any  information 
was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six  years  after  the 
Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler  published  an 
account  of  Scotland.  lie  boasted  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from 
brook  to  brook,  he  had  left  scarcely  a  nook  of  the 
kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when  we  examine  his 
narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Celtic  region. 
He  tells  us  that  even  from  the  people  who  lived 
close  to  the  passes  he  could  learn  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Gaelic  population.  Few  Englishmen, 
he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  beyond 
Inverary  was  chaos. t  In  the  reign  of  George  the 
First,  a  work  was  published  which  professed  to 
give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
this  work,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs  were  thought 
sufficient  for  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders.^ 
We  may  well  doubt  whether,' in'  1(189,  one 
twenty  of  the  well  read  gentlemen  who  assem¬ 
bled  at  Will’s  coffee-house  knew  that,  within  thj 
four  seas,  and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  from  London,  were  many  minia¬ 
ture  courts,  in  each  of  which  a  petty  prince, 
attended  by  guards,  by  armour  bearears,  by  mu¬ 
sicians,  by  a  iiereditary  orator,  by  a  hereditary 
poet  laureat,  kept  a  rude  state,  dispensed  a  rutte 
justice,  waged  wars,  and  concluded  treaties. 
While  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  were  in  foil 
vigour,  no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any 
observer,  qualified  to  judge  of  them  fairly.  Had 
such  an  observer  studied  the  character  of  the 
Highlanders,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  it 
closely  intermingled  the  good  and  the  bad  quali¬ 
ties  of  an  uncivilised  nation.  lie  would  have 
found  that  the  people  had  no  love  for  their  coun¬ 
try  or  for  their  king;  that  they  had  no  attach. 


the  hignest  contrast:  there,  hills  and  rocks  intercept 
every  prospect;  here  it  is  ail  a  continued  plain.”  bee 
Appendix  to  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Life  of 
Goldsmith. 

j  Northern  Memoirs,  by  11  Franck  1’hilanthropus,  1694. 
The  author  had  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  Highland  scenery, 
and  speaks  of  it  much  as  Burt  spoke  in  the  following  gene¬ 
ration  :  “  It  is  a  part  of  the  creation  left  undressed;  rub¬ 
bish  thrown  aside  when  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  world 
was  created;  as  void  of  form  as  the  natives  are  indigent 
of  morais  and  good  manners.” 

jj  Journey  through  Scotland,  hj  the  at  thor  of  the  Jour* 
ney  through  England,  1723. 
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ment  to  any  commonwealth  larger  than  the  clan, 
or  to  any  magistrate  superior  to  the  chief.  He 
would  have  found  that  life  was  governed  by  a 
code  of  morality  and  honour  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  established  in  peaceful  and 
prosperous  societies.  He  would  have  beamed  that 
a  stab  in  the  back,  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  rock,  were  approved  modes  of  taking 
satisfaction  for  insults.  He  would  have  heard 
men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathers 
had  wreaked  on  hereditary  enemies  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  valley  such  vengeance  as  would  have  made 
old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  shudder. 
He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was  held  to  be 
a  calling,  not  merely  innocent,  but  honourable. 
He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that 
dislike  of  steady  industry,  and  that  disposition  to 
throw  on  the  weaker  sex  the  heaviest  part  of 
manual  labour,  which  are  characteristic  of  sav¬ 
ages.  He  would  have  been  struck  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling 
tor  salmon,  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their 
aged  mothers,  their  pregnant  wives,  their  tender 
daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of 
oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  their  hard 
lot.  In  their  view  it  was  quite  fit  that  a  man, 
especially  if  he  assumed  the  aristocratic  title  of 
Duinhe  Wassel  and  adorned  his  bonnet  with  the 
eagle’s  feather,  should  take  his  ease,  except  when 
he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.  To 
mention  the  name  of  sucli  a  man  in  connection 
with  commerce  or  with  any  mechanical  art  was 
an  insult.  Agriculture  was  indeed  less  despised. 
Yet  a  highborn  warrior  was  much  more  becom¬ 
ingly  employed  in  plundering  the  land  of  others 
than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Highlands  was  a  rude  mixture 
of  Popery  and  Paganism.  The  symbol  of  re¬ 
demption  was  associated  with  heathen  sacrifices 
and  incantations.  Baptized  men  poured  libations 
of  ale  to  one  Utemon,  and  set  out  drink  offerings 
of  milk  tor  another.  Seers  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  bulls’  hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture, 
the  inspiration  which  was  to  reveal  the  future. 
Even  among  those  minstrels  and  genealogists 
whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  past  events,  an  enquirer  would  have 
found  very  few  who  could  read.  In  truth,  he 
might  easily  have  journeyed  from  sea  to  sea  with¬ 
out  discovering  a  page  of  Gaelic  printed  or  writ¬ 
ten.  The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
tor  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been 
heavy.  He  would  have  had  to  endure  hardships 
as  great  as  if  he  had  sojourned  among  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and  there,  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  and 
who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his 
lile  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  might  have  been 
iound  wbigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and 
fine  linen,  lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and 
French  wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveller 
would  have  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
verv  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings  the 
furniture,  the  tood,  the  clothing,  nay  the  very 
hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would  have  put 
his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His  lodging  would 
sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every 
nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He 
would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 


pent  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  ex* 
halations.  At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horses 
would  have  been  set  before  him,  accompanied  by 
a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living  cows.  Some 
of  the  company  with  which  he  would  have  feasted 
would  have  been  covered  with  cutaiieouq  erup¬ 
tions,  and  others  would  have  been  smeared  with 
tar  like  sheep  1 1  is  conch  w'ould  have  been  the 
bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be; 
and  from  that  conch  he  would  have  risen  half 
poisoned  with  stench,  half  blind  with  the  reck 
of  turf,  and  half  mad  with  Uie  itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an 
enlightened  and  dispassionate  observer  would 
have  found  in  the  character  and  manners  of  this 
rude  people  something  which  might  well  excite 
admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage  was 
what  great  exploits  achieved  in  all  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe  have  since  proved  it  to  be.  Their 
intense  attachment  to  their  own  tribe  and  to  their 
own  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil,  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  was 
misdirected  and  ill-regulated ;  but  still  it  was 
heroic.  There  must  be  some  elevation  of  soul  in 
a  man  who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member  and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a 
love  stronger  than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  true 
that  the  Highlander  had  few  scruples  about  shed, 
ding  the  blood  of  an  enemy  :  but  it  was  not  less 
true  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  ob¬ 
serving  faith  to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests. 
It  was  true  that  his  predatory  habits  were  most 
pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  Yet  those  erred 
greatly  who  imagined  that  he  bore  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  villians  who,  in  rich  and  well  governed 
communities,  live  by  stealing.  When  he  drove 
before  him  the  herds  of  Lowland  farmers  up  the 
pass  which  led  to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more 
considered  himself  as  a  thief  than  the  Raleighs 
and  Drakes  considered  themselves  as  thieves 
when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of  Spanish  gal¬ 
leons.  He  was  a  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of 
war,  of  war  never  once  intermitted  during  the 
thirty-five  generations  which  had  passed  away 
since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  driven  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  he 
was  caught  robbing  on  such  principles,  he  should, 
for  the  protection  of  peaceful  industry,  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  was  per¬ 
fectly  just.  But  it  was  not  just  to  class  him 
morally  with  the  pickpockets  who  infested  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped 
coaches  on  Blackheatb,  His  inordinate  pride  of 
birth  and  his  contempt  for  labour  and  trade  were 
indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done  far  more 
than  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet 
even  here  there  was  some  compensation.  It  must 
in  fairness  be  acknowledged  that  the  patrician 
virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused  among  the 
population  of  the  Highlands  than  the  patrician 
vipes.  As  there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island 
where  men,  sordidly  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed, 
indulged  themselves  to  such  a  degree  in  the  idle 
sauntering  habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had 
in  such  a  degree  the  better  qualities  of  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  self 
respect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which  makes 
dishonour  more  terrible  than  death.  A  gentle- 

“The  reason  is.  they’re  smeared  with  tar, 

Which  doth  defend  their  head  and  neekx 
Just  as  it  doth  their  sheep  protect.” 


*  Almost  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  from  Burt’s 
Letters.  For  the  tar,  1  am  indebted  to  (Jleland’s  poetry. 
In  his  verses  or.  the  "  Highland  liost”  he  suys : 
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man  of  this  sort,  whose  clothes  are  begrimed  . 
with  the  accumulated  filth  of  years,  and  whose 
hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hogstye, 
vould  often  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a 
lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of 
Versailles.  Though  he  had  as  little  booklearn¬ 
ing  as  the  most  stnpid  ploughboys  of  England,  it 
would  have  been  a  greater  error  to  put  him  in 
the  same  intellectual  rank  with  such  ploughboys. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  reading  that  men  can  be¬ 
come  profoundly  acquainted  with  any  science. 
But  the  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be  car¬ 
ried  near  to  absolute  perfection,  and  may  exer¬ 
cise  a  mighty  influence  on  the  public  mind,  in  an 
age  in  which  books  are  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
unknown.  The  first  great  painter  of  life  and 
manners  has  described,  with  a  vivacity  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  copy¬ 
ing  from  nature,  the  effect  produced  by  eloquence 
and  song  on  audiences  ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Highland  councils, 
men  who  would  not  have  been  qualified  for  the 
duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes  argued  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  of  tribute  and  homage,  with 
ability  worthy  of  Halifax  and  Caermarthen,  and 
that,  at  the  Highland  banquets,  minstrels  who 
did  not  know  their  letters  sometimes  poured 
forth  rhapsodies  in  which  a  discerning  critic 
might  have  found  passages  which  would  have 
reminded  him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of 
the  vigour  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  natural  infe¬ 
riority  had  kept  the  Celt  far  behind  the  Saxon. 
It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that,  if  ever 
an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for 
the  Highlander  to  avenge  his  wrongs  by  violence 
and  to  supply  his  wants  by  rapine,  if  ever  his 
faculties  should  be  developed  by  the  civilising  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Eug- 
lish  language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  Ills 
country  and  to  her  lawful  magistrates  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  respect  with  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  regard  his  own  petty  community  and  his  own 
petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obtain  an  im¬ 
mense  accession  of  strength  for  all  the  purposes 
both  of  peace  and  of  war. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decision 
of  a  well  informed  and  impartial  judge.  But 
no  such  judge  was  then  to  be  found.  The  Sax¬ 
ons  who  dwelt  far  from  the  Gaelic  provinces 
could  not  be  well  informed.  The  Saxons  who 
dwelt  near  those  provinces  could  not  be  impar¬ 
tial.  National  enmities  have  always  been 
fiercest  among  borderers;  and  the  enmity  be¬ 
tween  the  Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland 
borderer  along  the  whole  frontier  was  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  constant 
injuries.  One  day  many  square  miles  of  pas¬ 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  opinion  which  was  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  Highlander  by  his  Lowland  neighbours, 
and  which  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  English, 
will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  published  by 
Afra  Ilehn  in  16S5.  One  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the 
eollectiou  is  a  coarse  and  profane  Scotch  poem  entitled. 
“  How  the  first  Hielandman  was  made.”  How  and  of 
what  materials  ho  was  made  I  shall  not  venture  to  relate. 
The  dialogue  which  immediately  follows  his  creation  may 
be  quoted,  1  hope,  without  much  offence. 

“  Says  Hod  to  the  Hielandman,  ‘  Quhair  wilt  tbot  now  ?’ 

‘I  will  down  to  the  Lowlands,  Lord,  and  there  steal  a 
cow.’ 

1  Ffy.’  quod  St.  Peter,  ‘  thou  wilt  never  do  weel, 

‘  An  thou,  but  new  made,  so  sime  gais  to  steal,’ 

1  Umff,’  quod  the  Hielandman,  and  swore  by  yon  kirk, 

'  So  lon£  as  I  may  geir  get  to  steal,  will  I  nevir  work.’  ” 

Anothei  Lowland.  Scot,  the  brave  Colonel  Clelaud,  about 


ture  land  were  swept  bare  by  armed  plunderers 
from  the  hills.  Another  day  a  score  of  plaida 
dangled  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  of  Crieff  or 
Stirling.  Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the  debat¬ 
able  land  for  the  necessary  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities.  But  to  those  fairs  both  parties  came 
prepared  for  battle ;  and  the  day  often  ended 
in  bloodshed.  Thus  the  Highlander  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  hatred  to  his  Saxon  neighbours;  and 
from  his  Saxon  neighbours  those  Saxons  who 
dwelt  far  from  him  learned  the  very  little  that 
they  cared  to  know  about  his  habits.  When  the 
English  condescended  to  think  of  him  at  all, — 
and  it  was  seldom  that  they  did  so, — they  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  a  filthy  abject  savage,  a  slave,  a 
Papist,  a  cutthroat,  and  a  thief.* 

This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the 
year  1745,  and  was  then  for  a  moment  succeed¬ 
ed  by  intense  fear  and  rage.  England,  tho¬ 
roughly  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength. 
The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  com¬ 
pletely,  and  for  ever.  During  a  short  time  the 
English  nation,  still  heated  by  the  recent  con¬ 
flict,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  The 
slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  was  not  sufficient  to  slake  the  public  thirst 
for  blood.  The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the 
populace  of  London  with  hatred,  which  showed 
itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  cap¬ 
tives.  A  political  and  social  revolution  took 
place  through  the  whole  Celtic  region.  Th« 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed:  the  people 
were  disarmed  :  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb 
was  interdicted :  the  old  predatory  habits  were 
effectually  broken ;  and  scarcely  had  this 
change  been  accomplished  when  a  strange  re¬ 
flux  of  public  feeling  began.  Pity  succeeded  to 
aversion.  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  Highlanders, 
and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was  itself 
answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while 
the  memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still 
fresh,  had  thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel 
prisoners,  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  had 
put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of  Butcher. 
Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which, 
while  they  were  in  full  force,  no  Saxon  had 
thought  worthy  of  serious  examination,  or  had 
mentioned  except  with  contempt,  had  no  sooner 
ceased  to  exist  than  they  became  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  of  interest,  even  of  admiration.  Scarcely 
had  the  chiefs  been  turned  into  mere  landlords, 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chief.  Men 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  Gae¬ 
lic  pollity  had  been  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  had  more  than  once 
the  same  time,  describes  the  Highlander  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  : 

“  For  a  misobliging  word 
She’ll  dirk  her  neighbour  o’er  the  board. 

If  any  ask  her  of  her  drift, 

Forsooth,  her  nainself  lives  by  theft.” 

Much  to  the  sarue  effect  are  the  Tery  few  words  which 
Franck  Phils  nthropus  (1694)  spares  to  the  Highlanders: 
“They  live  like  lairds  and  die  like  loons,  hating  to  work 
and  no  credit  to  borrow:  they  make  depredations  and  rob 
their  neighbours.”  In  the  History  of  the  Revolution  in 
Scotland,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1690,  is  the  following 
passage :  “  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  sort  of 
wretches  that  have  no  other  consideration  of  honour, 
friendship,  obedience,  or  government,  than  as,  by  any 
alteration  of  affairs  or  revolution  in  the  government, 
they  can  improve  to  themselves  an  opportunity  of  ret* 
bing  or  plundering  their  bordering  neighbours.” 
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Drought  on  the  empire  the  curse  of  civil  war. 
Ab  they  had  formerly  seen  only  the  odious  side 
of  that  polity,  they  could  now  gee  only  the 
pleasing  side.  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had'  been 
parental:  the  new  tie  was  purely  commercial. 
What  could  be  more  lamentable  than  that  the 
head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry  arrear 
of  rent,  tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  tenants  whose  forefathers  had  often  with 
their  bodies  covered  his  forefathers  on  the  field 
of  battle?  As  long  as  there  were  Gaelic  ma¬ 
rauders,  they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon 
population  as  hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be 
exterminated  without  mercy.  As  soon  as  the 
extermination  had  been  accomplished,  as  soon 
as  cattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes 
as  in  Sinithfield  market,  the  freebooter  was  ex¬ 
alted  into  a  hero  of  romance.  As  long  as  the 
Gaelic  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons  had  pro¬ 
nounced  it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  in¬ 
decent.  Soon  after  it  had  been  prohibited, 
they  discovered  that  it  was  the  most  graceful 
drapery  in  Europe.  The  Gaelic  monuments, 
the  Gaelic  usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  the 
Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully  neglected  during 
many  ages,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Gaelic  race  began  to  disap¬ 
pear.  So  strong  was  this  impulse  that,  where 
the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense 
gave  ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence, 
and  men  of  taste  gave  rapturous  applause  to 
compositions  without  merit.  Epic  poems,  which 
any  skilful  and  dispassionate  critic  would  at  a 
glance  have  perceived  to  be  almost  entirely  mo¬ 
dern,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  published  as 
modern,  would  have  instantly  found  their  pro¬ 
per  place  in  company  with  Blackmore’s  Alfred 
and  Wilkie’s  Epigoniad,  were  pronounced  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  were  gravely 
classed  with  the  Iliad.  Writers  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  order  from  the  impostor  who  fabricated 
these  forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  effect  might 
be  produced  by  skilful  pictures  of  the  old  High¬ 
land  life.  Whatever  was  repulsive  was  softened 
down:  whatever  was  graceful  and  noble  was 
brought  prominently  forwnrd.  Some  of  these 
works  were  executed  with  such  nftn  irable  art 
that,  like  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
they  superseded  history.  The  visions  of  the 
poet  were  realities  to  his  renders.  The  places 
which  he  described  became  holy  ground,  and 
were  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Soon 
the  vulgar  imagination  was  so  completely  occu¬ 
pied  by  plaids,  targets,  and  claymores,  that,  by 
most  Englishmen,  Scotchman  and  Highlander 
were  regarded  as  synonymous  words.  Few 
people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at  no  remote 
period,  a  Macdonald  or  a  Macgregor  in  his  tar¬ 
tan  was  to  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
what  an  Indian  hunter  in  his  war  paint  is  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  Artists 
and  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas  in 
striped  petticoats.  They  might  as  well  have 
represented  Washington  brandishing  a  toma¬ 
hawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of  scalps.  At 
leugth  this  fashion  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  proceed.  The  last 
British  King  who  held  a  court  in  Holyrood 
thought  that  he  could  not  give  a  more  striking 
proof  of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  had 
prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  than  by 
disguising  himself  in  what,  before  the  Union, 
was  considered  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten 
as  the  dress  of  a  thief. 

Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Gaelic  in- 


stitutions  and  wanners  have  never  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  simple  light  of  truth.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  seen 
through  one  false  medium :  they  have  since 
been  seen  through  another.  Once  they  loomed 
dimly  through  an  obscuring  and  distorting  haze 
o-f  prejudice;  and  no  sooner  had  that  fog  dis¬ 
persed  than  they  appeared  bright  with  all  the 
richest  tints  of  poetry.  The  time  when  a  per¬ 
fectly  fair  picture  could  have  been  painted  has 
now  passed  away.  The  original  has  long  dis¬ 
appeared  :  no  authentic  effigy  exists ;  and  all 
that  is  possible  is  to  produce  an  imperfect  like¬ 
ness  by  the  help  of  two  portraits,  of  which  one 
is  a  coarse  caricature  and  the  other  a  master¬ 
piece  of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been 
commonly  received  concerning  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Highlanders  is  one  which  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  correct.  During  the 
century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign 
of  Montrose,  and  terminated  with  the  campaign 
of  the  young  Pretender,  every  great  military 
exploit  which  was  achieved  on  British  ground  in 
the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  achieved 
by  the  valour  of  Gaelic  tribes.  The  English 
have  therefore  very  naturally  ascribed  to  those 
tribes  the  feelings  of  English  cavaliers,  profound 
reverence  for  the  royal  office,  and  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  royal  family.  A  close  inquiry 
however  will  show  that  the  strength  of  these 
feelings  among  the  Celtic  clans  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  civil  conten¬ 
tions,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  same  names, 
badges,  and  warcries  had  very  different  mean¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  British  isles.  We 
h;#ve  already  seen  how  little  there  was  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jacobitism  of  England.  The  Jacobitism  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander  was,  at  least  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  third  variety,  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  two.  The  Gaelic  population  was 
fur  indeed  from  holding  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  nonresistance.  In  fact  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  that  population.  Some  of  those  very  clans 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  describe  as  so 
enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  Janies  to  the  death,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  had  never,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne,  paid  the  smallest  respect  to  his 
authority,  even  when  he  was  clearly  in  the  right. 
Their  practice,  their  calling,  had  been  to  dis¬ 
obey  and  to  defy  him.  Some  of  them  had 
actually  been  proscribed  by  sound  of  horn  for 
the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  commands, 
and  would  have  torn  to  pieces  without  scruple 
nny  of  his  officers  who  had  dared  to  venture 
beyond  the  passes  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  warrant.  The  English  Whigs  were  accused 
by  their  opponents  of  holding  doctrines  dan¬ 
gerously  lax  touching  the  obedience  due  to  the 
chief  magistrate.  Yet  no  respectable  English 
Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  as  a  rare 
and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils. 
But  among  those  Celtic  chiefs  whose  loyalty  has 
been  the  theme  of  so  much  warm  eulogy  were 
some  whose  whole  existence  from  boyhood  up¬ 
wards  had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such  men, 
it  is  evident,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  an 
Oxonian  nonjuror.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
not,  like  the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take 
arms  by  impatience  of  Saxon  domination.  To 
such  domination  the  Scottish  Celt  had  never 
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been  subjected.  He  occupied  bis  own  wild  and  j 
sterile  region,  and  followed  Ins  own  national  i 
usages.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons,  he 
was"  lather  the  oppressor  than  the  oppressed. 
He  exacted  black  mail  from  them:  he  drove 
away  their  flocks  and  herds:  and  they  seldom 
dared  to  pursue  him  to  his  native  wilderness. 
They  had  never  portioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dreary  region  of  moor  and  shingle.  lie  had 
never  seen  the  tower  of  his  hereditary  chieftaius 
occupied  by  an  usurper  who  could  not  speak 
Gaelic,  and'  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as 
brutes  and  slaves;  nor  had  his  national  and 
religious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  church  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  at  once  foreign  and  heretical. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Highlands,  twice  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  found  in 
the  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  clans.  For  there  was  a  commonwealth 
of  clans,  the  image,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  European  nations.  In 
the  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in 
the  larger,  there  were  wars,  treaties,  alliances, 
disputes  about  territory  and  precedence,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  law,  a  balance  of  power.  There 
was  one  inexhaustible  source  of  discontents  and 
disputes.  The  feudal  system  had,  some  centu¬ 
ries  before,  been  introduced  into  the  hill  country, 
but  had  neither  destroyed  the  patriarchal  sys¬ 
tem  nor  amalgamated  completely  with  it.  In 
general  he  who  was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity' 
was  also  chief  in  the  Celtic  polity;  and,  when 
this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict.  But, 
when  the  two  characters  were  separated,  all  the 
willing  and  loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  the 
chief.  The  lord  had  only  what  he  could  get 
and  hold  by  force.  If  be  was  able,  by  the  help 
of  bis  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection  tenants 
who  were  not  of  his  own  tribe,  there  was  a 
tyranny  of  clan  over  clan,  the  most  galling, 
perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  tyranny.  At  different 
times  different  races  had  risen  to  an  authority 
which  had  produced  general  fear  and  envy.  The 
Macdonalds  had  once  possessed,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  throughout  the  mountain  country  of  Argyle- 
shire  and  Invernesshire,  an  ascendency  similar 
to  that  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  once 
possessed  in  Christendom.  But  the  ascendency  of 
the  Macdonalds  had,  like  the  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  passed  away;  and  the  Camp¬ 
bells,  the  children  of  Diarmid,  had  become  in 
the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  had  become 
in  Europe.  The  parallel  might  be  carried  far. 
Imputations  similar  to  those  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  throw  on  the  French  government  were 
thrown  on  the  Ctimp>bells.  A  peculiar  dexterity, 
a  peculiar  plausibility  of  address,  a  peculiar 
contempt  for  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith, 
were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason,  to  the 
dreaded  race.  “  Fair  and  false  like  a  Campbell  ” 
became  ft  proverb.  It  was  said  that  Mac  Cnl- 
lum  More  after  Mac  Calluru  More  had,  with 
unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelenting  am¬ 
bition,  annexed  mountain  after  mountain  and 
island  after  island  to  the  original  domains  of  his 

*  Since  this  passage  was  written  I  was  much  pleased  by 
finding  that  Lord  I’ountainbnll  used,  in  July  1676,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  illustration  which  had  occurred  to  me.  He 
savs  that  “  Argyle’s  ambitious  grasping  at  the  mastery  of 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Mull,  lla,  &c., 
stirred  up  other  clans  to  enter  into  a  combination  for 
bearing  him  down,  like  the  confederate  forces  of  Oer- 
manie,  Spain,  Holland,  &c.,  against  the  growth  of  the 
French  ” 


House.  Some  tribes  had  been  expelled  from 
their  territory,  some  compelled  to  pay  tribute, 
some  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.  At 
length  the  number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  the 
name  of  Campbell  was  sufficient  to  meet  in  the 
field  of  battle  the  combined  forces  of  all  the 
other  western  clans.*  It  was  during  those  civil 
troubles  which  commenced  in  1688  that  the 
power  of  this  aspiring  family  reached  the  zenith. 
The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was  the  head  of  a  party 
as  well  as  the  head  of  a  tribe.  Possessed  of 
two  different  kinds  of  authority,  he  tised  each 
of  them  in  such  a  wax'  as  to  extend  and  fortify 
the  other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  bring 
into  tbe  field  the  claymores  of  five  thousand 
half  heathen  mountaineers  added  to  Ills  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  austere  Presbyterians  who  filled 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  Geiieral'Assembly  at 
Edinburgh.  His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added 
to  the  terror  which  he  inspired  amoivt:  the 
mountains.  Of  all  the  Highland  princes  whose 
history  is  well  known  to  us  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbours 
were  watching  the  increase  of  his  piower  with 
hatred  which  fear  could  scarcely  keep>  down  that 
Montrose  called  them  to  nrni3.  The  call  was 
promptly  obeyed.  A  powerful  coalition  of  clans 
waged  war,  nominally  for  King  Charles,  but 
really  against  Mac  Callnm  More.  It  is  not  easy 
for  any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of 
that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  cause  of  monarchy,  his  neighbours 
would  have  declared  against  it.  Grave  writers 
tell  of  the  victory  gained  at  lnverloehy  by  the 
royalist's  over  the  rebels.  But  the  peasants  who 
dwell  near  the  spot  spieak  more  accurately. 
Thej'  talk  of  the  great  battle  won  there  by  the 
Macdonalds  over  the  Campbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalition 
against  the  Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their 
force  long  after  his  death.  His  son,  Earl  Archi¬ 
bald,  though  a  man  of  many  eminent  virtues, 
inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ancestors, 
the  unpopularity  which  such  ascendency  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce.  In  TO “5,  several  war¬ 
like  tribes  formed  a  confederacy  against  him, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior 
force  whim  was  at  his  command.  There  was 
therefore  great  joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in 
1681,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  futile  charge,  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  driven  into  exile,  and  depirived 
of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alarm  when, 
in  1685,  lie  returned  from  banishment,  and  sent 
forth  the  fiery  cross  to  summon  his  kinsmen  to 
his  standard;  and  there  wns  again  great  joy 
wheu  his  enterprise  had  failed,  when  his  army 
had  melted  away,  when  his  head  had  been  fixed 
on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  those 
chiefs  who  had  regarded  him  ns  an  oppressor 
had  obtained  from  the  Crown,  on  easy  terms, 
remissions  of  old  debts  and  grants  of  new  titles. 
While  England  and  Scotland  generally  were 
execrating  the  tyranny  of  James,  he  was  hon¬ 
oured  as  a  deliverer  in  Appin  and  Loehnber, 
in  Glenroy  and  Glenmore.  f  The  hatred  excited 
by  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Argyle  was  not  satisfied  even  when  the  head  of 
that  House  had  perished,  wheu  his  children 
were  fugitives,  when  strangers  gnrrisoned  the 

f  In  the  introduction  to  tin-  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kwan  Cam- 
cron  is  a  very  sensible  remark:  "It  may  appear  para- 
doxiral :  but  the  editor  cannot  help  hazarding  the  conjee- 
turo  that  the  motives  which  prompted  the  Highlanders 
to  support  King  James  were  substantially  the  sarno  as 
those  by  which  the  promoters  of  the  Kovolutlon  were 
actuated.*  The  wholo  introduction,  indeed,  weil  deserves 
to  be  read. 
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Castle  of  Tuverary,  an,)  when  the  whole  shore 
ot  Loch  Kyne  was  laid  waste  bv  fire  an,)  sword 
It  was  said  that  the  terrible  precedent  which  ha.) 
been  set  in  the  ease  of  the  Mnogrogors  ought  to 
be  followed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
crime  to  bear  the  odious  name  of  Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  came.  The  heir  of  Argyle  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph.  He  was.  as  his  predecessors  had  been, 
the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  party 
The  sentence  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
estate  and  of  his  honours  was  treated  bv  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  as  a  nullity.  ’  The 
doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were’ thrown 
open  to  him  :  he  was  selected  from  the  whole 
btulv  ot  Scottish  nobles  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  now  Sovereigns:  and  he  was 
authorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  would  now. 
doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as  the  most  powerful 
of  his  ancestors.  Racked  by  the  strength  of 
the  Government,  lie  would  demand  all  the  long 
and  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute  which 
wore  due  to  him  from  his  neighbours,  and  would 
exact  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  his  family  had  suffered.  There  was  tor- 
i  or  and  agitation  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty 
kings.  1  lie  uneasiness  was  great  among  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territory  was  close 
pressed  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race 
of  Diarmid  on  the  other.  The  Maenaglitens 
were  still  more  alarmed.  Once  they  had  been 
the  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through 
which  the  Ara  and  the  Shira  flow’  into  Lo-h 
kyne.  Rut  the  Campbells  had  prevailed.  The 
Maenaglitens  had  been  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  had,  generation  after  generation,  looked  up 
with  awe  and  detestation  to  the  neighbouring 
Castle  of  Inverary.  They  had  recently  been 
promised  a  complete  emancipation.  A  grant, 
b.v  virtue  of  which  their  chief  would  have  held 
his  estate  immediately  from  the  Crown,  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  about  to  pass  the  seals, 
when  the  Revolution  suddenly  extinguished  a 
hope  which  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen 
years  before,  their  lands  had  been  invaded  and 
the  seat,  ot  their  chief  taken  and  garrisoned  bv 
the  Campbells. f  Even  before  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a  J 
Maclean,  deputed  doubtless  by  the  head  of  his 
tr'be,  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Dublin,  and  had 
assured  James  that,  if  two  or  three  battalions 
from  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they 
would  be  immediately  joined  by  four  thousand 
four  hundred  claymores. J 

A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons. 
Their  ruler.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lochiol, 
surname, 1  the  Rlaek,  was  in  personal  qualities 
unrivalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was  a 
gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemv. 

*  Sk>‘nt'  -  1  tiglihmdcrs  of  Scotland :  lk<ugtasi*  baronage 
of  Scotland. 

t  Soo  (Li«'  Memoirs  of  the  T.ifo  of  Sir  Kwnti  Onmoron,  .nrui 
tho  Historical  ami  Oonoulotrionl  Account  of  the  Clan  Mac- 
lean,  hv  a  Sonm'hio.  Though  this  lust  work  was  published 
00  Into  as  ls^s.  tho  writer  scant*  to  have  Ivon  inflamed  by 
animosity  as  fierce  as  that  with  which  the  Maclean*  of  the 
seventeenth  century  regarded  the  Campbells.  In  the  short 
compass  of  one  page  the  Marques*  of  Anrvle  is  designated 
ns  “ the  diabolical  Scotch  Cromwell,"  “the  vile  vindictive 
persecutor, ”  “the  base  traitor.*’ and  “the  Argyle  impos¬ 
tor.”  In  another  page  he  is  *•  the  insidious  Campbell,  fer¬ 
tile  in  vtllnny,”  “the  avaricious  slave,”  “the  coward  of 
Argylo,”  and  “the  Scotch  traitor.”  In  the  next  page  he 
is  “  the  base  and  vindictive  enemy  of  the  House  of  Mac- 
lean,”  “the  hypocritical  Covenanter,”  “the  incorrigible 
trnitor.”  “the  cowardly  and  malignant  enemy.”  It  ia  a 
happy  thing  that  passions  so  violent  can  now  vent  them- 
tclvca  only  in  tttoldiug.  J 


H  s  countenance  and  bearing  wore  singularly 
uob'o.  Some  persons  who  had  been  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  and  among  them  the  shrewd  and  obsor- 
xant  Simon  l  ord  l.ovat,  said  that  there  was,  in 
person  and  manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance 
between  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Loohiel ;  and 
whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the  two  will 
perceive  that  there  really  was  some  likeness 
In  stature  the  difference  was  great.  Lewis,  in 
spite  ot  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering  wig, 
h.ud.y  reached  tho  middle  size.  Loohiel  was 
tall  and  strongly  built.  In  agility  and  skill  at 
bis  weapons  lie  bad  few  equals  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  the  bills.  He  bad  repeatedly  been 
victorious  in  single  combat.  Ue  was  a  hunter 
ot  great  tame.  He  made  vigorous  war  on  tho 
wolves  which,  down  to  his  time,  proved  on  Hie 
red  deer  of  the  Grampians;  and  by  his  hand 
perished  the  last  ol  the  terocious  breed  which  is 
known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island. 
Nor  was  Loohiel  loss  distinguished  by  intellec¬ 
tual  than  by  bodily  vigour.  He  might  indeed 
have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated  and  travelled 
Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under 
Rushy  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrich  at 
Oxford,  who  had  learned  something  about  the 
sciences  among  Fellows  of  tho  Royal  Society, 
and  something  about  tho  fine  arts  in  the  gallic 
ries  ot  1-  lorence  and  Rome.  Rut  though  Lo¬ 
ohiel  had  very  little  knowledge  of  books,  he 
was  eminently  wise  in  council,  eloquent  in  de¬ 
bate,  ready  in  devising  expedients,  and  skilful 
in  managing  the  minds  of  men.  His  under¬ 
standing  preserved  him  from  those  follies  into 
wbiob  pride  and  anger  frequently  hurried  his 
brother  chieftains.  Many,  therefore,  who  re¬ 
garded  his  brother  chieftains  as  mere  barba¬ 
rians.  mentioned  him  with  respect.  Even  at 
tho  Dutch  Embassy  in  St.  James’s  Square  ho 
was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity  and 
courage  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fin’d  his 
equal.  As  a  patron  of  literature  lie  ranks  with 
the  magnificent  Dorset.  If  Dorset  out  of  his 
own  purse  allowed  Drvden  a  pension  equal  to 
the  profits  of  the  Lnnrenteship,  Loohiel  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated  bard,  whs  had 
been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  im¬ 
plored  alms  in  a  pathetic-  Gaelic  ode,  three  cows 
and  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
sterling.  In  truth,  the  character  of  this  great 
chief  was  depicted  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted,  —  such  is 
the  power  of  genius,  —  in  colors  which  will  be 
fresh  as  many  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
the  l  losses  of  the  Highlands. § 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race 
which  reverenced  no  lord,  no  king  but  himself. 
For  that  territory,  however,  he  owed  homage  to 
the  House  of  Argyle.  He  was  bound  to  assist 
his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply  in 
debt  to  them  for  rent.  This  vassalage  he  had 
doubtless  been  early  taught  to  consider  as  do- 

i  stter  of  Avau*  to  Louvois,  April  6  (10k  1B8S,  enclo¬ 
sing  I,  paper  entitled  Memoir,-  du  Chevalier  Markloan. 

J  See  the  singularly  Interesting  Memoirs  of  Sir  thvan 
Cameron  of  Loohiel.  printed  at  cdlnburgh  for  the  U-bols- 
(Led  ('hit,  In  1S4  J.  The  MS.  must  have  been  at  least  a 
century  older.  See  also  in  the  same  volume  the  aeeount 
of  Sir  Kwan's  death,  copied  from  tho  llalhadio  papers.  I 
ought  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kw&n, 
though  evidently  well  informed  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  characters  of  the  most  distinguished 
chiefs,  was  grossly  ignorant  of  Kuglish  politics  and  his¬ 
tory.  1  will  quote  what  Van  fitters  wrote  to  the  States 
General  about  Lochiol.  Nov.  hi  (the.  6),  lf-Sff:  -gir  Kvan 
Cameron.  Lord  levheale,  oen  man,  —  soo  ifc  hour  van  die 

hem  tango  gekent  on  dagelyk  licbben  mode  omgegaan, _ 

van  so  groot  vorstaut,  courage,  en  beley  t,  als  weyuiaw* 
syns  gelyckc  syn." 
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grading  and  unjust.  In  his  minority  he  had 
been  the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  politic  Mar¬ 
quess,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Castle  of 
Tnverary.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy  broke  loose 
from  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought 
bravely  both  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles 
the  Second.  He  was  therefore  considered  by  the 
English  as  a  Cavalier,  was  well  received  at  White¬ 
hall  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  knighted  by 
the  hand  of  James.  The  compliment,  however, 
which  was  paid  to  him,  on  one  of  his  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  English  Court,  would  not  have 
seemed  very  flattering  to  a  Saxon.  “Take  care 
of  your  pockets,  my  lords,”  cried  his  Majesty; 
“here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves.”  The 
loyalty  of  Lochiel  is  almost  proverbial ;  but  it 
was  very  unlike  what  was  called  loyalty  in  Eng¬ 
land  In  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
described  as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  man,  who 
held  lands  masterfully  and  in  high  contempt  of 
the  royal  authority.*  On  one  occasion  the 
Sheriff  of  Invernessliire  was  directed  by  King 
James  to  hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.  Lochiel, 
jealous  of  this  interference  with  his  own  patri¬ 
archal  despotism,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  armed  Camerons.  He 
affected  great  reverence  for  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion,  but  he  dropped  three  or  four  words  which 
were  perfectly  understood  by  the  pages  and 
armourbearers  who  watched  every  turn  of  his 
eye.  “  Is  none  of  my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send 
this  judge  packing?  I  have  seen  them  get  up 
a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  for  one.” 
In  a  moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none 
could  say  how  or  where.  Hundreds  of  dirks 
were  out;  cries  of  “Help”  and  “Murder”  were 
_  raised  on  all  sides:  many  wounds  were  inflicted 
two  men  were  killed  :  the  sitting  broke  up  in 
tumult;  and  the  terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  chief, 
who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect  and  con¬ 
cern,  escorted  him  safe  home.  It  is  amusing 
to  think  that  the  man  who  performed  this  feat 
is  constantly  extolled  as  the  most  faithful  and 
dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers  who  blame  Som¬ 
ers  and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate 
authority  of  Sovereigns.  Lochiel  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  laughed  the  doctrine  of  nonre¬ 
sistance  to  scorn.  But  scarcely  any  chief  in 
Invernesshire  had  gained  more  than  he  by  the 
downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more 
reason  than  he  to  dread  the  restoration  of  that 
House.  Scarcely  any  chief  in  Invernesshire, 
therefore,  was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

But  of  all  those  Highlanders  who  looked  on 
the  recent  turn  of  fortune  with  painful  appre¬ 
hension  the  fiercest  and  the  most  powerful  were 
the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  mag¬ 
nates  who  bore  that  widespread  name  laid  claim 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  rightful  successor  of 
those  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who,  as  late  as  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  contro¬ 
versy,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time, 
caused  ’much  bickering  among  the  competitors. 
But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting  the  past  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the  up¬ 
start  race  of  Campbell.  The  old  feud  had  never 
slumbered.  It  was  still  constantly  repeated,  in 
verse  and  prose,  that  the  finest  part  of  the 
domain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heads  of  the 

*  Act.  Pari.,  July  5,  1661. 

f  See  Burt’s  Third  and  Fourth  Letters.  In  the  early  edi¬ 
tions  is  an  engraving  of  the  market  cross  of  Inverness,  and 


Gaelic  nation,  Islay,  where  they  had  lived  with 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  Iona,  where  they  had  been 
interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the  paps  of 
Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been 
transferred  from  the  legitimate  possessors  to  the 
insatiable  Mac  Callum  More.  Since  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  House  of  Argyle.  the  Macdonalds,  if 
they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority, 
might  at  least  boast  that  they  iiad  now  no  supe¬ 
rior.  Relieved  from  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemy 
in  the  West,  they  had  turned  their  arms  against 
weaker  enemies  in  the  East,  against  the  clan  of 
Mackintosh  and  against  the  town  of  Inverness. 

The  clan  of  Mackintosh,  a  branch  of  an  ancient 
and  renowned  tribe  which  took  its  name  and 
badge  from  the  wild  cat  of  the  forests,  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Macdonalds,  which  originated, 
if  tradition  maybe  believed,  in  those  dark  times 
when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.  Inverness  was  a  Saxon  colony  among 
the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders  and  artisans  in  tho 
midst  of  a  population  of  loungers  n-nd  plunder¬ 
ers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region 
of  barbarians.  Though  the  buildings  covered 
but  a  small  part  of  the  space  over  which  they 
now  extend;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  the 
port  was  a  rare  event;  though  the  Exchange 
was  the  middle  of  a  miry  street,  in  which  stood 
a  market  cross  much  resembling  a  broken  mile¬ 
stone;  though  the  sittings  of  the  municipal 
council  were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  rough¬ 
cast  wall ;  though  the  best  houses  were  such  as 
would  now  be  called  hovels ;  though  the  best 
roofs  were  of  thatch  ;  though  the  best  ceilings 
were  of  bare  rafters;  though  the  best  windows 
were,  in  bad  weather,  closed  with  shutters  for 
want  of  glass;  though  the  humbler  dwellings 
were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrels  with 
the  bottoms  knocked  out  served  the  purpose  of 
chimneys  ;  yet  to  the  mountaineer  of  the  Gram¬ 
pians  this  city  was  ns  Babylon  or  as  Tyre.  No¬ 
where  elite  had  he  seen  four  or  five  hundred 
houses,  two  churches,  twelve  maltltilns,  crowded 
close  together.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  splendour  of  rows- of'booths,  where 
knives,  horn  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  rib¬ 
ands  were  exposed  to  sale.  Nowhere  else  ha-d 
he  been  on  board  of  ohe  of  those  huge  ships 
which  brought  sugar  and  wine  over  the  sea  from 
countries  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  geogra¬ 
phy. f  It  is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and 
warlike  Macdonalds,  despising  peaceful  indus¬ 
try,  should  have  fastened  a  succession  of  quar¬ 
rels  on  the  people  of  Inverness.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  it  had  been  apprehended 
that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and  plundered 
by  those  rude  neighbours.  The  terms  of  peace 
which  they  offered  showed  how  little  they  re¬ 
garded  the  authority  of  the  prince  and  of  the 
law.  Their  demand  was  that  a  heavy  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  municipal 
magistrates  should  bind  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  deliver  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clan  every 
burgher  who  should  6hed  the  blood  of  a  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  that  every  burgher  who  should  any¬ 
where  meet  a  person  wearing  the  Macdonald 
tartan  should  ground  arms  in  token  of  submis 
sion.  Never  did  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  not  even 
when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  General  with  such 
despotic  insolence.  By  the  intervention  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  a  compromise  was  ef¬ 
fected  :  but  the  old  animosity  was  undiminished. 

I  ought  here  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bo- 

bert  Carruthcrs,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  much 
curious  information  about  Inverness  and  with  some  ex- 
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Common  enmities  and  eommofi  apprehensions 
produced  a  good  understanding  between  the 
town  and  the  clan  of  Mackintosh.  The  foe 
most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  Colin 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  genuine  Highland  Jacobite.  Keppoch’s 
whole  life  had  been  passed  in  insulting  and 
resisting  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  He  had 
been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  allegiance  to 
desist  from  his  lawless  practices,  but  had 
treated  every  admonition  with  contempt.  The 
government,  however,  was  not  willing  to  resort 
to  extremities  against  him  ;  and  he  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of 
Coryarrick,  and  the  gigantic  terraces  which 
still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was  once  the  Lake 
of  Glenroy.  He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge 
of  all  the  ravines  and  caverns  of  that  dreary 
region  ;  and  such  was  the  skill  with  which  he 
could  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most  secret 
liidingplace  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname 
of  Coll  of  the  Cows.*  At  length  his  outrageous 
violations  of  all  law  compelled  the  Privy  Council 
to  take  decided  steps.  He  was  proclaimed  a 
rebel :  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued 
against  him  under  the  seal  of  James ;  and,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Revolution,  a  body  of 
royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  marched  into  Keppoch's 
territories.  He  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and 
was  victorious.  The  King’s  forces  were  put  to 
flight;  the  King’s  captain  was  slain;  and  this 
by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  King  many 
writers  have  very  complacently  contrasted  with 
the  factious  turbulence  of  the  Whigs. f 

If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  in  any  awe  of  the 
government,  he  was  completely  relieved  from 
that  feeling  by  the  general  anarchy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution.  He  wasted  the  lands  of 
the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inverness,  and 
threatened  the  town  with  destruction.  The 
danger  was  extreme.  The  houses  were  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 
had  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every  storm. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front ;  and 
their  courage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers. 
Sunday  the  twenty  eighth  of  April  was  a  day 
of  alarm  and  confusion.  The  savages  went 
round  and  round  the  small  colony  of  Saxons 
like  a  troop  of  famished  wolves  round  a  sheep- 
fold.  Keppoch  threatened  and  blustered.  He 
would  come  in  with  all  his  men.  He  would 
sack  the  place.  The  burghers  meanwhile 
mustered  in  arms  round  the  market  cross  to 
listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  ministers.  The 
day  closed  without  an  assault;  the  Monday  and 
the  Tuesday  passed  away  in  intense  anxiety; 
and  then  an  unexpected  mediator  made  his 
appearance. 

Dundee,  after  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had 
retired  to  his  country  seat  in  that  valley  through 
which  the  Glamis  descends  to  the  ancient  castle 
of  Macbeth.  Here  he  remained  quiet  during 
come  time.  He  protested  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  opposing  the  new  govermiieut.  He  de- 


*.  Co!t>>6  Deposition.  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July 
14,  1690. 

See  the  Life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
ltulearras’s  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late  Revolution 
in  Scotland. 

4  There  is  runout:  the  Nairne  Papers  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  curious  MS.  entitled  “Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est 
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clared  himself  ready  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  if 
only  he  could  be  assured  that  he  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  lawless  violence  ;  and  be  offered 
to  give  his  word  of  honour,  or,  if  that  were  not 
sufficient,  to  give  bail,  that  he  would  keep  the 
peace.  Some  of  bis  old  soldiers  had  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  formed  a  garrison  sufficient  to 
protect  his  house  against  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  might  possibly 
have  remained  unharmed  and  hhrmless,  had 
not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answerable 
made  his  enemies  implacable,  and  made  him 
desperate,  j; 

An  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  Scotland  with  letters  addressed  to  Dun¬ 
dee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion  was  excited. 
The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched ;  and  the  letters  were  found.  Some 
of  them  proved  to  be  from  Melfort,  and  were 
worthy  of  him.  Every  line  indicated  those 
qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrence 
of  his  country  and  the  favourite  of  his  master. 
He  announced  with  delight  the  near  approach 
of  the  day  of  vengeance  and  rapine,  of  the  day 
when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be 
divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who 
had  been  great  and  prosperous  would  be  exiles 
and  beggars.  The  King,  Melfort  said,  was 
determined  to  be  severe.  Experience  had  at 
length  convinced  his  Majesty  that  mercy  would 
be  weakness.  Even  the  Jacobites  were  dis¬ 
gusted  by  learning  that  a  Restoration  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  confiscation  and  a 
proscription.  Some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Melfort  was  a  villain,  that  he  hated 
Dundee  and  Balcarras,  that  he  wished  to  ruin 
them,  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  written 
these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a 
messenger  who  had  very  dexterously  managed 
to  be  caught.  It  is  however  quite  certain  that 
Melfort,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favour 
of  James.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  in  those  passages  which  shocked  even  the 
zealous  supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the 
Secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  his  master.  $  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  which  the  Estates 
had,  before  their  adjournment,  confided  to  him, 
ordered  Balcarras  and  Dundee  to  be  arrested. 
Balcarras  was  taken  and  confined,  first  in  his 
own  house,  and  then  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  to  seize  Dundee  was  not  so  easy 
an  enterprise.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  war¬ 
rants  were  out  against  him,  he  crossed  the  Dee 
with  his  followers,  and  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  wild  domains  of  the  House  of  Gordon. 
There  he  held  some  communication  with  the 
Macdonalds  and  Camerons  about  a  rising.  But 
he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  known  little  and 
cared  little  about  the  Highlanders.  For  their 
national  character  he  probably  felt  the  dislike 
of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  professional  soldier.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lowlands,  and  stayed  there  till  he 


pass6  eu  Irlande  depuis  FarrivSe  de  sa  Majeste.”  In  this 
journal  there  are  notes  and  corrections  in  English  and 
Ereuch;  the  English  in  the  handwriting  of  dames,  th« 
French  in  the  handwriting  of  Melfort.  The  letters  inter¬ 
cepted  by  Hamilton  are  mentioned,  and  mentioned  in  a 
way  which  plainly  shows  that  they  were  genuine;  nor  is 
there  the  least  sign  that  James  disapproved  of  them. 
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learned  that  a  considerable,  body  of  troops  had 
been  sent  to  apprehend  him.*  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  hill  country  as  his  last  refuge, 
pushed  northward  through  Strathdon  and  Strath- 
bogie,  crossed  the  Spey,  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band 
of  horsemen  at  the  camp  of  Keppoch  before 
Inverness. 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now 
placed,  the  new  view  of  society  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  naturally  suggested  new  projects 
to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  spirit.  The 
hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their 
national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies 
to  be  despised.  If  he  could  form  a  great  coali¬ 
tion  of  clans,  if  he  could  muster  under  one  ban¬ 
ner  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  hardy  war¬ 
riors,  if  he  could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  what  a  career  might  be 
before  him  ! 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when 
King  James  was  securely  seated  on  the  throne, 
had  never  been  regarded  with  much  respect  by 
Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chief,  however,  hated 
the  Campbells  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  promptly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Dundee  undertook 
to  settle  the  dispute  between  Keppoch  and  Inver¬ 
ness.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  a  sum  which,  small  as  it  might  be  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street, 
probably  exceeded  any  treasure  that  had  ever 
been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Coryarrick.  Half 
the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  difficulty,  by 
the  inhabitants;  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have 
passed  his  word  for  the  remainder,  j- 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds 
with  the  Mackintoshes,  and  flattered  himself 
that  the  two  warlike  tribes,  lately  arrayed 
against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight 
side  by  side  under  his  command.  But  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to  take  up  a 
Highland  feud.  About  the  rights  of  the  con¬ 
tending  Kings  neither  clan  knew  any  thing  or 
cared  any  thing.  The  conduct  of  both  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  local  passions  and  interests.  What 
Argyle  was  to  Keppoch,  Keppoch  was  to  the 
Mackintoshes.  The  Mackintoshes  therefore  re¬ 
mained  neutral ;  and  their  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Macphersons,  another  branch  of 
the  race  of  the  wild  cat.  This  was  not  Dun¬ 
dee’s  only  disappointment.  The  Mackenzies, 
the  Frasers,  the  Grants,  the  Munrcs,  the 
Mackavs,  the  Macleods,  dwelt  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  territory  of  Mac  Callum  More. 
They  had  no  dispute  with  him  ;  they  owed  no 
debt  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  reason  to  dread 
the  increase  of  his  power.  They  therefore  did 
not  sympathize  with  his  alarmed  and  exaspe¬ 
rated  neighbours,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
join  the  confederacy  against  him.J  Those 
chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lived  nearer  to 
Inverary,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Campbell 
had  long  been  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted 
Dundee  eagerly,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  their  followers  on  the  eighteenth 


*  “Nor  did  ever.”  pays  Balcarras,  addressing  .femes, 
“  the  Viscount  of  Dundee  think  of  tfoing  to  the  Highlands 
without  further  orders  from  you,  till  a  party  was  sent  to 
apprehend  him.” 

f  See  the  narrative  sent  to  James  in  Ireland  and  received 
by  him  July  7.  lfiSO.  it  is  among  the  Nairne  Papers.  See 
ai»o  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  1711;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan 


of  May.  During  the  fortnight  which  preceded 
that  day.  he  traversed  Badenoch  and  Athol,  and 
exhorted  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  to 
rise  in  arms.  He  dashed  into  the  Lowdands 
with  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the 
mountains.  Meanwhile  the  fiery  crosses  had 
been  wandering  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  over  all 
the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles  round 
Ben  Nevis  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trysting 
place  in  Locbaber  he  found  that  the  gathering 
had  begun.  The  head  quarters  were  fixed  close 
to  Lochiel’s  house,  a  large  pile  built  entirely  of 
fir  wood,  and  considered  in  the  Highlands  as  a 
superb  palace.  Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more 
than  six  hundred  broadswords,  was  there  to 
receive  his  guests.  Macnaghten  of  Macnaghten 
and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  muster  with 
their  little  clans.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  led 
the  warriors  who  had,  a  few  months  before, 
under  his  command,  put  to  flight  the  musketeers 
of  King  James.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  was 
of  tender  years:  but  he  was  brought  to  the 
camp  hy  his  uncle,  who  acted  as  Regent  during 
the  minority.  The  youth  was  attended  by  a 
picked  body  guard  composed  of  his  own  cou¬ 
sins,  all  comely  in  appearance,  and  good  men 
of  their  hands.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  dark  brow  and  his  lofty  stature, 
came  from  that  great  valley  where  a  chain  of 
lakes,  then  unknown  to  fame,  and  scarcely  set 
down  in  maps,  is  now  the  daily  highway  of 
steam  vessels  passing  and  repassing  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.  None  of 
the  rulers  of  the  mountains  had  a  higher  sense 
of  his  personal  dignity,  or  was  more  frequently 
engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs.  He 
generally  affected  in  his  manners  and  in  bis 
housekeeping  a  rudeness  beyond  that  of  his 
rude  neighbours,  and  professed  to  regard  the 
very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found  their 
way  from  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world  inti, 
the  Highlands  as  signs  of  the  effeminacy  and 
degeneracy  of  the  Gaelic  race.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendour  of 
Saxon  warriors,  and  rode  on  horseback  before 
his  four  hundred  plaided  clansmen  in  a  steel 
cuirass  and  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold  lace. 
Another  Macdonald,  destiued  to  a  lamentable 
and  horrible  end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  free¬ 
booters  from  the  dreary  pass  of  Glencoe.  Some¬ 
what  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  potentates. 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  opulent  and  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  the  grandees  who  laid  claim  to  the 
lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  arrived  at  the 
head  of  seven  hundred  fighting  men  from  Sky. 
A  fleet  of  long  boats  brought  five  hundred 
Macleans  from  Mull  under  the  command  of 
their  chief,  Sir  John  of  Duart.  A  far  mo:e 
formidable  army  had  in  old  times  followed  his 
forefathers  to  battle.  But  the  power,  though 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  clan  had  been  broken  by 
the  arts  and  arms  of  the  Campbells.  Another 
band  of  Macleans  arrived  under  a  valiant  leader, 
who  took  his  title  from  Loehbuy,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  Yellow  Lake.g 


Cameron;  Balcarras’s  Memoirs;  Mackey’s  Memoirs.  These 
narratives  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  each  other  or  with 
the  information  which  I  obtained  from  Inverness. 

J  Memoirs  of  Dundee :  Tarbet  to  Melville,  1st  June,  1689, 
in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 

#  Narrative  in  the  Nairne  Papers;  Depositions  of  Colt, 
Osburne,  Malco’m,  and  Stewart  of  Ballaehau  in  the  Ap* 
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It  does  not.  appear  that  a  single  chief  who 
had  nut  some  special  cause  to  dread  and  detest 
the  House  of  Argyle  obeyed  Dundee’s  summons. 
1  here  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chiefs  who  came  would  have  remained 
quietly  at  home  if  the  government  had  under¬ 
stood  the  politics  of  the  Highlands.  Those 
politics^  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
able  and  experienced  statesman,  sprung  from 
the  great  Highland  family  of  Mackenzie,  the 
Viscount  Tarbet.  lie  at  this  conjuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay 
in  conversation,  both  the  cause,  and  the  remedy 
of  the  distempers  which  seemed  likely  to  bring 
on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  There 
was,  Tarbet  said,  no  general  disposition  to 
insurrection  among  the  Gael  Little  was  to  be 
apprebendW  even  from  those  popish  clans 
which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  ablest  and  most  active 
ut  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  themselves 
not  at  all  about  the  questions  which  were  in 
dispute  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories. 
Lochiel  in  particular,  whose  eminent  personal 
qualities  made  him  the  most  important  man 
among  the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for 
James  than  for  William.  If  the  Camerons,  the 
Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that,  under  the  new  government,  their 
estates  and  their  dignities  would  be  safe,  if  Mac 
Calluni  More  would  make  some  concessions,  if 
their  Majesties  would  take  on  themselves  the 
payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might 
call  the  clans  to  arms ;  but  he  would  call  to 
little  purpose.  Five  thousand  pounds,  Tarbet 
thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  all  the 
Celtic  magnates  ;  and  in  truth,  though  that 
sum  might  seem  ludicrously  small  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Westminster,  though  it  was  not  larger 
than  the  annual  gains  of  the  Groom  of  the  Stole 
or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  it  might  well 
be  thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate 
who,  while  he  ruled  hundreds  of  square  miles, 
and  could  bring  hundreds  of  warriors  into  the 
field,  had  perhaps  never  had  fifty  guineas  at 
once  in  his  coffers.* * 

Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish 
ministers  of  the  new  Sovereigns  as  a  very 
doubtful  friend,  his  advice  was  not  altogether 
neglected.  It  was  resolved  that  overtures  such 
as  he  recommended  should  be  made  to  the 
malecontents.  Much  depended  on  the  choice 
of  an  agent;  and  unfortunately  the  choice 
showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  bills  were  understood  at  Edinburgh. 
A  Campbell  was  selected  for  the  office  of  gain¬ 
ing  over  to  the  cause  of  King  William  men  whose 
only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that  he  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through 
shell  a  channel  were  naturally  regarded  as  at 
once  snares  and  insults.  After  this  it  was  to  no 


pondix  to  the  Act.  Purl,  of  July  14,  1693;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Ewan  Cameron.  A  few  touches  I  have  taken  from  an 
English  translation  of  some  passages  in  a  lost  epic  poem 
written  iu  Latin,  anti  ended  the  Grameis.  The  writer  was 
a  zealous  Jacobite  named  Phillip  ps.  I  have  seldom  made 
use  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  printed  in  1714.  and  never 
without  some  misgiving.  The  writer  was  certainly  not,  as 
he  pretends,  one  of  Dundee's  otticers.  hut  a  stupid  and 
ignorant  drub  Street  garreteer,  lie  is  utterly  wrong  both 
as  to  the  place  and  as  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie.  lie  says  that  it  on-  f. tight  on  tile  hanks  of  the 
Tummell,  an  l  on  the  33th  of  June.  It  was  fought  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Garry,  and  on  the  37th  of  July.  After  giving 


purpose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochicl  and  Mac- 
kuy  to  Glengarry.  Lochiel  returned  no  answer 
to  Tarbet ;  and  Glengarry  returned  to  Mackay 
a  coldly  civil  answer,  in  which  the  general  was 
advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.f 

Muckay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  iu 
marching,  in  countermarching,  and  in  indecisive 
skirmishing.  He  afterwards  honestly  admitted 
that  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired, 
during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  the 
Continent,  was,  iu,  the  new  situation  in  which 
lie  was  placed,  useless  to  him.  It  was  difficult 
in  such  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was 
impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Food  for  an 
invading  army  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  heath  and  shingle  ;  nor  could  supplies 
for  many  days  be  transported  far  over  quaking 
■bogs  and  up  precipitous  ascents.  The  general 
found  that  he  had  tired  his  men  and  their  horses 
almost  to  death,  and  yet  had  effected  nothing. 
Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him :  but  he  had  few  such  auxi¬ 
liaries.  The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who 
had  been  persecuted  by  tlie  late  government, 
and  bad  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution.  Two  hundred  Mackays, 
animated  probably  by  family  feeling,  came  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  our  island,  where  at 
midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a 
commander  of  their  own  name  :  but  in  general 
the  clans  which  took  no  part  iu  the  insurrection 
awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they 
should  easily  make  their  peace  with  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  be  permitted  to  assist  in  plunder¬ 
ing  the  conquered. 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  month 
satisfied  Mackay  that  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  the  Highlands  could  be  subdued.  It 
was  idle  to  run  after  the  mountaineers  up  and 
down  their  mountains.  A  chain  of  fortresses 
must  be  built  in  the  most  important  situations, 
and  must  be  well  garrisoned.  The  place  with 
which  the  general  proposed  to  begin  was  Inver- 
lochy,  where  the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle  stood  and  still  stand.  This  post  was  close 
to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the  heart  ol 
the  country  occupied  by  the  discontented  clant 
A  strong  force  stationed  there,  and  supported, 
if  necessary,  by  ships  of  war,  would  effectually 
overawe  at  once  the  Macdonalds,  the  Camerons, 
and  the  Macleans.  J 

While  Mackay  was  representing  in  his  letters 
to  the  council  at  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of 
adopting  this  plan,  Dundee  was  contending  with 
difficulties  which  all  his  energy  and  dexterity 
could  not  completely  overcome. 

The  Highlanders,  while  they  continued  to  be 
a  nation  living  under  u  peculiar  polity,  were  in 
one  sense  better  and  iu  another  sense  worse 
fitted  for  military  purposes  than  any  other  nation 


6uch  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy  as  this,  it  would  he  idle  te 
point  out  minor  bluuders. 

*  From  a  letter  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyle  to  Lauder¬ 
dale,  which  bears  date  the  25th  of  Jnue,  1664,  it  appears 
that  a  hundred  thousand  marks  Scots,  little  more  titan 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would,  at  t hat  time,  have 
very  nearly  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  Mac  Cullutn  More  on 
his  neighbours. 

f  Mackay  A  Memoirs;  Tarbet  to  Melville,  June  1,  1689, 
in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers;  Dundee  to  Meifort, 
June  27,  in  the  Nairne  Papers. 

I  See  Mackay’s  Memoirs,  and  his  letter  to  Hamilton  a 
the  14th  of  June,  1689. 
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in  Europe.  The  individual  Celt  was  morally 
and  physically  well  qualified  for  war,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  war  in  so  wild  and  rugged  a  country 
as  his  own.  He  was  intrepid,  strong,  fleet, 
patient  of  cold,  of  hunger,  and  of  fatigue.  Up 
steep  crags,  and  over  treacherous  morasses,  he 
moved  as  easily  as  the  French  household  troops 
paced  along  the  great  road  from  Versailles  to 
Marli.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wea¬ 
pons  and  to  the  sight  of  blood :  he  was  a  fen¬ 
cer  ;  he  was  a  marksman  ;  and,  before  he  had 
ever  stood  in  the  ranks,  he  was  already  more 
than  half  a  soldier. 

As  the  individual  Celt  was  easily  turned  into 
a  soldier,  so  a  tribe  of  Celts  was  easily  turned 
into  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  All  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  that  the  military  organization  should 
be  conformed  to  the  patriarchal  organization. 
The  Chief  must  be  Colonel :  his  uncle  or  his 
brother  must  be  Major:  the  tacksmen,  who 
formed  what  may  be  called  the  peerage  of  the 
little  community,  must  be  the  Captains  :  the 
company  of  each  Captain  must  consist  of 
those  peasants  who  lived  on  his  land,  and  whose 
names,  faces,  connections,  and  characters,  were 
perfectly  known  to  him :  the  subaltern  officers 
must  be  selected  among  the  Duinhe  Wassels, 
proud  of  the  Eagle’s  feather:  the  henchman 
was  an  excellent  orderly  :  the  hereditary  piper 
and  his  sons  formed  the  band:  and  the  clan 
became  at  once  a  regiment.  In  such  a  regi¬ 
ment  was  found  from  the  first  moment  that 
exact  order  and  prompt  obedience  in  which  the 
strength  of  regular  armies  consists.  Every 
man,  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  in  his  proper 
place,  and  knew  that  place  perfectly.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  impress  by  threats  or  by  pun¬ 
ishment  on  the  newly  enlisted  troops  the  duty 
of  regarding  as  their  head  him  whom  they  had 
regarded  as  their  head  ever  since  they  could 
remember  anything.  Every  private  had,  from 
infancy,  respected  his  corporal  much  and  his 
Captain  more,  and  had  almost  adored  his 
Colonel.  There  was  therefore  no  danger  of 
mutiny.  There  was  as  little  danger  of  deser¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  very  feelings  which  most 
powerfully  impel  other  soldiers  to  desert  kept 
the  Highlander  to  his  standard.  If  he  left  it, 
whither  was  he  to  go  ?  All  his  kinsmen,  all 
his  friends,  were  arrayed  round  it.  To  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  it  was  to  separate  himself 
for  ever  from  his  family,  and  to  incur  all  the 
misery  of  that  very  homesickness  which,  in  regu¬ 
lar  armies,  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond 
at  the  risk  of  stripes  and  of  death.  When  these 
things  are  fairly  considered,  it  wilt  not  be  thought 
strange  that  the  Highland  clans  should  have 
occasionally  achieved  great  martial  exploits. 

But  those  very  institutions  which  made  a 
tribe  of  Highlanders,  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  all  subject  to  the  same  ruler,  so 
formidable  in  battle,  disqualified  the  nation 
for  war  on  a  large  scale.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  turn  clans  into  efficient  regiments; 
but  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  combine 
these  regiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
an  efficient  army.  From  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  who  fought  in  the  ranks  up  to  the 
chiefs,  all  was  harmony  and  order.  Every 
man  looked  up  to  his  immediate  superior, 
and  all  looked  up  to  the  common  head.  But  I 
with  the  chief  this  chain  of  subordination 
euded.  He  knew  only  how  to  govern,  and  had  | 


I  never  learned  to  obey.  Even  to  royal  procla 
motions,  even  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  he  was 
accustomed  to  yield  obedience  only  when  they 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  own  incli¬ 
nations.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  pay  to  any  delegated  authority  a  respect 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  the 
supreme  authority.  He  thought  himself  enti¬ 
tled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  order 
which  he  received.  Of  his  brother  chiefs,  some 
were  his  enemies  and  some  his  rivals.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  keep  him  from  affronting 
them,  or  to  convince  him  that  they  were  not 
affronting  him.  All  his  followers  sympathized 
with  all  his  animosities,  considered  his  honour 
as  their  own,  and  were  ready  at  his  whistle  to 
array  themselves  round  him  in  arms  against  the 
commander  in  chief.  There  was  therefore  very 
little  chance  that  by  any  contrivance  any  five 
elans  could  be  induced  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  one  another  during  a  long  campaign.  The 
best  chance,  however,  was  when  they  were  led 
by  a  Saxon.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
great  actions  performed  by  the  Highlanders 
during  our  civil  wars  was  performed  under  the 
command  of  a  Highlander.  Some  writers  have 
mentioned  it  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  that  those  cap¬ 
tains,  though  not  themselves  of  Gaelic  race  or 
speech,  should  have  been  able  to  form  and  direct 
confederacies  of  Gaelic  tribes.  But  in  truth  it 
was  precisely  because  Montrose  and  Dundee 
were  not  Highlanders,  that  they  were  able  to 
lead  armies  composed  of  Highland  clans.  Had 
Montrose  been  chief  of  the  Camerons,  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  would  never  have  submitted  to  his 
authority.  Had  Dundee  been  chief  of  Clnn- 
ronald,  he  would  never  have  been  obeyed  by 
Glengarry.  Haughty  and  punctilious  men,  who 
scarcely  acknowledged  the  King  to  be  their 
superior,  would  not  have  endured  the  superiority 
of  a  neighbour,  an  equal,  a  competitor.  They 
could  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-eminence  of 
a  distinguished  stranger.  Yet  even  to  such  a 
stranger  they  would  allow  only  a  very  limited  and 
a  very  precarious  authority.  To  bring  a  chief  be¬ 
fore  a  court  martial,  to  shoot  him,  to  cashier  him, 
to  degrade  him,  to  reprimand  him  publicly,  was 
impossible.  Macdonald  of  Iveppoch  or  Maclean 
of  Duart  would  have  struck  dead  any  officer 
who  had  demanded  his  sword,  and  told  him  to 
consider  himself  as  under  arrest ;  and  hundreds 
of  claymores  would  instantly  have  been  drawn 
to  protect  the  murderer.  All  that  was  left  to 
the  commander  under  whom  these  potentates 
condescended  to  serve  was  to  argue  with  them, 
to  supplicate  them,  to  flatter  them,  to  bribe 
them  ;  and  it  was  only  during  a  short  time  that 
any  human  skill  could  preserve  harmony  by 
these  means.  For  every  chief  thought  himself 
entitled  to  peculiar  observance ;  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  pay  marked  court  to  any 
one  without  disobliging  the  rest.  The  general 
found  himself  merely  the  president  of  a  congress 
of  petty  kings.  He  was  perpetually  called  upon 
to  hear  and  to  compose  disputes  about  pedigrees, 
about  precedence,  about  the  division  of  spoil. 
His  decision,  be  it  what  it  might,  must  offend 
somebody.  At  any  moment  he  might  hear  that 
his  right  wing  had  fired  on  his  centre  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  some  quarrel  two  hundred  years  old, 
or  that  a  whole  battalion  had  marched  back  to 
its  native  glen,  because  another  battalion  had 
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been  put  in  the  post  of  honour.  A  Highland 
bard  might  easily  have  found  in  the  history  of 
the  year  1689  subjects  very  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  war  of  Troy  furnished  the  great 
poets  of  antiquity.  One  day  Achilles  is  sullen, 
keeps  his  tent,  and  announces  his  intention  to 
depart  with  all  his  men.  The  nest  day  Ajax  is 
storming  about  the  camp,  and  threatening  to 
cut  the  throat  of  Ulysses. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  the  Highlanders 
achieved  some  great  exploits  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  those  exploits  left 
no  trace  which  could  be  discerned  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  Victories  of  strange  and 
almost  portentous  splendour  produced  all  the 
consequences  of  defeat.  Veteran  soldiers  and 
statesmen  were  bewildered  by  those  sudden 
turns  of  fortune.  It  was  incredible  that  undis¬ 
ciplined  men  should  have  performed  such  feats 
of  arms.  It  was  incredible  that  such  feats  of 
arms,  having  been  performed,  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the  conquered 
and  the  submission  of  the  conquerors.  Mont¬ 
rose,  having  passed  rapidly  from  victory  to 
victory,  was,  in  the  full  career  of  success,  sud¬ 
denly  abandoned  by  his  followers.  Local  jea¬ 
lousies  and  local  interests  had  brought  his  army 
together.  Local  jealousies  and  local  interests 
dissolved  it.  The  Gordons  left  him  because 
they  fancied  that  he  neglected  them  for  the 
Macdonalds.  The  Macdonalds  left  him  because 
they  wanted  to  plunder  the  Campbells.  The 
force  which  had  once  seemed  sufficient  to  decide 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  melted  away  in  a  few 
days  ;  and  the  victories  of  Tippermuir  and  Kil¬ 
syth  were  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Philip- 
haugh.  Dundee  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
experience  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged  one  fortnight,  his  history 
would  have  been  the  history  of  Montrose  retold. 

Dundee  made  one  attempt,  soon  after  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  in  Lochaber,  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a  regular 
army.  He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
this  question.  His  opinion  was  supported  by 
all  the  officers  who  had  joined  him  from  the 
low  country.  Distinguished  among  them  were 
James  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  James 
Galloway,  Lord  Duukeld.  The  Celtic  chiefs 
took  the  other  side.  Lochiel,  the  ablest  among 
them,  was  their  spokesman,  and  argued  the 
point  with  much  ingenuity  and  natural  elo¬ 
quence.  “Our  system,” — such  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  reasoning, — “may  not  be  the 
best :  but  we  were  bred  to  it  from  childhood : 
we  understand  it  perfectly :  it  is  suited  to  our 
peculiar  institutions,  feelings,  and  manners. 
Making  war  after  our  own  fashion,  we  have  the 
expertness  and  coolness  of  veterans.  Making 
war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and 
awkward  recruits.  To  turn  us  into  soldiers 
like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Turenne  would  be 
the  business  of  years:  and  we  have  not  even 
weeks  to  spare.  We  have  time  enoilgh  to  un¬ 
learn  our  own  discipline,  but  not  time  enough 
to  learn  yours.”  Dundee,  with  high  compli¬ 
ments  to  Lochiel,  declared  himself  convinced, 
and  perhaps  was  convinced  :  for  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise  old  chief  were  by  no  means  without 
weight.* 
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Yet  some  Celtic  usages  of  war  were  such  as 
Dundee  could  not  tolerate.  Cruel  as  he  was, 
his  cruelty  always  had  a  method  and  a  purpose. 
He  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  win 
some  chiefs  who  remained  neutral  ;  and  he 
carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad 
them  into  open  hostility.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  policy  likely  to  promote  the  interest  of  James, 
but  the  interest  of  James  was  nothing  to  the 
wild  marauders  who  used  his  name  and  rallied 
round  his  banner,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profitable  forays  and  wreaking  old 
grudges.  Keppoch  especially,  who  hated  the 
Mackintoshes  much  more  than  he  loved  the 
Stuarts,  not  only  plundered  the  territory  of  his 
enemies,  but  burned  whatever  he  could  not 
carry  away.  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath 
by  the  sight  of  the  blazing  dwellings.  “  I  would 
rather,”  he  said,  “  carry  a  musket  in-  a  respect¬ 
able  regiment  than  be  captain  of  such  a  gang 
of  thieves.”  Punishment  was  of  coarse  out 
of  the  question.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  general’s  influence 
that  Coll  of  the  Cows  deigned  to  apologize  for 
conduct  for  which  in  a  well  governed  army  he 
would  have  been  shot  f 

As  the  Grants  were  in  arms  for  King  William, 
their  property  was  considered  as  fair  prize. 
Their  territory  was  invaded  by  a  party  of 
Camerons :  a  skirmish  took  place  :  some  blood 
was  shed  ;  and  many  cattle  were  carried  off  to 
Dundee’s  camp,  where  provisions  were  greatly 
needed.  This  raid  produced  a  quarrel,  the 
history  of  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  character  of  a  Highland  army. 
Among  those  who  were  slain  in  resisting  the 
Camerons  was  a  Macdonald  of  the  Glengarry 
branch,  who  had  long  resided  among  the  Grants, 
had  become  in  feelings  and  opinions  a  Grant, 
and  had  absented  himself  from  the  muster  of 
his  tribe.  Though  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high 
offence  against,  the  Gaelic  code  of  honour  aud 
morality,  his  kinsmen  remembered  the  sacred 
tie  which  he  had  forgotten.  Good  or  bad,  he 
was  bone  of  their  bone :  he  was  flesh  of  their 
flesh  ;  aud  he  should  have  been  reserved  for 
their  justice.  The  name  which  he  bore,  the 
blood  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  should  have 
been  his  protection.  Glengarry  in  a  rage  went 
to  Dundee  and  demanded  vengeance  on  Lochiel 
and  the  whole  race  of  Cameron.  Dundee  replied 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  fallen 
was  a  traitor  to  the  clan  as  well  as  to  the  King. 
Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  war  that  the  person  of 
an  enemy,  a  combatant  in  arms,  was  to  be  held 
inviolable  on  account  of  his  name  aud  descent? 
Aud,  even  if  wrong  had  been  done,  how  was  it 
to  be  redressed  ?  Half  the  army  must  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  other  half  before  a  finger  could  be  laid 
ou  Lochiel.  Gleugarry  went  away  raging  like 
a  madman.  Since  his  complaints  were  disre¬ 
garded  by  those  who  ought  to  right  him,  he 
would  right  himself:  he  would  draw  out  his 
men,  and  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  murderers 
of  his  cousin.  During  some  time  he  would 
listen  to  no  expostulation.  When  he  was  re¬ 
minded  that  Lochiel’s  followers  were  in  number 
nearly  double  of  the  Glengarry  men,  “No  mat¬ 
ter,”  he  cried,  “  one  Macdonald  is  worth  two 
Camerons.”  Had  Lochiel  been  equally  irritable 
and  boastful,  it  is  probable  that  the  Highland 
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insurrection  would  have  given  little  more  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  government,  and  that  the  rebels  would 
have  perished  obscurely  in  the  wilderness  by 
one  another’s  claymores.  But  nature  had  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  in  large  measure  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  though  fortune  had  hidden  those 
qualities  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world. 
He  saw  that  this  was  not  a  time  for  brawling: 
his  own  character  for  courage  had  long  been 
established ;  and  his  temper  was  under  strict 
government.  The  fury  of  Glengarry,  not  being 
inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation,  rapidly 
abated.  Indeed  there  were  some  who  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  never  been  quite  so  pugna¬ 
cious  as  he  had  affected  to  be,  and  that  his 
bluster  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers.  However  this 
might  be,  the  quarrel  was  composed;  and  the 
two  chiefs  met,  with  the  outward  show  of  civi¬ 
lity,  at  the  general’s  table.* 

What  Dundee  saw  of  his  Celtic  allies  must 
have  made  him  desirous  to  have  in  his  army 
some  troops  on  whose  obedience  he  could  de¬ 
pend,  and  who  would  not,  at  a  signal  from  their 
colonel,  turn  their  arms  against  their  general 
and  their  king.  He  accordingly,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  sent  to  Dublin  a 
succession  of  letters  earnestly  imploring  assist¬ 
ance.  If  six  thousand,  four  thousand,  three 
thousand,  regular  soldiers  were  now  sent  to 
Lockaber,  he  trusted  that  his  Majesty  would 
soon  hold  a  court  in  Holyrood.  That  such  a 
force  might  be  spared  hardly  admitted  of  a 
dfubt.  The  authority  of  James  was  at  that 
time  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
except  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne  and  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Londonderry.  He  had  in  that 
kingdom  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  An 
Tughth  part  of  such  an  army  would  scarcely  be 
missed  there,  and  might,  united  with  the  clans 
which  were  in  insurrection,  effect  great  things 
in  Scotland. 

Dundee  received  such  answers  to  his  applica¬ 
tions  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  a  large 
and  well  appointed  force  would  soon  be  sent 
from  Ulster  to  join  him.  He  did  not  wish  to 
try  the  chance  of  battle  before  these  succours 
arrived.f  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
weary  of  marching  to  and  fro  in  a  desert.  His 
men  were  exhausted  and  out  of  heart.  He 
thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  withdraw 
from  the  hill  country  ;  and  William  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

In  June  therefore  the  civil  war  was,  as  if  by 
concert  between  the  generals,  completely  sus¬ 
pended.  Dundee  remained  in  Lochaber,  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  his  Highlanders  together  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  A  vast  extent  of  moor  and  moun¬ 
tain  was  required  to  furnish  food  for  so  many 
mouths.  The  clans  therefore  went  back  to 
their  own  glens,  having  promised  to  reassemble 
on  the  first  summons. 

Meanwhile  Mackay’s  soldiers,  exhausted  by 
severe  exertions  and  privations,  were  taking 
their  ease  in  quarters  scattered  over  the  low 
country  from  Aberdeen  to  Stirling.  Mackay 
himself  was  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  urging  the 
ministers  there  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  constructing  a  chain  of  fortifications  among 


the  Grampians.  The  ministers  had,  it  should 
seem,  miscalculated  their  military  resources. 
It  had  been  expected  that  the  Campbells  would 
take  the  field  in  such  force  as  would  balance 
the  whole  strength  of  the  clans  which  marched 
under  Dundee.  It  had  also  been  expected  that 
the  Covenanters  of  the  West  would  hasten  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  King  William. 
Both  expectations  were  disappointed.  Argyle 
had  found  his  principality  devastated,  and  his 
tribe  disarmed  and  disorganized.  A  consider¬ 
able  time  must  elapse  before  his  standard  would 
be  surrounded  by  an  array  such  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers  had  led  to  battle.  The  Covenanters  of 
the  West  were  in  general  unwilling  to  enlist. 
They  were  assuredly  not  wanting  in  courage ; 
and  they  hated  Dundee  with  deadly  hatred.  In 
their  part  of  the  country  the  memory  of  his 
cruelty  was  still  fresh.  Every  village  had  its 
own  tale  of  blood.  The  greyheaded  father  was 
missed  in  one  dwelling,  the  hopeful  stripling  in 
another.  It  was  remembered  but  too  well  how 
the  dragoons  had  stalked  into  the  peasant’s 
cottage,  cursing  and  damning  him,  themselves, 
and  each  other  at  every  second  word,  pushing 
from  the  ingle  nook  his  grandmother  of  eighty, 
and  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter  of  sixteen;  how  the  adjuration  had 
been  tendered  to  him ;  how  he  had  folded  his 
arms  and  said  “  God’s  will  be  done”  ;  how  the 
Colonel  had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded 
muskets  ;  and  how  in  three  minutes  the  good- 
man  of  the  house  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool 
of  blood  at  his  own  door.  The  seat  of  the 
martyr  was  still  vacant  at  the  fireside ;  and 
every  child  could  point  out  his  grave  still  green 
amidst  the  heath.  When  the  people  of  this 
region  called  their  oppressor  a  servant  of  the 
devil,  they  were  not  speaking  figuratively. 
They  believed  that  between  the  bad  man  and 
the  bad  angel  there  was  a  close  alliance  oil 
definite  terms;  that  Dundee  had  bound  himself 
to  do  the  work  of  hell  on  earth,  and  that,  for 
high  purposes,  hell  was  permitted  to  protect 
its  slave  till  the  measure  of  hfs  guilt  should  be 
full.  Bat,  intensely  as  these  men  abhorred 
Dundee,  most  of  them  had  a  scruple  about 
drawing  the  sword  for  William.  A  great  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas  ; 
and  the  question  was  propounded,  whether,  at 
a  time  when  war  was  in  the  land,  and  when  an 
Irish  invasion  was  expected,  it  were  not  a  duty 
to  take  arms.  The  debate  was  sharp  and 
tumultuous.  The  orators  on  one  side  adjured 
their  brethren  not  to  incur  the  curse  denouhced 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  who  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against 
sinful  associations.  There  were  maUgnants  in 
William’s  army :  Mackay’s  own  orthodoxy  was 
problematical :  to  take  military  service  with 
such  comrades,  and  under  such  a  general, 
would  be  a  sinful  association.  At  length,  after 
much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great  confusion, 
a-  vote  was  taken;  and  the  majority  pro¬ 
nounced  that  to  take  military  service  would 
be  a  sinful  association.  There  was  however 
a  large  minority  ;  and,  from  among  the  mem  ■ 
bers  of  this  minority,  the  Earl  of  Angus 
was  able  to  raise  a  body  of  infantry,  which 
is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  him* 


*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron. 


f  Dundee  to  Melfort,  June  27,  1CS9. 
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drcd  and  sixty  years,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Cameronian  P,egiment.  The  first  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  was  Cleland,  that  implacable 
avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven  Dundee  from 
the  Convention.  There  was  no  small  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks  ;  for  many  West  country 
Whigs,  who  did  not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to 
enlist,  stood  out  for  terms  subversive  of  all 
military  discipline.  Some  would  not  serve 
under  any  colonel,  major,  captain,  serjeant,  or 
corporal,  who  was  not  ready  to  sign  the  Cove¬ 
nant.  Others  insisted  that,  if  it  should  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late 
reign,  ho  Should  at  least  qualify  himself  for  com¬ 
mand  by  publicly  confessing  his  sin  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment.  Most  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by 
dexterous  management  to  abate  much  of  their 
demands.  Yet  the  new  regiment  had  a  very 
peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were  all  rigid 
Puritans.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  profaueness  might  be  severely 
punished.  Their  own  conduct  must  have  been 
exemplary  :  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
extravagant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was 
that  of  huzzaing  on  the  King’s  birthday.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  with  the  military 
organization  of  the  corps  should  be  interwoven 
the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Each  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder ;  and  the 
elders  were,  with  the  chaplain,  to  form  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  court  for  the  suppression  of  immorality 
and  heresy.  Elders,  however,  were  not  ap¬ 
pointed  :  but  a  noted  hill  preacher,  Alexander 
Shields,  was  called  to  the  office  of  chaplain. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  fanaticism  can 
\  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  writings  of  Shields. 
According  to  him,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  persecute  to  the 
death  every  heterodox  subject,  and  the  first 
duty  of  every  Christian  subject  to  poniard  a 
heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scot¬ 
land  an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the 
enthusiasm  even  of  this  man  was  lukewarm. 
The  extreme  Covenanters  protested  against  his 
defection  as  vehemently  as  he  had  protested 
against  the  Black  Indulgence  and  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  pronounced  every  man  who 
entered  Angus’s  regiment  guilty  of  a  wicked 
confederacy  with  malignants.* 

Meanwhile  Edinburgh  Castle  had  fallen,  after 
holding  out  more  than  two  months.  Both  the 
defence  and  the  attack  had  been  languidly  con¬ 
ducted.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  unwilling  to 
incur  the  mortal  hatred  of  those  at  whose 
mercy  his  lands  and  life  might  soon  be,  did  not 
choose  to  batter  the  city.  The  assailants,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  on  their  operations  with 
so  little  energy  and  so  little  vigilance  that  a 
constant  communication  was  kept  up  between 
the  Jacobites  within  the  citadel  and  the  Jacob¬ 
ites  without.  Strange  stories  were  told  of  the 


polite  and  facetious  messages  which  passed 
between  the  besieged  and  the  1  esjegers.  On 
one  occasion  Gordon  sent  to  inform  the  magis¬ 
trates  that  he  was  go'ing  to  tire  a  salute  on 
account  of  some  news  which  he  had  received  from 
Ireland,  but  that  the  good  town  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  that  his  guns  would  not  be  loaded 
with  ball.  On  another  occasion,  his  drums  beat 
a  parley:  the  white  flag  was  hung  out:  a  con¬ 
ference  took  place;  and  he  gravely  informed 
the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been  thumbed 
to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let  him  have  a 
few  more  packs.  His  friends  established  a 
telegraph  by  means  of  which  they  conversed 
with  him  across  the  lines  of  sentinels.  From  a 
w'ndow  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
th  se  gigantic  houses,  a  few  of  which  still  darken 
the  High  Street,  a  white  cloth  was  hung  out 
when  all  was  well,  and  a  black  cloth  when 
things  went  ill.  If  it  was  necessary  to  give 
more  detailed  information,  a  board  was  held  up 
inscribed  with  capital  letters  so  large  that  they 
could,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  be  read  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  Agents  laden  with 
letters  and  fresh  provisions  managed,  in  various 
disguises  and  by  various  shifts,  to  cross  the 
sheet  of  water  which  then  lay  on  the  north  of 
the  fortress  and  to  clamber  up  the  precipitous 
ascent.  The  peal  of  a  musket  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  half  moon  was  the  signal  which  announced  to 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  another 
of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up  the  rock. 
But  at  length  the  supplies  were  exhausted:  and 
it  was  necessary  to  capitulate.  Favourable 
terms  were  readily  granted :  the  garrison 
marched  out;  and  the  keys  were  delivered  up 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great  multitude 
of  burghers.-)- 

But  the  government  had  far  more  acrimoni¬ 
ous  and  more  pertinacious  enemies  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  House  than  in  the  Castle.  When  the 
Estates  reassembled  after  their  adjournment, 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland  were  dis¬ 
played  with  the  wonted  pomp  in  the  hall  as 
types  of  the  absent  sovereign.  Hamilton  rode 
in  state  from  Holyrood  up  the  High  Street  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner ;  and  Crawford  took 
his  seat  as  President.  Two  Acts,  one  turning 
the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  other 
recognising  William  and  Mary  as  King  and 
Queen,  were  rapidly  passed  and  touched  with 
the  sceptre;  and  then  the  conflict  of  factions 
began. J 

It  speedily  appeared  that  the  opposition  which 
Montgomery  had  organized  was  irresistibly 
stroug.  Though  made  up  of  many  conflicting 
elements,  Republicans,  Whigs,  Tories,  zealous 
Presbyterians,  bigoted  Prelatists,  it  acted  for  a 
time  as  one  man,  and  drew  to  itself  a  multitude 
of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians  who  natu¬ 
rally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party.  The 
friends  of  the  government  were  few  and  dis¬ 
united.  Hamilton  brought  but  half  a  heart  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  had  always 
been  unstable ;  and  he  was  now  discontented. 


*  See  Faithful  Contending  Displayed,  particularly  the 
proceedings  of  April  20  and  30,  and  of  May  13  and  14, 1689 ; 
the  petition  to  Parliament  drawn  up  by  the  regiment,  on 
July  18  1689;  the  protestation  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of 
November  6,  16S9;  and  the  admonitory  Epistle  to  the  Re¬ 
giment.  dated  March  27, 1690.  The  Society  people,  as  they 
called  themselves,  seem  to  have  been  especially  shocked  by 
the  way  in  which  the  King’s  birthdav  had  been  kept 


“Wo  hope,”  they  wrote,  “ye  are  against  observing  nnnl* 
versary  days  as  well  as  wo,  and  that  ye  will  mourn  for 
what  ye  have  done.”  As  to  the  opinions  und  temper  of 
Alexander  Shields,  see  his  Hind  Let  Loose. 

f  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  printed  for  the  Ran 
natyne  Club*  Lond.Oaz..  June  10  (20).  1689 
l  Act.  Pari  Scot.,  June  o,  Juue  17,  1689. 
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He  held  indeed  the  highest  place  to  which  a 
subject  could  aspire.  But  he  imagined  that  he 
had  only  the  show  of  power  while  others  en- 
joj’ed  the  substance,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see 
those  of  whom  he  was  jealous  thwarted  and  an¬ 
noyed.  He  did  not  absolutely  betray  the  prince 
whom  he  represented :  but  he  sometimes  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  some¬ 
times  did  sly  ill  turns  to  those  who  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

His  instructions  directed  him  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  laws  for  the  mitigating  or  re¬ 
moving  of  numerous  grievances,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  law  restricting  the  power  and  re¬ 
forming  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of 
.Articles,  and  to  a  law  establishing  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  Government.*  But  it  mattered 
not  what  his  instructions  were.-  The  chiefs  of 
the  Club  were  bout  on  finding  a  cause  of  quarrel. 
The  propositions  of  the  Government  touching 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  contemptuously 
rejected.  Hamilton  wrote  to  Loudon  for  fresh 
directions;  and  soon  a  second  plan,  which  left 
little  more  than  the  name  of  the  once  despotic 
Committee,  was  sent  back.  But  the  second 
plan,  though  such  as  would  have  contented 
judicious  and  temperate  reformers,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  first.  Meanwhile  the  chiefs  of  the 
Club  laid  on  the  table  a  law  which  interdicted 
the  King  from  ever  employing  in  any  public 
office  an}’  person  who  had  ever  borne  any  part 
in  any  proceeding  inconsistent  with  the  Claim 
of  Right,  or  who  had  ever  obstructed  or  retard¬ 
ed  any  good  design  of  the  Estates.  This  law, 
uniting,  within  a  very  short  compass,  almost  all 
the  faults  which  a  law  can  have,  was  well  known 
to  be  aimed  at  the  new  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  at  his  sou  the  new  Lord 
Advocate.  Their  prosperity  and  power  made 
them  objects  of  envy  to  every  disappointed  can¬ 
didate  for  office.  That  they  were  new  men,  the 
first  of  their  race  who  had  risen  to  distinction, 
and  that  nevertheless  they  had,  by  the  mere 
force  of  ability,  become  as  important  in  the 
state  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  was  a  thought  which  galled  the  hearts 
of  many  needy  and  haughty  patricians.  To 
the  Whigs  of  Scotland  the  Dalrymples  were 
what  Halifax  and  Caermarthen  were  to  the 
Whigs  of  England.  Neither  the  exile  of  Sir 
James,  nor  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  John  had 
promoted  the  Revolution,  was  received  as  an 
atonement  for  old  delinquency.  They  had  both 
served  the  bloody  and  idolatrous  House.  They 
had  both  oppressed  the  people  of  God.  Their 
late  repentance  might  perhaps  give  them  a  fair 
claim  to  pardon,  but  surely  gave  them  no  right 
to  honours  and  rewards. 

The  friends  of  the  government  in  vain 
attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  business  of  persecuting  the  Dal- 
rymple  family  to  the  important  and  pressing 
question  of  Church  Government.  They  said 
that  the  old  system  had  been  abolished;  that 
no  other  system  had  been  substituted;  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  established 
religion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  first 
dut}  of  the  legislature  was  to  put  an  end  to 
an  anarchy  which  was  daily  producing  dis¬ 


*  The  ins‘ru:stious  will  he  found  among  the  Somers 
Tracts. 

t  As  to  Sir  Patrick’s  views,  see  his  letter  of  the  7th  of 
Juno,  and  Lockhart's  letter  of  the  11th  of  July,  in  the 


asters  and  crimes.  The  leaders  of  the  Club 
were  not  to  be  so  drawn  away  from  their  object. 
It  was  moved  and  resolved  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  postponed 
till  secular  affairs  had  been  settled.  The  unjust 
and  absurd  Act  of  Incapacitation  was  carried 
by  seventy  four  voices  to  twenty  four.  Another 
vote  still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  House 
of  Stair  speedily  followed.  The  Parliament  laid 
claim  to  a  Veto  on  the  nomination  of  the  Judges, 
and  assumed  the  power  of  stopping  the  signet, 
in  other  words,  of  suspending  the  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  till  this  claim  should  be 
allowed.  It  was  plain  from  what  passed  in 
debate  that,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  Club  had 
begun  with  the  Court  of  Session,  they  did  not 
mean  to  end  there.  The  arguments  used  by 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  others  led  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  the 
appointment  of  any  great  public  functionary. 
Sir  Patrick  indeed  avowed,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing,  his  opinion  that  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  realm  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Crown  to  the  Estates.  When  the  place  of  Trea¬ 
surer,  of  Chancellor,  of  Secretary,  was  vacant, 
the  Parliament  ought  to  submit  two  or  three 
names  to  his  Majesty ;  and  one  of  those  names 
his  Majesty  ought  to  be  bound  to  select.f 

All  this  time  the  Estates  obstinately  refused 
to  grant  any  supply  till  their  Acts  should  have 
been  touched  with  the  sceptre.  The  Lord 
High  Commissioner  was  at  length  so  much  pro¬ 
voked  by  their  perverseness  that,  after  long 
temporising,  he  refused  to  touch  even  Acts 
which  were  in  themselves  unobjectionable,  and 
to  which  his  instructions ’empowered  him  to 
consent.  This  state  of  things  would  have  ended 
in  some  great  convulsion,  if  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  not  been  also  King  of  a  much  greater 
and  more  opulent  kingdom.  Charles  the  First 
had  never  found  any  parliament  at  Westminster 
more  unmanageable  than  William,  during  this 
session,  found  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  parliament 
at  Edinburgh  to  put  on  William  such  a  pressure 
as  the  parliament  at  Westminster  had  put  ou 
Charles.  A  refusal  of  supplies  at  Westminster 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  left  the  Sovereign  no 
choice  except  to  yield,  or  to  raise  money  by 
unconstitutional  means.  But  a  refusal  of  sup¬ 
plies  at  Edinburgh  reduced  him  to  no  such  dilem¬ 
ma.  The  largest  sum  that  he  could  hope  to 
receive  from  Scotland  in  a  year  was  less  than 
what  he  received  from  England  every  fortnight. 
He  had  therefore  only  to  entrench  himself 
within  the  limits  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  there  to  remain  ou  the  defensive,  till  some 
favourable  conjuncture  should  arrive.  J 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  House,  the  civil  war  in  the  Highlands, 
having  been  during  a  few  weeks  suspended, 
broke  forth  again  more  violently  than  before. 
Since  the  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argyle  had 
been  eclipsed,  no  Gaelic  chief  could  vie  in  power 
with  the  Marquess  of  Athol.  The  district  from 
which  he  took  his  title,  and  of  which  he  might 
almost  be  called  the  sovereign,  was  in  extent 
larger  than  an  ordinary  county,  and  was  mow 
fertile,  more  diligently  cultivated,  and  mort 


Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 

J  My  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this  session  have 
been  the  Acts,  the  Minutes,  and  the  Leveu  and  Melville 
Papers. 
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thickly  peopled  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
Highlands.  The  men  who  followed  his  banner 
were  supposed  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  all 
the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans  united,  and  were, 
in  strength  and  courage,  inferior  to  no  tribe  in 
the  mountains.  But  the  clan  had  been  made 
insignificant  by  the  insignificance  of  the  chief. 
The  Marquess,  was  the  falsest,  the  most  fickle, 
the  most  pusillanimous,  of  mankind.  Already, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  mouths,  he  had  been 
several  times  a  Jacobite,  and  several  times  a 
Williamite.  Both  Jacobites  and  Williamites 
regarded  him  with  contempt  and  distrust,  which 
respect  for  his  immense  power  prevented  them 
from  fully  expressing.  After  repeatedly  vow¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  both  parties,  and  repeatedly  be¬ 
traying  bath,  he  began  to  think  that  lie  should 
best  provide  for  his  safety  by  abdicating  the 
functions  both  of  a  peer  and  of  a  chieftain,  by 
absenting  himself  both  from  the  Parliament 
House  at  Edinburgh  aud  from  his  castle  in  the 
mountains,  and  by  quitting  the  country  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
honour  at  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate.  While  all 
Scotland  was  waiting  with  impatience  and 
anxiety  to  see  in  which  army  his  numerous 
retainers  would  be  arrayed,  he  stole  away  to 
England,  settled  himself  at  Bath,  and  pretended 
to  drink  the  waters.*  His  principality,  left 
without  a  head,  was  divided  against  itself.  The 
general  leaning  of  the  Athol  men  was  towards 
King  James.  For  they  had  been  employed  by 
him,  only  four  years  before,  as  the  ministers  of 
his  vengeance  against  the  House  of  Argyle. 
They  had  garrisoned  Inverary  :  they  had  ra¬ 
vaged  Lorn  :  they  had  demolished  houses,  cut 
d  wu  fruit  trees,  burned  fishing  boats,  broken 
millstones,  hanged  Campbells,  aud  were  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  be  pleased  by  the  prospect  of 
Mac  Callum  More’s  restoration.  One  word  from 
the  Marquess  would  have  sent  two  thousand 
claymores  to  the  Jacobite  side.  But  that  word 
he  would  not  speak;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  conduct  of  his  followers  was  as  irreso¬ 
lute  .and  inconsistent  as  his  own. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication 
of  his  wishes,  they  were  called  to  arms  at  once 
by  two  leaders,  either  of  whom  might,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  absent  chief.  Lord  Mur¬ 
ray,  the  Marquess’s  eldest  son,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
declared  for  King  William.  Stewart  of  Balle- 
nach,  the  Marquess’s  confidential  agent,  declared 
for  King  James.  The  people  knew  not  which 
summons  to  obey,  lie  whose  authority  would 
have  been  held  in  profound  reverence,  had 
plighted  faith  to  both  sides,  aud  had  then  run 
away  for  fear  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
joining  either;  nor  was  it  very  easy  to  say 
whether  the  place  which  he  had  left  vacant  be¬ 
longed  to  his  steward  or  to  his  heir  apparent. 

The  most  important  military  post  in  Athol 
was  Blair  Castle.  The  house  which  now  bears 
that  name  is  not  distinguished  by  any  striking 
peculiarity  from  other  country  seats  ot  the  aiis- 
tocracy.  The  old  building  was  a  lofty  tower 
of  rude  architecture  which  commanded  a  vale 
watered  by  the  Garry.  The  walls  would  have 


offered  very  little  resistance  to  a  battering  train, 
but  were  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  the  herds¬ 
men  of  the  Grampians  in  awe.  About  five 
miles  south  of  this  stronghold,  the  valley  of  the 
Gurry  contracts  itself  into  the  celebrated  glen 
of  Killiecrankie.  At  present  a  highway  as 
smooth  as  any  road  in  Middlesex  ascends  gently 
from  the  low  country  to  the  summit  of  the  de¬ 
file.  White  villas  peep  from  the  birch  forest ; 
and,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  there  is  scarcely  a, 
turn  of  the  pass  at  which  may  not  be  seen  some 
angler  casting  his  fly  on  the  foam  of  the  river, 
some  artist  sketching  a  pinnacle  of  rock,  or 
some  party  of  pleasure  banqueting  on  the  turf 
in  the  fretwork  of  shade  and  sunshine.  But, 
in  the  days  of  William  the  Third,  Killiecrankie 
was  mentioned  writh  horror  by  the  peaceful  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Perthshire  low¬ 
lands.  It  was  deemed  the  most  perilous  of  all 
those  dark  ravines  through  which  the  maraud¬ 
ers  of  the  hills  were  wont  to  sally  forth.  The 
sound,  so  musical  to  modern  ears,  of  the  river 
brawling  round  the  mossy  rocks  and  among  the 
smooth  pebbles,  the  dark  masses  of  crag  and 
verdure  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Wilson,  the 
fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  can¬ 
vass  of  Claude,  suggested  to  our  ancestors 
thoughts  of  murderous  ambuscades  and  of  bo¬ 
dies  stripped,  gashed,  and  abandoned  to  the 
birds  of  prey.  The  only  path  was  narrow  and 
rugged  :  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  be  led  up  : 
two  men  could  hardly  walk  abreast ;  and,  in 
some  places,  the  way  ran  so  close  by  the  preci¬ 
pice  that  the  traveller  had  great  need  of  a 
steady  eye  and  foot.  Many  years  later,  the 
first  Duke  of  Athol  constructed  a  roatt  up  which 
it  was  just  possible  to  drag  his  coach.  But 
even  that  road  was  so  steep  and  so  strait  that  a 
handful  of  resolute  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  an  army;f  nor  did  any  Saxon  consider 
a  visit  to  Killiecrankie  as  a  pleasure,  till  expe¬ 
rience  had  taught  the  English  Government  that 
the  weapons  by  which  the  Highlanders  could 
be  most  effectually  subdued  were  the  pickaxe 
and  the  spade. 

The  country  which  lay  just  above  this  pass 
was  now  the  theatre  of  a  war  such  as  the  High¬ 
lands  had  not  often  witnessed.  Men  wearing 
the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  the  same  lord, 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  name 
of  the  absent  chief  w-as  used,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  on  both  sides.  Ballenach,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  vassals  who  considered  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Marquess,  occupied 
Blair  Castle.  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred 
followers,  appeared  before  the  walls  and  de¬ 
manded  to  be  admitted  into  the  mansion  of  his 
family,  the  mansion  which  would  one  day  be 
his  own.  The  garrison  refused  to  open  the 
gates.  Messages  were  sent  off  by  the  besiegers 
To  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  besieged  to  Locha- 
ber.t  In  both  places  the  tidings  produced 
great  agitation.  Mackay  and  Dundee  agreed 
in  tninking  that  the  crisis  required  prompt  and 
strenuous  exertion.  On  the  fate  ot  Blair  C  astle 
probably  depended  the  fate  of  all  Athol.  On 
the  fate  of  Athol  might  depend  the  fate  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Mackay  hastened  northward,  and  ordered 


*  “Athol,”  says  Dundee  contemptuously,  “is  gone  to 
England,  who  did  net  know  what  to  do.”— Dundee  t°  ■'let- 
fork  June  27, 1USS).  See  Athol  s  letters  to  Melville  of  the 
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his  troops  to  assemble  ia  the  low  country  of 
Perthshire.  Some  of  them  were  quartered  at 
suck  a  distance  that  they  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
He  soon,  however,  had  with  him  the  three 
Scotch  regiments  which  had  served  in  Holland, 
and  which  bore  the  names  of  their  Colonels, 
Mackay  himself,  Balfour,  and  Kamsay.  There 
was  also  a  gallant  regiment  of  infantry  from 
England,  then  called  Hastings’s,  but  now  known 
as  the  thirteenth  of  the  line.  With  these  old 
troops  were  joined  two  regiments  newly  levied 
iu  the  Lowlands.  One  of  them  was  commanded 
by  Lord  Kenmore  ;  the  other,  which  bad  been 
raised  on  the  Border,  and  which  is  still  styled 
the  King’s  own  Borderers,  by  Lord  Leven.  Two 
troops  of  horse,  Lord  Annandale’s  and  Lord 
Belhaven’s,  probably  made  up  the  army  to  the 
number  of  above  three  thousand  men.  Bellia- 
ven  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop:  but  Annan- 
dale,  the  most  factious  of  all  Montgomery’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  preferred  the  Club  and  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  field.* 

Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summotred  all  the 
clans  which  acknowledged  his  commission  to 
assemble  for  an  expedition  into  Athol.  His  exer¬ 
tions  were  strenuously  seconded  by  Lochiel.  The 
fiery  crosses  were  sent  again  in  all  haste  through 
Appin  and  Ardnamurchan,  up  Glerunore,  and 
along  Loch  Leven.  But  the  call  was  so  un¬ 
expected,  and  the  time  allowed  was  so  short, 
that  the  muster  was  not  a  very  full  one.  The 
whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have 
been  under  three  thousand.  With  this  force, 
such  as  it  was,  Dundee  set  forth.  On  his  march' 
he  was  joined  by  succours  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Ulster.  They  consisted  of  little 
more  than  three  hundred  Irish  foot,  ill  armed, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  disciplined.  Their  com¬ 
mander  was  an  officer  named  Cannon,  who  had 
seen  service  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  might 
perhaps  have  acquitted  himself  well  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  post  and  in  a  regular  army,  but  who 
was  altogether  unequal  to  the  part  now  assigned 
to  him.j-  He  had  already  loitered  among  the 
Hebrides  so  long  that  some  ships  which  had 
been  sent  with  him,  and  which  were  laden  with 
stores,  had  been  taken  by  English  cruisers. 
He  and  his  soldiers  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  same  fate.  Incompetent  as  he  was,  he  bore 
a  commission  which  gave  him  military  rank  in 
Scotland  next  to  Dundee. 

The  disappointment  was  severe.  In  truth 
James  would  have  done  better  to  withhold  all 
assistance  from  the  Highlanders  than  to  mock 
them  by  sending  them,  instead  of  the  well 
appointed  army  which  they  had  asked  and 
expected,  a  rabble  contemptible  in  numbers 
and  appearance.  It  was  now  evident  that  what¬ 
ever  was  done  for  his  cause  iu  Scotland  must 
be  done  by  Scottish  hands.  J 

While  Mackay  from  one  side,  and  Dundee 
from  the  other,  were  advancing  towards  Blair 
Castle,  important  events  had  taken  place  there. 
Murray’s  adheronts  soon  began  to  waver  in 
their  fidelity  to  him..  They  had  an  old  anti¬ 
pathy  to  Whigs  ;  for  they  considered  the  name 
of  Whig  as  synonymous  with  the  name  of  Camp¬ 
bell.  They  saw  arrayed  against  them  a  large 
number  of  their  kinsmen,  commanded  by  a 

*  Mackay’s  Memoirs. 
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gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  Marquess.  The  besieging 
army  therefore  melted  rapidly  away.  Many 
returned  home  on  the  plea  that,  as  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  about  to  be  the  seat  of  war,  they 
must  place  their  families  and  cattle  in  security. 
Others  more  ingenuously  declared  that  they 
would  not  fight  in  such  a  quarrel.  One  large 
body  went  to  a  brook,  filled  their  bonnets  with 
water,  drank  a  health  to  King  James,  and  then 
dispersed. $  Their  zeal  for  King  James,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  induce  them  to  join  the  standard 
of  his  general.  They  lurked  among  the  rocks 
and  thickets  which  overhang  the  Garry,  in  the 
hope  that  there  would  soon  be  a  battle,  and 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  event,  there  would 
be  fugitives  and  corpses  to  plunder.  . 

Murray  was  in  a  strait.  His  force  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  three  or  four  hundred  men :  even  in 
those  men  he  could  put  little  trust ;  and  the 
Macdonalds  and  Camerons  were  advancing  fast. 
He  therefore  raised  the  siege  of  Blair  Castle, 
and  retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the  defile 
of  Killiecrankie.  There  he  was  soon  joined  by 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  fusileers  whom 
Mackay  had  sent  forward  to  secure  the  pass. 
The  main  body  of  the  Lowland  army  speedily 
followed.  || 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  twenty 
seventh  of  July,  Dundee  arrived  at  Blair  Castle. 
There  he  learned  that  Mackay’s  troops  were 
already  in  the  ravine  of  Killiecrankie.  It  was 
necessary  to  come  to  a  prompt  decision.  A 
council  of  war  was  held.  The  Saxon  officers 
were  generally  against  hazarding  a  battle.  The 
Celtic  chiefs  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Glen¬ 
garry  and  Lochiel  were  now  both  of  a  mind. 
“  Fight,  my  Lord,”  said  Lochiel  with  his  usual 
energy;  “  fight  immediately:  fight,  if  you  have 
only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are  in  heart. 
Their  only  fear  is  that  the  enemy  should  escape. 
Give  them  their  way;  and  be  assured  that  they 
will  either  perish  or  gain  a  complete  victory. 
But  if  you  restrain  them,  if  you.  force  them  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  I  answer  for  nothing. 
If  we  do  not  fight,  we  had  better  break  up  and 
retire  to  our  mountains.”^" 

Dundee’s  countenance  brightened.  “You 
hear,  gentlemen,”  he  said  to  his  Lowland  offi¬ 
cers  ;  “you  hear  the  opinion  of  one  who  under¬ 
stands  Highland  war  better  than  any  of  us.” 
No  voice  was  raised  on  the  other  side.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  to  fight ;  and  the  confederated  clans  in 
high  spirits  set  forward  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  up 
the  pass.  The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toil¬ 
some  :  for  even  the  foot  had  to  climb  by  twos 
and  threes ;  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  could  mount  only  one  at  a 
time.  No  wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been 
tugged  up  that  arduous  path.  The  head  of  the 
column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table  laud, 
while  the  rearguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below. 
At  length  the  passage  was  effected ;  and  the 
troops  found  themselves  in  a  valley  of  no  great 
extent.  Their  right  was  flanked  by  a  rising 
ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry.  Wearied  with 
the  morning’s  work,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  grass  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment. 
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Early  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  roused  by 
an  alarm  that  the  Highlanders  were  approach-  j 
ing.  Regiment  after  regiment  started  up  and 
got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the  summit  of 
an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before 
them  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Dundee  rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  force  with  which  he  was  to  contend,  and 
then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as  much  skill 
as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to 
exert.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  dis¬ 
tinct.  Each  tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a 
column  separated  from  the  next  column  by  a 
wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions  might 
contain  seven  hundred  men,  while  another  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel 
had  represented  that  it  was  impossible  to  mix 
men  of  different  tribes  without  destroying  all 
that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  High¬ 
land  army.* 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the 
Macleans.  Next  to  them  were  Cannon  and  his 
Irish  foot.  Then  came  the  Macdonalds  of  Clan- 
ronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of  their 
young  prince.  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of 
Macdonalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion 
towered  the  stately  form  of  Glengarry,  who 
bore  in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  King 
James  the  Seventh.-)-  Still  further  to  the  left 
were  the  cavalry,  a  small  squadron  consisting 
of  some  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  had  fled  from 
the  Lowlands  to  the  mountains  and  of  about 
forty  of  Dundee’s  old  troopers.  The  horses  had 
been  ill  fed  and  ill  tended  among  the  Grampians, 
and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond 
them  was  Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the 
extreme  left,  the  men  of  Sky  were  marshalled 
by  Macdonald  of  Sleat.J 

In  the  Highlands,  as  in  all  countries  whm’e 
war  has  not  become  a  science,  men  thought  it 
the  most  important  duty  of  a  commander  to  set 
an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of  bodily 
exertion.  Lochiel  was  especially  renowned  for 
his  physical  prowess.  His  clansmen  looked  big 
with  pride  when  they  related  how  he  had  him¬ 
self  broken  hostile  ranks  and  hewn  down  tall 
warriors.  lie  probably  owed  quite  as  much  of 
his  influence  to  these  achievements  as  to  the 
high  qualities  which,  if  fortune  had  placed  him 
in  'the  English  Parliament  or  at  the  French 
court,  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  his  age.  He  had  the  sense  how¬ 
ever  to  perceive  how  erroneous  was  the  notion 
which  his  countrymen  had  formed.  He  knew 
that  to  give  and  to  take  blows  was  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  general.  He  knew  with  how  much 
difficulty  Dundee  had  been  able  to  keep 
together,  during  a  few  days,  an  army  com¬ 
posed  of  several  clans  ;  and  he  knew  that  what 
Dundee  Had  effected  with  difficulty  Caunon 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  at  all.  The  life  on 
which  so  much  depended  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  a  barbarous  prejudice.  Lochiel  therefore 
adjured  Dundee  not  to  run  into  any  unnecessary 
danger.  “Your  Lordship’s  business,”  he  said, 
“is  to  overlook  every  thing,  and  to  issue  your 
commands.  Our  business  is  to  execute  those 
commands  bravely  and  promptly.  Dundee 
answered  with  calm  magnanimity  that  there 
was  much  weight  in  what  his  friend  Sir  Ewan 


had  urged,  but  that  no  general  could  effect 
any  thing  great  without  possessing  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  men.  “  I  must  establish  my 
character  for  courage,  Your  people  expect  to 
see  their  leaders  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle; 
and  to  day  they  shall  see  me  there.  I  promise 
you,  on  my  honour,  that  in  future  fights  I  will 
take  more  care  of  myself.” 

Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily 
by  the  regular  soldiers  than  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers.  The  space  between  the  armies  was 
one  cloud  of  smoke.  Not  a  few  Highlanders 
dropped;  and  the  clans  grew  impatient.  The 
sun  however  was  low  in  the  west  before  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  prepare  for  action.  His  men 
raised  a  great  shout.  The  enemy,  probably 
exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  day,  returned  a 
feeble  and  wavering  cheer.  “  We  shall  do  it 
now,”  said  Lochiel:  “that  is  not  the  cry  of 
men  who  are  going  to  win.”  '  He  had  walked 
through  all  his  ranks,  had  addressed  a  few 
words  to  every  Cameron,  and  had  taken  from 
every  Cameron  a  promise  to  conquer  or  die.J 

It  was  past  seven  o’clock.  Dundee  gave  the 
word.  The  Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids. 
The  few  who  were  so  luxurious  as  to  wear  rude 
socks  of  untanned  hide  spurned  them  away.  It 
was  long  remembered  in  Locliaber  that  Lochiel 
took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  in  his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  advanced 
firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  and  did 
much  execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was 
left  between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  sud¬ 
denly  flung  away  their  firelocks,  drew  theii 
broadswords,  and  rushed  forward  with  a  fear¬ 
ful  yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receivo 
the  shock;  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awk¬ 
ward  process  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  still  fum¬ 
bling  with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  the 
handles  of  their  bayonets  when  the  whole  flood 
of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and  Camerons  came 
down.  In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and 
won.  The  ranks  of  Balfour’s  regiment  broke. 
He  was  cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the 
press.  Ramsay’s  men  turned  their  backs  and 
dropped  their  arms.  Mackay’s  own  foot  were 
swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Came¬ 
rons.  His  brother  and  nephew  exerted  them¬ 
selves  in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The  former 
was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from 
a  claymore.  The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on 
his  body,  made  his  way  through  the  tumult 
and  carnage  to  his  uncle’s  side.  Even  in  that 
extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  sell’posses- 
sion.  He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of 
horse  might  recover  the  day  ;  for  of  horse  the 
bravest  Highlanders  were  supposed  to  stand  in 
awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain. 
Belhaven  indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man:  but  his  troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of 
the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder :  Anuan- 
dale’s  men  followed:  all  was  over;  and  the 
mingled  torrent  of  red-coats  and  tartans  went 
raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killie- 
crankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant, 
spurred  bravely  through  the  thickest  of  the 
claymores  and  targets,  and  reached  a  poiut 
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from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.  His 
whole  army  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception 
of  some  Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  to¬ 
gether,  and  of  Hastings’s  regiment,  which  had 
poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic  ranks, 
and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the 
men  that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few 
hundreds.  The  general  made  haste  to  lead 
them  across  the  Garry,  and,  having  put  that 
river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  paused  for 
a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

He  could  hardly  understand  how  the  con¬ 
querors  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  allow  him  even 
that  moment  for  deliberation.  They  might  with 
ease  have  killed  or  taken  all  who  werfc  with  him 
before  the  night  closed  in.  But  the  energy  of 
the  Celtic  warriors  had  spent  itself  in  one  furi¬ 
ous  rush  and  one  short  struggle.  The  pass  was 
choked  by  the  twelve  hundred  beasts  of  burden 
which  carried  the  provisions  and  baggage  of  the 
vanquished  grmy.  Such  a  booty  was  irresisti¬ 
bly  tempting  to  men  who  were  impelled  to  war 
quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of  rapine  as  by  the 
desire  of  glory.  It  is  probable  that  few  even  of 
the  chiefs  were  disposed  to  leave  so  rich  a  prize 
for  the  sake  of  King  James.  Dundee  himself 
might  at  that  moment  have  been  unable  to  per¬ 
suade  his  followers  to  quit  the  heaps  of  spoil, 
and  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  day  ;  and 
Dundee  was  no  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  he  had  taken 
his  place  in  front  of  his  little  band  of  cavalry. 
He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  rode  forward. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  that,  on  that  day, 
the  Lowland  Scotch  should  in  both  armies  ap¬ 
pear  to  disadvantage.  The  horse  hesitated. 
Dundee  turned  round,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups, 
and,  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  on. 
As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  rose,  and 
exposed  the  lower  part  of  his  left  side.  A  mus¬ 
ket  ball  struck  him  ;  his  horse  sprang  forward 
and  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust, 
which  hid  from  both  armies  the  fall  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  general.  A  person  named  Johnstone 
was  near  him  and  caught  him  as  he  sank  down 
from  the  saddle.  “  llow  goes  the  day?”  said 
Dundee.  “Well  for  King  James;”  answered 
Johnstone:  “but  I  am  sorry  for  your  Lord- 
ship.”  “If  it  is  well  for  him,”  answered  the 
dying  man,  “it  matters  the  less  for  me.”  He 
never  spoke  again ;  but  when,  half  \n  hour 
later,  Lord  Dunfermline  and  some  other  fx-iends 
came  to  the  spot,  they  thought  that  they  could 
still  discern  some  faint  remains  of  life.  The 
body,  wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the 
Castle  of  Blair.* 

Mackay,  who  was  ignorant  of  Dundee’s  fate, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Dundee’s  skill  and 
activity,  expected  to  be  instantly  and  hotly 
pursued,  and  had  very  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  save  even  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  vanquished  army,  lie  could  not  retreat  by 
the  pass :  for  the  Highlanders  were  already 
there.  He  therefore  resolved  to  push  across 
the  mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 
He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 


*  As  to  the  battle,  see  Mackny's  Memoirs,  Letters* and 
Short  Relation ;  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee;  Memoirs  of  Sir 
1! wan  Cameron;  Nisbet’s  and  Osburne’s  depositions  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  .July  14,  1H90.  See  also 
the  account  of  the  battle  in  one  of  Hurt’s  Letters.  Mae- 
plle  r  tern  printed  a  letter  from  Dundee  to  James,  dated  the 
day  after  the  battle.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  as  impudent 


runaways  who  had  taken  the  same  road.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  Ramsay’s  regiment,  and 
must  have  seen  service.  But  they  were  un¬ 
armed  :  they  were  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
recent  disaster;  and  the  general  could  find 
among  them  no  remains  either  of  martial  disci¬ 
pline  or  of  martial  spirit.  His  situation  was 
one  which  must  have  severely  tried  the  firmest 
nerves.  Night  had  set  in  :  he  was  in  a  desert: 
he  had  no  guide  :  a  victorious  enemy  was,  in 
all  human  probability,  on  his  track  ;  and  he  had 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  a  crowd  of  men 
who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart.  He  had  just 
suffered  a  defeat  of  all  defeats  the  most  painful 
and  humiliating.  His  domestic  feelings  had 
been  not  less  severely  wounded  than  his  pro¬ 
fessional  feelings.  One  dear  kinsman  had  just 
been  struck  dead  before  his  eyes.  Another, 
bleeding  from  many  wounds,  moved  feebly  at 
his  side.  But  the  unfortunate  general’s  courage 
was  sustained  by  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  a 
high  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  In  the  midst 
of  misery  and  disgrace,  he  still  held  his  head 
nobly  erect,  and  found  fortitude,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  around  him.  His  first  care 
was  to  be  sure  of  his  road.  A  solitary  light 
which  twinkled  through  the  darkness  guided 
him  to  a  small  hovel.  The  inmates  spoke  no 
tongue  but  the  Gaelic,  and  were  at  first  scared 
by  the  appearance  of  uniforms  and  arms.  But 
Mackay’s  geutle  manner  removed  their  appre¬ 
hension:  their  language  had  been  familiar  to 
him  in  childhood  ;  and  he  retained  enough  of 
it  to  communicate  with  them.  By  their  direc 
tions,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  nap,  in 
which  the  routes  through  that  wild  ecuutiy 
were  roughly  laid  down,  he  was  able  to  find  his 
way.  He  marched  all  night.  When  day  broke 
his  task  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  Light 
increased  the  terror  of  his  companions.  Hast¬ 
ings’s  men  and  Leven’s  men  indeed  still  be¬ 
haved  themselves  like  soldiers.  But  the  fugi¬ 
tives  from  Ilamsay’s  were  a  mere  rabble.  They 
had  flung  away  their  muskefs.  The  broad¬ 
swords  from  which  they  had  fled  were  ever  in 
their  eyes.  Every  fresh  object  caused  a  fresh 
panic.  A  company  of  herdsmen  in  plaids 
driving  cattle  was  magnified  by  imagination 
into  a  host  of  Celtic  warriors.  Some  of  the 
runaways  left  the  main  body  and  fled  to  the 
hills,  where  their  cowardice  mot  with  a  propel 
punishment.  They  were  killed  for  their  coats 
and  shoes;  and  their  naked  carcasses  were  left 
for  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lawers.  The 
desertion  would  have  been  much  greater,  had 
not  Mackay  and  his  officers,  pistol  in  hand, 
threatened  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  any  man 
whom  they  caught  attempting  to  steal  off. 

At  length  the  weary  fugitives  came  in  sight 
of  Weems  Castle.  The  proprietor  of  the  man¬ 
sion  was  a  friend  to  the  new  government,  and 
extended  to  them  such  hospitality  as  was  in  his 
power.  His  stores  of  oatmeal  were  brought 
out :  kine  were  slaughtered ;  and  a  rude  and 
hasty  meal  was  set  before  the  numerous  guests. 
Thus  refreshed,  they  again  set  forth,  and  rnarch- 


a  forgery  as  Fingal.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee 
suys  that  Lord  Leven  was  .-cared  by  the  sight  of  the  High¬ 
land  weapons,  and  6et  the  example  of  flight.  This  is  a 
spiteful  falsehood.  That  Leven  behaved  remarkably  well 
is  proved  by  Mackay’s  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Short  Itela- 
tion. 
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ed  all  clay  over  bog,  moor,  and  mountain. 
Thinly  inhabited  as  the  country  was,  they  could 
plainly  see  that  the  report  of  their  disaster  had 
already  spread  far,  and  that  the  population  was 
every  where  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
Late  at  night  they  reached  Castle  Drummond, 
which  was  held  for  King  William  by  a  small 
garrison  ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  less  difficulty  to  Stirling.* 

The  tidings  of  their  defeat  had  outrun  them. 
All  Scotland  was  in  a  ferment.  The  disaster 
had  indeed  been  great:  but  it  was  exaggerated 
by  the  wild  hopes  of  one  party  and  by  the  wild 
fears  of  the  other.  It  was  at  first  believed  that 
the  whole  army  of  King  William  had  perished; 
that  Mackay  himself  had  fallen  ;  that  Dundee, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  barbarians,  flushed 
with  victory  and  impatient  for  spoil,  had  already 
descended  from  the  hills;  that  he  was  master 
of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth  ;  that 
Fife  was  up  to  join  him  ;  that  in  three  days  he 
would  be  at  Stirling  :  that  in  a  week  he  would 
be  at  Holyrood.  Messengers  were  sent  to  urge 
a  regiment  which  lay  in  Northumberland  to 
hasten  across  the  border.  Others  carried  to 
London  earnest  entreaties  that  His  Majesty 
would  instantly  send  every  soldier  that  could 
be  spared,  nay,  that  he  would  come  himself  to 
save  his  northern  kingdom.  The  factions  of  the 
Parliament  House,  awestruck  by  the  common 
danger,  .forgot  to  wrangle.  Courtiers  and  male- 
contents  with  one  voice  implored  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  close  the  session,  and  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  from  a  place  where  their  delibera¬ 
tions  might  soon  be  interrupted  by  the  moun- 
taiueers.  It  was  seriously  considered  whether 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  abandon  Edinburgh, 
to  send  the  numerous  state  prisoners  who 
were  in  the  Castle  and  the  Tolbooth  on  board 
of  a  man  of  war  which  lay  off  Leith,  and  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Glasgow. 

The  news  of  Dundee’s  victory  was  every 
where  speedily  followed  by  the  news  of  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent 
and  vigour  of  his  faculties,  that  his  death  seems 
every  where  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
plete  set-off  against  his  victory.  Hamilton, 
before  He  adjourned  the  Estates,  informed  them 
that  he  had  good  tidings  for  them  ;  that  Dun¬ 
dee  was  certainly  dead  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
rebels  had  on  the  whole  sustained  a  defeat. 
In  several  letters  written  at  that  conjuncture 
by  able  and  experienced  politicians  a  similar 
opinion  is  expressed.  The  messenger  who  rode 
with  the  news  of  the  battle  to  the  English  Court 
was  fast  followed  by  another  who  carried  a 
despatch  for  the  King,  and,  not  finding  His 
Majesty  at  Saint  James’s,  galloped  to  Hampton 
Court.  Nobody  in  the  capital  ventured  to 
break  the  seal ;  but  fortunately,  after  the  let¬ 
ter  had  been  closed,  some  friendly  hand  had 
hastily  written  on  the  outside  a  few  words  of 
comfort:  “  Dundee  is  killed.  Mackay  has  got 
to  Stirling:”  and  these  words  quieted  the  minds 
of  the  Londoners.f 

From  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  the  High¬ 
landers  had  retired,  proud  of  their  victory,  and 
laden  with  spoil,  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.  They 

*  Mackay’s  Memoirs.  Life  of  General  Hugh  Mackay  by 
J.  Mackay  of  Itockfield. 

t  Letter  of  the  Extraordinary  Ambassadors  to  the  Grcf- 
fior  of  the  States  General,  August  2  (12),  16S9;  und  a  letter 


boasted  that  the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  the  Saxon '  soldiers,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  corpses  bore  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  power  of  a  good  Gaelic  broad¬ 
sword  in  a  good  Gaelic  right  hand.  Heads 
were  found  cloven  down  to  the  throat,  and 
skulls  struck  clean  off  just  above  the  ears. 
The  conquerors  however  had  bought  their  vic¬ 
tory  dear.  While  they  were  advancing,  they 
had  been  much  galled  by  the  musketry  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  even  after  the  decisive  charge, 
Hastings’s  Englishmen  and  some  of  Leven’s  bor¬ 
derers  had  continued  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  Camerons  had  been 
slain:  the  loss  of  the  Macdonalds  had  been  still 
greater  ;  and  several  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
note  had  fallen.  J 

Dundee  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Blair 
Athol :  but  no  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave ;  and  the  church  itself  has  long  disap¬ 
peared.  A  rude  stone  on  the  field  of  battle 
marks,  if  local  tradition  can  be  trusted,  the 
place  where  he  fell. g  During  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  he  had  approved  himself  a 
great  warrior  and  politician;  and  his  name  is 
therefore  mentioned  with  respect  by  that  large 
class  of  persons  who  think  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cess  of  wickedness  for  which  courage  and  ability 
do  not  atone. 

It  is  curious  that  the  two  most  remarkable 
battles  that  perhaps  were  ever  gained  by  irre¬ 
gular  over  regular  troops  should  have  been 
fought  in  the  same  week;  the  battle  of  Killie¬ 
crankie,  and  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  In 
both  battles  the  success  of  the  irregular  troops 
was  singularly  rapid  and  complete.  In  both 
battles  the  panic  of  the  regular  troops,  in  spite 
of  the  conspicuous  example  of  courage  set  by 
their  generals,  was  singularly  disgraceful.  It 
ought  also  to  be  noted  that,  of  these  extraordi¬ 
nary  victories,  one  was  gained  by  Celts  over 
Saxons,  and  the  other  by  Saxons  over  Celts. 
The  victory  of  Killiecrankie  indeed,  though 
neither  more  splendid  nor  more  important  than 
the  victory  of  Newton  Butler,  is  far  more  widely 
renowned ;  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The 
Anglosaxon  and  the  Celt  have  been  reconciled 
in  Scotland,  and  have  never  been  reconciled  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  all  the  great  actions  of 
both  races  are  thrown  into  a  common  stock, 
and  are  considered  as  making  up  the  glory 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  So  com¬ 
pletely  has  the  old  antipathy  been  extinguished 
that  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  a  Low- 
lander  talk  with  complacency  and  even  with 
pride  of  the  most  humiliating  defeat  that  his 
ancestors  ever  underwent.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  eminent  man  in  whom  national 
feeling  and  clannish  feeling  were  stronger  than 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mentioned  Killiecrankie  he  seemed  utterly  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  Saxon,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  blood  and  of  the  same  speech  with  Ram¬ 
say’s  foot  and  Annandale’s  horse.  His  heart 
swelled  with  triumph  when  he  related  how  his 
own  kindred  had  fled  like  hares  before  a  smaller 
number  of  warriors  of  a  different  breed  and  ot 
a  different  tongue. 

of  tho  same  date  from  Van  Odyck,  who  was  at  Hampton 

Court.  r  tv  , 

t  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron;  Memoir*  of  Dundee. 
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In  Ireland  the  fuucl  remains  unhealed.  The 
name  of  Newton  Butler,  insultingly  repeated 
by  a  minority,  is  hateful  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  If  a  monument  were  set  up 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  probably  be 
defaced :  if  a  festival  were  held  in  Cork  or 
Waterford  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  it 
would  probably  be  interrupted  by  violence. 
The  most  illustrious  Irish  poet  of"  our  time 
would  have  thought  it  treason  to  his  country  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  conquerors.  One  of  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  Irish  archaeologists 
of  our  time  has  laboured,  not  indeed  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  prove  that  the  event  of  the  day  was 
decided  by  a  mere  accident  from  which  the 
Englishry  could  derive  no  glory.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  victory  of  the  Highlanders 
should  be  more  celebrated  than  the  victory  of 
the  Enniskilleners,  when  we  consider  that  the 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  is  matter  of  boast 
to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  victory  of  the 
Enniskilleners  is  matter  of  shame  to  three 
fourths  of  Ireland. 

As  far  as  the  great  interests  of  the  State  were 
concerned,  it  mattered  not  at  all  whether  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  were  lost  or  won.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  even  Dundee,  if  he  had 
survived  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life, 
could  have  surmounted  those  difficulties  which 
sprang  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  army, 
and  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  Lowlands. 
It  is  certain  that  his  successor  was  altogether 
unequal  to  the  task.  During  a  day  or  two, 
indeed,  the  new  general  might  flatter  himself 
that  all  would  go  well.  His  army  was  rapidly 
swollen  to  near  double  the  number  of  claymores 
that  Dundee  had  commanded.  The  Stewarts 
of  Appin,  who,  though  full  of  zeal,  had  not 
been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  battle, 
were  among  the  first  who  arrived.  Several 
clans,  which  had  hitherto  waited  to  see  which 
side  was  the  stronger,  were  now  eager  to  de¬ 
scend  on  the  Lowlands  under  the  standard  of 
King  James  the  Seventh.  The  Grants  indeed 
continued  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  William 
mil  Mary;  and  the  Mackintoshes  were  kept 
neutral  by  unconquerable  aversion  to  Keppoch. 
But  Macphersons,  Farquharsons,  and  Frasers 
came  in  crowds  to  the  camp  at  Blair.  The 
hesitation  of  the  Athol  men  was  at  an  end. 
Many  of  them  had  lurked,  during  the  fight, 
among  the  crags  and  birch  trees  of  Killiecran¬ 
kie,  and,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
decided,  had  emerged  from  those  hiding  places 
to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass.  The  ltobertsons,  a  Gaelic 
race,  though  bearing  a  Saxon  name,  gave  in  at 
this  conjuncture  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  king.  Their  chief  Alexander,  who 
took  his  appellation  from  his  lordship  of  Struan, 
was  a  very  young  man  and  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Saint  Andrew’s.  He  had  there 
acquired  a  smattering  of  letters,  and  had  been 
initiated  much  more  deeply  into  Tory  politics. 
He  now  joined  the  Highland  army,  and  conti¬ 
nued,  through  a  long  life,  to  be  constant  to  the 
Jacobite  cause.  His  part,  however,  in  public 
affairs  was  so  insignificant  that  his  name  would 


*  See  the  History  prefixed  to  the  poems  of  Alexander 
Kobertson.  In  this  history  he  is  represented  as  having 
joined  before  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Hut  It  appears 


not  now  be  remembered,  if  he  had  not  left  a 
volume  of  poems,  always  very  stupid  and  often 
very  profligate.  Had  this  book  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Grub  Street,  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  honoured  with  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  the 
Dunciad.  But  it  attracted  some  notice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  situation  of  the  writer.  For,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  an  eclogue  or  a 
lampoon  written  by  a  Highland  chief  was  a 
literary  portent.* 

But,  though  the  numerical  strength  of  Can¬ 
non’s  forces  was  increasing,  their  efficiency  was 
diminishing.  Every  new  tribe  which  joined  the 
camp  brought  with  it  some  new  cause  of  dissen¬ 
sion.  In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant 
and  mutinous  spirits  will  often  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  superior  genius.  Yet,  even  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  even  to  the  genius  of  Dundee, 
the  Celtic  chiefs  had  yielded  but  a  precarious 
and  imperfect  obedience.  To  restrain  them, 
when  intoxicated  with  success  and  confident  of 
their  strength,  would  probably  have  been  too 
hard  a  task  even  for  him,  as  it  had  been,  in  the 
preceding  generation,  too  hard  a  task  for  Mont¬ 
rose.  The  new  general  did  nothing  but  hesitate 
and  blunder.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send 
a  large  body  of  men,  chiefly  Robertsons,  down 
into  the  low  country  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  provisions.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  this  detachment  would  without  difficulty 
occupy  Perth.  Dut  Mackay  had  already  re¬ 
stored  order  among  the  remains  of  his  army: 
he  had  assembled  round  him  some  troops  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  late  de¬ 
feat ;  and  he  was  again  ready  for  action. 
Cruel  as  his  sufferings  had  been,  he  had  wisely 
and  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  punish  what 
was  past.  To  distinguish  between  degrees  of 
guilt  was  not  easy.  To  decimate  the  guilty 
would  have  been  to  commit  a  frightful  massacre. 
His  habitual  piety  too  led  him  to  consider  the 
unexampled  panic  which  had  seized  his  soldiers 
as  a  proof  rather  of  the  divine  displeasure  than 
of  their  cowardice.  He  acknowledged  with  he¬ 
roic  humility  that  the  singular  firmness  which 
he  had  himself  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  and  havoc  was  not  his  own,  and  that 
he  might  well,  but  for  the  support  of  a  higher 
power,  have  behaved  as  pusillanimously  as  any 
of  the  wretched  runaways  who  had  thrown 
away  their  weapons  and  implored  quarter  in 
vain  from  the  barbarous  marauders  of  Athol. 
His  dependence  on  heaven  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  applying  himself  vigorously 
to  the  work  of  providing,  as  far  as  human  pru¬ 
dence  could  provide,  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he  had  just  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  defeat 
was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  bayonets.  The  fire¬ 
lock  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  weapon  which  he  used  in  close  fight.  He 
discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  his  gun,  and 
fell  on  with  his  sword.  This  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  It  took  the  regular  musketeer  two  or 
three  minutes  to  alter  his  missile  weapon  into  a 
weapon  with  which  he  could  encounter  an 
enemy  hand  to  hand ;  and  during  these  two  or 
three  minutes  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Killie¬ 
crankie  had  been  decided.  Mackay  therefore 


from  the  evidence  which  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Act. 
Pari.  Scot  of  July  14, 1690,  that  he  came  in  on  the  follow 
lug  day. 
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ordered  nil  his  bayonets  to  be  so  formed  that  |  retired  to  Loohaher. 
they  might  be  screwed  upon  the  barrel  without  :  clan  to  remain. 


stopping  it  up,  and  that  his  men  might  be  able 
to  receive  a  charge  the  very  instant  after  fir¬ 
ing.* 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Gaelic  army  was  advancing  towards  Perth, 
he  hastened  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and 
whose  spirit  was  therefore  unbroken.  On 
Wednesday  the  thirty  first  of  July,  only  four 
days  after  his  defeat,  he  fell  in  with  the  Robert¬ 
sons  near  Saint  Johnston’s,  attacked  them, 
routed  them,  killed  a  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them,  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  single  soldier. f  This  skirmish  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  combatants  or  of  the  slain.  The 
reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms  went  down  almost 
as  fast  as  it  had  riserr.  During  two  or  three 
days  it  had  been  every  where  imagined  that 
those  arms  were  invincible.  There  was  now  a 
reaction.  It  was  perceived  that  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  at  Killiecrankie  was  an  exception  to 
ordinary  rules,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
not,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
match  for  good  regular  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Cannon’s  camp 
went  on  increasing.  He  called  a  council  of  war 
to  consider  what  course  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take.  But  as  soon  as  the  council  had  met,  a 
preliminary  question  was  raised.  Who  were 
entitled  to  be  consulted?  The  army  was  almost 
exclusively  a  Highland  army.  The  recent  vic¬ 
tory  had  been  won  exclusively  by  Highland 
warriors.  Great  chiefs,  who  had  brought  six 
r.r  seven  hundred  fighting  men  into  the  field, 
did  not  think  it  fair  that  they  should  be  out¬ 
voted  by  gentlemen  from  Ireland  and  from  the 
low  country,  who  bore  indeed  King  James’s 
commission,  and  weie  called  Colonels  and  Cap¬ 
tains,  hut  who  were  Colonels  without  regiments 
and  Captains  without  companies.  Lochiel  spoke 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  class  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed  :  but  Cannon  decided  that  the  votes  of 
the  Saxon  officers  should  be  reckoned. \ 

It  was  next  considered  what  was  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Lochiel  was  for  advanc¬ 
ing,  for  marching  towards  Mackay  wherever 
Mackay  might  be,  and  for  giving  battle  again. 

1 1  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  success  had  so 
turned  the  head  of  the  wise  chief  of  the  Came¬ 
rons  as  to  make  him  insensible  of  the  danger  of 
the  course  which  he  recommended.  But  he 
probably  conceived  that  nothing  but  a  choice 
between  dangers  was  left  to  him.  His  notion 
was  that  vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  a  Highland  army,  and  that  the 
coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while  they 
were  impatiently  pushing  forward  from  battle¬ 
field  to  battlefield.  He  was  again  overruled. 
All  his  hopes  of  success  were  now  at  an  end. 
His  pride  was  severely  wounded.  He  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  captain  :  but 
he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  com¬ 
mission.  He  had  been  willing  to  be  the  right 
hand  of  Dundee  :  but  he  would  not  be  ordered 
about  by  Cannon.  He  quitted  the  camp,  and 


*  Mackey's  Memoirs. 
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He  iudeol  directed  his 
But  the  clan,  deprived  of  the 
leader  whom  it  adored,  and  aware  that  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humour,  was  no  longer 
the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few  days 
before  kept  so  well  the  vow  to  perish  or  to  con¬ 
quer.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  whose  forces  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  number  those  of  any  other  of  the 
confederate  chiefs,  followed  Lochiel’s  example 
and  returned  to  Sky.J 

Mackay’s  arrangements  were  by  this  time 
complete  ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
rebels  came  down  to  attack  him,  the  regular 
army  would  retrieve  the  honour  which  had  been 
lost  at  Killiecrankie.  Ilis  chief  difficulties  arose 
from  the  unwise  interference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  at  Edinburgh  with  matters  which 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  his  direction.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  they,  after  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  men  who,  having  no  military  expe¬ 
rience,  sit  in  judgment  on  military  operations, 
considered  success  as  the  only  test  of  the  ability 
of  a  commander.  Whoever  wins  a  battle  is,  in 
the  estimation  of  such  persons,  a  great  general ; 
whoever  is  beaten  is  a  bad  general ;  and  no 
general  had  ever  been  more  completely  beaten 
than  Mackay.  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his  un¬ 
fortunate  lieutenant.  To  the  disparaging  re¬ 
marks  of  critics  who  had  never  seen  a  skirmish, 
Portland  replied,  by  his  master’s  orders,  that 
Mackay  was  perfectly  trustworthy,  that  he  was 
brave,  that  he  understood  war  better  than  any 
other  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  any  prejudice  should  exist 
against  so  good  a  man  and  so  good  a  soldier. $ 

The  unjust  contempt  with  which  the  Scotch 
Privy  Councillors  regarded  Mackay  led  them 
into  a  great  error  which  might  well  have  caused 
a  great  disaster.  The  Cameronian  regiment 
was  sent  to  garrison  Dunkeld.  Of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Mackay  altogether  disapproved.  He 
knew  that  at  Dunkeld  these  troops  would  be 
near  the  enemy  ;  that  they  would  be  far  from 
all  assistance ;  that  they  would  be  in  an  open 
town  ;  that  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  population  ;  that  they  were  very  imperfectly 
disciplined,  though  doubtless  brave  and  zealous; 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Jacobite 
party  throughout  Scotland  with  peculiar  ma¬ 
levolence,;  and  that  in  all  probability  some 
great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  them.|| 

The  General’s  opinion  -was  disregarded ;  and 
the  Cameronians  occupied  the  post  assigned  to 
them.  It  soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings 
were  just.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
round  Dunkeld  furnished  Cannon  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push. 
The  peasantry  of  Athol,  impatient  for  spoil, 
came  in  great  numbers  to  swell  his  army.  The 
regiment  hourly  expected  to  be  attacked,  and 
became  discontented  and  turbulent.  The  men, 
intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and 
from  enthusiasm,  but  not  yet  broken  to  habits 
of  military  submission,  expostulated  with  Cle- 
land,  who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they 
imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously, 

l  See  Portland’s  Letters  to  Melville  of  April  22,  and  May 
16, 1090,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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sent  to  certain  destruction.  They  wore  pro- 1  the  last :  and,  if  they  force  tlieir  way  into  it,  we 
tected  by  no  ramparts :  they  had  a  very  scanty  will  burn  it  over  their  heads  and  our  own." 


stock  of  ammunition :  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  enemies.  An  officer  might  mount  and  gal¬ 
lop  beyond  reach  of  danger  in  an  hour ;  but 
the  private  soldier  must  stay  and  be  butchered. 
‘•Neither  I,”  said  Cleland,  “nor  any  of  my 
officers  will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  you. 
Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses :  they  shall 
bo  shot  dead.”  These  words  produced  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  feeling.  The  men  answered 
that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot,  that  they 
wanted  no  pledge  from  their  brave  Colonel 
except  his  word,  and  that  ' they  would  run  the 
last  hazard  with  him.  They  kept  their  promise 
well.  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
up  ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up 
had  been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  under  arms. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the 
twenty  first  of  August,  all  the  hills  round 
Puukeld  were  alive  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Cannon’s  army  was  much  larger  than  that 
which  Dundee  had  commanded.  More  than  a 
thousand  horses  laden  with  baggage  accom¬ 
panied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  baggage 
were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Killiecranlde. 
The  whole  number  of  Highlanders  was  estimated 
by  those  who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five 
thousand  men.  They  came  furiously  on.  The 
outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were  speedily 
driven  in.  The  assailants  came  pouring  on 
every  side  into  the  streets.  The  church,  how¬ 
ever,  held  out  obstinately,  lint  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a 
wall  which  surrounded  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Athol.  This  wall,  which  had 
two  or  three  days  before  been  hastily  repaired 
with  timber  and  loose  stones,  the  soldiers  de¬ 
fended  desperately  with  musket,  pike,  and 
halbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent;  but 
some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead 
from  the  roof  of  the  Marquess’s  house  and 
shaping  it  into  slugs.  Meanwhile  all  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  to 
bottom  with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling 
fire  from  the  windows.  Cleland,  while  en- 
couragiug  his  men,  was  shot  dead.  The  com¬ 
mand  devolved  on  Major  Henderson.  In 
another  minute  Henderson  fell  pierced  with 
three  mortal  wounds.  Ilis  placo  was  supplied 
by  Captain  Mtinro,  and  the  contest  went  on 
with  undiminished  fury.  A  party  of  the  Came¬ 
ronians  sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from 
which  the  fatal  shots  had  come,  and  turned  the 
keys  in  the  doors.  In  one  single  dwelling  six¬ 
teen  of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive.  Those 
who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible 
initiation  for  recruits.  Half  the  town  was 
blazing;  and  with  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
guns  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks  of 
wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  struggle 
lasted  four  hours.  By  that  time  the  Camero¬ 
nians  were  reduced  nearly  to  their  last  Husk  of 
powder;  but  their  spirit  never  flagged.  “The 
enemy  will  soon  carry  the  wall.  Be  it  so.  We 
will  retreat  into  the  house :  wto  will  defend  it  to 


1,1  Kxaot  Narrative  of  the  ContUot.  at  Duukeld  between 
the  Karl  of  Angus’s  Regiment  and  the  Rebels,  collected 
from  several  Officers  of  that  Regiment  who  were  Actors  In 
or  Rye-witnesses  of  all  that's  here  narrated  iu  Reference 


But,  while  they  were  revolving  these  desperate 
projects,  they  observed  that  the  fury  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  began 
to  fall  back :  disorder  visibly  spread  among 
them  ;  and  whole  bands  began  to  march  off  to 
the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perse¬ 
verance  was  not  one  of  their  military  virtues. 
The  Cameronians  meanwhile,  with  shouts  of 
defiance,  invited  Amalek  and  Moab  to  come 
back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen 
people.  But  these  exhortations  had  as  little 
effect  as  those  of  Cannon.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Blair.  Then  the  drums  struck  up  :  the  victori¬ 
ous  Puritans  threw  their  caps  into  the  air, 
raised,  with  one  voice,  j  psalm  of  triumph  and 
thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  colours,  colours 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first 
time  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  but  which  have 
since  been  proudly  borne  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished  with 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave 
actions  achieved  in  Egypt  and  in  China.* 

The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to  be  joy¬ 
ful  and  thankful;  for  they  had  finished’  t ho 
war.  In  the  rebel  camp  all  was  discord  and 
dejection.  The  Highlanders  blamed  Cannon: 
Cannon  blamed  tbo  Highlanders;  and  the  host 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  Sootland  melted 
fast  away.  The  confederate  chiefs  signed  an 
association  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
faithful  subjects  of  King  James,  and  bound 
themselves  to  meet  again  at  a  future  time. 
Having  gone  through  this  form, — for  it  was 
no  more, — they  departed,  each  to  his  home. 
Cannon  and  his  Irishmen  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Mull.  The  Lowlanders  who  had  followed 
Dundee  to  the  mountains  shifted  for  themselves 
as  they  best  could.  On  the  twenty  fourth  of 
August,  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  Gaelic 
army  had  won  the  battle  of  Iviljiecrankie,  that 
army  ceased  to  exist.  It  ceased  to  exist,  as  the 
army  of  Montrose  had,  more  than  forty  years 
earlier,  ceased  to  exist,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  great  blow  from  without,  but  by  a  natural 
dissolution,  the  effect  of  internal  malformation. 
All  the  fruits  of  victory  were  gathered  by  the 
vanquished.  The  Castle  of  Blair,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  object  of  the  contest, 
opened  its  gates  to  Maokay  ;  and  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  extending  northward  as  far  as 
Inverness,  protected  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains  against  the  predatory  iuroads  of  the 
mountaineers. 

During  the  autumn  the  government  was  much 
more  annoyed  by  the  Wings  of  tho  low  country, 
than  by  the  Jacobites  of  tho  hills.  The  Club, 
which  had,  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament, 
attempted  to  turn  the  kingdom  into  an  oligar¬ 
chical  republic,  and  which  had  induced  the 
Estates  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  stop  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  continued  to  ait  during 
the  recess,  and  harassed  tho  ministers  of  the 
Crown  by  systematic  agitation.  Tho  organiza- 


to  those  Actions:  Letter  of  Lieutenant  Blackader  to  his 
brother,  dated  Lunkell,  Aug.  Cl,  1889;  Faithful  Contend 
mgs  Displayed :  Minute  of  tho  Scotch  Privy  Council  of  Aug. 
28,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burton. 
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tion  of  this  body,  contemptible  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  generation  whtch  has  seen  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association  and  the  League  against 
the  Corn  Laws,  was  then  thought  marvellous 
and  formidable.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
boasted  that  they  would  force  the  King  to  do 
them  right.  They  got  up  petitions  and  addres¬ 
ses,  tried  to  inflame  the  populace  by  means  of 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  employed  emissaries 
among  the  soldiers,  and  talked  of  bringing  up 
a  large  body  of  Covenanters  from  the  west  to 
overawe  the  Privy  Council.  In  spite  of  every 
artifice,  however,  the  ferment  of  the  public 
mind  gradually  subsided.  The  Government, 
after  some  hesitation,  ventured  to  open  the 
Courts  of  Justice  which  the  Estates  bad  closed. 
The  Lords  of  Session  appointed  by  the  King 


took  their  seats;  and  Sir  James  'Jalrymple 
presided.  The  Club  attempted  to  induce  the 
advocates  to  absent  themselves  from  the  bar, 
and  entertained  some  hope  that  the  mob  would 
pull  the  judges  from  the  bench.  Rut  it  speedily 
became  clear  that  there  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  fees  than  of  lawyers  to  take 
them:  the  common  people  of  Edinburgh  were 
well  pleased  to  seo  again  a  tribunal  associated 
in  their  minds  with  the  dignity  and  prosperity 
of  their  city ;  and  by  many  signs  it  appeared 
that  the  false  and  greedy  faction  which  had 
commanded  a  majority  of  the  legislature  did 
not  command  a  majority  of  the  nation.* 


•The  history  of  Scotland  during  till"  autumn  will 
best  Htudiod  in  the  Levon  and  Meivdits 


vot.  in 
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CHAPTER  XI Y. 


rpWENTY-FOUR,  hours  before  the  war  in  Scot- 
[  land  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Dunkeld.  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  broke  up  at  Westminster.  The  Houses 
had  sate  ever  since  January  without  a  recess. 
The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  had  suffered  severely  from  heat  and  dis 
comfort;  and  the  health  of  many  members  bad 
given  way.  The  fruit  however  had  not  been 
proportioned  to  the  toil.  The  last  three  months 
»f  the  session  had  been  almost  entirely  wasted 
In  disputes,  which  have  left  no  trace  in  the  Sta¬ 
tute  Book.  The  progress  of  salutary  laws  had 
been  impeded,  sometimes  by  bickerings  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  sometimes  by 
bickerings  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

The  Revolution  had  scarcely  been  accom¬ 
plished  when  it  appeared  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  had  not  forgotten  what  they 
had  suffered  during  the  ascendency  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  aud  were  bent  ou  obtaining  both  repara¬ 
tion  and  reveuge.  Even  before  the  throne  was 
tilled,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  truth  of  the  frightful  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  concerning  the  death 
t>f  Essex.  The  committee,  which  consisted  of 
tealous  Whigs,  continued  its  inquiries  till  all 
reasonable  men  were  convinced  that  he  had 
fallen  by  his  own  hand,  and  till  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  were  de- 
nirous  that  the  investigation  should  be  carried 
no  further.*  Atonement  was  made,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  aud  the  families  of  some  other  victims,  who  were 
tUemselves  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power. 
Soon  after  the  Convention  had  been  turned  into 
a  Parliament,  a  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder 
of  Lord  llussell  was  presented  to  the  Peers,  was 
speedily  passed  by  them,  was  sent  down  to  the 
Lower  House,  aud  was  welcomed  there  with  no 
common  signs  of  emotion.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  sate  in  that  very  chamber  with  Rus¬ 
sell.  He  had  long  exercised  there  an  influence 
resembling  the  influence  which,  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  generation,  belonged  to  the  upright 
and  benevolent  Althorpe ;  an  influence  derived, 
not  from  superior  skill  in  debate  or  in  declama¬ 
tion,  but  from  spotless  integrity,  from  plain 
good  sense,  and  from  that  fraukness,  that  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  good  nature,  which  are  singularly 
graceful  and  winning  in  a  man  raised  by  birth 
and  fortune  high  above  his  fellows.  By  the 
Whigs  Russell  had  been  honoured  as  a  chief;  and 
his  political  adversaries  had  admitted  that,  when 
he  was  not  misled  by  associates  less  respectable 
and  more  artful  than  himself,  he  was  as  honest 
and  kiud-kearted  a  gentleman  as  any  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  manly  firmness  and  Christian  meek¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  met  death,  the  desolation 


*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  Feb.  5,  1G8S-9,  and  of  many 
subsequent  days ;  Braddon’s  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Earl 
of  Essex’s  Memory  and  Honour  Vindicated.  1690;  and  the 
Loudon  Gazettes  of  July  G1  and  August  4  aud  7.  1690.  in 
which  Lady  Essex  and  Burnet  publicly  contradicted 
Bi addon. 

f  Whether  the  attainder  of  Lord  Bussell  would,  if  un¬ 
reversed,  have  prevented  his  son  from  succeeding  to  the 
•»  of  is  a  difficult  question.  The  eld  .Earl  | 


of  his  noble  house,  the  misery  of  the  bereaved 
father,  the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphan 
children, ■(-  above  all,  the  union  of  womanly  ten¬ 
derness  and  angelic  patience  in  her  who  had 
been  dearest  to  the  brave  sufferer,  who  had  sate, 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  by  his  side  at  the  bar, 
who  had  cheered  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  and  who, 
on  his  last  day,  had  shared  with  him  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  great  sacrifice,  had  softened  the 
hearts  of  mauy  who  were  little  in  the  habit  of 
pitying  an  opponent.  That  Russell  had  many 
good  qualities,  that  he  had  meant  well,  that  he 
had  been  hardly  used,  was  now  admitted  even 
by  courtly  lawyers  who  had  assisted  in  shedding 
his  blood,  and  by  courtly  divines  who  had  done 
their  worst  to  blacken  his  reputation.  When, 
therefore,  the  parchment  which  annulled  his 
sentence  was  laid  on  the  table  of  that  assembly 
in  which,  eight  years  before,  his  face  and  his 
voice  bad  been  so  well  known,  the  excitement 
was  great.  One  old  Whig  member  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  overcome  by  his  feelings.  “  I 
cannot,”  he  said,  “name  my  Lord  Russell  with¬ 
out  disorder.  It  is  enough  to  name  him.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  more.”  Many  eyes  were  di¬ 
rected  towards  that  part  of  the  house  where 
Finch  sate.  The  highly  honourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  quitted  a  lucrative  office,  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  that  he  could  not  keep  it  withou  t 
supporting  the  dispensing  power,  and  the  con¬ 
spicuous  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  defence 
of  the  Bishops,  had  done  much  to  atone  for  his 
faults.  Yet,  on  this  day,  it  could  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself,  as 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  obtain  that  judgment 
which  was  now  to  be  solemnly  revoked.  He 
rose,  and  attempted  to  defend  his  conduct :  but 
neither  his  legal  acuteness,  nor  that  fluent  and 
sonorous  elocution  which  was.  in  his  family  a 
hereditary  gift,  and  of  which  none  of  his  family 
had  a  larger  share  than  himself,  availed  him  on 
this  occasion.  The  House  was  in  no  humour  to 
hear  him,  and  repeatedly  interrupted  him  by 
cries  of  “Order.”  He  had  been  treated,  he  was 
told,  with  great  indulgence.  No  accusation  had. 
been  brought  against  him.  Why  then  should 
he,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  himself,  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  dishonourable  imputations  on  an 
illustrious  name,  and  to  apologize  for  a  judicial 
murder?  He  was  forced  to  sit  down,  after  de¬ 
claring  that  he  meant  only  to  clear  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  kia 
professional  duty  ;  that  he  disclaimed  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  attacking  the  memory  of  Lord  Russell ; 
and  that  he  should  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  re¬ 
versing  of  the  attainder.  Before  the  House  rose 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  aud  would  have 
been  instantly  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
had  not  some  additions  and  omissions  been  pro- 


collected  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  age, 
which  may  still  be  seen  among  the  archives  at  "Woburn. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  these  opinions  is  signed  by 
I  Pemberton,  who  hail  presided  at  tin*  trial.  This  eirciuu 
i  stance  seems  to  prove  that  the  family  did  not  impute  to 
I  him  any  injnsticeor  cruelty;  aud  in  truth  he  had  behaved 
as  well  as  any  judge,  before  the  Revolution,  ever  behaved 
mi  a  similar  occasion. 
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posed,  which  would,  it  was  thought,  make  the 
reparation  more  complete.  The  amendments 
were  prepared  with  great  expedition  :  the  Lords 
agreed  to  them  •  and  -the  King  gladly  gave  his 
assent.* 

This  bill  was  soon  followed  by  three  other 
bills  which  annulled  three  wicked  and  infamous 
judgments,  the  judgment  against  Sidney,  the 
judgment  against  Cornish,  and  the  judgment 
against  Alice  Lisle  f 

Some  living  Whigs  obtained  without  difficulty 
redress  for  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  in 
the  ate  reign.  The  sentence  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Commons  It  was  resolved  that  the  scourg¬ 
ing  whuff)  ne  hid  undergone  was  cruel,  and 
that  ins  <i  gradation  was  of  no  legal  effect.  The 
latter  proposition  admitted  of  no  dispute:  for 
he  had  been  degraded  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  up  '  >ted  to  govern  the  diocese  of  London 
during  i  ipton’s  suspension.  Compton  had 
beeu  suspended  hy  a  decree  of  t lie  High  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  the  decrees  of  tin  High  Commis¬ 
sion  were  universally  acknowle  i a 1  ■  1  fo  be  nulli¬ 
ties.  Johnson  had  therefore  bet  '  -tripped  of 
his  robe  by  persons  who  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  Commons  requested  he  King 
to  compensate  the  sufferer  by  some  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  preferment  J  William,  howe.ver.  found  that 
he  could  not,  without  great  incouvenience.  grant 
this  request.  For  Johnson,  though  brave,  honest  J 
and  religious,  had  always  been  rash,  mutinous 
and  quarrelsome;  and,  since  he  had  endured 
for  his  opinions  a  martyrdom  more  terrible  than 
death,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  and  under¬ 
standing  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  as  disagreeable  to  Low  Churchmen  as  to 
High  Churchmen.  Like  too  many  other  men, 
who  are  not  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  right 
by  pleasure,  by  lucre  or  by  danger,  he  mistook 
the  impulses  of  his  pride  and  resentment  for 
the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  deceived  him¬ 
self  into  a  belief  that,  in  treating  friends  and 
foes  with  indiscriminate  insolence  and  asperity, 
he  was  merely  showing  his  Christian  faithful¬ 
ness  and  courage.  Burnet,  by  exhorting  him 
to  patience  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  made 
him  a  mortal  enemy.  “Tell  His  Lordship,” 
said  the  inflexible  priest,  “to  mind  his  own  bu¬ 
siness,  and  to  let  me  look  after  mine.”  g  It 
soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  Johnson  was 
mad.  He  accused  Burnet  of  being  the  author 
of  the  report,  and  avenged  himself  by  writing 
Libels  so  violent  that  they  strongly  confirmed 
the  imputation  which  they  were  meant  to  re¬ 
fute.  The  King,  therefore,  thought  it  better 
to  give  out  of  his  own  revenue  a  Liberal  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  wrongs  which  the  Commons 
had  brought  to  his  notice  than  to  place  an  ec¬ 
centric  and  irritable  man  in  a  situation  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  public  trust.  Johnson  was  gratified 


with  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
I  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  for  two  lives. 
His  son  was  also  provided  for  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  || 

While  the  Commons  were  considering  the 
case  of  Johnson,  the  Lords  were  scrutinizing 
with  severity  the  proceedings  which  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  instituted  against  one  of  their 
own  order,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  judges 
who  had  passed  sentence  on  him  were  strictly 
interrogated ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed  de¬ 
claring  that  in  his  case  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage  had  been  infringed,  and  that  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  in  punishing  a  hasty  blow  by 
a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  had  violated 
common  justice  and  the  Great  Charter,  jf 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  in  thinking  that 
some  public  reparation  was  due.  But  the 
fiercest  passions  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
soon  roused  by  the  noisy  claims  of  a  wretch 
whose  sufferings,  great  as  they  might  seem,  ha  l 
been  trifling  when  compared  with  his  crimes. 
Oates  had  come  back,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
place  of  punishment,  to  haunt  the  spots  which 
had  been  polluted  by  his  guilt.  The  three 
years  and  a  half  which  followed  his  scourging 
he  had  passed  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate, 
except  when  on  certain  days,  the  anniversaries 
of  his  perjuries,  he  had  been  brought  forth 
and  set  on  the  pillory.  He  was  still,  however, 
regarded  by  many  fanatics  as  a  martyr;  aud  ic 
was  said  that  they  were  able  so  far  to  corrupt 
his  keepers  that,  in  spite  of  positive  orders  from 
the  government,  his  sufferings  were  mitigated 
by  many  indulgences.  While  offenders,  who, 
compared  with  him,  were  innocent,  grew  lean 
on  the  prison  allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended 
by  turkeys  and  chines,  capons  and  sucking  pigs, 
venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  claret,  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  zealous  I’rotestauts  **  When  Janies  had 
fled  from  Whitehall,  and  wben  London  was  in 
confusion,  it  was  moved,  in  the  council  Of  Lords 
which  had  provisionally  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs,  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  rejected  :  j-f  but  the  gaolers,  not 
knowing  whom  to  obey  in  that  time  of  anarchy, 
and  desiring  to  conciliate  a  man  who  had  once 
been,  and  might  perhaps  again  be,  a  terrible 
enemy,  allowed  their  prisoner  to  go  freely  about 
the  town. His  uneven  legs  and  his  hideous 
face,  made  more  hideous  by  the  shearing  whicn 
his  ears  had  undergone,  were  now  again  seen 
every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Couit 
of  Requests. ££  He  fastened  himself  on  his  old 
patrons,  and,  in  that  drawl  which  he  affected 
as  a  mark  of  gentility,  gave  them  the  history 
of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  hopes.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  he  said,  that  now,  when  the  good  can?e 
was  triumphant,  the  discoverer  of  the  plot  could 
be  overlooked.  “Charles  gave  me  nine  hundred 


*  Grey’s  Debates,  March,  1688-9. 

f  The  Acts  which  reversed  the  attainders  of  Russell. 
Sidney.  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle  were  private  Acts  Only 
the  titles  therefore  are  printed  in  the  statute  Book;  but 
tlic  Acts  will  be  luuud  in  Howells  Collection  of  state 

t  Oommons’ Journals,  June  24. 1689. 

S  Johnson  tells  this  story  himself  in  Ills  strange  pamph¬ 
let  entitled.  Notes  upon  the  Ph.euix  Eihtlou  ot  the  las- 

toral  letter.  1C94.  .  T  i 

l|  Some  Memorials  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  hi*  works,  1.10. 

^  Lords’  Journals,  May  lo> 


**  North’s  Examen,  224.  North’s  evidence  is  confirmed 
by  several  contemporary  squibs  in  prose  and  verse,  ace 
also  the  eikojv  0poro\oiyov,  1097. 

ff  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

£  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Oates’s  sIkojv  Paai\iKrj . 

%  In  a  ballad  of  the  time  are  the  following  lines: 

“  Come  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pitiful  moan. 

All  you  that  have  ears,  when  the  Doctor  lias  none. 
These  lines  must  have  beeu  in  Mason's  head  when  he 
wrote  the  couplet — 

“  Witness,  ye  Ilills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scots,  Shehheares; 

Hark  to  my  call:  for  some  of  you  have  ears.” 
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pounds  a  year.  Sure  William  will  give  me 
more.’’  * 

In  a  few  weeks  he  brought  his  sentence  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  of  error. 
This  is  a  species  of  appeal  which  raises  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact.  The  Lords,  while  sitting  judicially 
«n  the  writ  of  error,  were  not  competent  to  ex¬ 
mine  whether  the  verdict  which  pronounced 
dates  guilty  was  or  was  not  according  to  the 
evidence.  All  that  they  had  to  consider  was 
whether,  the  verdict  being  supposed  to  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence,  the  judgment  was 
legal.  But  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for 
a  tribunal  composed  of  veteran  magistrates,  and 
was  almost  impossible  for  an  assembly  of  noble¬ 
men  who  were  all  strongly  biassed  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  and  among  whom  there  was  at 
that  time  not  a  single  person  whose  mind  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
to  look  steadily  at  the  mere  point  of  law,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  the  view  of  one  party,  a  party  which 
even  among  the  Whig  peers  was  probably  a  mi¬ 
nority,  the  appellant  was  a  man  who  had  ren¬ 
dered  inestimable  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  religion,  and  who  had  been  requited  by 
long  confinement,  by  degrading  exposure,  and 
by  torture  not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shud¬ 
der.  The  majority  of  the  House  more  justly 
regarded  him  as  the  falsest,  the  most  malignant 
and  the  most  impudent  being  that  had  ever  dis¬ 
graced  the  human  form.  The  sight  of  that 
brazen  forehead,  the  accents  of  that  lying 
tongue,  deprived  them  of  all  mastery  over 
themselves.  Many  of  them  doubtless  remem¬ 
bered  with  shame  and  remorse  that  they  had 
been  his  dupes,  and  that,  on  the  very  last  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  had  stood  before  them,  he  had 
by  perjury  induced  them  to  shed  the  blood  of 
cue  of  their  own  illustrious  order.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  like  these  would  act 
with  the  cold  impartiality  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Before  they  came  to  any  decision  on  the  legal 
question  which  Titus  had  brought  before  them, 
they  picked  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  him. 
He  had  published  a  paper  magnifying  his  merits 
Bud  his  sufferings.  The  Lords  found  out  some 
pretence  for  calling  this  publication  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  sent  him  to  the  Marshalsea. 
lie  petitioned  to  be  released  ;  but  an  objection 
was  raised  to  his  petition.  He  had  described 
himself  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  their  lord¬ 
ships  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  He 
was  brought  to  their  bar,  and  asked  where  he 
had  graduated.  He  answered,  “At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Salamanca.”  This  was  no  new  instance 
of  his  mendacity  and  effrontery.  His  Sala¬ 
manca  degree  had  been,  during  many  years,  a 
favourite  theme  of  all  the  Tory  satirists  from 
Dryden  downwards;  and  even  on  the  Continent 
the  Salamanca  Doctor  was  a  nickname  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use. I  The  Lords,  in  their  hatred  of 
Oates,  so  far  forgot  their  own  dignity  as  to  treat 
this  ridiculous  matter  seriously.  They  ordered 
him  to  efface  from  his  petition  the  words, 

‘  Doctor  of  Divinity.”  He  replied  that  he 


*  North’s  Examen,  224,  254.  North  says  “six  hundred 
a  year.”  But  I  lmvo  taken  the  larger  sum  from  the  im¬ 
pudent  petition  which  Oates  addressed  to  the  Commons, 
July  25,  1689.  See  the  Journals. 


could  not  in  conscience  do  it  and  he  was 
cordingly  sent  back  to  gaol.J 

These  preliminary  proceedings  indicated  not 
obscurely  what  the  fate  of  the  writ  of  error  would 
be.  The  counsel  for  Oates  had  been  heard.  No 
counsel  appeared  against  him.  The  Judges  were 
required  to  give  their  opinions.  Nine  of  them 
were  in  attendance  ;  and  among  the  nine  were 
the  Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
The  unanimous  answer  of  these  grave,  learned 
and  upright  magistrates  was  that  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  was  not  competent  to  degrade  a 
priest  from  his  snored  office,  or  to  pass  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  perpetual  imprisonment :  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  judgment  against  Oates  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  ought  to  be  reversed.  The  Lords 
should  undoubtedly  have  considered  themselves 
as  bound  by  this  opinion.  That  they  knew  Oates 
to  be  the  worst  of  men  was  nothing  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  To  them,  sitting  as  a  court  of  justice,  he 
ought  to  have  been  merely  a  John  of  Styles  or  a 
John  of  Nokes.  But  their  indignation  was  vio¬ 
lently  excited.  Their  habits  were  not  those 
which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of  judicial 
duties.  The  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on 
matters  to  which  no  allusion  ought  to  have  been 
made.  Not  a  single  peer  ventured  to  affirm  that 
the  judgment  was  legal :  but  much  was  said 
about  the  odious  character  of  the  appellant, 
about  the  impudent  accusation  which  he  had 
brought  against  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and 
about  the  evil  consequences  which  might  fol¬ 
low  if  so  bad  a  man  were  capable  of  being  a 
witness.  “  There  is  only  one  way,”  said  the 
Lord  President,  “in  which  I  can  consent  to  re¬ 
verse  the  fellow’s  sentence.  He  has  been  whip¬ 
ped  from  Aldgate  to  Tyburn.  He  ought  to  be 
whipped  from  Tyburn  back  to  Aldgate.”  The 
question  was  put.  Twenty -three  peers  voted 
for  reversing  the  judgment ;  thirty-five  for  af¬ 
firming  it.  | 

This  decision  produced  a  great  sensation,  and 
not  without  reason.  A  question  was  now  raised 
which  might  justly  excite  the.  anxiety  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom.  That  question  was  whether 
the  highest  tribunal,  the  tribunal  on  which,  in 
the  last  resort,  depended  the  most  precious  in¬ 
terests  of  every  English  subject,  was  at  liberty 
to  decide  judicial  questions  on  other  than  judi¬ 
cial  grounds,  and  to  withhold  from  a  suitor  what 
was  admitted  to  be  his  legal  right,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  his  moral  character.  That 
the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ought  not  'o  be 
suffered  to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  under  the 
forms  of  ordinary  justice,  was  strongly  felt  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Somers.  With 
him.  and  with  those  who  reasoned  like  him,  were, 
on  this  occasion,  allied  many  weak  and  hot¬ 
headed  zealots  who  still  regarded  Oates  as  a 
public  benefactor,  and  who  imagined  that  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  Popish  plot  was  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
On  the  very  morning  after  the  decision  of  the 
Peers  had  been  pronounced,  keen  reflections 
were  thrown,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
justice  of  their  lordships.  Three  days  later,  the 


|  Van  Citters,  in  his  despatches  to  the  States  General, 
uses  this  nickname  quite  gravely, 
f  Lords’  Journals,  May  30,  1689. 

\  Lords’  Journals,  May  31,  1689;  Commons’ Journals, 
Aug.  2;  North’s  Examen,  224;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary 
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subject  was  brought  forward  by  a  Whig  Privy  I  that  they  wore  in  the  wrong, 
Councillor,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  member  for  i  determined 
Cattle  Rising.  He  was  one  of  the  Berkshire 
branch  of  his  noble  family,  a  branch  which  en¬ 


joyed.  in  that  age,  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  wonderfully  fertile  of  bad  rhymers.  The 
poetry  of  the  Berkshire  Howards  was  the  jest 
ofthi-ee  generations  of  satirists.  The  mirth  be¬ 
gan  with  the  first  representation  of  the  Rehear¬ 
sal,  and  continued  down  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  Dunciad.*  But  Sir  Robert,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  verses,  and  of  some  foibles  and  vanities 
which  had  caused  him  to  be  brought  on  the 
stage  under  the  name  of  Sir  Positive  Atall,  had 
in  parliament  the  weight  which  a  stanch  party 
man,  of  ample  fortune,  of  illustrious  nnnie,  of 
ready  utterance,  and  of  resolute  spirit,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  possess-!  When  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  case  of 
Oates,  some  Tories,  animated  by  the  same  pas¬ 
sions  which  had  prevailed  in  the  other  House, 
received  him  with  loud  hisses.  In  spite  of  this 
most  unparliamentary  insult,  he  persevered; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  was  with 
him.  Some  orators  extolled  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  Oates:  others  dwelt  much  on  a  pre¬ 
vailing  rumour,  that  the  solicitors  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  had 
distributed  large  sums  of  money  among  the  jury¬ 
men.  These  were  topics  on  which  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  illegal  was  a  proposition  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  dispute.  The  most  eminent  law¬ 
yers  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that, 
on  this  point,  they  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion  given  by  the  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Those  who  had  hissed  when  the  subject 
was  introduced,  were  so  effectually  cowed  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division  :  and 
a  bill  annulling  the  sentence  was  brought  in, 
without  any  opposition.! 

The  Lords  were  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
To  retract  was  not  pleasant.  To  engage  in  a 
contest  with  the  Lower  House,  on  a  question  on 
which  that  House  was  clearly  in  the  right,  and 
was  backed  at  once  by  the  opinions  of  the  sages 
of  the  law,  and  by  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
might  be  dangerous.  It  was  thought  expedient 
to  take  a  middle  course.  An  address  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King,  requesting  him  to  pardon 
Oates. \  But  this  concession  only  made  bad 
worse.  Titus  had,  like  every  other  human  be¬ 
ing,  a  right  to  justice  :  but  he,  was  not  a  proper 
object  of  mercy.  If  the  judgment  against  him 
was  illegal,  it  ought  to  have  been  reversed.  If 
it  was  legal,  there  was  no  ground  for  remitting 
any  part  of  it.  The  Commons,  very  properly, 
persisted,  passed  their  bill,  and  sent  it  up  to 
the  Peers.  Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable 
part  was  the  preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only 
that  the  judgment  was  illegal,  a  proposition 
which  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record  to  be 
true,  but  also  that  the  verdict  was  corrupt,  a 
proposition  which,  whether  true  or  false,  was 
not  proved  by  any  evidence  at,  all. 

The  Lords  were  in  a  great  strait.  They  knew 


*  Sir  Robert  was  the  original  hero  of  tlic  Rehearsal,  and 
was  called  Rilhon.  In  the  remodelled  Dunciad,  l'ope  in¬ 
serted  the  lines — 

“  Ami  highborn  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 

With  Fool  of  Quality  completes  the  «ptire.” 

Pope's  highborn  Howard  was  Kdward  Howard,  the  author 
of  the  British  Princes. 


Yet  they  were 
not  to  proclaim,  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  that  they  hnd,  in  their  judicial  capa¬ 
city,  been  guilty  of  injustice.  They  again  tried 
a  middle  course.  The  preamble  was  softened 
down  ;  a  clause  was  added  which  provided  that 
Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  being  a 
witness;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned 
to  the  Commons. 

The  Commons  were  not  satisfied.  They  re¬ 
jected  the  amendments,  and  demanded  a  free 
conference.  Two  eminent  Tories,  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,  took  their  seats  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  as  managers  for  the. .Lords'.  With  them 
was  joined  Burnet.,  vhrv-o  Well  known  hatred 
of  Poperv  was  HJiely  to  give  weight  to  what  he 
might  sav  on  s'idh  an  occasion.  Somers  was  the 
chief  orator  on  the  other  side:  and  to  his  pen 
we  owe  a  gingulavly  lucid  and  interesting  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  debate. 

The  Lords  frankly  owned  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended.  They  knew  it  to  be  illegal,  and  had 
known  it  to  be  so  even  when  they  affirmed  it,. 
But  they  had  acted  for  the  best.  They  accused 
Oates  of  bringing  an  impudently  false  accusa¬ 
tion  against.  Queen  Catherine:  they  mentioned 
other  instances  of  his  villany :  and  they  asked 
whether  such  a  man  ought,  still  to  be  capable 
of  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  Tho 
only  excuse  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be 
made  for  him  was,  that,  he  was  insane:  and  in 
truth,  the  incredible  insolence  and  absurdity  of 
bis  behaviour  when  he  was  last  before  them 
seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  brain  bad 
been  turned,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  lives  of  other  men.  The  Lords  could 
not  thorefore  degrade  themselves  hy  expressly 
rescinding  what  they  had  done:  nor  could  they 
consent  to  pronounce  the  verdict  corrupt  on  no 
better  evidence  than  common  report. 

The  reply  was  complete  and  triumphant. 
“Oates  is  now  the  smallest,  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  has,  Your  Lordships  say,  falsely  ac¬ 
cused  the  Queen  Dowager  and  other  innocent 
persons.  Be  it  so.  This  hill  gives  him  no  in¬ 
demnity.  We  are  quite  willing  that,  if  he  ’S 
gniltv,  he  shall  he  punished.  But  for  him  and 
for  all  Englishmen  we  demand  that  punishment 
shall  be  regulated  by  law,  and  not  by  the  arb  - 
trary  discretion  of  any  tribunal.  We  demand 
that,,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  before  Your  Lord- 
ships.  you  shall  give  judgment  on  it  according 
to  the  known  customs  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 
We  deny  that  vou  have  any  right,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  plaintiff  or  the  political  effect  of  a 
decision.  It.  is  acknowledged  by  yourselves 
that  you  have,  merely  because  yon  thought  ill 
of  this  man.  affirmed  a  judgment  which  you 
knew  to  he  illegal.  Against  this  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power  the  Commons  protest;  and  they 
hope  that  yon  will  now  redeem  what  yon  mint 
!  fee)  to  be  an  error.  Your  Lordships  intimate  a 
suspicion  tbn*  Oates  ix  mad.  That  a  man  is 
mad  may  be  a  v"ry  g;od  reason  for  not  pnni->- 


f  Kpv  to  the  ftr-l.p.RrflMl ;  »c''njMvpi Vs  Lo  *  “ 

Pf-pvH,  May  5.  8,  1668:  Evelyn,  F--.  1*. 

♦  (Voy’s  Debates  and  '*  ^  -  -TT-* 

11,  1689. 
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ing  bim  at  all.  But  how  it  can  be  a  reason  for 
inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which  would  be 
illegal  even  if  he  were  sane,  the  Commons  do 
not  comprehend.  Your  Lordships  think  that 
you  should  not  be  justified  in  calling  a  verdict 
c'orrup .  which  has  not  been  legally  proved  to  be 
Is  i.  Suffer  us  to  remind  you  that  you  have  two 
instinct  functions  to  perform.  You  are  judges; 
and  you  are  legislators.  When  you  judge,  your 
duty  is  strictly  to  follow  the  law.  When  you 
legislate,  you  may  properly  take  facts  from 
common  fame.  You  invert  'this  rule.  You  are 
lax  in  the  wrong  place,  and  scrupulous  in  the 
wrong  place.  As  judges,  you  break  through 
» lie  law  for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  xnivenience. 
As  legislators,  you  will  not  admit  any  fact  with¬ 
out  such  technical  proof  as  it  is  rarely  possible 
for  legislators  to  obtain.”* 

This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  an¬ 
swered.  The  Commons  were  evidently  flushed 
with  their  victory  in  the  argument,  and  proud 
of  the  appearance  which  Somers  had  made  in 
the  Painted  Chamber.  They  particularly 
charged  him  to  see  that  the  report  which  he  had 
made  of  the  conference  was  accurately  entered 
in  the  Journals.  The  Lords  very  wisely  ab¬ 
stained  from  inserting  in  their  records  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  debate  in  which  they  had  been  so 
signally  discomfited.  But,  though  conscious  of 
their  fault  and  ashamed  of  it,  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  public  penance  by  owning,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  injustice  The  minority  was,  however,  strong. 
The  resolution  to  adhere  was  carried  by  only 
twelve  votes,  of  which  ten  were  proxies.-) 
Twenty-one  Peers  protested  The  bill  dropped. 
J.'wo  Masters  in  Chancery  were  sent  to  announce 
■othe  Commons  the  final  resolution  of  the  Peers. 
Ihe  Commons  thought  this  proceeding  unjustifia¬ 
ble  in  substance  and  uucuurteous  m  form  They 
determined  to  remonstrate  ;  ami  Somers  drew  up 
.an  excellent  manifesto,  in  which  the  vile  name 
of  Oates  was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  Upper  House  was  with  gre^t  earnestness 
and  gravity  exhorted  to  treat  judicial  questions 
judicially,  and  not,  under  pretence  of  adminis¬ 
tering  law,  to  make  law.  |  The  wretched  man, 
who  had  now  a  second  time  thrown  the  political 
world  into  confusion,  received  a  pardon,  and 
was  set  at  liberty.  His  friends  in  the  Lower 
House  moved  an  address  to  the  Throne,  re¬ 
questing  that  a  pension  sufficient  for  his  support 
might  be  granted  to  him.$  He  was  consequently 
allowed  about  three  hundred  a  year,  a  sum 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  acceptance, 
and  which  he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of  dis¬ 
appointed  greediness. 

From  the  dispute  about  Oates  sprang  another 
dispute,  which  mighthave  produced  very  serious 
consequences.  The  instrument  which  had  de¬ 
clared  William  and  Mary  King  and  Queen  was 
a  revolutionary  instrument.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law, 
and  had  never  received  the  royal  sanction.  It 


*  Commons’  Journals,  Aug.  2, 16S9:  Dutch  Ambassadors 
Extraordinary  to  the  States  General,  July  30  (Aug.  9). 

f  Lords’  Journals,  July  30,  1089;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary;  Clarendon’s  Diary.  July  31,  1689. 

|  See  the  Commons’  Journals  of  July  31  and  August 
13.  16S9. 

2  Commons’  Journals.  August  20. 

I  Lords’  Journals,  July  31.  1689:  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary;  Clarendon’s  Diary.  July  31.  16S9. 

|  See  the  Commons’  journals  of  July  31,  and  August 
13,  1039. 
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was  evidently  desirable  that  this  great  contract 
'between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  this 
titledeed  by  which  the  King  held  his  throne  and 
the  people  their  liberties,  should  be  put  into  a 
strictly  regularform.  The  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  therefore  turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  speedily  passed  the  Commons ; 
but  in  the  Lords  difficulties  arose. 

The  declaration  had  settled  the  crown,  first 
on  William  and  Mary  jointly,  then  on  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  two,  then  on  Mary’s  posterity,  ilien 
on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and,  lastly,  on  the 
posterity  of  William  by  any  other  wife  than 
Mary.  The  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  Declaration.  Who  was 
to  succeed  if  Mary,  Anne,  and  William  should 
all  die  without  posterity,  was  left  in  uncertainty. 
Yet  the  event  for  which  no  provision  was  made 
was  far  from  improbable.  Indeed  it  really 
came  to  pass.  William  had  never  had  a  child. 
Anne  had  repeatedly  been  a  mother,  but  had 
no  child  living.  It  would  not  be  very  strange 
if,  in  a  few  months,  disease,  war,  or  treason 
should  remove  all  those  who  stood  in  the  entail. 
In  wbat  state  would  the  country  then  be  left  ? 
To  whom  would  allegiance  be  due  ?  The  bill 
indeed  contained  a  clause  which  excluded  Pa¬ 
pists  from  the  throne.  But  would  such  a  clause 
supply  the  place  of  a  clause  designating  the  suc¬ 
cessor  by  name  ?  W hat  if  the  next  heir  should 
be  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  not  three 
months  old?  It  would  be  absurd  to  call  such 
an  infant  a  Papist.  Was  he  then  to  be  proclaimed 
King  ?  Or  was  the  crown  to  be  in  abeyance  till 
he  came  to  an  age  at  which  he  might  be  capable 
of  choosing  a  religion?  Might  not  the  most 
honest  and  the  most  intelligent  men  be  in  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  regard  him  as  their  Sove¬ 
reign?  And  to  whom  could  they  look  for  a 
solution  of  this  doubt  ?  Parliament  there  would 
be  none:  for  the  Parliament  would  expire  with 
the  prince  who  had  convoked  it  There  would 
be  mere  anarchy,  anarchy  which  might  end  iu 
the  destruction  of  the  monatchy,  or  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  public  liberty.  For  these  weighty 
reasons,  Burnet,  at  William’s  suggestion,  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  crown 
should,  failing  heirs  of  His  Majesty’s  body,  be 
entailed  on  an  undoubted  Protestant,  Sophia, 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  James  the  First,  and  daughter  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Lords  unanimously  assented  to  this 
amendment:  but  the  Commons  unanimously  re¬ 
jected  it.  The  cause  of  the  rejection  no  corn- 
temporary  writer  has  satisfactorily  explained. 
One  Whig  historian  talks  of  the  machinations 
of  the  republicans,  another  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Jacobites.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
four-fifths  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  neither  Jacobites  nor  republicans.  Yet 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  the  Lower  House 
in  favour  of  the  clausewhich  in  the  Upper  House 
had  beeu  carried  by  acclamation.**  The  most 


**  Oldmixon  accuses  the  Jacobites.  Burnet  the  republi¬ 
cans.  Though  Burnet  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  tliis  question,  his  account  of  what  passed  is 
grossly  inaccurate.  He  says  that  the  clause  was  warmly 
debated  in  the  Commons,  and  tiiat  Hampden  spoke  strongly 
for  it.  But  we  learn  from  the  Journals  (June  10,  1089) 
that  it  was  rejected  wmiiw  C' ‘Utruinc.ru if.  The  Dutch 
Ambassadors  describe  it  as‘-een  propositie  ’twelck  go«n 
ingressie  schyut  te  sullen  viuden.” 
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probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  gross 
fuju-tice  which  had  been  committed  in  the  case 
ot  Oates  had  irritated  the  Commons  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
quarrel  with  the  Peers.  A  conference  was  held. 
Neither  assembly  would  give  way.  While  the 
dispute  was  hottest,  an  event  took  place  which, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  would  have  restored 
harmony.  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  child 
was  baptized  at  Hampton  Court  with  great  pomp, 
and  with  many  signs  of  public  joy.  William 
was  one  of  the  sponsors.  The  other  was  the 
accomplished  Dorset,  whose  roof  had  given 
shelter  to  the  Princess  in  her  distress.  The  King 
bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godson,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  splendid  circle  assembled  round 
the  font  that  the  little  William  was  henceforth  to 
be  called  Duke  of  Gloucester.*  The  birth  of  this 
child  had  greatly  diminished  the  risk  against 
Which  the  Lords  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard.  They  might  therefore  have  retracted 
with  a  good  grace.  But  their  pride  had  been 
wounded  by  the  severity  with  which  their  deci¬ 
sion  on  Oates’s  writ  of  error  had  been  censured 
in  the  Painted  Chamber.  They  had  been  plainly 
told  across  the  table  that,  they  were  unjust 
judges;  and  the  imputation  was  not  the  less 
irritating  because  they  were  conscious  that  it 
was  deserved.  They  refused  to  make  any  con¬ 
cession  ;  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  suffered  to 
drop.+ 

But  the  most  exciting  question  of  this  long 
and  stormy  session  was,  what  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  those  men  who  had,  during  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  and  the  Revolution,  been  the  advisers 
or  the  tools  of  Charles  and  James.  It  was  happy 
for  England  that,  at  this  crisis,  a  prince  who 
belonged  to  neither  of  her  factions,  who  loved 
neither,  who  hated  neither,  and  who,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  design,  wished  to 
make  use  of  both,  was  the  moderator  between 
them. 

The  two  parties  were  now  in  a  position  closely 
resembling  that  in  which  they  had  been  twenty 
eight  years  before.  The  party  indeed  which 
had  then  been  undermost  was  now  uppermost: 
but  the  analogy  between  the  situations  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  that  can  be  found  in  history. 
Both  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  were 
accomplished  by  coalitions.  At  the  Restoration, 
those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly  zealous  for 
liberty  assisted  to  re-establish  monarchy  :  at  the 
Revolution  those  politicians  who  were  peculiarly 
zealous  for  monarchy  assisted  to  vindicate  lib¬ 
erty.  The  Cavalier  would,  at  the  former  con¬ 
jecture,  have  beenable  to  effectnothing  without 
the  help  of  Puritans  who  had  fought  for  the 
Covenant;  nor  would  the  Whig,  at  the  latter 
conjuncture,  have  offered  a  successful  resistance 
to  arbitrary  power,  had  he  not  been  backed  by 
men  who  had  a  very  short  time  before  condemned 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power  as  a  deadly  sin. 
Conspicuous  among  those  by  whom,  in  1060,  the 
royal  family  was  brought  back,  were  llullis,  who 
had  in  the  days  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles  the 
first  held  down  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  main 
force,  while  Black  Rod  knocked  for  admission 


*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  1,  1089;  Narcissus  Luttrcll’s 
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t  The  history  of  this  Bill  may  be  traced  in  the  Journals 
of  the  two  Houses,  und  iu  Grey’s  Debates 
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in  vain;  Ingoldsby,  whose  name  was  subscribed 
to  the  memorable  death  warrant;  and  Prvnne, 
whose  ears  Laud  had  cut  off',  and  who,  in  return, 
had  borne  the  chief  part  in  cutting  off1  Land's 
head.  Among  the  seven  who,  in  1688,  signed 
the  invitation  to  William,  were  Compton,  who 
had  long  enforced  the  duty  of  obeying  Nero  ; 
Danby,  who  had  been  impeached  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish  military  despotism  ;  and  Lurnley, 
whose  bloodhounds  had  tracked  Monmouth  to 
that  sad  last  hidiug  place  among  the  fern.  Both 
in  1660  and  in  1688,  while  the  ’ate  of  the  nation 
still  hung  in  the  balance,  forgiveness  was  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  hostile  factions.  On  both 
occasions  the  reconciliation,  which  had  seemed 
to  be  cordial  in  the  hour  of  danger,  proved  false 
and  hollow  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  As  soon  as 
Charles  the  Second  was  at  Whitehall,  the  Cava¬ 
lier  forgot  the  good  service  recently  done  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  remembered  only  their  ol  1 
offences.  As  soon  as  William  was  King,  too 
many  of  the  Whigs  began  to  demand  vengeance 
for  all  that  they  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories. 
On  both  occasions  the  Sovereign  foupd  it  difficult 
to  save  the  vanquished  party  from  the  fury  of 
his  triumphant  supporters;  and  on  both  occa¬ 
sions  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their 
revenge  murmured  bitterly  ngainst  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  been  so  weak  and  ungrateful  as 
to  protect  its  foes  against  its  friends. 

So  early  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  William 
called  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  quieting  the  public  mind  by  an  am¬ 
nesty.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  a  bill  of 
general  pardon  and  oblivion  would  be  as  speedily 
as  possible  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that 
no  exceptions  would  be  made,  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
public  justice  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
The  Commons  unanimously  agreed  to  thank  him 
for  this  instance  of  his  paternal  kindness,  cue 
they  suffered  many  weeks  to  pass  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wish.  When  at  length  the  subject  was  re¬ 
sumed,  it  was  resumed  in  such  a  manner  as 
plainly  showed  that  the  majority  had  no  real  in¬ 
tention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  suspense  which 
embittered  the  lives  of  all  those  Tories  who 
were  conscious  that,  in  their  zeal  for  preroga¬ 
tive,  they  had  sometimes  over-stepped  the  exact 
line  traced  by  law.  Twelve  categories  were 
framed,  some  of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to 
include  tens  of  thousands  of  delinquents;  and 
the  House  resolved  that,  under  every  one  of 
these  categories,  some  exceptions  should  be 
made.  Then  came  the  examination  into  the  cases 
of  individuals.  Numerous  culprits  and  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  the  bar.  The  debates  were 
long  nnd  sharp;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  work  was  interminable.  The  summer 
glided  away  :  the  autumn  was  approaching:  the 
session  could  not  last  much  longer  ;  and  of  the 
twelve  distinct  inquisitions,  which  the  Commons 
had  resolved  to  institute,  only  three  had  been 
brought  to  a  close.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the 
bill  drop  for  that  year.  J 

Among  the  many  offenders  whose  names  were 


J  Pee  Grey’s  Debates,  anti  the  ConrnciiH’  Journals  from 
March  to  July.  The  twelve  n  *s  will  be  found 

the  Journals  ol  the  und  29 ill  ol  May,  and  of  the  bth  of 
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mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  was  I 
one  who  stood  alone  and  unapproached  in  guilt  | 
and  infamy,  and  whom  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
equally  willing  to  leave  to  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law.  On  that  terrible  day  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Irish  Night,  the  roar  of  a  great 
city  disappointed  of  its  revenge  had  followed 
Jeffreys  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  Tower.  His 
imprisonment  was  not  strictly  legal:  but  he  at 
first  accepted  with  thanks  and  blessings  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  those  dark  walls,  made  famous  by 
so  many  crimes  and  sorrows,  afforded  him  against 
the  fury  of  the  multitude.*  Soon,  however,  he 
became  sensible  that  his  life  was  still  in  immi¬ 
nent  peril.  For  a  time  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
would  liberate  him  from  his  confinement,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  steal  away  to  some 
foreign  country,  and  to  hide  himself  with  part 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the  detestation  of 
mankind :  but,  till  the  government  was  settled, 
there  was  no  Court  competent  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  settled,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended. j-  Whether  the  legal  guilt  of 
murder  could  be  brought  home  to  Jeffreys  may 
be  doubted.  But  he  was  morally  guilty  of  so 
many  murders  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
way  of  reaching  his  life,  a  retrospective  Act  of 
Attainder  would  have  been  clamorously  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  nation.  A  disposition  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  fallen  has  never  been  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  Englishmen:  but  the  hatred  of 
which  Jeffreys  was  the  object  was  without  a 
parallel  in  our  history,  and  partook buttoo  largely 
of  the  savageness  of  his  own  nature.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  where  he  was  concerned,  were  as  cruel  as 
himself,  and  exulted  in  his  misery  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  exult  in  the  misery  of  con¬ 
victs  listening  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  of 
families  clad  in  mourning.  The  rabble  congre¬ 
gated  before  his  deserted  mansion  in  Duke 
Street,  and  read  on  the  door,  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  bills  which  announced  the  sale 
of  his  property.  Even  delicate  women,  who 
had  tears  for  highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  him. 
The  lampoons  on  him  which  were  hawked  about 
the  town  were  distinguished  by  an  atrocity  rare 
even  in  those  days.  Hanging  would  be  too 
mild  a  death  for  him  :  a  grave  under  the  gibbet 
too  respectable  a  resting  place  :  he  ought  to  be 
whipped  to  death  at  the  cart’s  tail :  he  ought  to 
be  tortured  like  an  Indian :  he  ought  to  be  de¬ 
voured  alive.  The  street  poets  portioned  out 
all  his  joints  with  cannibal  ferocity,  and  com¬ 
puted  how  many  pounds  of  steaks  might  be 
cut  frcm  his  well  fattened  carcass.  Nay,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  was  such  that,  in  language 
seldom  heard  in  England,  they  proclaimed  their 
wish  that  he  might  go  to  the  place  of  wailing 
end  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  to  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched  They 
exhorted  him  to  hang  himself  in  his  garters, 
and  to  cut  his  throat  with  his  razor.  They  put 


*  Halifax  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
f  The  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lonl  Jeffreys;  Finch’s 
•peech  in  Gray’s  D<  bates,  March  1,  1688-9. 

+  See.  amonp:  many  other  pieces.  Jeffreyp’s  Elegy,  the 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  exposing  to  him  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people,  the  Elegy  on  Dangerfield,  DnngerfienTs 
Ghost  to  Jeffreys,  the  Humble  Petition  of  Widows  and 
latherless  Chil  Iren  in  the  VV est,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Dis- 


up  horrible  prayers  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
repent,  that  he  might  die  the  same  hardhearted, 
wicked  Jeffreys  that  he  had  lived.  J  His  spirit, 
as  mean  in  adversity  as  insolent  and  inhuman  in 
prosperity,  sank  down  under  the  load  of  public 
abhorrence.  His  constitution,  originally  bad, 
and  much  impaired  by  intemperance,  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  distress  and  anxiety.  He  wag 
tormented  by  a  cruel  internal  disease,  which  the 
most  skilful  surgeons  of  that  age  were  seldom 
able  to  relieve.  One  solace  wasleft  to  him,  brandy. 
Even  when  he  had  causes  to  try  and  councils  to 
attend,  he  had  seldom  gone  to  bed  sober.  Now, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  save 
terrible  recollections  and  terrible  forebodings, 
be  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  his 
favourite  vice.  Many  believed  him  to  be  bent 
on  shortening  his  life  by  excess.  He  thought 
it  better,  they  said,  to  go  off  in  a  drunken  fit 
than  to  be  hacked  by  Ketch,  or  torn  limb  from 
limb  by  the  populace. 

Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject 
despondency  by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily 
followed  by  a  mortifying  disappointment.  A 
parcel  had  been  left  for  him  at  the  Tower.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  barrel  of  Colchester  oysters, 
his  favourite  dainties.  He  was  greatly  moved  : 
for  there  are  moments  when  those  who  least  de¬ 
serve  affection  are  pleased  to  think  that  they  in¬ 
spire  it.  “  Thank  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “Ihave 
still  some  friends  left.”  He  opened  the  barrel ; 
and  from  among  a  heap  of  shells  out  tumbled  a 
stout  halter.  $ 

It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers 
or  buffoons  whom  be  had  enriched  out  of  the 
plunder  of  his  victims  came  to  comfort  him  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  But  he  was  not  left  in 
utter  solitude.  John  Tutchin,  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  fortnight  for  seven 
years,  made  his  way  into  the  Tower,  and  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  the  fallen  oppressor. 
Poor  Jeffreys,  humbled  to  the  dust,  behaved 
with  abject  civility,  and  called  for  wine.  “I 
am  glad,  sir,”  he  said,  “to  see  you.”  “And  I 
am  glad,”  answered  the  resentful  Whig,  “to 
see  Your  Lordship  in  this  place.”  “I  served 
my  master,”  said  Jeffreys:  “I  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  so.”  “  Where  was  your  con¬ 
science,”  said  Tutchin,  “when  you  passed  that 
sentence  on  me  at  Dorchester?”  “  It  was  set 
down  in  my  instructions,”  answered  Jeffreys, 
fawningly,  “  that  I  was  to  show  no  mercy  to  men 
like  you,  men  of  parts  and  courage.  When  I 
went  back  to  court  I  was  reprimanded  for  my 
lenity. ”||  Even  Tutchin,  acrimonious  as  was 
his  nature,  and  great  as  were  his  wrongs,  seems 
to  have  been  a  little  mollified  by  the  pitiable 
spectacle  which  he  had  at  first  contemplated 
with  vindictive  pleasure.  lie  always  denied  the 
truth  of  the  report  that  he  was  the  person  who 
sent  the  Colchester  barrel  to  the  Tower. 

A  more  benevolent  man,  John  Sharp,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Dean  of  Norwich,  forced  himself  to  visit 
the  prisoner.  It  was  a  painful  task :  but  Sharp 
bad  been  treated  by  Jeffreys,  in  old  times,  as 


covery  and  Confession  made  in  the  time  of  Ills  sickness  in 
;  the  Tower  Hickeriogill's  Ceremony  monger;  a  broadside 
I  entitled  “  Orare  show!  0  rare,  sight  1  0  strange  monster  1 
The  like  not  in  Europe!  To  be  seen  near  Tower  Hill,  «> 
few  doors  beyond  the  Lion’s  den.” 

2  Life  and  Death  of  George  Lord  Jeffreys. 

||  Tutchin  himself  gives  this  narrative  in  ttje  Blood 
Assizes. 
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kindly  ns  it  wns  In  the  nature  of  Jeffreys  to 
treat  any  body,  and  had  once  or  twice  been 
able,  by  patiently  waiting  till  the  storm  of  cur¬ 
ses  and  invectives  had  spent  itself,  and  by  dex¬ 
terously  seizing  the  moment  of  good  humour,  to 
obtain  for  unhappy  families  some  mitigation  of 
heir  sufferings.  The  prisoner  was  surprised 
nd  pleased.  “  What,”  he  said,  “  dare  you 
-own  me  now?”  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
the  amiahle  divine  tried  to  give  salutary  pain  to 
that  seared  conscience.  Jeffreys,  instead  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  guilt,  exclaimed  vehemently 
against  the  injustice  of  mankind.  “People 
tall  mo  a  murderer  for  doing  what  at  the  time 
was  applauded  by  some  who  are  now  high  in 
public  flavour.  They  call  me  a  drunkard  be¬ 
cause  I  take  punch  to  relieve  me  in  ray  agony.” 
He  would  not  admit  that,  as  President  of  the 
High  Commission,  he  had  done  any  thing  that 
deserved  reproach.  His  colleagues,  he  said, 
were  the  real  criminals;  and  now  they  threw 
all  the  blame  on  him.  He  spoke  with  peculiar 
asperity  of  Sprat,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  the 
most  humane  and  moderate  member  of  the  board. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  wicked  judge 
was  fast  sinking  under  the  weight  of  bodily  and 
mental  suffering.  Doctor  John  Scott,  preben¬ 
dary  of  Saint  Paul’s,  a  clergymau  of  great  sanc¬ 
tity,  and  author  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  treatise 
once  widely  renowned,  was  summoned,  probably 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate  friend 
Sharp,  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  It  was 
in  vain,  however,  that  Scott  spoke,  as  Sharp  had 
already  spoken,  of  the  hideous  butcheries  of 
Dorchester  and  Taunton.  To  the  last  Jeffreys 
continued  to  repeat  that  those  who  thought  him 
cruel  did  not  know  what  his  orders  were,  that 
he  deserved  praise  instead  of  blame,  and  that 
his  clemency  had  drawn  on  him  the  extreme  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  master.* 

Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by 
misery,  did  its  work  fast.  The  patient’s  stomach 
rejected  all  nourishment.  He  dwindled  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  portly  and  even  corpulent  man  to 
a  skeleton.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  died, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  at  thirty  five, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  at  thirty  seven.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  English  bar  there  is  no  other 
instance  of  so  rapid  an  elevation,  or  of  so  terrible 
a  fall.  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  with  all 
privacy,  next  to  the  corpse  of  Monmouth  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower.f 

The  fall  of  this  man,  once  so  great  and  so 
much  dreaded,  the  horror  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  the  respectable  members  of  his 
own  party,  the  manner  in  which  the  least  re¬ 
spectable  members  of  that  party  renounced  fel¬ 


lowship  with  him  in  his  distress,  and  threw  on 
him  the  whole  blame  of  crimes  which  they  had 
encouraged  him  to  commit,  ought  to  have  been 
a  lesson  to  those  intemperate  friends  of  liberty 
who  were  clamouring  for  a  new  proscription. 
But  it  was  a  lesson  which  too  many  of  them  disre¬ 
garded.  The  King  had,  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign,  displeased  them  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  few  Tories  and  Trimmers  to  high  offices; 
and  the  discontent  excited  by  these  appoint¬ 
ments  had  been  inflamed  by  his  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  general  amnesty  for  the  vanquished.  He 
was  in  truth  not  a  man  to  be  popular  with  the 
vindictive  zealots  of  any  faction.  For  among 
his  peculiarities  was  a  certain  ungracious  hu¬ 
manity  which  rarely  conciliated  his  foes,  which 
often  provoked  his  adherents,  but  in  which  he 
doggedly  persisted,  without  troubling  himself 
either  about  the  thanklessness  of  those  whom  he 
had  saved  from  destruction,  or  about  the  rage 
of  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  their  re¬ 
venge.  Some  of  the  Whigs  now  spoke  of  him 
as  bitterly  as  they  had  ever  spoken  of  either  of 
his  uncles.  He  was  a  Stuart  after  all,  and  was 
not  a  Stuart  for  nothing.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
race,  he  loved  arbitrary  power.  In  Holland,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  himself,  under  tbo 
forms  of  a  republican  polity,  scarcely  less  abso¬ 
lute  than  the  old  hereditary  Counts  had  been. 
In  consequence  of  a  strange  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  interest  had,  during  a  short 
time,  coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  English 
people  :  but  though  he  had  been  a  deliverer  by 
accident,  he  was  a  despot  by  nature.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  just  resentments  of  the 
Whigs  He  had  objects  in  view  which  the  Whigs 
would  not  willingly  suffer  any  Sovereign  to  at¬ 
tain.  He  knew  that  the  Tories  were  the  only 
tools  for  his  purpose.  He  had  therefore,  from 
the  moment  at  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  favoured  them  unduly.  He  was  now 
trying  to  procure  an  indemnity  for  those  very 
delinquents  whom  he  had,  a  few  months  before, 
described  in  his  Declaration  as  deserving  of  ex¬ 
emplary  punishment.  In  November  be  had  told 
the  world  that  the  crimes  in  which  these  men 
had  borne  a  part  had  made  it  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegiance,  of  sol¬ 
diers  to  desert  their  standards,  of  children  to 
make  war  on  their  parents.  With  what  consis¬ 
tency  then  could  he  recommend  that  such  crimes 
should  be  covered  by  a  general  oblivion?  And 
was  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he 
wished  to  save  the  agents  of  tyranny  from  the 
fate  which  they  merited,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some 
future  time,  they  might  serve  him  as  unscrupu¬ 
lously  as  they  had  served  his  father-in-law  ?  £ 


*  Seo  till!  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp  by  hie  son.  What 
passed  between  Scott  and  Jeffreys  was  related  by  Scott  to 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyl.  See  Titulars  History;  Erhard,  iii.  932. 
Echard's  informant,  who  is  not  named,  but  who  seems  to 
have  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  tin;  truth,  said 
that  Jeffreys  died,  not,  as  the  vulgar  believed,  of  drink, 
but  of  the  atone.  The  distinction  seems  to  he  of  little  ini- 
%  .rtance  It  is  certain  that  Jeffreys  was  grossly  intempe- 
ate  -  and  his  malady  was  one  which  intemperance  noto- 


iouftly  tends  to  lurgravate. 

f  So  •  a  Full  ami  True  Account  of  the  Death  of  Oeoipc 
Vr.l  Jeff v vs.  licensed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  The 
•vvr  tell  ”!  Lr  Nohle  was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  Jet- 

fiovswas  . . .  by  tie-  usurper  1  will  -ive  a  short 

passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  calumnies  ol  which  William 
was  the  object.  “II  envoy*,”  «“)'«  Pasqutn.  co  «n  ra¬ 
gout  do  champignons  au  Chancellor  Jottreys,  prisonnier 


dans  la  Tour,  qui  les  trouva  du  meme  goust,  et  dn  mfme 
assaisonnement  que  fnrent  les  dernie.s  dont  Agrippine 
regala  le  bon-boninie Claudius  son  epmix.  et  que  Koran  V 
pella  depuis  la  viande  des  Dieux."  Mnrforio  asks: 
Clmneelier  est  done  mort  dans  la  Tour?”  Pasqnin  an 
swers:  “II  estoit  trop  fldide  A  son  Hoi  legitime,  et  trop 
habile  dans  les  loix  du  ruyaume,  pour  6chnpper  il  I'T'mii- 
pateur  qifil  ne  vonlnit  point  reconmdstre.  Guillemot  prit 
soin  tie  fairo  puhlier  que  ce  mallnunux  prisonnier  estoit 
attaque  d’une  tievre  maligne:  liiuis,  A  pallor  fruueliemeut, 
il  vivroit  peut-ostre  encore,  s’il  n'nvpit  rien  mange  que  de 
la  main  de  sen  lindens  cuisiniers." — I.e  Fostin  de  Guille¬ 
mot,  1U89.  Dangean  (May  7)  mentions  a  report  that  Jef¬ 
freys  hail  poisoned  himself. 

I  Among  the  numerous  pieces  in  which  the  malerr-ntent 
Whigs  vented  their  anger,  none  is  more  curious  than  the 
poem  entitle  d  the  Ghost  of  Charles  the  Second.  Charles 
addresses  William  thus: 
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Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
■who  were  animated  by  these  feelings,  the  fierc¬ 
est  and  most  audacious  was  Howe.  He  went  so 
far  on  one  occasion  as  to  move  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  of  HP'S,  and  that  some  note  of  in¬ 
famy  should  be  put  on  all  who,  in  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had  v  ted  with  the  Court.  This  absurd 
and  mischievous  motion  was  discountenanced  by 
all  the  most  Respectable  Whigs,  and  strongly 
opposed  by  Birch  and  Maynard.*  Howe  was 
forced  to  give  way :  but  he  was  a  man  whom  no 
check  could  abash;  and  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  applause  of  many  hotheaded  members  of  his 
party,  who  were  far  from  foreseeing  that  he 
would,  after  hiving  been  the  most  rancorous 
and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  time,  the  most  rancorous  and  unprincipled 
of  Tories.. 

This  quickwitted,  restless  and  malignant  po¬ 
litician  though  himself  occupying  a  lucrative 
place  in  the  royal  household,  declaimed,  day 
after  day,  against  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled;  and  his  declamations 
were  echoed,  in  tones  somewhat  less  sharp  and 
vehement,  by  other  orators.  No  man,  they  said, 
who  had  been  a  minister  of  Charles  or  of  James 
ought  to  be  a  minister  of  William.  The  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Lord  President 
Caermarthen.  Howe  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  King,  requesting 
that  all  persons  who  had  ever  been  impeached 
by  the  Commons  might  be  dismissed  from  His 
'Majesty’s  counsels  and  presence.  The  debate 
in  this  motion  wasrepeatedlyadjourned.  While 
the  event  was  doubtful,  William  sent  Bykvelt 
to  expostulate  with  Howe.  Howe  was  obdurate. 
He  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  disinterested 
man  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  valued  money  less  than 
the  pleasure  of  venting  his  spleen  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sensation.  “  I  am  doing  the  Kiug  a  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  said:  ‘‘I  am  rescuing  him  from  false 
friends :  and,  as  to  my  place,  that  shall  never 
be  a  gag  to  prevent  me  from  speaking  my 
mind.”  The  motion  was  made,  but  completely 
failed.  In  truth,  the  proposition,  that  mere 
accusation,  never  prosecuted  to  conviction, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  decisive  proof  of 
guilt,  was  shocking  to  natural  justice.  The 
faults  of  Caermarthen  had  doubtless  been  great; 
but  they  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  spirit, 
had  been  expiated  by  severe  suffering,  and  had 
been  redeemed  by  recent  and  eminent  services. 
At  the  time  when  he  raised  the  great  county 
of  York  in  arms  against  Popery  and  tyranny, 
he  had  been  assured  by  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Whigs  ttfat  all  old  quarrels  were  forgotten. 
H  owe  indeed  maintained  that  the  civilities 
which  had  passed  in  the  moment  of  peril  signi¬ 
fied  nothing.  “  When  a  viper  is  on  my  hand,” 
he  said,  “I  am  very  tender  of  him;  but,  as  soon 
as  I  have  him  on  the  ground,  I  set  my  foot  on 
him  and  crush  him.”  The  Lord  President,  how- 
sver,  was  so  strongly  supported  that,  after  a 
iisor.ssion  which  lasted  three  days,  his  enemies 
lid  n.t  venture  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 


“Hail,  my  blest  nephew,  whom  the  fates  ordain 
To  till  the  measure  of  the  Stuart's  reign, 

That  all  the  ills  by  our  whole  race  designed 
in  thee  their  full  acjomplistimeut  might  iind: 

’Tis  thou  that  art  decreed  this  point  to  clear, 
Which  we  have  laboured  for  these  fourscore  year.” 


on  the  motion  against  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  a  grave  constitutional  question  was 
incidentally  raised.  This  question  was  whether 
a  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  impeachment.  The  Commons  resolved, 
without  a  division,  that  a  pardon  could  not  be 
so  pleaded,  j- 

The  next  attack  was  made  on  Halifax.  He 
was  in  a  much  more  invidious  position  than 
Caermarthen,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill 
health,  withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely  from 
business.  Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  was  in  an 
especial  manner  held  responsible  for  all  the 
faults  which  had  been  committed  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  The  evils  which  had  brought  that 
kingdom  to  ruin  might,  it  was  said,  have  been 
averted  by  timely  precaution,  or  remedied  by 
vigorous  exertion.  But  the  government  had 
foreseen  nothing:  it  had  done  little;  and  that 
little  had  been  done  neither  at  the  right  time 
nor  in  the  right  way.  Negotiation  had  been 
employed  instead  of  troops,  when  a  few  troops 
might  have  sufficed.  A  few  troops  had  been 
sent  when  many  were  needed.  The  troops  that 
had  been  sent  had  been  ill  equipped  and  ill 
commanded.  Such,  the  vehement  Whigs  ex¬ 
claimed,  were  the  natural  fruits  of  that  great 
error  which  King  William  had  committed  on 
the  first  day  of  his  reign.  He  had  placed  in 
Tories  and  Trimmers  a  confidence  which  they 
did  not  deserve.  He  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
entrusted  the  direction  of  Irish  affairs  to  the 
Trimmer  of  Trimmers,  to  a  man  whose  ability 
nobody  disputed,  but  who  was  not  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  new  government,  who,  indeed,  was 
incapable  of  being  firmly  attached  to  any  gov¬ 
ernment,  who  had  always  halted  between  two 
opinions,  and  who,  till  the  moment  of  the  flight 
of  James,  had  not  given  up  the  hope  that  the 
discontents  of  the  nation  might  be  quieted  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  dynasty.  Howe,  on  Twenty  oc¬ 
casions,  designated  Halifax  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country.,  tylonmouth  held 
similar  language  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Though 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  financial  business,  for  which  he  was  al¬ 
together  unfit,  and  of  which  he  had  very  soon 
become  weary.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  persecuting  the  Tories.  He  plainly 
told  the  King  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  Whig 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service. 
William’s  answer  was  cool  and  determined.  “  I 
have  done  as  much  for  your  friends  as  I  can  do 
without  danger  to  the  state ;  and  I  will  do  no 
more.”J  The  only  effect  of  this  reprimand  was 
to  make  Monmouth  more  factious  than  ever. 
Against  Halifax  especially  he  intrigued  and 
harangued  with  indefatigable  animosity.  The 
other  Whig  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Delamere 
and  Capel,  were  scarcely  less  eager  to  drive 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  from  office;  and  personal 
jealousy  and  antipathy  impelled  the  Lord  Pre¬ 
sident  to  conspire  with  his  own  accusers  against 
his  rival. 

What  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the 


*  Grey’s  Debates,  June  12,  1689. 

f  See  Commons’  Journals,  11ml  Grey’s  Debates,  Juno  1, 
3,  and  4,  1089;  Lite  of  William,  170t. 

f  Burnet  MS.  il.ui.  6584;  Avuux  to  Do  Croissy,  luns 
16  (26),  1689. 
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imputations  thrown  at  this  time  on  Halifax  can-  : 
not  now  he  tolly  ascertained.  His  enemies,  ; 
though  they  interrogated  numerous  witnesses, 
and  though  they  obtained  William’s  reluctant 
permission  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council,  could  liud  no  evidence  which  would 
support  a  definite  charge.*  But  it  was  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  had  acted  as 
minister  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  all 
but  lost.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed  absurd, 
to  suppose,  as  many  Whigs  supposed,  that  his 
administration  was  unsuccessful  because  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  successful.  The  truth  seems 
to  be- that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
great,  and  that  he,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those 
difficulties.  Tits  whole  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  put  of  joint;  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  set  it  right.  What  was  wanted  was  not  what 
be  had  in  large  measure,  wit,  taste,  amplitude 
of  comprehension,  subtlety  in  drawing  distinc¬ 
tions;  but  what  he  had  not,  prompt  decision, 
indefatigable  energy,  and  stubborn  resolution. 
His  mind  was  at  best  of  too  soft  a  temper  for 
such  work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  been 
recently  made  softer  by  severe  affliction.  He 
had  lost  two  sons  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
A  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  at  this  time 
complained  to  his  honoured  friend  Lady  Russell 
of  the  desolation  of  his  hearth,  and  of  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  the  Whigs.  We  possess,  also,  the 
answer,  in  which  she  gently  exhorted  him  to 
seek  for  consolation  where  she  had  found  it  un¬ 
der  trials  not  less  severe  than  his.f 

The  first  attack  on  him  was  made  in  the  Upper 
House.  Some  Whig  Lords,  among  whom  the 
way  ward  and  petulant  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy 
was  conspicuous,  proposed  that  the  King  should 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  new  Speaker.  The 
friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.J  About  three  weeks  later  his 
persecutors  moved,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  which  imputed 
to  him  no  particular  crime  either  .of  omission  or 
of  commission,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  The  debate  was  warm 
Moderate  politicians  of  both  parties  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  put  a  stigma  on  a  man,  not  indeed  fault¬ 
less,  but  distinguished  both  by  his  abilities  and 
by  hisamiable  qualities.  His  accusers  saw  that 
they  could  jjo t  carry  their  point,  and  tried  to 
escape  from  a  decision  which  was  certain  to  be 
adverse  to  them,  by  proposing  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  should  report  progress.  Rut  their  tactics 
were  disconcerted  by  the  judicious  and  spirited 
conduct  of  Lord  Eland,  now  the  Marquess’s  only 


»  As  id  the  minutes  of  the  Priry  Council,  see  the  Com¬ 
mons'  Journals  of  June  22  and  28,  and  of  July  3,  5,  13 
and  10. 

f  The  letter  of  Halifax  to  Lady  Russell  is  dated  on  tbe 
23d  of  July,  1089.  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on 
him  in  the  Lords,  and  about,  a  week  before  the  attack  ou 
him  iu  the  Commons. 

+  See  the  Lords’  Journals  of  July  10,  l^SO,  and  a  letter 
from  London  dated  July  11  (211.  and  transmitted  by  Cro- 
Lsy  to  Avanx.  Don  Pedro  de  Ilonquillo  mentions  this 
n track  of  the  Whist  Lords  on  Halifax  iu  a  despatch  of 
which  I  cannot  make  out  the  date. 

I  This  was  on  Saturday  the  3d  of  August.  As  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  in  Committee,  the  numbers  do  not  appear  in  tire 
J  m  ini-.  Clarendon,  iu  his  Id  iry.  says  that  the  majority 
was  eleven,  liut  .Narcissus  Luttieil.  Oldmixon.  and  Tludal 
agree  in  putting  it  at  fourteen;  Most  of  the  little  infor¬ 
mation  which  1  have  been  able  to  hud  about  the  debate  is 


son.  “  My  father  has  not  deserved.”  said  the 
young  nobleman,  “  to  be  thus  trifled  with.  If  you 
think  him  culpable,  say  so.  He  will  at  once 
submit  to  your  verdict.  Dismission  from  Court 
has  no  terrors  for  him.  He  is  raised,  by  tire 
goodness  of  God,  above  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  office  for  the  means  of  supporting  his  rank.” 
The  Committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was  ab¬ 
solved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. $ 

Had  tbe  division  been  postponed  a  few  hours, 
the  majority  would  probably  have  been  much 
greater.  The  Commons  voted  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Londonderry  had  fallen,  anti  that  all 
Ireland  was  lost.  Scarcely  had  tbe  House  risen 
when  a  courier  arrived  with  news  that  the  boom 
ontbe  Foylehad  been  broken.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  second,  w  ho  announced  the  raising 
of  the  siege,  and  by  a  third  who  brought  the 
tidings  of  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  Hope 
and  exultation  succeeded  to ‘discontent  and  dis¬ 
may.  ||  Ulster  was  safe;  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  Schomherg  would  speedily  recon¬ 
quer  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster,  He 
was  now  ready  to  set  out.  The  port  of  Chester 
was  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  take  his 
departure.  The  army  which  he  was  to  command 
had  assembled  there;  and  the  Dee  was  crowded 
with  men  of  war  and  transports.  Unfortunately 
almost  all  those  English  soldiers  who  had  seen 
war  had  been  sent  to  Flanders.  The  bulk  of 
the  force  destined  for  Ireland  consisted  of  men 
just  taken  from  the  plough  and  the  threshing 
floor.  There  wa«,  however,  an  excellent  brigade 
of  Dutch  troops  under  the  command  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  officer,  the  Count  of  Solmes.  Four 
regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry, 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  French  refugees, 
many  of  whom  had  borne  arms  with  credit.  No 
person  did  more  to  promote  the  raising  of  these 
regiments  than  the  Marquess  of  Ruvigny.  He 
had  been  during  many  years  an  eminently  faith¬ 
ful  and  useful  servant  of  the  French  government. 
So  highly  was  his  merit  appreciated  at  Versailles 
that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept,  indulgences 
which  scarcely  any  other  heretic  could  by  any 
solicitation  obtain.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  bis  native  country,  he  and  bis  household  would 
have  been  permitted  to  worship  God  privately 
according  to  their  own  forms.  But  Ruvigny 
rejected  all  offers,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
quitted  Versailles,  where  he  might  still  have 
been  a  favourite,  for  a  modest  dwelling  at  Green¬ 
wich.  That  dwelling  was,  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  the  resort  of  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  among  his  fellow  exiles.  His 
abilities,  his  experience  and  his  munificent  kind- 


contained  in  a  despatch  of  Don  Pedro  do  Runquillo.  “  Se 
resolvio.”  he  says,  ‘-quo  el  sabado,  eu  comity  de  tOda  la 
casa,  se  tratasse  del  estado  de  la  nacion  parareprewaitarle 
al  Key.  Luiperose  por  accusal"  al  Marques  de  Olifax  i  y 
reconocienilo  pus  eniulos  que  do  tenian  partido  bastante, 
quisieroti  remitir  para  otro  dia  esta  lnoclon  :  pern  el  Oonrio 
de  blan,  priinogenito  del  Marques  de  Olifax,  mienibro  de 
la  casa,  les  dijo  que  su  padre  no  era  hombre  para  andnr 
peloteando  con  el,  v  que  se  tubiesse  culpa  lo  acabasen  de 
castigar,  que  el  no  havia  mouester  estar  en  la  corte  par  i 
portarse  coufornie  a  su  estado.  pues  Dios  le  lmvia  na,.o 
aluiiiddmetite  para  podcrlo  bar.er;  con  que  por  pluralidod 
de  voces  vencio  su  partido.”  I  suspect  that  Lord  bland 
meant  to  sneer  at  the  poverty  of  sonic  of  his  father  s  per¬ 
secutors.  and  lit  the  greediness  of  others. 

[J  This  change  of  folding,  immediately  following  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  motion  lor  removing  Halifax,  is  noticed  by 
Konquillo. 
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cess,  made  him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  I 
refugees.  He  was  at  the  same  time  half  an  | 
Englishman:  for  his  sister  had  been  Countess 
of  Southampton,  and  he  was  uncle  of  Lady  Rus¬ 
sell.  He  was  long  past  the  time  of  action.  But 
his  two  sons,  both  men  of  eminent  courage, 
devoted  their  swords  to  the  service  of  William. 
The  younger  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Caille- 
mote,  was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Huguenot  regiments  of  foot.  The  two  other 
regiments  of  foot  were  commanded  by  La  Mel- 
loniere  and  Oambon,  officers  of  high  reputation. 
The  regiment  of  horse  was  raised  by  Schomberg 
himself,  and  bore  his  name.  Ruvigny  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  these  arrangements 
complete.”* 

The  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Ireland  was  confided  had  won¬ 
derfully  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  English  nation.  He  had  been 
made  a  Duke,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Ordnance :  he  was  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army  :  and  yet  his  elevation  excited 
none  of  that  jealousy  which  showed  itself  as 
often  as  any  mark  of  royal  favour  was  bestowed 
on  Bentinck,  on  Zulestein,  or  on  Auverquerque. 
Schomberg’s  military  skill  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  H  e  was  regarded  by  all  Protest¬ 
ants  as  a  confessor  who  had  endured  every  thing 
short  of  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  For  his  re¬ 
ligion  he  had  resigned  a  splendid  income,  had 
laid  down  the  truncheon  of  a  Marshal  of  France, 
and  had,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the 
world  again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune.  As 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  United  Provinces, 
and  had  never  belonged  to  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague,  the  preference  given  to  him  over  English 
captains  was  justly  ascribed,  not  to  national  or 
personal  partiality,  but  to  his  virtues  and  his 
abilities.  His  deportment  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  other  foreigners  who  had  just  been 
created  English  peers.  They,  with  many  re¬ 
spectable  qualities,  were,  in  tastes,  manners, 
and  predilections,  Dutchmen,  and  could  not  catch 
the  tone  of  the  society  to  which  they  had  been 
transferred.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had 
travelled  overall  Europe,  had  commanded  armies 
on  the  Meuse,  on  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  Tagus, 
had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles, 
and  had  been  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  had  often  been  taken  by  French  noble¬ 
men  for  a  French  nobleman.  He  had  passed 
some  time  in  England,  spoke  English  remarkably 
well,  accommodated  himself  easily  to  English 
manners,  and  was  often  seen  walking  in  the  park 
with  English  companions.  In  youth  his  habits 
had  been  temperate;  and  his  temperance  had 
its  proper  reward,  a  singularly  green  and  vigor- 
oue  old  age.  At  fourscore  he  retained  a  strong 
relish  for  innocent  pleasures:  he  conversed  with 
great  courtesy  and  sprightliness:  nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste  than  his  equipages  and  his 
table;  and  every  cornet  oi  cavalry  envied  the 
grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  veteran  ap¬ 


*  As  to  Ruvigny,  see  Saint  Simon’s  Memoirs  of  the  year 
1697  :  Ilv.rnet.  i.  366.  There  is  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about-  Ruvigny  ami  about  the  Huguenot  regiments  in 
a  narrutiie  written  by  a  trench  refugee  of  the  Dame  of 
Dumont.  This  narrative,  which  is  in  manuscript,  and 
which  I  shill  occasionally  quote  as  the  Dumont  MS.,  was 
kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Dean  of  Ussory. 

f  See  the  ALrege  de  la  Vie  de  .Frederic  Due  de  Schom- 


peared  in  Hyde  Park  on  his  charger  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  j-  The  House  of  Commons  had. 
with  general  approbation,  compensated  his  losses 
and  rewarded  his  services  by  a  grant  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.  Before  be  set  out  for 
Ireland,  he  requested  permission  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  this  magnificent  present.  A  chair 
was  set  for  him  within  the  bar.  He  took  his 
seat  therewith  the  mace  at  bis  right  hand,  rose, 
and  in  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his  :banks 
and  took  his  leave.  The  Speaker  replied  that 
the  Commons  could  never  forget  the  obligation 
under  which  they  already  lay  to  His  Grace,  that 
they  saw  him  with  pleasure  at  the  head  t>f  an 
English  army,  that  they  felt  entire  confidence  in 
his  zeal  and  ability,  and  that,  at  whatever  dis¬ 
tance  he  might  be,  he  would  always  be  in  a 
peculiar  manner  an  object  of  their  care.  The 
precedent  set  on  this  interesting  occasion  was 
followed  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  five  years  later,  on  an  occasion  more 
interesting  still.  Exactly  on  the  same  spot  on 
which,  in  July  1689,  Schomberg  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  liberality  of  the  nation,  a  chair  was 
set,  in  July  1814,  for  a  still  more  illustrious  war¬ 
rior,  who  came  to  return  thanks  for  a  still  more 
splendid  mark  of  public  gratitude.  Few  things 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  English  government  and  people  than  the 
circumstance  that  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
popular  assembly,  should,  even  in  a  moment  of 
joyous  enthusiasm,  .have  adhered  to  ancient 
forms  with  the  punctilious  accuracy  of  a  College 
of  Heralds;  that  the  sitting  and  rising,  the  co¬ 
vering  and  the  uncovering,  should  have  been 
regulated  by  exactly  the  same  etiquette  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ns  in  the  seventeenth ;  and 
that  the  same  mace  which  had  been  held  at  the 
right  hand  of  Schomberg  should  have  been  held 
in  the  same  position  at  the  right  hand  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  J 

On  the  twentieth  of  August  the  Parliament, 
having  been  constantly  engaged  in  business 
during  seven  months,  broke  up',  by  the  royal 
command,  for  a  short  recess.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  that  the  Houses  had  ceased 
to  sit  announced  that  Schomberg  had  landed  in 
Ireland.fi 

During  the  three  weeks  which  preceded  his 
landing,  the  dismay  and  contusion  at  Dublin 
Castle  had  been  extreme.  Disaster  had  fol¬ 
lowed  disaster  so  fast  that  the  mind  of  James, 
never  very  firm,  had  been  completely  pros¬ 
trated.  He  had  learned  first  that  Londonderry 
had  been  relieved;  then  that  one  of  his  armies 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Enniskilleners ;  then 
that  another  of  his  armies  was  retreating,  or 
rather  flying,  from  Ulster,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  broken  in  spirit;  then  that.  Sligo,  the  key 
of  Connaught,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Eng- 
lishry.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  subdue 
the  colonists,  even  when  they  were  left  almost 
unaided.  He  might  therefore  well  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  contend 


berg  by  Luzancy,  1G90,  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dolma, 
and  the  note  of  Saint  Simon  on  Dungeau’s  Journal.  Jury 
30,  lt90. 

X  See  the  Commons’  Journals  of  July  16,  1689,  and  of 
July  1,  1S14. 

£  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  Aug.  20,  1689  ; 
London  Gazette,  Aur.  22 
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asrainst  them  when  they  were  bached  by  an 
English  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
greatest  general  living  ?  The  unhappy  prince 
seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in  de¬ 
spondency.  On  Avaux  the  danger  produced  a 
tery  different  effect.  Now,  he  thought,  was 
the  time  to  turn  the  war  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  into  a  war  of  extirpation,  and  to 
make  it  impossible  that  the  two  nations  could 
ever  be  united  under  one  government.  With 
this  view,  he  coolly  submitted  to  the  King  a 
proposition  of  almost  incredible  atrocity.  There 
must  be  a  Saint  Bartholomew.  A  pretext  would 
easily  be  found.  No  doubt,  when  Schomberg 
was  known  to  be  in  Ireland,  there  would  be 
some  excitement  in  those  southern  towns  of 
which  the  population  was  chiefly  English.  Any 
disturbance,  wherever  it  mig-ht  take  place,  would 
furnish  an  excuse  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con¬ 
naught.*  As  the  King  did  not  at  first  express 
any  horror  at  this  suggestion,!  the  Envoy,  a 
few  days  later,  renewed  the  subject,  and  pressed 
His  Majesty  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  Then 
James,  with  a  warmth  which  did  him  honour, 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  com¬ 
mit  such  a  crime.  “  These  people  are  my  sub¬ 
jects;  and  I  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  cut  their 
throats  while  they  live  peaceably  under  my  go¬ 
vernment.”  “  There  is  nothing  cruel,”  an¬ 
swered  the  callous  diplomatist,  “in  what  l  re- 
SKumend.  Your  Majesty  ought  to  consider 
that  mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty  to  Catho¬ 
lics.”  James,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved; 
and  Avaux  retired  in  very  bad  humour.  His 
belief  was  that  the  King’s  professions  of  huma¬ 
nity  were  hypocritical,  and  that,  if  the  orders 
for  the  butchery  were  not  given,  they  were  not 
given  only  because  His  Majesty  was  confident 
that  the  Catholics  all  over  the  country  would 
fall  on  the  Protestants  without  waiting  for  or¬ 
ders.  \  Cut  Avaux  was  entirely  mistaken.  That 
he  should  have  supposed  James  to  be  as  pro¬ 
foundly  immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange.  But 
it  is  strange  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  James  and  himself  had  quite  differ¬ 
ent  objects  in  view.  The  object  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  politics  was  to  make  the  separation 
between  England  aud  Ireland  eternal.  The 
object  of  the  King’s  politics  was  to  unite  Eng¬ 
land  aud  Ireland  under  his  own  sceptre;  and 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  there  should 
be  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of 
three  provinces,  and  he  should  be  suspected  of 
having  authorized  it  or  of  having  connived  at 


*  “J’estois  d’avis  qu’,  apr&s  que  la  descente  seroit  faite, 
si  on  apprenoit  qtte  des  Protestans  so  fussent  souievez  en 
quolqties  endmits  du  royaume,  on  fit  main  basse  sur  tous 
gfeneruleuient,’  — Avaux.  July  31  (Aug.  10),  1689. 

f  “  Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  m'avoit  ecoutfi  assez  patsible- 
meut  la  premiere  fois  que  je  luy  avois  proposfi  ce  qu’il  y 
avoit  A  I'aire  centre  les  Protestants." — Avaux,  Aug.  4 . 14). 

1  Avaux,  Aug.  4  (14).  He  says,  “  Je  m'imagiue  qu'il  est 

persuade  que.  quoiqu’il  nr  dunne  point  d  ordre  .stir  cela,  la 
plupart  tie-  Ciitlioliques  de  la  eampagne  se  jetterout  sur 
fee  Prut-stans.”  ...  . 

2  Lewis.  Aug  J7.  (Sept.  6).  reprimanded  Avaux,  though 
much  too  g"i,tlv.  tor  proposing  to  l.utehrr  the  whole  Pro¬ 
testant  population  of  L  luster.  Connaught,  end  Munster. 
‘•Je  ttttppronve  pas  c-p-udsnt  is  proposition  que  vnus 
faites  de  I  ore  main  hasse  sur  tons  it—  Protestant!  du  roy- 
auiii"  du  m  mi  o'  qu*  eu  q tie! que  eiidroit  que  re  smt.  ils 
ee  serotit  scmlevez:  et.  outre  que  It  pumtioti  dune,  infi¬ 
nite  .rumor  ns  pour  pen  de  cmipahlea  lie  ser.ut  pus  juste, 
d’ailleurg  les  represailles  coutre  les  Cjithuhques  seruieut 


it,  there  would  in  a  fortnight  be  not  a  Jacobite 
left  even  at  Oxford. $ 

Just  at  this  time  the  prospects  of  James, 
which  had  seemed  hopelessly  dark,  began  to 
brighten.  The  danger  which  had  unnerved 
him  had  roused  the  Irish  people.  They 
had,  six  months  before,  risen  up  as  one  mau 
against  the  Saxons.  The  army  which  Tyrcou- 
nel  had  formed  was,  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  largest  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen.  But  that  army  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  long  succession  of  defeats  and  disgraces, 
unredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  achievement. 
It  was  the  fashion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  ascribe  those  defeats  and  disgraces 
to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Irish  race.||  That 
this  was  a  great  error  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
history  of  every  war  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  any  part  of  Christendom  during  five  genera¬ 
tions.  The  raw  material  out  of  which  a  good 
army  may  be  formed  existed  in  great  abundance 
among  the  Irish.  Avaux  informed  his  govern¬ 
ment  that  they  were  a  remarkably  handnouie, 
tall,  and  well-made  race  ;  that  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  brave;  that  they  were  sincerely  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  cause  for  which  they  were  in  arms; 
that  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  tha 
colonists.  After  extolling  their  strength  und 
spirit,  he  proceeded  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
with  all  their  strength  and  spirit,  they  were 
constantly  beaten.  It  was  vain,  he  said,  to  im¬ 
agine  that  bodily  prowess,  animal  courage,  or 
patriotic  enthusiasm  would,  in  the  day  of  battle, 
supply  the  place  of  discipline.  The  infantrj 
were  ill  armed  and  ill  trained.  They  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went.  They  ha/C 
contracted  all  the  habits  of  banditti.  Thei» 
was  among  them  scarcely  one  officer  capable  o? 
showing  them  their  duty.  Their  colonels  were 
generally  men  of  good  family,  but  men  who  had 
never  seen  service.  The  captains  were  butch^ 
ers,  tailors,  shoemakers.  Hardly  one  of  them 
troubled  himself  about  the  comforts,  the  accou¬ 
trements,  or  the  drilling  of  those  over  whom  he 
was  placed.  The  dragoons  were  little  better 
than  the  infantry.  But  the  horse  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  excellent.  Almost  all  the 
Irish  gentlemen  who  had  any  military  experi¬ 
ence  held  commissions  in  the  cavalry  ;  and,  by 
the  exertions  of  these  officers,  some  regiments 
had  been  raised  and  disciplined  which  Avaua 
pronounced  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  inefficiency  of 
the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vices,  not  of  the  Irish  character,  but  of 
the  Irish  administration 


d’autant  plus  dnngereuses,  quo  les  premiers  se  trouveront 
mieux  armez  et  soutenus  detoutes  les  forces  d’Angleterre.” 

II  Ronquillo,  Aug.  9  (19),  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  expresses  his  astonishment  “  qua  unu  plaza  sin 
fortificazion  y  sin  gentes  de  guerrn  aya  heeho  una  defensa 
tan  gloriosa,  y  que  los  sitiadores  al  contrario  ay  an  side  tan 
poltrones.”  .  .  , 

l[  This  account  of  the  Irish  army  is  compiled  from  nu¬ 
merous  letters  written  by  Avaux  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis  a 
ministers.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  pas¬ 
sages.  “  Les  plus  beaux  hommes,”  Avaux  says  of  the 
Jrn.li.  “  qu  uii  pent  voir.  11  n’y  en  a  presque  point  au  des- 
euus  de  cinq  pieds  cinq  a  six  polices”  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  French  fool  is  longer  than  ours.  ••  Ils  sunt 
ties  bien  fails:  mais  il  lie  snut  ny  discipline/  ny  arme*, 
et  tic  surplus  sour  de  grands  velours.  "let  p.U|tut  mo 
ces  regimens  soul  lev  z  pur  U.-»  gen  til*  homilies  qui  n  out 
jamais  este  il  l'arniee.  Ce  sont  des  tailleurs.  th-s  .mu- 
c lifts,  des  cordoimiers,  qui  out  forme  les  cumpugniet 
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The  events  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  I 
1689  sufficiently  prove  that  the  ill  fated  race,  | 
■which  enemies  and  allies  generally  agree  in  re¬ 
garding  with  unjust  contempt,  had,  together 
with  the  faults  inseparable  from  poverty,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  superstition,  some  fine  qualities 
which  have  not  always  been  found  in  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  more  enlightened  communities. 
The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewildered 
James  stirred  the  whole  population  of  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces  like  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sound¬ 
ing  to  bn  ttle.  That  Ulster  was  lost,  that  the  j 
English  were  coming,  that  the  death  grapple  be-  \ 
tween  the  two  hostile  nations  was  at  hand,  was  j 
proclaimed  from  all  the  altars  of  three  and 
twenty  counties.  One  last  chance  was  left ; 
and,  if  that  chance  failed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  despotic,  the  merciless,  rule  of  the 
Saxon  colony  and  of  the  heretical  church.  The 
Roman  Ca'holic  priest  who  had  just  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  glebe  house  arid  the  chancel,  the 
Roman  Catholic  squire  who  had  just  been  car¬ 
ried  back  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shouting  ten¬ 
antry  into  the  hall  of  his  fathers,  would  be  driven 
forth  to  live  on  such  alms  as  peasants,  them¬ 
selves  oppressed  and  miserable,  could  spare.  A 
new  confiscation  would  complete  the  work  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement;  and  the  followers  of  William 
would  seize  whatever  the  followers  of  Cromwell 
had  spared.  These  apprehensions  produced 
such  an  outbreak  of  patriotic  and  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  deferred  for  a  time  the  inevitable 
day  of  subjugation.  Avaux  was  amazed  by  the 
energy  which,  in  circumstances  so  trying,  the 
Irish  displayed.  It  was  indeed  the  wild  and 
unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarous  people  :  it 
was  transient :  it  was  often  misdirected :  but, 
though  transient  and  misdirected,  it  did  wonders. 
The  French  Ambassador  was  forced  to  own  that 
those  officers  of  whose  ineompeteucy  and  inac¬ 
tivity  he  had  so  often  complained  had  suddenly 
shaken  off  their  lethargy.  Recruits  came  in  by 
thousands.  The  ranks  which  had  been  thinned 
under  the  walls  of  Londonderry  were  soon  again 
full  to  overflowing.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
arm  and  clothe  the  troops ;  and,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  fortnight,  every  thing  presented  a  new  and 
cheering  aspect.* 

The  Irish  required  of  the  King,  in  return  for 
their  strenuous  exertions  in  his  cause,  one  con¬ 
cession  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him. 
The  unpopularity  of  Melfort  had  become  such, 
that  his  person  was  scarcely  safe.  He  had  no 
friend  to  speak  a  word  in  his  favour.  The  French 
hated  him.  In  every  letter  which  arrived  at 
Dublin  from  England  or  from  Scotland,  he  was 


et  qui  en  sont  los  Capitaines.”  “Jamais  troupes 
D’ont,  marchfi  comme  font  cellos-cy.  Ils  vont  comme 
des  bandits,  et  pillent  tout  ce  qu’ils  trouvent  en  che- 
min.”  “  Quoiqu’il  soit  vrai  que  les  soldats  paroissent  fort 
resolus  a  bien  faire,  et  qu’ils  soient  fort  aniinez  contre  les 
Tebelles,  neautmoirs  il  ne  sufflt  pas  de  cela  pour  combat- 

tre .  LeB  olliciers  subalterues  sont  nuiuvais,  et,  ii  la  I 

reserve  d’un  ties  petit  nombre,  il  n’y  en  a  point  qui  ayt  ; 
eoin  lies  soldats,  des  armes.  et  de  la  discipline.”  “  On  a  I 
boaucoup  plus  de  confiance  en  la  cavalerie,  dont  la  plus 
grande  partie  est  assez  bonne.”  Avaux  mentions  several 
regiments  of  horse  with  particular  praise.  Of  two  of  these  ] 
he  says,  “  On  no  pent  voir  de  meilleur  regiment.”  The 
correctness  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  both  of 
the  infantry  and  of  cavalry  was  after  his  departure  from  1 
Ireland,  signally  proved  at  the  lioyne. 

*  1  will  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the  despatches  writ¬ 


described  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  It  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake  to 
dismiss  him.  An  honourable  pretext  was  found. 
He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Versailles,  to  re¬ 
present  there  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and 
to  implore  the  French  government  to  send  over 
without  delay  six  or  seven  thousand  veteran  in¬ 
fantry.  He  laid  down  the  seals;  and  they  were, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  Irish,  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  Irishman,  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  as  Attorney 
General  and  Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons. 
Melfort  took  his  departure  under  cover  of  the 
night:  for  the  rage  of  the  populace  against  him 
was  such  that  he  could  not  without  danger  show 
himself  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  day.  On 
the  following  morning  James  left  his  capital  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  encounter  Sohom- 
berg.j- 

Sehomberg  had  landed  in  Antrim.  The  force 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men.  But  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  armed  colonists  and  by  the  regiments 
which  were  under  Kirke’s  command.  Thecoffee- 
house  politicians  of  London  fully  expected  that 
such  a  general  with  such  an  army  would  speedily 
reconquer  the  island.  Unhappily  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  means  which  had  been  furnished 
to  him  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work 
which  he  had  to  perform:  of  the  greater  part  cf 
these  means  he  was  speedily  deprived  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  unforeseen  calamities;  and  the  whole 
campaign  was  merely  along  struggle  maintained 
by  his  prudence  and  resolution  against  the  ut¬ 
most  spite  of  fortune. 

He  marched  first  to  Carrickfergus.  That 
town  was  held  for  James  by  two  regiments  of 
infantry.  Schomberg  battered  the  walls  ;  and 
the  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated. 
He  promised  that  they  should  depart  unharmed; 
but  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his  word. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were 
generally  Protestants  of  Scottish  extraction. 
They  had  suffered  much  during  the  short  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  native  race ;  and  what  they  had 
suffered  they  were  now  eager  to  retaliate.  They 
assembled  in  great  multitudes,  exclaiming  that 
the  capitulation  was  nothing  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  revenged.  They  soon  proceeded 
from  words  to  blows.  The  Irish,  disarmed, 
stripped,  and  hustled,  clung  for  protection  to 
the  English  officers  and  soldiers.  Schomberg 
with  difficulty  prevented  a  massacre  by  spurring, 
pistol  in  hand,  through  the  throng  of  the  en¬ 
raged  colonists.* 

From  Carrickfergus  Schomberg  proceeded  to 


ten  at  this  time  by  Avaux.  On  September  7  (17)  be  says  : 
“De  quel  que  coste  qu'on  se  tournat,  on  ne  pouvoit  lien 
prevoir  que  desagrSable.  Mais  dans  cette  extremity  cha- 
cun  s’est  evertue.  Les  officiers  out  fait  leurs  reerues  aveo 
beaucoup  de  diligence.”  Three  days  later  be  says:  “  Il  y 
a  quinze  jours  que  nous  n’esperions  gu£re  de  pouvoir  met> 
tre  les  choses  en  si  bon  estat :  mais  my  Lord  Tyreonnel  et 
tous  les  Irlandais  ont  travaille  avec  taut  d’empressement 
qu’on  s’est  mis  en  estat  de  delTense.” 

f  Avaux,  Aug.  20  (30),  Aug.  25  (Sep.  4),  Aug.  20  (Sep.  5); 
Life  of  James,  ii.  373;  Melfort’s  vindication  of  himself 
among  the  Nnirne  Papers.  Avaux  says:  ,k  II  pourra  partir 
ce  soir  k  la  nuit:  car  je  vnis  bien  qu’il  approhende  qu‘il  n© 
sera  pas  sur  pour  luv  de  partir  en  plain  jour.” 

if  Story's  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland.  1F-P3; 
Life  of  James,  ii.  374:  Avaux.  Sept.  7  (17).  L89;  XiheU'a 
Journal,  printed  in  10b9,  and  reprinted  by  Macpherson. 
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Lisburn,  and  thence,  through  towns  left,  without 
an  inhabitant,  and  over  p  ains  on  which  not  a 
cow,  nor  a  sLeep,  nor  a  stack  of  corn  was  to  be 
seen,  to  Loughbrickland.  Here  be  was  joined 
by  three  regiments  of  Enniskilleners,  whose 
dress,  horses,  and  arms  looked  strange  to  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  reviews,  but.  who  in 
natural  courage  were  inferior  to  no  troops  in 
the  world,  and  who  had,  during  months  of  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  skirmishing,  acquired  many 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  soldiers.* 

Schomberg  continued  to  advance  towards 
Dublin  through  a  desert.  The  few  Irish  troops 
which  remained  in  the  south  of  Ulster  retreated 
before  him,  destroying  as  they  retreated.  New- 
ry,  once  a  well  built  and  thriving  Protestant 
borough,  he  found  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes. 
CarTingford  too  had  perished.  The  spot  where 
the  town  had  once  stood  was  marked  only  by 
the  massy  remains  of  the  old  Norman  castle 
Those  who  ventured  to  wander  from  the  camp 
reported  that  the  country,  as  far  as  they  could 
explore  it,  was  a  wilderness.  There  were  cabins, 
but  no  inmates:  there  was  rich  pasture,  but  nei¬ 
ther  flock  nor  herd :  there  were  cornfields ;  but 
the  harvest  lay  on  the  ground  soaked  with  rain. j- 
While  Schomberg  was  advancing  through  a 
vast  solitude,  the  Irish  forces  were  rapidly  as¬ 
sembling  from  every  quarter.  On  the  tenth  of 
September  the  royal  standard  of  James  was  un¬ 
furled  on  the  tower  of  Drogheda;  and  beneath 
it  were  soon  collected  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  the  infantry  generally  bad,  the  cavalry 
generally  good,  but  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
full  of  zeal  for  their  country  and  their  religion.  J 
The  troops  were  attended  as  usual  by  a  great 
multitude  of  camp  followers,  armed  with  scythes, 
half  pikes,  and  skeans.  By  this  time  Schom¬ 
berg  had  reached  Dundalk.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies  was  not  more  than  a  long 
day’s  march.  It  was  therefore  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  fate  of  the  island  would  speedily 
be  decided  by  a  pitched  battle. 

In  both  camps,  all  who  did  not  understand 
war  were  eager  to  fight ;  and,  in  both  camps, 
the  few  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  military 
science  were  against  fighting.  Neither  Rosen 
nor  Schomberg  wished  to  put  every  thing  on  a 
cast.  Each  of  them  knew  intimately  the  de¬ 
fects  of  his  own  army;  and  neither  of  them 
was  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  other’s 
army.  Rosen  was  certain  that  the  Irish  in¬ 
fantry  were  worse  equipped,  worse  officered, 
and  worse  drilled,  than  any  infantry  that  he 
had  ever  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  English 
troops  were  well  trained,  and  were,  as  they 
doubtless  ought  to  have  been,  amply  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  their  efficiency. 
Numbers,  he  rightly  judged,  would  avail  little 
against  a  great  superiority  of  arms  and  disci¬ 
pline.  He  therefore  advised  James  to  fall  back, 
and  even  to  abandon  Dublin  to  the  enemy, 
rather  than  hazard  a  battle  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  the  loss  of  all.  Atlilone  was  the  best 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  a  determined  stand. 


♦  Story’s  Impartial  History. 

J  Avaux.  Sept.  10  (20) :  lobO  : 
Life  of  James,  ii.  Em.  8 ^  Ori 
auree  in  oMtiumtinp  Irish  m 
Baud  moil.  Soo  also  Daii&euu, 


f  Ibid. 

:  Story's  Impartial  History; 
•r.  Mom.  Story  and  James 
u-mv  at  about  twenty  thou- 
uct.  28,  1069. 


The  passage  of  the  Shannon  might  he  defended 
till  the  succours  which  Melfort  had  been  charged 
.  to  solicit  came  from  France;  and  those  suc- 
j  cours  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
war.  But  the  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their 
|  head,  were  unanimous  against  retreating.  The 
blood  of  the  whole  nation  was  up.  James  was 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects, 
and  positively  declared  that  he  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  himself  by  leaving  his  capital  to  the  in¬ 
vaders  without  a  blow.$ 

In  a  few  days  it  became  clear  that  Schom¬ 
berg  had  determined  not  to  fight.  His  reasons 
were  weighty.  He  had  some  good  Dutch  and 
French  troops.  The  Enniskilleners  who  had 
joined  him  had  served  a  military  apprentice¬ 
ship,  though  not  in  a  very  regular  manner. 
But  the  bulk  of  his  army  consisted  of  English 
peasants  who  had  just  left  their  cottages.  His 
musketeers  had  still  to  learn  how  to  load  their 
pieces :  his  dragoons  had  still  to  learn  how  to 
manage  their  horses  ;  and  these  inexperienced 
recruits  were  for  the  most  part  commanded  by 
officers  as  inexperienced  as  themselves.  His 
troops  were  therefore  not  generally  superior  in 
discipline  to  the  Irish,  and  were  in  number  far 
inferior.  Nay,  he  found  that  his  men  were  al¬ 
most  as  ill  armed,  as  ill  lodged,  as  ill  clad,  as 
the  Celts  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The 
wealth  of  the  English  nation  and  the  liberal 
votes  of  the  English  parliament  had  entitled 
him  to  expect  that  he  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  But 
he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  The  administra¬ 
tion  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Oliver,  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  imbecile, 
more  and  more  corrupt ;  and  now  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  reaped  what  the  Restoration  had  sown.  A 
crowd  of  negligent  or  ravenous  functionaries, 
formed  under  Charles  and  James,  plundered, 
starved,  and  poisoned  the  armies  and  fleets  of 
William.  Of  these  men  the  most  important  was 
Henry  Shales,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  been 
Commissary  General  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow. 

It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  new  government  for 
continuing  to  employ  him  :  for,  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  his  experience  far  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  Englishman.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
same  school  in  which  he  had  acquired  his  ex¬ 
perience,  he  had  learned  the  whole  art  of  pecu-  , 
lation.  The  beef  and  brandy  which  he  furnished.* 
were  so  bad  that  the  soldiers  turned  from  them 
with  loathing:  the  tents  were  rotten:  the  cloth¬ 
ing  was  scanty:  the  muskets  broke  in  the  hand¬ 
ling.  Great  numbers  of  shoes  were  set  down 
to  the  account  of  the  government:  but,  two 
months  after  the  Treasury  had  paid  the  bill,  the 
shoes  had  not  arrived  in  Ireland.  The  means 
of  transporting  baggage  and  artillery  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  wanting.  An  ample  number  of 
horses  had  been  purchased  in  England  with  the 
public  money,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  banks 
of  the  Dee.  But  Shales  had  let  them  out  for 
harvest  work  to  the  farmers  of  Cheshire,  had 
pocketed  the  hire,  and  had  left  the  troops  in 
Ulster  to  get  on  as  thev  best  might.  |]  Schom- 


3  Life  of  James,  ii.  377.  378.  Orig.  Mem. 

||  See  Grey’s  Debate*.  Nov.  *2ft.  27,  28.  1^89.  ami  the  Dia¬ 
logue  between  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  om*  oi  bis  depuUdii| 
1092. 
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berg  thought  that,  if  he  should,  with  an  ill  I 
trained  and  ill  appointed  army,  risk  a  battle  I 
against  a  superior  force,  he  might  not  im¬ 
probably  be  defeated ;  and  he  knew  that  a 
defeat  might  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  one 
kingdom,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  three  king¬ 
doms.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  till  his  men  had  been  disci¬ 
plined,  and  till  reinforcements  and  supplies 
should  arrive. 

He  entrenched  himself  near  Dundalk  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight 
against  his  will.  James,  emboldened  by  the 
caution  of  his  adversary,  and  disregarding  the 
advice  of  Rosen,  advanced  to  Ardee,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  Irish  army  before  the 
English  line-!,  drew  up  horse,  foot  and  artillery, 
in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  his  banner. 
The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But 
their  general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy 
or  by  (Tie  murmurs  of  his  own  soldiers.  During 
some  weeks  he  remained  secure  within  his  de¬ 
fences,  while  the  Irish  lay  a  few  miles  off.  He 
set  himself  assiduously  to  drill  those  new  levies 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
He  ordered  the  musketeers  to  be  constantly  ex¬ 
ercised  in  firing,  sometimes  at  marks  and  some¬ 
times  by  platoons ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  at  first  acquitted  themselves,  it  plainly  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  judged  wisely  in  not  leading 
them  out  to  battle.  It  was  found  that  not  one 
in  four  of  the  English  soldiers  could  manage 
his  piece  at  all ;  and  whoever  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
charging  it,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  thought 
that  he  had  performed  a  great  feat. 

While  the  Duke  was  thus  employed,  the  Irish 
eyed  his  camp  without  daring  to  attack  it.  But 
within  that  camp  soon  appeared  two  evils  more 
terrible  than  the  foe,  treason  and  pestilence. 
Among  the  best  troops  under  his  command 
were  the  French  exiles.  And  now  a  grave  doubt 
arose  touching  their  fidelity.  The  real  Hugue¬ 
not  refugee  indeed  might  safely  be  trusted. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  most  zealous  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  regarded  the  House  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  lukewarm  feel¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  that  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  per¬ 
secuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  Calvinist  of 
Languedoc.  The  Irish  had  already  remarked 
that  the  French  heretic  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter.*  Now,  however,  it  was  found  that 
with  those  emigrants  who  had  sacrificed  every 
thing  for  the  reformed  religion  were  inter¬ 
mingled  emigrants  of  a  very  ditferent  sort,  de¬ 
serters  who  had  run  away  from  their  standards 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  coloured  their 
crime  by  pretending  that  they  were  Protestants, 
and  that  their  conscience  would  not  suffer  them 
to  fight  for  the  persecutor  of  their  Church. 
Some  of  these  men,  hoping  that  by  a  second 
treason  they  might  obtain  both  pardon  an  tl 
reward,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avaux. 
The  letters  were  intercepted ;  and  a  formida¬ 
ble  plot  was  brought  to  light.  It  appeared  ■ 
that,  if  Schomberg  had  been  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  the  importunity  of  those  who  wished 


*  Nihell's  Jourrmil.  A  French  officer,  in  a  1  ”  V  to 

Avaux,  written  soon  after  SSchomberg’s  lauding  eays 
“  Lcs  Huguenots  font  plus  de  mul  quo  les  Augloitj,  et 
tucnt  force  CatliOiiques  pour  avoir  fait  resistance.” 


I  him  to  give  battle,  several  French  companies 
I  would,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  fired 
on  the  English,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Such  a  defection  might  well  have  produced 
a  general  panic  in  a  better  army  than  that 
which  was  encamped  under  Dundalk.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  severe.  Six  of  the  conspirators 
were  hanged.  Two  hundred  of  their  accom¬ 
plices  were  sent  in  irons  to  England.  Even 
after  this  winnowing,  the  refugees  were  long 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  army  with  unjust 
but  not  unnatural  suspicion.  During  some 
days  indeed  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloody 
fight  between  the  English  soldiers  and  their 
French  allies,  j- 

A  few  hours  before  the  execution  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  a  general  muster  of  the  army 
was  held  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  ranks 
of  the  English  battalions  looked  thin.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  campaign,  there  had  been 
much  sickness  among  the  recruits:  but  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  became  alarming.  The  autumnal  rains 
of  Ireland  are  usually  heavy ;  and  this  year 
they  were  heavier  than  usual.  The  whole 
country  was  deluged ;  and  the  Duke’s  camp 
became  a  marsh.  The  Enniskillen  men  were 
seasoned  to  the  climate.  The  Dutch  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  country  which,  as  a 
wit  of  that  age  said,  draws  fifty  feet  of  water. 
They  kept  their  huts  dry  and  clean;  and  they 
had  experienced  and  careful  officers  who  did 
not  suffer  them  to  omit  any  precaution. 
But  the  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  had  neither  constitutions  prepared  to 
resist  the  pernicious  influence,  nor  skill  to 
protect  themselves  against  it.  The  bad  pro¬ 
visions  furnished  by  the  Commissariat  aggra¬ 
vated  the  maladies  generated  by  the  air.  Re¬ 
medies  were  almost  entirely  wanting.  The 
surgeons  were  few.  The  medicine  chests  con¬ 
tained  little  more  than  lint  and  plaisters  for 
wounds.  The  English  sickened  and  died  by 
hundreds.  Even  those  who.  were  not  smitten 
by  the  pestilence  were  unnerved  and  dejected, 
and,  instead  of  putting  forth  the  energy  which 
is  the  heritage  of  our  race,  awaited  their 
fate  with  the  helpless  apathy  of  Asiatics.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Schoenberg  tried  to  teach 
them  to  improve  their  habitations,  and  to 
cover  the  wot  earth  on  which  they  lay  with 
a  thick  carpet  of  fern.  Exertion  liad  become 
more  dreadful  to  them  than  death.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  would  not 
help  themselves  should  help  each  other.  No¬ 
body  asked  and  nobody  showed  compassion. 
Familiarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced 
a  hardheartedness  and  a  desperate  impiety, 
of  which  an  example  will  not  easily  be  found 
even  in  the  history  of  infectious  diseases. 
The  moans  of  the  sick  were  drowned  by  the 
blasphemy  and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades. 
Sometimes,  seated  on  the  body  of  a  wretch  who 
had  died  in  the  morning,  might  be  seen  a 

retch  destined  to  die  before  night,  cursing, 
singing  loose  songs,  and  swallowing  usque- 


f  St'*ry  ;  Narrative  transmitted  by  Avaux  to  Seignelay, 
Nov.  20  (Dec.  t5),  I0b9:  Loudon  Uazeite,  Uct.  L4.  1089.  If 
is  curious  that,  though  Dumont  was  in  the  camp  before 
Dundalk,  there  is  in  his  MS.  no  mention  of  the  oouspi 
racy  auioug  tiio  French. 
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baugh  to  the  health  of  the  devil.  When  the 
e  rpses  were  taken  away  to  be  buried  the  sur¬ 
vivors  grumbled.  A  dead  man,  they  said,  was 
a  good  screen  and  a  good  stool.  Why,  when 
there  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  such  useful 
articles  of  furniture,  were  people  to  be  exposed 
to  the  co  d  air  and  forced  to  crouch  on  the  moist 
ground  ?* 

Many  of  the  sick  were  sent  by  the  English 
vessels  which  lay  off  the  coast  to  Belfast,  where 
n  great  hospital  had  been  prepared.  But  scarce 
half  of  them  lived  to  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
More  than  one  ship  lay  long  in  the  bay  of  Car- 
rickfergus  heap«<!  with  carca-ses,  and  exhaling 
the  stench  of  death,  without  a  living  man  on 
board,  -j- 

The  Irish  army  suffered  much  less.  The 
kerne  of  iXlunster  or  Connaught  was  quite  as 
well  off  in  the  camp  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own 
mud  cabin  inhaling  the  vapours  of  his  own 
quagmire.  He  naturally  exulted  in  the  distress 
of  the  Saxon  heretics,  and  flattered  himself  that 
they  would  be  destroyed  without  a  blow.  He 
heard  with  delight  the  guns  pealing  all  day  over 
the  graves  of  the  English  officers,  till  at  length 
the  funerals  became  too  numerous  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  military  pomp,  and  the  mournful 
sounds  were  succeeded  by  a  silence  more  mourn¬ 
ful  still. 

The  superiority  of  force  was  now  so  decidedly 
oji  the  side  of  James  that  he  could  safely  ven¬ 
ture  to  detach  five  regiments  from  his  army,  and 
to  send  them  into  Connaught.  Sarsfield  com¬ 
manded  them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  so 
high  as  he  deserved  in  the  royal  estimation. 
The  King,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  superiority 
which  must  have  made  Avaux  and  Rosen  bite 
their  lips,  pronounced  him  a  brave  fellow,  but 
very  scantily  supplied  with  brains.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  the  Ambassador 
prevailed  on  His  Majesty  to  raise  the  best  officer 
in  the  Irish  army  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
Sarsfield  now  fully  vindicated  the  favourable 
opinion  which  his  French  patrons  had  formed  of 
him.  He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo;  and 
he  effectually  secured  Galway,  which  had  been 
in  considerable  danger.  J 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  on  the  English 
entrenchments  before  Dundalk.  In  the  midst 
of  difficulties  and  disasters  hourly  multiplying, 
the  great  qualities  of  Schomberg  appeared  hour¬ 
ly  more  and  more  conspicuous.  Not  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  not  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros, 
not  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht,  had  he  so 
well  deserved  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His 
resolution  never  gave  way.  His  prudence  never 
slept.  His  temper,  in  spite  of  manifold  vexa¬ 
tions  and  provocations,  was  always  cheerful  and 
serene.  The  effective  men  under  his  command, 
even  if  all  were  reckoned  as  effective  who  were 
not  stretched  on  the  earth  by  fever,  did  not  now 
exceed  five  thousand.  These  were  hardly  equal 
to  their  ordinary  duty;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
to  harass  them  with  double  duty.  Nevertheless, 
so  masterly  were  the  old  man’s  dispositions  that 

♦Story's  Impartial  History;  Dumout  MS.  The  pro- 
foneness  aud  dissolute  ness  of  the  camp  during  the  sick¬ 
ness  are  mentioned  in  many  contemporary  pamphlets  both 
in  verse  aud  prose.  Hoe  particularly  a  8a lire  entitled  Ke- 
formation  of  Manners,  part  ii. 

+  Story’s  Impartial  History. 

j  Avaux,  Oct.  11-21,  Nov.  11-24,  1689;  Story's  Impartial 
History;  Life  of  James,  ii.  3S2-3SJ,  Orig.  Mem.;  Nihell’s 
Journal. 

I  5Jtory’«  Impartial  History;  Schomberg’s  Despatches; 
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with  this  small  force  he  faced  during  several 
weeks  twenty  thousand  troops  who  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  multitude  of  armed  banditti.  At 
length  early  in  November  the  Irish  dispersed, 
and  went  to  winter  quarters.  The  Duke  then 
broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  into  Ulster. 
Just  as  the  remains  of  his  army  were  about  to 
move,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  enemy  was  ap¬ 
proaching  in  great  force.  Had  this  rumour 
been  true,  the  danger  would  have  been  extreme. 
But  the  English  regiments,  though  they  li  id 
been  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  their  comple¬ 
ment,  and  though  the  men  who  were  in  best 
health  were  hardly  able  to  shoulder  nrmq 
showed  a  strange  joy  and  alacrity  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  battle,  and  swore  that  the  PapistV  should 
pay  for  all  the  misery  of  the  last  month.  “We 
English,”  Schomberg  said,  identifying  himself 
good-humouredly  with  the  people  of  the  country 
which  had  adopted  him,  “we  English  have  sto¬ 
mach  enough  for  fighting.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  as  fond  of  some  other  parts  of  a  soldier’s 
business.” 

The  alarm  proved  false  :  the  Duke’s  army  de¬ 
parted  unmolested:  but  the  highway  along 
which  he  retired  presented  a  piteous  and'hideous 
spectacle.  A  long  train  of  waggons  laden  witli 
the  sick  jolted  over  the  rugged  pavement.  At 
every  jolt  some  wretched  man  gave  up  the  ghost. 
The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to 
the  foxes  and  crows.  The  whole  number  of 
those  who  died,  in  the  camp  at  Dundalk,  in  the 
hospital  at  Belfast,  on  the  road,  and  on  the  sea, 
amounted  to  above  six  thousand.  The  survivors 
were  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Ulster.  The  general  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Lisburn.  $ 

His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  Wise  and 
candid  men  said  that  he  had  surpassed  himself, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  captain  in  Europe 
who,  with  raw  troops,  with  ignorant  officers, 
with  scanty  stores,  having  to  contend  at  once 
against  a  hostile  army  of  greatly  superior  force, 
against  a  villanous  commissariat,  against  a  nest 
of  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  and  against  a  disease 
more  murderous  than  the  sword,  would  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  close  without  the  loss 
of  a  tiag  or  a  gun.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  those  newly  commissioned  majors  and  cap¬ 
tains  whose  helplessness  had  increased  all  his 
perplexities,  and  who  had  not  one  qualification 
for  tl.eir  posts  except  personal  courage,  grum¬ 
bled  at  the  skill  and  patience  which  had  saved 
them  from  destruction.  Their  complaints  wore 
echoed  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  George’s 
Channel.  Some  of  the  murmuring,  though  un¬ 
just,  was  excusable.  The  parents,  who  had 
sent  a  gallant  lad,  in  his  first  uniform,  to  fight 
his  way  to  glory,  might  be  pardoned  if,  when 
they  learned  that  he  had  died  on  a  wisp  of  straw 
without  medical  attendance,  and  had  been  buried 
in  a  swamp  without  any  Christian  or  military 
ceremony,  their  affliction  made  them  hasty  aud 
unreasonable.  But  with  the  cry  of  bereaved 
families  was  mingled  another  cry  much  less  re- 


Nihell’s  Journal,  and  James's  Life;  Burnet,  ii.  20;  Dan- 
geau's  Journal  during  this  autumn:  the  Narrative  sent 
by  Avaux  to  Seignelay,  and  the  Dumont  MS.  The  lying 
of  the  London  Gazette  is  monstrous.  Through  the  whole 
autumn  the  troops  are  constantly  said  to  be  in  go.  d  con¬ 
dition  In  the  absurd  drama  entitled  the  ltoyal  Voyage, 
which  was  acted  for  the  amusement  of  the  rabble  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1689,  the  Irish  are  represented  as  attacking  sorva 
of  the  sick  Lnglish.  The  Lnglish  put  the  assailants  to 
the  rout,  aud  then  drop  dowu  dead. 
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spectable.  All  the  hearers  ami  tellers  of  news 
abused  the  general  who  furnished  them  with  so 
li.tle  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.  For  men  of  that 
sort  are  so  greedy  after  excitement  that  they 
far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander  who  loses 
a  battle  than  a  commander  who  declines  one. 
The  politicians,  who  delivered  their  oracles  from 
the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  at  Garro- 
way’s,  confidently  asked,  without  knowing  any 
thing,  either  of  war  in  general,  or  of  Irish  war 
in  particular,  why  Schomberg  did  not  fight. 
They  could  not  venture  to  s;iy  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  calling.  No  doubt  he  had  been 
an  excellent  officer:  but  he  was  very  old.  He 
seemed  to  bear  his  years  well :  but  his  faculties 
were  noPwhat  they  had  been:  his  memory  was 
failing  :  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  some¬ 
times  forgot  in  the  afternoon  what  he  had  done 
in  the  morning.  It  may  he  doubted  whether 
there  ever  existed  a  human  being  whose  mind 
was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at  forty, 
lint  that  Schomberg’s  intellectual  powers  had 
been  little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  his  despatches.,  which  are  still  extant,  and 
Which  are  models  of  official  writing,  terse,  per¬ 
spicuous,  full  of  important  facts  and  weighty 
reasons,  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  words.  In  those  despatches  he  some¬ 
times  alluded,  not  angrily,  but  with  calm  dis¬ 
dain  to  the  censures  thrown  upon  his  conduct 
by  shallow  babblers,  who,  never  having  seen 
any  military  operation  more  important  than  the 
relieving  of  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  imagined 
that  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  was  to  gain 
great  victories  in  any  situation  and  against  any 
o  ids,  and  by  sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced 
that  one  English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike, 
was  a  match  for  any  five  musketeers  of  King 
Lewis’s  household.* 

Unsatisfactory  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
campaign  in  Ireland,  the  results  of  the  maritime 
operations  of  the  year  were  more  unsatisfactory 
still.  It  had  been  confidently  expected  that,  on 
the  sea,  England  allied  with  Holland,  would  have 
been  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of 
Lewis:  but  everything  went  wrong.  Herbert 
fa  id,  after  the  unimportant  skirmish  of  Bantry 
Bay,  returned  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth. 
There  he  found  that  he  had  not  lost  the  good 
opinion  either  of  the  public  or  of  the.  govern¬ 
ment.  The  House  of  Commons  thanked  him 
for  his  services;  and  he  received  signal  marks 
of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  had  not  been 
at  the  coronation,  and  had  therefore  missed  his 
share  of  the  rewards  which,  at  the  time  of  that 
solemnity,  had  been  distributed  among  the  chief 
agents  in  the  Revolution.  The  omission  was 
now  repaired;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington.  The  King  went  down  to  Portsmouth, 
dined  on  board  of  the  Admiral’s  flag  ship,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valour  and 
loyalty  of  the  navy,  knighted  two  gallant  cap¬ 
tains,  Oloudesley  Shovel  and  John  Ashby,  and 
ordered  a  donative  to  be  divided  among  the  sea¬ 
men.  j- 

We  cannot  justly  blame  William  for  having  a 
high  opinion  of  Torrington.  For  Torrington 
was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  officers  in  the  navy.  He  had 
Been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of 

*  See  his  despatches  in  the  appendix  to  Dairy  tuple's 
Memoirs. 


England  by  James,  who,  if  he  understood  any 
thing,  understood  maritime  affairs.  That  place 
and  other  lucrative  places  Torrington  had  re¬ 
linquished  when  he  found  that  he  could  retain 
them  only  by  submitting  to  be  a  tool  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal.  No  man  had  taken  a  more 
active,  a  more  hazardous,  or  a  more  useful 
part  in  effecting  the  Revolution.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  no  man  had  fairer  pretensions  to 
be  put  at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration. 
Yet  no  man  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  post. 
His  morals  had  always  been  loose,  so  loose  in¬ 
deed  that  the  firmness  with  which  in  the  late 
reign  he  had  adhered  to  his  religion  had  excited 
much  surprise.  His  glorious  disgrace  indeed 
seemed  to  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
his  character.  In  poverty  and  exile  he  rose 
from  a  voluptuary  into  a  hero.  But,  as  soon 
as  prosperity  returned,  the  hero  sank  again 
into  a  voluptuary ;  and  the  lapse  was  deep 
and  hopeless.  The  nerves  of  his  mind,  which 
had  been  during  a  short  time  braced  to  a  firm 
tone,  were  now  so  much  relaxed  by  vice  that 
he  was  utterly  incapable  of  self-denial  or  of 
strenuous  exertion  The  vulgar  courage  of  a 
foremast  man  he  still  retained.  But  both  as 
Admiral  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he 
was  utterly  inefficient.  Month  after  month  the 
fleet  which  should  have  been  the  terror  of  the 
seas  lay  in  harbour  while  he  was  diverting  him¬ 
self  in  London.  The  sailors,  punning  upon  his 
new  title,  gave  him  the  name  of  Lord  Tarry-in¬ 
town.  When  he  came  on  shipboard  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  bevy  of  courtesans.  There  was 
scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night  when 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  claret.  Beiijg 
insatiable  of  pleasure,  he  necessarily  becamo 
insatiable  of  wealth.  Yet  he  loved  flattery  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  either  wealth  or  pleasure,  lie 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  the  most 
abject  homage  from  those  who  were  under  his 
command.  His  flag  ship  was  a  little  Versailles. 
He  expected  his  captains  to  attend  him  to  his 
cabin  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  assemble 
every  morning  at  his  levee.  Her  even  suffered 
them  to  dress  him.  One  of  them  combed  his 
flowing  wig;  another  stood  ready  with  the  em¬ 
broidered  coat.  Under  such  a  chief  there  could 
be  no  discipline.  His  tars  passed  their  time  in 
rioting  among  the  rabble  of  Portsmouth.  Those 
officers  who  won  his  favour  by  servility  and 
adulation  easily  obtained  !~ave  of  absence,  and 
spent  weeks  in  London,  revelling  in  taverns, 
scouring  the  streets,  or  making  love  to  the 
masked  ladies  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre.  The 
victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  casks  of  meat 
which  dogs  would  not  touch,  and  barrels  of  beer 
which  smelt  worse  than  bilge  water.  Mean¬ 
while  the  British  Channel  seemed  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  French  rovers.  Our  merchantmen 
were  boarded  in  sighi  of  the  ramparts  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  sugar  fleet  from  the  West  Indies 
lost  seven  ships.  The  whole  value  of  the  prizes 
taken  by  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  our  island,  while  Tor¬ 
rington  was  engaged  with  his  bottle  and  his 
harem,  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  So  difficult  was  it  to  obtain  the  convoy 
of  a  man  of  war,  except  by  giving  immense 
bribes,  that  our  traders  were  forced  to  hire  the 

f  London  Gazette,  Maj  20, 1B80. 
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services  of  Dutch  privateers,  and  found  these  ,  ria, 
foreign  mercenaries  much  more  useful  and  much  i  Another 
le  s  greedy  than  the  officers  of  our  own  royal 


navy.* 

The  only  department  with  which  no  fault 
could  be  found  was  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  William  was  his  own  minister; 
and,  where  he  was  his  own  minister,  there  were 
no  delays,  no  blunders,  no  jobs,  no  treasons. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  indeed  great.  Even  at  the  Hague  he  had 
to  encounter  an  opposition  which  all  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  could,  with  the  strenuous  support 
of  Heinsius,  scarcely  overcome.  The  English 
were  not  aware  that,  while  they  were  murmur¬ 
ing  at  their  Sovereign’s  partiality  for  the  land 
of  his  birth,  a  strong  party  in  Holland  was  mur¬ 
muring  at  his  partiality  for  the  land  of  his  adop¬ 
tion  The  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Westminster 
complained  that  the  terms  of  alliance  which  he 
proposed  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
that  wherever  the  honour  of  the  English  flag 
was  concerned,  he  was  punctilious  and  obsti¬ 
nate;  that  he  peremptorily  insisted  on  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  interdicted  all  trade  with  France, 
and  which  could  not  but  be  grievously  felt  ori 
the  Exchange  of  Amsterdam;  that,  when  they 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Navigation  Act  would 
be  repealed,  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  told 
them  that  the  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
lie  carried  all  his  points;  and  a  solemn  contract 
was  made  by  which  England  and  the  Batavian 
federation  bound  themselves  to  stand  firmly  by 
each  other  against  France,  and  not  to  make 
peace  except  by  mutual  consent.  But  one  of 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  declared  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  one  day  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a 
traitor  for  conceding  so  much ;  and  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have  been 
traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion. f 

Meanwhile  under  William’s  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  concluded 
between  the  btates  General  and  the  Emperor. 
To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their 
adhesion;  and  thus  the  four  great  powers 
which  had  long  been  bound  together  by  a 
friendly  understanding  were  bound  together  by 
a  formal  contract.  J 

But  before  that  formal  contract  had  been 
signed  and  sealed,  all  the  contracting  parties 
were  in  arms.  Early  in  the  year  1689  war  was 
raging  all  over  the  Continent  from  the  Hamms 
to  the  Pyrenees.  France,  attacked  at  once  on 
every  side,  made  on  every  side  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  her  Turkish  allies  kept  a  great  Ger- 
pian  force  fully  employed  in  Serviu  and  Bulgaria. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  summer  were  not  unfavourable  to 
the  confederates.  Beyond  the  Danube,  the 
Christians,  under  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  gained 
a  succession  of  victories  over  ti  e  Mussulmans. 
In  the  passes  of  Roussillon,  the  French  troops 
contended  without  any  decisive  advantage 
against  the  martial  peasantry  of  Catalonia, 
fine  German  army,  led  by  the  Elector  of  Bava- 

*  Commons’  .Tour..  Nov.  13-23. 1689:  Grey’s  debates,  Nov. 
13,  14,  18,  23,  1GS9.  fee.  among  numerous  pasquinades, 
the  i’arable  of  (he  Bearbaiting,  Heformation  of  Manners, 
a  Satire,  the  Mock  Mourners,  a  Satire  See  also  Pepys’s 
Diary,  kept  at  Tangier,  Oct.  16,  H83. 

f  the  best  account  of  these  negotiations  will  be  found 
In  Wagenaar.  lxi.  He  had  access  to  Witsen's  papers,  and 
has  quoted  largely  from  them.  1 1  was  V  itsen  who  signed 
la  violent  agitation,  ‘-zo  als,”  he  says,  “myne  beevende 


occupied  the  Archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
was  commanded  by  Charles.  Duke  oi 
Lorraine,  a  sovereign  who,  driven  from  his  owu 
dominions  by  the  arms  of  France,  had  turned 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  had,  as  such,  obtained 
both  distinction  and  revenge.  He  marched 
against  the  devastators  of  the  Palatinate,  forced 
them  to  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a 
long  siege,  took  the  important  and  strongly  for¬ 
tified  city  of  Mentz. 

Between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  the 
Freuch,  commanded  by  Marshal  Humieres  were 
opposed  to  the  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  an  officer  who  had  long  served  the 
States  General  with  fidelity  and  ability,  though 
not  always  with  good  fortune,  and  who  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  William.  Under  Wal- 
deck’s  orders  was  Marlborough,  to  whom  Wil¬ 
liam  had  confided  an  English  brigade  consisting 
of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old  army  of  James. 
Second  to  Marlborough  in  command,  and  second 
also  in  professional  skill,  was  Thomas  Talmash, 
a  brave  soldier,  destined  to  a  fate  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  shame  and  indignation.  Be¬ 
tween  the  army  of  Waldeck  and  the  armjmf  Hu¬ 
mieres  no  general  action  took  place :  but  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  combats  the  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  confederates.  Of  these  combats  the  most 
important  took  place  at  Walcourt  on  the  fifth  of 
August.  The  French  attacked  an  outpost  de¬ 
fended  by  the  English  brigade,  were  vigorously 
repulsed,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion, 
abandoning  a  few  field  pieces  to  the  conquerors 
and  leaving  more  than  six  hundred  corpses  on 
the  ground.  Marlborough,  on  this  as  on  every 
similar  occasion,  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant 
and  skilful  captain.  The  Coldstream  Guards 
commanded  by  Talmash,  and  the  regiment  which 
is  now  called  the  sixteenth  of  the  line,  command¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Robert  Hodges,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  highly.  The  Royal  regiment,  too,  which 
had  a  few  months  before  set  up  the  standard  of 
rebellion  at  Ipswich,  proved  on  this  day  that 
William,  in  freely  pardoning  that  great  fault, 
had  acted  not  less  wisely  than  generously.  The 
testimony  which  W’aldeck  in  his  despatch  bore 
to  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  islanders  was  read 
with  delight  by  their  countrymen.  The  fight  in¬ 
deed  was  no  more  than  a  skirmish :  but.  it  was  a 
sharp  and  bloody  skirmish.  There  had  within 
living  memory  been  no  equally  serious  encounter 
between  the  English  and  French;  and  our  ances¬ 
tors  were  naturally  elated  by  finding  that  many 
years  of  inaction  and  vassalage  did  not  appe  r 
to  have  enervated  the  courage  of  the  nation. § 
The  Jacobites  however  discovered  in  the  events 
of  the  campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective 
Marlborough  was,  not  without  reason,  the  object 
of  their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  behaviour  on  a 
field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to 
censure:  but  there  were  other  parts  of  his  con¬ 
duct  which  presented  a  fair  mark  for  obloquy. 
Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man  :  it  is 
rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man:  but  Marlborough 
was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  me  bloom  of 
youth,  loved  lucre  more  than  wine  or  women, 

hand  getuigen  kan.”  The  treaties  will  he  found  in  Du¬ 
mont's  Corps  Diplomatique.  They  were  signed  iu  August, 
1689. 

t  The  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  States  G  i  e- 
ral  is  dated  May  12.  1689.  It  will  he  found  in  humou  s 
Corps  Diplomatique. 

VSee  the  despatch  of  Waldeck  in  the  London  Gazette, 
Aug.  26.1689;  Historical  Kecords  of  the  hirst  Begimeut 
of  hoot;  Daugeau,  Aug.  28;  Monthly  Mercury,  Sept.  U89. 
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and  who  have,  at  the  height  of  greatness,  loved 
lucre  more  than  power  or  fame.  All  the  pre¬ 
cious  g’fts  which  nature  had  lavished  on  him  he 
valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would  fetch.  At 
twenty  he  made  money  of  his  beauty  and  his 
vigour.  At  sixty  he  made  money  of  his  genius 
and  his  glory.  The  applauses  which  were  justly 
due  to  his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  alto¬ 
gether  drown  the  voices  of  those  who  muttered 
that,  wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or 
got,  this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Har- 
pagon;  that,  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance 
under  pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table,  he 
never  asked  an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  muster 
rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up;  that  he  pock¬ 
eted  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long 
been  dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his 
own  sight  four  years  before  at  Sedgemoor;  that 
there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop;  that* 
there  were  thirty-six  in  another.  Nothing  but 
the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding 
powers  of  mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  win¬ 
ning  manners  could  have  enabled  him  to  gain 
and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldier¬ 
like,  the  goodwill  of  his  soldiers.* 

About  the  time  at  which  the  contending  ar¬ 
mies  in  every  part  of  Europe  were  going  into 
winter  quarters,  a  new  Pontiff  ascended  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was  no 
nmre.  His  fate  had  been  strange  indeed.  His 
conscientious  and  fervent  attachment  to  the 
t  -hurch  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  induced 
him,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  conjunctures  in 
her  history,  to  ally  himself  with  her  mortal  ene¬ 
mies.  The  news  of  his  decease  was  received  with 
concern  and  alarm  by  Protestant  princes  and 
commonwealths,  and  with  joy  and  hope  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  Dublin.  An  extraordinary  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  high  rank  was  instantly  despatched  by 
Lewis  to  Rome.  The  French  garrison  which  had 
been  placed  in  Avignon  was  withdrawn.  When 
the  votes  of  the  Conclave  had  been  united  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Peter  Ottobuoni,  an  ancient  Cardinal 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the 
Eighth,  the  representative  of  France  assisted  at 
the  installation,  bore  up  the  cope  of  the  new 
Pontiff,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  His  Holiness 
a  letter  in  which  the  most  Christian  King  de¬ 
clared  that  he  renounced  the  odious  privilege  of 
protecting  robbers  and  assassins.  Alexander 
pressed  the  letter  to  his  lips,  embraced  the 
bearer,  and  talked  with  rapture  of  the  near 
prospect  of  reconciliation.  Lewis  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Vatican 
might  be  exerted  to  dissolve  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  heretical 
usurper  of  the  English  throne.  James  was  even 
more  sanguine.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  expect 
that  the  new  Pope  would  give  him  money,  and 
ordered  Melfort,  who  had  now  acquitted  himself 
of  his  mission  at  Versailles,  to  hasten  to  Rome, 
and  beg  His  Holiness  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  good  work  of  upholding  pure  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  British  islands.  But  it  soon  appear¬ 
ed  that  Alexander,  though  he  might  hold  lan¬ 
guage  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor, 
wu3  determined  to  follow  in  essentials  his  pre¬ 


*  See  the  Dear  Bargain,  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  clandes¬ 
tinely  printed  in  1690.  ,l  I  have  not  patience,”  says  the 
writer,  “'after  this  wretch.  (Marlborough)  to  mention  any 
Other.  All  are  innocent  comparatively,  even  Kirke  himself.” 
f  See  the  Mercuries  for  September,  1689,  and  the  four 


decessor’s  policy.  The  original  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Holy  See  and  Lewis  was 
not  removed.  The  King  continued  to  appoint 
prelates;  the  Pope  continued  to  refuse  them  in¬ 
stitution;  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  fourth 
part  of  the  dioceses  of  France  had  bishops  who 
were  incapable  of  performing  any  episcopal  func¬ 
tion.  -j- 

The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not 
less  distracted  than  the  Gallican  Church.  The 
first  of  August  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  day  before  the  close  of  which  all 
Leneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding 
academical  offices  must,  on  pain  of  suspension, 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  the  Jacobites 
hoped  that  the  number  of  nonjurors  would  be  so 
considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embar¬ 
rass  the  Government.  But  this  hope  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Few  indeed  of  the  clergy  were 
Whigs.  Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate 
school  'which  acknowledged,  reluctantly  and 
with  reserve,  that  extreme  abuses  might  some¬ 
times  justify  a  nation  in  resorting  to  extreme 
remedies.  The  great  majority  of  the  profession 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience:  but 
that  majority  was  now  divided  into  two  sections. 
A  question,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
been  mere  matter  of  speculation,  and  had,  there¬ 
fore,  though  sometimes  incidentally  raised,  been, 
by  most  persons,  very  superficially  considered, 
had  now  become  practically  most  important. 
The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  being  takeD 
for  granted,  to  whom  was  that  obedience  due ! 
While  the  hereditary  right,  and  the  possession 
were  conjoined,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt: 
but  the  hereditary  right  and  the  possession 
were  now  separated.  One  prince,  raised  by  the 
Revolution,  was  reigning  at  Westminster,  pass¬ 
ing  laws,  appointing  magistrates  and  prelates, 
sending  forth  armies  and  fleets.  His  Judges 
decided  causes.  His  Sheriffs  arrested  debtors 
and  executed  criminals.  Justice,  order,  proper¬ 
ty,  would  cease  to  exist,  and  socjety  would  be 
resolved  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal.  An¬ 
other  prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was 
living  abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of  the 
powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a 
ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only 
by  means  as  violent  as  those  by  which  he  had 
been  displaced.  To  which  of  these  two  princes 
did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance? 

To  a  large  part  of  the  clergy  it  appeared  that 
the  plain  letter  of  Scripture  required  them  to 
submit  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  in  possession, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  bis  title. 
The  powers  which  the  Apostle,  in  the  text  most 
familiar  to  the  Anglican  divines  of  that  age, 
pronounces  to  be  ordained  of  God,  are  not  the 
powers  that  can  be  traced  back  to  a  legitimate 
origin,  but  the  powers  that  be.  When  Jesus 
was  asked  whether  the  chosen  people  might 
lawfully  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  he  replied  by 
asking  the  questioners,  not  whether  Caesar  could 
make  out  a  pedigree  derived  from  the  old  royal 
house  of  Judah,  but  whether  the  coin  which 
they  scrupled  to  pay  into  Caesar’s  treasury  came 


following  months.  See  also  Wei  wood's  Mercurius  Refor- 
inatus  of  Sept.  18.  Sept.  *25,  and  Oct.  8,  1»'S9.  Melfort’i 
Instructions,  and  his  memorials  to  the  Pope  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  of  Rste,  are  among  the  Nairne  Papers;  and  some  ex‘ 
tracts  have  been  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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frum  vs  ,r’s  mint,  in  other  words,  whether  Cse- 
sar  a  auallv  possessed  the  authority  and  per¬ 
formed  the  functions  of  a  ruler. 

It  is  generally  held,  with  much  appearance 
of  reason,  that  the  most  trustworthy  comment 
on  the  ext  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  is  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians,  when  that  practice  can  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  times 
during  which  the  Church  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  in  the  highest  state  of  pu¬ 
rity  were  times  of  frequent  and  violent  political 
th  nge.  One  at  least  of  the  Apostles  ttppears 
to  have  lived  to  see  four  Emperors  pulled  down 
in  little  more  than  a  year.  Of  the  martyrs  of 
lie  third  century  a  great  proportion  must  have 
he-  n  nb  e  to  remember  ten  or  twelve  revolutions. 
Those  .martyrs  must  have  had  occasion  often  to 
considei  what  was  their  duty  towards  a  prince 
just  raised  to  power  by  a  successful  insurrec¬ 
tion  hat  they  were,  one  and  all,  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  from  doing  what  they 
though  right,  is  «n  imputation  which  no  can¬ 
did  inlidel  would  throw  on  them  Yet,  if  there 
be  any  proposition  which  can  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  be  affirmed  touching  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  this,  that  they  never  once  refused 
obedience  to  any  actual  ruler  on  account  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  title.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
the  supreme  power  was  claimed  by  twenty  or 
thirty  competitors.  Every  province  from  Bri¬ 
tain  to  Egypt  h  id  its  own  Augustus.  All  these 
pre  enders  could  not  be  rightful  Emperors.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that,  in  any  place,  the  faithful 
had  any  scruple  about  submitting  to  the  person 
who,  in  that  place,  exercised  the  imperial  func¬ 
tions.  While  the  Christian  of  Home  obeyed  Au- 
relian,  the  Chri-tian  of  Lyons  obeyed  Tetricus, 
and  the  Christian  of  Palmyra  obeyed  Zenobia. 
“  Day  and  night,” — such  were  the  words  which 
the  great  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  addressed 
to  the  representative  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 
— “day  and  night  do  we  Christians  pray  to  the 
one  true  God  for  the  safety  of  our  Emperors.” 
Yet  those  Emperors  had  a  few  months  before 
pulled  down  their  predecessor  vEmilianus,  who 
had  pulled  down  liis  predecessor  Gallus,  who 
had  climbed  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  his  predeces-or  Decius,  who  had  slain  his 
predecessor  Philip,  who  had  slain  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Gordian.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
a  saint,  who  had,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  borne  true  allegiance  to  this 
series  of  rebels  and  regicides,  would  have  made 
a  schism  in  the  Christian  body  rather  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ?  A 
hundred  times  those  Anglican  divines  who  had 


*  See  the  answer  ofa  Nonjuror  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's 
challenge  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Kettlewell. 
Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a 
paper  which,  as  Saneroft  thought  it  worth  preserving,  I 
venture  to  quote.  The  writer,  a  strong  nonjuror,  after 
trving  to  evade,  by  many  pitiable  shitts,  the  argument 
drawn  by  a  more  compliant  divine  from  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Church,  proceeds  thus:  "Suppose  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Christians  all  along,  from  the  time  of  the  very 
Apostles,  had  been  as  regardless  of  their  oaths  by  former 
princes  as  he  suggests,  will  he  therefore  say  that  their 
practice  is  to  be  a  rule?  Ill  things  have  been  done,  aud 
very  generally  abetted,  by  men  of  otherwise  very  orthodox 
principles."  The  argument  from  the  practice  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Christians  is  remarkably  well  put  in  a  tract,  en¬ 
titled  The  Doctrine  of  Non  resistance  or  Passive  Obedience 
Au  Way  concerned  in  the  Controversies  now  depending 


taken  the  oaths  chal.enged  their  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  brethien  to  cite  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  primitive  (’Lurch  lmd  refused  obedience  to 
a  successful  usurper;  and  a  hundred  times  the 
challenge  was  evaded.  The  nonjurors  had  little 
to  say  on  this  head,  except  that  precedents  were 
of  no  force  when  opposed  to  principles,  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  came  with  but  a  bad  grace  from  a 
school  which  had  always  professed  an  almost 
superstjtious  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers.*  , 

To  precedents  drawn  from  Later  and  more  cor¬ 
rupt  times  little  respect  was  due.  But,  even  in 
the  history  of  later  and  more  corrupt  times  the 
nonjurors  could  not  easily  find  any  precedent 
that  would  serve  their  purpose.  In  our  own 
country  many  Kings,  who  had  not  the  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  had  filled  the  throne:  but  it  had 
never  been  thought  incon  istent  with  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  be  a  true  liegeman  to  such 
Kings.  The  usurpation  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
tlie  more  odious  usurpati  m  of  Richard  the 
Third,  had  produced  no  schism  in  the  Church. 
As  soon  as  the  usurper  was  firm  in  his  seat, 
Bishops  had  done  homage  to  him  for  their  do¬ 
mains:  Convocations  had  presented  addresses 
to  him,  and  granted  him  supplies;  nor  had  any 
casuist  ever  pronounced  that  such  submission 
to  a  prince  in  possession  was  deadly  sin.f 

With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Chri-tiiin 
world  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  appeared  to  be  in  strict  harmony. 
The  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion,  a  discourse 
which  inculcates,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  duty 
of  obeying  rulers,  speaks  of  none  but  actual 
rulers.  Nay,  the  people  are  distinctly  told  in 
that  Homily  that  they  are  bound  to  obey,  nut 
only  their  legitimate  prince,  but  any  usurper 
whom  God  shall  in  anger  set  over  them  for  their 
sins.  And  surely  it  would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  say  that  we  must  accept  submis¬ 
sively  such  usurpers  as  God  sends  in  anger,  but 
must  pertinaciously  withhold  our  obedience  from 
usurpers  whom  he  sends  in  mercy.  Grant  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange 
over,  a  crime  to  join  him,  a  crime  to  make  him 
King;  yet  what  was  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church  but 
a  record  of  cases  in  which  Providence  hud 
brought  good  out  of  evil?  And  what  theologian 
would  assert  that,  in  such  cases  we  ought,  from 
abhorrence  of  the  evil  to  reject  the  good 

On  these  grounds  a  large  body  of  divines, 
still  asserting  the  doctrine  that  to  resist  the 
Sovereign  must  always  be  sinful,  conceived  that 
William  was  now  the  Sovereign  whom  it  would 
be  sinful  to  resist. 


between  the  Wiiliamltes  and  the  Jacobites,  by  a  buy 
Gentleman,  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  hv  Law  established,  16S9. 

f  One  of  the  most  adulatory  addresses  ever_  voted  by  % 
Convocation  was  to  Richard  the  Third.  It  will  he  found 
in  Wilkins’s  Concilia.  Dryden,  in  his  fine  ri'facimrntn  of 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  represents  the  Good  Parson  as  choosing  to  re¬ 
sign  his  benefice  rather  than  acknowledge  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  to  he  King  of  England.  For  this  representa¬ 
tion  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  Chaucer  s  Poem,  or  any 
where  else.  Dryden  wished  to  write  something  that  would 
gall  the  clergy  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  theretore 
attributed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ot  the  fourteenth 
century  a  superstition  which  originated  among  the  Ang» 
lican  priests  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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To  these  nrgumen+s  the  nonjurors  replied  that 
Saint  Paul  must  have  meant  by  the  powers  that 
he  the  rightful  powers  that  be ;  and  that  to  put 
any  other  interpretation  on  his  words  would  be 
t  i  outrage  common  sense,  to  dishonour  religion, 
to  give  scandal  to  weak  believers,  to  give  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  triumph  to  scoffers.  The  feelings  of 
ail  mankind  must  be  shocked  by  the  proposition 
that,  as  soon  as  a  King,  however  clear  his  title, 
however  wise  and  good  his  administration,  is 
expelled  by  traitors,  all  his  servants  are  bound 
to  abandon  him,  and  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  his  enemies.  In  all  ages  and  nations, 
fidelity  to  a  good  cause  in  adversity  had  been 
regarded  as  a  virtue.  In  all  ages  and  nations, 
the  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be 
on  the  side  which  was  uppermost  had  been  de¬ 
spised.  This  new  Toryism  was  worse  than 
Whiggism.  To  break  through  the  ties  of  alle¬ 
giance  because  the  Sovereign  was  a  tyrant  was 
doubtless  a  very  great  sin :  but  it  was  a  sin  for 
which  specious  names  and  pretexts  might  be 
found,  and  into  which  a  brave  and  generous  man, 
not  instructed  in  divine  truth  and  guarded  by 
divine  grace,  might  easily  fall.  But  to  break 
through  the  ties  of  allegiance,  merely  because 
the  Sovereign  was  unfortunate,  was  not  only 
wicked,  but  dirty.  Could  any  unbeliever  offer 
a  greater  insult  to  the  Scriptures  than  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  Scriptures  had  enjoined  on  Chris¬ 
tians  as  a  sacred  duty  what  the  light  of  nature 
had  taught  heathens  to  regard  as  the  last  excess 
of  baseness?  In  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found 
pie  history  of  a  King  of  Israel,  driven  from  his 
palace  by  an  unnatural  son,  and  compelled  to 
fly  beyond  Jordan.  David,  like  James,  had  the 
right:  Absalom,  like  William,  had  the  posses¬ 
sion.  Would  any  student  of  tiie  sacred  writings 
dare  to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  Shimei  on 
that  occasion  was  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be 
imitated,  and  that  Barzillai,  who  royally  adhered 
to  his  fugitive  master,  was  resisting  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  God,  and  receiving  to  himself  damna¬ 
tion?  Would  any  true  son  of  the  Church  of 
England  seriously  affirm  that  a  man  who  was  a 
strenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
who  then  went  over  to  the  Parliament,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  Parliament  had  been  purged,  became 
an  obsequious  servant  of  the  Rump,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  the  Rump  had  been  ejected,  professed 
himself  a  faithful  subjept  of  the  Protector,  was 
more  deserving  of  the  respect  of  Chris'ian  men 
than  the  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty 
to  Charles  the  First  in  prison,  and  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  exile,  and  who  was  ready  to  put 
lands,  liberty,  life,  in  peril,  rather  than  acknow¬ 
ledge,  by  word  or  act,  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  upstart  governments  which,  during  that  evil 
time,  obtained  possession  of  a  power  not  legiti¬ 
mately  theirs?  And  what  distinction  was  there 
between  that  case  and  the  case  which  had  now 
arisen?  That  Cromwell  had  actually  enjoyed 
as  much  power  as  William,  nay  much  more 
power  than  William,  was  quite  certain.  That 
the  power  of  William,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  had  an  illegitimate  origin,  no  divine 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  would 
dispute.  How  ti  eu  was  it  possible  for  such  a 


*  See  fhe  defence  of  the  profession  whieh  the  !ti"ht  Rev. 
Father  in  God  John  Lake,  Lord  Bishi  p  of  Chichester, 


d  vine  to  deny  that  obedience  had  been  due  to 
Cromwell,  and  yet  to  affirm  that  it  was  due  to 
William?  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  such 
inconsistency  without  dishonesty  would  be  not 
charity  but  weakness.  Those  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  do  better  to  speak  out,  and  to  say,  what 
every  body  knew,  that  they  complied  simply  to 
save  their  benefices.  The  motive  was  no  doubt 
strong.  That  a  clergyman  who  was  a  husband 
and  a  father  should  look  forward  with  dread  to 
the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of  February 
was  natural.  But  he  would  do  well  to  remember 
that,  however  terrible  might  be  the  day  of  sus¬ 
pension  and  the  day  of  deprivation,  there  would 
assuredly  come  two  other  days  more  terrible  still, 
the  day  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment.* 

The  swearing  clergy  ns  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  by  this  reasoning.  No¬ 
thing  embarrassed  them  more  than  the  analogy 
which  the  nonjurors  were  never  weary  of  point¬ 
ing  out  between  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and 
the  usurpation  of  William.  For  there  was  in 
that  age  no  High  Churchman  who  would  not 
have  thought  himself  reduced  to  an  absurdity 
if  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necescity  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Church  had  commanded  her  sons 
to  obey  Cromwell  And  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  prove  that  William  was  more  fully  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  supreme  power  than  Cromwell  had  been. 
The  swearers  therefore  avoided  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  nonjurers  on  this  point  a3 
carefully  as  the  nonjurors  avoided  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  the  swearers  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  touching  the  practice  ol  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  government 
which  had  long  been  taught  by  the  clergy  was 
so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  but  ab¬ 
surdity.  Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to 
that  theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was 
alike  unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  If  he  swore,  he  could  vindicate 
his  swearing  only  by  laying  down  'propositions 
against  which  every  honest  heart  instinctively 
revolts,  only  by  proclaiming  that  Christ  had 
commanded  the  Church  to  desert  the  righteous 
cause  as  soon  as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper, 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  successful  vil- 
lany  against,  afflicted  virtue.  And  yet,  strong 
as  were  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nonjuror  were,  if 
possible,  stronger  still.  According  to  him,  a 
Christian  nation  ought  always  to  be  in  a  state  of 
slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Something  is 
to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  liberty 
to  preserve  order.  Something  is  to  he  said 
for  the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve 
liberty.  For  liberty  and  order  are  two  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  enjoy: 
and,  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to  be 
incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  those 
who  take  either  side.  But  the  nonjurov  sacri¬ 
ficed,  not  liberty  to  order,  not  order  to  liberty, 
but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as 
stupid  and  degrading  as  the  gyptian  wor  hip 
of  cats  and  onions.  While  a  particular  person, 
differing  from  other  persons  by  the  mere  acei- 
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dent,  of  birth,  wa?  on  the  throne,  though  he  | 
might  be  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  insubordi¬ 
nation.  When  any  other  person  was  on  the 
throne,  though  he  might  be  an  Alfred,  there  was 
to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how  frantic 
and  wicked  might  be  the  administration  of  the 
dynasty  which  had  the  hereditary  title,  or  how 
wise  and  virtuous  might  be  the  administration 
of  a  government  sprung  from  a  revolution. 
Nor  could  any  time  of  limitation  be  pleaded 
against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.  The 
lapse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no 
change. 

To  the  end  of  the  world,  Christians  wore  to  re¬ 
gulate  their  politic  il  conduct  simply  according 
to  the  genealogy  of  their  ruler.  The  year  1801), 
the  ye  ir  1900,  might  find  princes  who  derived 
their  title  from  the  votes  of  the  Convention 
reigning  in  peace  and  prosperity.  No  matter; 
they  would  still  be  usurpers;  and,  if,  in  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  century,  any  person 
who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to 
the  crown  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to 
acknowledge  him  as  King,  the  call  must  be 
obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition. 

A  whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that 
the  controversies  which  had  arisen  among  his 
adversaries  had  established  the  soundness  of  his 
own  political  creed.  The  disputants  who  had 
long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious  error 
had' now  effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted 
one  another.  The  High  Churchman  who  took 
the  oaths  had  shown  by  irrefragable  arguments 
Jroin  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  from  the  uni¬ 
form  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from 
the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  prince  who  had  the  hereditary 
title.  The  High  Churchman  who  would  not  take 
the  oaths  had  shown  as  satisfactorily  that  Chris¬ 
tians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to  pay  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  prince  who  was  actually  reigning. 
It  followed  that,  to  entitle  a  government  to  the 
allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was  necessary 
different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and  different 
also  from  mere  possession.  What  that  something 
was  the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing. 
In  their  view,  the  end  for  which  all  governments 
had  been  instituted  was  the  happiness  of  society. 
While  the  magistrate  was,  on  the  whole,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  faults,  a  minister  for  good,  Rea¬ 
son  taught  mankind  to  obey  him;  and  Religion, 
giving  her  solemn  sanction  to  the  teaching  of 
Reason,  commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as 
divinely  commissioned.  But  if  he  proved  to  be 
a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  grounds  was  he  to 
be  considered  as  divinely  commissioned?  The  To¬ 
ries  who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  origin  of  his 
power:  the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had 
proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
considered  on  account  of  the  existence  of  his 
power. 

Some  violent  and  acrimonious  Whigs  triumph¬ 
ed  ostentatiously  and  wbh  merciless  ins  deuce 
over  the  perplexed  and  divided  priesthood.  The 
nonjuror  they  generally  affected  to  regard  with 


contemptuous  pity  as  a  dull  and  perverse,  but 
sincere,  bigot,  whose  absurd  practice  was  >n 
harmony  with  his  absurd  theory,  and  who  might 
plead,  in  excuse  for  the  infatuation  which  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  ruin  his  country,  that  the  same  in¬ 
fatuation  had  impelled  him  to  ruin  himself. 
They  reserved  their  sharpest  taunts  for  those  di¬ 
vines  who,  having,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  and  the  ltye  House  Plot,  been  distinguished 
by  zeal  for  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of 
the  hereditary  Sovereign,  were  now  ready  to 
swear  fealty  to  an  usurper.  Was  this  then  the 
real  sense  of  all  those  sublime  phrases  which  had 
resounded  during  twenty-nine  years  from  innu¬ 
merable  pulpits?  Had  the  thousands  of  clergy¬ 
men,  who  had  so  loudly  boasted  of  the  unchange¬ 
able  loyalty  of  their  order,  really  meant  only 
that  their  loyalty  would  remain  unchangeable 
till  the  next  change  of  fortune?  It  was  idle, 
it  was  impudent  in  them  to  pretend  that  their 
present  conduct  was  consistent  with  their  for¬ 
mer  language.  If  any  Reverend  Doctor  had 
at  length  been  convinced  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  surely  ought  by  an  open  recantation, 
to  make  all  the  amends  now  possible  to  the  per¬ 
secuted,  the  calumniated,  the  murdered  defenders 
of  liberty.  If  he  was  still  convinced  that  his  old 
opinions  were  sound,  lie  ought  manfully  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurors.  Respect,  it  was 
said,  is  due  to  him  who  ingenuously  confesses  an 
error;  respect  isdueto  him  who  courageously  suf¬ 
fers  for  an  error ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  respect  a 
minister  of  religion  who,  while  asserting  that  he 
still  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the  Tories, 
saves  his  benefice  by  taking  an  oath  which  can  be 
honestly  taken  only  on  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs. 

These  reproaches,  though  perhaps  not  alto¬ 
gether  unjust,  were  unseasonable.  The  wiser 
and  more  moderate  Whigs,  sensible  that  the 
throne  of  William  could  not  stand  firm  if  it  had 
not  a  wider  basis  than  their  own  party,  abstained 
at  this  conjuncture  from  sneers  and  invectives, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  remove  the  scruples 
and  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  clergy. 
The  collective  power  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  of 
England  was  immense:  and  it  was  much  better 
that  they  should  swear  for  the  most  flimsy  rea¬ 
son  that  could  be  devised  by  a  sophist  than  they 
should  not  swear  at  all. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  arguments  for 
swearing,  backed  as  they  were  by  some  of  the 
strongest  motives  which  can  influence  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  had  prevailed.  Above  twenty-nine 
thirtieths  of  the  profession  submitted  to  the  law. 
Most  of  the  divines  of  the  capital,  who  then 
formed  a  separate  class,  and  who  were  as  much 
distinguished  from  the  rural  clergy  by  liberality 
of  sentiment  as  by  eloquence  and  learning,  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  government  early,  and 
with  every  sign  of  cordial  attachment.  Eighty 
of  them  repaired  together,  in  full  term,  to  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  were  there  sworn.  The  cere¬ 
mony  occupied  so  long  a  time  that  little  else 
was  done  that  day  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
King’s  Bench.*  But  in  geueral  the  compliance 
was  tardy,  sad  and  sullen.  Many,  no  doubt,  de¬ 
liberately  sacrificed  principle  to  interest.  Con¬ 
science  told  them  that  they  were  committing  a 
sin  But  they  had  not  f.riitude  to  resign  Hie 
parsonage,  the  garden,  the  g  ebe,  .and  to  go  forth 


•London  Gar.et.te.  June  30.  1689;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary.  "  The  emiuentest  mou,"  says  Luttrull. 
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without  knowing  where  to  find  a  meal  or  a  roof 
for  themselves  and  their  little  ones.  Many 
swore  with  doubts  and  misgivings. *  Some  de¬ 
clared,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  oath,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  James,  if  he  should  ever  be  in  a 
condition  to  demand  their  allegiance. f  Some 
e'.ergymen  in  the  north  were,  on  the  first  of 
A  ugust,  going  in  a  company  to  swear,  when  they 
were  met  on  the  road  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  four  days  before,  in  the 
pa-s  of  Killiecrankie.  They  immediately  turned 
back,  and  did  not  again  leave  their  homes  on  the 
same  errand  till  it  was  clear  that  Dundee’s  vic¬ 
tory  had  made  no  change  in  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  J  Even  of  those  whose  understandings 
were  fully  convinced  that  obedience  was  due  to 
the  existing  government,  very  few  kissed  the 
book  with  the  heartiness  with  which  -they  had 
formerly  plighted  their  faith  to  Charles  and 
James.  Still  the  thing  was  done.  Ten  thousand 
clergymen  had  solemnly  called  heaven  to  attest 
their  promise  that  they  would  be  true  liegemen 
to  William;  and  this  promise,  though  it  by  no 
means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that  they 
would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power  to 
injure  him.  They  could  not,  without  entirely 
forfeiting  that  public  respect  on  which  their  in¬ 
fluence  depended,  attack,  except  in  an  indirect 
and  timidly  cautious  manner,  the  throne  of  one 
whom  they  had,  in  the  presence  of  God,  vowed 
to  obey  as  their  King.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
affected  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  new  Sove¬ 
reigns  in  a  peculiar  tone  which  could  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.^  Others  were  guilty  of  still  grosser 
indecency.  Thus,  one  wretch,  just  after  praying 
for  William  and  Mary  in  the  most  solemn  office 
of  religion,  took  off  a  glass  to  their  damnation. 
Another,  after  performing  divine  service -on  a 
fast  day  appointed  by  their  authority,  dined  on 
a  pigeon  pie,  and  while  he  cut  it  up,  uttered  a 
wish  that  it  was  the  usurper’s  heart.  I3ut  such 
audacious  wickedness  was  doubtless  rare  and 
was  rather  injurious  to  the  Church  than  to  the 
government. || 

Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  who  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  about  four  hundred  in  number.  Foremost 
in  rank  stood  the  l’rimate  and  six  of  his  suffra¬ 
gans,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Framp- 
ton  of  Gloucester,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Thomas  of  Worcester  would  have  made  a 
seventh:  but  he  died  three  weeks  before  the 


*  See  in  Kettlewell’s  Life,  iii.  72.  the  retractation  drawn 
by  him  for  a  clergyman  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  who 
afterwards  repented  of  having  done  so. 

f  See  the  account  of  Dr.  Dove's  conduct  in  Clarendon’s 
Diary,  and  the  account  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  conduct  in  the  Life 
of  Kettlewell. 

|  The  Anatomy  of  a  Jacobite  Tory,  1690. 

I  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory. 

|  Narcissus  LuttrelTs  Diary,  Nov.,  1691;  Feb.,  1692. 

if  Li  fe  of  Kettlewell,  iii.  4. 

**  See  Turner's  Letter  to  Sancroft.  dated  on  Ascension 
Dav.  1689.  The  original  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  liul  the  letter  will  be  found,  with 
touch  other  curi  us  matter,  in  the  Life  of  Ken.  by  a  Lay¬ 
man,  la'clv  published  See  also  the  Life  of  Kettlewell, 
iii.  so;  a.  d  Ken's  letter  to  Lumet,  dnted  Oct.  5.  1689.  in 
Hawkins's  Life  f  Ken.  ••  1  am 'sure.”  Lndv  Itu.-sell  wrote 
to  Dr.  r  it:; william,  “  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  excited  | 


day  of  suspension.  On  bis  deathbed  he  adjured 
liis  clergy  to  be  true  to  the  cau  e  of  hereditary 
right,  and  declared  that  those  divines  who  tried 
to  make  out  that  the  oaths  might  be  taken  with¬ 
out  any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  him  to  reason 
more  Jesuitically  than  the  Jesuits  them¬ 
selves.  I" 

Ken,  who,  both  in  intellectual  and  in  moral 
qualities  ranked  highest  among  the  nonjuring 
prelates,  hesitated  long.  There  were  few  clergy¬ 
men  who  could  have  submitted  to  the  new 
government  with  a  better  grace.  For,  in  the 
times  when  nonresistance  and  passive  obedience 
were  the  favourite  themes  of  his  brethren,  he 
had  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  politics  in  the  pul¬ 
pit.  He  owned  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
swearing  were  very  strong.  He  went  indeed  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  scruples  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed  if  he  could  be  convinced  that 
James  had  entered  into  engagements  for  ceding 
Ireland  to  the  French  King.  It  is  evident  there¬ 
fore  that  the  difference  between  Ken  and  the 
Whigs  was  not  a  difference  of  principle.  He 
thought,  with  them,  that  misgovernment  carried 
to  a  certain  point,  justified  a  transfer  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  doubted  only  whether  the  misgovern¬ 
ment  of  James  had  been  carried  quite  to  that 
point.  Nay,  the  good  Bishop  actually  began  to 
prepare  a  pastoral  letter  explaining  his  reasons 
for  taking  the  oaths.  But,  before  it  was  finished, 
he  received  information  which  convinced  him 
that  Ireland  had  not  been  made  over  to  France: 
doubts  came  thick  upon  him:  he  threw  his  un¬ 
finished  letter  into  the  fire,  and  implored  liis  less 
scrupulous  friends  not  to  urge  him  further.  He 
was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  acted  uprightly : 
he  was  glad  that  they  could  do  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  what  he  shrank  from  doing:  he  felt  the 
force  of  their  reasoning:  he  was  all  but  persua¬ 
ded  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  listen  longer  lest  he 
should  be  quite  persuaded:  for,  if  he  should 
comply,  and  his  misgivings  should  afterwards 
return,  he  should  he  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
Not  for  wealth,  not  for  a  palace,  not  for  a  peer¬ 
age,  would  he  run  the  smallest  risk  of  ever  feel¬ 
ing  the  torments  of  remorse.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  of  the  seven  nonjuring  prelates,  the 
only  one  whose  name  carries  with  it  much 
weight  was  on  the  point  of  swearing,  and  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  as  he  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged,  not  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  by 
a  morbid  scrupulosity  which  he  did  not  advise 
others  to  imitate.** 

Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were 


others  to  comply,  when  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
so,  hut  rejoiced  when  others  did.”  Ken  declared  that  he 
had  advised  nobody  to  take  the  oaths,  and  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  to  remit  those  who  asked  his  advice  to  their 
own  studies  and  prayers.  Lady  Russell's  assertion  and 
Ken's  denial  will  he  found  to  come  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  when  we  make  those  allowances  which  ought  to 
he  made  for  situation  and  feeling,  even  in  weighing  :be 
testimony  of  the  most  veracious  witnesses.  Ken.  hav ing 
at  last  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  nonjurrrs, 
naturally  tried  to  vindicate  his  consistency  as  far  rs  ho 
honestly  could.  Lady  Kussell.  wishing  to  induce  her 
friend  to  take  the  oaths,  naturally  made  as  much  1 1  Keifs 
disposition  to  compliance  as  she  honestly  could,  the 
went  too  far  in  using  the  word  “excited.’’  On  the  r.il:,r 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  Ken.  by  remitting  those  who  n 
suited  him  to  their  own  studies  and  prayers,  gave  tl.c  u 
I  to  understand  that,  i«  his  opinion,  the  cath  was  lawiuj 
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eorne  men  eminent  in  the  learned  world,  as  gram¬ 
marians,  chronologists,  canonists,  and  antiqua¬ 
ries,  find  a  very  few  who  were  distinguished  by 
wit  and  eloquence :  but  scarcely  one  can  be 
named  who  was  qualified  to  discuss  any  large 
question  of  morals  or  politics,  scarcely  one  whose 
writings  do  not  indicate  either  extreme  feeble¬ 
ness  nr  extreme  flightiness  of  mind.  Those  who 
distrust  the  judgment  of  a  Whig  on  this  point 
will  probably  allow  some  weight  to  the  opinion 
which  was  expressed,  many  years  after  the  Re¬ 
solution,  by  a  philosopher  of  whom  the  Tories 
are  justly  proud.  Johnson,  after  passing  in  re¬ 
view  the  celebrated  divines  who  had  thought  it 
sinful  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  the  Third 
and  George  the  First,  pronounced  that,  in  the 
whole  body  of  nonjurors,  there  was  one,  and  one 
only,  who  could  reason. *  * 

The  nonjuror  in  whose  favour  Johnson  made 
this  exception  was  Charles  Leslie.  Leslie  had, 
before  the  Revolution,  been  Chancellor  of  the 
dioce  e  of  Connor  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  for¬ 
ward  in  opposition  to  Tyrconnel ;  had,  ns  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  for  Monaghan,  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  papist  as  Sheriff  of  that  county  ; 
and  had  been  so  courageous  as  to  send  some  of¬ 
ficers  (  f  the  Irish  army  to  prison  for  marauding. 
Hut  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  such  as  it  had 
been  taught  by  Anglican  divines  in  the  days  of 
the  Rye  House  plot,  w'as  immovably  fixed  in  his 
miud.  When  the  state  of  Ulster  became  such  that 
a  Protestant  who  remained  there  could  hardly 
avoid  being  either  a  rebel  or  a  martyr,  Leslie 
fled  to  London.  His  abilities  and  his  connexions 
were  such  that  he  might  easily  have  obtained 
high  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
he  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Jacob- 
i:e  body,  and  remained  there  steadfastly,  through 
a  1  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  three  and 
thirty  troubled  years.  Though  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  theological  controversy  with  Deists, 
Jews,  Socinians,  Presbyterians,  Papists  and 
Quakers,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  political  writers  of  his  age.  Of  all 
the  nanjuring  clergy  he  was  the  best  qualified  to 
discuss  constitutional  questions.  For,  before  he 
had  taken  orders,  he  had  resided  L  ng  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  been  studying  English  History 
and  law,  while  most  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
schism  had  been  poring  over  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon, 
or  seeking  for  wisdom  in  the  Targum  of  Onke- 
lus.f 

In  1689,  however,  Leslie  was  almost  unknown 
in  England.  Among  the  divines  who  incurred 
suspension  on  the  first  of  August  in  that  year, 
the  highest  in  popular  estimation  was  without 
dispute  Doctor  William  Sherlock.  Perhaps  no 


1  single  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
ever  possessed  a  greater  authority  over  his 
brethren  than  belonged  to  Sherlock  at  (he  time 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  not  of  the  first 
rank  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar,  as 
a  preacher,  as  a  writer  on  theology,  or  as  a 
writer  on  politics:  but  in  all  the  four  characters 
he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  perspicuity 
and  liveliness  of  his  style  have  been  praised  by 
Prior  and  Addison.  The  facility  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  wrote  are  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  bulk  and  the  dates  of  his  works.  There 
were  indeed  among  the  clergy  men  of  brighter 
genius  and  men  of  wider  attainments:  but 
during  a  long  period  there  was  none  who  more 
completely  represented  the  order,  none  who,  on 
all  subjects,  spoke  more  precisely  the  sense  ol 
the  Anglican  priesthood,  without  any  taint  of 
Latitirdinarianism,  of  Puritanism,  or  of  Popery. 
He  had,  in  (he  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  when 
the  power  of  the  dissenters  was  very  great  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  county,  written  strongly 
against  the  sin  of  nonconformity.  When  the 
Rye  House  Plot  was  detected,  he  had  zealously 
defended  by  tongue  and  pen  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  episco¬ 
pacy  and  monarchy  were  so  highly  valued  ti  nt 
he  was  made  master  of  the  Temple.  A  pension 
was  also  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles:  but  that 
pension  James  soon  took  away;  for  Sherlock, 
though  he  held  himself  bound  to  pay  passive 
obedience  to  the  civil  power,  held  himself  equally 
bound  to  combat  religious  errors,  and  was  the 
keenest  and  most  laborious  of  that  host  of  con¬ 
troversialists  who,  in  the  day  of  peril,  manfully 
defended  the  Protestant  faith.  In  little  moro 
than  two  years  he  published  sixteen  treatises, 
some  of  them  large  books,  against  the  hi  gh  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Rome.  Not  content  with  the  easy 
victories  which  he  gained  over  such  feeble  anta¬ 
gonists  as  those  who  were  quartered  at  Clerken- 
well  and  the  Savoy,  he  had  the  courage  to  mea¬ 
sure  his  strength  with  no  less  a  champion  than 
Rossuet,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  wi;hout 
discredit.  Nevertheless  Sherlock  still  continued 
to  maintain  that  no  oppression  could  justify 
Christians  in  resisting  the  kingly  authority. 
When  the  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  he 
strongly  recommended,  in  a  tract  which  was 
considered  as  the  manifesto  of  a  large  part  of 
the  clergy,  that  James  should  be  invited  to  re¬ 
turn'  on  such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  nation.  J  The  vote 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne 
filled  Sherlock  with  sorrow  and  anger.  He  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  that  if  the  Convention 
was  determined  on  a  revolution,  the  cleigy 


to  those  who,  after  a  serious  inquiry,  thought  it  lawful. 
If  people  bad  asked  him  whether  they  might  lawfully  com¬ 
mit  perjury  or  adultery,  he  would  assuredly  have  told 
them,  not  to  consider  the  point  maturely,  and  to  implore 
the  divine  direction,  but  to  abstain  on  peril  of  their  souls. 

*  [see  the  conversation  of  June  9.  1784.  in  Boswell's  Life 
-,f  Johnson,  and  the  note.  Boswell,  with  his  usual  ab¬ 
surdity.  is  sure  that  Johnson  could  not  havp  recollected 
‘•that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
magnanimous  resistance  to  arbitrary  power,  were  yet 
nonjurors;  only  five  of  the  seven  were  nonjurors ;  and 
anybody  but  Boswell  would  have  known  that  a  man 
may  resist  arbitrary  power,  and  vet  not  be  a  good 
reasoner.  Nay.  the  resistance  which  Bancroft  and  the 
other  nn'n.iuritig  bishops  offered  to  aibitrary  power  while 
they  continued  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  nun-resistauce,  is 


the  most  decisive  proof  that  they  were  incapable  of  reason¬ 
ing.  It  must  lie  remembered  that  they  were  prepared  to 
take  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James  and  to  bestow  it 
on  William,  with  the  title  of  Regent.  Their  scruple  was 
merely  about  the  word  King. 

1  am  surprised  that  Johnson  should  have  pronounced 
William  Law  no  reasoner.  Law  did  indeed  fall  into  great 
errors:  but  they  were  errors  against  which  logic  affords 
no  security.  In  mere  dialectical  skill  he  had  very  lew 
superiors.  That  he  was  more  than  once  victorious  over 
lluadley  no  candid  Whig  will  deny.  But  Law  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  generation  with  which  I  have  now  to  do. 

t  Ware's  History  of  the  Writers  of  Ireland,  continued 
by  Harris. 

J  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Convention,  1689. 
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would  find  forty  thousand  good  Churchmen  to 
effect  a  restoration.*  Against  the  new  oaths  he 
gave  his  opinion  plainly  and  warmly.  He  de¬ 
clared  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
honest  man  could  doubt  that,  by  the  powers  that 
be.  Saint  Paul  meant  legitimate  powers  and  no 
others.  No  name  was  in  1689  citbd  by  the  Ja¬ 
cobites  so  proudly  and  fondly  as  that  of  Sher¬ 
lock.  Before  the  end  of  1690  that  name  excited 
very  different,  feelings.  A  few  other  nonjurors 
ought  to  be  particularly  noticed.  High  among 
them  in  rank  was  George  Ilickes,  dean  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  he 
was  the  most  versed  in  the  old  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  was  extensive.  As  to  his  capa¬ 
city  for  political  discussions,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  his  favourite  argument  for  passive 
obedience  was  drawn  from  the  stoi'y  -of  the 
Theban  legion.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
that  unfortunate  John  Hickes  who  had  been 
found  hidden  in  the  malthouse  of  Alice  Lisle. 
James  had,  in  spite  of  all  solicitations,  put  both 
John  Hickes  and  Alice  Lisle  to  death.  Persons 
who  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  Dean’s 
principles  thought  that  he  might  possibly  feel 
some  resentment  on  this  account:  for  he  was  of 
no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper,  and  could  retain 
during  many  years  a  bitter  remembrance  of 
small  injuries.  But  he  was  strong  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  faith:  he  reflected  that  the 
sufferers  were  dissenters;  and  he  submitted  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord’s  Anointed  not  only  with 
patience  but  with  complacency.  He  became 
indeed  a  more  loving  subject  than  ever  from  the 
time  when  his  brother  was  hanged  and  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  benefactress  beheaded.  While  almost  all 
other  clergymen,  appalled  by  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Commission,  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
bad  pushed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  a  little 
too  far,  he  was  writing  a  vindication  of  his  dar¬ 
ling  legend,  and  trying  to  convince  the  troops  at 
Hounslow  that,  if  James  should  be  pleased  to 
massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian  had  massacred 
the  Theban  legion,  for  refusing  to  commit  idola¬ 
try,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  pile  their  arms, 
and  meekly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
To  do  Hickes  justice,  his  whole  conduct  after 
the  Revolution  proved  that  his  servility  had 
sprung  neither  from  fear  nor  from  cupidity,  but 
from  mere  bigotry. -j-  • 

Jeremy  Collier,  who  was  turned  out  of  the 
preachership  of  the  Rolls,  was  a  man  of  a  much 
higher  order.  He  is  well  entitled  to  grateful 
and  respectful  mention:  for  to  his  eloquence  and 
courage  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  purification 
of  our  lighter  literature  from  that  foul  taint 
which  had  been  contracted  during  the  Anti¬ 
puritan  reaction.  He  was,  in  the  full  force  of 
the  words,  a  good  man.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities,  a  great  master  of  sarcasm,  a 


*  Johnson’s  Notes  on  the  Ptuenix  Edition  of  Burnet’s 
Pastoral  Letter,  I  (592. 

t  The  host  notion  of  Hickes’s  character  will  lie  firmed 
from  his  numerous  controversial  writings,  particularly 
his  Jovian,  written  in  1684.  his  Thetxvan  Legion  no  Fable, 
written  in  1087,  though  not  published  till  1714,  and  his 
discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  anil  Dr.  Till  Ison,  1095.  Ujs 
literary  fame  rests  nu  works  of  a  very  different  kind. 


great  master  of  rhetoric.*  TTis  reading  too, 
though  undige  ted,  was  of  immense  extent. 
But  his  mind  was  narrow:  his  reasoning,  even 
when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  good 
cau-e  to  defend,  was  singularly  futi'e  and  incon¬ 
clusive;  and  his  brain  was  almost  turned  by 
pride,  not  personal,  but  professional.  In  his 
view,  a  priest  was  the  highest  of  human  beings, 
except  a  bishop.  Reverence  and  submission 
were  due  from  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
laity  to  the  least  respectable  of  the  clergy. 
However  ridiculous  a  man  in  holy  orders  might 
make  himself,  it  was  impiety  to  laugh  at  him. 
So  nervously  sensitive  indeed  was  Collier  on 
this  point  that  he  thought  it  profane  t<3  throw 
any  reflection  even  on  the  ministers  of  false  reli¬ 
gions.  lie  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  Muftis 
and  Augurs  ought  always  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect.  He  blamed  Dry  den  for  sneering  at  the 
Hierophants  of  Apis.  He  praised  Racine  for 
giving  dignity  to  the  character  of  a  priest  of 
Baal.  He  praised  Corneille  for  not  bringing 
that  learned  and  reverend  divine  Tiresias  on  the 
stage  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus.  The  omission, 
Collier  owned,  spoiled  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
piece:  but  the  holy  function  was  much  too 
solemn  to  be  played  with.  Nay,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  he  thought  it  improper  in  the  laity 
to  sneer  at  Presbyterian  preachers.  Indeed 
his  Jacobitism  was  little  more  than  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his 
profession  manifested  itself.  He  abhorred  the 
Revolution  less  as  a  rising  up  of  subjects  against 
their  King  than  as  a  rising  up  of  the  laity 
against  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  doctrines 
which  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit 
during  thirty  years  had  been  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  by  the  Convention.  A  new  government 
had  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  spiritual  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  the  priesthood  throughout  the  country.  A 
secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass 
a  law  requiring  archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors 
and  vicars,  to  abjure,  on  pain  x>f  deprivation, 
what  they  had  been  teaching  all  their  lives. 
Whatever  meaner  spirits  might  do,  Collier  was 
determined  not  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  enemies  of  his  order,  io  the  last  he 
would  confront,  with  the  authoritative  port  of 
an  ambassador  of  heaven,  the  anger  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  the  earth. 

In  parts  Collier  was  the  first  man  among  the 
nonjurors.  In  erudition  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Henry  Dodweil,  who,  for  the  unpar¬ 
donable  crime  of  having  a  small  estate  in  Mayo, 
had  been  attainted  by  the  Popish  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  An¬ 
cient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
had  already  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by 
chronological  and  geographical  researches :  but, 
though  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  take  or¬ 
ders,  theology  was  his  favourite  study.  He  was 
doubtless  a  pious  and  sincere  man.  He  had  pe¬ 
rused  innumerable  volumes  in  various  lan- 


l  Collier’s  Tracts  on  the  Stage  are,  on  the  whole,  his  best 
pieces,  hut  there  is  much  that  is  striking  in  his  politi  al 
pamphlets.  His  ••  Persuasive  to  Consideration,  tendered 
to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.’’  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  pn  Suctions  of  the 
Jacobite  press. 
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gnages,  nd  had  indeed  acquired  more  learning 
t.liau  tiis  slender  faculties  were  able  to  bear. 
The  small  in  ellectua!  spark  which  he  possessed 
was  put  out  by  the  fuel.  Some  of  his  books 
s,lem  to  have  been  written  in  a  madhouse,  and, 
though  filled  with  proofs  of  his  immense  reading, 
degraded  him  to  the  level  of  James  Naylor  and 
Ludowiok  Muggleton.  He  began  a  dissertation 
intended  to  ]  rove  that  the  law  of  nations  was  a 
divine  revela  ion  made  to  the  family  which  was 
preserved  in  the  ark.  He  published  a  treatise 
in  which  he  maintained  that  a  marriage  between 
a  mem  ier  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  dis¬ 
senter  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  couple  were, 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  guilty  of  adultery.  He 
defended  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  of  the 
organ  had  a  power  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  devils  on  the  spinal  marrow  of  human  beings. 
In  bis  treatise  on  this  subject,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that 
the  sp:nal  marrow,  when  decomposed,  became  a 
serpent.  Whether  this  opinion  were  or  were  not 
corre  t,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  decide. 
Perhaps,  he  said,  the  eminent  men  in  whose 
works  it  was  found  had  meant  only  to  express 
figuratively  the  great  truth,  that  the  Old  Ser¬ 
pent  operates  on  us  chiefly  through  the  spiual 
marrow.*  Dodwell’s  speculations  on  the  state 
of  human  beings  after  death  are,  if  possible, 
more  extraordinary  still,  lie  tells  us  that  our 
souls  are  naturally  mortal.  Annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  of  heathens, 
of  Mahometans,  of  unchristian  babes.  The  gift 
of  immortality  is  conveyed  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism:  but  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  be  poured 
and  the  words  pronounced  hy  a  priest  who  has 
been  ordained  by  a  Bishop.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  all  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  would,  like 
the  inferior  animals,  cease  to  exist.  But  Dod- 
well  was  far  too  good  a  churchman  to  let  off  dis¬ 
senters  so  easily.  He  informs  them  that,  as 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
gospel  preached,  and  might,  but  for  their  own 
perverseness,  have  received  episcopalian  bap¬ 
tism,  God  will,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  power, 
bestow  immortality  on  them  in  order  that  they 
may  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever.f 

No  man  abhorred  the  growing  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  those  times  more  than  Dodwell.  Yet  no 
man  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  in  it.  For,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
speculator  who  had  dared  to  affirm  that  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  is  by  its  nature  mortal,  and  does,  in 


the  great  majority  of  cases,  actually  die  with 
the  body,  would  have  leen  burned  alive  in 
Smithfield.  Even  in  days  which  Dodwell  could 
well  remember,  such  heretics  as  himself  would 
have  been  thought  fortunate  if  they  esciped 
with  life,  their  backs  flayed,  their  ears  clipped, 
their  noses  slit,  their  tongues  bored  through 
with  red  hot  iron,  and'  their  eyes  knocked  out 
with  brickbats.  With  the  nonjurors,  however, 
the  author  of  this  theory  was  still  the  great  Mr. 
Dodwell;  and  some,  who  thought  it  culpable  le¬ 
nity  to  tolerate  a  Presbyterian  meeting,  thought 
it  at  the  same  time  gross  illiberality  to  blame  a 
learned  and  pious  Jacobite  for  denying  a  doo- 
trine  so  utterly  unimportant  in  a  religious  point 
of  view  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.J 

Two  other  nonjurors  deserve  special  mention, 
less  on  account  of  their  abilities  and  learning, 
than  on  account  of  their  rare  integrity,  and  of 
their  not  less  rare  candour.  These  were  John 
Kettlewell,  Rector  of  Coleshill,  and  John  Fitz- 
william,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  these  men  had  seen  much  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  that  both,  though  differing  from  him  in 
political  opinions,  and  strongly  disapproving  the 
part  which  lie  had  taken  in  the  Whig  plot,  had 
thought  highly  of  his  character,  and  had  been 
sincere  mourners  for  his  death.  He  had  sent  to 
Kettlewell  an  affectionate  message  from  the  scaf¬ 
fold  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Lady  Russell,  tc 
her  latest  day,  loved,  trusted,  and  revered  Fitz- 
william,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  had  been  the 
friend  of  her  father,  the  virtuous  Southampton. 
The  two  clergymen  agreed  in  refusing  to  swear: 
but  they,  from  that  moment,  took  different 
paths.  Kettlewell  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  his  party:  he  declined  no  drudgery 
in  the  common  cause,  provided  only  that  it  were 
such  drudgery  as  did  not  misbecome  an  honest 
man;  and  he  defended  his  opinions  in  several 
tracts,  which  give  a  much  higher  notion  of  his 
sincerity  than  of  his  judgment  or  acuteness.  $ 
Fitzwilliam  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  in 
quitting  his  pleasant  dwelling  and  garden  under 
the  shadow  of  Saint  George’s  Chapel,  and  in 
betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small  lod¬ 
ging  in  an  .attic.  He  could  not  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science  acknowledge  William  and  Mary :  but  he 
did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  be  always 
stirring  up  sedition  against  them ;  and  he  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection-of  the  House  of  Bedford,  in  innocent  and 
studious  repose.  || 

Among  the  less  distinguished  divines  who  for¬ 
feited  their  benefices,  were  doubtless  many  good 
men :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  character 


*  See  Brokesby’s  Life  of  Dodwell.  The  discourse  against 
Marriages  in  different  Communions  is  known  to  me,  I 
ought  to  say,  only  from  Brokesby’s  copious  abstract,  that 
Discourse  is  very  rare.  It  was  originally  printed  as  a 
preface  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Leslie.  W hen  Leslie  col¬ 
lected  his  works  he  omitted  the  discourse,  probably  be¬ 
cause  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  The  Treatise  on  the  Lawful¬ 
ness  of  Instrumental  Music  I  have  rend;  and  incredibly 

f  Dodwell  tells  us  that  the  title  of  the  work  in  which 
he  first  promulgated  this  theory  was  framed  with  great 
care  audprecision.  I  will,  therefore,  transcribe  the  ti  tie- 
pa,  m  -An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  Scripture 
'  and  the  hirst  bathers,  that  the  Soul  is  naturally  Mortal, 
but  Immortalised  actually  by  the  Pleasure  of  God  to 
Punishment  or  to  Howard,  by  its  Union  with  the  I  nine 
Baptismal  Spirit,  wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the 


Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit  since  the 
Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops.  By  H.  Dodwell.”  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  a  Letter  to  Dodwell  (1706,)  says  that  this  Epis¬ 
tolary  Discourse  is  “  a  book  at  which  all  good  men  are 
sorry,  and  all  profane  men  rejoice.” 

I  See  Leslie’s  Rehearsals,  No.  286,  287.  _ 

}  See  his  works,  and  the  highly  curious  life  of  him  which 
was  compiled  from  the  papers  of  his  friends  Ilickes  and 
Nelson.  „ 

II  See  Fitzwilllam’s  correspondence  with  Lady  Russell, 
and  his  evidonce  on  the  trial  of  Ashton,  ill  the  State 
Trials.  The  only  work  which  Fitzwilliam,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  ever  published,  was  a  sermon  on  the 
Rve  House  Plot,  preached  a  few  weeks  after  Russell's  exe¬ 
cution.  There  are  some  sentences  in  this  sermon  which 
I  *  little  wonder  that  the  widow  aud  the  family  forgave 
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of  the  nonjurors,  as  a  class,  did  not  stand  high. 
It  seems  hard  to  impute  laxity  of  principle  to 
persons  who  undoubtedly  made  a  great  sacrifice 
to  principle.  And  yet  experience  abundantly 
proves  that  many  who  are  capable  of  making  a 
great  sacrifice,  when  their  blood  is  heated  by 
conflict,  and  when  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon 
them,  are  not  capable  of  persevering  long  in  the 
daily  practice  of  obscure  virtues.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  zealots  may  have  given 
their  lives  for  a  religion  which  had  never  effec¬ 
tually  restrained  their  vindictive  or  their  licen¬ 
tious  passions.  We  learn  indeed  from  fathers  of 
the  highest  authority  that,  even  in  the  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  some  confessors,  who  had 
manfully  refused  to  save  themselves  from  tor¬ 
ments  and  death  by  throwing  frankincense  on 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  afterwards  brought  scandal 
on  the  Christian  name  by  gross  fraud  and  de¬ 
bauchery.*  For  the  nonjuring  divines  great  al¬ 
lowance  must  in  fairness  be  made.  They  were 
doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  a  schism,  which  divides  a  religious  commu¬ 
nity,  divides  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The 
seceding  pastors  therefore  earn*  with  them  a 
large  part  of  their  flocks,  and  are  consequently 
assured  of  a  maintenance.  But  the  schism  of 
1689  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  clergy.  The 
law  required  the  rector  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to 
quit  his  living:  but  no  oath,  no  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen, 
was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  attending  divine  service,  or  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Eucharist.  Not  one  in  fifty,  there¬ 
fore,  of  those  laymen  who  disapproved  of  the 
Revolution  thought  himself  bound  to  quit  his 
pew  in  the  old  church,  where  the  old  liturgy  was 
still  read,  and  where  the  old  vestments  were  still 
worn,  and  to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  con¬ 
venticle,  a  conventicle,  too,  which  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Toleration  Act.  Thus  the  new 
sect  was  a  sect  of  preachers  without  hearers; 
and  such  preachers  could  not  make  a  livelihood 
by  preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in  some 
other  large  towns,  those  vehement  Jacobites, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  to  hear  King 
James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  prayed  for  by 
name,  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  up  a 
few  small  congregations  which  met  secretly,  and 
under  constant  fear  of  the  constables,  in  rooms 
so  mean  that  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Puritan 
dissenters  might  by  comparison  be  called  pa¬ 
laces.  Even  Collier,  who  had  all  the  qualities 
which  attract  large  audiences,  was  reduced  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  little  knot  of  malecontents, 
whose  oratory  was  on  a  second  floor  in  the  city. 
But  the  nonjuring  clergymen  who  were  able  to 
obtain  even  a  pittance  by  officiating  at  such 
places  were  very  few.  Of  the  rest  some  had 
independent  means:  some  lived  by  literature: 


*  Cyprian,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  addresses  the  Con¬ 
fessors  thus:  u Quosdam  audio  inficere  nutnerum  ves- 
trum,  et  laudem  prtecipui  nominis  prava  sua  eonversa- 
tione  destruere.  Cum  quanto  nominis  vestri  pudore 
delinquitur  quando  alius  aliquis  temulentus  et  lasciviens 
demoratur:  alius  in  earn  patriam  unde  extorris  est  regre- 
ditur,  ut  ieprehensus  non  jam  quasi  Christianus.  sed 
quasi  nocens  pereat.”  He  uses  still  stronger  language  in 
the  book  do  Unitate  Ecclesite:  “  Neque  enim  eonfessio 
Immunem  facit  ab  insidiis  diaboli.  aut  contra  b'ntationes 
et  pericula  et  incursus  atque  impetus  sreculares  adhuc 
la  steculo  positum  perpetua  securitate  defendit;  eaeterum 


one  or  two  practised  physic.  Thomas  Wagstaffe, 
for  example,  wh  i  had  been  Chancellor  of  Lich¬ 
field,  h  id  many  patients,  and  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  always  visiting  them  in  full  ca¬ 
nonicals. f  But  these  were  exceptions.  Indus¬ 
trious  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  unfavour¬ 
able  to  virtue:  but  it.  is  dangerous  to  oe  at  once 
poor  and  idle;  and  most  of  the  clergymen  who 
had  refused  to  swear  found  themselves  thrown 
on  the  world  with  nothing  to  eat  and  with  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  They  naturally  became  begg.irs 
and  loungers.  Considering  themselves  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  suffering  in  a  public  cause,  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  ask  any  good  churchman  for  a  gui¬ 
nea.  Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  running 
about  from  one  Tory  coffeehouse  to  another, 
abusing  the  Dutch,  hearing  and  spreading  re¬ 
ports  that  within  a  month  His  Majesty  would 
certainly  be  on  English  ground,  and  wondering 
who  would  have  Salisbury  when  Burnet  was 
hanged.  During  the  session  of  Parliament  the 
lobbies  and  the  Court  of  Requests  were  crowded 
with  deprived  parsons,  asking  who  was  up.  and 
what  the  numbers  were  on  the  last  division. 
Many  of  the  ejected  divines  became  domesti¬ 
cated,  as  chaplains,  tutors  and  spiritual  direc¬ 
tors,  in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jacobites.  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  a  man  of  pure  and  exalted 
character,  such  a  man  as  Ken  was  among  the 
nonjurors,  and  Watts  among  the  nonconformists, 
may  preserve  his  dignity,  and  may  much  more 
than  repay  by  his  example  and  his  instructions 
the  benefits  which  he  receives.  But  to  a  perscn 
whose  virtue  is  not  high-toned  this  way  of  life  13 
full  of  peril.  If  he  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  he 
is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  servile,  sensual, 
drowsy  parasite.  If  he  is  of  an  active  and  as¬ 
piring  nature,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  expert  in  those  bad  arts  by  which,  more 
easily  than  by  faithful  service,  retainers  make 
themselves  agreeable  or  formidable.  To  dis¬ 
cover  the  weak  side  of  every  character,  to  flat¬ 
ter  every  passion  and  prejudice,  to  sow  discord 
and  jealousy  where  love  and  confidence  ought  to 
exist,  to  watch  the  moment  of  indiscreet  open- 
ness-for  the  purpose  of  extracting  secrets  im¬ 
portant  to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of  fami¬ 
lies,  such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and 
restless  spirits  have  too  often  avenged  them¬ 
selves  for  the  humiliation  of  dependence.  The 
public  voice  loudly  accused  many  nonjurors  of 
requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  benefactors 
with  villany  as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite 
depicted  in  the  masterpiece  of  Moliere.  Indeed, 
when  Cibber  undertook  to  adapt  that  noble  co¬ 
medy  to  the  English  stage,  he  made  his  Tartuffe 
a  nonjuror:  and  Johnson,  who  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  non- 
jurors,  frankly  owned  that  Cibber  had  done 
them  no  wrong.  J 


nunquam  in  confessoribus  fraudes  et  stupra  et  adulteria 
postmodum  viderdmus,  quae  nunc  in  quibusdam  videntes 
ingemiscimus  et  dolemus.” 

t  Much  curious  information  about  the  nonjurors  will 
be  bound  in  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer, 
printer,  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  Nichofs  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century  A  specimen  o, 
Wagstaffe’s  prescriptions  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  , 

J  Cibber’s  play,  as  Cibber  wrote  it.  erased  to  lie  popular 
when  the  Jacobites  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  is  now 
known  only  to  the  curious.  Tn  lias  I’iekerstoffe  altered 
it  into  the  Hypocrite,  and  substituted  I)r.  Cantwell,  the 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  schism  caused 
by  the  oaths  would  h  ive  been  far  more  formidable, 
if.  at  this  crisis,  any  extensive  change  had  been 
made  in  the  government  or  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  a  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  fact  that  those  enlightened  and  tolerant  di¬ 
vines  who  most  ardently  desired  such  a  change 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their 
favourite  pr  ject  had  failed. 

Whigs  and  Tories  had  in  the  late  Session  com¬ 
bined  to  get  rid  of  Nottingham’s  Comprehension 
Bill  by  voting  an  address  which  requested  the 
King  to  refer  the  who  e  subject  to  the  Convoca¬ 
tion.  Burnet  foresaw  the  effect  of  this  vote. 
The  whole  scheme,  he  said,  was  utterly  ruined.* * 
Many  of  his  friends,  however,  thought  differently; 
and  among  these  was  Tillotson.  Of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Low  Church  party  Tillotson  stood 
highest  in  general  estimation.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  to  have 
surpassed  all  rivals  living  or  dead.  Posterity  has 
reversed  this  judgment.  Yet  Tillotson  still  keeps 
his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic.  1 1  is 
highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of 
Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of  South  ;  but  his  oratory 
was  more  correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  No 
quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from 
Talmudists  and  scholiasts,  no  mean  images,  buf¬ 
foon  stories,  scurrilous  invectives,  ever  marred 
the  effect  of  his  grave. and  temperate  discourses. 
His  reasoning  was  just  sufficiently  profound  and 
sufficiently  refined  to  be  followed  by  a  popular 
audience  with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  which  is  a  pleasure.  Ilis  style  is  not 
brilliant;  but  it  is  pure,  transparently  clear,  and 
equally  free  from  the  levity  and  from  the  stiff¬ 
ness  which  disfigure  the  sermons  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  is 
always  serious:  yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a 
certain  graceful  ease  which  marks  him  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  world,  who  has  lived  in  populous 
cities  and  in  splendid  courts,  and  who  has  con¬ 
versed,  not  only  with  books,  but  with  lawyers 
and  merchants,  wits  and  beauties,  statesmen  and 
princes.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  compositions, 
however,  is  derived  from  the  benignity  and  can¬ 
dour  which  appear  in  every  line,  and  which  shone 
forth  not  less  conspicuously  in  his  life  than  in 
his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  Tillotson  was  certainly  not 
less  latitudinarian  than  Burnet.  Yet  many  of 
those  clergymen  to  whom  Burnet  was  an  object 
of  implacable  aversion  spoke  of  Tillotson  with 
tenderness  and  respect.  It  is  therefore  not 
strange  that,  the  two  friends  should  have  formed 
different  estimates  of  the  temper  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  should  have  expected  different  results 


Methodist,  for  Dr.  Wolf,  the  Nonjuror.  “I  do  not  think,” 
(Mid  Johnson,  ‘-the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Methodists:  but  it  was  very  applicable 
to  the  nonjurors.”  Boswell  asked  him  if  it  were  true 
that  the  nonjuring  clergymen  intrigued  with  the  wives  of 
their  patrous.  "I  am  afraid,”  said  Johnson,  ‘‘many  of 
them  did.”  This  conversation  took  place  on  March  27th, 

] 776.  It  was  not  merely  in  careless  talk  that  Johnson 
expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  noujurors.  In 
his  Life  of  Fenton,  who  was  a  nonjuror,  are  these  remarka¬ 
ble  words  :  ”  1 1  must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his  name 
unsullied,  and  never  sutlered  himselt  to  he  reduced,  like 
too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable 
shifts  "  See  the  Character  of  a  .Jacobite.  1690.  liven  in 
Kettlewell’s  Lifts,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  his  friends 
Uickos  and  Nelson,  will  be  found  admissions  Which  show  1 
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from  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation.  Tillotson 
was  not  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  Commons. 
He  conceived  that  changes  made  in  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  by  mere  secular  authority  might  dis¬ 
gust  many  churchmen,  who  would  yet  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  vote,  in  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
for  changes  more  extensive  still ;  and  his  opinion 
had  great  weight  with  the  Iving.f  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Convocation  should  meet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  a  commission  should 
issue  empowering  some  eminent  divines  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  administered  by  the 
Courts  Christian,  and  to  report  on  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make.  J 

Most  of  the  Bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were. in  this  commission;  and  with  them  were 
joined  twenty  priests  of  great  note.  Of  the 
twenty  Tillotson  was  the  most  important:  for  he 
was  known  to  speak  the  sense  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Queen.  Among  those  Commissioners 
who  looked  up  to  Tillotson  as  their  chief  were 
Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul’s,  Sharp,  Dean 
of  N  orwich,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Teni. 
son,  Rector  of. Saint  Martin’s,  and  Fowler,  to 
whose  judicious  firmness  was  chiefly  to  be  ascri¬ 
bed  the  determination  of  the  London  Clergy  not 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

With  such  men  as  those  who  have  been  named 
were  mingled  some  divines  who  belonged  to  tire 
High  Church  party.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  two  of  the  rulers  of  Oxford,  Aldrich  and 
Jane.  Aldrich  had  recently  been  appointed 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  in  the  room  of  the  Papist 
Massey,  whom  James  had,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  laws,  placed  at  the  head  of  that  great  college. 
The  new  Dean  was  a  polite,  though  not  a  pro¬ 
found,  scholar,  and  a  jovial,  hospitable  gentle¬ 
man.  He  was  the  author  of  some  theological 
tracts  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a 
compendium  of  logic  which  is  still  used  :  but  the 
best  works  which  lie  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
are  his  catches.  Jane,  the  King’s  Professor 
of  Divinity,  was  a  graver  but  a  less  eslimable 
man.  He  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  framing 
that  decree  by  which  his  University  ordered  the 
works  of  Milton  and  Buchanan  to  be  publicly 
burned  in  the  schools.  A  few  years  later,  irri¬ 
tated  and  alarmed  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Bishops  and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues 
of  Magdalene  College,  he  had  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance,  had  repaired  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had 
assured  His  Highness  that  Oxford  would  willingly 
coin  her  plate  for  the  support  of  the  war  against 
her  oppressor.  During  a  Bhort  time  Jane  was 


that,  very  soon  after  the  schism,  some  of  the  nonjuriDg 
clergy  fell  into  habits  of  idleness,  dependence,  and  mendi¬ 
cancy,  which  lowered  the  character  of  the  whole  paity. 
‘‘Several  undeserving  persons,  who  are  always  the  most 
confident,  by  their  going  up  and  down,  did  much  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  truly  deserving,  whose  modesty  would  not 

suffer  them  to  solicit  for  themselves . Mr. 

Kettlewell  was  also  very  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethi-en 
spent  too  much  of  their  time  in  places  of  concourse  and 
news,  by  depending  for  their  subsistence  upon  those  whom 
they  there  got  acquainted  with.” 

*  Keresby's  Memoirs,  814. 

f  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson. 

t  See  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Ec  desiastical  Com* 
mission,  1689. 
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generally  considered  as  a  Whig,  and  was  sharply 
lampooned  by  some  of  his  old  allies.  He  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  name  which  was  an 
excellent  mark  for  the  learned  punsters  of  his 
university.  Several  epigrams  were  written  on 
the  double-faced  Janus,  who,  having  got  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  by  looking  one  way,  now  hoped  to 
get  a  bishopric  by  looking  another.  That  he 
hoped  to  get  a  bishopric  was  perfectly  true.  He 
demanded  the  see  of  Exeter  as  a  reward  due  to 
his  services.  He  was  refused.  The  refusal  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  Church  had  as  much  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  Latitudinarianism  as  from  Popery; 
and  he  speedily  became  a  Tory  again. * 

Early  in  October  the  Commissioners  assembled 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  At  their  first  meeting 
they  determined  to  propose  that,  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  lessons  taken  from  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apocrypha. f 
At  the  second  meeting  a  strange  question  was 
raised  by  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to  have 
raised  it.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had, 
without  any  scruple,  sate,  during  two  years,  in 
the  unconstitutional  tribunal  which  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  oppressed  and  pillaged  the  Church  of 
which  lie  was  a  ruler.  But  he  had  now  become 
scrupulous,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
commission  were  legal.  To  a  plain  understand¬ 
ing  his  objections  seem  to  be  mere  quibbles. 
The  commission  gave  power  neither  to  make 
laws  nor  to  administer  laws,  but  simply  to  in¬ 
quire  and  to  report.  Even  without  a  royal  com¬ 
mission  Tillotson,  Patrick,  and  Stillingfleet. might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  have  met  to  discuss  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desi¬ 
rable  to  make  some  concession  to  the  dissenters. 
And  how  could  it  be  a  crime  for  subjects  to  do 
at  the  request  of  their  Sovereign  that  which  it 
would  have  been  innocent  and  laudable  for  them 
to  do  without  any  such  request?  Sprat,  how¬ 
ever,  was  seconded  by  Jane.  There  was  a  sharp 
altercation;  and  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph, 
who,  with  many  good  qualities,  had  an  irritable 
temper,  was  provoked  into  saying  something 
about  spies.  Sprat  withdrew  and  came  no  more. 
His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Jane  and  Al¬ 
drich.  J  The  commissioners  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  posture  at 
the  Eucharist.  It  was  determined  to  recommend 
that  a  communicant,  who,  after  conference  with 
his  minister,  should  declare  that  he  could  not 
conscientiously  receive  the  bread  and  wine  kneel¬ 
ing,  might  receive  them  sitting.  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  an  honest  man,  but  illiterate, 
weak  even  in  his  best  days,  and  now  fast  sinking 
into  dotage,  protested  against  this  concession, 
and  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  The  other 
members  continued  to  apply  themselves  vigo¬ 
rously  to  their  task:  and  no  more  secessions  took 
place,  though  there  were  great  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion,  and  though  the  debates  were  sometimes 
warm.  The  highest  churchmen  who  still  re¬ 
mained  were  Doctor  William  Beveridge,  Arch¬ 


*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson;  Life  of  Prideaux;  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine  for  June  and  July,  1745. 

f  Diary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  taken 
by  Dr.  Williams  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  every  ni^ht  after  he  weut  home  from 
the  several  meetings.  This  most  curious  Diary  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  iu  1564. 


deacon  of  Colchester,  who  many  years  later  be¬ 
came  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and  Doctor  'John 
Scott,  the  same  who  had  prayed  by  tbe  deathbed 
of  Jeffreys.  The  most  active  among  the  Latitu- 
dinarians  appear  to  have  been  Burnet,  Fowler, 
and  Teuison. 

The  baptismal  service  was  repeatedly  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  to  matter  of  form  tbe  Commissioners 
were  disposed  to  be  indulgent.  They  were  ge¬ 
nerally  willing  to  admit  infants  into  the  Church 
without  sponsors  and  without  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  But  the  majority,  after  much  debate, 
steadily  refused  to  soften  down  or  explain  away 
those  words  which,  to  all  minds  not  sophisticated, 
appear  to  assert  the  regenerating  virtue  of  the 
sacrament.  § 

As  to  the  surplice,  the  Commissioners  deter¬ 
mined  to  recommend  that  a  large  discretion  should 
be  left  to  the  Bishops.  Expedients  were  devised 
by  which  a  person  who  had  received  Presbyterian 
ordination  might,  without  admitting,  either  ex¬ 
pressly  or  by  implication,  the  invalidity  of  that 
ordination,  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  || 

The  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  carefully  re¬ 
vised.  The  great  festivals  were  retained.  But 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  that  Saint  Valentine, 
Saint  Chad,  Saint  Swithin,  Saint  Edward  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Saint  Dunstan,  and  Saint 
Alphage,  should  share  the  honours  of  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Paul;  or  that  the  Church  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  class  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cross  with  facts  so  awfully  important  as 
the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  Ascension  of  her  Lord.^j 

The  Athanasian  Creed  caused  much  perplex¬ 
ity.  Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses  and  to 
retain  the  damnatory  clauses.  Burnet,  Fowler, 
and  Tillotson  were  desirous  to  strike  this  famous 
symbol  out  of  the  liturgy  altogether.  Burnet 
brought  forward  one  argument,  which  to  himself 
probably  did  not  appear  to  have  much  weight, 
but  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  perplex 
his  opponents,  Beveridge  and  Scott.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ephesus  had  always  been  reverenced  by 
Anglican  divines  as  a  synod  which  had  truly  re¬ 
presented  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and 
which  had  been  divinely  guided  in  the  way  of 
truth.  The  voice  of  that  Council  was  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  not 
yet  corrupted  by  superstition,  or  rent  asunder 
by  schism.  During  more  than  twelve  centuries 
the  world  had  not  seen  an  ecclesiastical  assembly 
which  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  respect  of  be¬ 
lievers.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  had,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  and  under  the  most  terrible  pe¬ 
nalties,  forbidden  CLristians  to  frame  or  to  im¬ 
pose  on  their  brethren  any  creed  other  than  tbe 
creed  settled  by  the  Nicene  Fathers.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  if  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
was  really  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whoever  uses  the  Athanasian  Creed  must,  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  an  anathema  against  his 
neighbours,  bring  down  an  anathema  on  his  own 


1  Williams’s  Diary. 

i  Williams's  Diary.  ||  Ibid. 

^  See  the  alteration  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Koval  Commission, »rs  for  the  revision  of  the 
Lituryy  in  1(180,  ami  primed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  iu  1864. 
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head.*  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Ephesian 
Fathers,  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  de¬ 
termined  to  leave  the  Atlianasian  Creed  in  the 
Prayer  Book;  but  they  proposed  to  add  a  rubric 
drawn  up  by  Stillingfleet,  which  declared  that 
the  damnatory  clauses  were  to  be  understood  to 
apply  only  to  such  as  obstinately  denied  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Orthodox  be¬ 
lievers  were  therefore  permitted  to  hope  that  ihe 
heretic  who  had  honestly  and  humbly  sought  for 
truth  would  not  be  everlastingly  punished  for 
having  failed  to  find  it.f 

Tenison  was  intrusted  with  the  business  of 
examining  the  Liturgy  and  of  collecting  all  th  tse 
expressions  to  which  objections  had  been  made, 
either  by  theological  or  by  literary  critics.  It 
was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  ble¬ 
mishes.  And  it  would  have  been  wise  in  the 
Commissioners  to  stop  here.  Unfortunately 
they  determined  to  rewrite  a  great  part  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking;  for 
in  general  the  style  of  that  volume  is  such  as 
cannot  be  improved.  The  English  Liturgy  in¬ 
deed  gains  by  being  compared  even  with  those 
fine  ancient  Liturgies  from  which  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  taken.  The  essential  qualities  of  devo¬ 
tional  eloquence,  conciseness,  majestic  simplicity, 
pathetic  earnestness  of  supplication,  sobered  by 
a  profound  reverence,  are  common  between 
the  translations  and  the  originals.  But  in  the 
subordinate  graces  of  diction  the  originals  must 
be  allowed  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  translations. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  technical  phra¬ 
seology  of  Christianity  did  not  become  a  part 
of  the  Latin  language  till  that  language  had 
T  asset!  the  age  of  maturity  and  was  sinking 
Into  barbarism.  But  the  technical  phraseology 
of  Christianity  was  found  in  the  Angiosaxon  and 
the  Norman  French,  long  before  the  union  of 
those  two  dialects  had  produced  a  third  dialect 
superior  to  either.  The  Latin  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  services,  therefore,  is  Latin  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay.  The  English  of  our  services  is 
English  in  all  the  vigour  and  suppleness  of  early 
youth.  To  the  great  Latin  writers,  to  Terence 
and  Lucretius,  to  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  Tacitus 
and  Quintilian,  the  noblest  compositions  of  Am¬ 
brose  and  Gregory  would  have  seemed  to  be. 
not  merely  bad  writing,  butsenseless  gibberish.]; 
The  diction  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  the  diction  of  almost  every 
great’ English  writer,  and  has  extorted  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  most  accomplished  infidels  and 
of  the  most  accomplished  non-conformists,  of 
such  men  as  David  Hume  and  Robert  Hall. 


*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  stronger  or  clearer 
language  than  that  used  by  the  Council.  Toiroa 
tolvuv  dvayvoiaQsvTOiv,  copiacy  tj  ayia  avvodoq,  erepav 
Titrriv  prtStvi  sfttvat  irpoaipspeiv  f  rjyovr  avyypa<petv,  rj 
o-'VTtOtvai,  napa  rqv  opiaticioav  wapa  raw  ayio)v  irarcpwv 
too*  tv  rrj  Norasaw  ovvsXOovtcov  trvv  ayico  Tzvtvpari'  rovq 
6s  ToXpoovraq  r]  trvvnOevat  many  trtpav ,  rjyuov  wpoKO- 
/ii^civ,  ryrrpoo  ptptiv  to iq  edsXovatv  cmtrrptfpttv  ttq  cviyvuioiv 
rn q  aXpdctac.  n  "EXX^viopov,  r/  t%  loviaiapoo,  p  t£ 
miptcscoq  oiatrfitp^tTOvv,  tovtov q,  ct  pcv  usv  smaKonoi  rj 
xkqpirot,  aXXoroiO  'q  ttvai  TO"q  nria-icorro'iq  rqq  enro\-OTrr]q, 
Kilt  ro  'q  nXnptKO  - q  to ii  vXppov,  et  6s  XatKOi  usv,  avaOt- 
fnintcrdai. — Conoil.  Ephes.  Actio  VI. 

i  Williams's  Diary;  Alterations  in  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer. 

+  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  those  great  masters  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  who  used  to  sup  with  Mrecenas  and 
Pollio,  would  have  been  perplexed  by  "Tibi  Oheruhim  et 
Seraphim  iucossabili  voce  proclamaut,  Sauctus,  Sanctus,  1 
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The  style  of  the  Liturgy,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Doctors  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamher. 
I  hey  voted  the  Collects  too  short  aud  too  dry: 
and  Patrick  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
panding  and  ornamenting  them.  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unex¬ 
ceptionable;  for,  if  we  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  Patrick  paraphrased  the  most  sublime 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  shall  probably  be  of  opinion 
that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to 
m.ike  the  collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived 
was  more  competent  to  make  them  longer 
It  mattered  little,  however,  whether  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Commission  were  good  or 
bad.  They  were  all  doomed  before  they  were 
known.  The  writs  summoning  the  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  had  been  issued; 
aud  the  clergy  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement.  They  had  just  taken  the 
oaths,  and  were  smarting  from  the  earnest  re¬ 
proofs  of  nonjurors,  from  the  insolent  taunts  of 
Whigs,  and  often  undoubtedly  from  the  stings 
of  remorse.  The  announcement  that  a  Convo¬ 
cation  was  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  a  plan  of  cmifprehension  roused  all  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  priest  who  had  just 
complied  with  the  law,  and  was  ill  satisfied  or 
half  satisfied  with  himself  for  complying.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  defeat  a 
favourite  scheme  of  that  government  which  had 
exacted  from  him,  under  severe  penalties,  a  sub¬ 
mission  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  his  con¬ 
science  or  his  pride.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  zeal  for  that  Church  whose  cha¬ 
racteristic  doctrines  he  had  been  accused  of  de¬ 
serting  for  lucre.  She  was  now,  he  conceived, 
threatened  by  a  danger  as  great  as  that  of  the 
precediug  year.  The  Latitudinarians  of  H5b9 
were  not  less  eager  to  humble  and  to  ruin  her 
than  the  Jesuits  of  H!88.  The  Toleration  Act 
had  done  for  the  Dissenters  quite  as  much  as 
was  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  security ; 
and  nothing  more  ought  to  be  conceded,  not  the 
hem  of  one  of  her  vestments,  not  an  epithet 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  Liturgy. 
All  the  reproaches  which  bad  been  thrown  on 
the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  James  were 
transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of 
William.  The  two  commissions  indeed  had  no¬ 
thing  but  the  name  in  common.  But  the  name 
was  associated  with  illegality  and  oppression, 
with  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  freeholds,  and  was  therefore  assiduously 
sounded  with  no  small  effect  by  the  tongues  of 
the  spiteful  in  the  ears  of  the  ignorant. 


Sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth;”  or  by  “Ideo  cum 
an  celts  et  archangelis,  cum  throuis  et  domiuationibus.” 

j  I  will  give  two  specimens  of  Patrick’s  workmanship; 
“  lie  maketh  me.”  says  David,  “  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.”  Patrick's 
version  is  as  follows:  “  Kor  as  a  good  shepherd  leads  his 
sheep  in  the  violent  heat  to  shady  places,  w  here  they  may 
lie  down  and  feed  (not  in  parched,  hut)  in  fresh  and  green 
pastures,  and  in  the  evening  leads  them  (not  to  muddy 
aud  troubled  waters,  but)  to  pure  and  quiet  streams:  so 
hath  he  already  made  a  fair  and  plentiful  provision  for 
me,  which  I  enjoy  in  peace  without  any  disturbance.” 

In  the  !song  of  Solomon  is  arr  exquisitely  beautiful 
verse.  “I  charge  you.  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  if  ye 
find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love.’ 
Patrick’s  version  runs  thus :  “  So  I  turned  myself  to  those 
of  my  neighbours  and  familiar  acquaintance  who  were 
awakened  by  my  cries  to  come  and  see  what  the  matter 
was;  and  conjured  them,  as  they  wouldauswer  it  to  Clod, 
that,  if  they  met  with  my  beloved,  they  would  let  him 
know — What  shall  I  say? — What  shall  I  desire  you  to  tell 
him  hut  that  I  do  not  enjoy  myself  now  that.  I  want  his 
company,  nor  cau  he  well  till  1  recover  his  love  again.” 
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The  King  too.  it  yvis  said,  wns  not.  sound. 
He  conformed  indeed  to  the  established  worship; 
but  his  was  a  local  and  occasional  conformity. 
For  some  ceremonies  to  which  High  Churchmen 
were  attached  he  had  a  distaste  which  lie  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal.  One  of  his  first  acts  had 
been  to  give  orders  that  in  his  private  chapel 
the  service  should  be  said  instead  of  being  sung; 
and  this  arrangement,  though  warranted  by  the 
rubric,  caused  much  murmuring.*  It  was 
known  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at.  a 
practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  practice  of  touching 
for  the  scrofula.  This  oeremony  had  conic 
down  almost  unaltered  from  the  darkest  of  the 
dark  ages  to  the  time  of  Newton  and  Locke. 
The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  hea'ing 
influences  in  the  Banqueting  House.  The  days 
on  which  this  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  were 
fixed  at  sittings  of  the  l’rivy  Council,  and  were 
solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  realm. f  When  the  appointed 
time  came,  several  divines  in  full  canonicals 
stood  round  the  canopy  of  state.  The  surgeon 
,of  the  royal  household  intrdnuoed  the  sick.  A 
passage  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark  was  read.  When  the  words, 
“  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover,”  had  been  pronounced,  there 
was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the  sick  was  brought 
up  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers 
and  swellings,  and  hung  round  the  patient’s 
neck  a  white  riband,  to  which  was  fastened  a 
gold  coin.  The  other  sufferers  were  then  led 
up  in  succession;  and,  as  each  was  touched, 
the  chaplain  repeated  the  incantation,  “  They 
shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover.”  Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers, 
antiphonies  and  a  benediction.  The  service 
may  still  be  found  in  the  prayer  books  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  somo  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  First  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  ceased  to  reprint  the 
Office  of  Healing,  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning,  ability,  and 
virtue  gave  the  sanction  of  their  authority  to 
this  mummery  J  ;  and,  what  is  stranger  still, 
medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal 
hand.  We  must  suppose  that  every  surgeon 
who  attended  Charles  the  Second  was  a  man  of 
high  repute  for  skill;  and  more  than  one  of  the 
surgeons  who  attended  Charles  the  Second  has 
left. us  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  the  King’s 
miraculous  power.  One  of  them  is  not  ashamed 
to  tell  us  that  the  gift  was  communicated  by  the 
unction  administered  at  the  coronation;  that  the 
cures  were  so  numerous  and  sometimes  so  rapid 


*  'William's  dislike  of  the  Cathedral  service  is  sarcasti¬ 
cally  noticed  by  Leslie  In  the  Rehearsal.  No.  7.  See  also 
a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ills 
Friend  iu  tho  Country,  ltiStf,  and  liisset's  Modern  tana  tic, 
1710. 

See  the  Order  In  Council  of  Jan.  0.  10S3, 

See  Collier’s  Desertion  discussed,  1080.  Thomas  Carte, 
who  was  a  disciple,  aod,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  of  Col¬ 
lier.  inserted,  so  late  as  the  year  1747,  in  a  bulky  History 
of  England,  an  exquisitely  absurd  note,  in  which  lie  as¬ 
sured  the  world  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  Pre¬ 
tender  had  cured  tho  scrofula,  and  very  gravely  inferred 
that  tile  healing  virtue  was  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
and  was  quite  independent  of  any  unction.  See  Carte's 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  page  201. 

\  See  the  Preface  to  a  Treatise  on  Wounds,  by  Richard 
Wiseman.  Sergeant  Chirurgeon  tn  His  Majesty.  1070.  Hut 
the  fullest  iul'ormatlon  ou  this  curious  subject  will  be 


that  they  could  not,  be  attributed  tn  any  natural 
pause;  that  the  failures  were  tube  ascribed  to 
want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patients;  that 
t'hirles  once  handled  a  scrofulous  Quaker  and 
made  him  a  healthy  matt  anti  a  sound  Ctniroli- 
mun  in  a  moment  ;  that,  if  those  who  had  been 
healed  lost  or  sold  the  piece  of  gold  which  hud 
been  hung  round  their  nooks,  the  ulcers  broke 
forth  again,  and  could  be  removed  only  bv  a 
second  touch  and  a  second  talisman.  We  cannot 
wonder  that,  when  men  of  science  gravely  re¬ 
peated  such  nonsense,  the  vulgar  should  believe 
it.  Still  less  can  we  wonder  that  wretches  tor¬ 
tured  by  a  disease  over  which  natural  remedies 
had  no  power  should  eagerly  drink  in  tales  of 
preternatural  cures:  for  nothing  is  so  credulous 
as  misery.  The  crowds  which  repaired  to  the 
palace  on  the  days  of  healing  were  immense. 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
touched  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  Tho 
number  seems  to  have  increased  or  diminished 
as  tho  king's  popularity  rose  or  fell.  During 
that  Tory  reaction  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  tho  Oxford  l’arliamont,  tho  press  to  get  near 
him  was  terrific.  In  ItiHfl,  he  performed  the 
rite  eight  thousand  five  hundred  times.  I  n  HIS  1, 
the  throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick 
were  trampled  to  death,  .lames,  in  one  of  his 
progresses,  touched  eight  hundred  persons  in 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  ceremony  was  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  but  for  the  vigilance  of  the  royal 
surgeons,  whose  business  it,  was  to  examine  tie 
applicants,  and  to  distinguish  those  who  came 
for  tho  euro  from  those  who  canto  for  the  geld  J 
William  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped,  and 
too  much  honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  ho 
know  to  be  on  imposture.  “It  is  tv  silly  super¬ 
stition,”  he  oxeloimod,  when  ho  heard  that,  tit 
the  close  of  Lent,  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a 
crowd  of  the  sick:  “Give  tho  poor  creatures 
some  money,  and  send  them  awuy.”||  On  otto 
single  occasion  he  was  importuned  into  laying 
his  hand  on  a  patient.  “  God  give  you  hotter 
hoalth,”  lie  said,  “and  more  sense.”  The 
parents  of  scrofulous  children  cried  out  against 
Itis  cruelty :  bigots  lifted  up  their  hands  and 
eyes  in  horror  at  his  impiety;  Jacobites  sareits- 
tioaily  praised  him  for  not  presuming  to  arrogate 
to  himself  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereigns  ;  and  even  sente  Whigs  thought 
that  he  acted  unwisely  in  treating  with  such 
marked  contempt  a  superstition  which  had  a 
strong  hold  on  tho  vulgar  mind;  but  William 
was  not  to  be  moved,  and  was  accordingly  sot 
down  by  many  High  Churchmen  os  either  an 
infidel  or  a  puritan. 

(bum!  in  tile  Charisma  RnsIHron,  bv  John  ltrowno.  Phlrur* 
geon  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  1081.  See  nine  'I'lie  Hero, 
mollies  used  in  tile  ( lino  uf  King  Henry  4  11..  ter  ( lie  Rent 
tug  of  thorn  that  bo  dlseasod  with  tho  king's  ovil.  nub* 
lisTiod  by  His  Majesty's  cmninnnd,  10S0;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
March  2S,  1084  ;  and  lilshop  Cartwright's  Diary,  August 
2X.  2tl,  and  30.  DOT,  It  is  inrredltiio  that  se  large  a  pro- 
tortlon  of  tile  population  should  Itavo  been  really  somt\n 
mis.  No  doubt  many  persons  who  had  slight  and  train 
slont  maladies  wore  brought  to  tho  king,  and  tho  recovery 
of  those  persons  kept  up  tile  vulgar  belief  in  the  e [Henry 
of  itis  touch. 

|1  Paris  tio  'olto.  April  23.  IBS®. 

1|  See  Whiston's  ldf»  of  himself.  Poor  Whlston,  who  be¬ 
lieved  In  overy  tiling  but  tile  Trinity,  tells  us  gravely  that 
tile  single  person  whom  V\  UHam  touched  was  oured.  not¬ 
withstanding  His  Majesty's  want  of  tklth.  Hoe  also  t tie 
Athenian  Mercury  oi  January  10,  liHH. 
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The  chief  cause,  however,  which  at  this 
time  made  even  the  most  moderate  plan  of 
comprehension  hateful  to  the  priesthood  still 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  What  Buruot  had 
foreseen  and  foretold  had  come  to  pass.  There 
was  throughout  the  clerical  profession  a  strong 
disposition  to  retaliate  on  the  Presbyterians 
of  England  the  wrongs  of  the  Episcopalians 
of  Scotland.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  uvou 
the  highest  churchmen  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1688,  generally  declared  themselves  willing  to 
give  up  many  things  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  it  was  said,  and  not  without  plausibility, 
that  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  proved  union  on  any  reasonable  terms 
to  be  impossible.  With  what  face,  it  was  asked, 
can  those  who  will  make  no  concession  to  us 
where  we  are  weak,  blame  us  fur  refusing  to 
make  any  concession  to  them  where  we  are 
strong?  We  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  a  sect  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions  which  it  makes  in  a  time  of  feebleness 
and  suffering.  If  we  would  know  what  the 
Puritan  spirit  really  is,  we  must  observe  the 
Puritan  when  he  is  dominant.  He  was  domi¬ 
nant  here  in  the  last  generation  ;  and  his  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  prelates. 
He  drove  hundreds  of  quiet  students  from  their 
cloisters,  and  thousands  of  respectable  divines 
from  their  parsonages,  for  the  crime  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  sign  his  Covenant.  No  teuderness  was 
shown  to  learning,  to  genius  or  to  sanctity. 
Such  men  as  Hall  and  Sanderson,  Chilling- 
worth,  and  Hammond,  were  not  only  plundered, 
but  Hung  into  prisons,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rudeness  of  brutal  gaolers.  It  was  made  a 
crime  to  read  fine  psalms  and  prayers  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  faithful  by  Ambrose  and  Chry¬ 
sostom.  At  length  the  nation  became  weary 
of  the  reign  of  the  saints.  The  fallen  dynasty 
and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  restored.  The 
Puritan  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  disabilities 
and  penalties;  and  he  immediately  found  out 
that  it  was  barbarous  to  punish  men  for  ontor- 
taining  conscientious  scruples  about  a  garb, 
about  a  ceremony,  about  the  functions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  officers.  His  piteouscomplaints  and  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  toleration  had  at  longth 
imposed  on  many  well  meaning  persons.  Even 
zealous  churchmen  had  begun  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  the  severe  discipline  which  he  had 
undergone  had  made  him  candid,  moderate, 
charitable.  Had  this  been  really  so,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  our  duty  to  treat  bis 
scruples  with  extreme  tenderness.  But,  while 
we  were  considering  what  we  could  do  to  meet 
his  wishes  in  England,  he  had  obtained  ascen¬ 
dency  in  Scotland;  and,  in  an  instant,  lie  was 
all  himself  again,  bigoted,  insolent,  and  cruel. 
Manses  had  been  sacked ;  churches  shut  up; 
prayer  books  burned  ;  sacred  garments  torn  ; 
congregations  dispersed  by  violence  ;  priests 
hustled,  pelted,  pilloried,  driven  forth,  with 
their  wives  and  babes,  to  beg  or  die  of  hunger. 
That  these  outrages  were  to  be  imputed,  not  to 
a  few  lawless  marauders,  but  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  government  had 
not  dared  either  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
offenders  or  to  grant  relict  to  the  sufferers. 
Was  it  not  fit  then  that  the  Church  of  Eng-  I 
laud  should  take  warning?  Was  it  reasonable  , 
Vol.  III.  10 


to  ask  her  to  mutilate  her  apostMloul  polity 
and  her  beautiful  ritual  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ciliating  those  who  wanted  nothing  but  power 
to  rabble  her  as  they  had  rabbled  her  sister? 
Already  these  men  had  obtained  a  boon  which 
they  ill  deserved,  and  which  they  never  would 
have  granted.  They  worshipped  God  in  per¬ 
fect  security.  Their  meeting  houses  were  as 
effectually  protected  as  the  choirs  of  our 
cathedrals.  While  no  episcopal  minister  could, 
without  putting  his  life  in  jeopardy,  officiate  in 
Ayrshire  or  Renfrewshire,  a  hundred  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  preached  unmolested  every 
Sunday  in  Middlesex.  The  legislature  bail, 
witli  a  generosity  perhaps  imprudent,  granted 
toleration  to  the  most  intolerant  of  men;  and 
witli  toleration  it  behoved  them  to  lie  content. 

Titus  several  causes  conspired  to  iniiame  the 
parochial  clergy  against  the  scheme  of  com¬ 
prehension.  Their  temper  was  such  iliat,  if 
the  plan  framed  in  the  Jerusalem  Ghaniber  had 
been  directly  submitted  to  them,  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  one. 
But  in  the  Convocation  their  weight  bore  no 
proportion  to  their  number.  The  Convocation 
has,  happily  for  our  country,  been  so  long 
utterly  insignificant  that,  till  a  recent  period, 
none  but  curious  students  eared  to  inquire  how 
it  was  constituted;  and  even  now  many  per¬ 
sons,  not  generally  ill  Informed,  imagine  it  to 
have  been  a  council  representing  the  Church 
of  England.  lu  truth  the  Convocation  so 
often  mentioned  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  is 
merely  the  synod  of  the  Province  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  never  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  clerical  body.  The  Pro¬ 
vince  of  York  bad  also  its  convocation  :  but* 
till  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced, 
the  Province  of  York  was  generally  so  poor, 
so  rude,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that,  in  political 
importance,  it  could  hardly  bo  considered  as 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom.'  Tim 
sense  of  the  Southern  clergy  was  therefore 
popularly  considered  as  the  sense  of  the  whulu 
profession.  When  the  formal  coneurreuco  of 
tlie  Northern  clergy  was  required,  it  seems  lo 
have  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed 
tlie  canons  passed  by  the  Convocation  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1804  were  ratified  by  James  I  in 
First,  and  were  ordered  to  lie  strictly  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  two  years  beforo 
the  Convocation  of  York  wont  through  the 
form  of  approving  them.  Since  these  eccle¬ 
siastical  councils  became  mere  names,  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  tlie  two  Archbishoprics.  In  all  the  elements 
of  power,  tlie  region  beyond  Trent  is  now  at 
least  a  third  part  of  England.  When  in  our 
own  time  the  representative  system  was  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  altered  state  of  the  country, 
almost  all  tlie  small  boroughs  which  it  was 
necessary  to  disfranchise  were  in  tlie  south. 
Two  thirds  of  the  new  members  given  to  great 
provincial  towns  were  given  to  the  north.  If 
therefore  any  English  government  should  .suffer 
tlie  Convocations,  as  now  couslitiiled,  to  meet 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  two  independent 
synods  would  bo  legislating  at  the  same  time 
for  one  Church.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  one  assembly  might  adopt  canons  which 
tlie  oilier  might  reject,  that  one  assembly  might 
condemn  as  heretical  propositions  which  the 
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other  might  hold  to  be  orthodox.*  In  the 
tj,  seventeenth  century  no  such  danger  was  appre¬ 
hended.  So  little  indeed  .was  the  Convocation 
of  York  then  considered,  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  had,  in  their  address  to  William, 
spoken  only  of  one  Convocation,  which  they 
cajled  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  body  which  they  thus  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  designated  is  divided  into  two  Houses. 
The  Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  The  Lower 
House  consisted,  in  1689,  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  members.  Twenty-two  Deans  and 
fifty-four  Archdeacons  sate  there  in  virtue  of 
their  offices.  Twenty-four  divines  sate  as 
proctors  for  twenty-four  chapters.  Only  forty- 
four  proctors  were  elected  by  the  eight  thou¬ 
sand  parish  priests  of  the  twenty-two  dioceses. 
These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  al¬ 
most  all  of  one  mind.  .The  elections  had  in 
former  times  been  conducted  in  the  most  quiet 
and  decorous  manner.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  canvassing  was  eager  :  the  contests  were 
sharp  :  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  party  which 
in  the  House  of  Lords  bad  opposed  the  Com¬ 
prehension  Bill,  and  his  brother  Clarendon, 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  had  gone 
to  Oxford,  the  head  quarters  of  that  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  animating  and  organizing  the 
opposition.*  The  representatives  of  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy  must  have  been  men  whose  chief 
distinction  was  their  zeal :  for  in  the  whole 
list  can  be  found  not  a  single  illustrious  name, 
and  very  few  names  which  are  now  known 
even  to  curious  students. f  The  official  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lower  House,  among  whom  were 
many  distinguished  scholars  and  preachers, 
seem  to  have  been  not  very  unequally  divided. 

During  the  summer  of  1689  several  high 
ecclesiastical  dignities  became  vacant,  and 
were  bestowed  on  divines  who  were  sitting  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
died  just  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
oaths.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester  lived  just 
long  enough  to  refuse  them,  and  with  his  last 
breath  declared  that  he  would  maintain  even 
at  the  stake  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  here¬ 
ditary  right.  The  see  of  Chichester  was  filled 
by  Patrick,  that  of  Worcester  by  Stillingfieet ; 
and  the  deanery  of  Saint  Paul’s  which  Stilling- 
fleet  quitted  was  given  to  Tillotson.  That  Til- 
lotson  was  not  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench 
excited  some  surprise.  But  in  truth  it  was 
because  the  government  held  his  services  in 
the  highest  estimation  that  he  was  suffered  to 
i '.main  a  little  longer  a  simple  presbyter.  The 
most  important  office  in  the  Convocation  was 
that  of  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Prolocutor  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  : 
and  the  only  moderate  man  who  had  a  chance 
of  being  chosen  was  Tillotson.  It  had  in  fact 


*  tn  several  recent  publications  the  apprehension  that 
differences  mie'ht  arise  between  the  Convocation  of  York 
and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  been  contempt¬ 
uously  pronounced  chimerical.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  two  independent  Convocations  should  be 
less  likely  to  differ  than  two  Houses  of  t  he  same  Con  vo¬ 
cal  ion  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  in  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third  and  Anne,  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  scarcely  ever  agreed, 
t  Birchs  Lifeof  Tillotson  ;  Life  of  Prideaux.  From 


been  already  determined  that  he  should  be  the 
next  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  When  he 
went  to  kiss  bunds  for  his  new  deanery  Ire 
warmly  thanked  tile  king.  “  Yonr  Majesty  has 
now  set  me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life.”  No  such  thing,  Doctor,  I  assure  you,” 
said  William.  He  then  plainly  intimated  that, 
whenever  Sancroft  should  cease  to  fill  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  station,  Tillotson  would 
succeed  to  it.  Tillotson  stood  aghast;  for  his 
nature  was  quiet  and  unambitious:  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  ago  :  he 
cared  little  for  money  :  of  worldly  advantages 
(hose  which  he  most  valued  were  an  honest 
fame  and  the  general  good  will  of  mankind: 
those  advantages  he  already  possessed ;  and 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  if  he  became 
primate,  he  should  incur  the  bitterest  hatred 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  should  become  a  mark 
for  obloquy,  from  which  his  gentle  and  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  shrank  as  from  the  rack  or  the 
wheel.  William  was  earnest  and  resolute. 
“  It  is  necessary,”  he  said,  “  for  my  service  ; 
and  I  must  lay  on  your  conscience  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  refusing  me  your  help."  Here  the 
conversation  ended.  It  was,  indeed,  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  point  should  be  immediately  de¬ 
cided;  for  several  months  were  still  to  elapse 
before  tho  Archbishopric  would  bo  vacant. 

Tillotson  bemoaned  himself  with  unfeigned 
anxiety  and  sorrow  tp  Lady  Russell,  whom,  of 
all  human  beings,  ho  most  honoured  and 
trusted. $  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  shrink  from  the  service  of  the 
church  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  present 
line  of  service  was  that  in  which  he  could  he 
most  useful.  If  he  should  be  forced  to  accept 
so  high  and  so  invidious  a  post  as  the  primacy, 
he  should  soon  sink  under  the  load  of  duties 
and  anxieties  too  heavy  for  his  strength.  His 
spirits,  and  with  his  spirits  his  abilities,  would 
failhirn.  He  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who 
loved  and  admired  him  with  a  truly  generous 
heartiness,  and  who  had  laboured  to  persuade 
both  the  king  and  queen  that  there  was  in  fing- 
land  only  one  man  fit  for  the  highest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dignity.  “The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,” 
said  Tillotson,  “  is  one  of  the  best  and  worst 
friends  that  I  know.” 

Nothing  that  was  not  a  secret  to  Burnet  was 
likely  to  be  long  a  secret  to  any  body.  It  soon 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  king  had 
fixed  on  Tillotson  to  fill  the  place  of  Sancroft. 
The  news  caused  cruel  mortification  to-Compton, 
who,  not  unnaturally,  conceived  that  his  own 
claims  were  unrivalled.  He  had  educated  the 
queen  and  her  sister;  and  to  tho  instruction 
which  they  had  received  from  him  might  fairly 
be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  the  firmness  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  father, 
they  had  adhered  to  the  established  religion. 
Compton  was,  moreover,  the  only  prelate  who, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  raised  his  voice  in 


Clarendon's  Diary,  it  appears  that  Ini  anil  Rochester  ware 
at  Oxford  on  the  23d  of  September. 

t  e'en  the  Roll  in  the  historical  account  of  the  present 
convocation,  appended  lo  the  second  edition  ol  Vox 
Cleri,  liitKJ  '1  he  mosL  considerable  anno  lhat  1  per¬ 
ceive  inthe  list  of  proctors  chosen  by  the  parochial  clergy 
is  that  of  Dr.  John  Mill,  tho  editor  of  the  Greek  Test* 
ment. 

§  Tillotson  lo  Lady  Russell,  April  19,  1690. 
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Parliament  against  the  dispensing  power,  the 
only  prelate  who  had  been  suspended  by  the 
High  Commission,  the  only  prelate  who  had 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  only  prelate  who  had  actually  taken  arms 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  the  only 
prelate,  save  one,  who  had  voted  against  a  re¬ 
gency.  Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
he  was  highest  in  rank.  He  had  therefore 
held,  during  some  months,  a  vicarious  pri¬ 
macy  :  he  had  crowned  the  new  sovereigns : 
he  had  consecrated  the  new  Bishops  :  he  was 
about  to  preside  in  the  convocation.  It  may 
be  added,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  earl;  and 
that  no  person  of  equally  high  birth  then  sate, 
or  had  ever  sate,  since  the  reformation,  on  the 
episcopal  bench.  That  the  government  should 
put  over  his  head  a  priest  of  his  own  diocese, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  and 
■who  was  distinguished  only  by  abilities  and 
virtues,  was  provoking;  and  Compton,  though 
by  no  means  a  bad  hearted  man,  was  much  pro¬ 
voked.  Perhaps  his  vexation  was  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  thus  slighted,  done 
some  things  which  had  strained  his  conscience 
and  sullied  his  reputation,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  practised  the  disingenuous  arts  of  a  dip¬ 
lomatist,  and  at  another  time  given  scandal  to 
his  brethren  by  wearing  the  buff  coat  and  jack- 
boots  of  a  trooper.  He  could  not  accuse  Til¬ 
lotson  of  inordinate  ambition.  But,  though 
Tillotson  was  most  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Archbishopric  himself,  he  did  not  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  favour  of  Compton,  but  earnestly 
recommended  Stillingfleet  as  the  fittest  man 
to  preside  over  the  Church  of  England.  The 
consequence  was  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Convocation,  the  bishop  who  was  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Upper  House  became  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  presbyter  whom  the 
government  wished  to  see  at  the  head  of  the 
Lower  House.  This  quarrel  added  new  diffi¬ 
culties  to  difficulties  which  little  needed  any 

addition.* 

It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  of  November 
that  the  Convocation  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  place  of  meeting  had  generally 
been  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral.  But  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  slowly  rising  from  its  ruins; 
and,  though  the  dome  already  towered  high 
above  the  hundred  steeples  of  the  City,  the 
choir  had  not  yet  been  opened  for  public  wor¬ 
ship. 'The  assembly  therefore  sate  at  West- 
minster.f  A  table  was  placed  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Compton  was 
>n  the  chair.  On  his  right  and  left  those  suf¬ 
fragans  of  Canterbury  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
were  ranged  in  gorgeous  vestments  of  scarlet 
and  miniver.  Below  the  table  was  assembled 
the  crowd  of  presbyters.  Beveridge  preached 
a  Latin  sermon,  in  which  he  warmly  eulogized 
the  existing  system,  aud  yet  declared  himself 
favourable  to  a  moderate  reform.  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  laws  were,  he  said,  of  two  kinds.  Some 
laws  were  fundamental  and  eternal :  they  de- 

«  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson.  The  account  there  given 
of  tlie  coldness  between  Compton  and  Tillotson  was 
taken  bv  Birch  from  the  .MSS.  of  Henry  Wharton,  and  is 
confirmed  by  many  circumstances  which  ate  known 
from  other  sources  of  intelligence. 

+  Chamberlayne’s  trials  of  England,  18th  edition. 


rived  their  authority  from  God  ;  nor  could  any 
religious  community  repeal  them  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  form  a  part  of  the  universal  church. 
Other  laws  were  local  and  temporary.  They 
had  been  framed  by  human  wisdom  and  might 
be  altered  by  human  wisdom.  They’  ought 
not  indeed  to  be  altered  without  grave  reasons. 
But  surely,  at  that  moment,  such  reasons  were 
not  wanting.  To  unite  a  scattered  flock  in  one 
fold  under  one  shepherd,  to  remove  stumbling 
blocks  from  the  path  of  the  weak,  to  reconcile 
hearts  long  estranged,  to  restore  spiritual  dis¬ 
cipline  to  its  primitive  vigour,  to  place  the  best 
and  purest  of  Christian  societies  on  a  base 
broad  enough  to  stand  against  all  the  attacks 
of  earth  and  hell,  these  were  objects  which 
might  well  justify’  some  modification,  not  of 
catholic  institutions,  but  of  national  or  pro¬ 
vincial  usages.  J 

The  Lower  House,  having  heard  this  dis¬ 
course,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Prolocutor. 
Sharp,  who  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
members  favourable  to  a  comprehension  as 
one  of  the  highest  churchmen  among  them, 
proposed  Tillotson.  June,  who  had  refused  to 
act  under  the  Royal  Commission,  was  proposed 
ou  the  other  side.  After  some  animated  dis¬ 
cussion,  Jane  was  elected  by’  fifty-five  votes  to 
twenty-eight.  § 

The  Prolocutor  was  formally  presented  to 
the  bishop  of  Londou,  aud  made,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  a  Latin  oration.  In  this  ora¬ 
tion  the  Anglican  Church  was  extolled  us  the 
most  perfect  of  all  institutions.  There  was  a 
very  intelligible  intimation  that  no  change 
whatever  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her 
ritual  was  required;  and  the  discourse  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  most  significant  sentence.  Comp¬ 
ton,  when  a  few  months  before  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  somewhat  unclerical’character  of  a 
colonel  of  horse,  had  ordered  the  colours  of  his 
regiment  to  be  embroidered  with  the  well  known 
words  “Nolumus  leges  Anglia;  mntari;”  and 
with  these  words  Jane  closed  his  peroration. [| 

Still  the  Low  Churchmen  did  not  relinquish 
all  hope.  They  very  wisely  determined  to 
begin  by  proposing  to  substitute  lessons  taken 
from  the  canonical  books  for  the  lessons  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha.  It  should  seem  that  this 
was  a  suggestion  which,  even  if  there  had  not 
been  a  single  dissenter  in  the  kingdom,  might 
well  have  been  received  with  favour.  For  the 
Church  had,  in  her  sixth  article,  declared  that 
the  canonical  books  were,  and  that  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  books  were  not,  entitled  to  be  called  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  Even  this  reform,  however,  the  High 
Churchmen  were  determined  to  oppose.  They 
asked,  in  pamphlets  which  covered  the  counters 
of  Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain,  why- 
country  congregations  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  about  the  hall  of  pitch 
with  which  Daniel  choked  the  dragon,  and 
about  the  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a 
fume  as  sent  the  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to 
Egypt.  And  were  there  not  chapters  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  far  more  interest- 

t  Concio  ad  Synodum  per  Gulielmum  Beverogiuin, 
1689. 

§  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary  :  Hirwvcal  account  of  the 
present  convocation. 

|  |1  Rennet's  History,  iii.  652. 
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ing  and  edifying  than  the  genealogies  and 
muster  rolls  which  made  up  a  large  part  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  Jewish  Kings  and  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Nehemiah  ?  No  grave  divine  however 
would  have  liked  to  maintain,  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find,  in  many  hundreds  of  pages  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fifty  or  sixty  chapters  more 
edifying  than  any  thing  which  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  works  of  the  most  respectable 
uninspired  moralist  or  historian.  The  leaders 
of  the  majority  therefore  determined  to  shun  a 
debate  iu  which  they  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  disagreeable  dilemma.  Their  plan  was, 
not  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  but  to  prevent  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  being  discussed  ;  and  with  this  view 
a  system  of  tactics  was  adopted  which  proved 
successful. 

The  law,  as  it  had  been  interpreted  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  prohibited  the  Convo¬ 
cation  from  even  deliberating  on  any  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ordinance  without  a  previous  warrant 
from  the  crown.  Such  a  warrant,  sealed  with 
the  great  seal,  was  brought  in  form  to  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel  by  Nottingham.  He  at 
the  same  time  delivered  a  message  from  the 
King.  His  Majesty  exhorted  the  assembly  to 
consider  calmly  and  without  prejudice  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Commission,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  in  general,  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  particular.* * * § 

The  Bishops  speedily  agreed  on  an  address 
of  thanks  for  the  royal  message,  and  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lower  House.  Jane 
and  his  adherents  raised  objection  after  objec¬ 
tion.  First  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  separate  address.  When  they  were 
forced  to  waive  this  claim,  they  refused  to 
agree  to  any  expression  which  imported  that 
tii e  Church  of  England  had  any  fellowship 
with  any  other  Protestant  community.  Amend¬ 
ments  and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and 
forward.  Conferences  were  held  at  which 
Burnet  on  one  side  and  Jane  on  the  other 
were  the  chief  speakers.  At  last,  with  great 
difficulty,  a  compromise  was  made  ;  and  an 
address,  cold  and  ungracious  compared  with 
that  which  the  Bishops  had  framed,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
He  dissembled  his  vexation,  returned  a  kind 
answer,  and  intimated  a  hope  that  the  assem¬ 
bly  would  now  at  length  proceed  to  consider 
the  great  question  of  Comprehension. j- 

f  uch  however  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
lenders  of  the  Lower  House.  As  soon  as  they 
were  again  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Cliapel,  one 
of  them  raised  a  debate  about  the  nonjuring 
Bishops,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  scruple 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation, 
1681). 

t  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation  :  Bur¬ 
net,  ii.  58 ;  Kennel’s  History  of  ihe  Keien  of  William  and 
fllarv. 

}  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation; 
Kennel’s  History 

§  H  istorical  >  ccount  of  the  Present  <  ‘on  vocation  ;  Ken¬ 
nel. 

||  Historical  Account  of  the  Present  Convocation. 

11  That  there  was  sucli  a  jealousy  as  I  have  described 
is  admitted  ill  ihe  pamphlet  entitled  Vox  fieri.  ‘‘Some 
country  ministers,  now  of  tile  Convocation,  do  now  §ee 


which  those  prelates  entertained,  they  wsre 
learned  and  holy  men.  Their  advice  might, 
at  this  conjuncture,  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  Church.  The  Upper  House  was  hardly 
an  Upper  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Primate 
and  of  many  of  his  most  respectable  suffragans. 
Could  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?+ 
Another  member  complained  of  some  pamph¬ 
lets  which  had  lately  appeared,  and  in  which 
the  Convocation  was  not  treated  with  proper 
deference.  The  assembly  took  fire.  Was  it 
not  monstrous  that  this  heretical  and  schisma- 
tical  trash  should  be  cried  by  the  hawkers 
about  the  streets,  and  should  be  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  booths  of  Westminster  Hall,  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Prolocutor's  chair  ? 
The  work  of  mutilating  the  Liturgy  and  of 
turning  cathedrals  into  conventicles  might 
surely  be  postponed  till  the  Synod  had  taken 
measures  to  protect  its  own  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity.  It  was  then  debated  how  the  printing  of 
such  scandalous  books  should  be  prevented. 
Some  were  for  indictments,  some  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  censures.#  In  such  deliberations  as  these 
week  after  week  passed  away.  Not  a  single 
proposition  tending  to  a  Comprehension  had 
been  even  discussed.  Christmas  was  approach¬ 
ing.  At  Christmas  there  was  to  be  a  recess. 
The  Bishops  were  desirous  that,  during  the 
recess,  a  committee  should  sit  to  prepare  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Lower  House  refused  to  consent. || 
That  House,  it  was  now  evident,  was  fully  de¬ 
termined  not  even  to  enter  on  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The 
proctors  of  the  dioceses  were  in  a  worse  hu¬ 
mour  than  when  they  first  caine  up  to  West¬ 
minster.  Many  of  them  had  probably  never 
before  passed  a  week  in  the  capital,  and  had 
not  been  aware  how  great  the  difference  waa 
between  a  town  divine  and  a  country  divine. 
The  sight  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  enjoyed 
by  the  popular  preachers  of  the  city  raised, 
not  unnaturally,  some  sore  feeling  in  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  or  Caernarvonshire  vicar  who  was 
accustomed  to  live  as  hardly  as  a  small  farmer. 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  London  clergy 
were  generally  for  a  comprehension  made  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  clergy  obstinate  on 
the  other  side.^f  The  prelates  were,  as  a  body, 
sincerely  desirous  that  some  concession  might 
be  made  to  the  nonconformists.  But  the  pre¬ 
lates  were  utterly  unable  to  curb  the  mutinous 
democracy.  They  were  few  in  number.  Some 
of  them  were  objects  of  extreme  dislike  >o  the 
parochial  clergy.  The  President  had  not  the 
full  authority  of  a  primate  ;  nor  was  he  sorry 
to  see  those  who  had,  as  he  conceived,  used 
him  ill,  thwarted  and  mortified.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  yield.  The  Convocation  was  pro¬ 
rogued  for  six  weeks.  When  those  six  weeks 

in  what  great  ease  and  plenty  the  city  ministers  live, 
who  have  their  readers  and  lecturers,  and  frequent  sup¬ 
plies,  and  sometimes  tarry  in  the  vestry  till  prayers  tie 
ended,  and  have  great  dignities  in  the  church,  besides 
i  their  rich  parishes  in  the  city.”  The  author  ol  this 
tract,  once  widely  celebrated,  was  Thomas  l.ong,  proc¬ 
tor  for  the  clergy  of  the  dioces"  of  Exeter.  In  a  other 
pamphlet,  published  at  this  time,  the  rural  clergymen 
are  said  to  have  seen  with  an  evil  eye  lie  ir  London 
brethren  refreshing  themselves  wnh  sack  after  preach 
ing.  Several  satirical  allusions  to  the  fable  of  the  Town 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse  will  be  found  in  lha 
pamphlets  ut  that  winter 
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had  expired,  it.  was  prorogued  again  ;  and 
many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  permitted  to 
transact  business. 

So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the 
Church  of  England  might  be  induced  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  scruples  of  the  noncon¬ 
formists.  A  learned  and  respectable  minority 
of  the  clerical  order  relinquished  that  hope 
with  deep  regret.  Yet  in  a  very  short  time 
even  Burnet  and  Tillotson  found  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  defeat  was  really  an  escape, 
and  that  victory  would  have  been  a  disaster. 
A  reform,  such  as,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
would  have  united  the  great  body  of  English 
Protestants,  would,  in  the  days  of  William, 
have  alienated  more  hearts  than  it  would  have 
conciliated.  The  schism  which  the  oaths  had 
produced  was,  as  yet,  insignificant.  Innova¬ 
tions  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  would  have  given  it  a  terrible  im¬ 
portance.  As  yet  a  layman,  though  he  might 
think  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  unjus¬ 
tifiable,  and  though  he  might  applaud  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  still  continued  to 
sit  under  the  accustomed  pulpit,  and  to  kneel 
at  the  accustomed  altar.  But  if,  just  at  this 
conjuncture,  while  his  mind  was  irritated  by 
what  he  thought  the  wrong  done  to  his  favour¬ 
ite  divines,  and  while  he  was  perhaps  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  them,  his 


ears  and  eyes  had  been  shocked  by  changes 
in  the  worship  to  which  he  was  fondly  at¬ 
tached,  if  the  compositions  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  collects,  if  he  had  seen  clergymen 
without  surplices  carrying  the  chalice  and  the 
pntqn  tip  and  down  the  aisle  to  seated  commu¬ 
nicants,  the  tie  which  hound  him  to  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  would  have  been  dissolved. 
He  would  have  repaired  to  some  nonjuring  as¬ 
sembly,  where  the  service  whic  h  he  loved  was 
performed  without  mutilation.  The  new  sect, 
which  as  yet  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
priests,  would  soon  have  been  swelled  b\  nu¬ 
merous  and  large  congregations  ;  and  in  those 
congregations  would  have  been  found  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  of  the  highly 
descended,  and  of  the  highly  educated,  than 
any  other  body  of  dissenters  could  show.  The 
Episcopal  schismatics,  thus  reinforced,  would 
probably  have  been  as  formidable  to  the  new 
King  and  bis  successors  as  ever  the  Puritan 
schismatics  had  been  to  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Ktuart.  It  is  an  indisputable  and  a 
most  instructive  fact,  that  we  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  to  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  High  Church  party,  in  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  1 089,  refused  even  to  deliberate  ou  any 
plan  of  Comprehension.* 


CHATTER  XV. 


''RILE  the  Convocation  was  wrangling 
on  one  side  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  the 
Parliament  was  wrangling  even  more  fiercely 
on  the  other.  The  Houses,  which  had  sepa¬ 
rated  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  had  met 
again  on  the  nineteenth  of  October.  On  the 
day  of  meeting  an  important  change  struck 
every  eye.  Halifax  was  no  longer  on  the 
woolsack.  Fie  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  persecution,  from  which  in  the  preceding 
session  he  had  narrowly  escaped,  would  be 
renewed.  The  events  which  bad  taken  place 
during  the  recess,  and  especially  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign  in  Ireland,  had  furnished  his 
persecutors  with  fresh  means  of  annoyhnee. 
His  administration  had  not  been  successful ; 
and,  though  his  failure  was  partly  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  causes  against  which  no  human  wis¬ 
dom  could  have  contended,  it  was  also  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarities  of  bis  tem¬ 
per  and  of  his  intellect.  It  was  Fertain  that  a 
large  party  it*  the  Commons  would  attempt  to 
remove  bun ;  aud  he  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  • :  itection  of  bis  master.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  *  prince  who  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  action  should  become  weary  of  a  minister 
who  was  a  man  of  speculation.  Charles,  who 


*  Burnet,  ii.  33.  34  The  best  narratives  of  wh.it 
passt  ilin  this  t  onvoc.ition  are  the  He-torical  account 
appended  to  the  second  edition  of  t  m  (  left  and  tin*  pus- 
aim  ill  Kennel’s  History  to  which  1  have  already  re- 
(erred  the  reader.  The  former  narrative  is  by  a  very 

hieli  churchman,  the  latter  by  a  very  low  . . . 

Those  who  are  desirous  «f  obtainin'.'  fuller  information 
must  col  null  the  contemporary  pmn |*h I ■  -is.  Atman:  lliein 
are  Vox  lopuli;  Vox  Laict;  Vox  Kerns  «l  uegni  ;  the 
Healiiur  Attempt;  the  Letter  ton  Friend,  by  lli.in  Pri- 
dtuiu.x  :  the  Letter  f.nai  a  Minister  in  the  country  to  a 
Member  of  Tie  Convocation ;  ihu  Answer  to  the  Merry 


went  to  Council  as  he  went  to  the  play,  solely 
to  be  amused,  was  delighted  with  an  adviser 
who  had  a  hundred  pleasant  and  ingenious 
things  to  say  on  both  sides  of  every  question. 
But  William  had  no  taste  for  disquisitions  and 
disputations,  however  lively  and  subtle,  which 
occupied  much  time  and  led  to  no  conclusion. 
It  was  reported,  and  is  not  improbable,  that 
on  one  occasion  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  in  sharp  terms  at  the  council  board 
his  impatience  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  mor¬ 
bid  habit  of  indecision. f  Halifax,  mortified 
by  his  mischances  in  public  life,  dejected  by 
domestic  calamities,  disturbed  by  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  an  impeachment,  and  no  longer  sup¬ 
ported  by  royal  favour,  became  sick  of  public 
life,  and  began  to  pine  for  the  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  an  old 
Cistercian  Abbey  buried  deep  among  woods. 
Early  in  October  it  was  known  he  would  no 
longer  preside  in  the  Upper  House.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  whispered  as  h  great  secret  that 
he  meant  to  retire  altogether  from  business, 
and  that  be  retained  the  Privy  Seal  only  till  a 
successor  should  he  named.  Chief  Huron 
Atkyns  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the  Lor  ..-.J 
On  some  important  points  there  appeared  to 


Answcrto  Vox  fieri ;  the  Remarks  from  the  Country 
upon  'Two  Letters  relating  to  the  t  on  vocation  ;  lit  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  L  tiers  In  answer  to  Vox  fieri;  the  An¬ 
swer  to  the  Country  Minister  s  l  etter.  All  these  irucu 
appeared  late  in  1689  or  ea  ly  in  1690 
t  “  Halifix  a  eu  une  reprim.inile  f'vCre  puhlli|tl  -mem 
(Ians  le  conseil  par  le  Prince  il’Orant"'  pour  tw>  t  i.op 
b.il.ine.e  ” — \  vuux  In  Lie  Citassy,  Lublin.  Tune  lu.Tiij, 
1689.  “  His  mercurial  wit,”  savs  lltirm-l,  ii  4,  “  wu» 
not  w  II  suited  with  the  kinr's  jiii  P  "in 

{  Clarendon's  Diary,  Ocl.  10,  1089  ;  Lords’  Journals, 
Oct.  19,1689. 
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Be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  legislature. 
The  Commons  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
would  stand  by  the  King  in  the  work  of  recon¬ 
quering  Ireland,  and  that  they  would  enable 
him  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against 
France.* * * §  With  equal  unanimity  they  voted 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  two  millions. f  It 
was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  real 
property.  The  rest  was  to  be  raised  partly  by 
a  poll  tax,  and  partly  by  new  duties  on  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  exacted 
from  the  Jews  ;  and  this  proposition  was  at  first 
favourably  received  by  the  House:  but  difficul¬ 
ties  arose.  The  Jews  presented  a  petition  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  that  they  would  rather 
leave  the  kingdom  than  stay  there  to  be  ru¬ 
ined.  Enlightened  politicians  could  not  but 
perceive  that  special  taxation,  laid  on  a  small 
class  which  happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular 
and  defenceless,  is  really  confiscation,  and 
must  ultimately  impoverish  rather  than  enrich 
the  State.  After  some  discussion,  the  Jew  tax 
was  abandoned. J 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  in  the  last  Ses¬ 
sion,  had,  after  causing  much  altercation  be¬ 
tween  the  Houses,  been  suffered  to  drop,  was 
again  introduced,  and  speedily  passed.  The 
peers  no  longer  insisted  that  any  person  should 
be  designated  by  name  as  successor  to  the 
crown,  if  Mary,  Anne  and  William  should  all 
die  without  posterity.  During  eleven  years 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  contained  some  provi¬ 
sions  which  deserve  special  mention.  The 
Convention  had  resolved  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  a  Papist,  but  had  prescribed  no  test  which 
could  ascertain  whether  a  prince  was  or  was 
not  a  Papist.  The  defect  was  now  supplied. 
It  wns  enacted  that  every  English  sovereign 
should,  in  full  Parliament,  and  at  the  corona¬ 
tion,  repeat  and  subscribe  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  no  person  who 
should  marry  a  Papist  should  be  capable  of 
reigning  in  England,  and  that,  if  the  Sovereign 
should  marry  a  Papist,  the  subject  should  be 
absolved  from  allegiance.  Burnet  boasts  that 
this  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  his  work. 
He  had  little  reason  to  boast:  for  a  more 
wretched  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship 
will  not  easily  be  found.  In  the  first  place,  no 
test  is  prescribed.  Whether  the  consort  of 
a  Sovereign  has  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
has  signed  the  declaration  against  transub¬ 
stantiation,  has  communicated  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very 
simple  issues  of  fact.  But  whether  the  consort 
of  a  Sovereign  is  or  is  not  a  Papist  is  a  ques- 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Oct.  24,  16S9. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  2,  1  f>89 . 

i  Commons’ Journals,  Nov.  7,  19,  Dpc.  30.  1089.  The 
rule  of  the  House  lien  was  that  no  petition  could  be 
received  against  th  ■  imposition  of  a  tax.  This  rule  was, 
after  a  very  hard  fight,  rescinded  in  ld42.  The  petition 
of  the  Jews  was  not  rceiv  d,  and  is  not  mention'd  in 
th"  Journals.  Rut  sem-thing  may  he  learned  about  it 
from  Narcissus  Lullrell’s  Diary  and  from  Grey'6  Debates, 
Nov  19,  1US9 

§  James,  in  the  very  treatise  in  which  he  tried  to 
prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  says  :  “For  ntyself,  if 
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tion  about  which  people  may  argue  for  ever. 
What  is  a  Papist?  The  word  is  not  a  word  of 
definite  signification  either  in  law  or  in  theo¬ 
logy.  It  is  merely  a  popular  nickname,  and 
means  very  different  things  in  different  mouths. 
Is  every  person  a  Papist  who  is  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  primacy  among 
Christian  prelates?  If  so,  James  the  First, 
Charles  the  First,  Laud,  Heylyn,  were  Papists.? 
Or  is  the  appellation  to  be  confined  to  persons 
who  hold  the  ultramontane  doctrines  touching 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See?  If  so,  neither 
Bossuet  nor  Pascal  was  a  Papist. 

What  again  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words 
which  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  ? 
It  is  meant  that  a  person  arraigned  for  high 
treason  may  tender  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Sovereign  has  married  a  Papist?  Would 
Thistlewood,  for  example,  have  been  entitled 
to  an  acquittal,  if  he  could  have  proved  that 
King  George  the  Fourth  had  married  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  and  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a 
Papist?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any 
tribunal  would  have  gone  into  such  a  question. 
Yet  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  enact  that,  in  a 
certain  case,  the  subject  shall  be  absolved  from 
his  allegiance,  if  the  tribunal  before  which  he 
is  tried  for  a  violation  of  his  allegiance  is  not 
to  go  into  the  question  whether  that  case  has 
arisen  ? 

The  question  of  the  dispensing  power  was 
treated  in  a  very  different  manner,  was  fully 
considered,  and  was  finally  settled  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  settled.  The  de¬ 
claration  of  right  had  gone  no  further  than 
to  pronounce  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  of 
late  exercised,  was  illegal.  That  a  certain 
dispensing  power  belonged  to  the  crown  was 
a  proposition  sanctioned  by  authorities  and 
precedents  of  which  even  Whig  lawyers  could 
not  speak  without  respect;  but  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  extent  of  this  power  hardly  any  two  jurists 
were  agreed  ;  and  every  attempt  to  frame  a 
definition  had  failed.  At  length  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  anomalous  prerogative  which  had 
caused  so  many  fierce  disputes  was  absolutely 
and  for  ever  taken  away.[| 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  series  of  sharp 
debates  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  autumn. 
The  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  Navy 
Board,  the  frauds  of  the  contractors,  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  captains  of  the  King’s  ships,  the 
losses  of  the  London  merchants,  were  themes 
for  many  keen  speeches.  There  was  indeed 
reason  for  anger.  A  severe  inquiry,  conducted 
by  William  in  person  at  the  Treasury,  had  just 
elicited  the  fact  that  much  of  the  salt  with 
which  the  meat  furnished  to  the  fleet  had  been 
cured  had  been  by  accident  mixed  with  galls 
such  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ink.  The  victuallers  threw  the  blame  on  the 
rats,  and  maintained  that  the  provisions  thus 

that  were  yet  the  question,  I  would  with  all  my  heart 
give  my  consent  that  the  Rishop  of  Rome  should  have 
the  first  seal.  ’  There  is  a  remarkable  letter  on  this 
subject  written  by  James  to  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
when  they  were  in  Spain.  Heylyn,  speaking  of  Laud's 
negotiation  with  Rome,  says:  “So  that  upon  the  point  the 
Pope  was  to  content  himself  among  us  in  England  with  a 
priority  instead  of  a  superiority  over  other  Bishops  and 
with  a  primacy  instead  of  a  supremacy  in  those  parts  o I 
Christendom,  which  1  conceive  no  man  of  learning  and 
sobriety  would  have  grudged  to  gram  him.” 

||  Slat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  2,  c.  2. 
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seasoned,  though  certaimy  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  were  not  injurious  to  health.* * * §  The 
Co  rnmons  were  in  no  temper  to  listen  to  such 
excuses.  Several  persons  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  cheating  the  government  and  poison¬ 
ing  the  sailors  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Serjeant. |  But  no  censure  was  passed  on  the 
chief  offender,  Torrington  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  him.  He 
had  personal  friends  in  both  parties.  He  had 
many  [ropular  qualities.  Even  his  vices  were 
not  those  which  excite  public  hatred.  The 
people  readily  forgave  a  courageous  open- 
handed  sailor  for  .being  too  fond  of  his  bottle, 
his  boon  companions  and  his  mistresses,  and 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  how  great  must 
be  the  perils  of  a  country  of  which  the  safety 
depends  on  a  man  sunk  in  indolence,  stupified 
by  wine,  enervated  by  licentiousness,  ruined 
by  prodigality,  and  enslaved  by  sycophants 
and  harlots. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  in  Ireland  called 
forth  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
indignation.  The  Commons  did  justice  to  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  Schomberg 
had  conducted  the  most  arduous  of  all  cam¬ 
paigns.  That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  villany  of  the  Com¬ 
missariat.  The  pestilence  itself,  it  was  said, 
would  have  been  no  serious  calamity  if  it  had 
not  been  aggravated  by  the  wickeduess  of 
man.  The  disease  had  generally  spared  those 
who  had  warm  garments  and  bedding,  and 
had  swept  away  by  thousands  those  who  were 
thinly  clad  and  who  slept  on  the  wet  ground. 
Immense  sums  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
Treasury  :  yet  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in 
arrear.  Hundreds  of  horse3,  tens  of  thousands 
of  shoes,  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public  :  /et 
the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of  beasts 
to  draw  it ;  aud  the  soldiers  were  marching 
barefoot  through  the  mire.  Seventeen  hundred 
pounds  had  been  charged  to  the  government 
for  medicines  :  yet  the  common  drugs  with 
which  every  apothecary  in  the  smallest  market 
town  was  provided  were  not  to  be  found  in 
the  plaguestricken  camp.  The  cry  agaiust 
Shales  was  loud.  An  address  was  carried  to 
the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  be  sent 
for  to  England,  and  that  his  accounts  and 
papers  might  be  secured.  With  this  request 
the  King  readily  complied  ;•  hut  the  Whig 
majority  was  not  satisfied.  By  whom  had 
Shales  been  recommended  for  so  important  a 
place  as  that  of  Commissary  General  ?  He 
had  been  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  in  the  worst 
times.  He  had  been  zealous  for  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Indulgence.  Why  had  this  creature  of 
.Tames  been  entrusted  with  the  business  of 
catering  for  the  army  of  William?  It  was 
proposed  by  some  of  those  who  were  bent  on 
driving  all  Tories  and  Trimmers  from  office  to 
ask  His  Majesty  by  whose  advice  a  man  so 
undeserving  of  the  royal  confidence  had  been 
employed.  The  most  moderate  and  judicious 
Whigs  pointed  out  the  indecency  and  impolicy 
of  interrogating  the  King,  and  of  forcing  him 

*  Treasury  Minute  Book,  Nov.  3, 1689. 

t  Commons’  Journals  and  Grey’s  Debates,  Nov.  13, 
14.  18,  19, '23,  28  1689. 

;  Common  ’  ournals  and  Grey’s  Debates,  November 
86  and  27,  1689 

§  Commons’  Journals,  November  28,  December  2. 
1689. 


either  to  accuse  his  ministers  or  to  juarrel 
with  the  representatives  of  his  people.  “  Ad¬ 
vise  His  Majesty,  if  you  will,”  said  Somers, 
“to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  the  coun¬ 
sellors  who  recommended  this  unfortunate 
appointment.  Such  advice,  given,  as  we 
should  probably  give  it  unanimously,  must 
have  great  weight  with  him.  But  do  not  put 
to  him  a  question  such  as  no  private  gentleman 
would  willingly  answer.  Do  not  force  him,  in 
defence  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  to  protect 
the  very  men  whom  you  wish  him  to  discard.’* 
After  a  hard  fight  of  two  days,  and  several 
divisions,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six. J  Tbe  King,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
coldly  refused  to  turn  informer;  and  the  house 
did  not  press  him  further. §  To  another 
address,  which  requested  that  a  commission 
might  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  William  returned  a  very 
gracious  answer,  and  desired  the  Commons  to 
name  the  Commissioners.  The  Commons, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  excused  them¬ 
selves,  and  left  it  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  to 
select  the  fittest  persons,|| 

In  the  midst  of  the  angry  debates  on  tbe 
Irish  war  a  pleasing  incident  produced  for  a 
moment  good  humour  and  unanimity.  Walker 
had  arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  received 
there  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His  face 
was  in  every  print  shop.  Newsletters  describ¬ 
ing  his  person  aud  his  demeanour  were  sent 
to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Broadsides 
of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise  were 
cried  in  every  street.  The  Companies  of  Lon¬ 
don  feasted  him  splendidly  in  their  halls.  Tim 
common  people  crowded  to  gaze  on  him 
wherever  he  moved,  and  almost  stifled  him 
with  rough  caresses.  Both  the  Uni  vet  si  des 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Some  of  his  admirers  advised  him  to  present 
himself  at  the  palaco  in  that  military  garb  in 
which  he  had  repeatedly  headed  the  s allies  if 
his  fellow  townsmen.  But,  with  a  better  judg¬ 
ment  than  he  sometimes  showed,  he  made  h  s 
appearance  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  peaceful 
robe  of  his  professsion,  was  most  gracion  ly 
■received,  and  was  presented  with  an  order  for 
five  thousand  pounds.  “And  do  not  thi.k, 
Doctor,”  William  said,  with  great  benign  ty, 
“that  I  offer  you  this  sum  as  payment  for 
your  services.  I  assure  you  that  [  consider 
your  claims  on  me  as  not  at  all  diminished,’  1[ 

It  is  true  that  amidst  the  gene  al  applause 
the  voice  of  detraction  made  itself  heard.  Tbe 
defenders  of  Londonderry  were  men  of  two 
nations  and  of  two  religions.  D  i ring  tbe 
siege,  hatred  of  the  Irishry  had  bel  l  together 
all  Saxons;  and  hatred  of  Popery  had  hell 
together  all  Protestants.  But,  wiien  the  danger 
was  over,  tbe  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman, 
tbe  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  began 
to  wrangle  about  the  distribution  of  praises 
and  rewards.  The  dissenting  preachers,  who 
had  zealously  assisted  Walker  in  tbe  hour  of 
peril,  complained  that,  in  the  account  which 

U  Commons’  Journals  and  Grey  s  Debales,  Novemter 
30.  December  2,  1689. 

IT  London  Gazelle,  September  2,  1699;  0\  -erv  t  ions 
upon  Mr  Walker  s  Account  ol  ihe  .si sue  of  Londonderry 
■  licensed  October  4,  1649;  .Narcissus  Luur-ll  s  I’iary; 
i  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  ala-  Lib  1  a  D-tencs 
j  of  Ur.  G.  Walxer  written  by  lua  Frieud  in  tus  Absence 
>1690. 
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he  published  of  the  siege,  he  had,  though 
acknowledging  that  they  had  done  good  ser¬ 
vice,  omitted  to  mention  their  names.  The 
complaint  was  just;  and,  had  it  been  made  in 
language  becoming  Christians  and  gentlemen, 
would  probably  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  But  Walker's 
accusers  in  their  resentment  disregarded  truth 
and  decency,  used  scurrilous  language,  brought 
calumnious  accusations  which  were  trium¬ 
phantly  refuted,  and  thus  threw  away  the 
advantage  which  they  had  possessed.  Walker 
defended  himself  with  moderation  and  candour. 
His  friends  fought  his  battle  with  vigour,  and 
retaliated  keenly  on  his  assailants.  At  Edin¬ 
burgh  perhaps  the  public  opinion  might  have 
been  against  him.  But  in  London  the  contro¬ 
versy  seems  only  to  have  raised  his  character. 
He  was  regarded  as  an  Anglican  divine  of 
eminent  merit,  who,  after  having  heroically 
defended  his  religion  against  an  army  of 
Popish  Rapparees,  was  rabbled  by  a  mob  of 
Scotch  Covenanters.* 

He  presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  destitute  condition  to  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  some  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  during  the  siege  were  now 
reduced.  The  Commons  instantly  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  resolved  to  present 
to  the  King  an  address  requesting  that  ten 
thousand  pounds  might  be  distributed  among 
the  families  whose  sufferings  had  been  so 
touchingly  described.  The  next  day]  it  was 
rumoured  about  the  benches  that  Walker  was 
in  the  lobby.  He  was  called  in.  The  Speaker, 
with  great  dignity  and  grace,  informed  him 
that  the  House  had  made  haste  to  comply  with 
his  request,  commended  him  in  high  terms  for 
having  taken  on  himself  to  govern  and  defend 
a  city  betrayed  by  its  proper  governors  and 
defenders,  and  charged  him  to  tell  those  who 
had  fought  under  him  that  their  fidelity  and 
valour  would  always  be  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  Commons  of  England. f 

About  the  same  time  the  course  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  business  was  diversified  by  another 
curious  and  interesting  episode,  which,  like 
the  furmer,  sprang  out  of  the  events  of  the 
Irish  war.  In  the  preceding  spring,  when 
every  messenger  from  Ireland  brought  evil 
tidings,  and  when  the  authority  of  James  was 
acknowledged  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom, 
except  behind  the  ramparts  of  Londonderry 
and  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne,  it  was  natural 
that  Englishmen  should  remember  with  how 
terrible  an  energy  the  great  Puritan  warriors 
of  the  preceding  generation  had  crushed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  names  of 
Cromwell,  of  Ireton,  and  of  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  conquering  army,  were  in  many  mouths. 
One  of  those  chiefs,  Edmund  Ludlow,  was  still 
living.  At  twenty  two  he  had  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  parliamentary  army  ;  at  thirty 
he  had  arisen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General.  He  was  now  old ;  but  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  His  courage 
was  of  the  truest  temper  ;  his  understanding 

*  Walker's  True  Account,  1 6*39 ;  \n  A  polosry  fnr  the 
Failures  charged  on  the  1  rue  Account,  1689;  deflections 
an  the  Apology,  IG8H ;  A  Vindication  ofihe  True  Account 
by  Walker,  iliSJ;  Mackenzie’s  Narrative.  169U;  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Marrati ve a  False  Libel  1690;  Dr.  Walker  s 
Invisible  Champion  foyled  by  Mackenzie.  169(1 ;  Wet- 
wood’s  Mercnrius  Keformalu-,  December  4  and  11,  1689. 
The  Oxford  edimr  of  Hornet  s  HisLorv  p.xnresses  his  snr. 


strong,  but  narrow.  What  he  saw  he  saw 
clearly:  but  he  saw  not  much  at  a  glance. 
In  an  age  of  perfidy  ami  levity,  he  had,  amidst 
manifold  temptations  and  dangers,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  his  youth.  His 
enemies  could  not  deny  that  his  life  had  been 
consistent,  and  that  with  the  same  spirit  which 
he  had  stood  up  against  the  Stuarts  he  had 
stood  up  against  the  Cromwells.  There  was 
but  a  single  blemish  on  his  fame  :  but  that 
blemish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
of  bis  countrymen,  was  one  for  which  no 
merit  could  compensate  .and  which  no  time 
could  efface.  His  name  and  seal  were  on  the 
death  warrant  of  Charles  the  First. 

After  the  Restoration.  Ludlow  found  a  refuge 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  He  was 
accompanied  thither  by  another  member -of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  John  Lisle,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  that  xklice  Lisle  whose  death  has  left 
a  lasting  stain  on  the  memory  of  James  the 
Second.  But  even  in  Switzerland  the  regicides 
were  not  safe.  A  large  price  was  set  on  their 
heads  ;  and  a  succession  of  Irish  adventurers, 
inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity, 
attempted  to  earn  the  bribe.  Lisle  fell  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  these  assassins.  But  Ludlow 
escaped  unhurt  from  all  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies.  A  small  knot  of  vehement  and 
determined  Whigs  regarded  him  with  a  vene¬ 
ration,  which  increased  as  years  rolled  away, 
and  left  him  almost  the  only  survivor,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  illustrious  survivor,  of  a  mighty 
race  of  men,  the  conqeurors  in  a  terrible  civil 
war,  the  judges  of  a  king,  the  founders  of  a 
republic.  More  than  once  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  leave 
his  asylum,  to  become  their  captain,  and  to 
give  the  signal  for  rebellion  :  but  he  had  wisely 
refused  to  take  an3rpart  in  the  desperate  enter¬ 
prises  which  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons 
were  never  weary  of  planning.]; 

The  Revolution  opened  a  new  prospect  to 
him.  The  right  of  the  people  to  resist  oppres¬ 
sion,  a  right  which,  during  many  years,  no 
man  could  assert  without  exposing  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  anathemas  and  to  civil  penalties, 
had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  Estates 
of  the  realm,  and  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Garte"  King  at  Arms  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  memorable  scaffold  had  been  set  up  forty 
years  before.  James  had  not,  indeed,  like 
Chenes,  died  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Yet  the 
punishment  of  the  son  might  seem  to  differ 
from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in 
degree  than  in  principle.  Those  who  had 
recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had 
turned  him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  fright¬ 
ened  him  out  of  his  country,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think  that 
the  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been 
sufficiently  expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banish¬ 
ment.  Ludlow’s  admirers,  some  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  in  high  public  situations, 
assured  him  that  he  might  safely  venture  over, 
nay,  that  he  might  expect  to  be  sent  in  high 
command  to  Ireland,  where  his  name  was  still 

prise  at  the  silence  which  the  Bishop  observes  about 
Walker.  In  the  Bu met  MS.  Harl.  6581,  there  is  an  ani¬ 
mated  panegyric  on  Walker.  Why  that  panegyric  does 
not  appear  in  the  History,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  November  18  and  19,  1689  ;  and 
Grey  s  Debates. 

{  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6845. 
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cherished  by  his  old  soldiers  and  by  their  chil¬ 
dren.*  He  came;  and  early  in  September  it 
was  known  that  he  was  in  London. f  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
misunderstood  the  temper  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  By  all,  except  a  small  extreme  section  of 
the  Whig  party,  the. act,  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  part  never  to  be  forgotten,  was  regarded,  not 
merely  with  the  disapprobation  due  to  a  great 
violation  of  law  and  justice,  but  with  horror 
such  as  even  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  not 
excited.  The  absurd  and  almost  impious  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  still  read  in  our  churches  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January  had  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  a  strange  association  of  ideas 
The  sufferings  of  Charles  were  confounded 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  every  regicide  was  a  Judas,  a  Caia- 
phas  or  a  Herod.  It  was  true  that,  when 
Ludlow  sate  on  the  tribunal  in  Westminster 
Hall,  he  was  an  ardent  enthusiast  of  twenty 
eight,  and  that  he  now  returned  from  exile  a 
greyheaded  and  wrinkled  man  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  he  had  been  con¬ 
tent  to  live  in  close  retirement,  and  to  shun 
places  of  public  resort,  even  zealous  Royalists 
might  not  have  grudged  the  old  Republican  a 
grave  in  his  native  soil.  But  he  had  no 
thought  of  hiding  himself.  It  was  soon  ru¬ 
moured  that  one  of  those  murderers,  who  had 
brought  on  England  guilt,  for  which  she  annu¬ 
ally,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  implored  God  not 
to  enter  into  judgment  with  her,  was  strutting 
about  the  streets  of  her  capital,  and  boasting 
that  he  should  ere  long  command  her  armies. 
His  lodgings,  it  was  said,  were  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  most  noted  enemies  of  monarchy 
and  episcopacy.];  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tory 
members  called  loudly  for  justice  on  the  trai¬ 
tor.  None  of  the  Whigs  ventured  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defence.  One  or  two  faintly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  his  return 
had  been  proved  by  evidence  such  as  would 
warrant  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  The 
objection  was  disregarded.  It  was  resolved, 
without  a  division,  that  the  King  should  be 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  ap¬ 
prehending  of  Ludlow.  Seymour  presented 
the  address ;  and  the  King  promised  to  do 
what  was  asked.  Some  days  however  elapsed 
before  the  proclamation  appeared.  Ludlow 
had  time  to  make  his  escape,  afid  again  hid 
himself  in  his  Alpine  retreat,  never  again  to 
jmerge.  English  travellers  are  still  taken  to 
see  his  house  close  to  the  lake,  and  his  tomb 
in  a  church  among  the  vineyards  which  over¬ 
look  the  little  town  of  Vevav.  On  the  house 
was  formerly  legible  an  inscription  purporting 
that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father  every  land 
is  a  fatherland;||  and  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb 
still  attests  the  feelings  with  which  the  stern 
old  Puritan  to  the  last  regarded  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Tories  arid  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had 
affected  to  concur,  in  paying  honour  to  Walker 

*  See  the  Preface  lo  the  first  Edition  of  his  Memoirs, 
Vevav,  1 60H. 

+ ‘‘Colonel  l.udkw.  an  old  Oliverian,  and  one  of 
Kin?  Charles  the  First  his  Judges,  is  arrived  lately  in 
this  kingdom  from  Switzerland.”— Narcissus  LuitreU’g 
Diurv,  September  16s9. 

;  Third  fhvant  against  the  Whigs.  1712. 
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and  in  putting  a  brand  on  Ludlow.  But  the 
feud  between  the  two  parties  was  more  bitter 
than  ever.  The  King  had  entertained  a  hope 
that,  during  the  recess,  the  animosities  which 
had  in  the  preceding  session  prevented  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  from  passing  would  have  been 
mitigated.  On  the  day  on  which  the  Houses 
reassembled,  he  had  pressed  them  earnestly  to 
put  an  end  to  the  fear  and  discord  which 
could  never  cease  to  exist,  while  great  num¬ 
bers  held  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and 
not  a  few  even  their  lives,  by  an  uncertain 
tenure.  His  exhortation  proved  of  no  effect. 
October.  November.  December  passed  away ; 
and  nothing  was  done.  An  Indemnity  Bill 
indeed  had  been  brought  in,  and  read  once; 
but  it  had  ever  since  lain  neglected  on  the 
table  of  the  House. ][  Vindictive  as  had  been 
the  mood  in  which  the  Whigs  had  left  West¬ 
minster,  the  mood  in  which  they  returned  was 
more  vindictive  still.  Smarting  from  old  suf¬ 
ferings,  drunk  with  recent  prosperity,  burning 
with  implacable  resentment,  confident  of  irre¬ 
sistible  strength,  they  were  not  less  rash  and 
headstrong  than  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  was  come 
again.  Again  all  compromise  was  rejected. 
Again  the  voices  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright 
friends  of  liberty  were  drowued  by  the  clamour 
of  hotheaded  and  designing  agitators.  Again 
moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice,  or  exe¬ 
crated  as  treachery.  All  the  lessons  taught 
by  a  cruel  experience  were  forgotten.  The 
very  same  men  who  had  expiated,  by  years  of 
humiliation,  of  imprisonment,  of  penury,  of 
exile,  the  folly  with  which  they  had  misused 
the  advantage  given  them  by  the  Popish  plot, 
now  misused  with  equal  folly  the  advantage 
given  them  by  the  Revolution.  The  second 
madness  would,  in  all  probability,  like  the 
first,  have  ended  in  their  proscription,  disper¬ 
sion,  decimation,  but  for  the  magnanimity  and 
wisdom  of  that  great  prince,  who,  bent  on 
fulfilling  his  mission,  and  insensible  alike  to 
flattery  and  to  outrage,  coldly  and  inflexibly 
saved  them  in  their  own  despite. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  but  blood  would 
satisfy  them.  The  aspect  and  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reminded  men  of  the 
time  of  the  ascendency  of  Oates  :  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  resemblance, 
Oates  himself  was  there.  As  a  witness,  indeed, 
he  could  now  render  no  service  :  but  he  had 
caught  the  scent  of  carnage,  and  came  to  gloat 
on  the  butchery  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
take  an  active  part.  His  loathsome  features 
were  again  daily  seen,  and  his  well  known 
“  Ah  Laard,  ah  Laard  1”  was  again  daily  heard 
in  the  lobbies  and  in  the  gallery.**  The  House 
fell  first  on  the  renegades  of  the  late  reign. 
Of  those  renegades  the  Earls  of  Peterborough 
and  Salisbury  were  the  highest  in  rank,  but  were 
also  the  lowest  in  intellect :  for  Salisbury  bad 
always  been  an  idiot;  and  Peterborough  had 
long  been  a  dotard.  It  wms  however  resolved 
by  the  Commons  that  both  had,  by  joining  the 

Debates;  London  Gazette,  November  IS. 

||  ( imne  solum  forti  patria,  quia  pairis.”  See  Addi- 

son’s  Travels.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Addison  thoueh  a  Whig,  speaks  of  Ludlow  in  lamruage 
which  would  better  have  become  a  Tory,  and  sneers  at 
the  inscription  as  cant. 

K  Commons’  Journals.  Nov.  1,  7, 1SH9. 

**  Roger  North's  Life  of  Dudley  North. 
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Church  of  'Rome,  committed  high  treason,  and 
that  both  should  be  impeached.* * * § * *  A  message 
to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  Poor  old 
Peterborough  was  instantly  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  and  was  sent,  tottering  on  a  crutch,  and 
wrapped  up  in  woollen  stuffs,  to  the  Tower. 
The  next  day  Salisbury  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  his  peers.  He  muttered  something 
about  his  youth  amd  his  foreign  education,  and 
was  then  sent  to  bear  Peterborough  company,  j- 
The  Commons  had  meanwhile  passed  on  to 
offenders  of  humbler  station  and  better  under¬ 
standing.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  brought 
before  them.  He  had  doubtless,  by  holding 
office  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act,  incurred 
heavy  penalties.  But  these  penalties  fell  far 
short  of  what  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  party  demanded :  and  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  as  a  traitor.];  Then  Obadiah  Walker 
was  led  in.  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity 
and  disingenuousness  which  deprived  him  of 
all  claim  to  respect  or  pity.  He  protested  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  religion,  that  his 
opinions  had  always  been  and  still  were  those 
of  some  highly  respectable  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  there  were  points 
on  which  he  differed  from  the  Papists.  In 
spite  of  this  quibbling,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent  to  prison.]! 
Castlemaine  was  put  next  to  the  bar,  interro¬ 
gated,  and  committed  under  a  warrant  which 
charged  him  with  the  capital  crime  of  trying  to 
reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome. [| 
In  the  meantime  the  Lords  had  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  who  were  answerable  for 
the  deaths  of  Russell,  of  Sydney,  and  of  some 
other  eminent  Whigs.  Of  this  Committee, 
which  was  popularly  called  the  Murder  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  a  Whig  who  had 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by 
his  party  against  the  Stuarts,  was  chairman.]] 
The  books  of  the  Council  were  inspected  :  the 
clerks  of  the  Council  were  examined:  some 
facts  disgraceful  to  the  Judges,  to  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Treasury,  to  the  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  keepers  of  the  state  prisons,  were 
elicited  :  but  about  the  packing  of  the  juries 
no  evidence  could  be  obtained.  The  Sheriffs 
kept  their  own  counsel.  Sir  Dudley  North,  in 
particular,  underwent  a  mos£  severe  cross  ex¬ 
amination  with  characteristic  clearness  of  head 
and  firmness  of  temper,  and  steadily  asserted 
that  he  had  never  troubled  himself  about  the 
political  opinions  of  the  persons  whom  he  put 
on  any  panel,  but  had  merely  inquired  whether 
they  were  substantial  citizens.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  lying;  and  so  some  of  the  Whig 
peers  told  him  in  very  plain  words  and  in  very 
loud  tones:  but,  though  they  were  morally 
certain  of  his  guilt,  they  could  find  no  proofs 
which  would  support  a  criminal  charge  against 
him.  The  indelible  stain  however  remains  on 
his  memory,  and  is  still  a  subject  of  lamenta¬ 
tion  to  those  who,  while  loathing  his  dishonesty 
and  cruelty,  cannot  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  original,  profound  and  accurate  think¬ 
ers  of  his  age.** 


*  Commons’  Journals,  Oct.  26.  1639. 

i  Lords’  Journals,  October  26  and  27,  1689. 

t  Commons’  Journals,  Oct  26,  1689. 
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Halifar,  more  fortunate  than  Dudley  North, 
was  complelely  cleared,  not  only  from  legal 
but  also  from  moral  gn'lt.  He  was  the  chief 
object  of  attack  ;  and  yet  a  severe  examination 
brought  nothing  to  light  that  was  not  to  his 
honour.  Tillotson  was  called  as  a  witness. 
He  swore  that  he  had  been  the  cbannef  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Halifax  and  Russell  when 
Russell  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  “  My 
Lord  Halifax,”  said  the  Doctor,  ‘‘showed  a 
very  compassionate  concern  for  my  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  ;  and  my  Lord  Russel!  charged  me  with 
his  last  thanks  for  my  Lord  Halifax’s  humanity 
and  kindness.”  It  was  proved  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  borne  similar 
testimony  to  Halifax's  good  nature.  One  hos¬ 
tile  witness  indeed  was  produced,  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  whose  mean  supplications  and  enormous 
bribes  had  saved  his  neck  from  the  halter. 
He  was  now  a  powerful  and  prosperous  man: 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  recollection  of  the  pitiable  figure 
which  he  had  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey  embittered  his  temper,  and  impelled  him 
to  avenge  himself  without  mercy  on  those  who 
had  directly  or  indirectly  contributed  to  his 
humiliation.  Of  all  the  Whigs  he  was  the  most 
intolerant  and  the  most  obstinately  hostile  to 
all  plans  of  amnesty.  The  consciousness  that 
he  had  disgraced  himself  made  him  jealous  of 
his  dignity  and  quick  to  take  offence.  He  con¬ 
stantly  paraded  his  services  and  his  sufferings, 
as  if  he  hoped  that  this  ostentatious  display 
would  hide  from  others  the  stain  which  nothing 
could  hide  from  himself.  Having  during  many 
months  harangued  vehemently  against  Halifax 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  now  came  to 
swear  against  Halifax  before  the  Lords.  The 
scene  was  curious.  The  witness  represented 
himself  as  having  saved  his  country,  as  having 
planned  the  Revolution,  as  having  placed  their 
Majesties  on  the  throne.  He  then  gave  evidence 
intended  to  show  that  his  life  had  been  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  machinations  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal :  but  that  evidence  missed  the  mark  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  recoiled  on  him  from 
whom  it  proceeded.  Hampden  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  im¬ 
plore  the  intercession  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
now  persecuting.  “  Is  it  not  strange,”  asked 
Halifax,  “  that  you  should  have  requested  the 
good  offices  of  one  whose  arts  had  brought 
your  head  into  peril  ?”  “  Not  at  all,”  said 

Hampden;  “to  whom  was  I  to  apply  except  to 
the  men  who  were  in  power  ?  I  applyed  to 
Lord  Jeffreys  :  I  applied  to  Father  Petre  ;  and 
I  paid  them  six  thousand  pounds  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.”  “  But  did  Lord  Halifax  take  any 
money?”  “No:  I  cannot  say  that  he  did.” 
“  And,  Mr.  Hampden,  did  not  you  afterwards 
send  your  wife  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness?” 
“Yes:  I  believe  I  did,”  answered  Hampden; 
“but  I  know  of  no  solid  effects  of  that  kind¬ 
ness.  If  there  were  any,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  my  Lord  to  tell  me  what  they  were.”  Dis- 


||  Commons’  Journals,  October  28,  1689.  The  pro. 
ceedings  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  State  Trials. 
11  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  2  and  6,  1689. 

**  Lords’ Journals,  Dec.  30, 1689;  Life  of  Dudley  Notth. 
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tation  in  terms  so  bitte:  that,  when  it  was 
reported  to  the  House,  his  own  father  expressed 
disapprobation,  and  one  member  exclaimed  : 
“  This  an  address  1  It  is  a  libel.”  After  a  sharp 
debate,  the  address  was  recommitted,  and  was 
not  again  mentioned.;) 

Indeed,  the  animosity  which  a  large  part  of 
the  House  had  felt  against  Halifax  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  abate.  It  was  known  that,  though  he 
had  not  yet  formally  delivered  up  the  l’rivy 
Seal,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Crown.  The  power  which  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  first  months  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  had  passed  to  the  more 
daring,  more  unscrupulous  and  more  practical 
Caermarthen,  against  whose  influence  Shrews¬ 
bury  contended  in  vain.  Personally  Shrews¬ 
bury  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour;  but  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and,  like  all  lead¬ 
ers  of  parties,  was  frequently  pushed  forward 
against  his  will  by  those  who  seemed  to  follow 
him.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  a  mild  and 
moderate  policy :  but  he  had  not  sufficient  firm¬ 
ness  to  withstand  the  clamorous  importunity 
with  which  such  politicians  as  John  TIowe  anc 
John  Hampden  demanded  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  Hi3  advice  had  therefore,  at  this 
time,  little  weight  with  his  master,  who  neither 
loved  the  Tories  nor  trusted  them,  but  who 
was  fully  determined  not  to  proscribe  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  they 
had  lately  sunk  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  King 
and  of  the  nation,  resolved  on  making  a  bold 
and  crafty  attempt  to  become  independent  of 
both.  A  perfect  account  of  that  attempt  can¬ 
not  be  constructed  out  of  the  scanty  and  widely 
dispersed  materials  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  Yet  the  story,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  bill  for  restoring  the  rights  of  those  cor¬ 
porations  which  had  surrendered  their  charters 
to  the  Crown  during  the  last  two  reigns  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
been  received  with  general  applause  by  meu 
of  all  parties,  had  been  read  twice,  and  had 
been  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Somers  was  chairman.  On  the  second  of 
January  Somers  brought  up  the  report.  Tiie 
attendance  of  Tories  was  scanty  :  for,  as  no 
important  discussion  was  expected,  many 
country  gentlemen  had  left  town,  and  were 
keeping  a  merry  Christmas  by  the  chimney 
fires  of  their  manor  houses.  The  muster  of 
zealous  Whigs  was  strong.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  hac^been  reported,  Sacheverell,  reriowued 
in  the  stormy  parliaments  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
keenest  of  the  Exclusionists,  stood  up  and 
moved  to  add  a  clause  providing  that  every 
municipal  functionary  who  had  in  any  manner 
been  a  party  to  the  surrendering  of  the  fran¬ 
chises  of  a  borough  should  be  incapable  for 
seven  years  of  holding  any  office  in  that 
borough.  The.  constitution  of  almost  every 
corporate  town  in  England  had  been  remodelled 
during  that  hot  fit  of  loyalty  which  followed 


graceful  as  had  been  the  appearance  which 
this  degenerate  heir  of  an  illustrious  name  had 
made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  appearance  which 
he  made  before  the  Committee  of  Murder  was 
more  disgraceful  still.*  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  a  person  who  had  been  far  more  cruelly 
wronged  than  he,  but  whose  nature  differed 
widely  from  his,  the  nobleminded  Lady  Russell, 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  with  which 
the  extreme  Whigs  treated  Halifax. f 

The  malice  of  John  Hampden,  however,  was 
unwearied  and  unabashed.  A  few  days  later, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  made  a  bit¬ 
ter  speech,  in  which  he  ascribed  all  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  year  to  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
been  censured  by  Parliaments,  of  the  men  who 
had  attempted  to  mediate  between  James  and 
William.  The  King,  he  said,  ought  to  dismiss 
from  his  counsels  and  presence  all  the  three 
noblemen  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with 
him  at  Hungerford.  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  danger  of  employing  men  of  republican 
principles.  He  doubtless  alluded  to  the  chief 
object  of  his  implacable  malignity.  For  Hali¬ 
fax,  though  from  temper  averse  to  violent 
changes,  was  well  known  to  be  in  speculation 
a  republican,  and  often  talked,  with  much  in¬ 
genuity  and  pleasantry,  against  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy.  The  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion  now  thrown  on  him  was  to  call  forth  a 
roar  of  derision.  That  a  Hampden,  that  the 
grandson  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  that  a  man  who  boasted  of  having 
conspired  with  Algernon  Sidney  against  the 
royal  House,  should  use  the  word  republican 
as  a  term  of  reproach  !  When  the  storm  of 
laughter  had  subsided,  several  members  stood 
up  to  vindicate  the  accused  statemen.  Sey¬ 
mour  declared  that,  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  had 
lately  been  conducted,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  vote  which  John  Hampden  had  proposed. 
“  Look  where  you  will,”  he  said,  “to  Ireland, 
to  Scotland,  to  the  navy,  to  the  army,  you  will 
find  abundant  proofs  of  mismanagement.  If 
the  war  js  still  to  be  conducted  by  the  same 
hands,  we  can  expect  nothing  but  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  disasters.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  proscribe  men  for  the  best  thing  that  they 
ever  did  in  their  lives,  to  proscribe  men  for 
attempting  to  avert  a  revolution  by  timely  me¬ 
diation.”  It  was  justly  said  by  another  speaker 
that  Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  been  sent  to 
the  Dutch  camp  because  they  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  because  they  were 
universally  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  dispens¬ 
ing  power,  to  the  Popish  religion,  and  to  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  King  should  be  requested  in  general 
terms  to  find  out  and  to  remove  the  authors 
of  the  late  miscarriages. J  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  John  Hamp¬ 
den  was  chairman,  and  drew  up  a  represen- 


»  The  report  is  in  the  Lords  Journals,  Dec.  20, 1689. 
Hampden’s  examination  was  on  the  18th  of  November. 

+  .'  his,  t  think,  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Monta¬ 
gue  to  Lady  i.ussell.  dated  Dec.  23,  I1.8J,  three  days  after 
the  Committee  of  Nlurder  had  reported. 


I  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  14, 1689;  Grey's  Debates; 
Boyer’s  Life  of  William. 

§f'ommons’  Journals,  Dec.  21  ;  Grey's  Debates;  Old 
luixon. 
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the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  and,  in 
almost  every  corporate  town,  the  voice  of  the 
Tories  had  been  for  delivering  up  the  charter, 
and  for  trusting  everything  to  the  paternal 
care  of  the  Sovereign.  The  effect  of  Sacheve- 
rell’s  clause,  therefore,  was  to  make  some 
thousands  of  the  most  opulent  and  highly  con¬ 
sidered  mea  in  the  kingdom  incapable,  during 
seven  years,  of  bearing  any  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  places  in  which  they  resided,  and 
to  secure  to  the  Whig  party,  during  seven 
years,  an  overwhelming  influence  in  borough 
elections. 

'the  minority  exclaimed  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  passing,  rapidly  and  by  surprise,  at 
a  season  when  London  was  empty,  a  law  of 
the  highest  importance,  a  law  which  retro¬ 
spectively  inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on  many 
hundreds  of  respectable  gentlemen,  a  law  which 
would  call  forth  the  strongest  passions  in 
every  town  from  Berwick  to  St.  Ives,  a  law 
which  must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  House  itself.  Common  decency 
required  at  least  an  adjournment.  An  ad¬ 
journment  was  moved:  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  votes 
to  eighty-nine.  The  question  was  then  put 
that  Sacheverell’s  clause  should  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  and  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  to  sixty-eight.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
immediately  moved  that  every  person* who, 
being  under  Sacheverell’s  clause  disqualified 
for  municipal  office,  should  presume  to  take 
any  such  office,  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  should  be  for  life  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  employment  whatever.  The 
Tories  did  not  venture  to  divide.*  The  rules 
of  the  House  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minority 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  bill ;  and  this  was 
assuredly  one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  on 
which  that  power  would  have  been  with  great 
propriety  exerted.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  parliamentary  tacticians  of  that  age 
were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  small 
number  of  members  can,  without  violating  any 
form,  retard  the  course  of  business. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  bill, 
enlarged  by  Sacheverell’s  and  Howard’s 
clauses,  should  be  ingrossed.  The  most  vehe¬ 
ment  Whigs  were  bent  on  finally  passing  it 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Lords,  indeed, 
were  not  likely  to  regard  it  very  favourably. 
But  it  should  seem  that  some  desperate  men 
were  prepared  to  withhold  the  supplies  till  it 
should  pass,  nay,  even  to  tack  it  to  the  bill  of 
supply,  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House 
under  the  necessity  of  either  consenting  to  a 
vast  proscription  of  the  Tories  or  refusing 
to  the  government  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  f  There  were  Whigs,  however, 
honest  enough  to  wish  that  fair  play  should  be 
given  to  the  hostile  party,  and  prudent  enough 
to  know  that  an  advantage  obtained  by  violence 
and  cunning  could  not  be  permanent.  These 
men  insisted  that  at  least  a  week  should  be 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  third  reading,  and 
carried  their  point.  Their  less  scrupulous  as¬ 


*  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  2,  1  (189—90 . 
t  Thus,  I  Hiinli,  must  be  understood  s  nne  Tmarkable 
words  in  a  baler  written  by  William  to  Portland,  un  the  . 
day  after  frach.iverell’s  bold  and  unexpected  move.  I 


sociates  complained  bitterly  tbat  the  good  cause 
was  betrayed.  What  new  laws  of  war  were 
these?  Why  was  chivalrous  courtesy  to  be 
shown  to  foes  who  thought  no  stratagem  im¬ 
moral,  and  who  had  never  given  quarter? 
And  what  had  been  done  that  was  not  iu  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Parliament  ?  That 
law  knew  nothing  of  short  notices  and  long 
notices,  of  thin  houses  and  full  houses.  It  was 
the  business  of  a  representative  of  the  people  to 
be  in  his  place.  If  he  chose  to  shoot  and 
guzzle  at  his  country  seat  when  important 
business  was  under  consideration  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  what  right  had  he  to  murmur  because  more 
upright  aud  laborious  servants  of  the  public 
passed,  in  his  absence,  a  bill  which  appeared 
to  them  necessary  to  the  public  safety  ?  As 
however  a  postponement  of  a  few  days  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  those  who  had  intended  to 
gain  the  victory  by  stealing  a  march  now  dis¬ 
claimed  that  intention.  They  solemnly  assured 
the  King,  who  could  not  help  showing  some 
displeasure  at  their  conduct,  and  who  felt  much 
more  displeasure  than  he  showed,  that  they 
had  owed  nothing  to  surprise,  and  that  they 
were  quite  certain  of  a  majority  in  the  fullest 
house.  Sacheverell  is  said  to  have  declared 
with  great  warmth  that  he  would  stake  his  seat 
on  the  issue,  and  that  if  he  found  himself  mis¬ 
taken  he  would  never  show  his  face  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  again.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion  at 
first  was  that  the  Whigs  would  win  the  day. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  fight  would 
be  a  bard  one.  The  mails  had  carried  out 
along  all  the  high  roads  the  tidings  that,  on 
the  second  of  January,  the  Commons  had 
agreed  to  a  retrospective  penal  law  against  the 
whole  Tory  party,  and  that,  on  the  tenth,  that 
law  would  be  considered  for  the  last  time.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  from  Northumber¬ 
land  to  Cornwall.  A  hundred,  knights  and 
squires  left  their  halls  hung  with  mistletoe  and 
holly,  and  their  boards  groaning  with  brawn 
and  plum  porridge,  and  rode  up  post  to  town, 
cursing  the  short  days,  the  cold  weather,  the 
miry  roads  and  the  villanous  Whigs.  The 
Whigs,  too,  brought  up  reinforcements,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent;  for  the  classes  were 
generally  unpopular,  and  not  without  good 
cause.  Assuredly  no  reasonable  man  of  any 
party  will  deny  that  the  Tories,  in  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown  all  the  municipal  franchises 
of  the  realm,  and,  with  those  franchises,  the 
power  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  committed  a  great  fault.  But  in 
that  fault  the  nation  itself  had  been  an  accom¬ 
plice.  If  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  whom  it 
was  now  proposed  to  punish  had,  when  the  tide 
of  royal  enthusiasm  ran  high,  sturdily  refused 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  their  Sovereign, 
they  would  have  been  pointed  at  in  the  street 
as  Roundhead  knaves,  preached  at  by  the 
Rector,  lampooned  in  ballads,  and  probably 
burned  in  effigy  before  their  own  doors.  That 
a  community  should  be  hurried  into  errors 
alternately  by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by  fear  of 

William  calculates  the  amount  of  thp  supplies  and  then 
says,  “Sils  n'y  meuent  des  conditions  que  vous  savez, 
e’esi  une  bonne  affairp :  maisies  W itrees  sonl  si  glorieux 
d’avoir  vaincu  qu  ils  enlreprendront  tout.'1 
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anarchy  is  doubtless  a  great  evil.  Rut  the 
remedy  for  that  evil  ie  not  to  punish  for  such 
errors  some  persons  who  have  merely  erred 
with  the  rest,  and  who  have  since  repented 
with  the  rest.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  offenders  against  whom  Sache- 
verell’s  clause  was  directed  had,  in  1688,  made 
large  atonement  for  the  misconduct  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  in  1683.  They  had,  as  a 
class,  stood  up  firmly  against  the  dispensing 
power;  and  mo&  of  them  had  actually  been 
turned  out  of  their  municipal  offices  by  James 
for  refusing  to  support  his  policy,  it  is  not 
strange  therefore  that  the  attempt  to  inflict  on 
all  these  men  without  exception  a  degrading 
punishment  should  have  raised  such  a  storm 
of  public  indignation  as  many  Whig  members 
of  parliament  were  unwilling  to  face. 

As  the  decisive  conflict  drew  near,  and  as 
the  muster  of  the  Tories  became  hourly 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  uneasiness  of 
Sacheverell  and  of  his  confederates  increased. 
They  found  that  they  could  hardly  hope  for  a 
complete  victory.  They  must  make  some  con¬ 
cession.  They  must  propose  to  recommit  the 
bill.  They  must  declare  themselves  willing  to 
consider  whether  any  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  chief  offenders  and  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  had  been  misled  by  evil  example. 
But  as  the  spirit  of  one  party  fell  the  spirit  of 
the  other  rose.  The  Tories,  flowing  with 
resentment  which  was  but  too  just,  were  re¬ 
solved  to  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise. 

The  tenth  of  January  came;  and,  before  the 
late  daybreak  of  that  season,  the  House  was 
crowded.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  had  come  up  to  town  within  a  week. 
From  dawn  till  the  candles  had  burned  down 
to  their  sockets  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  order  ; 
and  few  members  left  their  seats  except  for  a 
minute  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  glass  of 
claret.  Messengers  were  in  waiting  to  carry 
the  result  to  Kensington,  where  William, 
though  shaken  by  a  violent  cough,  sate  up  till 
midnight,  anxiously  expecting  the  news,  and 
writing  to  Portland,  whom  he  had  sent  on  an 
important  mission  to  the  Hague. 

The  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  is 
defective  and  confused.  But  from  that  account 
it  appears  that  the  excitement  was  great. 
Sharp  things  were  said.  One  young  Whig 
member  used  language  so  hot  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  Some  re¬ 
flections  were  thrown  on  the  Speaker  for  allow- 


*  “  The  authority  of  the  chair,  the  awe  ami  reverence 
to  order,  ami  the  due  method  of  debates  being  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost  by  the  disorder  ami  tumultuousness  of  the 
House.” — Sir  J.  Trevor  to  the  King,  Appendix  to  Dai¬ 
ry  mplp's  Memoirs,  Part  ii.  Book  1 

t  1  ommons’  Journals,  Jan.  10,  1689-90.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  frame  an  account  of  this  contest  out  of  very 
defective  materials.  Burnet's  narrative  contains  more 
blunders  than  lines,  lie  evidently  trusted  to  his  memo¬ 
ry,  and  was  completely  deceived  by  it.  My  chief  au¬ 
thorities  are  the  Journals;  Grey’s  Debates;  William’s 
Letters  to  Portland;  the  Despatches  of  Van  Cillers;  a 
Letter  concerning  the  Disabling  Clauses,  lately  otfered 
to  the  i  viusc  of  Commons,  for  regulating  Corporations, 
1690;  The  True  Kriemls  to  Corporations  /indicated,  in 
an  answer  to  n  letter  concerning  the  Disabling  Clause. , 
1690;  and  some  queries  roncerning  the  Flection  of  Mem¬ 
bers  for  the  ensuim:  Parliament.  1690.  To  this  last 
pamphlet  is  appended  a  list  of  those  who  voted  for 
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ing  too  much  licence  to  1  is  own  friends.  But 
in  truth  it  mattered  little  whether  he  called 
J  transgressors  to  order  or  not.  The  House  hud 
I  long  been  quite  unmanageable;  and  veteran 
members  bitterly  regretted  the  oil  gravity  of 
debate  and  the  old  authority  of  the  chair. * 
That  Somers  disapproved  of  the  violence  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  may  be  inferred, 
both  from  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life 
and  from  the  very  significant  fact  that,  ’hough 
he  had  charge  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  ne  did 
not  move  the  penal  clauses,  but  left  that  .tntrra- 
cious  office  to  men  more  impetuous  and  less 
sagacious  than  himself.  He  did  not  however 
abandon  his  allies  in  this  emergency,  but  spoke 
for  tbem,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  case.  The  House  divided  several  times. 
Ou  the  first  division  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  voted  with  Sacheverell,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  against  him.  Still  the  battle  was 
stubbornly  kept  up  ;  but  the  majority  inckutsed 
from  five  to  ten,  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  Then  at  length,  after  a 
stormy  sitting  of  fourteen  hours,  the  Whigs 
yielded.  It  was  near  midnight  when,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  and  triumph  of  the  Tories,  the 
clerk  tore  away  from  the  parchment  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  engrossed  the  odious  clauses 
of  Sacheverell  and  Howard. f 

Emboldened  by  this  great  victory,  the  Tories 
made  an  attempt,  to  push  forward  the  Indem¬ 
nity  Bill  which  had  lain  many  weeks  neglected 
on  the  table. J  But  the  Whigs,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  recent  defeat,  were  still  the  majority 
of  the  House;  and  many  members,  who  had 
shrunk  from  the  unpopularity  which  they  would 
have  incurred  by  supporting  the  Sacheverell 
clause  and  the  Howard  clause,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  assist  in  retarding  the  general  par¬ 
don.  They  still  propounded  their  favourite 
dilemna.  How,  they  asked,  was  it  possible  to 
defend  this  project  of  amnesty  without  con¬ 
demning  the  Revolution?  Could  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  crimes  which  had  been  grave 
enough  to  justify  reistance  had  not  been  grave 
enough  to  deserve  punishment?  And,  if  those 
crimes  were  of  such  magnitude  that  they  could 
justly  be  visited  on  the  Sovereign  whom  the 
Constitution  had  exempted  from  responsibility, 
on  what  principle  was  immunity  to  be  granted 
to  his  advisers  and  tools,  who  were  beyond  ail 
doubt  responsible?  One  facetious  member 
put  this  argument  in  a  singular  form.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  place  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  a  (taper 


Sacheverell  Clause.  See  also  Clarendon's  .Diary,  Jan. 
16,  1689-90,  and  the  Third  Part  of  the  Caveat  against  the 
Wiiiss.  1/12.  William  s  Letter  of  the  10th  of  January 
ends  thus.  The  uews  of  the  first  division  only  had 
reached  Kensington,  ‘'ll  esl  a  present  onze  lies  ue 
nuit,  et  a  dix  cures  la  Chambre  Basse  estoil  encore  en¬ 
semble.  Ainsi  je  ne  vons  puis  escrire  par  cettp  ordinaire 
Tissue  de  laffaire.  Les  prevois  quest  ions  |es  J  uries 
i’ont  emporl6  de  cinq  vois..  Ainsi  vous  pouvez  voir  qua 
la  chose  est  bien  dispute.  J’aysi  gramf  somiel,  et  men 
toux  m’incomode  que  je  ne  vous  en'sdurez  dire  d’av.in- 
lage.  Jusques  A  mourir  a  vous.” 

tin  the  same  night  Van  Titters  wrote  to  the  States 
General.  The  debate,  he  said,  had  been  very  sharp. 
The  design  of  the  -  higs.  whom  he  calls  the  Presbyte. 
rians,  had  been  nothing  less  than  to  exclude  their  oppo¬ 
nents  from  all  offices,  and  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
exclusive  possession  of  power. 

I  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  11, 1689-90 
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violation,  if  not  of  any  written  law,  yet  of 
those  great  principles  to  which  all  laws  ought 
to  conform.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  orphan  daughter  of 
Armstrong  came  to  the  bar  to  demand  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  a  warm  debate  followed.  Saw¬ 
yer  was  fiercely  attacked  and  strenuously  de¬ 
fended.  The  Tories  declared  that  he  appeared 
tc  them  to  have  done  only  what,  as  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  to  have 
discharged  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  Kiug,  and  to 
the  prisoner.  If  the  award  was  legalt  nobody 
was  to  blame  ;  and,  if  the  award  was  illegal, 
the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  Attorney  General, 
but  with  the  Judges.  There  would  be  an  end 
of  all  liberty  of  speech  at  the  bar,  if  an  advo¬ 
cate  was  to  be  punished  for  making  a  strictly 
regular  application  to  a  Court,  and  for  arguing 
that  certain  words  in  a  statute  were  to  be 
understood  in  a  certain  sense.  The  Whigs 
called  Sawyer  murderer,  bloodhound,  hang¬ 
man.  If  the  liberty  of  speech  claimed  by 
advocates  meant  the  liberty  of  haranguing 
men  to  death,  it  was  high  time  that  the  nation 
should  rise  up  und  exterminate  the  whole  race 
of  lawyers.  “  Tilings  will  never  be  well 
done, "  said  one  orator,  “  till  some  of  that  pro¬ 
fession  be  made  examples.”  “  No  crime  to 
demand  execution  1”  exclaimed  John  Hampden. 
“  We  shall  be  told  next  that  it  was  no  crime 
in  the  Jews  to  cry  out  ‘Crucify  him.’”  A  wise 
and  just  man  would  probably  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  case  for  severity 
Sawyer’s  conduct  might  have  been,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  culpable  :  but,  if  an  act  of  Indem¬ 
nity  was  to  be  passed  at  all,  it  was  to  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  persons  whose  con¬ 
duct  had  been  culpable.  The  question  was 
not  whether  he  was  guiltless,  but  whether  his 
guilt  was  of  so  peculiarly  black  a  dye  that  he 
ought,  notwithstanding  all  his  sacrifices  and 
services,  to  be  excluded  by  name  from  the 
mercy  which  was  to  be  granted  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  offenders.  This  question  calm  and 
impartial  judges  would  probably  have  decided 
in  his  favour.  It  wqs,  however,  resolved  that 
he  should  be  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  and 
expelled  from  the  house.* 

On  the  morrow  the  bill  of  indemnity,  now 
transformed  into  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
was  again  discussed.  The  Whigs  consented  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  but 
proposed  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  begin  its 
labours  by  making  out  a  list  of  the  offenders 
who  were  to  be  proscribed.  The  Tories  moved 
the  previous  question.  The  House  divided; 
and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred 
and  ninety  votes  to  a  hundred  and  seventy 
three. f 

The  kiug  watched  these  events  with  pain¬ 
ful  anxiety.  He  was  weary  of  his  crowg.  He 
had  tried  to  do  justice  to  both  the  contending 
parties;  but  justice  would  satisfy  neither. 
The  Tories  hated  him  for  protecting  the  dis¬ 
senters.  The  Whigs  hated  him  for  protecting 
the  Tories.  The  amnesty  seemed  to  be  more 


*  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  ‘JO,  1689-90;  Grey’s  De¬ 
bates.  Jan.  IH  and  20. 

t  Common's  Journals,  Jan  21,  1689-90.  On  the  same 
Aav  William  wrae  thus  Iroin  Kensington  to  Portland: 
<•  C’est  aujouril  hui  le  grand  jour  a  rgguard  du  Bill  uf 
Indemnity.  Selon  tout  ce  que  je  puis  aprendre,  il  y 
aura  beaucoup  de  chaleur,  el  rien  determiner;  el  de  la 


remote  than  when,  ten  months  before,  he  first 
recommended  it  from  the  throne.  The  last 
campaign  in  Ireland  had  been  disastrous.  It 
might  well  be  that  the  next  campaign  would 
be  more  disastrous  still.  The  malpractices, 
which  had  done  more  than  the  exhalations  of 
the  marshes  of  Dundalk  to  destroy  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  English  troops,  were  likely  to  be 
as  monstrous  as  ever.  Every  part  of  the 
administration  was  thoroughly  disorganized  ; 
and  the  people  were  surprised  and  angry 
because  a  foreigner,  newly  come  among  them, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  con¬ 
stantly  thwarted  by  them,  had  not,  in  a  year, 
put  the  whole  machine  of  government  to 
rights.  Most  of  his  ministers,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  were  trying  to  get  up  addresses 
and  impeachments  against  each  other.  Yet  if 
be  employed  his  own  countrymen,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  a  general 
cry  of  rage  was  set  up  by  all  the  English  fac¬ 
tions.  The  knavery  of  the  English  Cotnmis- 
sarait  had  destroyed  an  army  :  yet  a  rumour 
that  he  intended  to  employ  an  able,  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  trusty  Commissary  from  Holland 
had  excited  general  discontent.  The  king 
felt  that  he  could  not,  while  thus  situated, 
render  any  service  to  that  great  cause  to  which 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted.  Already  the 
glory  which  he  bad  won  by  conducting  to  a 
successful  issue  the  most  important  enterprise 
of  that  age  was  becoming  dim.  Even  his 
friends  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
possessed  all  that  sagacity  and  energy  whicii 
had  a  few  months  before  extorted  the  unwilling 
admiration  of  his  enemies.  But  he  would 
endure  his  splendid  slavery  no  longer.  He 
would  return  to  his  native  country.  He  would 
content  himself  with  being  the  first  citizen  of 
a  commonwealth  to  which  the  name  of  Orange 
was  dear.  As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost 
among  those  who  were  banded  together  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  As  for  the 
turbulent  and  ungrateful  islanders,  who  de¬ 
tested  him  because  he  would  not  let  them  tear 
each  other  in  pieces,  Mary  must  try  what  she 
could  do  with  them.  She  was  born  on  their 
soil.  She  spoke  their  language.  She  did  not 
dislike  some  parts  of  their  Liturgy,  which  they 
fancied  to  be  essential,  and  which  to  him 
seemed  at  best  harmless.  If  she  had  little 
knowledge  of  politics  and  war,  she  had  what, 
might  be  more  useful,  feminine'grace  and  tact, 
a  sweet  temper,  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  foi 
every  body.  She  might  be  able  to  compose 
the  disputes'  which  distracted  the  -State  and 
the  Church.  Holland,  under  his  government, 
and  England  under  hers,  might  act  cordially 
together  against  the  common  enemy. 

He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  voyage.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
together  a  few  of  his  chief  counsellors,  and 
told  them  his  purpose.  A  squadron,  he  said, 
was  ready  to  convey  him  to  his  country  He 
had  done  with  them.  He  hoped  that  the 
Queen  would  be  more  successful.  The  ntinis- 


maniftre  que  la  clime  est  entnurr^,  il  n'y  a  point  d'apar- 
ence  quo  celte  affaire  viene  A  aurune  conclusion,  tit 
aiusi  il  so  pouroit  que  la  cessl  n  fust  fort  rourto;  n'ay- 
ant  plus  d ’argent  It  -sparer;  et leaeaprils s'aicrissent I  un 
c omre  I’autre  de  plus  en  plus.”  1  hree  days  later  Van 
Cillers  informed  the  Stales  General  that  the  excitement 
about  the  Bill  of  indemnity  was  extreme. 
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ters  were  thunderstruck.  For  once  all  quar¬ 
rels  were  suspended.  The  Tory  Caermarthen 
on  one  side,  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  on  the  other, 
expostulated  and  implored  with  a  pathetic 
vehemence  rare  in  the  conferences  of  states¬ 
men.  Many  tears  were  shed.  At  length  the 
King  was  induced  to  give  up,  at  lpast  for 
the  present,  his  design  of  abdicating  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  he  announced  another  design 
which  he  was  full}'  determined  not  to  give  up. 
Since  he  was  still  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
English  administration,  he  would  go  himself 
to  Ireland.  He  would  try  whether  the  whole 
royal  authority,  strenuously  exerted  on  the 
spot  where  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be 
decided,  would  suffice  to  prevent  peculation  and 
to  maintain  discipline.* 

That  he  had  seriously  meditated  a  retreat 
to  Holland  long  continued  to  be  a  secret,  not 
only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  the  Queen. f 
That  he  had  resolved  to  take  the  command  of 
his  army  in  Ireland  was  soon  rumoured  all 
over  London.  It  was  known  that  his  camp 
furniture  was  making,  and  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  busied  in  constructing  a  house  of 
wood  which  was  to  travel  about,  packed  in 
two  waggons,  and  to  be  set  up  wherever  His 
Majesty  might  fix  his  quarters. J  The  Whigs 
raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  whole  scheme. 
Not  knowing,  or  affecting  not  to  know,  that 
it  had  been  formed  by  William  and  by  William 
alone,  and  that  none  of  his  ministers  had  dared 
to  advise  him  to  encounter  the  Irish  swords 
and  the  Irish  atmosphere,  the  whole  party  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed  that  it  had  been  suggested  by 
some  traitor  in  the  cabinet,  by  some  Tory  who 
hated  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  sprung 
from  the  Revolution.  Would  any  true  friend 
have  advised  His  Majesty,  infirm  in  health  as 
he  was,  to  expose  himself,  not  only  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  war,  but  to  the  malignity  of  a  climate 
which  had  recently  been  fatal  to  thousands  of 
men  much  stronger  than  himself?  In  private 
the  King  sneered  bitterly  at  this  anxiety  for 
his  safety.  It  was  merely,  in  his  judgment, 
the  anxiety  which  a  hard  master  feels  lest  his 
slaves  should  become  unfit  for  their  drudgery. 
The  Whigs,  he  wrote  to  Portland,  were  afraid 
to  lose  their  tool  before  they  had  done  their 
work.  “  As  to  their  friendship,”  he  added, 
“you  know  what  it  is  worth  His  resolution, 
he  told  his  frieudj  was  unalterably  fixed.  Every 
thing  was  at  stake ;  and  go  he  must,  even 
though  the  Parliament  should  present  an  ad¬ 
dress  imploring  him  to  st»y.$ 

He  soon  learned  that  such  an  address  would 
be  immediately  moved  in  both  Houses  and 


♦  Burnet,  ii.  39  ;  MS.  Memoir  written  by  the  first  Lord 
Lonsdale  in  the  Mackintosh  Papers. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  40 

j  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  January  and  February. 

§  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  10(20),  1G90.  “Les  Wiges 
ont  peur  de  me  perdre  trnp  tost,  avant  qu’il  n'ayent  (ait 
avec  moy  cequ’ils  veulent:  car,  p.iur  leur  amitid,  vous 
savez  ce  qu’il  yah  compter  lidessus  en  ce  pays  icy.” 

Jan.  14  (24).  “  M'J  voilfi  le  plus  embarassd  du  monde, 
ne  sachant  quel  parti  prendre,  estant  toujnurs  persuade 
que,  sans  que  j  '.Li  lie  en  Irlande,  I'ou  n’y  laira  rien  qui 
vaille.  Pour  ak'oir  du  conseil  en  cette  affaire,  je  n’en 
ay  point  4  attend  re,  pprsnnne  n’ausant  dire  SOS  semi 
mens.  El  Ton  commence  deji  4  dire  ouvertement  que 
cp  sont  des  trailresqui  m’ont  conseilld  de  prendre  cette 
resolution.” 

Jan.  21  (31.)  *  Je  n’ay  encore  rien  dit,”Mie  means  to 


supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Whig 
party.  This  intelligence  satisfied  him  that  it 
was  time  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  would 
not  discard  the  Whigs  :  but  he  would  give  them 
a  lesson  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 
He  would  break  the  chain  in  which  they 
imagined  that  they  had  him  fast.  He  woulP 
not  let  them  have  the  exclusive  possession  of 
power.  He  would  not  let  thpm  persecute  the 
vanquished  party.  In  their  despite,  he  would 
grant  an  amnesty  to  his  people.  In  their 
despite,  he  would  take  the  command  of  his. 
army  in  Ireland.  He  arranged  his  plan  with 
characteristic  prudence,  firmness,  and  secresy. 
A  single  Englishman  it  was  necessary  to  trust: 
for  William  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  our 
language  to  address  the  Houses  from  the  throne 
in  his  own  words  ;  and,  on  very  important 
occasions,  his  practice  was  to  write  his  speech 
in  French,  and  to  employ  a  translator.  It  is 
certain  that  to  one  person,  and  to  one  only,  the 
King  confided  the  momentous  resolution  which 
he  had  taken  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  person  was  Caermarthen. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  Black 
Rod  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
The  Speaker  and  the  members  repaired  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  King  was  on  the  throne. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Supply  Bill,  thanked 
the  Houses  for  it,  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Ireland,  and  prorogued  the  Parliament. 
None  could  doubt  that  a  dissolution  would 
speedily  follow.  As  the  concluding  words, 
“  I  have  thought  it  convenient  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  session,”  were  uttered,  the  Tories, 
both  above  and  below  the  bar,  broke  forth 
into  a  shout  of  joy.  The  King  meanwhile 
surveyed  his  audience  from  the  throne  with 
that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
He  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  some  little 
vindictive  pleasure  in  annoying  those  who  had 
cruelly  annoyed  him.  “  I  saw,”  he  wrote  to 
Portland  the  next  day,  “faces  an  ell  long.  I 
saw  some  of  those  men  change-  colour  with 
vexation  twenty  times  while  I  was  speaking.”  j[ 

A  few  hours  after  the  prorogation,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  Tory  members  of  Parliament 
had  a  parting  dinner  together  at  the  Apollo 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  before  they  set  out  for 
their  counties.  They  were  in  better  temper 
with  William  than  they  had  been  since  his 
father  in  law  had  been  turned  out  of  Whitehall. 
They  bad  scarcely  recovered  from  the  joyful 
surprise  with  which  they  had  heard  it  announ¬ 
ced  from  the  throne  that  the  session  was 
at  an  end.  The  recollection  of  their  dan¬ 
ger  aud  the  sense  of  their  deliverauce  were 


the  Parliament,— “  do  mon  voyage  pour  I’lrlaniie.  Et 
je  ne  suis  point  encore  ddtermind  si  j'en  parlerez:  raais 
je  craius  que  non  ibstant  j'aurez  urn-  adresse  pour  n’y 
pointaller;  ce  qui  m’embarassera  beaucoup,  puis  que 
c’est  une  ndcessild  absolue  que  j’y  aille.” 

ir  William  to  Portland,  Jan.  2d,  (Feb.  7,)  1690;  Van 
Citters  to  tbe  States  General,  same  dale  ;  Evelyn  s  1) i ary; 
Lords’ Journals,  Jan.  37.  I  will  quote  William’s  own 
words.  “  Vous  vairez  mon  harangue  imprimde:  ainsi  je 
ne  vous  en  direz  rien.  Et  pour  les  raisons  qui  m’y  ont 
oblige,  je  les  reserverez  4  vous  lea  dire  jusques  4  vosire 
retour.  11  semble  que  les  Toris  en  sont  bien  aisp,  mais 
point  les  Wiggs  Ils  esloient  tous  fort  surpris  quaud  je 
leur  parlois,  n'ayant  communique  mon  des- in  qu  a  une 
seule  personne.  Je  vis  des  visages  long  commp  un  aune, 
changd  de  dnuleur  vlnst  fois  pendant  que  je  pailom. 
Teas  ces  particularitdajusquee  4  vosire  bi  ureux  retour.” 
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Btill  fresh.  They  talked  of  repairing  to  Court 
in  a  body  to  testify  their  gratitude :  but  they 
were  induced  to  forego  their  intention;  and  not 
without  cause :  for  a  great  crowd  of  squires 
after  a  revel,  at  which  doubtless  neither  October 
nor  claret  had  been  spared,  might  have  caused 
some  inconvenience  in  the  presence  chamber. 
Sir  John  Lowlher,  who  in  wealth  and  influence 
was  inferior  to  no  country  gentleman  of  that 
age,  was  deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the 
assembly  to  the  palace.  He  spoke,  he  told  the 
King,  the  sense  of  a  great  body  of  honest  gentle¬ 
men.  They  begged  His  Majesty  to  be  assured 
that  they  would  in  their  counties  do  their  best 
to  serve  him  ;  and  they  cordially  wished  him  a 
safe  voyage  to  Ireland,  a  complete  victory,  a 
speedy  return,  and  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
During  the  following  week,  many,  who  had 
never  shown  their  faces  in  the  circle  at  Saint 
James’s  since  the  Revolution,  went  to  kiss  the 
King’s  hand.  So  warmly  indeed  did  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  half  Jacobites 
express  their  approbation  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  that  the  thoroughgoing  Jacobites 
were  much  disgusted,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  strange  blindness  which  seemed  to  have 
come  on  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

All  the  acts  of  William,  at  this  time,  indicated 
his  determination  to  restrain,  steadily  though 
gently,  th®  violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  if  possible,  the  good  will  of  the  Tories. 
Several  persons  whom  the  Commons  had  thrown 
into  prison  for  treason  were  set  at  liberty  on 
bail. -j-  The  prelates  who  held  that  their  alle¬ 
giance  was  still  due  to  James  were  treated  with 
a  tenderness  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
Within  a  week  after  the  prorogation,  the  first 
of  February  came,  the  day  on  which  those 
ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  were 
to  be  finally  deprived.  Several  of  the  suspended 
clergy,  after  holding  out  till  the  last  moment, 
swore  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  beg¬ 
gary.  But  the  Primate  aud  five  of  his  suffragans 
were  still  inflexible.  They  consequently  for¬ 
feited  their  bishoprics ;  but  Sancroft  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  King  had  not  yet  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  which  might  avert  the  necessity  of 
appointing  successors,  and  that  the  nonjuring 
prelates  might  continue  for  the  present  to  reside 
in  their  palaces.  Their  receivers  were  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Crown,  and  continued  to  col¬ 
lect  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees.J  Similar 
indulgence  was  shown  to  some  divines  of  lower 
rank.  Sherlock,  in  particular,  continued,  after 
his  deprivation,  to  live  unmolested  in  his  official 
mansion  close  to  the  Temple  Church. 

And  now  appeared  a  proclamation  dissolving 
the  Parliament.  The  writs  for  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  went  out;  and  soon  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  in  a  ferment.  Van  Citters,  who  had 
resided  in  England  during  many  eventful  years, 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  London  more 
violently  agitated,  g  The  excitement  was  kept 
up  by  compositions  of  all  sorts,  from  sermons 

*  Evelyn’s  Diary ;  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Feb.  9,  1690;  Van 
Citters  to  the  States  General,  Jan.  31  (Feb.  10);  Lonsdale 
MS.  quoted  by  Dalrymple. 
f  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

I  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Feb.  11.  1690. 

\  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  February  14  (24), 
1690;  Evelyn's  Diary. 

(1  William  to  Portland,  Feb.  28  (March  10),  1690;  Van 
Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  4  (14);  Narcissus 
Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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with  sixteen  heads  down  to  jingling  street  bal¬ 
lads.  Lists  of  divisions  were,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  printed  and  dispersed  for  the 
information  of  constituent  bodies.  Two  of  these 
lists  may  still  be  seen  in  old  libraries.  One  of 
the  two,  circulated  by  the  Whigs,  contained  the 
names  of  those  Tories  who  had  voted  against 
declaring  the  throne  vacant.  The  other,  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Tories,  contained  the  names  of 
those  Whigs  who  had  supported  the  Sacheverell 
clause. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  public  feeling  had 
undergone  a  great  change  during  the  year  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Convention  had  met ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  change  was, 
at  least  in  part,  the  natural  consequence  and 
the  just  punishment  of  the  intemperate  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  the  Whigs.  Of  the  city 
of  London  they  thought  themselves  sure.  The 
Livery  had  in  the  preceding  year  returned  four 
zealous  Whigs  without  a  contest.  But  all  the 
four  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause  ;  and 
by  that  clause  many  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Lombard  Street  and  Cornhill,  men  powerful 
in  the  twelve  great  companies,  men  whom  the 
goldsmiths  followed  humbly,  hat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
would  have  been  turned  with  all  indignity  out 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council.  The  struggle  was  for  life  or 
death.  No  exertions,  no  artifices,  were  spared. 
William  wrote  to  Portland  that  the  Whigs  of 
the  City,  in  their  despair,  stuck  at  nothing,  and 
that,  as  they  went  on,  they  would  soon  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity  as  the 
Tories.  Four  Tories  however  were  returned, 
and  that  by  so  decisive  a  majority,  that  the 
Tory  who  stood  lowest  polled  four  hundred 
votes  more  than  the  Whig  who  stood  highest.  || 
The  Sheriffs,  desiring  to  defer  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  granted  a 
scrutiny.  But,  though  the  majority  was  dimi¬ 
nished,  the  result  was  not  affected.  j[  At  West¬ 
minster,  two  opponents  of  the  Sacheverell 
clause  were  elected  without  a  contest.**  But 
nothing  indicated  more  strongly  the  disgust 
excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons  than  what  passed  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet 
observatory  over  the  gate  of  Trinity  College. 
Two  Tories  were  returned  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  was  Sawyer, 
who  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  been  exce-pted 
from  the  Indemnity  Bill  and  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  records  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  contain  curious  proofs  that  the  unwise 
severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  had 
raised  an  enthusiastic  feeling  in  his  favour. 
Newton  voted  for  Sawyer ;  and  this  remarkable 
fact  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  in  whose  genius  and  virtue  the  Whig 
party  justly  glories,  had  seen  the  headstrong 
and  revengefnl  conduct  of  that  party  with  con¬ 
cern  and  disapprobation. ff 

It  was  soon  plain  that  the  Tories  would  have 


If  Van  Citters,  March  11  (21),  1689-90;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell’s  Diary. 

**  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  11  (21),  1690. 
ft  The  votes  were  for  Sawyer  165,  for  Finch  141,  for 
Beunet,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  Whig,  87.  At  the 
University  every  voter  delivers  his  vote  in  writing.  One 
of  the  votes  given  on  this  occasion  is  in  the  following 
words,  “  Henricus  Jenkes,  ex  amoro  justiti®,  eligit  virum 
consultiasiinum  Robert  uni  lawyer  ” 
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a  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.*  All 
the  leading  Whigs  however  obtained  seats,  with 
one  exception.  John  Hampden  was  excluded, 
and  was  regretted  only  by  the  most  intolerant 
and  unreasonable  members  of  his  party. -j- 

The  King  meanwhile  was  making,  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  executive  government, 
a  change  corresponding  to  the  change  which 
the  general  election  was  making  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  legislature.  Still,  however,  he  did 
not  think  of  forming  what  is  now  called  a 
ministry.  He  still  reserved  to  himself  more 
especially  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs;  and 
he  superintended  with  minute  attention  all  the 
preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign  in 
Ireland  In  his  confidential  letters  he  com¬ 
plained  that  hs  had  to  perform,  with  little  or 
no  assistance,  the  task  of  organizing  the  dis¬ 
organized  military  establishments  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  work,  he  said,  was  heavy ;  but  it 
must  be  done  ;  for  everything  depended  on  it.  J 
In  general,  the  government  was  still  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  independent  departments ;  and  in 
almost  every  department  Whigs  and  Tories 
were  still  mingled,  though  not  exactly  in  the  old 
proportions.  The  Whig  element  had  decidedly 
predominated  in  1689.  The  Tory  element  pre¬ 
dominated,  though  not  very  decidedly,  in  1690. 

Halifax  had  laid  down  the  Privy  Seal.  It 
was  offered  to  Chesterfield,  a  Tory  who  had 
voted  in  the  Convention  for  a  Regency.  But 
Chesterfield  refused  to  quit  his  country  house 
and  gardens  in  Derbyshire  for  the  Court  and 
the  Council  Chamber  ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  was 
put  into  Commission. §  Caermarthen  was  now 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  and  to 
the  management  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  white  staff,  and  the  immense  power 
which  accompanied  the  white  staff,  William  was 
still  determined  never  to  entrust  to  any  subject. 
Caermarthen  therefore  continued  to  be  Lord 
President ;  but  he  took  possession  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  Saint  James’s  Palace  which  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  ||  He  had,  during  the  preceding  year, 
pleaded  ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  seldom 
appearing  at  the  Council  Board;  and  the  plea 
was  not  without  foundation  :  for  his  digestive 
organs  had  some  morbid  peculiarities  which 

*  Tan  Cltters  to  the  States  General,  March  18  (2S),  1690. 

t  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  absurdly  foreign  pam¬ 
phleteers,  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  England, 
exaggerated  the importanceof  John  Hampden,  whose  name 
they  could  not  spell.  In  a  French  Dialogue  between  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  Ghost  of  Monmouth,  William  says,  “  Entre 
ces  membres  de  la  Chambre  Basse  etoit  un  certain  homme 
hardy,  opiniatre,  et  zele  a  l’exe^s  pour  sa  creance;  on 
l'appelle  Embden,  egalement  dangereux  par  son  esprit  et 
par  son  credit.  .  .  .  Je  ne  trouvay  point  de  chemin  plus 
court  pour  me  delivrer  de  cette  traverse  que  de  casser  le 
parlement,  eu  convoquer  un  autre,  et  empescher  que  cet 
homme,  qui  me  faisoit  tant  d’ombrages,  ne  fust  n o m m e 
pour  un  des  deputez  au  nouvel  parlement.”  “  Ainsi,” 
says  the  Ghost,  “  cette  cassation  de  parlement  qui  a  fait 
taut  de  bruit,  et  a  pioduit  tant  de  raisonnemens  et  de 
speculations,  n’estoit  que  pour  exclure  Embden.  Mais 
a  il  estoit  si  adroit  et  si  zel£,  comment  as-tu  pu  trouver  le 
moyen  de  le  faire  exclure  du  nombre  des  deputez  ?”  To 
this  very  sensible  question  the  King  answers,  11 11  m'a 
fallu  faire  d'etranges  manoeuvres  pour  eu  venir  it  bout.” 
— L’Omhre  de  Monmouth,  1690. 

J  "  A  present  tout  dependrad'uu  bon  succes  en  Irlande  ; 
et  a  quoy  il  faut  que  je  m'aplique  eutierement  pour  regler 

le  mieux  que  je  puis  toutte  chose . Je  vous  asseure 

que  je  n’ay  pas  peu  sur  les  bras  estant  aussi  mal  assiste 
que  je  suis.” — William  to  Portland.  Jar..  2S  (Feb.  7),  1690. 

i  Van  Citters,  Feb.  It  (2 1),  1089-90;  Memoir  of  the  Earl 
•  f  Chestci  field  by  himself  j  Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  Feb. 


puzzled  the  whole  College  of  Physicians :  his 
complexion  was  livid  :  his  frame  was  meagre  ; 
and  his  face,  handsome  and  intellectual  as  it 
was,  had  a  haggard  look  which  indicated  the 
restlessness  of  pain  as  well  as  the  restlessness 
of  ambition. As  soon,  however,  as  he  was 
once  more  minister,  he  applied  himself  stren- 
ously  to  business,  and  toiled,  every  day,  and 
all  day  long,  with  an  energy  which  amazed 
every  body  who  saw  his  ghastly  countenance 
and  tottering  gait. 

Though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  his  influence  at  the 
Treasury  was  great.  Monmouth,  the  First 
Commissioner,  and  Delamere,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  of  the  most  viedent 
Whigs  in  England,  quitted  their  seats.  On 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  it  appeared 
that  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  in 
common.  The  volatile  Monmouth,  sensible  that 
he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier, 
seems  to  have  taken  no  personal  offence  at  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  a  place  which  he  never  ought 
to  have  occupied.  He  thankfully  accepted  a 
pension,  which  his  profuse  habits  made  neces¬ 
sary  to  him,  and  still  continued  to  attend  coun¬ 
cils,  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.**  He 
also  tried  to  make  himself  useful  in  military 
business,  which  he  understood,  if  not  well,  yet 
better  than  most  of  his  brother  nobles  ;  and  he 
professed,  during  a  few  months,  a  great  regard 
for  Caermarthen.  Delamere  was  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  mood.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  services 
were  overpaid  with  honours  and  riches.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Warrington.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  that  could  be 
discovered  belonging  to  Jesuits  in  five  or  six 
counties.  A  demand  made  by  him  on  account 
of  expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  allowed ;  and  he  carried  with  him 
into  retirement  as  the  reward  of  Ms  patriotic 
exertions  a  large  sum,  which  the  State  could 
ill  spare.  But  his  anger  was  not  to  be  so  ap¬ 
peased  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued 
to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  and  his  party  had  been  treated,  fj 

Sir  John  Lowther  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  the  person  on  whom  Caer¬ 
marthen  chiefly  relied  for  the  conduct  of  the 

6;  Chesterfield  to  Halifax,  Feb.  8.  The  editor  of  the  letters 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  not  allowing  for  the 
change  of  style,  has  misplaced  this  correspondence  by  a 
year. 

||  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General.  Feb.  11  (21),  1690. 

If  A  strange  peculiarity  of  his  constitution  is  mentioned 
in  an  account  of  him  which  was  published  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  See  the  volume  entitled  “  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  most  Illustrious  Persons,  British  and 
Foreign,  who  died  in  the  year  1712.” 

**  Monmouth’s  pension  and  the  good  understanding 
between  him  and  the  Court  are  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  a  Jacobite  agent  in  England,  which  is  in  the  Archives 
of  the  French  War  Office.  The  date  is  April  8  (18),  1690. 

ft  The  grants  of  land  obtained  by  Delamere  are  men 
tioned  by  Narcissus  Luttrell.  It  appears  from  the  Trea 
sury  Letter  Book  of  1690  that  Delamere  continued  to  dun 
the  government  for  money  after  his  retirement.  As  to  his 
general  character  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  satirists.  But  his  own  writings,  and  the 
admissions  of  the  divine  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
show  that  his  temper  was  not  the  most  gentle.  Clarendon 
remarks  (Dec.  17,  1688)  that  a  little  thing  sufficed  to  put 
Lord  Delamere  into  a  passion.  In  the  poem  entitled  the 
King  of  Hearts,  Delamere  is  described  as — 

"  A  restless  malecontent  even  when  preferred.” 

His  countenance  furnished  a  subject  for  satire  : 

”  His  boding  loots  a  mind  distracted  show  ; 

And  envy  sits  engraved  upon  his  brow.” 
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ostensible  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lowtker  was  a  man  of  ancient  descent,  am¬ 
ple  estate,  and  great  parliamentary  interest. 
Though  not  an  old  man,  he  was  an  old  senator: 
for  he  had,  before  he  was  of  age,  succeeded  his 
father  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland. 
In  truth  the  representation  of  Westmoreland 
was  almost  as  much  one  of  the  hereditaments 
of  the  Lowthcr  family  as  Lowther  Hall.  Sir 
John’s  abilities  were  respectable  ;  his  manners, 
though  sarcastically  noticed  in  contemporary 
lampoons  as  too  formal,  wer'  eminently  cour¬ 
teous  :  his  personal  courage  vas  but  too 
ready  to  prove  :  his  morals  were  irreproach¬ 
able  :  his  time  was  divided  between  respectable 
labours  and  respectable  pleasures :  his  chief 
business  was  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  preside  on  the  Bench  of  Justice:  his 
favourite  amusements  were  reading  and  garden¬ 
ing.  In  opinions  he  was  a  very  moderate  Tory. 
He  was  attached  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
to  the  Established  Church :  but  he  had  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Revolution  :  he  had  no  misgivings 
touching  the  title  of  William  and  Mary :  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  them  without  any  mental 
reservation ;  and  he  appears  to  have  strictly 
kept  his  oath.  Between  him  and  Caermarthen 
there  was  a  close  connection.  They  had  acted 
together  cordially  in  the  Northern  insurrection  ; 
and  they  agreed  in  their  political  views,  as 
nearly  as  a  very  cunning  statesman  and  a  very 
honest  country  gentleman  could  be  expected  to 
agree.*  By  CaeTmartken’s  influence  Lowther 
was  now  raised  to  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately  it  was 
a  place  requiring  qualities  very  different  from 
those  which  suffice  to  make  a  valuable  county 
member  and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  The 
tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  sufficiently  ready,  nor  was  his  temper 
sufficiently  callous  for  his  post.  He  had  neither 
adroitness  to  parry,  nor  fortitude  to  endure,  the 
gibes  and  reproaches  to  whieh,  in  his  new  cha¬ 
racter  of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  ex¬ 
posed.  There  was  also  something  to  be  done 
which  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  do  ;  something 
which  had  never  been  done  by  Wolsey  or  Bur¬ 
leigh  ;  something  which  has  never  been  done 
by  any  English  statesman  of  our  generation ; 
but  which,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  business  of  a 
minister. 

The  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline 
of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England  still 
remains  to  be  written.  No  subject  has  called 
forth  a  greater  quantity  of  eloquent  vitupera¬ 
tion  and  stinging  sarcasm.  Three  generations 
of  serious  and  of  sportive  writers  wept  and 
laughed  over  the  venality  of  the  senate.  That 
venality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  ana¬ 
thematized  from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on 
the  stage;  was  attacked  by  Pope  in  brilliant 
verse,  and  by  Bolingbroke  in  stately  prose,  by 
Swift  with  savage  hatred,  and  by  Gay  with 
festive  malice.  The  voices  of  Tories  and 
Whigs,  of  Johnson  and  Akenside,  of  Smollett 


*  Mv  notion  of  Lowther’s  character  has  been  chiefly 
formed  from  two  papers  written  by  himself,  one  of  which 
has  been  printed,  though  I  believe  not  published.  A  copy 
of  the  other  is  among  the  Mackintosh  >lsb.  Something  I 
have  taken  from  con  temporary  satires.  That  Lowther 
war  Ivkj  ready  to  expose  bis  life  in  private  encounters  is 


and  Fielding,  contributed  to  swell  the  cry.  But 
none  of  those  who  railed  or  of  those  who  jested 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  the  phenomena,  or  to 
trace  them  to  the  real  causes. 

Sometimes  the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  a  particular  minister :  but,  when  he 
had  been  driven  from  power,  and  when  those 
who  had  most  loudly  accused  him  governed  in 
his  stead,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  men 
had  produced  no  change  of  system.  Sometimes 
the  evil  was  imputed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
national  character.  Luxury  and  cupidity,  it 
was  said,  had  produced  in  our  country  the  same 
effect  which  they  had  produced  of  old  in  the 
Roman  republic.  The  modern  Englishman  was 
to  the  Englishman  of  the  sixteenth  century 
what  Verres  and  Curio  were  to  Dentatus  and 
Fabriciqs.  Those  who  held  this  language  were 
as  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  pre¬ 
sent.  A  man  of  sense  would  have  perceived 
that,  if  the  English  of  the  time  of  George  the 
Second  had  really  been  more  sordid  and  disho¬ 
nest  than  their  forefathers,  the  deterioration 
would  not  have  shown  itself  in  one  place  alone. 
The  progress  of  judicial  venality  and  of  official 
venality  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  parliamentary  venality.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  while  the  legislature 
was  becoming  more  and  more  venal,  the  courts 
of  law  and  the  public  offices  were  becoming 
purer  and  purer.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  were  undoubtedly  more  mercenary  in 
the  days  of  Hardwicke  and  Pelham  than  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors.  But  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Tudors  took  plate  and  jewels  from  suitors 
without  scruple  or  shame  ;  and  Hardwicke 
would  have  committed  for  contempt  any  suitor 
who  had  dared  to  bring  him  a  present.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  Tudors  raised  princely  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  sale  of  places,  titles,  and  pardons ; 
and  Pelham  would  have  ordered  his  servants  to 
turn  out  of  his  house  any  man  who  had  offered 
him  money  for  a  peerage  or  a  commissionership 
of  customs.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  Parliament 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  general  depravation  of 
morals.  The  taint  was  local :  we  must  look  for 
some  local  cause  ;  and  such  a  cause  will  without 
difficulty  be  found. 

Under  our  ancient  sovereigns  the  House  of 
Commons  rarely  interfered  with  the  executive 
administration.  The  Speaker  was  charged  not 
to  let  the  members  meddle  with  matters  of 
State.  If  any  gentleman  was  very  troublesome 
he  was  cited  before  the  Privy  Council,  interro¬ 
gated,  reprimanded,  and  sent  to  meditate  on  his 
undutiful  conduct  in  the  Tower.  The  Commons 
did  their.best  to  protect  themselves  by  keeping 
their  deliberations  secret,  by  excluding  strung 
ers,  by  making  it  a  crime  to  repeat  out  of  doors 
what  bad  passed  within  doors.  But  these  pre¬ 
cautions  were  of  small  avail.  In  so  large  an 
assembly  there  were  always  talebearers  ready 
to  carry  the  evil  report  of  their  brethren  to  tho 
palace.  To  oppose  the  Court  was  therefore  a 
service  of  serious  danger.  In  those  days,  of 


sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  a 
custom  house  officer  whom  he  haddismissed.  There  was  a 
duel;  and  Lowther  was  severely  wounded.  This  event  ia 
mentioned  in  I.titreil’s  Diary,.  April  1000. 
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course,  there  was  little  or  no  buying  of  votes. 
For  an  honest  man  was  not  to  be  bought;  and 
it  was  much  cheaper  to  intimidate  or  to  coerce 
a  knave  than  to  buy  him. 

For  a  very  different  reason  there  has  been  no 
direct  buying  of  votes  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  now  supreme  in  the  State,  but  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  nation.  Even  those  members 
who  are  not  chosen  by  large  constituent  bodies 
are  kept  in  awe  by  public  opinion.  Every 
thing  is  printed :  every  thing  is  discussed  : 
every  material  word  uttered  in  debate  is  read 
by  a  million  of  people  on  the  morrow.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  an  important  division,  the 
lists  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scanned  and  analysed  in  every  town  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  Inverness.  If  a  name  be  found,  where 
it  ought  not  to  be,  the  apostate  is  certain  to  be 
remiuded  in  sharp  language  of  the  promises 
which  he  has  broken  and  of  the  professions 
which  he  has  belied.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
best  way  in  which  a  government  can  secure  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  representative 
body  is  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  between  the  time  when  our  Parliaments 
ceased  to  be  controlled  by  royal  prerogative  and 
the  time  when  they  began  to  be  constantly  and 
effectually  controlled  by  public  opinion  there 
was  a  long  interval.  After  the  Restoration,  no 
government  ventured  to  return  to  those  methods 
by  which,  before  the  civil  war,  the  freedom  of 
deliberation  had  been  restrained.  A  member 
could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his 
harangues  or  his  votes.  He  might  obstruct  the 
passing  of  bills  of  supply :  he  might  arraign 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country:  he 
might  lay  on  the  table  articles  of  impeachment 
against  all  the  chief  ministers  ;  and  he  ran  not 
tue  smallest  risk  of  being  treated  as  Morrice 
had  been  treated  by  Elizabeth,  or  Eliot  by 
Charles  the  First.  The  senator  now  stood  in  no 
awe  of  the  Court.  Nevertheless  all  the  de¬ 
fences  behind  which  the  feeble  Parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  against  the  attacks  of  prerogative  were 
not  only  still  kept  up,  but  were  extended  and 
strengthened.  No  politician  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  these  defences  were  no  longer  need¬ 
ed  for  their  original  purpose,  and  had  begun  to 
serve  a  purpose  very  different.  The  rules  which 
had  been  originally  desigued  to  secure  faithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
Sovereign,  now  operated  to  secure  unfaithful 
representatives  against  the  displeasure  of  the 
people,  and  proved  much  more  effectual  for  the 
latter  end  than  they  had  ever  been  for  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that,  in 
a  legislative  body  emancipated  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  restraints  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  legislative  body  which  feared  nei¬ 
ther  the  King  nor  the  public,  there  should  be 
corruption. 

The  plague  spot  began  to  be  visible  and  pal¬ 
pable  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  Clifford,  the 
boldest  and  fiercest  of  the  wicked  Five,  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  that  a  noisy  patriot,  whom 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  send  to  prison, 
might  be  turned  into  a  courtier  by  a  goldsmith’s 
note.  Clifford’s  example  was  followed  by  his 
•successors.  It  soon  became  a  proverb  that  a 
Parliament  resembled  a  pump.  Often,  the  wits 


said,  whex  a  pump  appears  to  be  dry,  if  a  very 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in,  a  great 
quantity  of  .vater  gushes  out :  and  so,  when  a 
Parliament  appears  to  be  niggardly,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  judiciously  given  in  bribes  will 
often  produce  a  million  in  supplies.  The  evil 
was  not  diminished,  nay,  it  was  aggravated,  by 
that  Revolution  which  freed  our  country  from 
so  many  other  evils.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  now  more  powerful  than  ever  as  against 
the  Crown,  and  yet  was  not  more  strictly  re¬ 
sponsible  than  formerly  to  the  nation.  Tho 
government  had*  a  new  motive  for  buying  the 
members  ;  and  the  members  had  no  new  motive 
for  refusing  to  sell  themselves.  William,  indeed, 
had  an  aversion  to  bribery :  he  resolved  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  it ;  and,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  kept  his  resolution.  Unhappily  tho 
events  of  that  year  did  not  encourage  him  to 
persevere  in  his  good  intentions.  As  soon  as 
Caermarthen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  the  realm,  a  complete 
change  took  place.  He  was  in  truth  no  novice 
in  the  art  of  purchasing  votes.  He  had,  six¬ 
teen  years  before,  succeeded  Clifford  at  the 
Treasury,  had  inherited  Clifford’s  tactics,  had 
improved  upon  them,  and  had  employed  them 
to  an  extent  which  would  have  amazed  the  in¬ 
ventor.  From  the  day  on  which  Caermarthen 
was  called  a  second  time  to  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  parliamentary  corruption  continued 
to  be  practised,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
by  a  long  succession  of  statesmen,  till  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  Neither  of  the  great 
English  parties  can  justly  charge  the  other  with 
any  peculiar  guilt  on  this  account.  The  Tories 
were  the  first  who  introduced  the  system  and 
the  last  who  clung  to  it :  but  it  attained  its 
greatest  vigour  in  the  time  of  Whig  ascendency. 
The  extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was 
bartered  for  money  cannot  be  with  any  preci¬ 
sion  ascertained.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  number  of  hirelings  was  greatly  exaggerated 
by  vulgar  report,  and  was  never  .large,  though 
often  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  on  important 
divisions.  An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly 
accepted  the  services  of  these  mercenaries.  An 
honest  minister  reluctantly  submitted,  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to  what  he  consid- 
ered  as  a  shameful  and  odious  extortion.  But 
during  many  years  every  minister,  whatever 
his  personal  character  might  be,  consented,  wil¬ 
lingly  or  unwillingly,  to  manage  the  Parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  the  Parliament  could 
then  be  managed.  It  at  length  became  as  noto¬ 
rious  that  there  was  a  market  for  votes  at  the 
Treasury  as  that  there  was  a  market  for  cattle 
in  Smithfield.  Numerous  demagogues  out  of 
power  declaimed  against  this  vile  traffic :  but 
every  one  of  those  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he  ' 
was  in  power,  found  himself  driven  by  a  kind 
of  fatality  to  engage  in  that  traffic,  or  at  least 
to  connive  at  it.  Now  and  then  perhaps  a  man 
who  had  romantic  notions  of  public  virtue  re¬ 
fused  to  be  himself  the  paymaster  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  crew,  and  averted  his  eyes  while  his  less 
scrupulous  colleagues  did  that  which  he  knew 
to  be  indispensable,  and  yet  felt  to  be  degrad¬ 
ing.  But  the  instances  of  this  prudery  were 
rare  indeed.  The  doctrine  generally  received, 
even  among  upright  and  honourable  politicians, 
was  that  it  was  shameful  to  receive  bribes,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  distribute  them.  It  is 
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fc  rematitable  fact  that  the  evil  reached  the 
greatest  height  during  the  administration  of 
Henry  Pelham,  a  statesman  of  good  intentions, 
of  spotless  morals  in  private  life,  and  of  exem¬ 
plary  disinterestedness.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  by  what  arguments  he  and  other  well 
meaning  men,  who,  like  him,  followed  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  their  age,  quieted  their  consciences.  No 
casuist,  however  severe,  has  denied  that  it  may 
be  a  duty  to  give  what  it  is  a  crime  to  take. 
It  was  infamous  in  Jeffreys  to  demand  money 
for  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  whom  he 
tried  at  Dorchester  and  Taunton.  But  it  was 
not  infamous,  nay,  it  was  laudable,  in  the  kins¬ 
men  and  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  contribute  of 
their  substance  in  order  to  make  up  a  purse  for 
Jeffreys.  The  Sallee  rover,  who  threatened  to 
bastinado  a  Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a 
ransom  was  forthcoming,  was  an  odious  ruffian. 
But  to  ransom  a  Christian  captive  from  a  Sallee 
rover  was,  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a  highly 
meritorious  act.  It  would  be  improper  in  such 
cases  to  use  the  word  corruption.  Those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  filthy  lucre  are  corrupt  already.  He 
who  bribes  them  does  not  make  them  wicked :  he 
finds  them  so;  and  he  merely  prevents  their 
evil  propensities  from  producing  evil  effects. 
And  might  not  the  same  plea  be  urged  in  de¬ 
fence  of  a  minister  who,  when  no  other  expedi¬ 
ent  would  avail,  paid  greedy  and  lowminded 
men  not  to  ruin  their  country  ? 

It  was  by  some  such  reasoning  as  this  that 
the  scruples  of  William  were  overcome.  Honest 
Burnet,  with  the  uncourtly  courage  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  him,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
the  King.  “Nobody,”  William  answered, 
“hates  bribery  more  than  I.  But  I  have  to  do 
with  a  set  of  men  who  must  be  managed  in  this 
vile  way  or  not  at  all.  I  must  strain  a  point ; 
or  the  country  is  lost.”* 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  President  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  members;  and  Lowther  was  both 
too  awkward  and  too  scrupulous  to  be  such  an 
agent.  But  a  man  in  whom  craft  and  profligacy 
were  united  in  a  high  degree  was  without  diffi¬ 
culty  found.  This  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  who  had  been  Speaker  in  the 
single  Parliament  held  by  James.  High  as 
Trevor  had  risen  in  the  world,  there  were 
people  who  could  still  remember  him  a  strange 
looking  lawyer’s  clerk  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
Indeed,  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  him  was 
likely  to  forget  him.  For  his  grotesque  features 
and  his  hideous  squint  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  caricature.  His  parts,  which  were 
quick  and  vigorous,  had  enabled  him  early  to 
master  the  science  of  chicane.  Gambling  and 
betting  were  his  amusements  ;  and  out  of  these 
amusements  he  contrived  to  extract  much  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  For  his 
opinion  on  a  question  arising  out  of  a  wager  or 
a  game  at  chance  had  as  much  authority  as  a 
judgment  of  any  court  in  Westminster  Hall. 
He  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  boon  companions 
whom  Jeffreys  hugged  in  fits  of  maudlin  friend¬ 
ship  over  the  bottle  at  night,  and  cursed  and 


*  Burnet,  ii.  76. 

+  Roger  North’s  Life  of  Guildford. 

f  Till  some  years  after  this  time  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  always  the  mail  of  highest  rank,  at  the 
Board.  Thus  Monmouth,  Delamere  and  Godolphin  took 
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reviled  in  court  on  the  morrow.  Under  such  a 
teacher,  Trevor  rapidly  became  a  proficient  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  rhetoric  which  had  enli¬ 
vened  the  trials  of  Baxter  and  of  Alice  Lisle. 
Report  indeed  spoke  of  some  scolding  matches 
between  the  Chancellor  and  his  friend,  in  which 
the  disciple  had  been  not  less  voluble  and 
scurrilous  than  the  master.  These  contests, 
however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  younger 
adventurer  had  attained  riches  and  dignities 
such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the 
patronage  which  had  raised  him.f  Among 
High  Churchmen  Trevor,  in  spite  of  his  noto¬ 
rious  want  of  principle,  had  at  this  time  a  cer¬ 
tain  popularity,  which  he  seems  to  have  owed 
chiefly  to  their  conviction  that,  however  insin¬ 
cere  he  might  be  in  general,  his  hatred  of  the 
dissenters  was  genuine  and  hearty.  There  was 
little  doubt  that,  in  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  the  Tories  had  a  majority,  he  might 
easily,  with  the  support  of  the  Court,  be  chosen 
Speaker.  He  was  impatient  to  be  again  in  his 
old  post,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  make  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
willingly  undertook  that  secret  and  shameful 
office  for  which  Lowther  was  altogether  unqua¬ 
lified. 

Richard  Hampden  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  appointment  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  as  a  mark  of  royal  gratitude  for 
the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
attempts  which  he  had  made  to  curb  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  Whig  friends,  and  especially  of  his 
son. 

Godolphin  voluntarily  left  the  Treasury ; 
why,  we  are  not  informed.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  dissolution  and  the  result  of  the 
general  election  must  have  given  him  pleasure. 
For  his  political  opinions  leaned  towards  Tory¬ 
ism  ;  and  he  had,  in  the  late  reign,  done  some 
things  which,  though  not  very  heinous,  stood  in 
need  of  an  indemnity.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  think  it  compatible  with  his  personal 
dignity  to  sit  at  the  board  below  Lowther,  who 
was  in  rank  his  inferior.  J 

A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  issued. 
At  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  was 
placed  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a 
high  born  and  high  bred  man,  who  had  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sawyer. 
That  Pembroke’s  Toryism,  however,  was  not  of 
a  narrow  and  illiberal  kind  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  immediately  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  John  Locke,  in  token 
of  gratitude  for  kind  offices  done  in  evil  times. {1 

Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  reconcile 
Torrington  to  this  change.  For,  tnough  he  had 
been  found  an  incapable  adminisxratoi,  he  still 
stood  so  high  in  general  estimation  as  a  seaman 
that  the  government  was  unwilling  to  lose  his 
services.  He  was  assured  that  no  slight  was 
intended  to  him.  He  could  not  serve  his  coun¬ 
try  at  once  on  the  ocean  and  at  Westminster; 
and  it  had  been  thought  less  difficult  to  supply 
his  place  in  his  office  than  on  the  deck  of  his 


their  places  according  to  the  order  of  precedence  in  which 
they  stood  as  peers. 

£  The  dedication,  however,  was  thought  too  laudatory. 
“The  only  thing,”  Mr.  Pope  used  to  say,  “he  eould  never 
forgive  his  philosophic  master  was  the  dedication,  to  the 
Essay.” — Ruff  head  s  Life  of  Pope. 
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flag  ship.  He  was  at  first  very  angry,  and  ac¬ 
tually  laid  down  his  commission :  but  some  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  to  his  pride:  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  acres  of  crown  land  in  the  Peterbo¬ 
rough  level  were  irresistible  baits  to  his  cupidity ; 
and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  England,  he  consented 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  naval  force,  on 
which  the  safety  of  her  coasts  depended.* 

While  these  changes  were  making  in  the 
offices  round  Whitehall,  the  Commissions  of 
Lieutenancy  all  over  the  kingdom  were  revised. 
The  Tories  had,  during  twelve  months,  been 
complaining  that  their  share  in  the  government 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived  bore  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number,  to  their  wealth,  and  to 
the  consideration  which  they  enjoyed  in  society. 
They  now  regained  with  great  delight  their  for¬ 
mer  position  in  their  shires.  The  Whigs  raised 
a  cry  that  the  King  was  foully  betrayed,  and 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  evil  counsellors  to 
put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  as 
soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  would 
turn  the  edge  against  himself.  In  a  dialogue 
which  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
newly  created  Earl  of  Warrington,  and  which 
had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time,  but  has  long 
been  forgotten,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county 
was  introduced  expressing  his  apprehensions 
that  the  majority  of  his  deputies  were  traitors 
at  heart. f  But  nowhere  was  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  new  distribution  of  power  s<^ 
great  as  in  the  capital.  By  a  Commission  of 
Lieutenancy  which  had  been  issued  immediately 
after  the  Revolution,  the  train  bands  of  the 
City  had  been  put  under  the  command  of  stanch 
Whigs.  Those  powerful  and  opulent  citizens 
whose  names  were  omitted  complained  that  the 
list  was  filled  with  elders  of  Puritan  congrega¬ 
tions,  with  Shaftesbury’s  brisk  boys,  with  Rye 
House  plotters,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  find,  mingled  with  that  multitude  of  fanatics 
and  levellers,  a  single  man  sincerely  attached  to 
monarchy  and  to  the  Church.  A  new  Commis¬ 
sion  now  appeared  framed  by  Caermarthen  and 
Nottingham.  They  had  taken  counsel  with 
Compton,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  Comp¬ 
ton  was  not  a  very  discreet  adviser.  He  had 
originally  been  a  High  Churchman  and  a  Tory. 
The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
the  late  reign  had  transformed  him  into  a  Lati- 
tudinarian  and  a  rebel ;  and  he  had  now,  from 
jealousy  of  Tillotson,  turned  High  Churchman 
and  Tory  again.  The  Whigs  complained  that 
they  were  ungratefully  proscribed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  owed  its  existence  to  them  ;  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  King  William  had 
been  dismissed  with  contumely  to  make  room 
for  some  of  his  worst  enemies,  for  men  who 
were  as  unworthy  of  trust  as  any  Irish  Rap- 
paree,  for  men  who  had  delivered  up  to  a  tyrant 
the  charter  and  the  immemorial  privileges  of 
the  City,  for  men  who  had  made  themselves 
notorious  by  the  cruelty  with  which  they  had 

*  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  April  25  (May  5), 
1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  Treasury  Letter  llook, 
i'eh.  4.  1689-90. 

f  The  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  one  of 
liis  Deputies  will  not  be  found  in  the  collection  of  War¬ 
rington's  writings  which  was  published  in  1694,  under  the 
aanction,  as  it  should  seem,  ot  his  family. 

f  Van  Citters  to  tile  States  General,  March  18  (28), 
April  4  (14),  1690 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Durnet,  ii. 


enforced  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  di» 
senters,  nay,  for  men  who  had  sate  on  those 
juries  which  had  found  Russell  and  Cornisli 
guilty. J  The  discontent  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  cause 
pecuniary  embarrassment  to  the  State.  Thu 
supplies  voted  by  the  late  Parliament  came  in 
slowly.  The  wants  of  the  public  service  were 
pressing.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  to  the 
citizens  of  London  that  the  government  always 
looked  for  help;  and  the  government  of  Wil¬ 
liam  had  hitherto  looked  especially  to  those 
citizens  who  professed  Whig  opinions.  Things 
were  now  changed.  A  few  eminent  Whigs,  in 
their  first  anger,  sullenly  refused  to  advance 
money.  Nay,  one  or  two  unexpectedly  with¬ 
drew  considerable  sums  from  the  Exchequer.  $ 
The  financial  difficulties  might  have  been  seri¬ 
ous,  had  not  some  wealthy  Tories,  who,  if 
Sacheverell’s  clause  had  become  law,  would 
have  been  excluded  from  all  municipal  honours, 
offered  the  Treasury  a  hundre  1  thousand  pounds 
down,  and  promised  to  raise  f.  still  larger  sum.|| 

While  the  City  was  thus  agitated,  came  a  day 
appointed  by  royal  proclamation  for  a  general 
fast.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  solemn  act 
of  devotion  were  the  lamentable  state  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  approaching  departure  of  the 
King.  Prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  safety 
of  His  Majesty’s  person  and  for  the  success  of 
his  arms.  The  churches  of  London  were 
crowded.  The  most  eminent  preachers  of  the 
capital,  who  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
either  moderate  Tories  or  moderate  Whigs,  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  their  flocks  not  to  withhold, 
at  this  great  conjuncture,  a  hearty  support  from 
the  prince,  with  whose  fate  was  bound  up  tlio 
fate  of  the  whole  nation.  Burnet  told  a  large 
congregation  from  the  pulpit  how  the  Greeks, 
when  the  Great  Turk  was  preparing  to  besiege 
Constantinople,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  con¬ 
tribute  any  part  of  their  wealth  for  the  common 
defence,  and  how  bitterly  they  repented  of 
their  avarice  when  they  were  compelled  to  de¬ 
liver  up  to  the  victorious  infidels  the  treasures 
which  had  been  refused  to  the  supplications  of 
the  last  Christian  emperor. 

The  Whigs,  however,  as  a  party,  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  an  admonition.  Grieved 
and  angry  as  they  were,  they  were  perfectly 
sensible  that  on  the  stability  of  the  throne  of 
W'illiam  depended  all  that  they  most  highly 
prized.  What  some  of  them  might,  at  this  con¬ 
juncture,  have  been  tempted  to  do  if  they 
could  have  found  another  leader,  if,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  their  Protestant  Duke,  their  King  Mon¬ 
mouth,  had  still  been  living,  may  be  doubted. 
But  their  only  choice  was  between  the  Sove¬ 
reign  whom  they  had  set  up  and  the  Sovereign 
whom  they  had  pulled  down.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  they  had  taken  part  with 
James  in  order  to  punish  William,  when  the 
worst  fault  which  they  imputed  to  William  was 


72;  The  Triennial  Mayor,  or  the  Itapparees.  a  Poem,  1691. 
The  poet  says  of  one  of  the  new  civic  functionaries : 

“  Soon  his  pretence  to  conscience  we  can  rout, 

And  in  a  bloody  jury  find  him  out, 

Where  noble  Publius  worried  was  with  rogues.” 

3  Treasury  Minute  Book,  Feb.  5,  1680-90. 

II  Van  Citters,  Feb.  11  (21),  Mar.  14  (24),  Mar.  18  (28),  1690. 
%  Van  Citters,  March  14  (24),  1690.  The  sermon  ia 
extant.  It  was  preached  at  Bow  Church  before  the  Coun 
of  Aldermen. 
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that  ho  did  not  participate  in  the  vindictive 
feeling  with  which  they  remembered  the  tyranny 
of  James.  Much  as  they  disliked  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  they  had  not  forgotten  the  Bloody 
Circuit.  They  therefore,  even  in  their  ill  hu¬ 
mour,  continued  true  to  their  own  King,  and, 
while  grumbling  at  him,  were  ready  to  stand 
by  him  against  his  adversary  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.* 

There  were  indeed  exceptions  ;  but  they  were 
very  few ;  and  they  were  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  two  classes,  which,  though  widely 
differing  from  each  other  in  social  position, 
closely  resembled  each  other  in  laxity  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  All  the  Whigs  who  are  known  to  have 
trafficked  with  Saint  Germains  belonged,  not  to 
the  main  body  of  the  party,  but  either  to  the 
head  or  to  the  tail.  They  were  either  patricians 
high  in  rank  and  office,  or  caitiffs  who  had  long 
been  employed  in  the  foulest  drudgery  of  fac¬ 
tion.  To  the  former  class  belonged  Shrewsbury. 
Of  the  hitter  class  the  most  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  was  Robert  Ferguson.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
Shrewsbury  began  to  waver  in  his  allegiance: 
but  that  he  had  ever  wavered  was  not,  till  long 
after,  suspected  by  the  public.  That  Ferguson 
had,  a  few  months  after  the  Revolution,  become 
a  furious  Jacobite,  was  no  secret  to  any  body, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  any  body.  For  his  apostasy  he  could  not 
p’e&  1  even  the  miserable  excuse  that  he  had 
be<  ‘  neglected.  The  ignominious  services  which 
he  Lad  formerly  rendered  to  his  party  as  a  spy,  a 
raiser  of  riots,  a  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of 
libels,  a  prompter  of  false  witnesses,  had  been 
reu  arded  only  too  prodigally  for  the  honour  of 
the  new  government.  That  he  should  hold  any 
high  office  was  of  course  impossible.  But  a 
sinecure  place  of  five  hundred  a  year  had  been 
created  for  him  in  the  department  of  the  Ex¬ 
cise.  He  now  had  what  to  him  was  opulence: 
but  opulence  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  money 
indeed  he  had  never  scrupled  to  be  guilty  of 
fraud  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  :  jet  the  love 
of  monej-  was  not  his  strongest  passion.  Long 
habits  had  developed  in  him  a  moral  disease 
from  which  people  who  make  political  agitation 
their  calling  are  seldom  wholly  free.  He  could 
not  be  quiet.  Sedition,  from  being  his  business, 
hail  become  his  pleasure.  It  was  as  impossible 
for  him  to  live  without  doing  mischief  as  for  an 
old  dram  drinker  or  an  old  opium  eater  to  live 
without  the  daily  dose  of  poison.  The  very 
discomforts  and  hazards  of  a  lawless  life  had  a 
strange  attraction  for  him.  He  could  no  more 
be  turned  into  a  peaceable  and  loyal  subject 
than  the  fox  can  be  turned  into  a  shepherd’s 
dog,  or  than  the  kite  can  be  taught  the  habits 
of  the  barn  door  fowl.  The  Red  Indian  prefers 
his  hunting  ground  to  cultivated  fields  and 
stately  cities:  the  gipsy,  sheltered  by  a  commo¬ 
dious  roof,  and  provided  with  meat  in  due  sea¬ 
son,  still  pines  for  the  ragged  tent  on  the  moor 
and  the  meal  of  carrion  ;  and  even  so  Ferguson 
became  weary  of  plenty  and  security,  of  his 
salary,  his  house,  his  table  and  his  coach,  and 
longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
where  none  could  enter  without  a  password, 
the  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor 
of  inttammatorj-  pamphlets ;  to  see  the  walls 
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placarded  with  descriptions  of  his  person  and 
offers  of  reward  for  his  apprehension  ;  to  have 
six  or  seven  names,  with  a  different  wig  and 
cloak  for  each,  and  to  change  his  lodgings 
thrice  a  week  at  dead  of  night.  His  hostility 
was  not  to  Popery  or  to  Protestantism,  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government  or  to  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  House  of  Stuart  or  to  the  House 
of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the  time 
established. 

By  the  Jacobites  this  new  ally  was  eagerlv 
welcomed.  They  were  at  that  moment  busied 
with  schemes  in  which  the  help  of  a  veteran 
plotter  was  much  needed.  There  had  been  a 
great  stir  among  them  from  the  day  on  which  it 
had  been  announced  that  William  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  command  in  Ireland ;  and 
they  were  all  looking  forward  with  impatient 
hope  to  his  departure.  He  was  not  a  prince 
against  whom  men  lightly  venture  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  rebellion.  Ilis  courage,  his  saga- 
citj’,  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels,  the  success 
which  had  generally  crowned  his  enterprises, 
overawed  the  vulgar.  Even  his  most  acrimo¬ 
nious  enemies  feared  him  at  least  as  much  as 
they  hated  him.  While  he  was  at  Kensington, 
ready  to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  male- 
contents  who  prized  their  heads  and  their 
estates  were  generally  content-  to  vent  their 
hatred  by  drinking  confusion  to  his  hooked 
nose,  and  by  squeezing  with  significant  energy 
the  orange  which  was  his  emblem.  But  then- 
courage  rose  when  they  reflected  that  the  sea 
would  soon  roll  between  him  and  our  island.  In 
the  military  and  political  calculations  of  that 
age,  thirty  leagues  of  water  were  as  important 
as  three  hundred  leagues  now  are.  The  winds 
and  waves  frequently  interrupted  all  communi¬ 
cation  between  England  and  Ireland.  It  some¬ 
times  happened  that,  during  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  not  a  word  of  intelligence  from  London 
reached  Dublin.  Twenty  English  counties  might 
be  up  in  arms  long  before  any  rumour  that  an 
insurrection  was  even  apprehended  could  reach 
Ulster.  Early  in  the  spring,  therefore,  the  lead¬ 
ing  malecontents  assembled  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  an  extensive  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  corresponded  assiduouslj-  both  with 
France  and  with  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  factions 
when,  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  the  new  Par¬ 
liament  met.  The  first  duty  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  to  perform  was  that*  of  choosing  a 
Speaker.  Trevor  was  proposed  by  Lowther, 
was  elected  without  opposition,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  approved  with  the  ordinary  ceremo¬ 
nial.  The  King  then  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  especially  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Houses  two  important  subjects,  the  set¬ 
tling  of  the  revenue  and  the  granting  of  an 
amnestj-.  He  represented  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  despatch.  Everj'  day  was  precious,  the 
season  for  action  was  approaching.  -■  Let  not 
us,”  he  said,  “  be  engaged  in  debates  while  our 
enemies  are  in  the  field. ’’f 

The  first  subject  which  the  Commons  took 
into  consideration  was  the  state  of  the  revenue. 
A  great  part  of  the  taxes  had,  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  and  Mary,  been  collected  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  passed  for  short  terms, 
and  it  was  now  time  to  determine  on  a  perma 


*  Wulwood’s  Morcurius  lieforwutus,  tt-b.  12,  1000. 


f  Commons’  Journals,  March  20,  21,  22,  lCi.O-UO. 
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nent  arrangement.  A  list  of  the  salaries  and 
pensions  lor  which  provision  was  to  be  made 
was  laid  before  the  House;  and  the  amount  of 
the  sums  thus  expended  called  forth  very  just 
complaints  from  the  independent  members, 
among  whom  Sir  Charles  Sedley  distinguished 
himself  by  his  sarcastic  pleasantry.  A  clever 
speech  which  he  made  against  the  placemen 
stole  into  print  and  was  widely  circulated :  it 
has  since  been  often  republished  ;  and  it  proves, 
what  his  poems  and  plays  might  make  us  doubt, 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in 
considering  him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  vivacity. 
Unfortunately  the  ill  humour  which  the  sight 
of  the  Civil  List  caused  evaporated  in  jests  and 
invectives  without  producing  any  reform. 

The  ordinary  revenue  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  supported  before  the  Revolution 
had  been  partly  hereditary,  and  had  been  partly 
drawn  from  taxes  granted  to  each  sovereign  for 
life.  The  hereditary  revenue  had  passed,  with 
the  crown,  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  royal  domains,  from  fees, 
from  fines,  from  wine  licenses,  from  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices,  from  the  receipts 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
excise  which  had,  immediately  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  been  granted  to  Charles  the  Second  and 
to  his  successors  for  ever  in  lieu  of  the  feudal 
services  due  to  our  ancient  kings.  The  income 
from  all  these  sources  was  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

Those  duties  of  excise  and  customs  which  had 
been  granted  to  James  for  life  had,  at  the  close 
of  his  reign,  yielded  about  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  annually.  William  naturally  wished 
to  have  this  income  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
his  uncle  had  enjoyed  it ;  and  his  ministers  did 
their  best  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lowther  moved 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  the  King  and  Queen 
for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  and  spoke 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  in  defence  of  this 
motion.  He  set  forth  William’s  claims  to  public 
gratitude  and  confidence ;  the  nation  rescued 
from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  the  Church 
delivered  from  persecution ;  the  constitution 
established  on  a  firm  basis.  Would  the  Com¬ 
mons  deal  grudgingly  with  a  prince  who  had 
done  mhre  for  England  than  had  ever  been  done 
for  her  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  a  prince  who  was  now  about  to 
expose  himself  to  hostile  weapons  and  pestilen¬ 
tial  air  in  order  to  preserve  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland,  with  a  prince  who  was  prayed  for  in 
every  corner  of  the  world  where  a  congregation 
of  Protestants  could  meet  for  the  worship  of 
God  ?j-  But  on  this  subject  Lowther  harangued 
in  vain.  Whigs  and  Tories  were  equally  fixed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  liberality  of  Parliaments 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the 
last  thirty  years;  that  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Parliament  of  1660  was  to  be  ascribed  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Cabal ;  that  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Parliament  of  1685  was  to  be  ascribed 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  that  the 
Parliament  of  1690  would  be  inexcusable  if  it 
did  not  profit  by  a  long,  a  painful,  an  unvary¬ 
ing  experience.  After  much  dispute  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  made.  That  portion  of  the  excise 

*  Commons’  Journals,  March  28,  1690,  and  March  1  and 
March  20,  1688-9. 

|  Grey’s  Debates,  March  27  and  28,  1690. 

j  Commons’  Journals,  Mar.  28,  1690.  A  very  clear  and 


which  had  been  settled  for  life  on  James,  an3 
which  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary 
for  their  joint  and  separate  lives.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that,  with  the  hereditary  revenue,  and 
with  three  hundred  thousand  a  year  more  from 
the  excise,  their  Majesties  would  have,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  parliamentary  control,  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year.  Out  of 
this  income  was  to  be  defraj’ed  the  charge  both 
of  the  royal  household  and  of  those  civil  offices 
of  which  a  list  had  been  laid  before  the  House. 
This  income  was  therefore  called  the  Civil  List. 
The  expenses  of  the  royal  household  are  now 
entirely  separated  from  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government ;  but,  by  a  whimsical  perver¬ 
sion,  the  name  of  Civil  List  has  remained 
attached  to  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  several 
neighbouring  nations  should  have  thought  this 
most  unmeaning  of  all  names  worth  borrowing. 
Those  duties  of  customs  which  had  been  settled 
for  life  on  Charles  and  James  successively, 
and  which,  in  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
had  yielded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
■were  granted  to  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  only 
four  years.  J 

William  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  with 
this  arrangement.  He  thought  it  unjust  and 
ungrateful  in  a  people  whose  liberties  he  had 
saved  to  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour. 
“The  gentlemen  of  England,”  he  said  to  Bur¬ 
net,  “trusted  King  James  who  was  an  ei  emy 
of  their  religion  and  of  their  laws ;  and  they 
will  not  trust  me  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved.”  Burnet  an¬ 
swered  very  properly  that  there  was  no  mark 
of  personal  confidence  which  His  Majesty  was 
not  entitled  to  demand,  but  that  this  question 
was  not  a  question  of  personal  confidence.  The 
Estates  of  the  Realm  wished  to  establish  a 
general  principle.  They  wished  to  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  wdiich  might  secure  a  .remote  posterity 
against  evils  such  as  the  indiscreet  liberality 
of  former  Parliaments  had  produced.  “  From 
those  evils  Your  Majesty  has  delivered  this 
generation.  By  accepting  the  gift  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  offered  Your 
Majesty  will  be  also  a  deliverer  of  future  gene¬ 
rations.”  William  was  not  convinced ;  but  he 
had  too  much  wisdom  and  selfcommand  to  give 
way  to  his  ill  humour ;  and  he  accepted  gra¬ 
ciously  what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  un¬ 
graciously  given.  § 

The  Civil  List  was  charged  with  an  annuity 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled  on  her 
at  tlfe  time  of  her  marriage.  This  arrangement 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  had  been 
effeoted  with  much  difficulty  and  after  many  irri¬ 
tating  disputes.  The  King  and  Queen  had  never, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  been 
on  very  good  terms  with  their  sister.  That 
William  should  have  been  disliked  by  a  wcman 
who  had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  his 
temper  was  sour  and  his  manners  repulsive, 
and  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 

exact  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  revenue  was  settled 
was  sent  by  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  April  I 
(17),  1690. 

j>  Burnet,  it  43. 
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his  higher  qualities,  is  not  extraordinary.  But 1 
Mary  was  made  to  be  loved.  So  lively  and 
intelligent  a  woman  could  not  indeed  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  society  of  Anne,  who, 
when  in  good  humour,  was  meekly  stupid,  and, 
when  in  bad  humour,  was  sulkily  stupid.  Yet 
the  Queen,  whose  kindness  had  endeared  her  to 
her  humblest  attendants,  would  hardly  have 
made  an  enemy  of  one  whom  it  was  her  duty 
and  her  interest  to  make  a  friend,  had  not  an 
influence  strangely  potent  and  strangely  malig¬ 
nant  been  incessantly  at  work  to  divide  the 
Royal  House  against  itself.  The  fondness  of 
the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough  was  such 
as,  in  a  superstitious  age,  would  have  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  some  talisman  or  potion.  Not  only 
had  the  friends,  in  their  confidential  intercourse 
with  each  other,  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all 
titles,  and  become  plain  Mrs.  Morley  and  plain 
Mrs.  Freeman  ;  but  even  Prince  George,  who 
cared  as  much  for  the  dignity  of  his  birth  as 
he  was  capable  of  caring  for  any  thing  but 
claret  and  calvered  salmon,  submitted  to  be  Mr. 
Morley.  The  Countess  boasted  that  she  had 
selected  the  name  of  Freeman  because  it  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  frankness  and  boldness 
of  her  character;  and,  to  eft)  her  justice,  it  was 
not  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that  she 
established  and  long  maintained  her  despotic 
empire  over  the  feeblest  of  minds.  She  had 
little  of  that  tact  which  is  the  characteristic 
talent  of  her  sex :  she  was  far  too  violent  to 
flatter  or  to  dissemble :  but,  by  a  rare  chance, 
she  had  fallen  in  with  a  nature  on  which  dicta¬ 
tion  and  contradiction  acted  as  philtres.  In 
this  grotesque  friendship  all  the  loyalty,  the 
patience,  the  selfdevotion,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  mistress.  The  whims,  the  haughty  airs, 
the  fits  of  ill  temper,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
waiting  woman. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  relation  in 
which  the  two  ladies  stood  to  Mr.  Freeknan,  as 
they  called  Marlborough.  In  foreign  countries 
people  knew  in  general  that  Anne  was  governed 
by  the  Churchills.  They  knew  also  that  the 
man  who  appeared  to  enjoy  so  large  a  share  of 
her  favour  was  not  only  a  great  soldier  and  po¬ 
litician,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  that  his  face  and  figure  were  eminently 
handsome,  his  temper  at  once  bland  and  reso¬ 
lute,  his  manners  at  once  engaging  and  noble. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  graces 
and  accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a 
female  heart.  On  the  Continent  therefore 
man}"  persons  imagined  that  he  was  Anne’s 
favoured  lover;  and  he  was  so  described  in  con¬ 
temporary  French  libels  which  have  long  been 
forgotten.  In  England  this  calumny  never 
found  credit  even  with  the  vulgar,  and  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  ribald  dog- 
grel  that  was  sung  about  our  streets.  In  truth 
the  Princess  seems  never  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  thought  inconsistent  with  her  conjugal  vows. 
To  her  Marlborough,  with  all  his  genius  and 
his  valour,  his  beauty  and  his  grace,  was  nothing^ 
but  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Direct  power 
over  Her  Royal  Highness  he  had  none.  He 


•  In  t  contemporary  lampoon  are  these  lines: 

'*  Oh,  happy  couple  I  In  their  life 
There  does  appear  no  sign  of  strife. 

They  do  agree  so  in  the  main, 

To  sacrifice  their  souls  for  gain." 

T**e  Female  Nine,  1690. 


could  influence  her  only  by  the  instrumentality 
of  his  wife;  and  his  wife  was  no  passive  instru¬ 
ment.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  i« 
any  thing  that  she  ever  did,  said  or  wrote,  any 
indication  of  superior  understanding,  her  fierce 
passions  and  strong  will  enabled  her  often  to 
rule  a  husband  who  was  born  to  rule  grave 
senates  and  mighty  armies.  His  courage,  that 
courage  which  the  most  perilous  emergencies 
of  war  only  made  cooler  and  more  steady,  failed 
him  when  he  had  to  encounter  his  Sarah’s  ready 
tears  and  voluble  reproaches,  the  poutings  of 
her  lip  and  the  tossings  of  her  head.  History 
exhibits  to  us  few  spectacles  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  a  great  and  wise  man,  who,  when 
he  had  combined  vast  and  profound  schemes  of 
policy,  could  carry  them  into  effect  only  by  in¬ 
ducing  one  foolish  woman,  who  was  often 
unmanageable,  to  manage  another  woman  who 
was  more  foolish  still. 

In  one  point  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  were 
perfectly  agreed.  They  were  equally  bent  on 
getting  money ;  though,  when  it  was  got,  he 
loved  to  hoard  it,  and  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
spend  it.*  The  favour  of  the  Princess  they 
both  regarded  as  a  valuable  estate.  In  her 
father’s  reign  they  had  begun  to  grow  rich  by 
means  of  her  bounty.  She  was  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  parsimony;  and,  even  when  she  was 
on  the  throne,  her  equipages  and  tables  were 
by  no  means  sumptuous,  j-  It  might  have  been 
thought,  therefore,  that,  while  she  was  a  sub¬ 
ject,  thirty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  residence 
in  the  palace,  would  have  been  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  her  wants.  There  were  probably 
not  in  the  kingdom  two  noblemen  possessed  of 
such  an  income.  But  no  income  would  satisfy 
the  greediness  of  those  who  governed  her.  She 
repeatedly  contracted  debts  which  James  re¬ 
peatedly  discharged,  not  without  expressing 
much  surprise  and  displeasure. 

The  Revolution  opened  to  the  Churchills  a 
new  and  boundless  prospect  of  gain.  The  whole 
conduct  of  their  mistress  at  the  great  crisis  had 
proved  that  she  had  no  will,  no  judgment,  no 
conscience,  but  theirs.  To  them  she  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  affections,  prejudices,  habits,  interests. 
In  obedience  to  them  she  had  joined  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  her  father :  she  had  fled  from 
Whitehall  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  ice 
and  mire,  to  a  hackney  coach :  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  rebel  camp :  she  had  consented  to 
yield  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  They  saw  with  pleasure 
that  she,  over  whom  they  possessed  such  bound¬ 
less  influence,  possessed  no  common  influence 
over  others.  Scarcely  had  the  Revolution  been 
accomplished  when  many  Tories,  disliking  both 
the  King  who  had  been  driven  out  and  the  King 
who  had  come  in,  and  doubting  whether  their 
religion  had  more  to  fear  from  Jesuits  or  from 
Latitudinarians,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to 
rally  round  Anne.  Nature  had  made  her  a 
bigot.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind 
that  to  the  religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not 
but  adhere,  without  examination  and  without 
doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.  In  the 
court  of  her  father  she  had  be?n  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  transubstantiation 


t  Swift  mentions  the  deficiency  of  hospitality  and  mag¬ 
nificence  in  her  household.  Journal  to  Stella,  August  -8, 
1711. 
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and  auricular  confession.  In  the  court  of  her 
brother  in  law  she  was  equally  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  general  union 
among  Protestants.  This  slowness  and  obstinacy 
made  her  important.  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
be  the  only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  who 
regarded  Papists  and  Presbyterians  with  an  im¬ 
partial  aversion.  While  a  large  party  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  her  an  idol,  she  was  regarded  by 
her  two  artful  servants  merely  as  a  puppet. 
They  knew  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  give 
serious  annoyance  to  the  government ;  and  they 
determined  to  use  this  power  in  order  to- extort 
money,  nominally  for  her,  but  really  for  them¬ 
selves.  While  Marlborough  was  commanding 
the  English  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  necessarily  left  to  his 
wife ;  and  she  acted,  not  as  he  would  doubtless 
have  acted,  with  prudence  and  temper,  but,  as 
is  plain  even  from  her  own  narrative,  with  odious 
violence  and  insolence.  Indeed  she  had  pas¬ 
sions  to  gratify  from  which  he  was  altogether 
free.  He,  though  one  of  the  most  covetous, 
was  one  of  the  least  acrimonious  of  mankind : 
but  malignity  was  in  her  a  stronger  passion 
than  avarice.  She  hated  easily :  she  hated 
heartily;  and  she  hated  implacably.  Among 
the  objects  of  her  hatred  were  all  who  were 
related  to  her  mistress  either  on  the  paternal 
or  on  the  maternal  side.  No  person  who  had  a 
natural  interest  in  the  Princess  could  observe 
without  uneasiness  the  strange  infatuation 
which  made  her  the  slave  of  an  imperious  and 
reckless  termagant.  This  the  Countess  well 
knew.  In  her  view  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
family  of  Hyde,  however  they  might  differ  as 
to  other  matters,  were  leagued  against  her ; 
and  she  detested  them  all,  James,  William  and 
Mary,  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  Now  was  the 
time  to  wreak  the  accumulated  spite  of  years. 
It  was  not  enough  to  obtain  a  great,  a  regal, 
revenue  for  Anne.  That  revenue  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  which  would  wound  and  hum¬ 
ble  those  whom  the  favourite  abhorred.  It 
must  not  be  asked,  it  must  not  be  accepted,  as 
a  mark  of  fraternal  kindness,  but  demanded  in 
hostile  tones,  and  wrung  by  force  from  reluc¬ 
tant  hands.  No  application  was  made  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  Rut  they  learned  with  asto¬ 
nishment  that  Lady  Marlborough  was  indefati¬ 
gable  in  canvassing  the  Tory  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  a  Princess’s  party  was  forming, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  moved  to 
settle  on  Her  Royal  Highness  a  vast  income  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Crown.  Mary  asked  her  sis¬ 
ter  what  these  proceedings  meant.  “  I  hear,” 
said  Anne,  “  that  my  friends  have  a  mind  to 
make  me  some  settlement.”  It  is  said  that  the 
Queen,  greatly  hurt  by  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
not  among  her  sister’s  friends,  replied  with  un¬ 
wonted  sharpness,  “  Of  what  friends  do  you 
speak?  What  friends  have  you  except  the 
King  and  me?”*  The  subject  was  never  again 
mentioned  between  the  sisters.  Mary  was  pro¬ 
bably  sensible  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 


*  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.  But  the 
Duchess  was  so  abandoned  a  liar,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  a  word  that  she  says,  except  when  she  accuses  her¬ 
self. 

See  the  Female  Nine. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Vindication.  With  that 
habitual  inaccuracy,  which,  even  when  she  has  no  motive 


addressing  herself  to  one  who  was  merely  a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  open  a  negotiation  wjth 
the  Countess.  After  some  inferior  agents  had 
expostulated  with  her  in  vain,  Shrewsbury 
waited  on  her.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  his  intervention  would  have  been  success¬ 
ful:  for,  if  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  those 
times  could  be  trusted,  he  had  stood  high,  too 
high,  in  her  favour. -j-  He  was  authorised  by 
the  King  to  promise  that,  if  the  Princess  would 
desist  from  soliciting  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  support  her  cause,  the  income 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  should  be  increased 
from  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  fifty  thousand. 
The  Countess  flatly  rejected  this  offer.  The 
King’s  word,  she  had  the  insolence  to  hint,  was 
not  a  sufficient  security.  “  I  am  confident,” 
said  Shrewsbury,  “  that  His  Majesty  will 
strictly  fulfil  his  engagements.  If  he  breaks 
them  I  will  not  serve  him  an  hour  longer.” 
“  That  may  be  very  honourable  in  you,” 
answered  the  pertinacious  vixen,  “but  it  will 
be  very  poor  comfort  to  the  Princess.”  Shrews¬ 
bury,  after  vainly  attempting  to  move  the  ser¬ 
vant,  was  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  mistress.  Ann#,  in  language  doubtless  dic¬ 
tated  by  her  friend  Sarah,  told  him  that  the 
business  had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Commons.  J 

The  truth  was  that  the  Princess’s  prompters 
hoped  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  much  larger 
sum  than  was  offered  by  the  King.  Nothing 
less  than  seventy  thousand  a  year  would  con¬ 
tent  them.  But  their  cupidity  overreached  itself. 
The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  great  dispo¬ 
sition  to  gratify  Her  Royal  Highness.  But, 
when  at  length  her  too  eager  adherents  ven¬ 
tured  to  name  the  sum  which  they  wished  to 
grant,  the  murmurs  were  loud.  Seventy  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  at  a  time  when  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  State  were  daily  increasing,  when 
the  receipt  of  the  customs  was  daily  diminish¬ 
ing,  when  trade  was  low,  when  every  gentle¬ 
man,  every  farmer,  was  retrenching  something 
from  the  charge  of  his  table  and  His  cellar! 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  sum  which  the 
King  was  understood  to  be  willing  to  give  would 
be  amply  sufficient. $  At  last  something  was 
conceded  on  both  sides.  The  Princess  was 
forced  to  content  herself  with  fifty  thousand  a 
year  ;  and  William  agreed  that  this  sum  should 
be  settled  ou  her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Site 
rewarded  the  services  of  Lady  Marlborough 
with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year:||  but  this 
was  in  all  probability  a  very  small  part  of  what 
the  Churchills  gained  by  the  arrangement. 

After  these  transactions  the  two  royal  sisters 
continued  during  many  months  to  live  on  terms 
of  civility  and  even  of  apparent  friendship.  But 
Mary,  though  she  seems  to  have  borne  no  ma¬ 
lice  to  Anne,  undoubtedly  felt  against  Lady 
Marlborough  as  much  resentment  as  a  very 
gentle  heart  is  capable  of  feeling.  Marlborough 
had  been  out  of  England  during  a  great  part  of 
the  time  which  his  wife  had  spent  in  canvassing 

for  lying,  makes  it  necessary  to  read  every  word  written 
by  her  with  suspicion,  she  creates  Shrewsbury  a  Puke,  aDd 
represents  herself  as  calling  him  “Your  Grace.”  He  wai 
not  made  a  Duke  till  1694. 

Commons’  Journals.  December  17  and  IS.  1689. 
Vindication  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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among  the  Tories,  and,  though  he  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  acted  in  concert  with  her,  had  acted,  as 
usual,  with  temper  and  decorum.  He  therefore 
continued  to  receive  from  William  many  marks 
of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
indication  of  displeasure. 

In  the  debates  6n  the  settling  of  the  revenue, 
the  distinction  between  W'higs  and  Tories  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  vei’y  clearly  marked. 
In  truth,  if  there  was  any  thing  about  which 
the  two  parties  were  agreed,  it  was  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  granting  the  customs  to  the  Crown  for 
a  time  not  exceeding  four  years.  But  there 
were  other  questions  which  called  forth  the  old 
animosity  in  all  its  strength.  The  Whigs  were 
now  a  minority,  but  a  minority  formidable  in 
numbers,  and  more  formidable  in  ability.  They 
carried  ou  the  parliamentary  war,  not  less  acri¬ 
moniously  than  when  they  were  a  majority,  but 
somewhat  more  artfully.  They  brought  forward 
several  motions,  such  as  no  High  Churchman 
could  well  support,  yet  such  as  no  servant  of 
William  and  Mary  could  well  oppose.  The  Tory 
who  voted  for  these  motions  would  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  pointed  at  as  a  turncoat  by  the 
sturdy  Cavaliers  of  his  county.  The  Tory  who 
voted  against  those  motions  would  run  a  great 
risk  of  being  frowned  upon  at  Kensington. 

It  was  apparently  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  the  Whigs  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bill  declaring  all  the  laws  passed  by 
the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid  laws.  No  sooner 
had  this  bill  been  read  than  the  controversy  of 
the  preceding  spring  was  renewed.  The  Whigs 
were  joined  on  this  occasion  by  almost  all  those 
noblemen  who  were  connected  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  rigid  Tories,  with  Nottingham  at 
their  head,  professed  themselves  willing  to  en¬ 
act  that  every  statute  passed  in  1G89  should 
have  the  same  force  that  it  would  have  had  if  it 
had  been  passed  by  a  parliament  convoked  in  a 
regular  manner  :  but  nothing  would  induce 
them  "to  acknowledge  that  an  assembly  of  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  come  together  without 
authority  from  the  Great  Seal,  was  constitu¬ 
tionally  a  Parliament.  Few  questions  seem  to 
have  excited  stronger  passions  than  the  ques¬ 
tion,  practically  altogether  unimportant,  whe¬ 
ther  the  bill  should  or  should  not  be  declaratory. 
Nottingham,  always  upright  and  honourable, 
but  a  bigot  and  a  formalist,  was  on  this  subject 
singularly  obstinate  and  unreasonable.  In  one 
debate  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  decorum 
which  in  general  he  strictly  observed,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Black  Rod.*  After  much  wrangling, 
the  Whigs  carried  their  point  by  a  majority  of 
seven. f  Many  peers  signed  a  strong  protest 
written  by  Nottingham.  In  this  protest  the 
bill,  which  was  indeed  open  to  verbal  criticism, 
was  impolitely  described  as  being  neither  good 
English  nor  good  sense.  The  majority  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  protest  should  be  expunged ; 
aud  against  this  resolution  Nottingham  and  his 
followers  again  protested.  J  The  King  was  dis¬ 
pleased  by  the  pertinacity  of  his  Secretary  of 
State  ;  so  much  displeased  indeed  that  Notting¬ 
ham  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  the 
Seals :  but  the  dispute  was  soon  accommodated. 


*  Van  Citters,  April  8  (18),  1690.  % 

Van  Citters,  April  8(18);  Narcissus  LuTTrell  3  Diary. 
Lords’  Journals,  April  8  and  10,  1690 ;  Burnet,  ii.  11. 
Van  Citters,  Apnl  25  (May  5),  1690. 


William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of 
an  honest  man  in  a  dishonest  age.  The  very 
scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a  muti¬ 
neer  was  a  security  that  he  would  never  be  a 
traitor.? 

The  bill  went  down  to  the  Lower  House  ;  and 
it  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  there 
would  be  long  and  fierce  ;  but  a  single  speech 
settled  the  question.  Somers,  with  a  force  and 
eloquence  which  surprised  even  an  audience 
accustomed  to  hear  him  with  pleasure,  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  high 
Tories.  “  If  the  Convention,” — it  was  thus 
that  he  argued, — “was  not  a  Parliament,  how 
can  we  be  a  Parliament?  An  Act  of  Elizabeth 
provides  that  no  person  shall  sit  or  vote  in  this 
House  till  he  has  taken  the  old  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy.  Not  one  of  us  has  taken  that  oath. 
Instead  of  it,  we  have  all  taken  the  new  oath 
of  supremacy  which  the  late  Parliament  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  oath.  It  is  therefore  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  say  that  the  Acts  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  not  now  valid,  and  yet  to  ask  us  to 
enact  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  valid.  For 
either  they  already  are  so,  or  we  never  can 
make  them  so.”  This  reasoning,  which  was  in 
truth  as  unanswerable  as  that  of  Euclid,  brought 
the  debate  to  a  speedy  close.  The  bill  passed 
the  Commons  within  forty  eight  hours  after  it 
had  been  read  the  first  time.|| 

This  was  the  only  victory  won  by  the  Whigs 
during  the  whole  session.  They  complained 
loudly  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  military  government  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  Tories,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  heated  by  resentment,  not 
only  refused  to  censure  what  had  been  done, 
but  determined  to  express  publicly  and  for¬ 
mally  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having 
brought  in  so  many  churchmen  and  .turned  out 
so  many  schismatics.  An  address  of  thanks 
was  moved  by  Clarges,  member  for  Westmin¬ 
ster,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  Caer- 
marthen.  “The  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  City,”  said  Clarges,  “show  that 
His  Majesty  has  a  tender  care  of  us.  I  hope 
that  he  will  make  similar  alterations  in  every 
county  of  the  realm.”  The  minority  struggled 
hard.  “  Will  you  thank  the  King,”  they  said, 
“for  putting  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  ?  Some  of  those  whoa 
he  has  been  advised  to  entrust  with  military 
command  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
Others  were  well  known,  in  the  evil  days,  as 
stanch  jurymen,  who  were  sure  to  find  an  Ex- 
clusionist  guilty  on  any  evidence  or  no  evidence.” 
Nor  did  the  Whig  orators  refrain  from  using 
those  topics  on  which  all  factions  are  eloquent 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  which  all  factions 
are  but  too  ready  to  treat  lightly  in  the  hour  of 
prosperity.  “Let  us  not,”  they  said,  “pass  a 
vote  which  conveys  a  reflection  on  a  large  body 
of  our  countrymen,  good  subjects,  good  Protes¬ 
tants.  The  King  ought  to  be  the  head  of  his 
whole  people.  Let  us  not  make  him  the  head 
of  a  party.”  This  was  excellent  doctrine  ;  but 
it  scarcely  became  the  lips  of  men  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  opposed  the  Indemnity  Bill 

||  Commons’  Journals,  April  8  and  9,  1690;  Grey’a 
Debates;  Burnet,  ii.  42.  Van  Citters.  writing  on  the  Sth, 
mentions  that  a  great  straggle  in  the  Lower  House  tvaa 
expected. 
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and  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  Clause.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  five 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  six.* 

As  soon  as  the  numbers  had  been  announced, 
the  minority,  smarting  from  their  defeat,  brought 
forward  a  motion  which  caused  no  little  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  Tory  placemen.  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  Whigs  said,  was  drawn  in  terms 
far  too  lax.  It  might  exclude  from  public  em¬ 
ployment  a  few  honest  Jacobites  who  were 
generally  too  dull  to  be  mischievous  ;  but  it  was 
altogether  inefficient  as  a  means  of  binding  the 
supple  and  slippery  consciences  of  cunning 
priests,  who,  while  affecting  to  hold  the  Jesuits 
in  abhorrence,  were  proficients  in  that  immoral 
casuistry  which  was  the  woi'3t  part  of  Jesuitism. 
Some  grave  divines  had  openly  said,  others  had 
even  dared  to  write,  that  they  had  sworn  fealty 
to  William  in  a  sense  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  they  had  sworn  fealty  to  James. 
To  James  they  had  plighted  the  entire  faith 
which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  a  rightful  sove¬ 
reign  :  but,  when  they  promised  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  William,  they  meant  only  that  they 
would  not,  whilst  he  was  able  to  hang  them  for 
rebelling  or  conspiring  against  him,  run  any 
risk  of  being  hanged.  None  could  wonder  that 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  malecontent 
clergy  should  have  corrupted  the  malecontent 
laity.  When  Prebendaries  and  Rectors  were 
not  ashamed  to  avow  that  they  had  equivocated, 
in  the  very  act  of  kissing  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  attorneys  and 
taxgatherers  would  be  more  scrupulous.  The 
consequence  was  that  every  department  swarmed 
with  traitors ;  that  men  who  ate  the  King’s 
bread,  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues,  of 
victualling  his  ships,  of  clothing  his  soldiers,  of 
making  his  artillery  ready  for  the  field,  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  an  usurper,  and  of 
drinking  to  his  speedy  downfall.  Could  any 
government  be  safe  which  was  hated  and  be¬ 
trayed  by  its  own  servants?  And  was  not  the 
English  government  exposed  to  dangers  which, 
even  if  all  its  servants  were  true,  might  well 
excite  serious  apprehensions?  A  disputed  suc¬ 
cession,  war  with  France,  war  in  Scotland,  war 
in  Ireland,  was  not  all  this  enough  without 
treachery  in  every  arsenal  and  in  every  custom 
house?  There  must  be  an  oath  drawn  in  lan¬ 
guage  too  precise  to  be  explained  away,  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  no  Jacobite  could  repeat  without 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  perjuring  himself. 
Though  the  zealots  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  had  in  general  no  objection  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  William,  they  would  probably  not 
choose  to  abjure  James.  On  such  grounds  as 
these,  an  Abjuration  Bill  of  extreme  severity 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  proposed  to  enact  that  every  person  who 
held  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  spiritual, 
should,  on  paiu  of  deprivation,  solemnly  abjure 
the  exiled  King ;  that  the  oath  of  abjuration 
might  be  tendered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace 
to  any  subject  of  their  Majesties;  and  that,  if 
it  were  refused,  the  recusant  should  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  should  lie  there  as  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  obstinate. 


i.  *  Commons  Journals,  April  ‘24,  1690;  Prey’s  Debates. 


The  severity  of  this  last  provision  was  gene¬ 
rally  and  most  justly  blamed.  To  turn  every 
ignorant  meddling  magistrate  into  a  state  in¬ 
quisitor,  to  insist  that  a  plain  man,  who  lived 
peaceably,  who  obeyed  the  laws,  who  paid  his 
taxes,  who  had  never  held  and  who  did  not 
expect  ever  to  hold  any  office,  and  who  had 
never  troubled  his  bead  about  problems  of  po¬ 
litical  philosophy,  should  declare,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath,  a  decided  opinion  on  a 
point  about  which  the  most  learned  Doctors  of  , 
the  age  had  written  whole  libraries  of  contro¬ 
versial  books,  and  to  send  him  to  rot  in  a  gaol 
if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  swear,  would 
surely  have  been  the  height  of  tyranny.  The 
clause  which  required  public  functionaries  to 
abjure  the  deposed  King  was  not  open  to  the 
same  objections.  Yet  even  against  this  clause 
some  weighty  arguments  were  urged.  A  man, 
it  was  said,  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a 
sound  understanding  is  sufficiently  bound  by 
the  present  oath.  Every  such  man,  when  he 
swears  to  be  faithful  and  to  bear  true  allegiance 
to  King  William,  does,  by  necessary  implication, 
abjure  King  James.  There  may  doubtless  be 
among  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  even 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  some  per¬ 
sons  who  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  religion, 
and  who  are  ready  to  forswear  themselves  for 
lucre.  There  may  be  others  who  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  pernicious  habit  of  quibbling  away 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  and 
who  have  convinced  themselves  that  they  can 
innocently  make,  with  a  mental  reservation,  a 
promise  which  it  would  be  sinful  to  make  with¬ 
out  such  a  reservation.  Against  these  two 
classes  of  Jacobites  it  is  true  that  the  present 
test  affords  no  security.  But  will  the  new  test, 
will  any  test,  be  more  efficacious?  Will  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  no  conscience,  or  a  person  whose 
conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by  immoral  sophis¬ 
try,  hesitate  to  repeat  any  phrase  that  you  can 
dictate  ?  The  former  will  kiss  the  book"  with¬ 
out  any  scruple  at  all.  The  scruples  of  the 
latter  will  be  very  easily  removed.  He  now 
swears  allegiance  to  one  King  with  a  mental 
reservation.  He  will  then  abjure  the  other 
King  with  a  mental  reservation.  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of  lawgivers  will 
ever  devise  an  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of  casu¬ 
ists  will  not  evade.  What  indeed  is  the  value 
of  any  oath  in  such  a  matter?  Among  the 
many  lessons  which  the  troubles  cf  the  last 
generation  have  left  us  none  is  more  plain  than 
this,  that  no  form  of  words,  however  precise, 
no  imprecation,  however  awful,  ever  saved,  or 
ever  will  save,  a  government  from  destruction. 
Was  not  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
burned  by  the  common  hangman  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  tens  of  thousands  who  had  themselves 
subscribed  it  ?  Among  the  statesmen  and  war¬ 
riors  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  restoring 
Charles  the  Second,  how  many  were  there  who 
had  not  repeatedly  abjured  him  ?  Nay,  is  it 
not  well  known  that  some  of  those  persons 
boastfully  affirmed  that,  if  they  had  not  abjured 
him,  they  never  could  have  restored  him  ? 

The  debates  were  sharp  ;  and  the  issue  during 
a  short  time  seemed  doubtful :  for  some  of  the 
Tories  who  were  in  office  were  unwilling  to  give 
a  vote  which  might  be  thought  to  indicate  that 
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they  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  King  I 
whom  they  served.  William,  however,  took 
care  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  impose  a  new  test  on  his  subjects.  A  few 
words  from  him  decided  the  event  of  the  conflict. 
The  bill  was  rejected  thirty  six  hours  after  it 
had  been  brought  in  by  a  hundred  and  ninety 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  five.* 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Whigs  pertinaci¬ 
ously  returned  to  the  attack.  Having  failed  in 
one  House  they  renewed  the  battle  in  the  other. 
Five  days  after  the  Abjuration  Bill  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  another  Abjuration 
Bill,  somewhat  milder,  but  still  very  severe, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords. f  What  was 
now  proposed  was  that  no  person  should  sit  in 
either  House  of 'Parliament  or  hold  any  office, 
civil,  military,  or  judicial,  without  making  a 
declaration  that  he  would  stand  by  William  and 
Mary  against  James  and  James’s  adherents. 
Every  male  in  the  kingdom  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  to  make  the  same  decla¬ 
ration  before  a  certain  day.  If  he  failed  to  do 
so  he  was  to  pay  double  taxes  and  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the 
King  came  down  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He 
gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws,  unrobed, 
took  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  which  had  been 
placed  for  him,  and  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  debate.  To  the  general  surprise,  two 
noblemen  who  had  been  eminently  zealous  for 
the  Revolution  spoke  against  the  proposed  test. 
Lord  Wharton,  a  Puritan  who  had  fought  for 
the  Long  Parliament,  said,  with  amusing  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  he 'was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had 
lived  through  troubled  times,  that  he  had  taken 
a  great  many  oaths  in  his  day,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  that  he  had  not  kept  them  all.  He  prayed 
that  the  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  his  charge  ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
lay  any  more  saares  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the 
souls  of  his  neighbours.  The  Earl  of  Maccles¬ 
field,  the  captain  of  the  English  volunteers  who 
had  accompanied  William  from  Helvoetsluys  to 
Torbay,  declared  that  he  wa.°  much  in  the  same 
case  with  Lord  Wharton.  Marlborough  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill.  He  wondered,  he  said,  that  it 
should  be  opposed  by  Macclesfield,  who  had 
borne  so  pre-eminent  a  part  in  the  Revolution. 
Macclesfield,  irritated  by  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency,  retorted  with  terrible  severity:  “The 
noble  Earl,”  he  said,  “  exaggerates  the  share 
which  I  had  in  the  deliverance  of  our  country. 

I  was  ready,  indeed,  and  always  shall  be  ready, 
to  venture  my  life  in  defence  of  her  laws  and 
liberties.  But  there  are  lengths  to  which,  even 
for  the  sake  of  her  laws  and  liberties,  I  could 
never  go.  I  only  rebelled  against  a  bad  King : 


•Commons’  Journals,  April  24,  25,  and  26;  Grey’s 
Debates;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary.  Narcissus  is  un¬ 
usually  angry.  He  calls  the  bill  “  a  perfect  trick  of  the 
fanatics  to  turn  out  the  Bishops  and  most  of  the  Church 
of  England  Clergy.”  In  a  Whig  pasquinade  entitled  “  A 
speech  iuteuded  to  have  been  spoken  on  the  Triennial  Bill, 
on  Jan.  28,"  1692-9-3,  the  King  is  said  to  have  “  browbeaten 
the  Abjuration  Bill.” 

f  Lords’  Journals,  May  1,  1690.  This  Bill  is  among  the 
Archives  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Burnet  contounds  it  with 
the  bill  which  the  Commons  had  rejected  in  the  preceding 


there  were  those  who  did  much  more.”  Marl¬ 
borough,  though  not  easily  discomposed,  could 
not  but  feel  the  edge  of  this  sarcasm  :  William 
looked  displeased  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
House  was  troubled  and  gloomy.  It  was  resolved 
by  fifty  one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill  should 
be  committed;  and  it  was  committed,  but  never 
reported.  After  many  hard  struggles  between 
the  Whigs  headed  by  Shrewsbury,  and  the  To¬ 
ries  headed  by  Caermarthen,  it  was  so  much 
mutilated  that  it  retained  little  more  than  its 
name,  and  did  not  seem  to  those  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  be  worth  any  further  contest.  J 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed 
by  a  communication  from  the  King.  Caermar¬ 
then  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  parchment  signed  by  William.  It 
was  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offences. 

Between  an  Act  of  Grace  originating  with  the 
Sovereign  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating 
with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  there  are  some 
remarkable  distinctions.  An  Act  of  Indemnity 
passes  through  all  the  stages  through  which 
other  laws  pass,  and  may,  during  its  progress, 
be  amended  by  either  House.  An  Act  of  Grace 
is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  is 
read  only  once  by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the 
Commons,  and  must  be  either  rejected  altoge¬ 
ther  or  accepted  as  it  stands.  §  William  had  not 
ventured  to  submit  such  an  Act  to  the  preceding 
Parliament.  But  in  the  new  Parliament  he  wat 
certain  of  a  majority.  The  minority  gave  no 
trouble.  The  stubborn  spirit  which  had,  during 
two  sessions,  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity  had  been  at  length  broken  by  de¬ 
feats  and  humiliations.  Both  Houses  stood  up 
uncovered  while  the  Act  of  Grace  was  read, 
and  gave  their  sanction  to,  it  without  one  dis¬ 
sentient  voice. 

There  would  not  have  been  this  unanimity 
had  not  a  few  great  criminals  been  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  the  surviving  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  had  sate  on  Charles 
the  First.  With  these  ancient  men  were  joined 
the  two  nameless  executioners  who  had  done 
their  office,  with  masked  faces,  on  the  scaffold 
before  the  Banqueting  House.  None  knew  who 
they  were,  or  of  what  rank.  It  was  probable 
that  they  had  been  long  dead.  Yet  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  declare  that,  if  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  forty  one  years,  they  should 
be  discovered,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  their  great  crime.  Perhaps  it 
would  hardly  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
mention  these  men,  if  the  animosities  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  not  been  rekindled  by 
the  recent  appearance  of  Ludlow  in  England 
About  thirty  of  the  agents  of  the  tyranny  of 


week,  Ralph,  who  saw  that  BurDet  had  committed  » 
blunder,  but  did  not  see  what  the  blunder  was,  has,  i? 
trying  to  correct  it,  added  several  blunders  of  his  own :  and 
the  Oxford  editor  of  Burnet  has  beeu  misled  by  Ralph. 

x  Lords’  Journals,  May  2  and  3,  1G90;  Van  Citters,  .May 
2;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Burnet,  ii.  44;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth’s  note.  The  changes  made  by  the  Committee 
may  be  seen  on  the  bill  in  the  Archives  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

\  These  distinctions  were  much  discussed  at  the 
Van  Citters,  May  20  (30),  1690. 
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Tames  were  left  to  the  law.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  all  political  offences,  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  signature  was  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  with  a  general  ob¬ 
livion.*  Even  the  criminals  who  were  by  name 
excluded  bad  little  *'  Many  of  them  were 

in  foreign  countries ;  ami  those  who  were  in 
England  were  well  assured  that,  unless  they 
committed  some  new  fault,  they  would  not  be 
molested. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William 
alone ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest 
titles  to  renown.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  Revolution,  every  victory  gained 
by  either  party  had  been  followed  by  a  sangui¬ 
nary  proscription.  When  the  Roundheads  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Cavaliers,  when  the  Cavaliers 
triumphed  over  the  Roundheads,  when  the  fable 
of  the  Popish  plot  gave  the  ascendency  to  the 
Whigs,  when  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the  Tories, 
blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood  had 
flowed.  Every  great  explosion  and  every  great 
recoil  of  public  feeling  had  been  accompanied 
by  severities  which,  at  the  time,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  faction  loudly  applauded,  but  which,  on  a 
calm  review,  history  and  posterity  have  con¬ 
demned.  No  wise  and  humane  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  political  opinions,  now  mentions 
without  reprehension  the  death  either  of  Laud 
or  of  Yane,  either  of  Stafford  or  of  Russell. 
Of  the  alternate  butcheries  the  last  and  the 
worst  Is  that  which  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  names  of  James  and  Jeffreys.  But  it 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  last,  perhaps 
it  might  not  have  been  the  worst,  if  William 
had  not  had  the  virtue  and  the  firmness  reso¬ 
lutely  to  withstand  the  importunity  of  his  most 
zealous  adherents.  These  men  were  bent  on 
exacting  a  terrible  retribution  for  all  they  had 
undergone  during  seven  disastrous  years.  The 
scaffold  of  Sidney,  the  gibbet  of  Cornish,  the 
stake  at  which  Elizabeth  Gaunt  had  perished  in 
the  flames  for  the  crime  of  harbouring  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  the  porches  of  the  Somersetshire  churches 
surmounted  by  the  skulls  and  quarters  of  mur¬ 
dered  peasants,  the  holds  of  those  Jamaica 
ships  from  which  every  day  the  carcass  of  some 
prisoner  dead  of  thirst  and  foul  air  had  been 
flung  to  the  sharks,  all  these  things  were  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  party  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  made,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  the 
State.  Some  chiefs  of  that  party  had  redeemed 
their  necks  by  paying  heavy  ransom.  Others 
had  languished  long  in  Newgate.  Others  had 
starved  and  shivered,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
garrets  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  natural  that  in 
the  day  of  their  power  and  prosperity  they 
should  wish  to  inflict  some  part  of  what  they 
had  suffered.  During  a  whole  year  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  scheme  of  revenge.  They  succeeded 
in  defeating  Indemnity  Bill  after  Indemnity  Bill. 
Nothing  stood  between  them  and  their  victims, 
but  William’s  immutable  resolution  that  the 
glory  of  the  great  deliverance  which  he  had 


]  wrought  should  not  be  sullied  by  cruelty.  Ih. 
clemency  was  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  no-, 
the  clemency  of  an  ostentatious  man,  or  of  a 
sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy  tempered  man. 
It  was  cold,  unconciliating,  inflexible.  It  pro¬ 
duced  no  fine  stage  effects.  It  drew  on  him  the 
savage  invectives  of  those  whose  malevolent 
passions  he  refused  to  satisfy.  It  won  for  him 
no  gratitude  from  those  who  owed  to  him  for¬ 
tune,  liberty  and  life.  While  the  violent  Whigs 
railed  at  bis  lenity,  the  agents  of  the  fallen  go¬ 
vernment.  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  safe, 
instead  of  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  him, 
reproached  him  in  insulting  language  with  the 
mercy  which  he  had  extended  to  them.  His  Act 
of  Grace,  they  said,  had  completely  refuted  his 
Declaration.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if 
there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  charges  which 
he  had  brought  against  the  late  government, 
he  would  have  granted  impunity  to  the  guilty’ 
It  was  now  acknowledged  by  himself,  under 
his  own  hand,  that  the  stories  by  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  deluded  the  nation  and  driven 
away  the  royal  family  were  mere  calumnies  de¬ 
vised  to  serve  a  turn.  The  turn  had  been 
served;  and  the  accusations  by  which  he  had 
inflamed  the  public  mind  to  madness  were  coolly 
withdrawn. -j-  But  none  of  these  things  moved 
him.  He  had  done  well.  He  had  risked  hia 
popularity  with  men  who  had  been  his  warmest 
admirers,  in  order  to  give  repose  and  security 
to  men  by  whom  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
without  a  curse.  Nor  had  he  conferred  a  less 
benefit  on  those  whom  he  had  disappointed  of 
their  revenge  than  on  those  whom  he  had  pro¬ 
tected.  If  he  had  saved  one  faction  from  a  pro¬ 
scription,  he  had  saved  the  other  from  th* 
reaction  which  such  a  proscription  would  inevi¬ 
tably  have  produced.  If  his  people  did  not 
justly  appreciate  his  policy,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  He  had  discharged  his  duty  by 
them.  He  feared  no  obloquy;  and  he  wanted 
no  thanks. 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed.  The  King  then  informed  the  Houses 
that  his  visit  io  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  de¬ 
layed,  that  he  had  therefore  determined  to  proso 
rogue  them,  and  that,  unless  some  unexpected 
emergency  made  their  advice  and  assistance 
necessary  to  him,  he  should  not  call  them  again 
from  their  homes  till  the  next  winter.  “  Then,” 
he  said,  “  I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  have  a  happy  meeting.” 

The  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  providing 
that,  whenever  he  should  go  out  of  England,  it 
should  be  lawful  for  Mary  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  in  his  name  and 
her  own.  It  was  added  that  he  should  never¬ 
theless,  during  his  absence,  retain  all  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Some  objections  were  made  to  this 
arrangement.  Here,  it  was  said,  were  two 
supreme  powers  in  one  State.  A  public  func¬ 
tionary  might  receive  diametrically  opposite 
orders  from  the  King  and  the  Queen,  and  might 
not  know  which  to  obey.  The  objection  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  speculatively  just ;  but  there 


*  Stat.  2  TV .  &  M.fess.  1,  c.  10. 


f  "Roger  North  was  one  of  the  many  mat  ©contents  who 
W9re  never  tired  of  harping  on  this  string. 
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was  such  perfect  confidence  and  affection  be¬ 
tween  the  royal  pair  that  no  practical  incon¬ 
venience  was  to  be  apprehended.* 

As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  prospects 
of  William  were  much  more  cheering  than  they 
had  been  a  few  months  earlier.  The  activity 
with  which  he  had  personally  urged  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  had 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect.  The  nerves 
of  the  government  were  new  strung.  In  every 
department  of  the  military  administration  the 
iutluence  of  a  vigorous  mind  was  perceptible. 
Abundant  supplies  of  food,  clothing  and  medi¬ 
cine,  very  different  in  quality  from  those  which 
Shales  had  furnished,  were  sent  across  Saint 
George’s  Channel.  A  thousand  baggage  wag¬ 
gons  had  been  made  or  collected  with  great 
expedition  ;  and,  during  some  weeks,  the  road 
between  London  and  Chester  was  covered  with 
them.  Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  sent  to 
fill  the  chasms  which  pestilence  had  made  in 
the  English  ranks.  Fresh  regiments  from  Scot¬ 
land,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland 
had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast.  The  uni¬ 
forms  and  arms  of  the  new  comers  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  the  potent  influence  of  the  master’s  eye. 
With  the  British  battalions  were  interspersed 
several  hardy  bands  of  German  and  Scandina¬ 
vian  mercenaries.  Before  the  end  of  May  the 
English  force  in  Ulster  amounted  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  fighting  men.  A  few  more  troops  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores  were  on 
board  of  a  fleet  which  lay  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  which  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor  as 
Boon  as  the  King  was  on  board,  j- 

James  ought  to  have  made  an  equally  good 
of  the  time  during  which  his  army  had  been 
in  winter  quarters.  Strict  discipline  and  regu¬ 
lar  drilling  might,  in  the  interval  between  No¬ 
vember  and  May,  have  turned  the  athletic  and 
enthusiastic  peasants  who  were  assembled 
under  his  standard  into  good  soldiers.  But 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  Court  of  Dublin 
was,  during  that  season  of  inaction,  busied 
with  dice  and  claret,  love  letters  and  challenges. 

The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  indeed  not  very 
brilliant.  The  whole  number  of  coaches  which 
could  be  mustered  there,  those  of  the  King  and 
of  the  French  Legation  included,  did  not  amount 
to  forty.  I  But  though  there  was  little  splen¬ 
dour  there  was  much  dissoluteness.  Grave  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  shook  their  heads  and  said  that 
the  Castle  did  not  look  like  the  palace  of  a 
King  who  gloried  in  bein^  the  champion  of  the 
Church. \  The  military  administration  was  as 
deplorable  as  ever.  The  cavalry  indeed  was, 
by  the  exertions  of  some  gallant  officers,  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But  a  regiment 
of  infantry  differed  in  nothing  but  name  from 
a  large  gang  of  dtapparees.  Indeed  a  gang  of 


*  Stat.  2  W.  &  M.  sess.  1,  c.  6 ;  Grey’s  Debates,  April  29, 
May  1,  6,  6,  7,  1090. 

}  Story's  Impartial  History;  Narcissus  Luttqell’s  Diary. 
Avaux,  Jan.  15  (25),  1090. 

J  Mucurin?  lixcidium.  This  most  curious  work  has  been 
recently  edited  with  great  care  and  diligence  by  Mr. 
O’Callaghan.  I  owe  so  much  to  his  learning  and  industry 
that  I  most  readily  excuse  the  national  partiality  which 
sometimes,  I  cannot  but  think,  perverts  his  judgment. 
When  I  quote  the  Mara  rise  lixcidiutn.  I  always  quote  the 
Latin  tost.  The  Jingiish  version  is,  I  am  convinced, 


R.apparees  gave  less  annoyance  to  peaceable 
citizens,  and  more  annoyance  to  the  enemy, 
than  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Avaux  strongly 
represented,  in  a  memorial  which  he  delivered 
to  James,  the  abuses  which  made  the  Irish  foot 
a  curse  and  a  scandal  to  Ireland.  Whole  com¬ 
panies,  said  the  ambassador,  quit  their  colours 
on  the  line  of  march  and  wander  to  right  and 
left  pillaging  and  destroying:  the  soldier  takes 
no  care  of  his  arms  :  the  officer  never  troubles 
himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  arms  are  in 
good  order :  the  consequence  is  that  one  man 
in  every  three  has  lost  his  musket,  and  that 
another  man  in  every  three  has  a  musket  that 
will  not  go  off.  Avaux  adjured  the  King  to 
prohibit  marauding,  to  give  orders  that  the 
troops  should  be  regularly  exercised,  and  to 
punish  every  officer  who  suffered  his  men  to 
neglect  their  weapons  and  accoutrements.  If 
these  things  were  done,  Ilis  Majesty  might  hope 
to  have,  in  the  approaching  spring,  an  army 
with  which  the  enemy  would  be  unable  to  con¬ 
tend.  This  was  good  advice:  but  James  was 
so  far  from  taking  it  that  he  would  hardly  lis¬ 
ten  to  it  with  patience.  Before  he  had  heard 
eight  lines  read  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  ambassador  of  exaggeration.  “  This 
paper,  Sir,”  said  Avaux,  “is  not  written  to 
be  published.  It  is  meant  solely  for  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  information  ;  and,  in  a  paper  meant 
solely  for  Your  Majesty’s  information,  flattery 
and  disguise  would  be  out  of  place :  but  1 
will  not  persist  in  reading  what  is  so  disagree¬ 
able.”  “Go  on,”  said  James  very  angrily; 
“  I  will  hear  the  whole.”  lie  gradually  be¬ 
came  calmer,  took  the  memorial,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contained.  But  his  promise  was  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  || 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece 
with  his  military  administration.  His  one  fiscal 
resource  was  robbery,  direct  or  indirect.  Every 
Protestant  who  had  remained  in  any  part  of  the 
three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  was  robbed 
directly,  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  money 
out  of  his  strong  box,  drink  out  of  his  cellars, 
fuel  from  his  turf  stack,  and  clothes  from  his 
wardrobe.  lie  was  robbed  indirectly  by  a  new 
issue  of  counters,  smaller  in  size  and  baser  in 
material  than  any  which  had  yet  borne  the 
image  and  superscription  of  James.  Even 
brass  had  begun  to  be  scarce  at  Dublin  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  assistance  from  Lewis, 
who  charitably  bestowed  on  his  ally  an  old 
cracked  piece  of  cannon  to  be  coined  into 
crowns  and  shillings.  If 

But  the  French  king  had  determined  to  send 
over  succours  of  a  very  different  kind!  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  into  his  own  service,  and  to  form 
by  the  best  discipline  then  known  in  the  world, 


merely  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  a  very  ■aiV.ese 
and  imperfect  translation. 

|1  Avaux,  Nov.  14  (24),  16S9. 

Louvois  writes  to  Avaux.  Dec.  20  (Jan.  5),  16S9-90: 
“  Connne  le  ltoy  a  veu  par  vos  lettres  que  le  Hoy  d’Angle- 
terre  craiguoit  de  mauquer  de  cuivre  pour  fnire  de  la 
monnuye,  Sa  Majeste  a  donne  orilre  que  l'on  mist  sur  le 
bastiment  qui  portera  cette  lettro  uue  piece  de  canon  du 
calibre  de  deux  qui  est  eventue.  de  laquelle  ceux  qui 
travaillent  it  la  tnonnoye  du  Hoy  d’Angleturre  pourrunt  so 
servir  pour  continuer  it  faire  do  la  monnuye.” 
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four  Irish  remiments.  They  -were  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Macarthy,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Newton  Butler. 
His  wounds  had  been  healed  ;  and  he  had  re¬ 
gained  his  liberty  by  violating  his  parole.  This 
disgraceful  breach  of  faith  he  had  made  more 
disgraceful  by  paltry  tricks  and  sophistical  ex¬ 
cuses  which  would  have  become  a  Jesuit  better 
than  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  Lewis  was 
willing  that  the  Irish  regiments  should  be  sent 
to  him  in  rags  and  unarmed,  and  insisted  only 
that  the  men  should  be  stout,  and  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  should  not  be  bankrupt  traders  and  dis¬ 
carded  lacqueys,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  good 
family  who  had  seen  service.  In  return  for 
these  troops,  who  were  in  number  not  quite 
four  thousand,  he  undertook  to  send  to  Ireland 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  excellent 
French  infantry,  who  were  likely  in  a  day  of 
battle  to  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  kernes  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  together.* 
One  great  error  he  committed.  The  army 
which  he  was  sending  to  assist  James,  though 
small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  army  of 
Flanders  or  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
destined  for  a  service  on  which  the  fate  of  Eu¬ 
rope  might  depend,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  commanded  by  a  general  of  eminent  abili¬ 
ties.  There  was  no  want  of  such  generals  in 
the  French  service.  But  James  and  his  Queen 
begged  hard  for  Lauzun,  and  carried  this  point 
agaiust  the  strong  representations  of  Avaux, 
against,  the  advice  of  Lonvois,  and  against  the 
judgment  of  Lewis  himself. 

When  Lauzun  went  to  the  cabinet  of  Lonvois 
to  receive  instructions,  the  wise  minister  held 
language  which  showed  how  little  confidence  he 
felt  in  the  vain  and  eccentric  knight  errant. 
“  Do  not,  for  God’s  sake,  suffer  yourself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  your  desire  of  fighting.  Put 
all  your  glory  in  tiring  the  English  out ;  and, 
above  all  things,  maintain  strict  discipline.”-j- 
Not  only  was  the  appointment  of  Lauzun  in 
itself  a  bad  appointment :  but,  in  order  that 
one  man  might  fill  a  post  for  which  he  was 
unfit,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  men  from 
posts  for  which  they  were  eminently  fit.  Im¬ 
moral  and  hardhearted  as  Rosen  and  Avaux 
were,  Roseu  was  a  skilful  captain,  and  Avaux 
was  a  skilful  politician.  Though  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  avert 
the  doom  of  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  they 
might  have  been  able  to  protract  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  evidently  for  the  interest  of  France 
that  the  contest  should  be  protracted.  But  it 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  the  old  general 


*  Louvois  to  Avaux,  Nov.  1(11),  16S9.  The  force  sent 
by  Lewis  to  Ireland  appears  by  the  lists  at  the  French  War 
Office  to  have  amounted  to  seven  thousand  two  huudred 
and  ninety  one  men  of  all  ranks.  At  the  French  War 
Office  is  a  letter  from  Marshal  d'KstrSes  who  saw  the  four 
Irish  regiments  soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Brest.  lie 
describes  thrm  as**mal  chausses,  mal  vetus.  et  n'avant 
point  d  uniftrmp  dans  leurs  habits,  si  ce  n'est  qu’ils  sont 
tous  fort  mi.avais.”  A  very  exact  account  of  M&carthy’g 
breach  of  parole  will  be  found  in  Mr.  O'Callnghan's  History 
of  the  Irish  Brigades.  I  am  sorry  that  a  writer  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much  should  try  to  vindicate  conduct  which,  as 
described  by  himself,  was  in  the  highest  decree  dishon¬ 
ourable. 

f  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  May  28  (June  7),  and  June  16  (26), 
1690.  at  the  French  War  Office. 

J  See  the  later  letters  of  Avaux. 


to  put  bim  under  the  orders  of  Lauzun :  and 
between  the  ambassador  and  Lauzun  there  was 
such  an  enmity  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  act  cordially  together.  Both  Rosen  aD  2 
Avaux,  therefore,  were,  with  many  soothing 
assurances  of  royal  approbation  and  favour, 
recalled  to  France.  They  sailed  from  Cork 
early  in  the  spring  by  the  fleet  which  had  con¬ 
veyed  Lauzun  thither.  J  Lauzun  no  sooneT 
landed  than  he  found  that,  though  he  had  been 
long  expected*  nothing  bad  been  prepared  for 
his  reception.  No  lodgings  had  been  provided 
for  his  men,  no  place  of  security  for  his  stores, 
no  horses,  no  carriages. §  His  troops  had  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  long  march  through 
a  desert  before  they  arrived  at  Dublin.  At 
Dublin,  indeed,  they  found  tolerable  accommo¬ 
dation.  They  were  billeted  on  Protestants, 
lived  at  free  quarter,  had  plenty  of  bread,  and 
threepence  a  day.  Lauzun  was  appointed  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Castle. ||  His  salary 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
eight  thousand  Jacobuses,  equivalent  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  a  year.  This  sura 
James  offered  to  pay,  not  in  the  brass  which 
bore  his  own  effigy,  but  in  French  gold.  But 
Lauzun,  among  whose  faults  avarice  had  no 
place,  refused  to  fill  his  own  coffers  from  an 
almost  empty  treasury.^ 

On  him  and  on  the  Frenchmen  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  the  misery  of  the  Irish  people  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  Irish  government  produced 
an  effect  which  they  found  it  difficult  to 
describe.  Lauzun  wrote  to  Louvois  that  the 
Court  and  the  whole  kingdom  were  in  a  state 
not  to  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  had  always 
lived  in  well  governed  countries.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  chaos,  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  whole  business  of  all  the 
public  functionaries  was  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  to  plunder  the  government  and  the 
people.  After  he  had  been  about  a  month  at 
the  Castle,  he  declared  that , he.  would  not  go 
through  such  another  month  for  all  the  world.  Hi3 
ablest  officers  confirmed  his  testimony.**  One 
of  them,  indeed,  was  so  unjust  as  to  represent 
the  people  of  Ireland  not  merely  as  ignorant 
and  idle,  which  they  were,  but  as  hopelessly 
stupid  and  unfeeling,  which  they  assuredly  were 
not.  The  English  policy,  he  said,  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  brutalised  them,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  called  human  beings.  They  were  insensible 
to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises  and  threats. 
And  yet  it  was  pity  of  them  :  for  they  were 
physically  the  finest  race  of  men  in  the  world. f-f- 


5  Avaux  to  Louvois.  March  14  (24),  1690;  Lauzun  to 
Louvois,  March  23  (April  3). 

5  Storv’s  Impartial  History;  Lauzuh  to  Louvois,  May 
20  (  30),  1690. 

II  Lauzuu  to  Louvois,  May  28  (June  7),  1690. 

**  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  April  2  (12),  May  10  (20),  1690.  La 
Hoguette,  who  held  the  rank  of  Marechal  de  Camp,  wrota 
to  Louvois  to  the  same  effect  about  the  same  time. 

ft  “  La  politique  des  Anglois  a  ote  de  teuir  ces  peuples  cy 
eomme  des  eiclaTes.  et  si  has  qu'il  ne  leur  estoit  pas  permis 
d’apprendre  d  lire  et  a  ccrire.  Cela  les  a  reudu  si  bestes 
qu'ils  n’ont  presque  poiut  d'humanito.  ltien  ne  les  esmeut. 
Iis  sont  peu  semsibles  d  Thonneur;  et  les  meuaces  ne  les 
estonnent  point.  L’interest  merne  ne  les  peut  engager  au 
travail.  Ce  sont  pourtant  les  gens  du  monde  les  mieux 
faits.” — Dosgrigny  to  Louvois,  May  27  (June  6),  1090. 
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By  this  time  Shcomberg  had  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  auspiciously.  He  had  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  taken  Charlemont,  the  last  important 
fastness  which  the  Irish  occupied  in  Ulster. 
But  the  great  work  of  reconquering  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  the  island  he  deferred  till 
William  should  arrive.  William  meanwhile  was 
busied  in  making  arrangements  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  defence  of  England  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  well  knew  that  the  Jacobites  were 
on  the  alert.  They  had  not  till  very  lately  been 
an  united  and  organized  faction.  There  had 
been,  to  use  Melfort’sphrase,  numerous  gangs, 
which  were  all  in  communication  with  James 
at  Dublin  Castle,  or  with  Mary  of  Modena  at 
Saint  Germains,  but  which  had  no  connection 
with  each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  trust 
each  other.*  But  since  it  had  been  known  that 
the  usurper  was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
that  his  sceptre  would  be  left  in  a  female  hand, 
these  gangs  had  been  drawing  close  together, 
and  had  begun  to  form  one  extensive  confede¬ 
racy.  Clarendon,  who  had  refused  the  oaths, 
and  Aylesbury,  who  had  dishonestly  taken 
them,  were  among  the  chief  traitors.  Dart¬ 
mouth,  though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
sovereigns  who  were  in  possession,  was  one  of 
their  most  active  enemies,  and  undertook  what 
may  be  called  the  maritime  department  of  the 
plot.  His  mind  was  constantly  occupied  by 
schemes,  disgraceful  to  an  English  seaman,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  fleets  and  arse¬ 
nals.  He  was  in  close  communication  with 
some  naval  officers,  who,  though  they  served 
the  new  government,  served  it  sullenly  and  with 
half  a  heart ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  by 
promising  these  men  ample  rewards,  and  by  art¬ 
fully  inflaming  the  jealous  animosity  with  which 
they  regarded  the  Dutch  flag,  he  should  prevail 
on  them  to  desert  and  to  carry  their  ships  into 
some  French  or  Irish  port.f 

The  conduct  of  1'enn  was  scarcely  less  scan¬ 
dalous.  He  was  a  zealous  and  busy  Jacobite; 
nnd  his  new  way  of  life  was  even  more  un¬ 
favourable  than  his  late  way  of  life  had  been 
to  moral  purity.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be 
at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and  a  courtier:  but 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  con¬ 
sistent  Quaker  and  a  conspirator.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  relate  that  Penn,  while  professing  to 
consider  even  defensive  war  as  sinful,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into 
the  heart  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  to  in¬ 
form  James  that  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  and  that,  if  England  were  now 
invaded  from  France  or  from  Ireland,  the  num- 


*  See  Melfort's  Letters  to  James,  written  in  October, 
1689.  They  are  among  the  Nairne  Papers,  and  were 
printed  by  Macpberson. 

f  JJfe  of  James,  ii.  443,450;  and  trials  of  Ashton  and 
Preston. 

X  Avaux  wrote  thus  to  Lewis  on  the  6th  of  June,  1689: 
“II  nous  est  venu  des  nouvelles  assez  considerables 
d’Angleierre  et  d’Escosse.  Je  me  donne  l’honneur  d’en 
envoy er  des  m£  moires  a  vostre  Majeste,  tels  quo  je  les  ay 
receus  du  Hoy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Le  commencement 
des  nouvelles  dattties  d’Angleterre  est  la  copie  d’une  lettre 
de  M.  Pen.  quo  j’ay  veue  en  original.”  The  Mcmoire  des 
Nouvelles  d’Angleterre  et  d’Escosse,  which  was  sent  with 
this  dispatch,  begins  with  the  following  sentences,  which 
must  have  been  part  of  Penn’s  letter :  “  Le  Prince  d’ Orange 
commence  d’estre  fort  d£goutte  de  Pliumeur  des  Anglois; 
et  la  face  des  choses  change  bien  viste,  selon  la  nature  des 
Insulaircs;  et  sa  saute  est  fort  mauvaisc.  II  y  a  un  nuage 
qui  commence  A  se  former  au  nord  des  deux  royaumes, 
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her  of  Royalists  would  appear  to  be  greater 
than  ever.  Avaux  thought  this  letter  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  to 
Lewis.  J  A  good  effect,  the  shrewd  ambassador 
wrote,  had  been  produced,  by  this  and  similar 
communications,  on  the  mind  of  King  James. 
His  Majesty  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  could 
recover  his  dominions  only  sword  in  hand.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  it  should  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  the  great  preacher  of  peace  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
tyrant. 2  Penn’s  proceedings  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  government.  Warrants 
had  been  out  against  him;  and  he  had  been 
taken  into  custody;  but  the  evidence  against 
him  had  not  been  such  as  would  support  a 
charge  of  high  treason  :  he  had,  as,  with  all  hi* 
faults,  he  deserved  fo  have,  many  friends  in 
every  party ;  he  therefore  soon  regained  his 
liberty,  and  returned  to  his  plots.  || 

But  the  chief  conspirator  was  Richard  Gra¬ 
ham,  Viscount  Preston,  who  had,  in  the  late 
reign,  been  Secretary  of  State.  Though  a  peer 
in  Scotland,  he  was  only  a  baronet  in  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  from  Saint  Germains 
an  English  patent  of  nobility  ;  but  the  pator.t 
bore  a  date  posterior  to  that  flight  which  the 
Convention  had  pronounced  an  abdication. 
The  Lords  had,  therefore,  not  only  refused  to 
admit  him  to  a  share  of  their  privileges,  but 
had  sent  him  to  prison  for  presuming  to  call 
himself  one  of  their  order.  He  had,  however, 
by  humbling  himself,  and  b}r  withdrawing  his 
claim,  obtained  his  liberty. If  Though  the  sub¬ 
missive  language  which  he  had  condescended  to 
use  on  this  occasion  did  not  indicate  a  spirit 
prepared  for  martyrdom,  he  was  regarded  by 
his  party,  and  by  the  world  in  general,  as  a 
man  of  courage  and  honour.  He  still  retained 
the  seals  of  his  office,  and  was  still  considered 
by  the  adherents  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  as  the  real  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
in  high  favour  with  Lewis,  at  whose  court  ho 
had  formerly  resided,  and  had,  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  been  intrusted  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  with  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
political  purposes.** 

While  Preston  was  consulting  in  the  capital 
with  the  other  heads  of  the  faction,  the  rustic 
Jacobites  were  laying  in  arms,  holding  mus¬ 
ters,  and  forming  themselves  into  companies, 
troops,  and  regiments.  There  were  alarming 
symptoms  in  Worcestershire.  In  Lancashiro 
many  gentlemen  had  received  commissions 
signed  by  James,  called  themselves  colonels 
and  captains,  and  made  out  long  lists  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates.  Letters 

ou  If  Roy  a  beaucoup  d’amis,  ce  qui  donne  beaucoup  d'in 
quietude  aux  principaux  amis  du  Prince  d’Orange,  qn;, 
estant  riches,  commencent  4  estre  persuadez  que  ce  p.  ra 
Teepee  qui  decidera  de  leur  sort,  ce  qu’ils  out  taut  tache 
d’eviter.  Ils  apprehendent  une  invasion  d’lrlande  et  <14 
France ;  et  en  ce  cas  le  Roy  aura  plus  d’amis  que  jamais.'’ 

1  44  Le  bon  effet,  Sire,  que  ces  lettres  d’Escosse  etd’Angle- 
terre  ont  produit,  est  qu’elles  ont  enfin  persuade  le  Roy- 
d'Angleterre  qn’il  ne  recouvrera  scs  estats  que  les  arnica 
a  la  maiu  ;  et  ce  n’est  pas  peu  de  Pen  avoir  convaincu.” 

||  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  1  (11),  1689. 
Van  Citters  calls  Penn,  “den  bekenden  Archquaker.” 

U  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,  and  the 
Lords’  Journals  of  Nov.  11, 12,  and  27,  1<  89. 

**  1  )ne  remittance  of  two  thousand  pistoles  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Croissy  to  Avaux,  Fdb.  16  (26),  1689.  James, 
in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  26, 1689,  directs  Preston  to  consider 
himself  as  still  Secretary,  notwithstanding  Melfort's  ap¬ 
pointment. 
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Yorkshire  br  ht  news  that  large  1 

good 

. n  s^n  on  tbc  moors  near 

EuMKsborough.  Letters  from  Newcastle  gave 
an  account  of  a  groat  match  at  football  which 
Nor  tin  1  was 

suspected  to  lave  boon  a  pretext  for  a  gather- 
i:  c  of  ti.o  V:  cted.  In  the  crowd,  it  was 
saui.  wire  a  hundred  audfiftyhorseineuwe.il 
i".  anted  and  ariued,  of  whom  many  were  Pa¬ 
pists 

Meantime  rackets  of  letters  full  of  treason 
.  coos  pass  .  iss  g  between 

K . t  ■  ....... 

S<  .  e  honest 

.  ns  but  others  were  metre  i  ries, 

a:.  1  t:  vfiieked  in  the  secret#  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers- *  * 

Of  these  double  traitors  the  most  remarkable 
■  Fuller.  This  man  has  himself 

t,  1  I  us  that,  when  he  was  very  vouug.  he  fell  in 
with  a  pamphlet  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  flagitious  life  and  horrible  death  of  i’an- 
gina 

iro:  he  devoured  the  book:  he  almost  got  it 
...  .  s  was  soon  st 

after  V.r.trte.i.  by  a  strange  presentiment  that 
rest  .  .  .  I  :  .  a  wretched 
.  I  .  .  st  •  a  had  so  eager)} 

rea  l  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 

i:\  sreet  of  dying  in.  Newgate,  with  a  back 
flayed  an  i  an  eye  knocked  out,  would  not  have 

very  a . re  But* q  ence  ] 

ire  s  a  distempe  In  Is  r 
which  ticti  riety.  even  when  accompanied  with 
-  .  .  ns  a  r resist 

■  .  .  -  -  .  F  ullei 

e  .  .  ...  (  perhaps  surpass 

tie  was  bred  a  Kent  an  Catholic,  and  was  page 
to  l.sdy  MollVrt,  when  Lady  Melfort  shone  at 
'' hitchali  :,s  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the 
train  of  Mary  of  Modena.  After  the  Kero- 
wad  his  1  -  ss  France, 
was  repeatedly  employed,  in  delicate  ar.d  peril- 
.  ...  .-  ss  $,  and  was  thought  S 
i  dt  Ism  .  ... 

Stuart.  In 
....  ,  eys  to 

new  g.'versuaent,  and  had  abjured  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  The  honour,  if 

i  worth¬ 
less  Papist  .  ess  Ft  ■ 

Bribed,  ' .  to  the 

l  reas  ...  neless  .  I 
In  the  spring  of  Ii'.-O.  '  shed 

send  t  or  o  st  s 

highly  import.'.;-.:  dispatches  As  these  de¬ 
spatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in  the 
:  "  > 

' 

«W.  The  other  was  a  jealous  young  Jaeol 
called  Crone.  Before  they  set  out.  they  re- 
c  e  ■  v  o  i  t  u  1 1  t  u  s  t  r  u  c :  i  c  t  •.  s  v .  m  t  e  i  j  a ; ; . .  h  e  rs  e  1 
-  . 

them  by  an  or... ...try  search  :  but  their  buttons 

ecv.tar.uvl  letters  written  in  invisible  ink. 
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The  pair  proceeded  to  Calais.  The  governor 
of  that  town  furnished  them  with  a  boat,  which, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  set  them  on  the  low 
marshy  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  lighthouse  of 
Dungeuess.  ri  hey  walked  to  a  farmhouse, 
procured  horses,  and  took  different  roads  to 
London.  Fuller  hastened  to  the.  palace  at  Ken¬ 
sington.  and  delivered  the  documents  with 
which  he  was  charged  into  the  King's  hand. 
The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed 
to  contain  only  florid  compliments  :  but  a  pan 
of  charcoal  was  lighted  :  a  liquor  well  known 
to  the  diplomatists  of  that  age  was  applied  to 
the  paper  an  unsavoury  steam  filled  the  closet; 
and  lines  full  of  grave  meaning  began  to  appear. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure 
Crone,  lie  had  unfortunately  had  time  to  de¬ 
liver  his  letters  before  he  was  caught :  but  a 
snare  was  laid  for  him  into  which  he  easily 
fell.  In  truth  the  sincere  Jacobites  were  gene¬ 
rally  wretched  plotters.  There  was  among 
them  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sots, 
braggarts,  and  babblers  ;  and  Crone  was  one  of 
these.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would  have 
shunned  places  of  public  resort,  kept  strict 
guard  over  his  lips,  and  stinted  himself  to  one 
bottle  at  a  meal.  He  was  found  by  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  government  at  a  tavern  table  in 
Gracechurch  Street,  swallowing  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  Kiug  James,  and  ranting  about  the 
coming  restoration,  the  French  fleet,  and  the 
thousands  of  honest  Englishmen  who  were 
awaiting  the  signal  to  rise  in  arms  for  their 
rightful  Sovereign.  He  was  carried  to  the 
Secretary’s  office  at  Whitehall.  He  at  first 
seemed  to  be  confident  and  at  his  ease  :  but 
when  Fuller  appeared  among  the  bystanders, 
at  liberty,  and  in  a  fashionable  garb,  with  a 
sword,  the  prisoner's  courage  fell ;  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate. t 

The  news  that  Fuller  had  turned  king's  evi¬ 
dence.  that  Crone  had  been  arrested,  and  that 
important  letters  from  Saint  Germains  were  in 
the  hands  of  William,  flew  fast  .through  Lon¬ 
don.  and  spread  dismay  among  all  who  were 
Conscious  of  guilt  |  It  was  true  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  witness,  even  if  that  witness  had 
been  more  respectable  than  Fuller,  was  not 
legally  sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of  high 
treason.  l>ut  Fuller  had  so  managed  matters 
that  several  witnesses  could  be  produced  to 
o  or oo orate  his  evidence  against  Crone:  and, 
if  Crone,  under  the  strong  terror  of  death, 
>1  ,  aid  imitate  Fuller's  example,  the  heads  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government.  The  spirits  of  the 
Jacobites  rose,  however,  when  it  was  known 
that  Crone,  though  repeatedly  interrogated 
by  those  who  had  him  in  their  power,  and 
though  assured  that  nothing  but  a  frank  con¬ 
fession  could  save  his  life,  had  resolutely  con¬ 
tinued  silent.  What  effect  a  verdict  of  Gut  ty 
and  the  near  prospect  of  the  gallows  might 
produce  on  him  remained  to  be  seen.  His  ae- 
eoto.p'.iecs  were  by  no  means  willing  that  his 
.ortitv.de  should  be  tried  by  so  severe  a  test. 


pentanoe  :‘:r  the  Mi^uerneanours  be  did  in  the  late  Ke.tm 
and  all  others  whom  be  bath  in.iured  impartial. y  »  r  t  by 
M  GAse.f  daring  bis  Confinement  in  the  Queen’s  IGneh, 
1T.-S  Of  course  I  shall  this  narrative  with  caution. 

*  Fuller's  Life  of  himself 

<  Clarendon's  lb  ary.  March  6,161*0:  Narcissus  Luttruli*' 
OiarT. 
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They  therefore  employed  numerous  artifices*, 
legal  and  illegal,  to  avert  a  oonvietion.  A 
woman  named  Clifford,  with  whom  he  had 
lodged,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  cunning  agents  of  the  Jacobite  faction, 
was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  him 
stea  ly  to  the  cause,  and  of  rendering  to  him 
services  from  which  scrupulous  or  timid  agents 
might  have  shrunk.  When  the  dreaded  day 
came.  Fuller  was  too  ill  to  appear  in  the  wit¬ 
ness  box,  and  the  trial  was  consequently  post 
potted.  lie  asserted  that  his  malady  was  not 
natural,  that  a  noxious  drug  had  been  admin¬ 
istered  to  him  in  a  dish  of  porridge,  that  his 
nails  were  discoloured,  that  his  hair  came  off, 
and  that  able  physicians  pronounced  hint 
poisoned.  But  such  stories,  even  when  thev 
rest  on  authority  much  better  than  that  of 
Fuller,  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great 
distrust. 

While  Crone  was  awaiting  bis  trial,  another 
agent  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  named 
Tempest,  was  seized  on  the  road  between 
Dover  and  London,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
bearer  of  numerous  letters  addressed  to  male- 
contents  in  England.*  Every  day  it  became 
more  plain  that  the  State  was  surrounded  by 
dangers :  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  j 
that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  able  and  resolute  1 
Chief  of  the  State  should  quit  his  post. 

William,  with  painful  anxiety,  such  as  he 
alone  was  able  to  conceal  under  an  appearance 
of  stoical  serenity,  prepared  to  take  his  de¬ 
parture.  Mary  was  in  agonies  of  grief;  and 
her  distress  affected  him  more  than  was  ima¬ 
gined  by  those  who  judged  of  his  heart  by  his 
demeanour  f  Ho  knew  too  that  he  was  about  J 
to  leave  her  surrounded  by  difficulties  with  j 
which  her  habits  had  not  qualified  her  to  con¬ 
tend.  She  would  be  in  constant  need  of  wise 
and  vq  right  counsel;  and  where  was  such 
counsel  to  bo  found?  There  were  indeed 
among  L's  servants  many  able  men  and  a  few 
virtuous  nun.  But,  even  when  he  was  present, 
their  political  and  personal  animosities  had  too 
often  made  both  their  abilities  and  their  vir¬ 
tues  useless  to  him.  What  chance  was  there 
that  the  gentle  Mary  would  be  able  to  restrain 
that  party  spirit  and  that  emulation  which  had 
been  but  very  imperfectly  kept  in  order  by  her 
resolute  and  politic  lord  ?  If  the  interior 
cabinet  which  was  to  assist  the  Queen  were 
composed  exclusively  either  of  Whigs  or  of 
Tories,  half  the  nation  would  be  disgusted. 
Yet,  if  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mixed,  it  was 
certain  that  there  would  be  constant  dissension. 
Such  was  William’s  situation  that  lie  had  only 
a  choice  of  evils. 

All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
conduct  of  Shrewsbury.  The  character  of  this 
man  is  a  curious  study.  lie  seemed  to  bo  the 
petted  favourite  both  of  nature  and  of  fortune. 
Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  posses¬ 
sions,  fine  parts,  extensive  acquirements,  an 
agreeable  person,  manners  singularly  graceful 
and  engaging,  combined  to  make  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  admiration  and  envy.  But,  with  all 
these  advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and 
intellectual  peculiarities  which  made  him  a 


torment  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with 
him  ilis  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  given  the  world  a  high  opinion,  not 
merely  of  his  patriotism,  but  of  bis  courage, 
energy,  and  decision.  It  should  seem,  how¬ 
ever.  that  youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  exhila¬ 
ration  produced  by  public  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
plause  had,  on  that  occasion,  raised  him  abnvo 
himself.  Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life 
was  of  a  piece  with  that  splendid  commence¬ 
ment.  It o  had  hardly  become  Secretary  of 
State  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were 
too  weak  for  such  a  post.  The  daily  toil,  the 
heavy  responsibility,  the  failures,  the  mortifi¬ 
cations,  the  obloquy,  which  are  inseparable 
from  power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper, 
and  impaired  his  health.  To  such  natures  as 
his  the  sustaining  power  of  high  religious 
principle  seems  to  bo  peculiarly  necessary; 
and  unfortunately  Shrewsbury  had,  in  the  act 
of  shaking  otf  the  yoke  of  that  superstition  in 
which  ho  had  been  brought  up,  liberated  him¬ 
self  also  from  more  salutary  bands  which 
might  perhaps  have  braced  his  too  delicately 
constituted  mind  into  steadfastness  and  upright¬ 
ness.  Destitute  of  such  support,  lie  was,  with 
great  abilities,  a  weak  man,  and  though  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  amiable  and  attractive  quali¬ 
ties,  could  not  be  called  an  honest  man.  For 
bis  own  happiness,  ho  should  either  have  been 
much  better  or  much  worse.  As  it  was,  lie 
never  knew  either  that  noble  peace  of  uilnd 
which  is  the  reward  of  rectitude,  or  that  abject 
peace  of  mind  which  springs  from  impudence 
and  insensibility.  Few  people  who  have  had 
so  little  power  to  resist  temptation  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  cruelly  from  remorse  and  shame. 

To  a  man  of  this  temper  the  situation  of  a 
minister  of  state  during  the  year  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution  must  have  been  constant 
torture.  The  difficulties  by  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  beset  on  all  sides,  the  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  the  unreasonableness  of  its  friends, 
the  virulence  with  which  the  hostile  factions 
fell  on  each  other,  and  on  every  mediator  who 
attempted  to  part  them,  might  indeed  have 
discouraged  a  more  resolute  spirit.  Reforo 
Shrewsbury  had  been  six  months  in  office,  he 
had  completely  lost  heart  and  head.  lie  began 
to  address  to  William  letters,  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  that  a  prince  so  strongminded 
can  have  read  without  mingled  compassion  and 
contempt.  “  I  am  sensible,” — such  was  the 
constant  burden  of  these  epistles, — “that  I 
am  unfit  for  my  place.  I  cannot  exert  myself. 
I  am  not  the  same  man  that  1  was  half  a  year 
ago.  My  health  is  giving  way.  My  mind  is 
on  the  rack.  My  memory  is  failing.  Nothing 
but  quiet  and  retirement  can  restore  me.” 
William  returned  friendly  and  soothing  an¬ 
swers;  and,  for  a  time,  these  answers  calmed 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  minister. J  But  at 
length  the  dissolution,  the  general  election, 
the  change  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and 
Lieutenancy,  and  finally  the  debates  on  the 
two  Abjuration  Bills,  threw  Shrewsbury  into  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction.  He  was  angry 
with  the  Whigs  for  using  the  King  ill,  and  yet 
was  still  more  angry  with  the  King  for  show- 


*  Clarendon’s  Diary.  May  111.  1690.  t  Sec  the  Letters  of  Shrewsbury  in  Coxe's  Correspond 

t  lie  wrote  to  Portland.  "  Je  plaius  la  povro  reine,  ijul  once,  l’art  I.  chap.  i. 
os!  en  dea  terribles  afflictions.”  , 
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ing  favour  to  tie  Tories.  At  what  moment 
and  by  what  influence  the  unhappy  man  -was 
induced  to  commit  a  treason,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  which  threw  a  dark  shade  over  all  his 
remaining  years,  is  not  accurately  known. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  mother, 
who.  though  the  most  abandoned  of  n  omen, 
had  great  power  over  him,  took  a  fatal  advan¬ 
tage  of  some  unguarded  hour,  when  he  was 
irritated  by  finding  his  advice  slighted,  and 
that  of  Danby  and  Nottingham  preferred. 
She  was  still  a  member  of  that  Church  which 
her  son  had  quitted,  and  may  have  thought 
that,  by  reclaiming  him  from  rebellion,  she 
might  make  some  atonement  for  the.  violation 
of  her  marriage  vow,  and  the  murder  of  her 
lord.*  What  is  certain  is  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  spring  of  1A90,  Shrewsbury  had  offered 
his  services  to  James,  and  that  James  had 
accepted  them.  One  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  convert  was  demanded.  He  must  resign 
the  seals  which  he  had  taken  from  the  hand  of 
the  usurper. f  It  is  probable  that  Shrewsbury 
had  scarcely  committed  his  fault  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  repent  of  it.  But  he  had  not  strength 
of  mind  to  stop  short  in  the  path  of  evil. 
Loathing  his  own  baseness,  dreading  a  detec¬ 
tion  which  must  be  fatal  to  his  honour,  afraid 
to  go  forward,  afraid  to  go  back,  he  underwent 
tortures  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  with¬ 
out  commiseration.  The  true  cause  of  his  dis¬ 
tress  was  as  yet  a  profound  secret :  but  his 
mental  struggles  and  changes  of  purpose  were 
generally  known,  and  furnished  the  town,  du¬ 
ring  some  weeks,  with  topics  of  conversation. 
One  night,  when  he  was  actually  setting  out  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  for  the  palace,  with 
(the  seals  iu  his  hand,  he  was  induced  by  Bur¬ 
net  to  defer  his  resignation  for  a  few  hours. 
Some  days  later  the  eloquence  of  Tillotson  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  J  Three  or 
four  times  the  Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his 
office  on  the  table  of  the  royal  closet,  and  was 
three  or  four  times  induced,  by  the  kind  expos¬ 
tulations  of  the  master  whom  he  was  conscious 
of  having  wronged,  to  take  them  up  and  carry 
them  away.  Thus  the  resignation  was  de¬ 
ferred  till  the  eve  of  the  King's  departure. 
By  that  time  agitation  had  thrown  Shrewsbury 
into  a  low  fever.  Bentinck,  who  made  a  last 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  retain  office,  found 
him  in  bed  and  too  ill  for  conversation  j  The 
resignation  so  often  tendered  was  at  length  ac¬ 
cepted;  and  during  some  months  Nottingham 
was  the  only  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  William’s  trou¬ 
bles  that  at  such  a  moment,  his  government 
should  be  weakened  by  this  defection.  He 
tried,  however,  to  do  his  best  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  remained  to  him,  and  finally 
selected  nine  privy  councillors,  by  whose  ad- 

*  That  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  Jacobite,  ami  did  her 
ocst  to  make  her  son  so,  is  certain  from  Lloyd's  Taper  of 
JIivv,  lhSU,  which  is  among  the  Na.rnc  MSS.,  and  was 
printed  by  Macpherson. 

t  This  is  proved  by  a  few  words  in  a  paper  which  .fames, 
in  November,  1692,  laid  before  the  French  government 
“  II  y  a.”  says  he,  “le  Comte  de  Shrusbery.  qua  ft  ant  So 
cretaire  d'Etat  du  Prince  d'Orange.  s’est  det'ait  de  sa  charge 
par  mon  ordre.”  One  copy  of  this  most  valuable  paper  is 
in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Ofiice.  Another  is 
among  the  Xairne  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  A  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  will  be  found  in  Macphersou's  collec¬ 
tion. 

1  Barnet,  it.  45.  1 


vice  he  enjoined  Mnry  to  be  guided.  Four 
of  these.  Devonshire.  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and 
Edward  Bussed,  were  Whigs.  The  other  five, 
Caeriuarthen.  Dembroke.  Nottingham,  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  Lowther.  wore  Tories. 

William  ordered  the  nine  to  attend  him  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  When 
they  were  assembled,  he  came  leading  in  the 
Queen,  desire.:  them  to  he  SO* 
dressed  to  them  a  few  earnest  and  weighty 
words.  “S  .  a  ts  experience,”  bo  sa 
1  hope  that,  by  choosing  you  to  be  her  coun¬ 
sell  -  '.  supj  1  that  dt  fee :  I  put  my 
kingdom  into  your  hands.  Nothing  foreign  or 
domestic  shall  be  kept  secret  from  you.  I  im¬ 
plore  you  to  be  diligent  and  to  be  united."'  In 
private  he  told  his  wife  what  he  thought  of  the 
characters  of  the  Nino  :  and  it  should  seem  from 
her  letters  to  him,  that  there  were  few  of  the 
number  for  whom  ho  expressed  any  high  esteem. 
Marlborough  was  to  bo  her  guide  iu  military  af¬ 
fairs,  and  was  to  command  ti.. 
ltussoll.  win  was  A  1  aural  of  the  Blue,  and  had 
been  rewarded  for  the  service  which  be  had 
done  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was 
well  fitted  to  be  her  adviser  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  fleet.  But  Caermarthon  was 
designated  as  the  person  on  whom,  in  case  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  council,  she 
ought  chiefly  to  rely.  C  a  or  mar  then's  sagacity 
and  experience  wore  unquestionable :  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  indeed,  were  lax  :  but,  if  there  was  any 
person  in  existence  to  whom  he  was  likely  to 
be  true,  that  person  was  Nfery.  He  had  long 
beeu  in  a  peculiar  manner  her  friend  and  ser¬ 
vant  :  he  had  gained  a  high  place  in  her  favour 
by  bringing  about  her  marriage  :  and  he  had, 
in  the  Convention,  carried  his  steal  for  her  inte¬ 
rests  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed 
as  excessive.  1  here  was.  therefore,  every  reason 
to  hope  that  he  would  serve  her  at  this  critical 
conjuncture  with  sincere  good.  will. 11  * 

One  of  her  nearest  kinsmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  of  her  bitterest  enemies.  The 
evidence  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  proved  beyond  dispute  that  Cla¬ 
rendon  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jacobite 
schemes  of  insurrection.  But  the  Queen  was 
most  unwilling  that  her  kindred  should  be 
harshly  treated ;  and  William,  remembering 
through  what  ties  she  had  broken,  and  what 
reproaches  she  had  incurred,  for  his  sake, 
readily  gave  her  uncle’s  life  and  liberty  to  her 
intercession.  But,  before  the  King  set  out 
for  Ireland,  lie  spoke  seriously  to  Rochester. 
“Your  brother  has  been  plotting  against  me. 

I  am  sure  of  it.  1  have  the  proofs  under  his  own 
hand.  1  was  urged  to  leave  him  out  of  the  Act 
of  Grace;  but  I  would  not  do  what  would  have 
given  so  much  pain  to  the  Queen.  For  her 

£  Shrewsbury  to  Sowers,  Sept.  '->2. 1G97. 
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sake  l  forgive  the  past;  but  my  herd  CUreu 
don  will  do  well  to  bo  cautious  for  tho  t\it  uro. 
If  not,  ho  will  find  that  those  are  no  jolting 
matters."  Rochester  communicated  tho  adtuo 
nition  to  Clarendon  Clarendon,  who  »j<  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Dublin  and  Saint 
Uonnains.  protested  that  his  only  wish  was  to 
bo  quiet,  and  that,  though  ho  had  a  scruple 
about  the  oaths,  the  existing  government  had 
not  a  more  obedient  subject  than  he  purposed 
to  be  * 

Among  the  letters  which  the  government  had 
intercepted  was  one  from  Janies  to  Bonn.  That 
letter,  indeed,  was  not  legal  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason:  but  it  raised  sus¬ 
picions  which  are  now  known  to  have  been  well 
founded  I'enu  was  brought  before  tile  Privy 
Council,  and  interrogated  He  said  very  truly 
that  he  could  not  prevent  people  from  writing 
to  him,  and  that  no  was  not  accountable  for 
what  they  might  write  to  hint,  lie  acknowledged 
that  he  was  bound  to  the  late  lying  by  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  which  no  change  of 
fortune  could  dissolve  "  1  should  be  glad  to 
do  him  any  service  in  his  private  affairs:  but  l 
owe  a  sacred  duty  to  my  country  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  l  was  never  so  wicked  as  even  to  think  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  back.”  This  was  a 
falsehood:  and  William  was  probably  aware 
that  it  was  so.  lie  was  unwilling  however  to 
deal  harshly  with  a  man  who  had  many  titles 
to  respect,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
formidable  plotter.  He  therefore  declared  hint- 
self  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  discharge  the 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  how 
ever,  remonstrated ;  and  Penn  was  required  to 
give  bail.f 

On  the  day  before  William's  departure,  he 
called  Unmet  into  his  closet,  and.  in  firm  but 
mournful  language,  spoke  of  the  dangers  which 
on  every  side  menaced  the  realm,  of  the  fury  of 
the  contending  factious,  and  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  seemed  to  possess  too  many  of  the  Clergy. 
«>  But  my  trust  is  in  God.  I  will  go  through 
with  my  work  or  perish  in  it.  Only  l  cannot 
help  feeling  for  the  poor  Queen;"  and  twice  he 
repeated  with  uuwopted  tenderness,  "the  poor 
Queen.”  "  If  you  love  me."  he  a  bled,  "  wait 
on  her  vfteu.  and  give  her  what  help  you  can. 
As  for  me.  but  for  one  thing,  l  should  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  being  on  horseback  and  under 
canvass  again.  For  l  am  sure  l  am  fitter  to 
direct  a  campaign  thau  to  manage  your  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  But,  though  l  know 
that  l  am  in  the  path  of  duty,  it  is  hard  on  my 
wife  that  her  father  and  l  must  be  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  field  God  send  that  no  harm 
niav  happen  to  him  Let  me  have  your  prayers. 
Doctor.”  Burnet  retired  greatly  moved,  and 
doubtless  put  up,  with  no  common  tervour, 
thoso  pravers  for  which  his  master  had  asked  J 

On  the  following  day.  the  fourth  of  June,  the 
King  set  out  for  Ireland.  Prince  George  had 
offered  his  services,  had  equipped  himself  at 
ureal  charge,  and  fully  expected  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  with  a  seat  in  the  royal  coach,  but 
William,  who  promised  himself  little  pleasure 
or  advantage  from  His  lloyal  Highness's  con¬ 
versation,  and  who  seldom  stood  on  ceremony 


•  Clarendon's  I'  .try  May  SO,  le'.v 
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took  Portland  for  a  travelling  companion,  and 
never  once,  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful 
campaign,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  Prince  s 
existence  ^  George,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
hardly  have  noticed  the  affront.  Rut,  though 
lie  was  too  dull  to  feel,  his  wife  felt  for  him; 
and  her  resoutmeat  was  studiously  kept  alive 
by  mischief  makers  of  no  common  dexterity.  On 
this,  as  on  many  ether  occasions,  the  infirmities 
of  William  s  temper  proved  seriously  detrig 
mental  to  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian  His  reign  would  have  been  far 
more  prosperous  if,  with  his  own  courage, 
capacity  and  elevation  of  mind,  he  had  had  a 
little  of  the  easy  good  humour  a  ml  politeness 
of  his  uncle  Hilaries. 

In  four  days  the  King  arrived  at  Chester, 
where  a  licet  of  transports  was  awaiting  tho 
signal  for  sailing  He  embarked  on  the  eleventh 
of  June,  and  was  convoyed  across  Saint  George's 
Channel  by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Oloudesley  Shovel  j 

Pie  month  which  followed  William’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  London  w  as  one  of  the  most  eventful 
and  anxious  months  in  the  whole  history  of 
F.nglaud.  A  few  hours  after  lie  had  set  out. 
Crone  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
A  great  array  of  judges  was  oil  tho  Bench. 
Fuller  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his 
appearance  in  court :  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  political  opinions  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  on  the  jury  list  So 
many  were  challenged  that  there  was  some  dit- 
tioulty  in  making  up  the  number  of  twelve;  and 
among  the  twelve  was  one  on  whom  the  tunic- 
eontents  thought  they  could  depend.  Nor  were 
they  altogether  mistaken  ;  for  this  man  held  out 
against  his  eleven  companions  all  night  and 
half  the  next  day  :  and  he  would  probably'  have 
starved  them  into  submission,  bad  not  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who  was  in  league  with  him,  been 
caught  throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through 
the  window.  His  supplies  having  been  out  oil, 
he  y  ielded  ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  which,  it 
was  said,  cost  two  of  the  jurymen  their  lives, 
was  returned.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  instantly  made,  on  the  ground  that  a  Latin 
word  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment 
was  incorrectly  spelt.  The  objection  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  frivolous  Jeffreys  would  have  at 
once  overruled  it  with  a  torrent  of  curses,  and 
would  have  proceeded  to  tho  most  agreeable 
part  of  his  duty,  that  of  describing  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  the  whole  process  of  half  hanging,  dis¬ 
embowelling,  mutilating,  and  quartering  But 
Holt  and  his  brethren  remembered  that  they 
were  now  for  the  first  time  since  tho  Revolu¬ 
tion  trying  a  culprit  on  a  charge  of  high  trea¬ 
son.  it  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  show,  in  a 
manner  not  to  bo  misunderstood,  that  a  new 
era  had  commenced,  and  that  the  tribunals 
would  ill  future  rather  err  on  the  side  ot  hu¬ 
manity  than  imitate  the  cruel  haste  and  levity 
j  with  which  Cornish  had,  when  pleading  for  his 
life,  boon  silenced  by  servile  judges.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence  was  therefore  deferred:  a 
day  was  appointed  for  considering  the  point 
raised  by  Crone  :  and  counsel  were  assigned  to 
argue  in  his  behalf.  “  This  would  not  have 

London  llasettes.  Juno  fi.  12.  IS.  InllO;  Hop  to  tho 
States  Iteneral  from  Chester.  Juno  0(101-  Hop  attended 
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been  done,  Mr.  Crone,”  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  significantly,  “in  either  of  the  last  two 
reigns.”  After  a  full  hearing,  the  Bench  un¬ 
animously  pronounced  the  error  to  be  immate¬ 
rial  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned  to  death. 
He  owned  that  his  trial  had  been  fair,  thanked 
the  judges  for  their  patience,  and  besought 
them  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Queen.* 

He  was  soon  informed  that  his  fate  was  in 
his  own  hands.  The  government  was  willing 
to  spare  him  if  he  would  earn  his  pardon  by  a 
full  confession.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was 
terrible  and  doubtful.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Clif¬ 
ford,  who  had  access  to  his  cell,  reported  to 
the  Jacobite  chiefs  that  he  was  in  a  great 
agony.  He  could  not  die,  he  said:  he  was  too 
young  to  be  a  martyr. j-  The  next  morning 
she  found  him  cheerful  and  resolute. J  He 
held  out  till  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution.  Then  he  sent  to  ask  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nottingham 
went  to  Newgate;  but,  before,  he  arrived, 
Crone  had  changed  his  mind,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  say  nothing.  “  Then,”  said  Not¬ 
tingham,  “I  shall  see  you  no  more;  for  to¬ 
morrow  will  assuredly  be  your  last  day.”  But, 
after  Nottingham  had  departed,  Monmouth  re¬ 
paired  to  the  gaol,  and  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  shaken  the  prisoner’s  resolution.  A't  a 
very  late  hour  that  night  came  a  respite  for  a 
week.$  The  week  however  passed,  away  with¬ 
out  any  disclosure:  the  gallows  and  quartering 
block  were  ready  at  Tyburn  :  the  sledge  and 
axe  were  at  the  door  of  Newgate :  the  crowd 
was  thick  all  up  Holborn  Hill  and  along  the 
Oxford  Road ;  when  a  messenger  brought 
^another  respite,  and  Crone,  instead  of  being 
dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Council  chamber  at  Whitehall. 
His  fortitude  had  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
near  prospect  of  death  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  gave  important  information  || 

Such  information  as  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  was  indeed  at  that  moment  much 
needed.  Both  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected.^  Scarcely  had  William 
set  out  from  London  when  a  great  French  fleet 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Tourville  left  the 
port  of  Brest,  and  entered  the  British  Channel. 
Tourville  was  the  ablest  maritime  commander 
that  his  country  then  possessed.  He  had  stu¬ 
died  every  part  of  his  profession.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  any  place 
on  shipboard  from  that  of  carpenter  up  to  that 
of  admiral.  It  wa|s  said  of  him,  also,  that  to 
the  dauntless  courage  of  a  seaman  he  united 
the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  an  accomplished 
gentlemen.**  He  now  stood  over  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shore,  and  approached  it  so  near  that  his 
ships  could  be  plainly  descried  from  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Plymouth  From  Plymouth  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire.  There  was  great  renson  to 
apprehend  that  his  movements  had  been  con¬ 
certed  with  the  English  malecontents.ff 

The  Queen  and  her  Council  hastened  to  take 


*  Clarendon’s  Diary,  June  7  and  12.  1(190  ;  Narcissus  Lnt- 
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measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Torring 
ton  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
which  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  to  Saint 
Helen’s.  He  was  there  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Evertsen.  It 
seemed  that  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  witness  one  of  the  greatest  naval  con¬ 
flicts  recorded  in  history.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  of  the  line  could  be  counted  at  once  from 
the  watchtower  of  Saint  Catharine’s.  On  the 
east  of  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang 
Chine,  and  in  full  view  of  the  richly  wooded 
rocks  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  Ventnor,  were 
mustered  the  maritime  forces  of  England  and 
Holland.  On  the  west,  stretching  to  that  whitp 
cape  where  the  waves  roar  among  the  Needles, 
lay  the  armament  of  France. 

It  was  on  tli e  twenty-sixth  of  June,  less  than 
a  fortnight  alter  William  had  sailed  for  Ire¬ 
land,  that  the  hostile  fleets  took  up  these  posi¬ 
tions.  A  few  hours  earlier,  there  had  been  an 
important  and  anxious  sitting  of  the  Frivy 
Council  at  Whitehall.  The  malecontents  who 
were  leagued  with  France  were  alert  and  full 
of  hope.  Mary  had  remarked,  while  taking 
her  airing,  that  Hjule  Park  was  swart? ing  with 
them.  The  whole  board  was  of  opiru-ui  that 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  some  pers*ns  of 
whose  guilt  the  government  had  proofs.  When 
Clarendon  was  named,  something  was  said  in 
his  behalf  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Sir 
Henry  Capel.  The  other  councillors  stared, 
but.  remained  silent.  It  was  no  pleasant  task 
to  accuse  the  Queen’s  kinsman  in  the  Queen’s 
presence.  Mary  had  scarcely  ever  opened  her 
lips  at  Council :  but  now,  being  possessed  of 
clear  proofs  of  her  uncle’s  treason  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  knowing  that  respect  for  her 
prevented  her  advisers  from  proposing  what 
the  public  safety  required,  she  broke  silence. 
“Sir  Henry,”  she  said,  “I  know,  and  every 
body  here  knows  ns  well  ns  I,  that,  there  is  too 
much  against  my  Lord  Clarendon  to  leave  him 
out.”  The  warrant  was  drawn  up;  and  Capel 
signed  it  with  the  rest.  “  I  am  more  sorry  for 
Lord  Clarendon,”  Mary  wrote  to  her  husband, 
“than,  maybe,  will  be  believed.”  That  even¬ 
ing  Clarendon  and  several  other  noted  Jacob¬ 
ites  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  JJ 

When  the  Privy  Council  had  risen,  the  Queen 
and  the  interior  Council  of  Nine  had  to  con¬ 
sider  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance. 
What  orders  were  to  be  sent  to  Torrington  ? 
The  safety  of  the  State  might  depend  on  his 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  and  some  of 
Mary’s  advisers  apprehended  that  he  would 
not  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion.  Their 
anxiety  increased  when  news  came  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
French,  and  was  retreating  before  them  to¬ 
wards  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  sagacious 
Caermarthen  and  the  enterprising  Monmouth 
agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics.  It 
was  true  that  Torrington  had  not  so  many, ves¬ 
sels  as  Tourville  :  but  Caermarthen  thought 
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that,  at  such  a  time,  it  was  advisable  to  fight, 
although  against  odds;  aud  Monmouth  was, 
through  life,  for  fighting  at  all  times  an  1 
against  all  odds.  Russell,  who  was  indisputa¬ 
bly  one  of  the  best  seamen  of  the  age,  held  that 
the  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  an  officer  who  com 
manded  liuglish  and  Dutch  sailors.  He  there¬ 
fore  proposed  to  send  to  the  Admiral  a  repri¬ 
mand  couched  in  terms  so  severe  that  the 
Queen  did  not  like  to  sign  it.  The  language 
was  much  softened ;  but,  iu  the  main,  Russell’s 
advice  was  followed.  Torrington  was  posi¬ 
tively  ordered  to  retreat  no  further,  and  to 
give  battle  immediately.  Devonshire,  however, 
was  still  unsatisfied.  “It  is  my  duty,  Madam,” 
ho  said,  “to  tell  Your  Majesty  exactly  what  1 
think  on  a  matter  of  this  importance  ;  and  I 
think  that  my  Lord  Torrington  is  not  a  man  to 
be  trusted  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms.” 
Devonshire  was  right :  but  his  colleagues  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  to  supersede  a 
commander  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  aud  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  action,  would  bo  a  course  full 
of  danger;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  they 
were  wrong.  “  You  must  either,”  said  Russell, 
“leave  him  where  he  is.  or  send  for  him  as  a 
prisoner.”  Several  expedients  were  suggested. 
Caermartheu  proposed  that  Russell  should  be 
sent  to  assist  Torrington.  Monmouth  passion¬ 
ately  implored  permission  to  join  the  tieet  in 
any  capacity,  as  a  captain,  or  as  a  volunteer. 
“  Only  let  me  be  once  on  board ;  and  I  pledge 
my  life  that  there  shall  be  a  battle.”  After 
much  discussion  and  hesitation,  it  was  resolved 
that  both  Russell  and  Monmouth  should  go 
down  to  the  coast*  They  set  out,  but  too  late. 

.  Tho  despatch  which  ordered  Torrington  to  fight 

1  had  preceded  them.  It  reached  him  when  he 
was  off  Deadly  Head,  lie  read  it,  and  was  iu 
a  great  strait.  Not  to  give  battle  was  to  be 
guilty  of  direct  disobedience.  To  give  battle 
was,  iu  his  judgment,  to  incur  serious  risk  of 
defeat.  He  probably  suspected, — for  he  was 
of  a  captious  and  jealous  temper, — that  the  in¬ 
structions  which  placed  him  in  so  painful  a 
dilemma  had  been  framed  by  enemies  and 
rivals  with  a  design  unfriendly  to  his  fortune  and 
his  fame.  He.  was  exasperated  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  ordered  about,  and  overrule  1  by 
Russell,  who,  though  his  inferior  in  professional  ' 
rank,  exercised,  as  oue  of  the  Council  ot  Nine, 
a  supreme  control  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  charging  Torrington  with  disaffec¬ 
tion.  Still  less  can  it  be  suspected  that  an 
officer,  whose  whole  lite  had  been  passed  in 
confronting  danger,  and  who  had  always  borne 
himself  bravely,  wanted  the  personal  courage 
which  hundreds  of  sailors  on  board  of  every 
ship  under  his  command  possessed.  But  there 
is  a  higher  courage  of  which  Torrington  was 
wholly  destitute.  He  shrank  from  all  respon¬ 
sibility,  from  the  responsibility  of  fighting,  and 

•  Mary  t '  William.  Jane  2S  and  July  2.  1690. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  tho  A  lmiralty  to  the 
Queen,  dated  Sheorness,  July  IS.  1690;  Evidence  of  Cap¬ 
tains  Cornwall,  Jones,  Martin  and  Hubbard,  and  of  Vice 
Admiral  D  lav  al ;  Unmet,  ii.  52.  and  Speaker  Onslow's 
Note:  Memoircs  du  Mareohal  de  Tourvillo:  Memoirs  ot 
Transactions  at  Sea  by  Josiah  Burchett.  K*.j„  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty.  lT.ri;  Ion  Ion  Gazette,  July?.  Histo¬ 
rical  and  Political  Mercury  for  July,  lnt>0:  Mary  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  July  2  Torriugton  to  Caermartheu.  July  1.  The 
aoeouut  ov  the  buttle  in  the  l’aris  Gazette  of  July  15, 


from  the  responsibility  of  not  fighting;  find  he 
suceco  !e  1  in  finding  out  a  middle  way  which 
united  nil  the  inconveniences  which  he  wished 
to  avoid.  He  would  conform  to  the  letter  of 
his  instructions:  yet  he  would  not  put  every 
thing  to  hazard.  Some  of  his  ships  should 
skirmish  with  the  enemy:  but  the  great  boly 
of  his  tieet  should  not  be  risked.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  vessels  which  engaged  the  French 
would  be  pine  nl  in  a  most  dangerous  situation, 
and  would  suffer  much  loss;  and  there  is  but 
too  good  rcasou  to  believe  that.  Torringt  n  was 
base  enough  to  lay  his  plans  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  danger  and  loss  might  fall  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  share  of  the  Dutch.  He  bore 
them  no  love  :  and  in  England  they  were  so 
unpopular  that  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
squadron  was  likely  to  cause  fewer  murmurs 
than  the  capture  of  one  of  our  own  frigates. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  the 
Admiral  received  the  order  to  fight.  The  next 
day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  bore  down  on 
the  French  fleet,  and  formed  his  vessels  in 
order  of  battle.  He  had  not  sixty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  the  French  had  at  least  eighty ;  but 
his  ships  were  more  strongly  manned  than 
those  of  the  enemy.  He  placed  the  Dutch  in 
the  van  and  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage. 
That  signal  was  promptly  obeyed.  Evertsen. 
and  his  countrymen  fought  with  a  courage  to 
which  both  their  English  allies  and  their  French 
enemies,  in  spite  of  national  prejudices,  did 
full  justice.  In  none  of  Van  Tromp’s  or  De 
Ruyter’s  battles  had  the  honour  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  ting  been  more  gallantly  upheld.  During 
many  hours  the  van  maintained  the  uuequal 
contest  with  very  little  assistance  from  any 
other  part  of  the  fleet.  At  length  the  Dutch 
Admiral  drew  oft',  leaving  one  shattered  and 
dismaste  1  hull  to  the  enemy.  His  second  in 
command  and  several  officers  of  high  rank  had 
fallen.  To  keep  the  sea  against  the  French 
after  this  disastrous  aud  ignominious  action 
was  impossible.  The  Dutch  ships  which  had 
come  out  of  the  fight  were  in  lamentable  condi¬ 
tion.  Torrington  ordered  some  of  them  to  be 
destroyed  :  the  rest  he  took  in  tow  :  he  then 
fled  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sought  a  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  Thames.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
river,  he  ordered  all  the  buoys  to  be  pulled  up, 
an  1  thus  ma  le  the  navigation  so  dangerous, 
that  the  pursuers  could  not  venture  to  follow 
him.f 

It  was,  however,  thought  by  many,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  French  ministers,  that,  if  Tour- 
ville  had  been  more  enterprising,  the  allied 
fleet  might  have  been  destroyed.  He  seems  to 
have  borne,  in  one  respect,  too  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  vanquished  opponent.  Though  a 
brave  man,  he  was  a  timid  commander.  His 
life  he  exposed  with  careless  gaiety :  but  it. 
was  said  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  and 
pusillanimously  cautious  wheu  liis  professional 
reputation  was  in  danger.  He  was  so  much 

1690.  is  not  to  be  read  without  shame:  -‘On  a  sceu  ue 
les  liollaudois  s’eltoieut  tres  bien  hattus,  et  qu'ils  s’esto- 
ient  eomportei  en  oette  occasion  en  braves  yens,  ina  -  quee 
!es  Anglois  n’eu  avoient  pas  an  de  Iu  th 

French  official  relation  of  the  battle  off  Cape  Bevezier. — 
an  odd  corruption  of  IVvensev. — are  some  passages  to  the 
s:«ue  effect:  "Les  Hollandois  combattirent  aver  beau- 
coup  de  courage  et  de  fbrmete ;  mais  ils  ne  turent  pas 
bien  second. -l  par  les  Anglo  s."  --i.es  Anglois  se  distin- 
guerent  des  vaisseaux  de  Hollands  pa*  i  peu  de  yaleuj 
I  qu'ils  mor.trerent  dans  le  combat  .r 
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annoyed  by  these  censures  that  he  soon  be¬ 
came,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  bold  even 
to  temerity. * 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a  day 
in  London  as  that  on  which  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame 
was  insupportable:  the  peril  was  imminent. 
tV hat  if  the  victorious  enemy  should  do  what 
De  Ruyter  had  done?  What  if  the  dockyards 
of  Chatham  should  again  be  destroyed?  What 
if  the  Tower  itself  should  be  bombarded  ? 
What  if  the  vast  wood  of  masts  and  yardarms 
below  London  .Bridge  should  be  iu  a  blaze  ? 
Lor  was  this  all.  Evil  tidings  had  just  arrived 
from  the  Low  Countries.  The  allied  forces  under 
Waldeck  had,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fleurus, 
encountered  the  French  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  day  had  been  long 
and  fiercely  disputed.  At  length  the  skill  of 
the  French  general  and  the  impetuous  valour  of 
the  French  cavalry  had  prevailed.!  Thus  at 
the  same  moment  the  army  of  Lewis  was  vic¬ 
torious  in  Flanders,  and  his  navy  was  in  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  the  Channel.  Marshal 
Humieres  with  a  considerable  force  lay  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  had  been  given 
out  that  he  was  about  to  join  Luxemburg.  But 
the  information  which  the  English  government 
received  from  able  military  men  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  from  spies  who  mixed  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  which  to  so  great  a  master  of 
the  art  of  war  as  Marlborough  seemed  to  de¬ 
serve  serious  attention,  was,  that  the  army  of 
Humieres  would  instantly  march  to  Dunkirk 
and  would  there  be  taken  on  board  of  the  fleet 
of  Tourville.J  Between  the  coast  of  Artois 
and  the  Nore  not  a  single  ship  bearing  the  red 
cross  of  Saint  George  could  venture  to  show 
herself.  The  embarkation  would  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  few  hours.  A  few  hours  more  might 
Buffice  for  the  voyage.  At  any  moment  Lon¬ 
don  might  be  appalled  by  the  news  that  thirty 
thousand  French  veterans  were  in  Kent,  and 
that  the  Jacobites  of  half  the  counties  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  arms  All  the  regular  troops 
who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our 
country  has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarm¬ 
ing  crisis  than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July, 
1690. 

But  the  evil  brought  with  it  its  own  remedy. 
Those  little  knew  England  wdio  imagined  that 
she  could  be  in  danger  at  once  of  rebellion 
and  invasion  :  for  in  truth  the  danger  ’of  in¬ 
vasion  was  the  best  security  against  the  danger 
of  rebellion.  The  cause  of  James  was  the 
cause  of  France;  and,  though  to  superficial 
observers  the  French  alliance  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  support,  it  really  was  the  obstacle  which 
made  his  restoration  impossible.  In  the  pa¬ 
triotism,  the  too  often  unamiable  and  unsocial 
patriotism  of  our  forefathers,  lay  the  secret  at 
once  of  William’s  weakness  and  of  his  strength. 
They  were  jealous  of  his  love  for  Holland:  but 
they  cordially  sympathized  with  his  hatred  of 
Lewis.  To  their  strong  sentiment  of  nationality 
are  to  be  ascribed  almost  all  those  petty  an¬ 
noyances  which  made  the  throne  of  the  De¬ 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  4*09;  Burnet,  ii.  5.  ’ 

t  London  Gazette,  June  30,  1690:  Historical  and  Po¬ 
litical  Mercury  for  .Tilly,  1690. 
j  Nottingham  to  William.  July  15,  1690. 


liverer,  from  his  accession  to  his  death,  so  un¬ 
easy  a  seat.  But  to  the  same  sentiment  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  that  his  throne,  constantly 
menaced  and  frequently  shaken-,  was  never 
subverted.  For,  much  as  his  people  detested 
his  foreign  favourites,  they  detested  his  foreign 
adversaries  still  more.  The  Dutch  were  Pro¬ 
testants  :  the  French  were  Papists  The  Dutch 
were  regarded  as  selfseeking,  grasping,  over¬ 
reaching  allies :  the  French  were  mortal  ene¬ 
mies.  The  worst  that  could  be  apprehended 
from  the  Dutch  was  that  they  might  obtain  too 
large  a  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
that  they  might  throw  on  us  too  large  a  part 
of  the  burdens  of  tae  war,  that  they  might 
obtain  commercial  advantages  at  our  expense. 
But  the  French  would  conquer  us  :  the  French 
would  enslave  us:  the  French  would  inflict  on 
us  calamities  such  as  those  which  had  turned 
the  fair  fields  and  cities  of  the  Palatinate  into  a 
desert.  The  hopgrounds  of  Kent  would  be  as  the 
vineyards  of  the  Neckar.  The  High  Street  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  the  close  of  Salisbury  would  be  piled 
with  ruins  such  as  those  which  covered  the 
spots  where  the  palaces  and  churches  of  Hei¬ 
delberg  and  Manlieim  had  once  stood.  The 
parsonage  overshadowed  by  the  old  steeple,  the 
farmhouse  peeping  from  among  beehives  and 
appleblossoms,  the  manorial  hall  embosomed 
in  elms,  would  be  given  up  to  a  soldiery  which 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  old  men  or  deli¬ 
cate  women  or  sucking  children.  The  words, 
“  The  French  are  coming,”  like  a  spell,  quelled 
at  once  all  murmurs  about  taxes  and  abuses, 
about  William’s  ungracious  manners  and  Port¬ 
land’s  lucrative  places,  and  raised  a  spirit  as 
high  and  unconquerable  ns  had  pervaded,  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  ranks  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  reviewed  at  Tilbury.  Had  the  army  of 
the  Humieres  landed,  it  would  assuredly  have 
been  withstood  by  almost  every  male  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Not  only  the  muskets  and 
pikes  but  the  scythes  and  pitchforks  would 
have  been  too  few  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who,  forgetting  all  distinction  of  sect  or  fac¬ 
tion,  would  have  risen  up  like  one  man  to  de¬ 
fend  the  English  soil. 

The  immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  the  disas¬ 
ters  in  the  Channel  and  in  Flanders  was  to 
unite  for  a  moment  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  national  antipathy  to  the  Dutch  seemed  to 
be  suspended.  Their  gallant  conduct  in  the 
fight  off'  Beachy  Head  was  loudly  applauded. 
The  inaction  of  Torrington  was  loudly  con¬ 
demned.  Loudon  set  the  example  of  concert 
and  of  exertion.  The  irritation  produced  by 
the  late  election  at  once  subsided.  All  distinc¬ 
tions  of  party  disappeared.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  Queen.  She  re¬ 
quested  him  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
what  the  capital  would  undertake  to  do  if  the 
enemy  should  venture  to  make  a  descent  He 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  wards, 
conferred  with  them,  and  returned  to  White¬ 
hall  to  report  that  they  had  unanimously  bound 
themselves  to  stand  by  the  government  with 
life  and  fortune ;  that  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  paid  into  the  Exche 
quer;  that  ten  thousand  Londoners,  well  armed 
and  appointed,  were  prepared  to  march  at  an 
hour’s  notice ;  and  that  an  additional  force, 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  foot,  a  strong 
regiment  of  horse,  and  a  thousand  dragoons, 
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should  he  instantly  raised  without  costing  the 
Crown  a  farthing.  Of  Her  Majesty  the  City 
had  nothing  to  ask,  but  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  set  over  these  troops  officers  in  whom 
she  could  confide.  The  same  spirit  was  shown 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Though  in  the 
southern  counties  the  harvest  was  at  hand,  the 
rustics  repaired  with  unusual  cheerfulness  to 
the  musters  of  the  militia.  The  Jacobite  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  who  had,  during  several  months, 
been  making  preparations  for  the  general  rising 
which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  William  was 
gone  and  as  help  arrived  from  France,  now 
that  William  was  gone,  now  that  a  French  in¬ 
vasion  was  hourly  expected,  burned  their  com¬ 
missions  signed  by  James,  and  hid  their  arms 
behind  wainscots  or  in  haystacks.  The  Jaco¬ 
bites  in  the  towns  were  insulted  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  were  forced  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses  from  the  exasperated  popu¬ 
lace.* 

Nothing  is  morejinteresting  to  those  who  love 
to  study  the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart  than 
the  effect  which  the  public  danger  produced 
on  Shrewsbury.  For  a  moment  he  was  again 
the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  His  nature,  lamen¬ 
tably  unstable,  was  not  ignoble ;  and  the  thought 
that,  by  standing  foremost  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  at  so  perilous  a  crisis,  he  might  repair 
his  great  fault  and  regain  his  own  esteem,  gave 
new  energy  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  had 
retired  to  Epsom,  in  the  hope  that  quiet  and 
pure  air  would  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
shattered  frame  and  wounded  spirit.  But  a 
low  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head  had  arrived,  he  was  at  Whitehall,  and 
had  offered  his  purse  and  sword  to  the  Queen. 
It  had  been  in  contemplation  to  put  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  gome  great  nobleman 
with  two  experienced  naval  officers  to  advise 


him.  Shrewsbury  begged  that,  if  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  were  made,  he  might  be  appointed. 
It  concerned,  he  said,  the  interest  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom  not  to  let 
the  enemy  ride  victorious  in  the  Channel ;  and 
he  would  gladly  risk  his  life  to  retrieve  the  lost 
fame  of  the  English  flag.f 

His  offer  was  not  accepted.  Indeed,  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  naval  command  between  a  man 
of  quality  who  did  not  know  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  two  weatherbeaten  old  seamen 
who  had  risen  from  being  cabin  boys  to  be  Ad¬ 
mirals,  was  very  wisely  laid  aside.  Active  ex¬ 
ertions  were  made  to  prepare  the  allied  squa¬ 
drons  for  service.  Nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  assuage  the  natural  resentment  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Queen  sent  a  Privy  Councillor, 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  the  States 
General.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  them 
in  which  she  extolled  the  valour  of  Lvertsen’s 
gallant  squadron.  She  assured  them  that  their 
ships  should  be  repaired  in  the  English  dock¬ 
yards,  and  that  the  wounded  Dutchmen  should 
be  as  carefully  tended  as  wounded  Englishmen. 
It  was  announced  that  a  strict  inquiry  would 
be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  late  disas¬ 
ter  ;  and  Torrington,  who  indeed  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  appeared  in  public  without 
risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  J 

During  the  three  days  which  followed  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from  Beachy 
Head  the  aspect  of  London  was  gloomy  and  agi¬ 
tated.  But.  on  the  fourth  day  all  was  changed. 
Bells  were  pealing  :  flags  were  flying :  candles 
were  arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumina¬ 
tion:  men  were  eagerly  shaking  hands  with 
each  other  in  the  streets.  A  courier  had  that 
morning  arrived  at  Whitehall  with  great  news 
from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


WILLIAM  had  been,  during  the  whole 
spring,  impatiently  expected  in  Ulster. 
The  Protestant  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
that  province  had,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May,  been  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  re¬ 
ports  of  his  arrival.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  June  that  he 
landed  at  Carrickfergus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted 
him  with  loud  acclamations  :  but  they  caught 
only  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
dry  ground  he  mounted  and  set  off  for  Belfast. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomberg.  The 
meeting  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the 
only  human  dwelling  then  visible  in  the  space 
of  many  miles,  on  the  dreary  strand  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and  a  cotton 
mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood 
alone ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay 


succession  of  country  houses,  shrubberies  and 
flower  beds.  Belfast  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  flourishing  seats  of  industry 
in  the  British  isles.  A  busy  population  of 
eighty  thousand  souls  is  collected  there.  The 
duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom  House  ex¬ 
ceed  the  duties  annually  paid  at  the  Custom 
House  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Other 
Irish  towns  may  present  more  picturesque 
forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast  is  the  only  largo 
Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  loathsome  aspect  and  odour  of 
long  lines  of  human  dens  far  inferior  in  com¬ 
fort  and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which,  in 
happier  countries,  are  provided  for  cattle.  No 
other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so 
well  paved,  so  brilliantly  lighted.  The  place 
of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied  by  edifices,  less 


*  Burnet,  ii.  53,  54;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  July  7, 
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pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative  of 
prosperity,  huge  factories,  towering  many 
stories  above  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,  and 
resounding  with  the  roar  of  machinery.  The 
Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred 
houses,  commanded  by  a  stately  castle  which 
has  long  disappeared,  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion,  which 
is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  terraces  and  orchards  stretching  down 
to  the  river  side,  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  King’s  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at 
the  Northern  Gate  by  the  magistrates  and  bur¬ 
gesses  in  their  robes  of  office.  The  multitude 
pressed  on  his  carriage  with  shouts  of  “  God 
save  the  Protestant  King.”  For  the  town  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  Faith  ; 
and,  when,  two  generations  later,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were,  for  the  first  time,  numbered,  it  was 
found  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  more 
than  one  in  fifteen.* 

The  night  came  :  but  the  Protestant  counties 
were  awake  and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been 
fired  from  the  castle  of  Belfast.  It  had  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  guns  which  Schomberg 
had  placed  at  wide  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  peal  was  heard,  it  was  known  that 
King  William  was  come.  Before  midnight  all 
the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  blazing 
with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the 
hays  of  Carlingford  and  Dundalk,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  that  the  de¬ 
cisive  hour  was  at  hand  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out 
from  Dublin  for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was 
pitched  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Leinster. -j- 

In  Dublin  the  agitation  was  fearful.  None 
could  doubt  that  the  decisive  crisis  was  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  and  the  agony  of  suspense  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  highest  point  the  passions  of  both 
the  hostile  castes.  The  majority  could  easily 
detect,  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the  oppressed 
minority,  signs  which  indicated  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance  and  of  a  terrible  revenge. 
Simon  Luttrell,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  capi- 
ital  was  entrusted,  hastened  to  take  such 
precautions  as  fear  and  hatred  dictated.  A 
proclamation  appeared,  enjoining  all  Protest¬ 
ants  to  remain  in  their  houses  from  nightfall  to 
dawn,  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of  death, 
from  assembling  in  any  place  or  for  any  purpose 
to  the  number  of  more  than  five.  No  indulgence 
was  granted  even  to  those  divines  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  who  had  never  ceased  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  Doctor  William 
King,  who  had,  after  long  holding  out,  lately 
began  to  waver  in  his  political  creed,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  custody.  There  was  no  gaol  large 
enough  to  hold  one  half  of  those  whom  the 


governor  suspected  of  evil  designs.  The  Col¬ 
lege  and  several  parish  churches  were  used  as 
prisons;  and  into  those  buildings  men  accused 
of  no  crime  but  their  religion  were  crowded 
in  such  numbers  that  they  could  hardly 
breathe  J 

The  two  rival  princes  meanwhile  were  busied 
in  collecting  their  forces.  Loughbrickland 
was  the  place  appointed  by  William  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  scattered  divisions  of  his 
army.  While  his  troops  were  assembling, 
he  exerted  himself  indefatigably  to  improve 
their  discipline  and  to  provide  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  He  had  brought  from  England  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money  and  a 
great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Pillaging  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
At  the  same  time  supplies  were  liberally  dis¬ 
pensed  ;  and  all  the  paymasters  of  regiments 
were  directed  to  send  in  their  accounts  without 
delay,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  arrears. | 
Thomas  Coningsby,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Leominster,  a  busy  and  unscrupulous  Whig, 
accompanied  the  King,  and  acted  as  Paymaster 
General.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
William,  at  this  time,  authorised  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Belfast  to  pay  every  year  twelve 
hundred  pounds  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
principal  dissenting  ministers  ef  Down  and 
Antrim,  who  were  to  be  trustees  for  their 
brethren.  The  King  declared  that  he  bestowed 
this  sum  on  the  nonconformist  divines,  partly 
as  a  reward  for  their  eminent  loyalty  to  him, 
and  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent 
losses.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  donation 
which  is  still  annually  bestowed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster.  || 

William  was  all  himself  again.  His  spirits, 
depressed  by  eighteen  months  passed  in  dull 
state,  amidst  factions  and  intrigues  which  he 
but  half  understood,  rose  high  as  soon  as  he 
was  surrounded  by  tents  and  standards. It 
was  strange  to  see  how  rapidly  this  man,  so 
unpopular  at  Westminster,  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  hearts  «f  his  brethren  in 
arms.  They  observed  with  delight  that,  infirm 
as  he  was,  lie  took  his  share  of  every  hardship 
which  they  underwent;  that  he  thought  more 
of  their  comfort  than  of  his  own  :  that  he 
sharply  reprimanded  some  offieex-s,  ■vho  were 
s#  anxious  to  procure  luxuries  for  lbs  table  as 
to  forget  the  wants  of  the  common  soldiers  ; 
that  he  never  once,  from  the  day  ox?  which  he 
took  the  field,  lodged  in  a  house,  but,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  palaces,  slept  in 
his  small  movable  hut  of  wood ;  that  no  solicita¬ 
tions  could  induce  him,  on  a  hot  day  and  in  a 
high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  choking  cloud  of 
dust  which  overhung  the  line  of  march,  and 
which  severely  tried  lungs  less  delicate  than 
his.  Every  man  under  his  command  became 
familiar  with  his  looks  and  with  his  voice  ;  for 


*  London  Gazette,  J une  19, 1090:  History  of  the  Wars  in  I 
Ireland  by  an  Officer  in  the  Hoy al  Army,  1690:  Villare 
Hibernicum,  1690;  Story’s  Impartial  History,  1691 ;  His¬ 
torical  Collections  relating  to  the  town  of  Belfast,  1S17. 
This  work  contains  curious  extracts  from  MSS.  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  map  of 
Belfast  made  in  1685,  so  exact  that  the  houses  may  be 
counted. 

t  Lauzon  to  Louvois,  June  16  (26).  The  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  to  Lauzun  had  heard  the  guns  and  seen 
the  bonfires.  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer 
of  the  Royal  Army,  1690;  Life  of  James,  ii.  392,  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Burnet,  ii.  47.  Burnet  is  strangely  mistaken  when  | 


he  says  that  William  had  been  six  days  in  Ireland  before 
his  arrival  was  known  to  James. 

X  A  True  and  Perfect  Journal  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,  1690,  King,  iii.  18.  Luttrell’s 
proclamation  will  be  found  in  King’s  Appendix. 

§  Villare  Hibernicum.  1690. 

II  The  order  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Reid’s  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland. 

IT  "La  gayete  peinte  sur  son  visage,”  savs  Dumont,  who 
saw  him  at  Belfast,  “  nous  fit  tout  esperer  pour  les  heurcui 
succes  de  la  campagne.” 
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there  was  not  a  regiment  which  he  did  not  in¬ 
spect  with  minute  attention.  His  pleasant 
looks  and  sayings  were  long  remembered. 
One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal 
the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  a 
basket  of  the  first  cherries  of  the  year  was 
accepted  from  him  by  the  King,  and  the 
sprightliness  with  which  His  Majesty  conversed 
at  supper  with  those  who  stood  round  the 
table.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  tenth  day 
after  William’s  landing,  he  marched  southward 
from  Loughbrickland  with  ail  his  forces.  He 
was  fully  determined  to  take  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  fighting.  Schomberg  and  some  other 
officers  recommended  caution  and  delay.  But 
the  King  answered  that  he  had  not  come  to 
Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
The  event  seems  to  prove  that  he  judged  rightly 
as  a  general.  That  he  judged  rightly  as  a 
statesman  cannot  be  doubted.  He  knew  that 
the  English  nation  was  discontented  with  the 
way  in  which  the  war  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
ducted  ;  that  nothing  but  rapid  and  splendid 
success  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friends  and  quell  the  spirit  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
that  a  defeat  could  scarcely  be  more  injurious 
to  his  fame  and  to  his  interests  than  a  languid 
and  indecisive  campaign. 

The  country  through  which  he  advanced  had, 
during  eighteen  months,  been  fearfully  wasted 
both  by  soldiers  and  by  Rapparees.  The  cattle 
had  been  slaughtered  :  the  plantations  had  been 
cut  down  :  the  fences  and  houses  were  in  ruins. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  found  near  the 
road,  except  a  few  naked  and  meagre  wretches 
who  had  no  food  but  the  husks  of  oats,  and 
who  were  seen  picking  those  husks,  like  chick¬ 
ens,  from  amidst  dust  and  cinders. f  Yet,  even 
under  such  disadvantages,  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  country,  the  rich  green  of  the  earth,  the 
bays  and  rivers  so  admirably  fitted  for  trade, 
could  not  but  strike  the  King’s  observant  eye. 
Perhaps  he  thought  how  different  an  aspect 
that  unhappy  region  would  have  presented  if  it 
had  been  blessed  with  such  a  government  and 
such  a  religion  as  had  made  his  native  Holland 
the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  how  endless  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  pleasure  houses,  tulip  gardens  and  dairy 
farms  would  have  lined  the  road  from  Lisburn 
to  Belfast ;  how  many  hundreds  of  barges 
would  have  been  constantly  passing  up  and 
down  theLaggan;  what  a  forest  of  masts  would 
have  bristled  in  the  desolate  port  of  Newry ; 
and  what  vast  warehouses  and  stately  mansions 
would  have  covered  the  space  occupied  by  the 
noisome  alleys  of  Dundalk.  “  The  country,”  he 
was  heard  to  say,  “is  worth  fighting  for.” 

The  original  intention  of  James  seems  to  have 
been  to  try  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field  on 
the  border  between  Leinster  and  Ulster.  But 
this  design  was  abandoned,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  representations  of  Lauzun, 
who,  though  very  little  disposed  and  very  little 
qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  the  Fabian 
system,  had  the  admonitions  of  Louvois  still  in 
his  ears.j;  James,  though  resolved  not  to  give 
up  Dublin  without  a  battle,  consented  to  retreat 
till  he  should  reach  some  spot  where  he  might 

*  Story’s  Impartial  Account ;  MS.  Journal  of  Colonel 
Bellingham  ;  The  lloyal  Diary. 

t  Story’s  impartial  Account. 

J  Lauzun  to  Luuvois,  Jum  23  (July  3),  1690 ;  Life  of 
James,  ii.  393,  Grig.  Mem. 


have  the  vantage  of  ground.  When  therefore, 
William’s  advanced  guard  reached  Dundalk 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Irish  army,  ex¬ 
cept  a  great  cloud  of  dust  which  was  slowly 
rolling  southwards  towards  Ardee.  The  English 
halted  one  night  near  the  ground  on  which 
Schomberg’s  camp  had  been  pitched  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  ;  and  many  sad  recollections  were 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  dreary  marsh, 
the  sepulchre  of  thousands  of  brave  men.| 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and 
still  the  Irish  receded  before  him,  till,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  thirtieth  of  June,  his 
army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  county  of  Louth.  Beneath  lay  a 
valley,  now  so  rich  and  so  cheerful  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  gazes  on  it  may  imagine  himself  to 
be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  parts  of 
his  own  highly  favoured  country.  Fields  of 
wheat,  woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies 
and  clover,  slope  gently  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Boyne.  That  bright  and  tranquil  stream, 
the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Meath,  having 
flowed  many  miles  between  verdant  banks 
crowned  by  modern  palaces,  and  by  the  ruined 
keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of  the  pale,  is  here 
about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William 
looked  down  on  the  river,  now  stands,  on  a 
verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods,  Slane 
Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquess  of  Co- 
nyngliam.  Two  miles  to  the  cast,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  from  factories  and  steam  vessels  over¬ 
hangs  the  busy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 
On  the  Meath  side  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground, 
still  all  corn,  grass,  flowers,  and  foliage,  rises 
with  a  gentle  swell  to  an  eminence  surmounted 
by  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  ash  trees  which  over¬ 
shades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate  grave¬ 
yard  of  Donore.|| 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  The  traces 
of  art  and  industry  were  few.  Scarcely  a 
vessel  was  on  the  river  exceptthose  rude  cora¬ 
cles  of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of 
horses,  in  which  theCeltic  peasantry  fished  for 
trout  and  salmon.  Drogheda,  now  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  was 
a  small  knot  uf  narrow,  crooked  and  filthy 
lanes,  encircled  by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The 
houses  were  buiit  of  wood  with  high  gables 
and  projecting  upper  rtories.  Without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to 
be  seen  except  at  a  place  called  Oldbridge.  At 
Oldbridge  the  river  was  fordable  ;  and  on  the 
south  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a 
single  house  built  of  more  soliu  materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of 
the  Boyne,  he  could  not  suppress  an  exclama¬ 
tion  and  a  gesture  of  delight,  fie  had  been 
apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  de¬ 
cisive  action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till 
the  autumnal  ruins  should  return  with  pesti¬ 
lence  in  their  train.  He  was  now  at  ease.  It 
was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be  sharp  and 
short.  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  flags  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  \v:ived 


fi  Story’s  Impartial  Account;  Dumont  MS. 

||  Much  interesting  information  respect  ng  the  field  of 
battle  and  the  surrounding  country  will  I  c  found  in  Mr. 
Wilde’s  pleasing  volume  entitled  “The  Beauties  oi  the 
Boyne  and  Blackwater.” 
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series  of  events  had  brought  to  fight  for  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  remotest  island  of  the 
west.  About  half  the  troops  were  natives  of 
England.  Ormond  was  there  with  the  Lite 
Guards,  and  Oxford  with  the  Dines.  Sir  John 
Lanier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  military 
experience  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  pru¬ 
dence  was  held  in  high  esteem,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Queen’s  regiment  of  horse,  now  the  First 
Dragoon  Guards.  There  were  Beaumont’s  foot, 
who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of  James, 
refused  to  admit  Irish  papists  among  them,  and 
Hastings's  foot,  who  had',  on  the  disastrous  day 
of  Killieerankie,  maintained  the  military  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Saxon  race.  There  were  the  two 
Tangier  battalions,  hitherto  known  only  by 
deeds  of  violence  and  rapine,  but  destined  to 
begin  on  the  following  morning  a  long  career 
of  glory.  The  Scotch  Guards  marched  under 
the  command  of  their  countryman,  James 
Douglas.  Two  fine  British  regiments,  which 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  States  General, 
and  had  often  looked  death  in  the  face  under 
William’s  leading,  followed  him  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  not  only  as  their  general,  but  as  their 
native  King.  They  now  rank  as  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  line.  The  former  was  led  by  an 
officer  who  had  no  skill  in  the  higher  parts  of 
military  science,  but  whom  the  whole  army  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  bravest  of  all  the  brave,  Jolm 
Cutts.  Conspicuous  among  the  Dutch  troops 
were  Portland’s  and  Ginkell’s  llorse,  and 
Solmes's  Blue  regiment,  consisting  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  finest  infantry  in  Europe.  Germany 
had  sent  to  the  field  some  warriors,  sprung  from 
her  noblest  houses.  Prince  George  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  a  gallant  youth  who  was  serving 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  military  art,  rode  near 
the  King.  A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  merce¬ 
naries  was  commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Wirtemberg,  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
head  of  bis  illustrious  family.  It  was  reported 
that  of  all  the  soldiers  of  William  these  were 
most  dreaded  by  the  Irish.  For  centuries  of 
Saxon  domination  had  not  effaced  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  sea  kings  ;  and  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  Danes  would  one  day  destroy  the  children 
of  the  soil  was  still  repeated  with  superstitious 
horror.t  Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were 
a  Brandenburg  regiment  and  a  Finland  regi¬ 
ment.  But  in  that  great  array,  so  variously 
composed,  were  two  bodies  of  men  animated  by 
a  spirit  peculiarly  fierce  and  implacable,  the 
Huguenots  of  France  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  French,  and  the  Englishrv  of  Ireland  im¬ 
patient  to  trample  down  the  Irish.  The  ranks 
of  the  refugees  had  been  effectually  purged  of 
spies  and  traitors,  and  were  made  up  of  men 
such  as  had  contended  in  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury  against  the  power  of  the  House  of  Valois 
and  ttie  genius  of  the  Houso  of  Lorraine.  All 
the  boldest- spirits  of  the  unconquerable  colony 
had  repaired  to  William’s  camp.  Mitehelburne 
was  there  with  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  and  Wolseley  with  the  warriors  who 

«  Memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Alexander,  Karl  above  three  to  one.”  See  King's  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
of  Marehmont.  Ho  derived  his  information  from  Lord  preached  on  Nov.  16, 1690,  betore  Lords  Justices.  This  la, 
Selkirk,  who  was  in  William’s  army.  .  no  doubt,  an  absurd  exaggeration,  llut  5I.de  la  Uoguette, 

t  James  say  a  (  Life,  ih  ,003,  Orig.  Mem.)  that  tile  country  one  of  the  principal  French  officers  who  was  present  at  the 
afforded  no  better  position.  King  in  a  thanksgiving  ser-  |  battle  of  the  Iloyne,  informed  Louvoia  that  the  Irish  army 
tnon  which  he  preached  at  Pubiin  after  the  close  of  the  \  occupied  a  good  defensive  position.  Letter  of  La  Hoguotte 
campaign,  told  his  hearers  that  “  the  advantage  of  the  •  from  Limerick,  July  K1  tAtig.  1).  H190.  • 

post  of  the  Irish  was,  by  all  intelligent  men,  reckoned  [  J  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  March,  16£>0. 


together  in  defiance  on  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 
AU  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  by 
the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army. 
Thousands  of  armed  men  were  moving  about 
among  the  tents  ;  and  every  one,  horse  soldier 
or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish,  had  a  white 
badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen 
in  compliment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  “  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,”  said  the 
King,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the  Irish  lines. 
“  If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault  will  bo 
mine.”* 

Each  of  the  contending  princes  had  some 
advantages  over  his  rival.  James,  standing  on 
the  defensive,  behind  entrenchments,  with  a 
river  before  him,  had  the  stronger  position  :f 
but  his  troops  were  inferior  both  in  number  and 
in  quality  to  those  which  were  opposed  to  him. 
He  probably  had  thirty  thousand  men.  About 
a  third  part  of  this  force  consisted  of  excellent 
French  infantry  and  excellent  Irish  cavalry. 
But  the  rest  of  his  army  was  the  scoff  of  all 
Europe.  The  Irish  dragoons  were  bad;  the 
Irish  infantry  worse.  It  was  said  that  their  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  fighting  was  to  discharge  their 
pieces  once,  and  then  to  run  away  bawling 
“Quarter”  and  “Murder.”  Their  inefficiency 
was,  in  that  age,  commonly  imputed,  both  by 
their  enemies  and  by  their  allies,  to  natural 
poltroonery.  How  little  ground  there  was  for 
such  an  imputation  has  since  been  signally 
proved  by  many  heroic  achievements  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  It  ought,  indeed,  even  in 
the  seventeenth  oentury,  to  have  occurred  to 
reasonable  men,  that  a  race  which  furnished 
some  of  the  best  horse  soldiers  in  the  world 
would  certainly  with  judicious  training,  furnish 
good  foot  soldiers  But  the  Irish  foot  soldiers 
had  not.  merely  not  been  well  trained:  they  had 
been  elaborately  ill  trained.  The  greatest  of 
our  generals  repeatedly  and  emphatically  de¬ 
clared  that  eveu  the  admirable  army  which 
fought  its  way,  under  his  command,  from  Torres 
Vedras  to  Toulouse  would,  if  he  had  suffered  it 
to  contract  habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a 
few  weeks,  unfit  for  all  military  purposes.  What 
then  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  troops 
who,  from  the  day  on  which  they  enlisted,  were 
not  merely  permitted,  but  invited,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  pay  by  marauding?  They  were, 
ns  might  have  been  expected,  a  mere  mob,  fu¬ 
rious  indeed  and  clamorous  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused,  but  incapable 
of  opposing  a  steadfast  resistance  to  a  well-or¬ 
dered  force.  In  truth,  all  that  the  discipline, 
if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  James’s  army  had 
done  for  the  Celtic  kerne  had  been  to  debase 
and  enervate  him.  After  eighteen  months  of 
nominal  soldiership,  he  was  positively  farther 
from  being  a  soldier  than  on  the  day  on  which 
he  quitted  his  hovel  for  the  camp. 

William  had  under  his  command  near  thirty- 
six  thousand  men,  born  in  many  lands,  and 
speaking  many  tongues.  Scarcely  one  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  scarcely  one  Protestant  nation, 
was  unrepresented  in  the  army,  which  a  strange 
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had  raised  the  unanimous  shout  of  “  Advance” 
on  the  day  of  Newton  Butler.  Sir  Albert  Co- 
nyngham,  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  whose 
seat'  now  overlooks  the  Boyne,  had  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne  a  gal¬ 
lant  regiment  of  dragoons  which  still  glories  in 
the  name  of  Enniskillen,  and  which  has  proved 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  that  it  has  not  de¬ 
generated  since  the  day  of  the  Boyne.* 

Walker,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
and  his  peaceful  profession,  accompanied  the 
men  of  Londonderry,  and  tried  to  animate  their 
zeal  by  exhortation  and  by  example.  He  was 
now  a  great  prelate.  Ezekiel  Hopkins  had 
taken  refuge  from  Popish  persecutors  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  rebels  in  the  city  of  London,  had 
brought  himself  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  had  obtained  a  cure  and  had  died 
in  the  performance  of  the  humble  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  f  William,  on  his  march  through 
Louth,  learned  that  the  rich  see  of  Derry  was 
at  his  disposal.  He  instantly  made  choice  of 
Walker  to  be  the  new  Bishop  The  brave  old 
man,  during  the  few  hours  of  life  which  re¬ 
mained  to  him,  was  overwhelmed  with  saluta- 
tations  and  congratulations.  Unhappily  he 
had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had  so  highly 
distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
war;  and  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that,  in 
indulging  this  passion,  he  was.  discharging  a 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  religion.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  justified  him  in  becoming  a 
combatant  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that,  in  a 
disciplined  army  led  by  generals  of  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  great  fame,  a  fighting  divine  was 
likely  to  give  less  help  than  s  cap  dal.  The  Bi¬ 
shop  elect  was  determined  to  be  wherever  dan¬ 
ger  was ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  excited  the  extreme  disgust  of  his  royal 
patron,  who  hated  a  meddler  almost  as  much 
as  a  coward.  A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a 
battle  and  a  gownsman  who  pushed,  himself 
into  a  battle  were  the  two  objects  which  most 
strongly  excited  William’s  spleen. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day.  The  King  rode 
slowly  along  *the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  closely  examined  the  position  of  the  Irish, 
from  whom  he  was  sometimes  separated  by  an 
interval  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Schomberg,  Ormond, 
Sidney,  Solmes,  Prince  George  of  Hesse,  Co- 
ningsby,  and  others.  “  Their  army  is  but 
small said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers.  Indeed 
it  did  not  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  six¬ 
teen  thousand  men.  But  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,  that 
many  regiments  were  concealed  from  view  by 
the  undulations  of  the  ground.  “  They  may 
be  stronger  than  they  look.”  said  William; 
“but,  weak  or  strong,  I  will  soon  know  all 
about  them.”j: 

At  length  he  alighted  at  a  spot  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  to  Oldbridge,  sate  down  on  the  turf  to  rest 


»  Poe  the  Historical  records  of  the  Regiments  of  the 
British  army,  and  Story's  list  of  the  army  of  Wiffium  as  it 
caswd  in  review  at  Finglass,  a  week  after  tht  bottle. 
p  t  See  his  Funeral  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lhurch  of 
Saint  Mary  Aldermarv  on  the  2ith  of  Juno.  lbjt. 

t  Story’s  Impartial  History;  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Ireland  by  au  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army;  Hop  to  the 
States  General,  June  SO  (July  10),  1690. 


himself,  and  called  for  breakfast.  The  sumpter 
horses  were  unloaded  ;  the  canteens  were  open¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  tablecloth  was  spread  on  the  grass. 
The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  while 
many  veterans  who  could  well  remember  the 
events  of  that  day  were  still  living. 

While  William  was  at  his  repast,  a  group  of 
horsemen  appeared  close  to  the  water  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Among  them  his  attendants 
could  discern  some  who  had  once  been  con¬ 
spicuous  at  reviews  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  balls 
in  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  the  youthful  Ber¬ 
wick,  the  small,  fairhaired  Lauzun,  Tyrconnel, 
once  admired  by  maids  of  honour  as  the  model 
of  manly  vigour  and  beauty,  but  now  bent 
down  by  years  and  crippled  by  gout,  and, 
overtopping  all,  the  stately  head  of  Sarsfield. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered 
that  the  person  who,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
circle,  was  breakfasting  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  sent  for 
artillery.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from 
view  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  were  brought  down 
almost  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  placed 
behind  a  hedge.  William,  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
was  the  mark  of  both  guns.  The  first  shot 
struck  one  of  the  holsters  of  Prince  George  of 
Hesse,  and  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
“Ah!”  cried  the  King;  “the  poor  Prince  is 
killed.”  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  he  was 
himself  hit  by  a  second  ball,  a  sixpounder. 
It  merely  tore  his  coat,  grazed  his  shoulder, 
and  drew  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood.  Both 
armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect ;  tor 
the  King  sank  down  for  a  moment  on  his 
horse’s  neck.  A  yell  of  exultation  rose  from 
the  Irish  camp.  The  English  and  their  allies 
were  in  dismay.  Solmes  flung  himself  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  earth,  and  burst  into  tears.  But 
William’s  deportment  soon  reassured  his 
friends.  “There  is  nS  harm  done,”  he  said  : 
“but  the  bullet  came  quite  near  enough.” 
Coningsby  put  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound', 
a  surgeon  was  sent  for :  a  plaster  was  applied ; 
and  the  King,  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was 
finished,  rode  round  all  the  posts  of  his  army 
amidst  loud  acclamations.  Such  was  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  his  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  his  feeble 
health,  in  spite  of  his  recent  hurt,  he  was  that 
day  nineteen  hours  on  horseback.^ 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till 
the  evening.  William  observed  with  especial 
attention  the  effect  produced  by  the  Irish  shots 
on  the  English  regiments  which  had  never  been 
in  action,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  result.  “All  is  right,”  he  said;  “they 
stand  fire  well.”  Long  after  sunset  he  made  a 
final  inspection  of  his  forces  by  torchlight,  and 
gave  orders  that  everything  should  be  ready 
for  forcing  a  passage  across  the  river  on  the 
morrow.  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green 
bough  in  his  hat.  The  baggage  and  greatcoats 
were  to  be  left  under  a  guard.  The  word  was 
Westminster. 

The  King’s  resolution  to  attack  the  Irish  was 


S  London  Gazette.  July  7, 1690;  Story’s  Impartial  His- 
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not  approved  by  all  his  lieutenants.  Schom- 
tu  i  g,  in  particular,  pronounced  the  experi- 
n  t  lit  too  hazardous,  and,  when  his  opinion 
was  overruled,  retired  to  his  tent  in  no  very 
good  humour.  When  the  order  of  battle  was 
delivered  to  him,  he  muttered  that  he  had  been 
more  used  to  give  such  orders  than  to  receive 
them.  For  this  little  fit  of  sullenness,  very 
pardonable  in  a  general  who  had  won  great 
victories  when  his  master  was  still  a  child,  the 
brave  veteran  made,  on  the  following  morning, 
a  noble  atonement. 

The  first  of  July  dawned,  a  day  which  has 
never  since  returned  without  exciting  strong 
emotions  of  very  different  kinds  in  the  two  popu¬ 
lations  which  divide  Ireland.  The  sun  rose 
bright  and  cloudless.  Soon  after  four  both 
armies  were  in  motion.  William  ordered  his 
right  wing,  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
iSchomberg,  one  of  the  Duke’s  sons,  to  march 
to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river, 
to  cross  there,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
Irish  army.  Meinhart  Scliomberg  was  assisted 
by  1’ortland  and  Douglas.  James,  anticipating 
some  such  design,  had  already  sent  to  the 
bridge  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Sir  Neil  O’Neil.  O’Neil  behaved  himself  like 
a  brave  gentleman:  but  he  soon  received  a 
mortal  wound :  his  men  fled  ;  and  the  English 
right  wing  passed  the  river. 

This  move  made  Lauzun  uneasy.  What  if 
the  English  right  wing  should  get  into  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  James  ?  About  four  miles  south 
of  the  Boyne  was  a  place  called  Duleek,  where 
the  road  to  Dublin  was  so  narrow,  that  two 
cars  could  not  pass  each  other,  and  where  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  lay  a  morass  which 
afforded  no  firm  footing.  If  Meinhart  Schom- 
berg  should  occupy  this  spot,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Irish  to  retreat.  They  must 
either  conquer,  or  be  cut  off  to  a  man.  Dis¬ 
turbed  by  this  apprehension,  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  marched  with  his  countrymen  and  with 
Sarsfield’s  horse  in  the  direction  of  Slane 
Bridge.  Thus  the  fords  near  Oldbridge  were 
left  to  be  defended  by  the  Irish  alone. 

It  was  now  near  ten  o’clock.  William  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  was 
composed  exclusively  of  cavalry,  and  prepared 
to  pass  the  river  not  far  above  Drogheda.  The 
centre  of  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  foot,  was  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Scliomberg,  and  was  marshalled  opposite  to 
Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the  whole  Irish  in¬ 
fantry  had  been  collected.  The  Meath  bank 
bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets.  A  fortifica¬ 


*  La  IToguette  to  Louvois,  July  31  (Aug.  10),  1690. 

t  That  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  Irish  infantry 
will  appear  from  the  accounts  which  the  Trench  officers 
who  were  at  the  Iioyne  sent  to  their  government  and 
their  families.  La  Hoguette,  writing  hastily  to  Louvois 
on  the  4t.h  (14  th)  of  July,  says  :  “  Je  vous  diray  seulement, 
Monseigneur,  que  nous  n’avons  pas  este  battus,  mais  que 
h s  enuemys  out  chasses  devant  eux  les  trouppes  Irlaudoi- 
sefe  com  me  des  moutons,  sans  avoir  essaye  uu  seul  coup  de 
mousquet,” 

Writmg  some  weeks  later  more  fully  from  Limerick,  he 
says,  “  J'en  incurs  de  bonte.”  He  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  win  the  battle,  at  best.  “  Mais 
il  est  vray  aussi,”  he  adds,  “  que  les  Irlandois  ne  firent 
pas  la  moindre  resistance,  et  plierent  sans  tirer  un  seul 
coup.”  Zurlauben,  Colonel  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments 
in  the  French  service,  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  but  did 


tion  had  been  made  by  French  engineers  out 
of  the  hedges  and  buildings  ;  and  a  breastwork 
had  been  thrown  up  close  to  the  water  side.* 
Tyrconnel  was  there;  and  under  him  were 
Richard  Hamilton  and  Antrim. 

Schomberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes’s  Blues 
were  the  first  to  move.  They  marched  gallantly, 
with  drums  beating,  to  the  brink  of  the  Boyne. 
Then  the  drums  stopped;  and  the  men,  ten 
abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Next  plung¬ 
ed  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  A  little  to 
the  left  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  Caille- 
mot  crossed,  at  the  head  of  a  long  column  of 
French  refugees.  A  little  to  the  left  of  Caille- 
mot  and  his  refugees,  the  main  body  of  the 
English  infantry  struggled  through  the  river, 
up  to  their  armpits  in  water.  Still  further 
down  the  stream  the  Danes  found  another  ford. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile, --was  alive  with  muskets  and  green 
boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  channel  that  they  became  aware 
of  the  whole  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  had  as 
yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the  hostile  army. 
Now  whole  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  seemed 
to  start  out  of  the  earth.  A  wild  shout  of  de¬ 
fiance  rose  from  the  whole  shore:  during  one 
moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful :  but  the 
Protestants  pressed  resolutely  forward  ;  and  in 
another  moment  the  whole  Irish  line  gave  way. 
Tyrconnel  looked  on  in  helpless  despair.  He 
did  not  want  personal  courage  :  but  his  military 
skill  was  so  small  that  he  hardly  ever  reviewed 
his  regiment  in  the  Phoenix  Park  without  com¬ 
mitting  some  blunder ;  and  to  rally  the  ranks 
which  were  bfeaking  all  round  him  was  no  task 
for  a  general  who  had  survived  the  energy  of 
his  body  and  of  his  mind,  and  yet  had  still  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  to  learn.  Several  of 
his  best  officers  fell  while  vainly  endeavouring 
to  prevail  on  their  soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch 
Blues  in  the  face.  Richard  HSimilton  ordered 
a  body  of  foot  to  fall  on  the  French  refugees, 
who  were  still  deep  in  water.  He  led  the  way, 
and,  accompanied  by  several  courageous  gen¬ 
tlemen,  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  river. 
But  neither  his  commands  nor  his  enample 
could  infuse  courage  into  that  mob  of  cow- 
stealers.  He  was  left  almost  alone,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  bank  in  despair  Further  down 
the  river  Antrim’s  division  ran  like  sheep  at 
the  approach  of  the  English  column.  Whole 
regiments  flung  away  arms,  colours  and  cloaks, 
and  scampered  off  to  the  hills  without  striking 
a  blow  or  firing  a  shot.-j- 


justice  to  the  courage  of  the  Irish  horse,  whom  La  Hogu¬ 
ette  does  not  mention. 

There  is  at  the  French  War  Office  a  letter  hastily 
scrawled  by  Boisseleau,  Lauzun’s  second  in  command,  to 
his  wife  after  the  battle.  He  wrote  thus:  “  Je  me  porte 
bien,  ma  chere  feme.  Ne  t’inquieste  pas  de  moy.  Nos 
Irlandois  n’ont  rien  fait  qui  vaille.  IIs  ont  tous  lache  le 
pie.” 

Desgrigny,  writing  on  the  10th  (20th)  of  July,  assigns 
several  reasons  for  the  defeat.  “La  premiere  et  la  plus 
forte  est  la  fuite  des  Irlandois  qui  sont  en  verite  des  gens 
sur  lesquels  il  ne  faut  pas  compter  du  tout.-’  In  the  same 
letter  he  says :  “  Il  n’est  pas  naturel  de  croiro  qu’une 
armoe  de  vingt  cinq  mille  homines  qui  paroissoit  de  la 
meilleure  volonte  du  monde,  et  qui  a  la  veue  des  ennemis 
faisoit  des  cris  de  joye,  dut  etre  entierement  defaite  sans 
avoir  tire  l’epee  et  un  seul  coup  de  mousquet.  Il  y  a  eu 
tel  regiment  tout  entier  qui  a  laisse  ses  habits,  ses  armes, 
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It  required  many  years  and  many  heroic 
exploits  to  take  away  the  reproach  which  that 
ignominious  rout  left  on  the  Irish  name.  Yet, 
even  before  the  day  closed,  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  the  reproach  was  unjust.  Richard 
Hamilton  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  under  his  command,  they  made  a  gallant, 
though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day.  They  maintained  a  desperate  fight  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes’s  Blues.  They 
drove  the  Danish  brigade  back  into  the  stream. 
They  fell  impetuously  on  the  Huguenot  regi¬ 
ments,  which,  not  being  provided  with  pikes, 
then  ordinarily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse, 
began  to  give  ground.  Caillemot,  while  encou¬ 
raging  his  fellow  exiles,  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  thigh.  Four  of  his  men  carried  him 
back  across  the  ford  to  his  tent.  As  he  passed, 
he  continued  to  urge  forward  the  rear  ranks 
which  were  still  up  to  the  breast  in  the  water. 
“  On  ;  on  ;  my  lads :  to  glory ;  to  glory.”  Schom- 
berg,  who  had  remained  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  who  had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  now  thought 
that  the  emergency  required  from  him  the  per¬ 
sonal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Those  who  stood 
about  him  besought  him  in  v.ain  to  put  on  his 
cuirass.  Without  defensive  armour  he  rode 
through  the  river,  and  rallied  the  refugees 
whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dismayed. 
“  Come  on,”  he  cried  in  French,  pointing  to 
the  Popish  squadrons;  “come  on,  gentlemen; 
there  are  your  persecutors.”  Those  were  his 
last  words.  As  he  spoke,  a  band  of  Irish 
horsemen  rushed  upon  him  and  encircled  him 
for  a  moment.  When  they  retired,  he  was  on 
the  ground.  His  friends  raised  him  ;  but  he 
was  already  a  corpse.  Two  sabre  w'ounds  were 
on  his  head ;  and  a  bullet  from  a  carbine  was 
lodged  in  his  neck.  Almost  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  Walker,  while  exhorting  the  colonists  of 
Ulster  to  play  the  men,  was  shot  dead  During 
near  half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  river.  All  was 
smoke,  dust,  and  din.  Old  soldiers  were  heard 
to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper  work 
in  the  Low  Countries.  But,  just  at  this  con¬ 
juncture,  William  came  up  with  the  left  wing. 
He  had  found  much  difficulty  in  crossing. 
The  tide  was  running  fast.  His  charger  had 
been  forced  to  swim,  and  had  been  almost  lost 
in  the  mud.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  on  firm 
ground  he  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, — 
for  his  right  arm  was  stiff  with  his  wound  and 
his  bandage, — and  led  his  men  to  the  place 
where  the  fight  was  the  hottest.  His  arrival 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Yet  the  Irish 
horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.  It  was  long 
remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 


et  sea  drapeaux  sur  lo  champ  do  bataillo,  et  a  gagne  lea 
nioutagnes  avee  sea  officiers.” 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  despatch  in  which  Lauzun 
must  have  given  Louvois  a  detailed  account  of  the  buttle. 

*  Lauzun  wrote  to  Seiguelay,  July  10  (26).  1090,  “Rich¬ 
ard  Aniilton  a  etc  fait  prisonnicr,  faisant  fort  bien  son 
devoir.” 

t  My  chief  materials  for  tho  history  of  this  battle  are 
Story's  Impartial  Account  and  Continuation  ;  the  History 
of  the  VVar  in  Ireland  by  an  Officer  in  the  Royal  Army ; 
the  despatches  in  the  French  War  Office ;  The  Life  of  James, 
Orig.  Mem.;  Burnet,  ii.  60.  60;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary; 
tho  London  Gazette  of  July  10,  1090;  the  Despatches  of 
Hop  and  Baden ;  a  narrative  probably  drawn  up  by  Port¬ 
land,  which  William  sent  to  the  States  General ;  Portland’s 


that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  William  rode 
to  the  head  of  the  Eruiiskilleners.  “  What  will 
you  do  for  me  ?”  he  cried,  lie  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  recognised ;  and  one  trooper,  taking 
him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to  fire.  William 
gently  put  aside  the  carbine.  “  What,”  said 
he,  “  do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?”  “It  is 
His  Majesty;’-  said  the  Colonel.  The  ranks  of 
sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of 
joy.  “  Gentlemen,”  .said  William,  “you  shall 
be  my  guards  to-day.  I  have  heard  much  of 
you.  Let  me  see  something  of  you.”  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  man, 
ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  reserved,  was  that 
danger  acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his 
heart,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  took  away  all 
appearance  of  constraint  from  his  manner.  On 
this  memorable  day  he  was  seen  wherever  the 
peril  was  greatest.  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of 
his  pistol:  another  carried  off  tho  heel  of  his 
jackboot :  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored 
him  to  retire  to  some  station  from  which  he 
could  give  his  orders  without  exposing  a  life  so 
valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  by 
his  example,  gained  ground  fast.  The  Irish 
cavalry  made  their  last  stand  at  a  house  called 
Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were  re¬ 
pelled  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  and  were  hotly 
pursued,  till  William  rallied  them  and  turned 
the  chase  back.  In  this  encounter  Richard 
Hamilton,  who  had  done  all  that  could  be  done 
by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation  forfeited  by 
perfidy,* *  was  severely  wounded,  taken  priso¬ 
ner,  and  instantly  brought,  through  the  smoke 
and  over  the  carnage,  before  the  prince  whom 
he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  occasion  did 
the  character  of  AVilliam  show  itself  in  a  more 
striking  manner.  “Is  this  business  over?” 
he  said ;  “  or  will  your  horse  make  more  fight  ?” 
“  On  my  honour,  Sir,”  answered  Hamilton,  “  I 
believe  that  they  will.”  “Your  honour!” 
muttered  William;  “your  honour!”  That 
half-suppressed  exclamation  was  the  only  re¬ 
venge  which  he  condescended  to  take  for  an 
injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more 
affable  and  gracious  in  their  ordinary  deport¬ 
ment,  would  have  exacted  a  terrible  retribu¬ 
tion.  Then,  restraining  himself,  he  ordered 
his  own  surgeon  to  look  to  the  hurts  of  his 
captive. f 

And  now  tho  battle  was  over.  Hamilton  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  his  horse  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight.  Whole  troops  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  One  fine  regiment  had  only  thirty  un¬ 
wounded  men  left  It  was  enough  that  these 
gallant  soldiers  had  disputed  the  field  till  they 
were  left  without  support,  or  hope,  or  guidance, 


private  letter  to  Melville;  Captain  Richardson’s  Narrative 
and  map  of  the  battle;  the  Dumont  M.A.,  and  the  Rel 
llnghatn  MS.  I  have  also  seen  an  account  of  the  battle 
in  a  Diary  kept  in  had  Latin  and  in  an  almost  undeci 
pherable  hand  by  one  of  the  beaten  army  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  hedge  schoolmaster  turned  Captain.  This 
Diary  was  kindly  lent  to  m-  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  writer  relates  the  misfortunes  of  his  country 
in  a  style  of  which  a  short  specimen  may  suffice.  “1 
July,  1690.  O  diem  ilium  infandum,  cum  inimici  potiti 
sunt  pass  apud  Oldbridge  et  nos  circumdederunt  et  fro- 
gerunt  propo  Plottin.  Hinc  omnes  fugimus  Dublin  versus. 
Ego  mecum  tuli  Cap  Moore  et  Georgium  Ogle,  et  venimus 
hac  nocto  Dub .” 
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till  their  bravest  leader  was  a  captive,  and  till 
their  King  had  fled. 

Whether  James  had  owed  his  early  reputa¬ 
tion  for  valour  to  accident  and  flattery,  or 
wh -ther,  as  ho  advanced  in  life,  his  character 
underwent  a  change,  may  be  doubted.  Bu-t  it 
is  certain  that,  in  Ris  youth,  he  was  generally 
believed  to  possess,  not  merely  that  average 
measure  of  fortitude  which  qualifies  a  soldier 
to  go  through  a  campaign  without  disgrace, 
but  that  high  and  serene  intrepidity  which  is 
the  virtue  of  great  commanders.*  It  is  equally 
certain  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  repeatedly, 
at  conjunctures  such  as  have  often  inspired 
timorous  and  delicate  women  with  heroic  cour¬ 
age,  showed  a  pusillanimous  anxiety  about  his 
personal  safety.  Of  the  most  powerful  motives 
which  can  induce  human  beings  to  encounter 
peril,  none  was  wanting  to  him  on  the  day  of 
the  Boyne.  The  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity,  of  friends  devoted  to  his 
cause,  and  of  enemies  eager  to  witness  his 
humiliation,  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  had,  in 
his  opinion,  sacred  rights  to  maintain  and  cruel 
wrongs  to  revenge.  He  was  a  King  come  to 
fight  for  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  father 
come  to  fight  for  the  birthright  of  his  child. 
He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  come  to 
fight,  in  the  holiest  of  crusades.  If  all  this  was 
not  enough,  he  saw,  from  the  secure  position 
which  he  occupied  on  the  height,  of  Donore,  a. 
sight  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
have  roused  the  most  torpid  of  mankind  to 
emulation.  He  saw  his  rival,  weak,  sickly, 
wounded,  swimming  the  .river,  struggling 
through  the  mud,  leading  the  charge,  stopping 
the  flight,  grasping  the  sword  with  the  left 
’  hand,  managing  the  bridle  with  a  bandaged 
arm.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  that 
sluggish  and  ignoble  nature.  He  watched, 
from  a  safe  distance,  the  beginning  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  on  which  his  fate  and  the  fate  of  his  race 
depended.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  day 
was  going  against  Ireland,  he  was  seized  with 
an  apprehension  that  his  flight  might  be  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  galloped  towards  Dublin.  He  was 
escorted  by  a  bodyguard  under  the  command 
of  Sarsfield,  who  had,  on  that  day,  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  displaying  the  skill  and  courage 
which  his  enemies  allowed  that  he  possessed.! 
The  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  employed 
the  whole  morning  in  keeping  William’s  right 
wing  in  check,  covered  the  flight  of  the  beaten 
army.  They  were  indeed  in  some  danger  of 
being  broken  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  runaways,  all  pressiug  to  get  first  to  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  and  were  forced  to  fire  re¬ 
peatedly  on  these  despicable  allies.^  The 


*  See  Pepys’s  Diary.  June  4,  1664.  “  He  tells  me  above 
oil  ot  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he  is  more  himself,  and 
more  of  judgment  is  at  hand  in  him,  in  the  middle  of 
a  desperate  service  than  at  other  times.”  Clarendon  re¬ 
peatedly  says  the  same.  Swift  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his 
copy  of  Clarendon,  in  one  place,  “  How  old  was  he  (James) 
when  he  turned  Papist  and  a  coward  ?■>  in  another,  “  He 
proved  a  cowardly  Popish  king.” 

t  Phre  Orleans  mentions  that  Sarsfield  accompanied 
James.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  scarcely  been  fought 
when  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  drama,  the  Royal 
Flight,  or  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  a  Farce,  1030.  Nothing 
more  execrable  was  ever  written.  But  it  deserves  to  he 
remarked  that,  in  this  wretched  piece,  though  the  Irish 


retreat  was,  however,  effected  with  less  loss 
than  might  have  been  expected.  For  even  the 
admirers  of  William  owned  that  lie  did  not 
show  in  the  pursuit  the  energy  which  even  his 
detractors  acknowledged  that  he  had  shown  in 
the  battle.  Perhaps  his  physical  infirmities, 
his  hurt,  and  the  fatigue  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone,  had  made  him  incapable  of  bodily  or 
mental  exertion.  Of  the  last  forty  hours,  he 
had  passed  thirty-five  on  horseback.  Schom- 
berg.  who  might  have  supplied  his  place,  was 
no  more.  It  was  said  in  the  camp  that  tho 
King  could  not  do  everything,  and  that  what 
was  not  done  by  him  was  not  done  at  all. 

The  slaughter  had  been  less  than  on  any 
battle  field  of  equal  importance  find  celebrity. 
Of  the  Irish  only  about,  fifteen  hundred  had 
fallen ;  but  they  were  almost  all  cavalry,  the 
flower  of  the  army,  brave  and  well  disciplined 
men,  whose  place  could  not  easily  be  supplied. 
William  gave  strict  orders  that  there  should  be 
no  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  enforced  those 
orders  by  an  act  of  laudable  severity.  One  of 
his  soldiers,  after  the  fight  was  over,  butcheied 
three  defenceless  Irishmen  who  asked  for 
quarter.  The  King  ordered  the  murderer  to 
be  hanged  on  the  spot.$ 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men  ;  but  among  them  was  the 
first  captain  in  Europe.  To  his  corpse  every 
honour  was  paid.  The  only  cemetery  in  which 
so  illustrious  a  warrior,  slain  in  arms  for  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England,  could  pro¬ 
perly  be  laid  was  that  venerable  Abbey,  Hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  dust  of  many  generations  of 
princes,  heroes  and  poets.  It  was  announced 
that  the  brave  veteran  should  have  a  public 
funeral  at  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  liis 
corpse  was  embalmed  with  such  skill  as  could 
be  found  in  the  camp,  and  was  deposited  in  a 
leaden  coffin  || 

Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  Wil¬ 
liam  thought  him  a  busybody. who  had  been 
properly  punished  for  running  into  danger 
without  any  call  of  duty,  and  expressed  that 
feeling,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  on  the 
field  of  battle.  “  Sir,”  said  an  attendant, 
“  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  killed  by  a  shot 
at  the  ford.”  >  “  What  took  him  there  ?”  growled 
the  King. 

The  victorious  army  advanced  that  day  to 
Duleek,  and  passed  the  warm  summer  night 
there  under  the  open  sky.  The  tents  and  the 
baggage  waggons  Were  still  on  the  north  of  the 
river.  William’s  coach  had  been  brought  over; 
and  he  slept  in  it  surrounded  by  his  soldiers.  , 
On  the  following  day,  Drogheda  surrendered 
without  a  blow,  and  the  garrison,  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  marched  out  unarmed.^ 


generally  are  represented  as  poltroons,  an  exception  ia 
made  in  favour  of  Sarsfield.  “This  fellow,”  says  James, 
aside,  “will  make  me  valiant,  I  think,  in  spite  of  my 
teeth.”  “Curse  of  my  stars!”  says  Sarsfield,  after  the 
battle.  “  That  I  must  be  detached !  I  would  have  wrested 
victory  out  of  heretic  Fortune’s  hands.” 

+  Both  La  Iloguette  and  Zurlaubon  informed  their  go¬ 
vernment  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  fire  on  the  Irish 
fugitives,  who  would  otherwise  have  thrown  the  French 
ranks  into  confusion. 

§  Baden  to  Van  Citters,  July  8  (18),  1690. 

||  New  and  Perfect  Journal,  1690 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Diary . 

IT  Story;  London  Gazette,  July  10,  1690. 
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Mean-while  Dublin  had  been  in  violent  commo¬ 
tion.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June  it  was  known 
that  the  a  rmies  were  face  to  face  with  the  Boyne 
between  them,  and  that  a  battle  was  almost 
inevitable.  The  news  that  William  had  been 
wounded  came  that  evening.  The  first  report 
was  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved,  and  confidently  repeated,  that  the  usurper 
was  no  more ;  and  couriers  started  bearing  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  death  to  the  French  ships 
which  lay  in  the  ports  of  Munster.  From  day¬ 
break  on  the  first  of  J illy  the  streets  of  Dublin 
were  filled  with  persons  eagerly  asking  and  tell¬ 
ing  news.  A  thousand  wild  rumours  wandered 
to  and  fro  among  the  crowd.  A  fleet  of  men  of 
war  under  the  white  flag  had  been  seen  from  the 
hill  of  Howth.  An  army  commanded  by  a  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France  had  landed  in  Kent.  There  had 
been  hard  fighting  at  the  Boyne  :  but  the  Irish 
had  won  the  day :  the  English  right  wing  had 
been  routed :  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  pri¬ 
soner.  While  the  Roman  Catholics  heard  and 
repeated  these  stories  in  all  the  places  of  public 
resort,  the  few  Protestants  who  were  still  out  of 
prison,  afraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  inner  chambers.  But,  to¬ 
wards  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  runaways  on 
tired  horses  came  straggling  in  with  evil  tidings. 
By  six  it  was  known  that  all  was  lost.  Soon 
after  sunset,  James,  escorted  by  two  hundred 
cavalry,  rode  into  the  Castle.  At  the  threshold 
he  was  met  by  the  wife  of  Tyrconnel,  once  the 
gay  and  beautiful  Fanny  Jennings,  the  loveliest 
coquette  in  the  brilliant  Whitehall  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  To  her  the  vanquished  King  had  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  ruin  of  her  fortunes  and  of  his  own. 
And  now  the  tide  of  fugitives  came  in  fast.  Till 
midnight  all  the  northern  avenues  of  the  capital 
were  choked  by  trains  of  cars  and  by  bands  of 
dragoons,  spent  with  running  and  riding,  and 
begrimed  with  dust.  Some  had  lost  their  fire 
arms,  and  some  their  swords.  Some  were  dis¬ 
figured  by  recent  wounds.  At  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Dublin  was  still :  but,  before  the  early  dawn 
of  midsummer,  the  sleepers  were  roused  by  the 
peal  of  trumpets;  and  the  horse,  who  had,  on 
the  preceding  day,  so  weR  supported  the  honour 
of  their  country,  came  pouring  through  the 
streets,  with  ranks  fearfully  thinned,  yet  pre¬ 
serving,  even  in  that  extremity,  some  show  of 
military  order.  Two  hours  later  Lauzun’s  drums 
were  heard ;  and  the  French  regiments,  in  un¬ 
broken  array,  marched  into  the  city.*  Many 
thought  that,  with  such  a  force,  a  stand  might 
still  be  made.  But,  before  six  o’clock,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic 
citizens  were  summoned  in  haste  to  the  Castle. 
James  took  leave  of  them  with. a  speech  which 
did  him  little  honour’.  He  had  often,  he  said, 
been  warned  that  Irishmen,  however  well  they 
might  look,  would  never  acquit  themselves  well 
on  a  field  of  battle;  and  he  had  now  found  that 
the  warning  was  but  too  true.  He  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  than  two 
years  abandoned  by  two  armies.  His  English 


»  True  and  Perfect  Journal;  Villare  Iliternicum ;  Story’s 
Impartial  History. 

t  Story  ;  True  and  Perfect  Journal :  London  Gazette, 
July  10, 1690 ;  Burnet,  ii.  51 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  Kinij. 
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troops  had  not  wanted  courage ;  but  they  had 
wanted  loyalty.  His  Irish  troops  were,  no  doubt, 
attached  to  his  cause,  which  was  their  own.  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  front  to  front  with 
an  enemy,  they  ran  away.  The  loss  indeed  had 
been  little.  More  shame  for  those  who  had  fled 
with  so  little  loss.  “I  will  never  command  an 
Irish  army  again.  I  must  shift  for  myself;  and 
so  must  you.”  After  thus  reviling  his  soldiers 
for  being  the  rabble  which  his  own  mismanage¬ 
ment  had  made  them,  and  for  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  cowardice  which  he  had  himself  set 
them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  more  worthy  of  a 
King.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  some  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  had  declared  that  they  would  burn  Dub¬ 
lin  down  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Such  an  act  would  dis¬ 
grace  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind:  for  no¬ 
body  would  believe  that  his  friends  would  ven¬ 
ture  so  far  without  his  sanction.  Such  an  act 
would  also  draw  on  those  who  committed  it  se¬ 
verities  which  otherwise  they  had  no  cause  to 
apprehend;  for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  ene¬ 
mies  was  not  among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  For  these  reasons  James  charged  his 
hearers  on  their  allegiance  neither  to  sack  nor 
to  destroy  the  city. -f-  He  then  took  his  depart¬ 
ure,  crossed  the  Wicklow  hills  with  all  speed, 
and  never  stopped  till  he  was  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin.  Scarcely  had  he  alighted  to  take  some 
refreshment  when  be  was  scared  by  an  absurd 
report  that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him. 
He  started  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bridges  should  be  pulled  down 
behind  him.  At  sunrise  on  the  third  of  July  he 
reached  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  Thence  he 
went  by  sea  to  Kinsale,  when  he  embarked  on 
board  of  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed  for  Brest. \ 
After  his  departure  the  confusion  in  Dublin 
increased  hourly.  During  the  whole  of  the  day 
which  followed  the  battle,  flying  foot  soldiers, 
weary  and  soiled  with  travel,  were  constantly 
coming  in.  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  with  their 
wives,  their  families  and  their  household  stuff, 
were  constantly  going  out.  In  some  parts  of 
the  capital  there  was  still  an  appearance  of 
martial  order  and  preparedness.  Guards  were 
posted  at  the  gates  :  the  Castle  was  occupied  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  admitted 
without  a  struggle.  Indeed  some  swaggerers, 
who  had,  a  few  hours  before,  run  from  the 
breastwork  of  Oldbridge  without  drawing  a 
trigger,  now  swore  that  they  would  lay  the  town 
in  ashes  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  towards  the  evening  Tyrconnel 
and  Lauzun  collected  all  their  forces,  and 
marched  out  of  the  city  by  the  road  leading  tc 
that  vast  sheepwalk  which  extends  over  the 
table  land  of  Kildare.  Instantly  the  face  of 
things  in  Dublin  was  changed.  The  Protestant? 
every  where  came  forth  from  their  hiding 
places.  Some  of  them  entered  the  houses  of 
their  persecutors  and  demanded  arms.  The 
doors  of  the  prisons  were  opened.  The  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Limerick,  Doctor  King,  and 
others,  who  had  long  held  the  doctrine  of  passive 


t  Life  of  James,  ii.  404,  Orig  Mem.,  Monthlr  Mc’ir  , 
'  for  August,  1090. 
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obedience,  but  who  had  at  length  been  converted 
by  oppression  into  moderate  Whigs,  formed 
themselves  into  a  provisional  government,  and 
6ent  a  messenger  to  William’s  camp,  with  the 
news  that  Dublin  was  prepared  to  welcome  him. 
At  eight  that  evening  a  troop  of  English  dra¬ 
goons  arrived.  They  were  met  by  the  whole 
Protestant  population  on  College  Green,  where 
the  statue  of  the  deliverer  now  stands.  Hun¬ 
dreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly  about, 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about, 
shaking  hands  with  each  other.  On  the  morrow 
a  large  body  of  cavalry  arrived;  and  soon  from 
every  side  came  news  of  the  effects  which  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne  had  produced.  James 
had  quitted  the  island.  Wexford  had  declared 
for  King  William.  Within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  capital  there  was  not  a  Papist  in  arms.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated 
army  had  been  seized  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Enniskilleners  had  taken  not  less  than  three 
hundx-ed  cars,  and  had  found  among  the  booty 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  much  plate, 
many  valuable  trinkets,  all  the  rich  camp 
equipage  of  Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun.* * 

William  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ferns, 
about  two  miles  from  Dublin.  Thence,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  July,  he  rode 
in  great  state  to  the  cathedral,  and  there,  with 
the  crown  on  his  head,  returned  public  thanks 
to  God  in  the  choir  which  is  now  hung  with  the 
banners  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick.  King 
preached,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  neophyte,  on 
the  great  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  the  Church.  The  Protestant  magistrates  of 
the  city  appeared  again,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
the  pomp  of  office.  William  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  repose  himself  at  the  Castle,  but  in 
the  evening  returned  to  his  camp,  and  slept 
there  in  his  wooden  cabin,  j- 

The  fame  of  these  great  events  flew  fast,  and 
excited  strong  emotions  all  over  Europe.  The 
news  of  William’s  wound  every  where  preceded 
by  a  few  hours  the  news  of  his  victory.  Paris 
was  roused  at  dead  of  night  by  the  arrival  of  a 
courier  who  brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
the  heretic,  the  parricide,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  greatness  of  France,  had  been  struck  dead 
by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  sight  of  the  two  armies. 
The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city, 
knocked  at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up 
to  illuminate.  In  an  hour  streets,  quays  and 
bridges  were  in  a  blaze:  drums  were  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding:  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame 
were  ringing:  peals  of  cannon  were  resounding 
from  the  batteries  of  the  Bastile.  Tables  were 


set  out  in  the  streets:  and  wine  was  served 
to  all  who  passed.  A  Frince  of  Orange,  made 
of  straw,  was  trailed  through  the  mud,  and  at 
last  committed  to  the  flames.  He  was  attended 
by  a  hideous  effigy  of  the  devil,  carrying  a  scroll, 
on  which  was  written.  “I  have  been  waiting  for 
thee  these  two  years.”  The  shops  of  several 
Huguenots  who  had  been  dragooned  into  calling 
themselves  Catholics,  but  were  suspected  of 
being  still  heretics  at  heart,  were  sacked  by  the 
rabble.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  report  which  had  been  so  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  multitude.  Soon,  however, 
some  cool-headed  people  ventured  to  remark 
that  the  fact  of  the  tyrant’s  death  was  not  quite 
so  certain  as  might  be  wished.  Then  arose  a 
vehement  controversy  about  the  effect  of  such 
wounds:  for  the  vulgar  notion  was  that  no  per¬ 
son  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the  shoulder 
could  recover.  The  disputants  appealed  to 
medical  authority;  and  the  doors  of  the  great 
surgeons  and  physicians  were  thronged,  it  was 
jocosely  said,  as  if  there  had  been  a  pestilence 
in  Paris.  The  question  was  soon  settled  by  a 
letter  from  James,  which  announced  his  defeat 
and  his  arrival  at  Brest,  j 

At  Rome  the  news  from  Ireland  produced  a 
sensation  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  too 
the  report  of  William’s  death  was,  during  a  short 
time,  credited.  At  the  French  embassy  all  was 
joy  and  triumph:  but  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were  in  despair;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  Pontifical  Court  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cated  exultation.|  Melfort,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  sate  down  to  write  a  letter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  Mary  of  Modena.  That  letter  is  still 
extant,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  explain  why 
he  was  the  favourite  of  James.  Herod. — so 
William  was  designated,— was  gone.  There 
must  be  a  restoration ;  and  that  restoration 
ought  to  be  followed  by  a  tenable  revenge  and 
by  the  establishment  of  despotism.  The  power 
of  the  purse  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Political  offenders  must  be  tried,  not  by 
juries,  but  by  judges  on  whom  the  Crown  could 
depend.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must  be  re¬ 
scinded.  The  authors  of  the  Revolution  must 
be  punished  with  merciless  severity.  “  If.”  the 
cruel  apostate  wrote,  “if  the  King  is  forced  to 
pardon,  let  it  be  as  few  rogues  as  he  can.”|| 
After  the  lapse  of  some  anxious  hours,  a  mes¬ 
senger  bearing  later  and  more  authentic  intelli¬ 
gence  alighted  at  the  palace  occupied  Joy  the 
representative  of  the  Catholic  King.  In  a 
moment  all  was  changed.  The  enemies  of 
France, — and  all  the  population,  except  Freneh- 


*  True  and  Perfect  Journal.  London  Gazette,  July  10 
and  14,  1690;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary.  In  the  Life  of 
James  Bonnell,  Accountant  General  of  Ireland  (1703),  is  a 
remarkable  religious  meditation,  from  which  I  will  quote  a  I 
short  passage.  “  How  did  we  see  the  Protestants  on  the 
great  day  of  our  Revolution,  Thursday  the  third  of  July,  j 
a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  us  with  the  greatest 
thankfulness,  congratulate  and  embrace  one  another  as  i 
they  met,  like  persons  alive  from  the  dead,  like  brothers  : 
and  sisters  meeting  after  a  long  absence,  and  going  about  i 
from  house  to  house  to  give  each  other  joy  of  God’s  great 
mercy,  enquiring  of  one  another  how  they  past  the  late  1 
days  of  distress  and  terror,  what  apprehensions  they  had,  I 
what  fears  or  dangers  they  were  under;  those  that  were  I 
prisoners,  how  they  got  their  liberty,  how  they  were  treat-  I 
ed,  and  what,  from  time  to  time,  they  thought  of  things.” 


f  London  Gazette,  July  14.  1690;  Story;  True  and  Te> 
feet  Journal ;  Dumont  MS.  Dumont  is  the  only  person  who 
mentions  the  crown.  As  he  was  present,  be  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  was  probably  the  crown  which  James  had 
beeQ  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  he  appeared  on  the 
throne  at  the  King’s  Inns. 

X  Monthly  Mercury  for  August.  1690:  Burnet,  ii.  50; 
Dnngeau.  August  2,  1690,  and  Saint  Simon's  note:  The 
Follies  of  France,  or  a  true  Relation  of  the  extravagant  Re¬ 
joicings,  &c.,  dated  Faris,  August  S,  1690. 

I  “Me  tiene,”  the  Marquis  of  Cogolludo,  Spanish  mini» 
ter  at  Rome,  says  of  this  report,  “^n  sumo  cuidado  y  des* 
consuelo,  pues  esta  seria  la  ultima  ruina  de  la  causa  oo* 
mun.” — Cogolludo  to  Ronquillo,  Rome,  August  2,  1690. 

I  Original  Letters,  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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men  and  British  Jacobites,  tv  ere  her  enemies, — 
eagerly  felicitated  one  another.  All  the  clerks 
of  the  Spanish  legation  were  too  few  to  make 
transcripts  of  the  despatches  for  the  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  who  were  impatient  to  know  the 
details  of  the  victory.  The  first  copy  was  sent 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  doubtless  welcome  to  him.* 

The  good  news  from  Ireland  reached  London 
nt  a  moment  when  good  news  was  needed.  The 
English  (lag  had  been  disgraced  in  the  English 
sens.  A  foreign  enemy  threatened  the  const. 
Traitors  were  at  work  within  the  realm.  Mary 
had  exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength.  Her 
gentle  nature  was  unequal  to  the  cruel  anxieties 
of  her  position;  and  she  complained  that  she 
could  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  from  business 
to  calm  herself  by  prayer.  Her  distress  rose 
to  the  highest  point  when  she  learned  that  the 
camps  of  her  father  and  her  husband  were 
pitched  near  to  each  other,  and  that  tidings  of 
a  battle  might  be  hourly  expected.  She  stole 
time  for  a  visit  to  Kensington,  and  had  three 
hours  of  quiet  in  the  garden,  then  a  rural  soli¬ 
tude. f  But  the  recollection  of  days  passed 
there  with  him  whom  she  might  never  see  again 
overpowered  her.  “The  place,”  she  wrote  to 
him,  “made  me  think  how  happy  1  was  there 
when  I  had  your  dear  company.  But  now  1 
will  say  no  more;  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes, 
which  I  want  now  more  than  ever.  Adieu. 
Think  of  me,  and  love  me  ns  much  as  1  shall 
you.  whom  I  love  more  than  my  life.”! 

Early  on  the  morning  after  these  tender  lines 
had  been  despatched,  Whitehall  was  roused  by 
the  arrival  of  a  post  from  Ireland.  Nottingham 
was  called  out  of  bed.  The  Queen,  who  was 
just  going  to  the  chapel  where  she  daily  at¬ 
tended  divine  service,  was  informed  that  Wil¬ 
liam  had  been  wounded.  She  had  wept  much : 
but  till  that,  moment  she  had  wept  alone,  and 
had  constrained  herself  to  show  a  cheerful 
countenance  to  her  Court  and  Council.  But 
when  Nottingham  put  her  husband’s  letter  into 
her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears.  She  was  still 
trembling  with  the  violence  of  her  emotions, 
and  had  scarcely  finished  a  letter  to  B  illi.am  in 
which  she  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and 
her  thankfulness,  with  the  sweet  natural  elo¬ 
quence  of  her  sex,  when  another  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  news  that  the  English  army  had 
forced  a  passage  across  the  Boyne,  that  the 
Irish  were  flying  in  confusion,  and  that  the 
King  was  well.  Yet  she  was  visibly  uneasy  till 
Nottingham  had  assured  her  that  James  was  safe. 
The  grave  Secretary,  who  seems  to  have  really 
esteemed  and  loved  her,  afterwards  described 
with  much  feeling  that  struggle  of  filial  duty 
with  conjugal  affection.  On  the  same  day  she 
wrote  to  Adjure  her  husband  to  see  that  no  harm 
befell  her  father.  “I  know,”  slio  said,  “I  need 


»  “Tiel  sucesso  do  Trlandn  day  n  v.  Ex  os  honors  buena, 
y  U  Itwfturo  no  lis  basts, lo  cas'l  h  gen  toque  tense,  on  la 
Fecrotarla  para  repartir  copias  dello,  pues  le  lie  euihiado  a 
todo  el  lugar,  v  la  primers  al  l'apa.”— fogolludo  to  Hon- 
quillo,  postscript  to  the  letter  of  August  -.  Cogolludo.  of 
course,  uses  the  new  style.  The  tidings  of  the  battle, 
therefore,  had  been  three  weeks  in  getting  to  Home, 
f  Evelyn  (February  25, 1CS9-90)  calls  It  “  a  sweet  villa." 

$  Mary  to  William  July  6, 1690. 

[  {  Mary  to  William,  July  6  and  7, 1690;  Burnet,  ii.  55. 


not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of :  for  I 
am  confident  yon  will  for  your  own  sake:  yet 
add  that  to  all  your  kindness  ;  and,  for  my  sake, 
ltd  people  know  you  would  have  no  hurt  happen 
to  his  person.”  §  This  solicitude,  though  amia¬ 
ble,  was  superfluous.  Her  father  was  perfectly 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had 
never,  during  the  battle,  run  the  smallest  risk 
of  hurt ;  and,  while  his  daughter  was  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  dangers  to  which  she  fancied  that  ho 
was  exposed  in  Ireland,  he  was  half  way  on  hi* 
voyage  to  Friuvoe. 

It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  nt 
Whitehall  on  the  day  to  which  the  Parliament 
stood  prorogued.  The  Speaker  and  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  wore  in 
London  met,  according  to  form,  at  ten  in  t ho 
morning,  and  wore  summoned  by  Black  Rod  to 
the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  Parliament  was  then 
again  prorogued  by  Commission.  As  soon  as 
t his  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  id'  the  Exchequer  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Clerk  the  despatch  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Ireland,  and  the  Clerk  read  it  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  present. (}  The 
good  news  spread  rapidly  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  received 
with  transports  of  joy.  For  those  Englishmen 
who  wished  to  see  an  English  army  beaten  and 
an  English  colony  extirpated  by  the  French  and 
Irish  were  a  minority  oven  of  the  Jacobite 
party. 

thi  the  ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyno 
James  landed  at  Brest  with  an  excellent  appe¬ 
tite.  in  high  spirits  and  in  a  talkative  humour. 
He  told  the  history  of  his  defeat  to  every  body 
who  would  listen  to  him.  But  French  officers 
who  understood  war,  and  who  compared  his 
story  with  other  accounts,  pronounced  that, 
though  His  Majesty  had  witnessed  the  battle, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  that  his  army 
had  been  routed. *[  From  Brest  he  proceeded 
to  St.  Germains,  where,  a  few  hours  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  visited  by  Lewis.  The  French 
King  lmd  too  much  delicacy  and  generosity  to 
utter  a.  word  which  could  sound  like  reproach. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  that  could  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  royal  family  of  England  should 
ho  wanting,  ns  far  as  his  power  extended.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  listen  to  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  projects  of  his  unlucky  guest. 
James  recommended  an  immediate  descent  on 
England.  That  kingdom,  he  said,  had  been 
drained  of  troops  by  the  demands  of  Ireland. 
The  seven  or  eight  thousand  regular  soldiers 
who  were  left  would  be  unable  to  withstand  a 
great  French  army.  The  people  were  ashamed 
of  their  error  and  impatient  to  repair  it.  As 
soon  as  their  rightful  King  showed  himself,  they 
would  rally  round  him  in  multitudes.**  Lewis 


5  Baden  to  Van  fitters,  July  8  (IS),  1090. 
f  See  two  letters  annexed  to- the  Memoirs  of  thelntend- 
ant  Foucault,  and  printed  in  the  work  of  M.  do  Sirtcma 
doe  Orovestins.  In  the  archives  of  the  War  Ollice  at  Paris 
is  a  letter  written  from  Brest  by  the  fount  of  Bouridal  ou 
July  11  (211, 1690.  The  Count  says :  “  l‘ai  la  relation  du 
combat  quo  j'ay  entendu  In  ire  :iu  Boy  d’Angleterre  "t  a 
plush'urs  de  sa  suite  en  partirnlier.  il  no  me  parent  pus 
qu'il  soit  bien  inform^  de  tout  ce  qui  r  est  pnr«5  dans,  cette 
action,  et  qui!  ne  s{ait  que  la  de  route  de  ses  troupes.'’ 

*«  It  was  not  only  on  this  occasion  that  James  held  this 
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was  too  polite  and  goodnatured  to  express  what 
he  must  have  felt.  He  contented  himself  with 
answering  coldly  that  he  could  not  decide  upon 
any  plan  about  the  Bi'itish  islands  till  he  had 
heard  from  his  generals  in  Ireland.  James  was 
importunate  and  seemed  to  think  himself  ill 
used,  because,  a  fortnight  after  ho  had  run  away 
from  one  army  he  was  not  entrusted  with  an¬ 
other.  Lewis  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  ut¬ 
tering  an  unkind  or  uncourteous  word:  but  he 
was  resolute;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  solicitations 
which  gave  him  pain,  he  pretended  to  be  unwell. 
During  some  time,  whenever  James  came  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  he  was  respectfully  informed  that  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  was  not  equal  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  highspirited  and 
quickwitted  nobles  who  daily  crowded  the  ante¬ 
chambers  could  not  help  sneering  while  they 
bowed  low  to  the  royal  visitor  whose  poltroonery 
and  stupidity  had  a  second  time  made  him  an 
exile  and  a  mendicant.  They  even  whispered 
their  sarcasms  loud  enough  to  call  up  the 
haughty  blood  of  the  Guelphs  in  the  cheeks  of' 
Mary  of  Modena.  But  the  insensibility  of 
James  was  of  no  common  kind.  It  had  long 
been  found  proof  against  reason  and  against 
pity.  It  now  sustained  a  still  harder  trial,  and 
was  found  proof  even  against  contempt.* * 

While  he  was  enduring  with  ignominious  for¬ 
titude  the  polite  scorn  of  the  French  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  doing  his  best  to  weary  out  his 
benefactor’s  patience  and  good  breeding  by  re¬ 
peating  that  this  was  the  very  moment  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  that  the  whole  is¬ 
land  was  impatiently  expecting  its  foreign  de¬ 
liverers,  events  were  passing  which  signally 
proved  how  little  the  banished  oppressor  under¬ 
stood  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Tourville  had,  since  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  ranged  the  Channel  unopposed.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  July  his  masts  were  seen  from 
the  rocks  of  Portland.  On  the  twenty-second 
he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay,  under 
the  same  heights  which  had,  not  many  months 
before,  sheltered  the  armament  of  William.  The 
French  fleet,  which  now  had  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  on  board,  consisted  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  sail.  The  galleys,  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  this  force,  resembled 
rather  those  ships  with  which  Alcibiades  and 
Lysander  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
iEgean  than  those  which  contended  at  the  Nile 
and  at  Trafalgar.  The  galley  was  very  long 
and  very  narrow,  the  deck  not  more  than  two 
feet  trom  the  water  edge.  Each  galley  was 
propelled  by  fifty  or  sixty  huge  oars,  and  each 
oar  was  tugged  by  five  or  six  slaves.  The  full 
complement  of  slaves  to  a  vessel  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six;  the  full  complement  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the 
unhappy  rowers  some  were  criminals,  who  had 
been  justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardship  and 


language.  From  one  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  last  note 
it  appears  that  on  his  road  from  Brest  to  Paris  he  told  every 
body  that  the  English  were  impatiently  expecting  him. 
“  Ce  pauvre  prince  croit  que  ses  sujets  l'aiment  encore.” 

*  ldfe  of  James,  ii.  411,  412;  Burnet,  ii.  57,  and  Dart¬ 
mouth's  note. 

t  See  the  articles  Galore  and  Gal£rien.  in  the  Encyclope¬ 
dic,  with  the  plates  ;  A  True  Delation  ot  the  Cruelties  and 


danger:  a  few  had  been  guilty  only  of  adher¬ 
ing  obstinately  to  the  Huguenot  worship:  the 
great  majority  were  purchased  bondsmen,  gene¬ 
rally  Turks  and  Moors.  They  were  of  course 
always  forming  plans  for  massacreing  their  ty¬ 
rants  and  escaping  from  servitude,  and  could 
be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant  stripes  and  by 
the  frequent  infliction  of  death  in  horrible 
forms.  An  Englishman,  who  happened  to  fall 
in  with  about  twelve  hundred  of  these  most 
miserable  and  most  desperate  of  human  beings 
on  their  road  from  Marseilles  to  join  Tourville’s 
squadron,  heard  them  vowing  that,  if  they  came 
near  a  man  of  war  hearing  the  cross  of  Saint 
Georjig,  they  would  never  again  see  a  French 
dockyard,  f 

In  the  Mediterranean  galleys  were  in  ordi¬ 
nary  use :  but  none  had  ever  before  been  seen 
on  the  stormy  ocean  which  roars  round  our  is¬ 
land.  The  flatterers  of  Lewis  said  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  such  a  squadron  on  the  Atlantic 
was  one  of  those  wonders  which  were  reserved 
for  his  reign ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  at  Paris 
to  commemorate  this  bold  experiment  in  mari¬ 
time  war.J  English  sailors,  with  more  reason, 
predicted  that  the  first  gale  would  send  the 
whole  of  this  fairweather  armament  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Channel.  Indeed  the  galley,  like 
the  ancient  trireme,  generally  kept  close  to  the 
shore,  and  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land  only 
when  the  water  was  unrutfled  and  the  sky  se¬ 
rene.  But  the  qualities  which  made  this  sort 
of  ship  unfit  to  brave  tempests  and  billows 
made  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  purpose  of  land¬ 
ing  soldiers.  Tourville  determined  to  try  what 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  disembarkation. 
The  English  Jacobites  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
France  were  all  confident  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  was  ready  to  rally  found  an 
invading  army :  and  he  probably  gave  them 
credit  for  understanding  the  temper  of  their 
countrymen. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Indeed  the 
French  admiral  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  re¬ 
ceived,  while  he  was  still  out  at  sea,  a  lesson 
which  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  the 
assurances  of  exiles.  He  picked  up  a  fishing 
boat,  and  interrogated  the  owner,  a  plain  Sus¬ 
sex  man,  about  the  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
“Are  you,”  he  said,  “for  King  James  ?”  “Ido 
not  know  much  about  such  matters,”  answered 
the  fisherman.  “I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
King  James.  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
I  believe.  God  bless  him !”  “A  good  fellow!” 
said  Tourville:  “then  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  take  service  with  us.”  “What!” 
cried  the  prisoner ;  “go  with  the  French  to  fight 
against  the  English !  Your  honour  must  excuse 
me:  I  could  not  do  it  to  save  my  life.-”!  This 
poor  fisherman,  whether  he  was  a  real  or  an 
imaginary  person,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation 
The  beacon  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Teign- 


Rarbarities  of  the  French  upon  the  English  Prisoners  of 
War,  by  R.  Hutton,  licensed  June  27,  1690. 

*  See  the  Collection  of  Medals  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

?  This  anecdote,  true  or  false,  was  current  at  the  time, 
or  soon  after.  In  1745  it  was  mentioned  as  a  story  which 
old  people  had  heard  in  their  youth.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year  from  another  periodical 
work. 
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month  was  kindled :  the  High  Tor  and  Causland 
made  answer;  and  soon  all  the  hill  tops  of  the 
West  were  on  tire.  Messengers  were  riding 
hard  all  night  from  Deputy  Lieutenant  to  De¬ 
puty  Lieutenant.  Early  tho  next  morning, 
without  chief,  without  summons,  fivo  hundred 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  armed  and  mounted, 
had  assembled  on  the  summit  of  Ilaldon  Mill. 
In  twenty  four  hours  all  Devonshire  was  up. 
Every  road  in  the  county  from  sea  to  sea  was 
covered  by  multitudes  of  fighting  men,  all  with 
their  faces  set  towards  Torbay.  Tho  lords  of  a 
hundred  manors,  proud  of  their  long  pedigrees 
and  old  coats  of  arms,  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  their  tenantry,  Drakes,  Prideauxes  and 
Holies,  Fowoll  of  Fowelscombe  and  Fulford  of 
Fulford,  Sir  Bourchier  Wray  of  Tawstock  Park 
and  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderham 
Castle.  Letters  written  by  several  of  tho  De¬ 
puty  Lieutenants  who  were  most  active  during 
this  anxious  week  are  still  preserved.  All 
these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  tho  people.  But  all  agree  also 
in  expressing  the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to 
the  result  of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia 
and  veterans  who  had  served  under  Turenne 
and  Luxemburg ;  and  all  call  for  the  help  of 
regular  troops,  in  language  very  unlike  that 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  danger  w'as  not 
felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  using  about  standing  armies. 

Tourville,  finding  that  the  whole  population 
was  united  as  ono  man  against  him,  contented 
himself  with  sending  his  galloys  to  ravage 
Teignmouth,  now  a  gay  watering  placo  consist¬ 
ing  of  twelve  hundred  houses,  then  an  obscure 
village  of  about  forty  cottages.  The  inhabitants 
had  tied.  Their  dwellings  were  burned :  the 
venerable  parish  church  was  sacked,  the  pulpit 
and  tho  communion  table  demolished,  the  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  torn  and  scattered  about  the 
roads:  the  cattle  and  pigs  were  slaughtered; 
and  a  few  small  vessels  which  were  employed  in 
fishing  or  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  destroyed. 
By  this  time  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  De¬ 
vonshire  men  had  encamped  close  to  the  shore; 
and  all  the  neighbouring  counties  had  risen. 
Tho  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  sent  forth  a  great 
multitude  of  rude  and  hardy  men  mortally  hos¬ 
tile  to  Popery.  Ten  thousand  of  them  had  just 
signed  an  address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
had  promised  to  stand  by  her  against  every 
enemy;  and  they  now  kept  their  word.*  In 
truth,  the  whole  nation  was  stirred.  Two  and 
twenty  troops  of  cavalry,  furnished  bv  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
were  roviowed  by  Mary  at  Hounslow,  and  were 
complimented  by  Marlborough  on  their  martial 
appearance.  The  militia  of  Kent  and  Surrey 
encamped  on  Blackheath.f  Van  Citters  in¬ 
formed  the  States  General  that  all  England  was 
up  in  arms,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that  the 
disastrous  event  of  the  battle  of  Boachy  Head 
had  not  cowed,  but  exasperated  the  people,  and 
that  every  company  of  soldiers  which  he  passed 


*  London  Gazette,  July  7, 1090. 
f  Narciszus  LuttreU’s  Diary. 

1 1  give  this  interesting  passasro  in  Van  Cittern's  own 
words.  <l  Door  Reheel  hot  ryk  alias  to  voot  on  to  paardo  in 
de  waperun  op  was ;  en ’t  gene  eon  seer  groote  gerustlieyt 


on  the  road  was  shouting  with  ono  voice,  “God 
bless  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.”t 

Charles  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowue,  eldest 
son  of  tho  Earl  of  Bath,  came  with  some  troops 
from  tho  garrison  of  Plymouth  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  tumultuary  army  which  had  assem¬ 
bled  round  the  basin  of  Torbay.  Lntisdowno 
was  no  novice.  Ho  had  served  several  hard 
campaigns  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  tho 
Homan  Empire  in  reward  of  the  valour  which 
he  had  displayed  oti  that  memorable  day,  sung 
by  Filioaja  and  by  Waller,  when  the  infidels  re¬ 
tired  from  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  action :  but  the  French  did  not 
choose  to  attack  him,  and  were  indeed  impatient 
to  depart.  They  found  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  away.  One  day  the  wind  was  adverse  to 
tho  sailing  vessels.  Another  day  the  water  was 
too  rough  for  the  galleys.  At  length  the  fleet 
stood  out  to  sea.  As  the  line  of  ships  turned 
the  lofty  cape  which  overlooks  Torquay,  an  in¬ 
cident  happened  which,  though  slight  in  itself, 
greatly  interested  tho  thousands  who  lined  the 
coast.  Two  wretched  slaves  disengaged  them¬ 
selves  from  nn  oar,  and  sprang  overboard.  One 
of  them  perished.  The  other,  after  struggling 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  water,  came  safe  to 
English  ground,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
a  population  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  gal¬ 
leys  was  a  thing  strange  and  shocking,  lie 
proved  to  bo  a  Turk,  and  was  humanely  sent 
back  to  liis  own  country. 

A  pompous  description  of  the  expedition  ap¬ 
peared  in  tho  Paris  Gazette.  But  in  truth 
Tourville’s  exploits  had  been  inglorious,  and 
yet  less  inglorious  than  impolitic.  The  injury 
which  he  had  done  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
resentment  which  he  had  roused.  Hitherto  tho 
Jacobites  had  tried  to  persuade  tho  nation  that 
tho  French  would  come  as  friends  and  deliver¬ 
ers,  would  observe  strict,  discipline,  would  re¬ 
spect  tho  temples  and  tho  ceremonies  of  the 
established  religion,  and  would  depart  as  soon 
as  the  Dutch  oppressors  had  been  expelled  and 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  restored. 
Tho  short  visit  of  Tourville  to  our  coast,  had 
shown  how  little  reason  there  was  to  expect,  such 
moderation  from  the  soldiers  of  Lewis.  They 
had  been  in  our  island  only  a  few  hours,  and 
had  occupied  only  a  few  acres,  lint  within  a 
few  hours  and  a  few  acres  had  boon  exhibited 
in  miniature  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate. 
What  had  happened  was  communicated  t.o  tho 
whole  kingdom  far  more  rapidly  than  by  ga¬ 
zettes  or  news  letters.  A  brief  for  the  relief  of 
the  people  of  Teignmouth  was  read  in  all  tho 
ten  thousand  parish  churches  of  the  land.  No 
congregation  could  hear  without  emotion  that 
the  Popish  marauders  had  made  desolate  tho 
habitations  of  quiet  and  humble  peasants,  bad 
outraged  the  altars  of  God,  had  torn  to  pieces 
the  Gospels  and  the  Communion  service.  A 
street,  built  out.  of  the  contributions  of  tho 
charitable,  on  the  site  of  the  dwellings  which 


paf  was  tint  alio  on  oon  ydor  even  seer  topon  do  Franse  door 
do  laatato  voorpovallon  bataillo  verbittort  on  geanimnort 
waron.  Golyk  door  do  troupes,  dowolke  ik  op  do  wop  alom 
mo  gepns snort  ben,  niot  andors  bob  konnon  hooren  nls  oon 
eonuaarip  on  ponor  al  poluvdt  van  God  bloss  King  William 
eu  Queen  Mary.”  July  20  (August  4),  lOUO. 
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the  invaders  had  destroyed,  still  retains  the 
name  of  French  Street.* 

The  outcry  against  those  who  were,  with  good 
reason,  suspected  of  having  invited  the  enemy 
to  make  a  descent  on  our  shores  was  vehement 
and  general,  and  was  swollen  by  many  voices 
which  had  recently  been  loud  in  clamour  against 
the  government  of  William.  The  question  had 
ceased  to  be  a  question  between  two  dynas¬ 
ties,  and  had  become  a  question  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  So  strong  was  the  national 
sentiment  that  nonjurors  and  Papists  shared  or 
affected  to  share  it.  Dryden,  not  long  after  the 
burning  of  Teignmoutk,  laid  a  play  at  the  feet 
of  Halifax,  with  a  dedication  eminently  in¬ 
genious,  artful  and  eloquent.  The  dramatist 
congratulated  his  patron  on  having  taken  shelter 
in  a  calm  haven  from  the  storms  of  public  life, 
and,  with  great  force  and  beauty  of  diction, 
magnified  the  felicity  of  the  statesman  who  ex¬ 
changes  the  bustle  of  office  and  the  fame  of 
oratory  for  philosophic  studies  and  domestic 
endearments.  England  could  not  complain  that 
she  was  defrauded  of  the  service  to  which  she 
had  a  right.  Even  the  severe  discipline  of 
ancient  Home  permitted  a  soldier,  after  many 
campaigns,  to  claim  his  dismission;  and  Halifax 
had  surely  done  enough  for  his  country  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  But  the  poet 
added  that  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  Fto- 
man  veteran,  even  after  his  discharge,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  resume  his  shield  and  his  pilum  :  and 
that  one  case  was  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls, 
That  a  writer  who  had  purchased  the  smiles  of 
James  by  apostasy,  who  had  been  driven  in  dis¬ 
grace  from  the  court  of^VVilliam,  and  who  had  a 
v  deeper  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
House  than  any  man  who  made  letters  his  call- 
ins:.  should  have  used,  whether  sincerely  or  in¬ 
sincerely,  such  language  as  this,  is  a  fact  which 
may  convince  us  that  the  determination  never 
to  be  subjugated  by  foreigners  was  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  f 

There  was  indeed  a  Jacobite  literature  in 
which  no  trace  of  this  patriotic  spirit  can  be 
detected,  a  literature  the  remains  of  which 
prove  that  there  were  Englishmen  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  English  flag  dishonoured,  the 
English  soil  invaded,  the  English  capital  sacked, 
the  English  crown  worn  by  a  vassal  of  Lewis, 
if  only  they  might  avenge  themselves  on  their 
enemies,  and  especially  on  William,  whom  they 
hated  with  a  hatred  half  frightful  half  ludicrous. 
But  this  literature  was  altogether  a  work  of 
darkness.  The  law  by  which  the  Parliament 
of  James  had  subjected  the  press  to  the  control 
of  censors  was  still  in  force ;  and,  though  the 


*  As  to  this  expedition  I  have  consulted  the  London  Ga¬ 
zettes  of  July  2*1,  28,  31.  August  4, 1690;  Narcissus  Lute 
t cell's  Diary  ;  Welwood’s  Mercurius  Reformatus,  September 
6  ;  the  Gazette  de  Paris ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duke,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  to  Hampden,  dated  July  25:  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fulford  of  Fulford  to  Lord  Nottingham, 
dated  July  26;  a  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  Devonshire  to  the  Earl  of  Bath  ;  a  letter  of 
the  same  date  from  Lord  Landsdowne  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
These  four  letters  are  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Extracts  from  the  brief  are  given  in  Lyson’s 
Britannia.  Dangeau  inserted  in  his  Journal,  August  16,  a 
series  of  extravagant  lies.  Tourville  had  routed  the  militia, 
taken  their  cannon  and  colours,  burned  men  of  war,  cap¬ 
tured  richly  laden  Bierehantships,  and  was  going  to  de¬ 
stroy  Plymouth.  This  is  a  lair  specimen  of  Dangeau's  Eng- 


officers  whose  business  it  was  to  prevent  the 
infraction  of  that  law  were  not  extreme  to  mark 
every  irregularity  committed  by  a  bookseller 
who  understood  the  art  of  conveying  a  guinea 
iu  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  they  could  not  wink 
at  the  open  vending  of  unlicensed  pamphlets 
filled  with  ribald  insults  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
with  direct  instigations  to  rebellion.  But  there 
had  long  lurked  iu  the  garrets  of  London  a 
class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  coiners  and  forgers.  Women  were 
on  the  watch  to  give  the  alarm  by  their  screams 
if  an  officer  appeared  near  the  workshop.  The 
press  was  immediately  pushed  into  a  closet  be¬ 
hind  the  bed:  the  types  were  flung  into  iho 
coalhole,  and  covered  with  cinders :  the  com¬ 
positor  disappeared  through  a  trapdoor  in  the 
roof,  and  made  off  over  the  tiles  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses.  In  these  dens  were  manufac¬ 
tured  treasonable  works  of  all  classes  and  sizes, 
from  halfpenny  broadsides  of  doggrel  verse  up 
to  massy  quartos  filled  with  Hebrew  quotations. 
It  was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publications 
openly  on  a  counter.  They  were  sold  only  by 
trusty  agents,  and  in  secret  places.  Some  tracts 
which  were  thought  likely  to  produce  a  great 
effect  were  given  away  in  immense  numbers  at 
the  expense  of  wealthy  Jacobites.  Sometimes 
a  paper  was  thrust  under  a  door,  sometimes 
dropped  on  the  table  of  a  coffeehouse.  One 
day  a  thousand  copies  of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet 
went  out  by  the  postbags.  On  another  day, 
when  the  shopkeepers  rose  early  to  take  down 
their  shutters,  they  found  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  white  with  seditious 
handbills.  J 

Of  the  numerous  performances  which  were 
ushered  into  the  world  by  such  shifts  as  these, 
none  produced  a  greater  sensation  than  a  little 
book  which  purported  to  be  a  form  of  prayer 
and  humiliation  for  the  use  of  the  persecuted 
Church.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
considerable  sum  had  been -expended  on  this 
work.  Ten  thousand  copies  were,  by  various 
means,  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  No  more 
mendacious,  more  malignant  or  more  impious 
lampoon  was  ever  penned.  Though  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  as  yet  treated  its  enemies  with  a 
lenity  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  a  single  person  had,  since  the 
Revolution,  suffered  death  for  any  political  of¬ 
fence,  the  authors  of  this  liturgy  were  not 
ashamed  to  pray  that  God  would  assuage  their 
enemy’s  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  or  would,  if 
any  more  of  them  were  to  be  brought  through 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  $  prepare 


lish  news.  Indeed  he  complains  that  it  was  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  at  true  information  about  England. 

f  Dedication  of  Arthur. 

J  See  the  accounts  of  Anderton’s  Trial,  1693;  the  Post¬ 
man  of  March  12, 1695-6;  the  Flying  Post  of  March  7,1700, 
Some  Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  by 
Ilickes,  1695.  The  appendix  to  these  Discourses  contains 
a  curious  account  of  the  inquisition  into  printing  offices 
under  the  Licensing  Act. 

£  This  was  the  ordinary  cant  of  the  Jacobites.  A  Whig 
writer  had  justly  said  in  the  preceding  year,  “They  scur- 
rilously  call  our  David  a  man  of  blood,  though,  to  this  day, 
he  has  not  suffered  a  drop  to  be  spilt.” — Mephibosheth  and 
Ziba,  licensed  August  30,  1689. 
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them  for  the  passage.  They  complained  that 
the  Church  of  England,  once  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  had  become  a  scorn  and  derision,  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  vineyard  of  wild  grapes ;  that  her 
services  had  ceased  to  deserve  the  name  of  public 
worship  ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  she 
dispensed  had  no  longer  any  sacramental  virtue; 
that  her  priests,  in  the  act  of  swearing  fealty 
to  the  usurper,  had  lost  the  sacred  character 
which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  their 
ordination.*  James  was  profanely  described  as 
the  stone  which  foolish  builders  had  rejected ; 
and  a  fervent  petition  was  put  up  that  Provi¬ 
dence  would  again  make  him  the  head  of  the 
corner.  The  blessings  which  were  called  down 
on  our  country  were  of  a  singular  description. 
There  was  something  very  like  a  prayer  for 
another  Eloody  Circuit;  “Give  the  King  the 
necks  of  his  enemies:”  there  was  something 
very  like  a  prayer  for  a  French  invasion ; 
“  Raise  him  up  frieuds  abroad  ;”  and  there  was 
a  more  mysterious  prayer,  the  best  comment  of 
which  was  afterwards  furnished  by  the  Assassina¬ 
tion  Plot;  “Do  some  great  thing  for  him,  which 
we  in  particular  know  not  how  to  pray  for.”j- 
This  liturgy  was  composed,  circulated,  and 
read,  it  is  said,  in  some  congregations  of  Jacob¬ 
ite  schismatics,  before  William  set  out  for  Ire¬ 
land,  but  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  the 
appear:. nee  of  a  foreign  armament  on  our  coast 
had  roused  the  national  spirit.  Then  rose  a 
roar  of  indignation  against  the  Englishmen  who 
had  dared,  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of 
devotion,  to  imprecate  curses  on  England.  The 
deprived  Prelates  were  suspected,  and  not  with¬ 
out  some  show  of  reason.  For  the  nonjurors  were, 
to  a  man,  zealous  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrine 
was  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  grave  mo¬ 
ment,  nothing  could  be  well  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop.  And  could  it  be  believed 
that  any  who  held  this  doctrine  would  compose 
a  service,  print  it,  circulate  it,  and  actually  use 
it  in  public  worship,  without  the  approbation  of 
Sancroft,  whom  the  whole  party  revered,  not 
only  as  the  true  Primate  of  all  England,  but 
also  as  a  Saint  and  a  Confessor  ?  It  was  known 
that  the  Prelates  who  had  refused  the  oaths  had 
lately  held  several  consultations  at  Lambeth. 
The  subject  of  those  consultations,  it  was  now 
said,  might  easily  be  guessed.  The  holy  fathers 
had  been  engaged  in  framing  prayers  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  colony  in  Ireland, 
for  the  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  French 
army  in  Kent.  The  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party  pressed  this  accusation  with  vindictive 
eagerness.  This,  then,  said  those  implacable 
politicians,  wSs  the  fruit  of  King  William’s  mer¬ 
ciful  policy.  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater 
error  than  when  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that 
the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  won  by  cle¬ 
mency  and  moderation.  He  had  not  chosen  to 


♦“Restore  unto  us  again  the  publiek  worship  of  thy 
name,  the  reverent  administration  ot  thy  sacraments. 
Raise  up  the  former  government  both  in  church  and  state, 
that  we  may  be  no  longer  without  King,  without  priest, 
without  God  in  the  world.” 

f  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation  for  God’s  blessing 
upon  His  Majesty  and  his  Dominions,  and  for  Removing 
and  Adverting  of  God's  Judgments  from  this  Church  and 
Stale,  1090. 


give  credit  to  men  who  had  learned  by  a  long 
and  bitter  experience  that  no  kindness  will  tame 
the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  priesthood.  He  had 
stroked  and  pampered  when  he  should  have 
tried  the  effect  of  chains  and  hunger.  He  had 
hazarded  the  good  will  of  his  best  friends  by 
protecting  his  worst  enemies.  Those  Bishops 
who  had  publicly  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  Sovereign,  and  who,  by  that  refusal, 
had  forfeited  their  dignities  ami  revenues,  still 
continued  to  live  unmolested  in  palaces  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  better  men  :  and  for 
this  indulgence,  an  indulgence  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  revolutions,  what  return  had  been 
made  to  him  ?  Even  this,  that  the  men  whom 
he  had,  with  so  much  tenderness,  screened  from 
just  punishment,  had  the  insolence  to  describe 
him  in  their  prayers  as  a  persecutor  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  righteous :  they  asked  for 
grace  to  endure  witli  fortitude  his  sanguinary 
tyranny:  they  cried  to  heaven  for  a  foreign  fleet 
and  army  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke:  nay, 
they  hinted  at  a  wish  so  odious  that  even  they 
had  not  the  front  to  speak  it  plainly.  One 
writer,  in  a  pamphlet  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  people 
had  not,  wheu  Tourville  was  riding  victorious 
in  the  Channel,  Dewitted  the  nonjuring  Pre¬ 
lates.  Excited  as  the  public  then  was,  there 
was  some  danger  that  this  suggestion  might 
bring  a  furious  mob  to  Lambeth.  At  Norwich, 
indeed,  the  people  actually  rose,  attacked  the 
palace  which  the  Bishop  was  still  suffered  to 
occupy,  and  would  have  pulled  it  down  but  for 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  trainbands. J  The 
government  very  properly  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  publisher  of  the  work 
which  had  produced  this  alarming  breach  of 
the  pence. $  The  deprived  Prelates  meanwhile 
put  forth  a  defence  of  their  conduct.  In  this 
document  they  declared,  with  all  solemnity, 
and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  had 
no  hand  in  the  new  liturgy,  that  they  knew 
not  who  had  framed  it,  that  they  had  never 
used  it,  that  they  had  never  held  any  corre¬ 
spondence  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  French 
court,  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  plot  against 
the  existing  government,  and  that  they  would 
willingly  shed  their  blood  rather  than  see  Eng¬ 
land  subjugated  by  a  foreign  prince,  who  had. 
in  his  own  kingdom,  cruelly  persecuted  their 
Protestant  brethren.  As  to  the  writer  who  had 
marked  them  out  to  the  public  vengeance  by  a 
fearful  word,  but  too  well  understood,  they  com¬ 
mended  him  to  the  Divine  mercy,  and  heartily 
prayed  that  his  great  sin  might  be  forgiven 
him.  Most  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  did 
so  doubtless  with  perfect  sincerity:  but  it  soou 
appeared  that  one  at  least  of  the  subscribers 
had  added  to  the  crime  of  betraying  his  country 
the  crime  of  calling  his  God  to  witness  a  false¬ 
hood.  || 


1  Letter  of  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Sancroft,  in  the 
Tanner  MSS. 

\  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

||  A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  Dis¬ 
asters  in  England,  and  who  they  are  that  brought  the 
French  into  the  English  Channel  described,  1690;  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  a  Form  of  Prayer  lately  set  out  f  >r  the  Jacob¬ 
ites.  1690;  A  Midnight  Touch  at  an  Unlicensed  Pamphlet, 
1690.  The  paper  sigued  by  the  nonjuring  Bishops  b&s 
often  been  reprinted. 
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The  events  which  were  passing  in  the  Channel 
and  on  '.he  Continent  compelled  Willi  tm  to  make 
repeated  changes  in  his  plans.  During  the  week 
which  followed  his  triumphal  entry  into  Dublin, 
messengers  charged  with  evil  tidings  arrive  (from 
England  in  rapid  succession.  First  came  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Waldeck's  defeat  at  Fleams.  The  King 
was  much  disturbed.  All  the  plea-ure,  he  said, 
which  his  own  victory  had  given  him  was  at  an 
end.  Yet,  with  that  generosity  which  was  hidden 
under  his  austere  aspect,  he  sate  down,  even  in 
the  moment  of  his  first  vexation,  to  write  a  kind 
md  encouraging  letter  to  the  unfortunate  general.* 
Three  days  later  came  intelligence  more  alarming 
itill.  The  allied  fleet  had  been  ignominiously 
beaten.  The  sea  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's 
End  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  next 
post  might  bring  news  that  Kent  was  invaded. 
A  French  squadron  might  appear  in  Saint  George's 
Channel,  and  might  without  difficulty  burn  all  the 
transports  which  were  anchored  in  the  Biy  of 
Dublin.  William  determined  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  he  wished  to  obtain,  before  he  went, 
the  command  of  a  safe  haven  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland.  Waterford  was  the  place  best  suited 
to  his  purpose:  and  towards  Waterford  he  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded.  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny  were 
abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  approaching.  At  Kilkenny 
he  was  entertained,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Butlers,  which  had  not  long  before  been  occupied 
by  Lauzun,  and  which  therefore,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  devastation,  still  had  tables  and  chairs, 
hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the  cellars. 
On  the  twenty-first  two  regiments  which  garri¬ 
soned  Waterford  consented  to  march  out  after  a 
faint  show  of  resistance:  a  fevv  hours  later  the  fort 
of  Duncannon,  which,  towering  on  a  rocky  pro¬ 
montory,  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  surrendered:  and  William  was  master  of  the 
whole  of  that  secure  and  spacious  basin  which  is 
formed  by  the  united  waters  of  the  Suir,  the  Nore 
and  the  Barrow.  He  then  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  instantly  returning  to  England,  and,  having 
declared  Count  Solmes  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Ireland,  set  out  for  Dublin.! 

But  good  news  met  him  on  the  road.  Tour- 
villehad  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had 
put  some  troops  on  shore,  and  had  sacked  Teign- 
mouth  :  but  the  only  effect  of  this  insult  had  been 
to  raise  the  whole  population  of  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  in  arms  against  the  invaders.  The  enemy 
had  departed,  after  doing  just  mischief  enough  to 
make  the  cause  of  James  as  odious  for  a  time  to 
Tories  as  to  Whigs.  William  therefore  again 
changed  his  plans,  and  hastened  back  to  his  army, 
which,  during  his  absence,  had  moved  westward, 
and  which  he  rejoined  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cashel.J 

About  this  time  he  received  from  Mary  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  decide  an  important  question  on 
which  the  Council  of  Nine  was  divided.  Marl- 
boiough  was  of  opinion  that  all  danger  of  invasion 
was  over  for  that  year.  The  sea,  he  said,  was 
open  :  for  the  French  ships  had  returned  into  port, 
and  were  refitting.  Now  was  the  time  to  send 


»  'William  to  Ileinsius.  J uly  4  (14),  1690. 
t  Story  ;  Loudon  Gazette,  Aug.  4, 1690 ;  Dumont  MS. 
j  Story;  William  to  Ileinsius,  July  31  (Aug.  10),  1690. 
Loud.  Gaz.,  Aug.  11. 

J  Mary  to  William,  Aug.  7  (17),  Aug.  22  (Sept.  1),  Aug. 
26  (Sept.  5),  1690. 


an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand  troops  on 
board,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  force  might  easily  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  two 
of  the  most  important  strongholds  still  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  James.  Marlborough  was  strenu¬ 
ously  supported  by  Nottingham,  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  other  members  of  the  interior 
council  with  Caermarthen  at  their  head.  The 
Qiie^n  referred  the  matter  to  her  husband.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  plan,  and  gave  orders  that 
it  should  be  executed  by  the  General  who  had 
formed  it.  Caermarthen  submitted,  though  with 
a  bad  grace,  and  with  some  murmurs  at  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  partiality  of  his  Majesty  for  Marlbo¬ 
rough^ 

William  meanwhile  was  advancing  towards 
Limerick.  In  that  city  the  army  which  he  had 
put  to  rout  at  the  Boyne  had  taken  refuge,  dis¬ 
comfited,  indeed,  and  disgraced,  but  very  little 
diminished.  He  would  not  have  had  the  trouble 
of  besieging  the  place,  if  the  advice  of  Lauzun 
and  of  Lauzun  s  countrymen  had  been  followed. 
They  laughed  at  the  thought  of  defending  such 
fortifications,  and  indeed  would  not  admit  that  the 
name  of  fortifications  could  properly  be  given  to 
heaps  of  dirt,  which  certainly  bore  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  works  of  Valenciennes  and  Philips- 
burg. *  11  It  is  unnecessary,”  said  Lauzun,  with  an 
oath,  “  for  the  English  to  bring  cannon  against 
such  a  place  as  this.  What  you  call  your  ram¬ 
parts  might  be  battered  down  with  roasted  ap¬ 
ples.”  He  therefore  gave  his  voice  for  evacuating 
Limerick,  and  declared  that,  at  all  events,  he  was 
determined  not  to  throw  away  in  a  hopeless  re¬ 
sistance  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care  by  his  master. ]|  The  truth 
is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  brilliant  and  adven¬ 
turous  Frenchman  was  biassed  by  his  inclinations. 
He  and  his  companions  were  sick  of  Ireland. 
They  were  ready  to  face  death  with  courage,  nay, 
with  gaiety,  on  a  field  of  battle.  But  the  dull, 
squalid,  barbarous  life,  which  they  had  now  been 
leading  during  several  months,  was  more  than 
they  could  bear.  They  were'as’much  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  civilized  world  as  if  they  had  been 
banished  to  Dahomey  or  Spitzbergen.  The  cli¬ 
mate  affected  their  health  and  spirits.  In  that 
unhappy  country,  wasted  by  years-  of  predatory 
war,  hospitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch 
of  straw,  a  trencher  of  meat  half  raw  and  half 
burned,  and  a  draught  of  sour  milk.  A  crust  *f 
bread,  a  pint  of  wine,  could  hardly  be  purchased 
for  money.  A  year  of  such  hardships  seemed  a 
century  to  men  who  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  carry  with  them  to  the  camp  the  luxuries  of 
Paris,  soft  bedding,  rich  tapestry,  sideboards  of 
plate,  hampers  of  Champagne,  opera  dancers, 
cooks  and  musicians.  Better  to  be  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille,  better  to  be  a  recluse  at  La  Trappe, 
than  to  be  generalissimo  of  the  half-naked  savages 
who  burrowed  in  the  dreary  swamps  of  Munster. 
Any  plea  was  welcome  which  would  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  returning  from  that  miserable  exile  to 
the  land  of  cornfields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded 
coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ballrooms  and  thea¬ 
tres.^" 

II  Macariae  Excidium  ;  Mac  Geoghegan;  Life  of  Janies,  ii. 
420;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  14,  1690. 

II  The  impatience  of  Lauzun  and  his  countrvmen  to 
get  away  from  Ireland  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  or  Oct.  21, 
1690,  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  James,  ii.  421.  “  Asimo,’’ 
says  Colonel  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macarise  Excidium, 
“diuturnam  absentiam  tarn  aegre  molesteque  ferebat  at 
|  helium  in  Cypro  protrahi  continuarique  ipso  ei  auditu 
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Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  children 
of  the  soil.  The  island,  which  to  French  courtiers 
waa  disconsolate  place  of  banishment,  was  the 
Irismsan's  home.  There  were  collected  all  the 
objects  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition  ;  and  there 
he  hoped  that  his  dust  would  one  day  mingle 
with  the  dust  of  his  fathers.  To  him  even  the 
heaven  dark  with  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  the 
wildernesses  of  black  rushes  and  stagnant  water, 
the  mud  cabins  where  the  peasants  anti  the  swine 
shared  their  meal  of  roots,  had  a  charm  which 
was  wanting  to  the  sunny  skies,  the  cultured  fields 
and  the  stately  mansions  of  the  Seine.  He  could 
imagine  no  fairer  spot  than  his  country,  if  only  his 
oountry  could  be  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Saxons;  and  all  hope  that  his  country  would  be 
freed  from  the  tyranpy  of  the  Saxons  must  bo 
abandoned  if  Limeri  :k  were  surrendered. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  during  the  last  two 
months  had  sunk  their  military  reputation  to 
the  lowest  point.  They  had,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  gallant  regiments  of  cavalry,  fled 
disgracefully  at  the  Boyne,  and  had  thus  in¬ 
curred  the  bitter  contempt  both  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  and  of  their  allies.  The  English  who  were 
at  Saint  Germains  never  spoke  of  the  Irish  hut 
as  a  people  of  dastards  and  traitors.* *  The 
French  were  so  much  exasperated  against  the 
unfortunate  nation,  that  Irish  merchants,  who 
had  been  many  years  settled  at  Paris,  durst  not 
walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  insulted  by  the 
populace. f  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that  ab¬ 
surd  stories  were  invented  to  explain  the  intre¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  horse  had  fought.  It  was 
said  that  the  troopers  were  not  men  of  Celtic 
blood,  but  descendants  of  the  old  English  of 
the  pale.  J  It  was  also  said  that  they  had  boon 
intoxicated  with  brandy  just  before  the  battle. § 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they 
must  have  been  generally  of  Irish  race  ;  nor  did 
the  steady  valour  which  they  displayed  in  a  long 
and  almost  hopeless  conflict  against  grout  odds 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  fury  of  a  coward 
maddened  by  strong  drink  into  momentary 
hardihood.  Even  in  the  infantry,  undisciplined 
and  disorganized  as  it  was,  there  was  much 
spirit,  though  little  firmness.  Fits  of  enthtt- 
siasm  and  fits  of  faintheartedness  succeeded 
each  other.  The  same  battalion,  which  at  one 
time  threw  away  its  arms  in  a  panic  and 
shrieked  for  quarter,  would  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  fight  valiantly.  On  the  day  of  the  Boyne 
the  courage  of  the  ill-trained  and  ill  commanded 
kernes  had  ebbed  to  the  lowest  point.  When 
they  had  rallied  at  Limerick,  their  blood  was 


acerbissitnum  asset.  Nee  ineredibile  cut  durum  in  Illiiis 
exereitu  nonnullos,  potisaimum  qul  patrii  coeli  dulcedinem 
hnpatientius  auspirabant,  sibi  persuasisse desporataaCypri 
res  nulla  humana  ope  defend!  sustentarique  posse.”  Aai- 
do  is  Laussun  and  Cyprus  Ireland. 

*  “  Pauc.i  1111  ex  Cilirlbus  aulicis, qul  cum  regina  in  Syria 
eoinmorante  remanserant,  .  .  .  non  russabanl.  linlversam 
nationem  foede  traducere.  et  ingestls  ins u per  oonvltlis 
lace  rare,  pavidos  et  malcfldos  proditores  an  mortalium 
conscelcratissimos  publ.ee  appellando.”— Mnnarim  l'lxci- 
dium.  The  Cilieians  are  the  Knglisli.  Syria  is  Kraneo. 

t  “Tanta  infamia  tain  operoso  artiflc.io  et  subtill  com- 
Inento  in  vulgus  sparsa,  tam  conetantibus  de  Oypriorum 
perfldia  atque  opprobrio  rumoribus,  totam,  qua  lata  est, 
Syriara  ita  pervasit,  ut  mercatoreg  Oyprii,  .  .  .  propter 
inustuin  genti  dudeeus,  intra  doinornm  septa  elausi  nun- 
quam  prodire  auderent  I  tanto  eorum  odio  populus  in  uni- 
versum  exarserat.” — Macari®  Kxcidium. 

j  I  have  seen  this  assertion  In  a  contemporary  pamphlet 
Of  which  I  cannot  recollect  the  titie. 

8tory  ;  Dumont  MS. 

Macaruu  Kx:idiuui.  Boiaaeleau  remarked  the  ebb  and 


up.  Patriotism,  fanaticism,  shame,  revenge, 
despair  had  raised  them  above  themselves. 
With  one  voice  officers  and  men  insisted  that 
the  city  should  bo  defended  to  the  last.  At 
tho  head  of  those  who  wore  for  resisting  was 
the  brave  Sarsficld ;  and  his  exhortations  dif¬ 
fused  through  all  ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his 
own.  To  savo  his  country  was  beyond  his 
power.  All  that,  ho  could  do  was  to  prolong 
her  last  agony  through  one  bloody  ami  disas¬ 
trous  year.  |j 

Tyroonno!  vvns  altogether  incompetent  to  decide 
tho  question  on  which  tho  French  and  the  Irish 
differed.  The  only  military  qualities  that  lie  hud 
ever  possessed  wore  personal  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  sword.  Those  qualities  had  once 
enabled  him  to  frighten  away  rivals  from  tho 
doors  of  his  mistresses,  and  to  piny  tho  Hector  ut 
cockpits  and  hazard  tables.  But  more  was  noons 
sary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  defending  Limerick,  lie  would 
probably,  had  his  temper  boon  as  hot  as  in  the 
days  when  he  diced  with  Grammnnt  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  cut  tho  old  Duke  of  Ormond’s  throat,  have 
voted  for  running  any  risk  however  desperate. 
But  age,  pain  and  sickness  had  left  little  of  tho 
canting,  bullying,  fighting  Dick  Talbot  of  the  Ro 
storation.  Ho  had  sunk  into  deep  despondency. 
He  was  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion.  Tho 
French  officers  pronounced  him  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  They  had  observed  that  at  tho 
Boyne  ho  had  seemed  to  be  stnpifled,  unable  to 
give  directions  himself,  unable  even  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  tire  suggestions  which  were  oiler 
ed  byothers.il  Tho  disasters  wilier.  nan  since 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  were 
not  likely  to  restore  tho  tone  of  a  mind  so  pitiably 
unnerved.  His  wife  was  already  in  France  witli 
the  little  which  remained  of  his  once  ample  for¬ 
tune:  his  own  wish  was  to  follow  her  thither: 
his  voice  was  therefore  given  for  abandoning  tho 
city. 

At  last  a  compromise  was  made.  Lauzun  and 
Tyrconnel,  with  the  French  troops,  retired  to  Gal¬ 
way.  The  great  body  of  the  native  army,  about 
twenty  thousand  strong,  remained  at  Limerick. 
The  chief  command  there  was  intrusted  to  Bois- 
seleau,  who  understood  the  character  of  tho  Irish 
better,  and  consequently  judged  them  more  fa¬ 
vourably,  than  any  of  his  countrymen.  In  general, 
the  French  captains  spoke  of  their  unfortunate 
allies  with  boundless  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
and  thus  made  themselves  as  hateful  us  tho  Eng¬ 
lish.** 

Laiizun  and  Tyrconnel  had  scarcely  departed 


flow  of  courage  among  tho  Irish.  T  have  quoted  ono  of 
his  letters  to  his  wife.  It  is  but  just  to  quote  another, 
e  Nos  Irluttdois  n’avoient  jamais  vu  le  feu;  et  c  •!  a  ies  a 
surpris.  Presentement,  ils  sout  ai  laches  de  n'atolr  pas 
fait  lour  devoir  quo  je  auis  bion  persuade  qu’ils  feront 
inieux  pour  l’avenir  ’’ 

II  I, a  Iloguetto,  writing  to  Louvols  from  Limerick,  .Inly 
.'11  (Aug.  10),  1090,  says  of  Tyrconnel :  ‘'ll  a  d’allleurs  trnp 
pen  de  connolssance  deschoses  de  notro  metier.  II  a  perdu 
absolument  la  oonflaneo  doa  oflloiors  du  pays,  aurtnut  de- 
pula  le  Jour  de  notro  dSroute  :  et,  en  elTet,  Monieiguour,  Je 
me  oroia  oblige  do  vous  dire  quo  dea  le  moment  on  Ies  en- 
netnls  parurent  stir  le  bord  de  la  riviere  le  premier  jour, 
et  dans  touto  lajournoe  du  lendemaln,  11  parut  a  toid  le 
mondodansune  ai  grande  lotharglo  qu’ll  etoit  Incapable 
de  prendre  aucim  parti,  quelquo  cltoao  qu'on  lul  pro- 
ponat.” 

**  Ileagrigny  says  of  tho  Irish  Ils  sent  toujoura  pretfl 
de  noua  egorger  par  l’antlpathie  qu’ila  out  pour  nous. 
(Vest  la  nation  du  mondo  la  pitta  brutalu,  et  qul  a  le  rnuiuj 
d’bumanite.”  Aug.  12  (22),  1089. 
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when  the  advanced  guard  of  William's  army  came 
in  sight.  Soon  the  King  himself,  accompanied  by 
Auverquerque  and  Ginkell,  and  escorted  by  three 
hundred  horse,  rode  forward  to  examine  the  forti¬ 
fications.  The  city,  then  the  second  in  Ireland,, 
though  less  altered  since  that  time  than  most  large 
cities  in  the  British  isles,  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  The  new  town  did  not  then  exist.  The 
gtound  now  covered  by  those  smooth  and  broad 
pavements,  those  neat  gardens,  those  stately  shops 
flaming  with  red  brick,  and  gay  with  shawls  and 
china,  was  then  an  open  meadow  lying  without 
the  'vails.  The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  which 
had  been  designated  during  several  centuries  as 
the  English  and  the  Irish  town.  The  English 
town  stands  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Shan¬ 
non,  and  consists  of  a  knot  of  antique  houses  with 
gable  ends,  crowding  thick  round  a  venerable  ca¬ 
thedral.  The  aspect  of  the  streets  is  such  that  a 
traveller  who  wanders  through  them  may  easily 
fancy  himself  in  Normandy  or  Flanders.  Not  far 
front  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  castle  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  and  ivy  looks  down  on  the 
river.  A  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  over  which, 
in  1690,  there  was  only  a  single  bridge,  divides 
the  English  town  front  the  quarter  anciently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  hovels  of  the  native  population. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral  now  ex¬ 
tends  many  miles  over  a  level  expanse  of  rich 
mould,  through  which  the  greatest  of  Irish  rivers 
winds  between  artificial  banks.  But  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  those  banks  had  not  been  con¬ 
structed  ;  and  that  wide  plain,  of  which  the  grass, 
verdant  even  beyond  the  verdure  of  Munster,  now 
feeds  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Europe,  was 
then  almost  always  a  marsh  and  often  a  lake.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  French  troops  had 
quitted  Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only  remain¬ 
ed,  the  general  expectation  in  the  English  camp 
was  that  the  city  would  be  an  easy  conquest.f 
Nor  was  that  expectation  unreasonable :  for  even 
Sarsfield  desponded.  One  chance,  in  his  opinion, 
there  still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him 
none  but  small  guns.  Several  large  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  the 
watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  need¬ 
ed,  were  slowly  following  from  Cashel.  If  the 
guns  and  gunpowder  could  be  intercepted  and 
destroyed,  there  might  be  some  hope.  If  not,  all 
was  lost ;  and  the  best  thing  that  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do  was  to  forget 
the  country  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend, 
and  to  seek  in  some  foreign  land  a  home  or  a 
grave. 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents 
had  been  pitched  before  Limerick,  Sarsfield  set 
forth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons.  He  took  the  road  to  Kil- 
laloc,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  there.  During 
the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band  in  a  wild  moun¬ 
tain  tract  named  from  the  silver  mines  which  it 
contains.  1  hose  mines  had  many  years  before 
been  worked  by  English  proprietors,  with  the  help 
of  engineers  and  labourers  imported  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  But,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  aboriginal 
population  had  destroyed  the  works  and  massa¬ 
cred  the  workmen;  nor  had  the  devastation  then 
committed  been  since  repaired.  In  this  desolate 
region  Sarsfield  found  no  lack  of  scouts  or  ol 


*  Story;  Account  of  the  Cities  in  Ireland  that  are  still 
posessecd  by  the  Forces  of  King  James.  1690.  There  are 
some  curious  old  maps  of  Limerick  in  the  British  Museum. 


guides;  for  all  the  peasantry  of  Munster  were 
zealous  on  his  side.  He  learned  in  the  even¬ 
ing  that  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
English  artillery  had  halted  for  the  night 
about  seven  miles  from  William’s  camp,  on  a 
pleasant  carpet  of  green  turf  under  the  ruined 
walls  of  an  old  castle ;  that  officers  and  men 
seemed  to  think  themselves  perfectly  secure; 
that  the  beasts  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze, 
and  that  even  the  sentinels  were  dozing. 
When  it  was  dark  the  Irish  horsemen  quitted 
their  hiding-place,  and  were  conducted  by  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  place  where  the 
escort  lay  sleeping  round  the  guns.  The  sur¬ 
prise  was  complete.  Some  of  the  English 
sprang  to  their  arms  and  made  an  attempt  to 
resist,  but  iu  vain.  About  sixty  fell.  One 
only  was  taken  alive.  The  rest  fled.  The 
victorious  Irish  made  a  huge  pile  of  waggons 
and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gun  was  stuffed 
with  powder,  and  fixed  with  its  vnouth  in  the 
ground;  and  the  whole  mass  was  blown  up. 
The  solitary  prisoner,  a  lieutenant,  was  treated 
with  great  civility  by  Sarsfield.  “  If  I  had 
failed  in  this  attempt,”  said  the  gallant  Irish¬ 
man,  “  I  should  have  been  off  to  France.  "J 

Intelligence  had  been  carried  to  William’s 
head-quarters  that  Sarsfield  had  stolen  out  of 
Limerick  and  was  ranging  the  country.  The 
King  guessed  the  design  of  his  brave  enemy, 
and  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  protect  the 
guns.  Unhappily  there  was  some  delay, 
which  the  English,  always  disposed  to  believe 
the  worst  of  the  Dutch  courtiers,  attributed  to 
the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  Portland. 
At  one  in  the  morning  the  detachment  set  out, 
hut  had  scarcely  left  the  camp  when  a  blaze 
like  lightning,  and  a  crash  like  thunder,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  wide  plain  of  the  Shannon  that 
all  was  over.  $ 

Sarsfield  had  long  been  the  favourite  of  his  conn 
trymen  ;  and  this  most  seasonable  exploit,  judici¬ 
ously  planned  and  vigorously  executed,  raised  him 
still  higher  in  their  estimation.  Their  spirits  rose ; 
and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose  heart.  William 
did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss.  Two  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still 
serviceable.  Two  more  were  sent  for  from  Water¬ 
ford.  Batteries  were  constructed  of  small  field 
pieces,  which,  though  they  might  have  been  useless 
against  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Hainault  or  Brabant, 
made  some  impression  on  the  feeble  defences  of 
Limerick.  Several  outworks  were  carried  by 
storm  ;  and  a  breach  in  the  rampart  of  the  city 
began  to  appear. 

During  these  operations,  the  English  army  was 
astonished  and  amused  by  an  incident,  which  pro 
duced  indeed  no  very  important  consequences, 
but  which  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  real  nature  of  Irish  Jaeobitism.  In  the  first 
rank  of  those  great  Celtic  houses,  which,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  boro  rule  in 
Ulster,  were  the  0  Donnels.  The  head  of  that 
house  had  yielded  to  the  skill  and  energy  of 
Mountjoy,  had  kissed  die  hand  of  James  the  First, 
and  had  consented  to  exchange  the  rude  indepen. 
dence  of  a  petty  prince  for  an  eminently  honour¬ 
able  place  among  British  subjects.  During  a  short 
time  the  vanquished  chief  held  the  rank  of  an 
Earl  and  was  landlord  of  an  immense  domain  of 


t  Story;  Dumont  MS. 

i  Story ;  James,  ii.  416  ;  Burnet,  ii.  58 ;  Dumont  113. 
J  Story  ;  Dumont  MS. 
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which  he  had  once  been  the  sovereign.  But  soon 
he  began  to  suspect  the  government  of  plotting 
against  him,  and,  in  revenge  or  in  selfdefence, 
plotted  against  the  government.  His  schemes 
failed;  he  fied  to  the  Continent:  his  title  and  his 
estates  were  forfeited  ;  and  an  Anglosaxon  colony 
was  planted  in  the  territory  which  he  had  go¬ 
verned.  He  meanwhile  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Spain.  Between  that  court  and  the  aboriginal 
Irish  there  had,  during  the  long  contest  between 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  been  a  close  connection. 
The  exiled  chieftain  was  welcomed  at  Madrid  as 
a  good  Catholic  flying  from  heretical  persecutors. 
His  illustrious  descent  and  princely  dignity,  which 
to  the  English  were  subjects  of  ridicule,  secured 
to  him  the  respect  of  the  Castilian  grandees.  His 
honours  were  inherited  by  a  succession  of  ban¬ 
ished  men  who  lived  and  died  far  from  the  land 
where  the  memory  of  their  family  was  fondly 
cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry,  and  was  kept 
fresh  by  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of 
begging  friars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known 
over  all  Europe  that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms 
for  their  independence.  Baldearg  O'Donnel,  who 
called  himself  the  O'Donnel,  a  title  far  prouder,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  race,  than  any  marquisate  or 
dukedom,  had  been  bred  in  Spain,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  requested 
the  permission  of  that  government  to  repair  to 
Ireland.  But  the  House  of  Austria  was  now 
closely  leagued  with  England;  and  the  permis¬ 
sion  was  refused.  The  0  Donnel  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Turkey, arrived  at  Kinsale  a  few 
days  after  James  had  sailed  thence  for  France. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  native  population  by 
the  arrival  of  this  solitary  wanderer  was  marvel¬ 
lous.  Since  Ulster  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Englishry,  great  multitudes  of  the  Irish  inhabitants 
of  that  province  had  migrated  southward,  and 
were  now  leading  a  vagrant  life  in  Connaught 
and  Munster.  These  men,  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  hear  of  the  good  old  times,,  when  the 
O'Donnel,  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  rock  of 
Kilmacrenan  by  the  successor  of  Saint  Columb, 
governed  the  mountains  of  Donegal  in  defiance 
of  the  strangers  of  the  pale,  flocked  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  restored  exile.  He  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Rapparees,  or,  to 
use  the  name  peculiar  to  Ulster,  Creaghts;  and 
his  followers  adhered  to  him  with  a  loyalty  very 
different  from  the  languid  sentiment  which  the 
Saxon  James  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests 
and  even  Bishops  swelled  the  train  of  the  adven¬ 
turer.  He  was  so  much  elated  by  his  reception 
that  he  sent  agents  to  France,  who  assured  the 
ministers  of  Lewis  that  the  O'Donnel  would,  if 
furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition,  bring  into 
the  field  thirty  thousand  Celts  from  Ulster,  and 
that  the  Celts  of  Ulster  would  be  found  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  every  military  quality  to  those  of  Leinster, 
M  unster  and  Connaught.  No  expression  used  by 
Baldearg  indicated  that  he  considered  himself  as 
a  subject.  His  notion  evidently  was  that  the 
House  of  O'Donnel  was  as  truly  and  as  indefea- 
sibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  not  a  few 

*  See  the  accouut  of  the  O’Donuels  iu  Sir  William  Be- 
tham's  Irish  Anti.iuarian  Researches.  It  is  strange  that 
he  makes  no  mention  of  Baldearg.  whose  appearance  in 
Ireland  is  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race.  See  also  Story's  Impartial  History; 
Jdacarbe  Excidium,  and  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  note;  Life  of 
James,  h.  43-1 ;  the  Letter  of  O’Donnel  to  Avaux,  and  the  , 


of  his  countrymen  were  of  the  same  mind.  He 
mad6  a  pompous  entrance  into  Limerick ;  and 
his  appearance  there  raised  the  hopes  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  to  a  strange  pitch.  Numerous  prophecies 
were  recollected  or  invented.  An  O  Donnel 
with  a  red  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  ;  and  Baldearg  meant  a  red  mark.  And 
O'Donnel  was  to  gain  a  great  battle  over  the 
English  near  Limerick ;  and  at  Limerick  the 
O'Donnel  and  the  English  were  now  brought  face 
to  face.* 

While  these  predictions  were"  eagerly  re¬ 
peated  by  the  defenders  of  the  city,  evil  pre¬ 
sages,  grounded  not  on  barbarous  oracles,  but 
on  grave  military  reasons,  began  to  disturb  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  most  experienced  officers.  The  blow 
truck  by  Sarsfield  hsad  told  :  the  artillery  had 
been  long  in  doing  its  work:  that  work  was  even 
now  very  imperfectly  done  :  the  stock  of  powder 
had  begun  to  run  low:  the  autumnal  rain  had 
begun  to  fall.  The  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
were  up  to  their  knees  in  mire.  No  precaution 
was  neglected  :  but,  though  drains  were  dug  to 
carry  off  the  water,  and  though  pewter  basins 
of  usquebaugh  and  brandy  blazed  all  night  in 
the  tents,  cases  of  fever  had  already  occurred: 
and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the 
army  remained  but  a  few  days  longer  on  that 
swampy  soil,  there  would  be  a  pestilence  more 
terrible  than  that  which  had  raged  twelve 
months  before  under  the  walls  of  Dundalk. "f 
A  council  of  war  was  held.  It  was  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort,  and,  if  that  effort 
failed,  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  twenty  seventh  of  August,  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  signal  was  given.  Five 
hundred  grenadiers  rushed  from  the  English 
trenches  to  the  counterscarp,  fired  their  pieces, 
and  threw  their  grenades.  The  Irish  fled  into 
town,  and  were  followed  by  the  assailants,  who, 
in  the  excitement  of  victory,  did  not  wait  for 
orders.  Then  began  a  terrible  street  fight. 
The  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms  ; 
and  the  English  grenadiers,  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  were,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to 
the  counterscarp.  There  the  struggle  was  long 
and  desperate.  When  indeed  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Celt  to  fight  if  1|£  did  not  fight  on  that 
day  ?  The  very  women  of  Limerick  mingled  in 
the  combat,  stood  firmly  under  the  hottest  fire, 
and  flung  stones  and  broken  bottles  at  the 
enemy.  In  the  moment  when  the  conflict  was 
fiercest,  a  mine  exploded,  and  hurled  a  fino 
German  battalion  into  the  air.  During  four 
hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued.  The 
thick  cloud  which  rose  from  the  beach  streamed 
out  on  the  wind  for  many  miles,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  hills  of  Clare.  Late  in  the  evening 
the  besiegers  retired  slowly  and  sullenly  to 
their  camp.  Their  hope  was  that  a  second 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  morrow  ;  and  the 
soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  die.  But 
the  powder  was  now  almost  exhausted :  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents :  the  gloomy  masses  of 
cloud  which  came  up  from  the  southwest 


Memorial  entitled,  "  Memoire  donneo  par  un  homme  du 
Comte  O’Donnel  a  M.  D’ Avaux.” 

t  The  reader  will  remember  Corporal  Trim’s  explanation 
of  radical  beat  and  radical  moisture.  Sterne  is  an  autho¬ 
rity  not  to  be  despised  on  these  subjects.  1 1  is  boyhood 
was  passed  in  barracks;  he  was  constantly  listening  to 
the  talk  of  old  soldiers  who  had  served  under  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  has  used  their  stories  like  a  man  of  true  genius. 
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threatened  a  havoc  more  terrible  than  that 
of  the  sword;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
the  roads,  which  were  already  deep  in  mud, 
would  soon  be  in  such  a  state  that  no  wheeled 
carriage  could  be  dragged  through  them.  The 
King  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to 
move  his  troops  to  a  healthier  region.  He  had 
in  truth  staid  long  enough :  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  guns  and  waggons  were 
tugged  away  by  long  teams  of  oxen.* 

The  history  of  the  first  siege  of  Limerick 
bears,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The 
southern  city  was,  like  the  northern  city,  the 
last  asylum  of  a  Church  and  of  a  nation.  Both 
places  were  crowded  by  fugitives  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland.  Both  places  appeared  to  men  who 
had  made  a  regular  study  of  the  art  of  war  in¬ 
capable  of  resisting  an  enemy.  Both  were,  in 
the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  abandoned  by 
those  commanders  who  should  have  defended 
them.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  deserted  Lime¬ 
rick  as  Cunningham  and  Lundy  had  deserted 
Londonderry.  In  both  cases,  religious  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  struggled  unassisted 
against  great  odds ;  and,  in  both  cases,  religi¬ 
ous  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  did  what  veteran 
warriors  had  pronounced  it  absurd  to  attempt. 

It  was  with  no  pleasurable  emotions  that 
Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  learned  at  Galway  the 
fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in  which  they 
had  refused  to  take  a  part.  They  were  weary 
of  Ireland  :  they  were  apprehensive  that  their 
conduct  might  be  unfavourably  represented  in 
France :  they  therefore  determined  to  be  be¬ 
forehand  with  their  accusers,  and  took  ship 
together  for  the  Continent. 

Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his 
civii  authority  to  one  council,  and  his  military 
authority  to  another.  The  young  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  declared  Commander  in  Chief; 
but  this  dignity  was  merely  nominal.  Sars- 
field,  undoubtedly  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers, 
was  placed  last  in  the  list  of  the  councillors  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted; 
and  some  believed  that  he  would  not  have  been 
in  the  list  at  all,  had  not  the  Viceroy  feared 
that  the  omission  of  so  popular  a  name  might 
produce  a  mutiny.  * 

William  meanwhile  had  reached  Waterford, 
and  had  sailed  thence  for  England  Before  he 
embarked,  he  entrusted  the  government  of 
Ireland  to  three  Lords  Justices.  Henry  Sid¬ 
ney,  now  Viscount  Sidney,  stood  first  in  the 
commission  ;  and  with  him  were  joined  Con- 
ingsby  and  Sir  Charles  Porter.  Porter  had 
formerly  held  the  Great  Seal  of  the  kingdom, 
had,  merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  been 
deprived  of  it  by  James,  and  had  now  received 
it  again  from  the  hand  of  William. 


i 


On  the  sixth  of  September  the  King,  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-four  hours,  landed  at  Bristol. 


Thence  he  travelled  to  London,  stopping  by  the 
road  at  the  mansions  of  some  great  lords  ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  all  those  who  were  thus 
honoured  were  Tories.  He  was  entertained 
one  day  at  Badminton  by  the  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  who  was  supposed  to  have  brought  him¬ 
self  with  great  difficulty  to  take  the  oaths,  and 
on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near 
Marlborough,  which,  in  our  own  time,  before 
the  great  revolution  produced  by  railways,  was 
renowned  as  one  of  the  best  inns  in  England, 
but  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  William  was 
every  where  received  with  marks  of  respect 
and  joy.  His  campaign  indeed  had  not  ended 
quite  so  prosperously  as  it  had  begun  ;  but  on 
the  whole  his  success  had  been  great  beyond 
expectation,  and  had  fully  vindicated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  resolution  to  command  his  army  in 
person.  The  sack  of  Teignmouth  too  was  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  had  for  a  time 
reconciled  all  but  the  most  fanatical  Jacobites 
to  each  other  and  to  the  throne.  The  magis¬ 
tracy  and  clergy  of  the  capital  repaired  to 
Kensington  with  thanks  and  congratulations. 
The  people  rang  bells  and  kindled  bonfires. 
For  the  Pope,  whom  good  Protestants  had 
been  accustomed  to  immolate,  the  French  King 
was  on  this  occasion  substituted,  probably  by 
way  of  retaliation  for  the  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  effigy  of  William  by  the 
Parisian  populace.  A  waxen  figure,  which 
was  doubtless  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most 
graceful  and  majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged 
about  Westminster  in  a  chariot.  Above  was 
inscribed,  in  large  letters,  “  Lewis  the  greatest 
tyrant  of  fourteen.”  After  the  procession,  the 
image  was  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  loud 
huzzas,  in  the  middle  of  Covent  Garden,  f 
When  William  arrived  in  London,  the  expe¬ 
dition  destined  for  Cork  was  ready  to  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  and  Marlborough  had  been  some 
time  on  board  waiting  for  a  fair  wind.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Grafton.  This  young 
man  had  been,  immediately  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  James,  and  while  the  throne  was  still 
vacant,  named  by  William  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  Revolution 
had  scarcely  been  consummated,  when  signs 
of  disaffection  began  to  appear  in  that  regi¬ 
ment,  the  most  important,  both  because  of  its 
peculiar  duties  and  because  of  its  numerical 
strength,  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  army.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Colonel  had  not  put  this 
bad  spirit  down  with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand. 
He  was  known  not  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  new  arrangement:  he  had  voted  for  a  Re¬ 
gency;  and  it  was  rumoured,  perhaps  without 
reason,  that  he  had  dealings  with  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  honourable  and  lucrative  com¬ 
mand  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed 
was 'taken  from  him.J  Though  severely  mor- 


i 


*  Story:  William  to  Waldeck,  Sopt.  22.  1690;  London 
Gazette.  Sept.  4.  Berwick  asserts  that  when  the  siege  was 
raised  not  a  drop  of  rain  hail  fallen  during  a  month,  that 
none  fell  during  the  following  three  weeks,  and  that  Wil¬ 
liam  pretended  that  the  weather  was  wet  merely  to  hide 
the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Story,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
eays,  “  It.  was  cloudy  all  about,  and  rained  very  fast,  so 
that  every  body  began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  it;” 
and  again,  “The  rain  which  had  already  fallen  had  soft¬ 
ened  the  ways.  .  .  This  was  one  main  reason  for  raising 


the  siege :  for,  if  we  had  not,  granting  the  weather  to  con* 
tinue  bad,  we  must  either  have  taken  the  town,  or  of 
necessity  have  lost  our  cannon.”  Dumont,  another  eye¬ 
witness,  says  that  before  the  siege  was  raised  the  rains 
had  been  most  violent;  that  the  Shannon  was  swollen; 
that  the  earth  was  soaked ;  that  the  horses  could  not  keep 
their  feet. 

t  London  Gazette,  September  11,  1690;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell’s  Diary.  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  engraving  of 
Covent  Garden  as  it  appeared  on  this  nizht. 

I  t  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  March  19  (29),  1689. 
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tifie  ,  lie  behaved  like  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit.  Bent  on  proving  that  he  had  been 
wrongfully  suspected,  and  animated  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  his 
profession,  he  obtained  permission  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  under  Marlborough  in  Ireland. 

At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
the  wind  changed.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  on  the  twenty-first  appeared  before  the 
harbour  of  Cork.  The  troops  landed,  and  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  several  regiments,  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
French,  detached  from  the  army  which  had 
lately  besieged  Limerick.  The  Duke  imme¬ 
diately  put  forward  a  claim  which,  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  had  not  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment  and  temper,  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  expedition.  His  Highness  contended 
that,  as  a  prince  of  a  sovereign  house,  he  was 
entitled  to  command  in  chief.  Marlborough 
calmly  and  politely  showed  that  the  pretence 
was  unreasonable.  A  dispute  followed,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  German  behaved  with 
rudeness,  and  the  Englishman  with  that  gentle 
firmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even  to 
his  great  abilities,  he  owed  his  success  in  life. 
At  length  a  Huguenot  officer  suggested  a  com¬ 
promise.  Marlborough  consented  to  waive 
part  of  his  rights,  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
the  Duke  on  the  alternate  days.  The  first 
morning  on  which  Marlborough  had  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  gave  the  word  “Wirtemberg.”  The 
Duke’s  heart  was  won  by  this  compliment,  and 
an  the  next  day  he  gave  the  word  “Marl¬ 
borough.” 

,  But,  whoever  might  give  the  word,  genius 
asserted  its  indefeasible  superiority.  Marl¬ 
borough  was  on  every  day  the  real  general. 
Cork  was  vigorously  attacked.  Outwork  after 
outwork  was  rapidly  carried.  In  forfy-eight 
hours  all  was  over.  The  traces  of  tu8  short 
struggle  may  still  be  seen.  The  old  fort, 
where  the  Irish  made  the  hardest  fight,  lies  in 
ruins.  The  Doric  Cathedral,  so  ungracefully 
joined  to  the  ancient  tower,  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Gothic  edifice  which  was  shattered  by  the 
English  cannon.  In  the  neighbouring  church¬ 
yard  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  stood,  during 
many  ages,  one  of  those  round  towers  which 
have  perplexed  antiquaries.  This  venerable 
monument  shared  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring 
church.  On  another  spot,  which  is  now  called 
the  Mall,  and  is  lined  by  the  stately  houses  of 
banking  companies,  railway  companies,  and 
insurance  companies,  but  which  was  then  a 
bog  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rape  Marsh, 
four  English  regiments,  up  to  the  shoulders  in 
water,  advanced  gallantly  to  the.  assault. 
Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  quagmire,  was  struc  by  a 
shot" from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back 
dying.  The  place  where  he  fell,  then  about  a 
hundred  yards  without  the  city,  butnow  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  business  and  population,  is 
still  called  Grafton  Street.  The  assailants  had 
made  their  way  through  the  swamp,  and  the 


close  fighting  was  just  about  to  begin,  when  a 
parley  was  beaten.  Articles  of  capitulation 
were  speedily  adjusted.  The  garrison,  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
became  prisoners.  Marlborough  promised  to 
intercede  with  the  King  both  for  them  and  for 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  prevent  outrage  and 
spoliation.  His  troops  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
straining:  but  crowds  of  sailors  and  camp  fol¬ 
lowers  came  into  the  city  through  the  breach  ; 
and  the  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholics  were 
sacked  before  order  was  restored. 

No  commander  has  ever  understood  better 
than  Marlborough  how  to  improve  a  victory. 
A  few  hours  after  Cork  had  fallen,  his  cavalry 
were  on  the  road  to  Kinsale.  A  trumpeter  was 
sent  to  summon  the  place.  The  Irish  threat¬ 
ened  to  hang  him  for  bringing  such  a  message, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  retired  into  two  torts 
called  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  English 
horse  arrived  just  in  time  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Marlborough  speedily  followed  with 
his  infantry.  The  Old  Fort  was  scaled;  aud 
four  hundred  andjfifty  men  who  defended  it 
were  all  killed  or  taken.  The  New  Fort  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  in  a  more  methodical 
way.  Batteries  were  planted:  trenches  were 
opened:  mines  were  sprung:  in  a  few  days  the 
besiegers  were  masters  of  the  counterscarp; 
and  all  was  ready  for*  storming,  when,  the 
governor  offered  to  capitulate.  The  garrison, 
twelve  hundred  strong,  was  suffered  to  retire 
to  Limerick ;  but  the  conquerors  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  stores,  which  were  of  considerable 
value.  Of  all  the  Irish  ports  Kinsale  was  the 
best  situated  for  intercourse  with  France. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  plenty  unknown  n  any 
other  part  of  Munster.  At  Limerick  bread 
and  wine  were  luxuries  which  generals  and 
privy  councillors  were  not  always  able  to  pro 
cure.  But  in  the  New  Fort  of  Kinsale  Marl¬ 
borough  found  a  thousand  barrels  of  wheat  and- 
eighty  pipes  of  claret. 

His  success  had  been  complete  and  rapid ; 
and  indeed,  had  it  not  been  rapid,  it  would  not 
have  been  complete.  His  campaign,  short  as 
it  was,  had  been  long  enough  to  allow  time  for 
the  deadly  work  which,  in  that  age,  the  moist 
earth  and  air  of  Ireland  seldom  failed,  in  the 
autumnal  season,  to  perform  on  English  soldiers. 
The  malady  which  had  thinned  the  ranks  of 
Schomberg’s  army  at  "Dundalk,  and  which  had 
compelled  William  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  had  begun  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Kinsale.  Quick  and  vigorous  as  Marl¬ 
borough’s  operations  were,  he  lost  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  by  disease  than  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  presented  himself  at 
Kensington  only  five  weeks  after  he  had  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  graciously  re¬ 
ceived.  “No  officer  living,”  said  William, 
“who  has  seen  so  little  service  as  my  Lord 
Marlborough,  is  so  fit  for  great  commands.’  'v 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  the  aspect  of  things 
had,  during  this  memorable  summer,  changed 
greatly  for  the  better.  That  club  of  discon- 


*  As  to  Marlborough’s  expedition,  see  Story’s  Impartial 
History  ;  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  419,  420;  London  Gazette, 
Jet.  6,  13,  10,  37,  30, 1690;  Monthly  Mercury  for  Isov.  Ib90 ; 


History  of  King  William,  1702:  Burnet,  ii.  60;  the  Life 
of  Joseph  Pike,  a  Quaker  of  Cork. 
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tented  Whigs  which  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
ruled  the  Parliament,  browbeaten  the  ministers, 
refused  the  supplies  and  stopped  the  signet,  had 
sunk  under  general  contempt,  and  had  at  length 
ceased  to  exist.  There  was  harmony  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Estates ;  and  the  long 
contest  between  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  go 
vernment  had  been  terminated  in  the  only  way 
compatible  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

This  happy  turn  in  affairs  is  to  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  errors  of  the  perfidious,  turbu¬ 
lent  and  revengeful  Montgomery.  Some  weeks 
after  the  close  of  that  session  during  which  he 
had  exercised  a  boundless  authority  over  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  he  went  to  London  with 
his  two  principal  confederates,  the  Earl  ot 
Annandale  and  the  Lord  R,oss.  The  three  had 
an  audience  of  William,  and  presented  to  him 
a  manifesto  setting  forth  what  they  demanded 
for  the  public.  They  would  very  soon  have 
changed  their  tone  if  he  would  have  granted 
what  they  demanded  for  themselves.  But  he 
resented  their  conduct  deeply,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  pay  them  for  annoying  him.  The 
reception  which  he  gave  them  convinced  them 
that  they  had  no  favour  to  expect.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  passions  were  fierce  :  his  wants  were 
pressing:  he  was  miserably  poor;  and,  if  he 
could  not  speedily  force  himself  into  a  lucrative 
office,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in  a 
gaol.  Since  his  services  were  not  likely  to  be 
bought  by  William,  they  must  be  offered  to 
James.  A  broker  was  easily  found  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson. 
The  two  traitors  soon  understood  each  other. 
They  were  kindred  spirits,  differing  widely  in 
intellectual  power,  but  equally  vain,  restless, 
false  and  malevolent.  Montgomery  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Neville  Payne,  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  resolute  agents  of  the  exiled  family.  Payne 
had  been  long  well  known  about  town  as  a  dab¬ 
bler  in  poetry  and  politics.  He  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  indiscreet  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Coleman,  and  had  been  committed  to  New¬ 
gate  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Popish  plot.  His 
moral  character  had  not  stood  high  :  but  he 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he 
possessed  courage  and  fidelity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  that  of  James,  and  of  a  better  as¬ 
sociate  than  Montgomery. 

The  negotiation  speedily  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Payne  confidently  promised  Mont¬ 
gomery,  not  merely  pardon,  but  riches,  power 
and  dignity.  Montgomery  as  confidently  un¬ 
dertook  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
to  recall  the  rightful  King.  Ross  and  Annan¬ 
dale  readily  agreed  to  whatever  their  able  and 
active  colleague  proposed.  An  adventurer,  who 
was  sometimes  called  Simpson  and  sometimes 
Jones,  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to 
betray  any  government  for  hire,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  wages  at  once  from  Portland  and  from 
Neville  Payne,  undertook  to  carry  the  offers  of 
the  Club  to  James.  Montgomery  and  his  two 


•Balcarras;  Annandale’s  Confession  in  the  Leven  and 
Melville  Papers;  Burnet,  ii.  35.  As  to  Payne,  see  the 
Second  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  present  Dis¬ 
asters,  16S-0. 
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noble  accomplices  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  proceeded  to  form  a  coalition  with  their 
old  enemies,  the  defenders  of  prelacy  and  of 
arbitrary  power.* 

The  Scottish  opposition,  strangely  made  up 
of  two  factions,  one  zealous  for  bishops,  the 
other  zealous  for  synods,  one  hostile  to  all 
liberty,  the  other  impatient  of  all  government, 
flattered  itself  during  a  short  time  with  hopes 
that  the  civil  war  would  break  out  in  the  High¬ 
lands  with  redoubled  fury.  But  those  hopes 
were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  of  1690  au 
officer  named  Buchan  arrived  in  Lochaber  from 
Ireland.  He  bore  a  commission  which  appointed 
him  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  which 
were  in  arms  for  King  James  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Cannon,  who  had,  since 
the  death  of  Dundee,  held  the  first  post  and 
had  proved  himself  unfit  for  it,  became  second 
in  command.  Little  however  was  gained  by 
the  change.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  induce 
the  Gaelic  princes  to  renew  the  war.  Indeed, 
lout  for  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  Lochiel, 
not  a  sword  would  have  been  drawn  for  the 
House  of  Stuart.  He,  with  some  difficulty, 
persuaded  the  chieftains,  who  had,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  to  come  to 
a  resolution  that,  before  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  they  -would  muster  all  their  followers  and 
march  into  the  Lowlands.  In  the  mean  time 
twelve  hundred  mountaineers  of  different  tribes 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Buchan,  who 
undertook,  with  this  force,  to  keep  the  English 
garrisons  in  constant  alarm  by  feints  and  in¬ 
cursions,  till  the  season  for  more  important 
operations  should  arrive.  He  accordingly 
marched  into  Strathspey.  Bat  all  his  plans 
were  speedily  disconcerted  by  the  boldness  and 
dexterity  of  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  who  held 
Inverness  for  King  William.  Livingstone, 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  Grants,  who  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  new  government.,  came, 
with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  dragoons, 
by  forced  marches  and  through  arduous  defiles, 
to  the  place  where  the  Jacobites  had  taken  up 
their  quarters.  He  reached  the  camp  fires  at 
dead  of  night.  The  first  alarm  was  given  by 
the  rush  of  the  horses  over  the  terrified  senti¬ 
nels  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  Celts  who 
lay  sleeping  in  their  plaids.  Buchan  escaped 
bareheaded  and  without  his  sword.  Cannon 
ran  away  in  his  shirt.  The  conquerors  lost 
not  a  man.  Four  hundred  Highlanders  were 
killed  or  taken.  The  rest  fled  to  their  hills  and 
mists.  | 

This  event  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  civil 
war.  The  gathering  which  had  been  planned 
for  the  summer  never  took  place.  Lochiel,  even 
if  he  had  been  willing,  was  not  able  to  sustain 
any  longer  the  falling  cause.  He  had  been 
laid  on  his  bed  by  a  mishap  which  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  how  little  could  be  effected  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  petty  kings  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  At  a  consultation  of  the  Jacobite  leaders, 
a  gentleman  from  the  Lowlands  spoke  with 


t  Balcarras;  Maefcay’s  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late 
Revolution  in  Scotland,  1690;  Livingstone’s  Report,  dated 
May  1 ;  London  Gaiette,  May  12, 1690. 
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severity  of  those  sycophants  -who  had  changed 
their  religion  to  curry  favour  with  King  James. 
Glengarry  was  one  of  those  people  who  think 
it  dignified  U  suppose  that  every  body  is  always 
insulting  them.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that 
some  allusion  to  himself  w7as  meant.  “  I  am 
as  good  a  Protestant  as  you  he  cried,  and 
added  a  word  not  to  be  patiently  borne  by  a 
man  of  spirit.  In  a  moment  both  swords  were 
out.  Lochiel  thrust  himself  between  the  com¬ 
batants,  and,  while  forcing  them  asunder,  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  was  at  first  believed  to 
be  mortal.* 

So  effectually  had  the  spirit  of  the  disaffected 
clans  been  cowed  that  Mackay  marched  unre¬ 
sisted  from  Perth  into  Locliabcr,  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Inverlochy,  and  proceeded  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  favourite  design  of  erecting  at  that 
place  a  fortress  which  might  overawe  the  mu¬ 
tinous  Camerons  and  Macdonalds.  In  a  few 
days  the  walls  were  raised  :  the  ditches  were 
sunk:  the  palisades  were  fixed  :  demiculverins 
from  a  ship  of  war  were  ranged  along  the  para¬ 
pets  ;  and  the  general  departed,  leaving  an 
officer  named  Hill  in  command  of  a  sufficient 
garrison.  Within  the  defences  there  was  no 
want  of  oatmeal,  red  herrings  and  beef ;  and 
there  was  rather  a  superabundance  of  brandy. 
The  new  stronghold,  which,  hastily  and  rudely 
as  it  had  been  constructed,  seemed  doubtless  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  work  that  power  and  science  united 
bad  ever  produced,  was  named  Fort  William  in 
honour  of  the  King-t 

By  this  time  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  re¬ 
assembled  at  Edinburgh.  William  had  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  what  course  should  be 
taken  with  that  capricious  and  unruly  body. 
The  English  Commons  had  sometimes  put  him 
out  of  temper.  Yet  they  had  granted  him  mil¬ 
lions,  and  had  never  asked  from  him  such  con¬ 
cessions  as  had  been  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  Scottish  legislature,  which  could  give  him 
little  and  had  given  him  nothing.  The  English 
statesmen  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  did  not 
generally  stand  or  deserve  to  stand  high  in  his 
esteem.  Yet  few  of  them  were  so  utterly  false 
and  shameless  as  the  leading  Scottish  politi¬ 
cians.  Hamilton  was,  in  morality  and  honour, 
rather  above  than  below  his  fellows;  and  even 
Hamilton  was  fickle,  false  and  greedy.  I  wish 
to  Heaven,”  William  was  once  provoked  into  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off',  and  that  the  DukS" of  Hamilton  were 
King  of  it.  Then  I  should  be  rid  of  them 
both.” 

After  much  deliberation  William  determined 
to  send  Melville  down  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  Melville  was  not  a  great 
statesman  :  he  was  not  a  great  orator  :  he  did 
not  look  or  move  like  the  representative  of  roy¬ 
alty  :  his  character  was  not  of  more  than  stand¬ 
ard  purity  ;  and  the  standard  of  purity  among 
Scottish  senators  was  not  high  :  but  he  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  prudence  or  temper;  and 


*  ITistory  of  the  lute  Revolution  In  Scotland,  1690. 
t  Mackay’s  Memoirs  and  Letters  to  Hamilton  of  June 
SO  and  24.  1090  :  Colonel  Hill  to  Melville,  July  10.  26;  Lon¬ 
don  Oaaette,  July  17.  21.  As  to  Inverlochy,  see  among 
the  Culloden  papers,  a  plan  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 


he  succeeded,  on  the  whole,  better  than  a  man 
of  much  higher  qualities  might  have  done. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  Session,  the 
friends  of  the  government  desponded,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  were  sanguine.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  head,  though  by  no  means  a  weak 
one,  had  been  turned  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
preceding  year.  He  believed  that  his  intrigues 
and  his  rhetoric  had  completely  subjugated  the 
Estates.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible  that, 
having  exercised  a  boundless  empire  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  House  when  the  Jacobites  were  absent, 
he  should  be  defeated  when  they  were  present., 
and  ready  to  support  whatever  he  proposed. 
He  had  not  indeed  found  it  easy  to  prevail  on 
them  to  attend:  for  they  could  not  take  their 
seats  without  taking  the  oaths.  A  few  of  them 
had  some  slight  scruple  of  conscience  about 
forswearing  themselves ;  and  many  who  did 
not  know  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  meant, 
were  apprehensive  that  they  might  offend  the 
rightful  King  by  vowing  fealty  to  the  actual 
King.  Some  Lords,  however,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  James,  asserted 
that,  to  their  knowledge,  he  wished  his  friends 
to  perjure  themselves  ;  and  this  assertion  in¬ 
duced  njost  of  the  Jacobites,  with  Balcarras  at 
their  head,  to  be  guilty  of  perfidy  aggravated 
by  impiety,  f 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Montgome¬ 
ry’s  faction,  even  with  this  reinforcement,  was 
no  longer  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  For 
every  supporter  that  he  had  gained  he  had  lost 
two.  He  had  committed  an  error  which  has 
more  than  once,  in  British  history,  been  fatal 
to  great  parliamentary  leaders.  He  had  ima¬ 
gined  that,  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coalesce 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  op¬ 
posed,  all  his  followers  would  imitate  his  ex¬ 
ample.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  inflame  animosities  than  to  appease  them. 
The  great  body  of  Whigs  and  Presbyterians 
shrank  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Jacobites. 
Some  waverers  were  purchased  by  the  govern¬ 
ment:  nor  was  the  purchase  expensive  ;  for  a 
sum  which  would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Treasury  was  immense  in  the  estimation  of 
the  needy  barons  of  the  North. \  Thus  the 
scale  was  turned  ;  and,  in  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  that  age,  the  turn  of  the  scale  was 
every  thing:  the  tendency  of  majorities  was 
always  to  increase,  the  tendency  of  minorities 
to  diminish. 

The  first  question  on  which  a  vote  was  taken 
related  to  the  election  for  a  borough.  The 
ministers  carried  their  point  by  six  voices. || 
In  an  instant  every  thing  was  changed:  the 
spell  was  broken  :  the  Club,  from  being  a  bug¬ 
bear,  became  a  laughing-stock  :  the  timid  and 
the  venal  passed  over  in  crowds  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger  side.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  opposition  attempted  to  revive  the 
disputes  of  the  preceding  year.  The  King  had 
wisely  authorised  Melville  to  give  up  the  Com- 


Highlande,  drawn  up,  at  this  time,  by  the  father  of  Pr»> 
sident  Forbes. 

$  Balcarras.  , 

|  See  the  instructions  to  the  Lord  High  Commissionef 
in  the  Leyen  and  Melville  Papers. 
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mittee  of  Articles.  The  Estates,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  no  disposition  to  pass  another 
Act  of  Incapacitation,  to  censure  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  opening  the  Courts  of  Justice,  or  to 
question  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  name  the 
Judges.  An  extraordinary  supply  was  voted, 
small,  according  to  the  notions  of  English 
financiers,  but  large  for  the  means  of  Scotland. 
The  sum  granted  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  in  the 
course  of  four  years.* 

The  Jacobite's,  who  found  that  they  had  fore¬ 
sworn  themselves  to  no  purpose,  sate,  bowed 
down  by  shame  and  writhing  with  vexation, 
while  Montgomery,  who  had  deceived  himself 
and  them,  and  who,  in  his  rage,  had  utterly 
lost,  not  indeed  his  parts  and  his  fluency,  but 
all  decorum  and  self-command,  scolded  like  a 
waterman  on  the  Thames,  and  was  answered 
with  equal  asperity  and  even  more  than  equal 
ability  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple.f 

The  most  important  acts  of  this  Session  were 
those  which  fixed  the  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Scotland.  By  the  Claim  of  Right  it 
had  been  declared  that  the  authority  of  Bish¬ 
ops  was  an  insupportable  grievance  ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  accepting  the  Crown,  had  bound  him¬ 
self  not  to  uphold  an  institution  condemned  by 
the  very  instrument  on  which  his  title  to  the 
Crown  depended.  But  the  Claim  of  Bight  had 
not  defined  the  form  of  Church  government 
which  was  to  be  substituted  for  episcopacy ; 
and,,  during  the  stormy  Session  held  in  the 
summer  of  1689,  the  violence  of  the  Club  had 
made  legislation  impossible.  During  many 
months  therefore  everything  had  been  in  con- 
7 fusion.  One  polity  had  been  pulled  down  ;  and 
no  other  polity  had  been  set  up.  In  the  West¬ 
ern  Lowlands,  the  beneficed  clergy  had  been 
so  effectually  rabbled,  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
had  remained  at  his  post.  In  Berwickshire, 
the  three  Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  most  of  the 
curates  had  been  removed  by  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  for  not  obeying  that  vote  of  the  Convention 
which  had  directed  all  ministers  of  parishes, 
on  pain  of  deprivation,  to  proclaim  William  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland.  Thus,  through¬ 
out  a  great  part  of  the  realm,  there  was  no  public 
worship  except  wliat  was  performed  by  Presby¬ 
terian  divines,  who  sometimes  officiated  in  tents, 
and  sometimes,  without  any  legal  right,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  churches.  But  there  were  large 
districts,  especially  on  the  north  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  people  had  no  strong  feeling  against  episco¬ 
pacy;  and  there  were  many  priests  who  were  not 
disposed  to  lose  their  manses  and  stipends  for  the 
sake  of  King  James.  Hundreds  of  the  old  curates, 
therefore,  having  been  neither  hunted  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  nor  deposed  by  the  Council,  still  performed 
their  spiritual  functions.  Every  minister  was, 
during  this  time  of  transition,  free  to  conduct  the 
service  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  as  he 
thought  fit.  There  was  no  controlling  authority. 


*  Act.  Pari.  June  7, 1690. 
t  Kalcarras. 

7  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed  ;  Case  of  the  present 
Afflicted  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  1690. 
jj  Act.  Pari.  April  25,  1690. 

||  See  the  Ilumhle  Address  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers 
and  Professors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  liis  Grace  Uis 


The  legislature  had  taken  away  the  jurisdiction 
of  Bishops,  and  had  not  established  the  jurisdio 
tion  of  Synods. J 

To  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy  was  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Parliament.  Melville  had,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  of  Carstairs,  obtained,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  English  Tories,  au¬ 
thority  to  assent  to  such  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ments  as  might  satisfy  the  Scottish  nation.  One 
of  the  first  laws  which  the  Lord  Commissioner 
touched  with  the  sceptre  repealed  the  Act  of  Su¬ 
premacy.  He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  law 
enacting  that  those  Presbyterian  divines  who  had 
been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  had,  after  the  Bestrration,  been  rejected 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  episcopal  authority, 
should  be  restored.  The  number  of  those  pastors 
had  originally  been  about  three  hundred  and  fifty: 
but  not  more  than  sixty  were  still  living.^ 

The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  national 
creed.  The  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Directory,  were 
considered  by  every  good  Presbyterian  as  the 
standards  of  orthodoxy ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
legislature  would  recognise  them  as  such.||  This 
hope,  however,  was  in  part  disappointed.  The 
Confession  was  read  at  length,  amidst  much  yawn¬ 
ing,  and  adopted  without  alteration.  But,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Catechisms  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  ill 
humour  of  the  audience  broke  forth  into  murmurs. 
For  that  love  of  long  sermons  which  was  strong 
in  the  Scottish  commonalty  was  not  shared  by  tire 
Scottish  aristocracy.  The  Parliament  had  already 
been  listening  during  three  hours  to  dry  theology, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  hear  any  thing  more  about 
original  sin  and  election.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
said  that  the  Estates  had  already  done  all  that 
was  essential.  They  had  given  their  sanction  to 
a  digest  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
The  rest  might  well  be  left  to  the  Church.  The 
weary  majority  eagerly  assented,  in  spite  of  tbs 
muttering  of  some  zealous  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  had  been  admitted  to  hear  the  debate,  and 
who  could  sometimes  hardly  restrain  themselves 
from  taking  part  in  it.^f 

The  memorable  law  which  fixed  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  constitution  of  Scotland  was  brought  in  by 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  By  this. law  the  synodical 
polity  was  re-established.  The  rule  of  the  Church 
was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  ejected  ministers  who 
had  just  been  restored,  and  to  such  other  persons, 
whether  ministers  or  elders,  as  the  sixty  should 
think  fit  to  admit  to  a  participation  of  power.  The 
sixty  and  their  nominees  were  authorised  to  visit 
all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  turn  out  all 
ministers  who  were  deficient  in  abilities,  scandal¬ 
ous  in  morals,  or  unsound  in  faith.  Those  parishes 
which  had,  during  the  interregnum,  been  deserted 
by  their  pastors,  or,  in  plain  words,  those  parishes 
of  which  the  pastors  had  been  rabbled,  were  de¬ 
clared  vacant.** 


Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  and  to  the  Right  Honour 
ably  the  Estates  of  Parliament. 

1i  See  the  Account  of  the  late  Establishment  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Government  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  Anno 
1690*  This  is  an  Episcopalian  narrative.  Act.  Tarl.  May 
26,  1690. 

**  Act.  Pari.  June  7,  1690. 
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To  the  clause  which  re-established  synodical 
government  no  serious  opposition  appears  to 
have  been  made.  But  three  days  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  Sovereign 
should  have  power  to  convoke  and  to  dissolve 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  the  point  was  at 
last  left  in  dangerous  ambiguity.  Some  other 
clauses  were  long  and  vehemently  debated.  It 
was  said  that  the  immense  power  given  to  the 
Sixty  was  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  polity  which  the  Estates  were 
about  to  set  up.  That  principle  was  that  all 
presbyters  were  equal,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  order  of  ministers  of  religion  superior  to 
the  order  of  presbyters.  What  did  it  matter 
whether  the  Sixty  were  called  prelates  or  not, 
if  they  were  to  lord  it  with  more  than  prelatical 
authority  over  God’s  heritage  ?  To  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  proposed  arrangement  was,  in  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church,  the 
most  convenient  that  could  be  made,  the  object¬ 
ors  replied  that  such  reasoning  might  suit  the 
mouth  of  an  Erastian,  but  that  all  orthodox 
Presbyterians  held  the  parity  of  ministers  to  be 
ordained  by  Christ,  and  that,  where  Christ  had 
spoken,  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
sider  what  was  convenient.* 

With  much  greater  warmth  and  much  stronger 
reason  the  minority  attacked  the  clause  which 
sanctioned  the  lawless  acts  of  the  Western 
fanatics.  Surely,  it  was  said,  a  rabbled  curate 
might  well  be  left  to  the  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
sixty  Inquisitors.  If  he  was  deficient  in  parts 
or  learning,  if  he  was  loose  in  life,  if  he  was 
heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stern  judges  would 
not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him.  They  would 
probably  think  a  game  at  bowls,  a  prayer  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  English  Liturgy;  or  a  sermon 
in  which  the  slightest  taint  of  Arminianism 
could  be  discovered,  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  benefice  vacant.  Was  it  not  mon¬ 
strous,  after  constituting  a  tribunal  from  which 
he  could  scarcely  hope  for  bare  justice,  to  con¬ 
demn  him  without  allowing  him  to  appear  even 
before  that  tribunal,  to  condemn  him  without  a 
trial,  to  condemn  him  without  an  accusation? 
Did  ever  any  grave  senate,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  merely 
because  he  had  been  robbed,  pelted,  hustled, 
dragged  through  snow  and  mire,  and  threatened 
with  death  if  he  returned  to  the  house  which 
was  his  by  law  ?  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  glad 
to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
new  Lord  Commissioner,  spoke  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence  against  this  odious  clause.  We  are  told 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  him  ;  and, 
though  those  who  tell  us  so  were  zealous  Epis¬ 
copalians,  we  may  easily  believe  their  report  : 
for  what  answer  was  it  possible  to  return? 
Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay, 
Bate  on  the  throne  in  profound  silence  through 
the  whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate.  It  is 
probable  that  his  conduct  was  determined  by 
considerations  which  prudence  and  shame  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  explaining.  The  state  of  the 
southwestern  shires  was  such  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  put  the  rabbled  ministers  in 
possession  of  their  dwellings  and  churches 
without  employing  a  military  force,  without 
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garrisoning  every  manse,  without  placing  guards 
round  every  pulpit,  and  without  handing  over 
some  ferocious  enthusiasts  to  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  the 
government  to  keep  down  by  the  sword  at  once 
the  Jacobites  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  of  the  Lowlands.  The  majority,  having 
made  up  their  minds  for  reasons  which  could 
not  well  be  produced,  became  clamorous  for  the 
question.  “No  more  debate,”  was  the  cry: 
“We  have  heard  enough:  a  vote!  a  vote!” 
The  question  was  put  according  to  the  Scottish 
form,  “Approve  or  not  approve  the  article?” 
Hamilton  insisted  that  the  question  should  bo, 
“  Approve  or  not  approve  the  rabbling  ?”  After 
much  altercation,  he  was  overruled,  and  the 
clause  passed.  Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  members 
voted  with  him.  He  warmly  and  loudly  ex¬ 
claimed,  amidst  much  angry  interruption,  that 
he  was  sorry  to  see  a  Scottish  Parliament  dis¬ 
grace  itself  by  such  iniquity.  He  then  left  the 
house  with  several  of  his  friends.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  indignation 
which  he  expressed.  Yet  we  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  the  nature  of  injustice  to  generate 
’njustice.  There  are  wrongs  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  repair  without  committing  other 
wrongs;  and  such  a  wrong  had  been  done  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  It  was  because  the  Parliament  of  the 
Restoration  had  legislated  in  insolent  defiance 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  Revolution  had  to  abase  itself  before  the 
mob. 

When  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  had  retired, 
one  of  the  preachers  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  hall  called  out  to  the  members  who  were 
near  him;  “Fie!  Fie!  Do  not  lose  time.  Make 
haste,  and  get  all  over  before  he  comes  back  ” 
This  advice  was  taken.  Four  or  five  sturdy 
Prelatists  staid  to  give  a  last  vote  against  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Four  or  five  equally  sturdy  Covenant¬ 
ers  staid  to  mark  their  dislike  of  what  seemed 
to  them  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and 
Baal.  But  the  Act  was  passed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  j- 

Two  supplementary  Acts  speedily  followed. 
One  of  them,  now  happily  repealed,  required 
every  officebearer  in  every  University  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  give 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  form  of  Church 
government.  J  The  other  settled  the  important 
and  delicate  question  of  patronage.  Knox  had, 
in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  asserted  the 
right  of  every  Christian  congregation  to  choose 
its  own  pastor.  Melville  had  not,  in  the  Seco  •  1 
Book  of  Discipline,  gone  quite  so  far :  but  he  had 
declared  that  no  pastor  could  lawfully  be  forced 
on  an  unwilling  congregation.  Patronage  had 
been  abolished  by  a  Covenanted  Parliament  in 
1649,  and  restored  by  a  Royalist  Parliament  in 
1661.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  1690  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  decide.  Scarcely  any  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  to 
William.  He  had,  in  his  private  instructions, 
given  the  Lord  Commissioner  authority  to  assent 
to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  if  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  the  Estates.  But  this  authority 
was  most  unwillingly  given  ;  and  the  King  hoped 
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that  it  would  not  he  uced.  “It  is,”  he  said, 
“the  taking  of  men’s  property.”  Melville  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.  Patronage 
was  abolished  ;  but  it  was  enacted  that  every 
patron  should  receive  six  hundred-marks  Scots, 
equivalent  to  about  thirty  five  pounds  sterling, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  rights.  The  sum 
seems  ludicrously  small.  Yet,  when  the  nature 
of  the  property  and  the  poverty  of  the  country 
aro  considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
patron  would  have  made  much  more  by  going 
into  the  market.  The  largest  sum  that  any 
member  ventured  to  propose  was  nine  hundred 
marks,  little  more  than  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
The  right  of  proposing  a  minister  was  given  to 
a  parochial  council  consisting  of  the  Protestant 
landowners  and  the  elders.  The  congregation 
might  object  to  the  person  proposed  ;  and  the 
Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections. 
This  arrangement  did  not  give  to  the  people  all 
the  power  to  which  even  the  Second  Cook  of 
Discipline  had  declared  that  they  were  entitled. 
But  the  odious  name  of  patronage  was  taken 
away:  it  was  probably  thought  that  the  elders 
and  landowners  of  a  parish  would  seldom  per¬ 
sist  in  nominating  a  person  to  whom  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  had  strong  objec¬ 
tions  ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that, 
while  the  Act  of  1690  continued  in  force,  the 
peace  of  the  Church  was  ever  broken  by  dis¬ 
putes  such  as  produced  the  schisms  of  1732,  of 
1756,  and  of  1843.* 

Montgomery  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  Estates  from  settling  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  polity  of  the  realm.  He  had  incited  the 
zealous  Covenanters  to  demand  what  he  knew 
that  the  government  would  never  grant.  He 
had  protested  against  all  Erastianism,  against 
all  compromise.  Dutch  Presbyterianism,  he 
said,  would  not  do  for  Scotland.  She  must 
have  again  the  system  of  1649.  That  system 
was  deduced  from  the  Word  of  God:  it  was  the 
most  powerful  check  that  had  ever  been  devised 
on  the  tyranny  of  wicked  kings ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  restored  without  addition  or  diminution. 
His  Jacobite  allies  could  not  conceal  their  dis¬ 
gust  and  mortification  at  hearing  him  hold  such 
language,  and  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  which  he  gave  them  in  private. 
While  they  were  wrangling  with  him  on  this 
subject,  a  messenger  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with 
important  despatches  from  James  and  from 
Mary  of  Modena.  These  despatches  had  been 
written  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
large  promises  of  Montgomery  would  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  that  the  Scottish  Estates  would, 
under  his  dexterous  management,  declare  for 
the  rightful  Sovereign  against  the  Usurper. 
James  was  so  grateful  for  the  unexpected  sup¬ 
port  of  his  old  enemies,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  services  and  disregarded  the  feelings  of  his 
old  friends.  The  three  chiefs  of  the  Club, 
rebels  and  Puritans  as  they  were,  had  become 
his  favourites.  Annandale  was  to  be  a  Mar¬ 
quess,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  Montgomery  was  to  be 
Earl  of  Ayr  and  Secretary  of  State.  Ross  was 
to  be  an  Earl  and  to  command  the  guards. 
An  unprincipled  lawyer  named  James  Stewart, 
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i  who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  Argyle’s  5n- 
!  surrection,  who  had  changed  sides  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  dispensing  power,  who  had  then 
changed  sides  a  second  time  and  concurred 
in  the  Revolution,  and  who  had  now  changed 
sides  a  third  time  and  was  scheming  to  bring 
about  a  Restoration,  was  to  be  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate.  The  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  army,  were  to  be  filled  with  Whigs. 
A  Council  of  Five  was  appointed,  which  all 
loyal  subjects  were  to  obey;  and  in  this  Coun¬ 
cil  Annandale,  Ross  and  Montgomery  formed 
the  majority.  Mary  of  Modena  informed  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  had 
been  remitted  to  his  order,  and  that  five  thou¬ 
sand  more  would  soon  follow.  It  was  imp  tissilile 
that  Balcarras  and  those  who  had  acted  with 
him  should  not  bitterly  resent  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated.  Their  names  were 
not  even  mentioned.  All  that  they  had  done 
and  suffered  seemed  to  have  faded  from  their 
master’s  mind.  He  had  now  given  them  fair 
notice  that,  if  they  should,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lands  and  lives,  succeed  in  restoring  him, 
all  that  he  had  to  give  would  be  given  to  those 
who  had  deposed  him.  They  too,  when  they 
read  his  letters,  knew,  what  he  did  not  know 
when  the  letters  were  written,  that  he  had  been 
duped  by  the  confident  boasts  and  promises  of 
the  apostate  Whigs.  He  imagined  that  the 
Club  was  omnipotent  at  Edinburgh;  and,  in 
truth,  the  Club  had  become  a  mere  byword  of 
contempt.  The  Tory  Jacobites  easily  found 
pretexts  for  refusing  to  obey  the  Presbyterian 
Jacobites  to  whom  the  banished  King  had  dele¬ 
gated  his  authority.  They  complained  that 
Montgomery  had  not  shown  them  all  the  de¬ 
spatches  which  he  had  received.  They  affected 
to  suspect  that  he  had  tampered  with  the  seals. 
He  called  God  Almighty  to  witness  that  the 
suspicion  was  unfounded.  But  oaths  were  very 
naturally  regarded  as  insufficient  guarantees 
by  men  who  had  just  been  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  King  agaiust  whom  they  were  conspiring. 
There  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  passion  on 
both  sides :  the  coalition  was  dissolved :  the 
papers  were  flung  into  the  fire  ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  the  infamous  triumvirs  who  had  been,  in 
the  short  space  of  a  year,  violent  Williamites 
and  violent  Jacobites,  became  Williamites  again, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
government  by  accusing  each  other,  j- 

Ross  was  the  first  who  turned  informer. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  he  committed  this  base  action  with 
all  the  forms  of  sanctity.  He  pretended  to  be 
greatly  troubled  in  mind,  sent  for  a  celebrated 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Dunlop,  and  be¬ 
moaned  himself  piteously:  “There  is  a  load  on 
my  conscience:  there  is  a  secret  which  I  know 
that  I  ought  to  disclose:  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  do  it.”  Dunlop  prayed  long  and  fer¬ 
vently :  Ross  groaned  and  wept:  at  last  it 
seemed  that  heaven  had  been  stormed  by  the 
violence  of  supplication :  the  truth  came  out, 
and  many  lies  with  it.  The  divine  and  the 
penitent  then  returned  thanks  together.  Dun¬ 
lop  went  with  the  news  to  Melville.  Ross  set 
off  for  England  to  make  his  peace  at  court,  and 
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performed  his  journey  in  safety,  though  some 
of  his  accomplices,  who  had  heard  of  his  re¬ 
pentance,  but  had  been  little  edified  by  it,  had 
laid  plans  for  cutting  his  throat  by  the  way. 
At  London  he  protested,  on  his  honour  and  on 
the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  had  been 
drawn  in,  that  he  had  always  disliked  the  plot, 
and  that  Montgomery  and  Ferguson  were  the 
real  criminals.* 

Dunlop  was,  in  the  mean  time,  magnifying, 
wherever  he  went,  the  divine  goodness  which 
had,  by  so  humble  an  instrument  as  himself, 
brought  a  noble  person  back  to  the  right  path. 
Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderful 
work  of  grace  than  he  too  began  to  experience 
compunction.  He  went  to  Melville,  made  a 
confession  not  exactly  coinciding  with  Ross’s, 
and  obtained  a  pass  for  England.  William  was 
then  in  Ireland;  and  Mary  was  governing  in 
his  stead.  At  her  feet  Montgomery  threw  him¬ 
self.  He  tried  to  move  her  pity  by  speaking 
of  his  broken  fortunes,  and  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  with  her  by  praising  her  sweet  and  affable 
manners.  He  gave  up  to  her  the  names  of  his 
fellow  plotters.  He  vowed  to  dedicate  his 
whole  life  to  her  service,  if  she  would  obtain  for 
him  some  place  which  might  enable  him  to  subsist 
with  decency.  She  was  so  much  touched  by 
his  supplications  and  flatteries  that  she  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  her  husband’s  favour ;  but  the 
just  distrust  and  abhorrence  with  which  Wil¬ 
liam  regarded  Montgomery  were  not  to  be 
overcome,  f 

Before  the  traitor  had  been  admitted  to  Mary’s 
presence,  he  had  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  The 
promise  was  kept.  During  some  months  he  lay 
hid  in  London,  and  contrived  to  carry  on  a 
negotiation  with  the  government.  He  offered 
to  be  a  witness  against  his  accomplices  on  con¬ 
dition  of  having  a  good  place.  William  would 
bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At  length  the 
communications  were  broken  off.  Montgomery 
retired  for  a  time  to  France.  He  soon  returned 
to  London,  and  passed  the  miserable  remnant 
of  his  life  iu  forming  plots  which  came  to  no¬ 
thing,  and  in  writing  libels  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  grace  and  vigour  of  their  style 
from  most  of  the  productions  of  the  Jacobite 
press.  J 

Annandale,  when  he  learned  that  his  two 
accomplices  had  turned  approvers,  retired  to 
Bath,  and  pretended  to  drink  the  waters. 
Thence  he  was  soon  brought  up  to  London  by 
a  warrant.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
seduced  into  treason:  but  he  declared  that  he 
had  only  said  Amen  to  the  plans  of  others,  and 
that  his  childlike  simplicity  had  been  imposed 
on  by  Montgomer}’,  that  worst,  that  falsest, 
that  most  unquiet  of  human  beings.  The  no¬ 
ble  penitent  then  proceeded  to  make  atonement 
for  his  own  crime  by  criminating  other  people, 
English  and  Scotch,  Whig  and  Tory,  guilty  and 
innocent.  Some  he  accused  on  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  and  some  on  mere  hearsay.  Among 
those  whom  he  accused  on  his  own  knowledge 
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was  Neville  Payne,  who  had  not,  it  should 
seem,  been  mentioned  either  by  Ross  or  by 
Montgomery.  J 

Payne,  pursued  by  messengers  and  warrants, 
was  so  ill  advised  as  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland. 
Had  he  remained  in  England  he  would  have 
been  safe:  for,  though  the  moral  proofs  of  his 
guilt  were  complete,  there  was  not  such  legal 
evidence  as  would  have  satisfied  a  jury  that  he 
had  committed  high  treason  :  he  could  not  be 
subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  force  liim  to 
furnish  evidence  against  himself ;  nor  could  he 
be  long  confined  without  being  brought  to  trial. 
But  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  border  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  of  which 
he  was  the  deadly  foe.  The  Claim  of  Right 
had  recognised  torture  as,  in  cases  like  his,  a 
legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  information  ;  and 
no  Habeas  Corpus  Act  secured  him  against  a 
long  detention.  The  unhappy  man  was  arrested, 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council.  The  general  notion  was  that  he 
was  a  knave  and  a  coward,  and  that  the  first 
sight  of  the  boots  and  thumbscrews  would  bring 
out  all  the  guilty  secrets  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted.  But  Payne  had  a  far  braver 
spirit  than  those  high  born  plotters  with  whom 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  connected. 
Twice  he  was  subjected  to  frightful  torments; 
but  not  a  word  inculpating  himself  or  any  other 
person  could  be  wrung  out  of  him.  Some 
councillors  left  the  board  in  horror.  But  the 
pious  Crawford  presided.  He  was  not  much 
troubled  with  the  weakness  of  compassion  where 
an  Amalekite  was  concerned,  and  forced  the 
executioner  to  hammer  in  wedge  after  wedge 
between  the  knees  of  the  prisoner  till  the  pnm 
was  as  great  as  the  human  frame  can  sustain 
without  dissolution.  Payne  was  then  carried 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  long  re¬ 
mained,  utterly  forgotten,  as  he  touchingly 
complained,  by  those  for  whose  sake  he  had 
endured  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Yet  no  ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
his  fanatical  loyalty;  and  he  continued,  year 
after  year,  iu  his  cell,  to  plan  insurrections  and 
invasions.  || 

Before  Payne’s  arrest  the  Estates  had  been 
adjourned  after  a  Session  as  important  as  any 
that  had  ever  been  held  in  Scotland.  The  na¬ 
tion  generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  constitution.  The  indifferent,  a  large  portion 
of  every  society,  were  glad  that  the  anarchy 
was  over,  and  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  they  had  conformed  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  To  the  moderate  Presbyterians  the 
settlement  which  had  been  made  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  strict  Presby¬ 
terians  brought  themselves  to  accept  it  under 
protest,  as  a  large  instalment  of  what  was  due. 
They  missed  indeed  what  they  considered  as 
the  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry  of  that  Church 
which  had,  forty  years  before,  been  the  glory 
of  Scotland.  But,  though  the  second  temple 
was  not  equal  to  the  first,  the  chosen  people 
might  well  rejoice  to  think  that  they  were,  after 


of  Montgomery’s  manner. 

\  Baicarras;  Annamlale’s  Confession. 

|  Burnet,  ii.  62;  Lockhart  to  Melville.  Aug.  30, 1690;  and 
Crawford  to  Melville,  Dec.  11,  1690,  In  (he  Leven  end  Mel¬ 
ville  Papers;  Neville  Payne's  letter  of  Dec.  3,  1692,  printed 
in  1693. 
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a  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  suffered  to  rebuild, 
though  imperfectly,  the  House  of  God  on  the 
old  foundations ;  nor  could  it  misbecome  them 
to  feel  for  the  latitudinarian  William  a  grateful 
alfection  such  as  the  restored  Jews  had  felt  for 
the  heathen  Cyrus. 

There  were  however  two  parties  which  re¬ 
garded  the  settlement  of  1G90  with  implacable 
detestation.  Those  Scotchmen  who  were  Epis¬ 
copalians  on  conviction  and  with  fervour  appear 
to  have  been  few  :  but  among  them  were  some 
persons  superior,  not  perhaps  in  natural  parts, 
but  in  learning,  in  taste,  and  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
position,  to  the  theologians  of  the  sect  which 
had  now  become  dominant.  It  might  not  have 
been  safe  for  the  ejected  Curates  and  Professors 
to  give  vent  in  their  own  country  to  the  anger 
which  they  felt.  But  the  English  press  was 
open  to  them;  and  they  were  sure  of  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  large  part  of  the  English  people. 
During  several  years  they  continued  to  torment 
their  enemies  and  to  amuse  the  public  with  a 
succession  of  ingenious  and  spirited  pamphlets. 
In  some  of  these  works  the  hardships  suffered 
by  the  rabbled  priests  of  the  western  shires  are 
set  forth  with  a  skill  which  irresistibly  moves 
pity  and  indignation.  In  others,  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  Covenanters  had  been  treated 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  is  extenuated  by  every  artifice 
of  sophistry.  There  is  much  joking  on  the  bad 
Latin  which  some  Presbyterian  teachers  had 
uttered  while  seated  in  academic  chairs  lately 
occupied  by  great  scholars.  Much  was  said 
about  the  ignorant  contempt  which  the  victori¬ 
ous  barbarians  professed  for  science  and  litera¬ 
ture.  They  were  accused  of  anathematizing  the 
modern  systems  of  natural  philosophy  as  damna¬ 
ble  heresies,  of  condemning  geometry  as  a  soul- 
destroying  pursuit,  of  discouraging  even  the 
study  of  those  tongues  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written.  Learning,  it  was  said, 
would  soon  be  extinct  in  Scotland.  The  Uni¬ 
versities,  under  their  new  rulers,  were  languish¬ 
ing  and  must  soon  perish.  The  booksellers  had 
been  half  ruined:  they  found  that  the  whole 
profit  of  their  business  would  not  pay  the  rent 
of  their  shops,  and  were  preparing  to  emigrate 
to  some  country  where  letters  were  held  in  es¬ 
teem  by  those  whose  office  was  to  instruct  the 
public.  Among  the  ministers  of  religion  no 
purchaser  of  books  was  left.  The  Episcopalian 
divine  was  glad  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread 
whatever  part  of  his  library  had  not  been  torn 
to  pieces  or  burned  by  the  Christmas  mobs ; 
and  the  only  library  of  a  Presbyterian  divine 
consisted  of  an  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs.*  The 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  triumphant  party  was  an 
inexhaustible  subject  of  mirth.  One  little  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Elo¬ 
quence  Displayed,  had  an  immense  success  in  the 
South  among  both  High  Churchmen  and  scoffers, 
and  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  It  was  indeed  a 
book  well  fitted  to  lie  on  the  hall  table  of  a 
Squire  whose  religion  consisted  in  hating  ex¬ 
temporaneous  prayer  and  nasal  psalmody.  On 
a  rainy  day,  when  it  was  impossible  to  hunt  or 
snoot,  neither  the  card  table  nor  the  backgam¬ 
mon  board  would  have  been,  in  the  intervals  of 


the  flagon  and  the  pasty  so  agreeable  a  resource. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  can  be  found,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  so  large  a  collection  of  ludi¬ 
crous  quotations  and  anecdotes.  Some  grave 
men,  however,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  or  discipline,  shook  their  heads 
over  this  lively  jest  book,  and  hinted  their  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  writer,,*  while  holding  up  to  deri¬ 
sion  the  absurd  rhetoric  by  which  coarseminded 
and  ignorant  men  tried  to  illustrate  dark  ques¬ 
tions  of  theology  and  to  excite  devotional  feeling 
among  the  populace,  had  sometimes  forgotten 
the  reverence  due  to  sacred  things.  The  effect 
which  tracts  of  this  sort  produced  on  the  public 
mind  of  England  could  not  be  fully  discerned 
while  England  and  Scotland  were  independent 
of  each  other,  but  manifested  itself,  very  soon 
after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  a  way  which 
we  still  have  reason,  and  which  our  posterity 
will  probably  long  have  reason,  to  lament. 

The  extreme  Presbyterians  were  as  much  out 
of  humour  as  the  extreme  Prelatists,  and  were 
as  little  inclined  as  the  extreme  Prelatists  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
Indeed,  though  the  Jacobite  nonjuror  and  the 
Cameronian  nonjuror  were  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  opinion,  though  they 
regarded  each  other  with  mortal  aversion,  thou  h 
neither  of  them  would  have  had  any  scruple 
about  persecuting  the  other,  they  had  much  in 
common.  They  were  perhaps  the  two  most 
remarkable  specimens  that  the  world  could  show 
of  perverse  absurdity.  Each  of  them  considered 
his  darling  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  not  as  a 
means  but  as  an  end,  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
as  the  quintessence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Each  of  'them  childishly  fancied  that  he  had 
found  a  theory  of  civil  government  in  his  Bible. 
Neither  shrank  from  the  frightful  consequences 
to  which  his  theory  led.  To  all  objections  both 
had  one  answer, — Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Both 
agreed  in  boasting  that  the  arguments  which  to 
atheistical  politicians  seemed  unanswerable  pre¬ 
sented  no  difficulty  to  the  Saint.  It  might  be 
perfectly  true  that,  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  his 
principles,  he  might  save  his  country  from 
slavery,  anarchy,  universal  ruin.  But  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  to  save  his  country,  but  to  save 
his  soul.  He  obeyed  the  commands  of  God, 
and  left  the  event  to  God.  One  of  the  two  fana¬ 
tical  sects  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
nation  would  be  bound  to  obey  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts  :  the  other  held  that,  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  nation  would  be  bound  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  and  thus  both  agree  1  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  new  Sovereigns  as  usurpers  . 

The  Presbyterian  nonjurors  have  scarcely 
been  heard  of  out  of  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  now  be  generally  known,  even  in  Scot¬ 
land,  how  long  they  continued  to  form  a  distinct 
class.  .  They  held  that  their  country  was  under 
a  precontract  to  the  Most  High,  and  could  never, 
while  the  world  lasted,  enter  into  any  engage¬ 
ment  inconsistent  with  that  precontract.  Ad 
Erastian,  a  latitudinarian,  a  man  who  knelt  to 
receive  the  bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of 
bishops,  and  who  bore,  though  not  very  patient¬ 
ly,  to  hear  anthems  chaunted  by  choristers  ii 
white  vestments,  could  not  be  King  of  a  cove¬ 
nanted  kingdom.  William  had  moreover  for- 


*  Historical  i;  el  stein  ot  the  late  Presto  1  eri  an  General  lately  practic'd  against  the  Professors  of  the  College  oi 
Anaoinbly,  1891;  The  Presbyterian  Inquisition  as  it  was  |  Edinburgh,  1691. 
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feited  all  claim  to  the  crown  hy  committing  that 
sin  for  which,  in  the  old  time,  a  dynasty  preter- 
naturally  appointed  had  been  preternaturally 
deposed.  He  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  his 
father  in  law,  that  idolater,  that  murderer,  that 
man  of  Belial,  who  ought  to  have  been  hewn  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  like  Agag  Nay,  the  crime 
of  William  had  exceeded  that  of  Saul.  Saul  had 
spared  only  one  Amalekite,  and  had  smitteD  the 
rest.  What  Amalekite  had  William  smitten  ?  The 
pure  Church  had  been  twenty-eight  years  under 
persecution.  Her  children  had  been  imprisoned, 
transported,  branded,  shot,  hanged,  drowned, 
tortured.  And  yet  he  who  called  himself  her 
deliverer  had  not  suffered  her  to  see  her  desire 
upon  her  enemies.*  The  bloody  Claverhouse 
had  been  graciously  received  at  Saint  James’s. 
The  bloody  Mackenzie  had  found  a  secure  and 
luxurious  retreat  among  the  malignants  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  younger  Dalrymple  who  had  pro¬ 
secuted  the  Saints,  the  elder  Dalrymple  who  had 
state  in  judgment  on  the  Saints,  were  great  and 
powerful.  It  was  said,  by  careless  Gallios,  that 
there  was  no  choice  but  between  William  and 
James,  and  that  it  was  wisdom  to  choose  the 
less  of  two  evils.  Such  was  indeed  the  wisdo  m 
of  this  world.  But  the  wisdom  which  was  from 
above  taught  us  that  of  two  things,  both  of 
which  were  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  should 
choose  neither.  As  soon  as  James  was  restored, 
it  would  be  a  duty  to  disown  and  withstand  him. 
The  present  duty  was  to  disown  and  withstand 
his  son  in  law.  Nothing  must  be  said,  nothing 
must  be  done  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  man  from 
Holland.  The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  him, 
must  hold  no  offices  under  him,  must  receive 
no  wages  from  him,  must  sign  no  instruments 
in  which  he  was  styled  King.  Anne  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  ;  and  Anne  was  designated,  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  remnant  of 
the  true  Church,  as  the  pretended  Queen,  the 
wicked  woman,  the  Jezebel.  George  the  First 
succeeded  Anne;  and  George  the  First  was 
the  pretended  King,  the  German  Beast.f 
George  the  Second  succeeded  George  the 


*  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  curious  papers 
■written  by  the  Covenanters  of  that  generation  is  entitled, 

“  .Nathaniel,  or  the  Dying  Testimony  of  John  Matthieson  in 
Closeburn.”  Matthieson  did  not  die  till  1709,  but  his 
Testimony  was  written  some  years  earlier,  when  he  was  in 
expectation  of  death.  “  And  now,”  he  says,  “  I.  as  a  dying 
man,  would  in  a  few  words  tell  you  that  are  to  live  behind 
me  ray  thoughts  ns  to  the  times.  When  I  saw,  or  rather 
heard,  the  l'riace  and  Princess  of  Orange  being  set  up  as 
thev  were,  and  his  pardoning  all  the  murderers  of  the 
saints,  and  receiving  all  the  bloody  beasts.  soldierB.  and 
others,  all  these  officers  of  their  state  and  army,  and  all 
the  bloody  counsellors,  civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  and  his  letting 
slip  that  son  of  Belial,  his  father  in  law,  who,  both  by  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  ought  to  have  died.  I  knew  he 
would  do  no  good  to  the  cause  and  work  of  God.” 

t  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Student 
of  Divinity,  who  lived  in  Douglas  Town,  in  the  Shire  of 
Clydesdale,  who  died  about  two  o’clock  in  the  Sabbath 
morning,  Dec.  13.  1724,  aged  58  years;  and  the  Dying 
Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster  of 
Park  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas,  aged  88,  who  died  May  7, 
1757. 

1  See  the  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  note.  It  ought  to  lie  remarked  that,  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  the  Divines  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  were  as  absurd  as  this  poor  ctazy  Dominie. 
See  their  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony,  published  in 
1773  by  Adam  Gib. 

jj  in  the  year  1791.  Thomas  Henderson  of  Paisley  wrote, 
in  defence  of  some  separatists  who  called  themselves  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  against  a  writer  who  had  charged 
them  with  “disowning  the  present  excellent  sovereign: as  j 
the  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain.”  “The  Reform'd  | 
Presbytery  and  their  connections,”  says  Mr.  Henderson. 


First  :  George  the  Second  too  was  a  pretended 
King,  and  was  accused  of  having  outdone  the 
wickednessof  his  wicked  predecessors  by  passing 
a  law  in  defiance  of  that  divine  law  which  ordains 
that  no  witch  shall  be  suffered  to  live.  J  George 
the  Third  succeeded  George  the  Second  ;  and  still 
these  men  continued,  with  unabated  stedfastness. 
though  in  language  less  ferocious  than  before, 
to  disclaim  all  allegiance  to  an  uncovenanted 
Spvereign.^  So  late  as  the  year  1806,  they 
were  still  bearing  their  public  testimony  against 
the  sin  of  owning  his  government  by  paying 
taxes,  by  taking  out  excise  licenses,  by  joining 
the  volunteers,  or  by  labouring  on  public  works.  || 
The  number  of  these  zealots  went  on  diminishing 
till  at  length  they  were  so  thinly  scattered  over 
Scotland  that  they  were  nowhere  numerous 
enough  to  have  a  meeting-house,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nonhearers.  They, 
however,  siill  assembled  and  prayed  in  private 
dwellings,  and  still  persisted  in  considering 
themselves  as  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal 
priesthood,  the  holy  hation,  the  peculiar  people, 
which,  amidst  the  common  degeneracy,  alone 
preserved  the  faith  of  a  better  age.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  this  superstition,  the 
most  irrational  and  the  most  unsocial  into  which 
Protestant  Christianity  has  ever  been  corrupted 
by  human  prejudices  and  passions,  may  still 
linger  in  a  few  obscure  farmhouses. 

The  King  was  but  half  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland 
had  been  settled.  He  thought  that  the  Episco¬ 
palians  had  been  hardly  used  ;  and  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  they  might  be  still  more  hardly 
used  when  the  new  system  was  fully  organized. 
He  had  been  very  desirous  that  the  Act  which 
established  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  Act  allowing  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  that  Church  to  hold  their 
own  religious  assemblies  freely ;  and  he  had 
particularly  directed  Melville  to  look  to  this.^f 
But  some  popular  preachers  harangued  so  vehe¬ 
mently  at  Edinburgh  against  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  which  they  called  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  that  Melville  did  not  venture  to  obey 


“have  not  been  much  accustomed  to  (live  flattering  titles 

to  princes.” . “  However,  they  entertain  no 

resentment  against  the  person  of  the  present  occupant, 
nor  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  he  possesses.  They 
sincerely  wish  that  he  were  more  excellent  than  external 
royalty  can  make  him,  that  he  were  adorned  with  the 
image  of  Christ,”  &c.,  <fcc.,  &c.  “  But  they  can  by  no  means 

acknowledge  him.  nor  any  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  to 
be  a  lawful  kiDg  over  these  covenanted  lands.” 

||  An  enthusiast  named  George  Calderwood,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  a  Collection  of  Dying  Testimonies,  published  in 
1806,  accuses  even  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  scandalous 
compliances.  “As  for  the  Reformed  Presbytery,”  he  says, 
“though  they  profess  to  own  the  martyr’s  testimony  in 
hairs  and  hoofs,  yet  they  have  now  adopted  so  many  new 
distinctions,  and  given  up  their  old  ones,  that  they  hav> 
made  it  so  evident  that  it  is  neither  the  martyr’s  testimony 
nor  yet  the  one  that  that  Presbytery  adopted  at  first  that 
they  are  now  maintaining.  When  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  bad  some  appearance  of  honesty 
and  faithfulness  among  them,  they  were  blamed  by  all  the 
other  parties  for  using  of  distinctions  that  no  man  could 
justify,  i.  they  would  not  admit  into  their  communion 
those  that  paid  the  land  tax  or  subscribed  tacks  to  do  so; 
but  now  they  can  admit  into  their  communions  both  rulers 
and  members  who  voluntarily  pay  all  taxes  and  subscribe 
tacks.”  ....  “It  shall  be  only  referred  to  government’s 
books,  since  the  commencement,  of  the  French  war.  how 
many  of  their  own  members  have  accepted  of  places  of 
trust,  to  be  at  government's  call,  such  as  bearers  of  arms, 
driving  of  cattle,  stopping  of  wayf^  &c. ;  and  what  is  all 
their  license  for  trading  by  sea  or  land  but  a  serving  under 
government  V* 

f  The  King  to  Melville,  May  22,  1690,  in  the  Leven  and 
Melville  Papers. 
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his  master’s  instructions.  A  draught  of  a  Tole¬ 
ration  Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  by  a 
private  member,  but  was  coldly  received  and 
suffered  to  drop.* 

William,  however,  was  fully  determined  to 
prevent  the  dominant  sect  from  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  persecution  ;  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  announcing  his  determination. 
The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Church  met  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  ap¬ 
point  a  Commissioner  and  send  a  letter.  Some 
zealous  Presbyterians  hoped  that  Crawford 
would  be  the  Commissioner;  and  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they 
very  intelligibly  hinted  that  this  was  their  wish. 
William,  however,  selected  Lord  Carmichael,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  by  good  sense,  huma¬ 
nity  and  moderation.!  The  royal  letter  to  the 
Assembly  was  eminently  wise  in  substance  and 
impressive  in  language.  “  We  expect,”  the 
King  wrote,  “  that  your  management  shall  be 
such  that  we  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  of 
what  we  have  done.  We  never  could  be  of  the 
mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing 
of  true  religion ;  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular 
passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  re¬ 
ligion  enjoins,  what  neighbouring  Churches 
expect  from  you,  and  what  we  recommend  to 
you.”  The  Sixty  aud  their  associates  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  reply  in  language 
resembling  that  which,  as  some  of  them  could 
Well  remember,  had  been  held  by  the  clergy  to 
Charles  the  Second  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland.  But  they  had  just  been  informed 
that  there  was  in  England  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  rabbled  curates,  and  that  it  would, 
at  such  a  conjuncture,  be  madness  in  the  body 
which  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
quarrel  with  the  King.*  The  Assembly  there¬ 
fore  returned  a  grateful  and  respectful  auswer 
to  the  royal  letter,  and  assured  His  Majesty 
that  they  had  suffered  too  much  from  oppression 
ever  to  be  oppressors.  $ 

Meanwhile  the  troops  all  over  the  Continent 
were  going  into  winter  quarters.  The  cam¬ 
paign  had  every  where  been  indecisive.  The  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  Luxemburg  at  Fleurus  had 
produced  no  important  effect.  On  the  Upper 
lthine  great  armies  had  eyed  each  other,  month 
after  mouth,  without  exchanging  a  blow.  In 
Catalonia  a  few  small  forts  had  been  taken. 
In  the  east  of  Europe  the  Turks  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  on  some  points,  the  Christians  on  other 
points ;  aud  the  termination  of  the  contest 
Beemed  to  be  as  remote  as  ever.  The  coalition 
Lad  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  one  valuable 
member  and  gained  another.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  ablest  captain  in  the  Imperial 
service,  was  no  more,  lie  had  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  children  nothing  but  his  name 
aud  his  rights.  It  was  popularly  said  that  the 

*  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

f  Carmichael’s  good  qualities  are  fully  admitted  by  the 
Episcopalians.  See  the  Historical  Relation  of  the  late 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  the  Presbyterian 
Inquisition. 

1  see,  in  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  Melville’s  bet¬ 
tors  written  from  London  ut  this  time  to  Crawford.  Rule, 
Williamson,  and  other  vehement  Presbyterians.  He  says  . 
“  The  clergy  that  were  putt  out,  aud  come  up,  make  a  great 


confederacy  could  better  have  spared  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  than  such  a  gener..l.  But 
scarcely  had  the  allied  Courts  gone  into  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him  when  they  were  consoled  by  learn¬ 
ing  that  another  prince,  superior  to  him  in 
power,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  capacity  or 
courage,  had  joined  the  league  against  France. 

This  was  Victor  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  was  a  young  man :  but  he  was  already 
versed  in  those  arts  for  which  the  statesmen  of 
Italy  had.  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
been  celebrated,  those  arts  by  which  Castruc- 
cio  Castracani  and  Francis  Sforza  rose  to  great¬ 
ness,  and  which  Machiavel  reduced  to  a  system. 
No  sovereign  in  modern  Europe  has,  with  so 
small  a  principality,  exercised  so  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  during  so  long  a  period.  He  bad  for  a 
time  submitted,  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness, 
but  with  secret  reluctance  and  resentment,  to 
the  French  ascendency.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  professed  neutrality,  but  entered  into 
private  negotiations  with  the  House  ef  Austria. 
He  would  probably  have  continued  to  dissemble 
till  he  found  some  opportunity  of  striking  an 
unexpected  blow,  bad  not  his  crafty  schemes 
been  disconcerted  by  the  decision  and  vigour  of 
Lewis.  A  French  army  commanded  by  Catinat, 
an  officer  of  great  skill  and  valour,  marched 
into  Piedmont.  The  Duke  was  informed  that 
his  conduct  had  excited  suspicions  which  he 
could  remove  only  by  admitting  foreign  garri¬ 
sons  into  Turin  and  Vercelli.  He  found  that 
he  must  be  either  the  slave  or  the  open  enemy 
of  his  powerful  and  imperious  neighbour.  His 
choice  was  soon  made  ;  and  a  war  began  which, 
during  seven  years,  found  employment  for  some 
of  the  best  generals  and  best  troops  of  Lewis. 
An  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Savoy  went  to 
the  Hague,  proceeded  thence  to  London,  pre¬ 
sented  his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting  House, 
and  addressed  to  William  a  speech  which  was 
speedily  translated  into  many  languages  and 
read  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  orator  con¬ 
gratulated  the  King  on  .the  success  of  that 
great  enterprise  which  had  restored  England  to 
her  ancient  place  among  the  nations,  and  had 
broken  the  chains  of  Europe.  “That  my 
master,”  he  said,  “can  now  at  length  venture 
to  express  feelings  which  have  been  long  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  is  part  of  the 
debt  which  he  owes  to  Your  Majesty.  You  have 
inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  freedom  after  so 
many  years  of  bondage.”|| 

It  had  been  determined  that,  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter,  a  Congress  of  all  the  powers 
hostile  to  France  should  be  held  at  ’the  Hague. 
William  was  impatient  to  proceed  thither.  But 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  hold  a 
Session  of  Parliament.  Early  in  October  the 
Houses  reassembled  at  Westminster.  The 
members  had  generally  come  up  in  good  hu¬ 
mour.  Those  Tories  whom  it  was  possible  to 
conciliate  had  been  conciliated  by  the  Act  of 
Grace,  and  by  the  large  share  which  they  had 

clamour:  many  here  encourage  aud  rejoyce  at  it  ...  . 
There  is  nothing  now  but  the  greatest  sobrietie  and  mode¬ 
ration  imaginable  to  be  used,  unless  we  will  hazard  the 
overturning  of  all :  and  take  this  as  earnest,  and  not  as 
imaginations  aud  fears  only.” 

§  Principal  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  held  in  and  begun  at  Edinburgh  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1690;  Edinburgh,  1691. 

||  Monthly  Mercuries;  London  Gazettes  of  November  3 
and  0,  1090. 
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obtained  of  tbe  favours  of  the  Crown.  Those 
'Whigs  who  were  capable  of  learning  had  learned 
much  from  the  lesson  which  William  had  given 
them,  and  had  ceased  to  expect  that  he  would 
descend  from  the  rank  of  a  King  to  that  of  a 
party  leader.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  French  invasion  and  cheered  by  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne.  The  Sovereign 
who  had  shed  his  blood  for  their  nation  and 
their  religion  stood  at  this  moment  higher  in 
public  estimation  than  at  any  time  since  his 
accession.  His  speech  from  the  throne  called 
forth  the  loud  acclamations  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  *  Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  by 
both  Houses  to  the  King  for  his  achievements 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Queen  for  the  prudence 
with  which  she  had,  during  his  absence,  go¬ 
verned  England. f  Thus  commenced  a  Session 
distinguished  among  the  Sessions  of  that  reign 
b}  harmony  and  tranquillity.  No  report  of  the 
debates  has  been  preserved,  unless  a  long  for¬ 
gotten  lampoon,  in  which  some  of  the  speeches 
made  on  the  first  day  are  burlesqued  in  doggrel 
rhymes,  may  be  called  a  report. J  The  time  of 
the  Commons  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  discussing  questions  arising  out  of 
the  elections  of  the  preceding  spring.  The 
supplies  necessary  for  the  war,  though  large, 
were  granted  with  alacrity.  The  number  of 
regular  troops  for  the  next  year  was  fixed  at 
seventy  thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand 
were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons.  The  charge  of 
this  army,  the  greatest  that  England  had  ever 
maintained,  amounted  to  about  two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  charge  ot 
the  navy  to  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  charge  of  the  ordnance  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  sums,  and  was  roughly  estimated 
at  one  eighth  of  the  naval  and  one  fifth  of  the 
military  expenditure.  \  The  whole  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  aid  granted  to  the  King  exceeded  four 
millions. 

The  Commons  justly  thought  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  liberality  with  which  they  had  provided 
for  the  public  service  entitled  them  to  demand 
extraordinary  securities  against  waste  and  pe¬ 
culation.  A  bill  was  brought  in  empowering 
nine  Commissioners  to  examine  and  state  the 
public  accounts.  The  nine  were  named  in  the 
bill,  and  were  all  members  of  the  Lower  House. 
The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend¬ 
ments;  and  the  King  gave  his  assent.  || 

The  debates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  occupied 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Session.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  a  direct  monthly 
assessment  on  land.  The  excise  duties  on  ale 
and  beer  were  doubled  ;  and  the  import  duties 
on  raw  silk,  linen,  timber,  glass,  and  some  other 
articles,  were  increased.^  Thus  far  there  was 
little  difference  of  opinion.  But  soon  the  smooth 
course  of  business  was  disturbed  by  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  was  much  more  popular  than  just 
or  humane.  Taxes  of  unprecedented  severity 
had  been  imposed:  and  yet  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  these  taxes  would  be  sufficient. 


Why,  it  was  asked,  should  Jot  the  cost  of  the 
Irish  war  be  borne  by  the  Irish  insurgents? 
How  those  insurgents  had  acted  in  their  mock 
Parliament  all  the  world  knew ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  than  to  mete  to  them 
from  their  own  measure.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  as  they  had  treated  the  Saxon  colony. 
Every  acre  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
left  them  ought  to  be  seized  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  that  expense  which 
their  turbulence  and  perverseness  had  made  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  plan  which  at 
once  gratified  national  animosity,  and  held  out 
the  hope  of  pecuniary  relief,  should  have  been 
welcomed  with  eager  delight.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  which  bore  but  too  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  legislators  of  Dublin.  By  this  bill  it  was 
provided  that  the  property  of  every  person  who 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  the  King  and 
Queen  since  the  day  on  which  they  were  pro¬ 
claimed  should  be  confiscated,  and  that  the 
proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  war.  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of 
such  Protestants  as  had  merely  'submitted  to 
superior  force :  but  to  Papists  no  indulgence 
was  shown.  The  royal  prerogative  of  clemency 
was  limited.  The  King  might  indeed,  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  spare  the  lives  of  his  van¬ 
quished  enemies;  but  he  was  not  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  save  any  part  of  their  estates  from  the 
general  doom.  He  was  not  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  grant  a  capitulation  which  should  se¬ 
cure  to  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  enjoyment 
of  their  hereditary  lands.  Nay,  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  faith  with  persons  whom  he 
had  already  received  to  mercy,  who  had  kissed 
his  hand,  and  had  heard  from  his  lips  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  protection.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
insert  a  proviso  in  favour  of  Lord  Dover.  Do¬ 
ver,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  without 
sofue  English  feelings,  had,  by  defending  the 
interests  of  his  native  country  at  Dublin,  made 
himself  odious  to  both  the  Irish  and  the  French. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his  situation  was 
deplorable.  Neither  at  Limerick  nor  at  Saint 
Germains  could  he  hope  to  be  welcomed.  In 
his  despair,  he  threw  himself  at  William's  feet, 
promised  to  live  peaceably,  and  was  graciously 
assured  that  he  hud  nothing  to  fear.  Though 
the  royal  word  seemed  to  be  pledged  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a 
hundred  and  niueteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twelve,  that  his  property  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  general  confiscation. 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  Peers  ;  but  the  Peers 
were  not  inclined  to  pass  it  without  considerable 
amendments  ;  and  such  amendments  there  was 
not  time  to  make.  Numerous  heirs  at  law,  re¬ 
versioners,  and  creditors  implored  the  Upper 
House  to  introduce  such  provisoes  as  might 
secure  the  innocent  against  all  danger  of  being 
involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Some 
petitioners  asked  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  I  he 
King  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Hague;  and  the  day  beyond  which 
he  could  not  postpone  his  departure  drew  near. 


•  Van  Citters  to  the  States  General,  Oct.  3  (13),  1690. 
t  Lords'  Journals,  Oct.  6,  1690;  Commons  Journals, 

^t'/am  not  aware  that  this  lampoon  has  ever  boeu 
printed.  I  have  seen  it  only  la  two  contemporary  nanu- 


scripts.  It  is  entitled  TU«  Opening  of  the  Sessions*  1600. 
j}  Commons'  Journals,  Oct,  9,  lu.  13.  14.  1690. 
y  Commons’  Journals  of  December,  1690,  particularly  Of 
Dec.  26;  Stat.  2  W,  k  M.  Bess.  2,  c.  11, 

1  SUt.  2  W.  k  M-  sass.  %  c.  1,  3, 4. 
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The  bill  was  therefore,  happily  for  the  honour 
of  English  legislation,  consigned  to  that  dark 
repository  in  which  the  abortive  statutes  of 
many  generations  sleep  a  sleep  rarely  disturbed 
by  the  historian  or  the  antiquary.* 

Another  question,  which  slightly  and  but 
slightly  discomposed  the  tranquillity  of  this 
elicit  session,  arose  out  of  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  battle  of  Beachy  Head.  Torrington 
had,  immediately  after  that  battle,  been  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  had  ever  since  remained  there. 
A  technical  diffieuly  had  arisen  about  the  mode 
of  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  was  no  Lord 
High  Admiral;  and  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  were  competent  to  execute 
martial  law  was  a  point  which  to  some  jurists 
appeared  not  perfectly  clear.  The  majority  of 
the  judges  held  that  the  Commissioners  were 
competent ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  doubt,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper 
House;  and  to  this  bill  several  Lords  offered 
an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  been  most 
unreasonable.  The  proposed  law,  they  said, 
was  a  retrospective  penal  law,  and  therefore 
objectionable.  If  they  used  this  argument  in 
good  faith,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  very  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  science  of  legislation.  To  make 
a  law  for  punishing  that  which,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  done,  was  not  punishable,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  sound  principle.  But  a  law  which 
merely  alters  the  criminal  procedure  may  with 
perfect  propriety  be  made  applicable  to  past  as 
well  as  to  future  offences.  It  would  have  been 
the  grossest  injustice  to  give  a  retrospective 
operation  to  the  law  which  made  slavetrading 
felony.  But  there  was  not  the  smallest  injustice 
in  enacting  that  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
shonld  try  felonies  committed  long  before  that 
Court  was  in  being.  In  Torrington’s  case  the 
substantive  law  continued  to  be  what  it  had 
always  been.  The  definition  of  the  crime,  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  remained  unaltered. 
The  only  change  was  in  the  form  of  procedure; 
and  that  change  the  legislature  was  perfectly 
justified  in  making  retrospectively.  It  is  indeed 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  some  of  those 
who  opposed  the  bill  were  duped  by  the  fallacy 
of  which  they  condescended  to  make  use.  The 
feeling  of  caste  was  strong  among  the  Lords. 
That  one  of  themselves  should  be  tried  for  his 
life  by  a  court  composed  of  plebeians  seemed  to 
them  a  degradation  of  their  whole  order.  If 
their  noble  brother  had  offended,  articles  of 
impeachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  against  him  : 
Westminster  Hall  ought  to  be  fitted  up:  his 
peers  ougnt  to  meet  in  their  robes,  and  to  give 
in  their  verdict  on  their  honour  :  a  Lord  High 
Steward  ought  to  pronounce  the  sentence  and 
to  break  the  staff.  There  was  an  end  of  privi¬ 
lege  if  an  Earl  was  to  be  doomed  to  death  by 
tarpaulins  seated  round  a  table  in  the  cabin  of 
a  ship.  These  feelings  had  so  much  influence 
that  the  bill  passed  the  Upper  House  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  only  two. |  In  the  Lower  House,  where 
the  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobility 

*  Burnet,  ii.  67.  See  the  Journals  of  both  Houses, 
particularly  the  Commons’  Journals  of  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  and  the  herds’  Journals  of  the  30th  of  December 
add  the  1st  of  January.  The  bill  itself  will  be  found  in 
tihe  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  Lords’  Journals.  Oct.  30.  1G90.  The  numbers  r. re  never 
given  in  the  Lords'  Journals.  That  the  majority  was  only 
two  is  asserted  by  Ralph,  who  had,  I  supoose,  some  autho¬ 
rity  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  bud 


were  regarded  with  no  friendly  feeling,  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion.  Torrington 
requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  spoke 
there  at  great  length,  but  weakly  and  con¬ 
fusedly.  He  boasted  of  his  services,  of  his 
sacrifices,  and  of  his  wounds.  He  abused  rha 
Dutch,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  bill,  however,  went  through 
all  its  stages  without  a  division.  J 

Early  in  December  Torrington  was  sent  under 
a  guard  down  the  river  to  Sheerness.  There 
the  Court  Martial  met  on  board  of  a  frigate 
named  the  Kent.  The  investigation  lasted  three 
days  ;  and  during  those  days  the  fermeut  was 
great  in  London.  Nothing  was  heard  of  on  the 
exchange,  in  the  coffeehouses,  nay  even  at  the 
church  doors,  but  Torrington.  Parties  ran 
high ;  wagers  to  an  immense  amount  were 
depending:  rumours  were  hourly  arriving  by 
land  and  water ;  and  every  rumour  was  exagge¬ 
rated  and  distorted  by  the  way.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  news  of  the  ignominious  battle 
arrived,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  trial,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  had  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner.  His  name,  we  are  told  by  contempo¬ 
rary  pamphleteers,  was  hardly  ever  mentioned 
without  a  curse.  But,  when  the  crisis  of  his 
fate  drew  nigh,  there  was,  as  in  our  country 
there  often  is,  a  reaction.  All  his  merits,  his 
courage,  his  good  nature,  his  firm  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  religion  in  the  evil  times,  were 
remembered.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  that  he 
neglected  the  most  important  business  for  his 
pleasures,  and  that  he  could  not  say  No  to  a 
boon  companion  or  to  a  mistress :  but  for  theso 
faults  excuses  and  soft  names  were  found.  His 
friends  used  without  scruple  all  the  arts  which 
could  raise  a  national  feeling  in  his  favour;  and 
these  arts  were  powerfully  assisted  by  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  hatred  which  was  felt  towards 
him  in  Holland  had  vented  itself  in  indignities 
to  some  of  his  countrymen.  The  cry  was  that 
a  bold,  jolly,  freehanded  English  gentleman,  of 
whom  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  he 
liked  wine  and  women,  was  to  be  shot  in  order 
to  gratify  the  spite  of  the  Dutch.  What  passed 
at  the  trial  tended  to  confirm  the  populace  in 
this  notion.  Most  of  the  witnesses  agaiust  the 
prisoner  were  Dutch  officers.  The  Dutch  rear 
admiral,  who  took  on  himself  the  part  of  pro¬ 
secutor,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
judges  of  partiality.  When  at  leng'h  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Torrington  was  pro¬ 
nounced  not  guilty,  many  who  had  recently 
clamoured  for  his  blood  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased  with  his  acquittal.  He  returned  to 
London  free,  and  with  his  sword  by  his  side. 
As  his  yacht  went  up  the  Thames,  every  ship 
which  he  passed  saluted  him.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  ventured  to 
present  himBelf  at  court.  But  most  of  the  peers 
looked  coldly  on  him:  William  would  not  see 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.  $ 


J  Van  fitters  to  the  States  General,  Nov.  IT  (24),  1690. 
The  Earl  of  Torrington’s  speech  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  1710. 

£  Burnet,  ii.  67,  68;  Tan  Citters  to  the  States  General, 
Nov.  20  (Dec.  1),  Dec.  9  (19),  12  (22),  16  (26),  1690;  :An  im¬ 
partial  Account  of  some  remarkable  Rassages  in  the  Lift 
of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrington,  together  with  some  modest 
Remarks  on  the  Trial  and  Acquitment,  1691  ;  Reasons  for 
the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington  by  impeachment,  1690; 
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There  was  another  subject  about  which  no 
•vote  was  passed  by  either  of  the  Houses,  but 
a  bo  ut  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
acrimonious  discussion  took  place  in  both.  The 
Whigs,  though  much  less  violent  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  could  not  patiently  see  Caer¬ 
marthen  as  nearly  prime  minister  as  any  Eng¬ 
lish  subject  could  be  under  a  prince  of  William’s 
character.  Though  no  man  had  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  than  the  Lord 
President,  though  no  man  had  more  to  fear  from 
a  counterrevolution,  his  old  enemies  would  not 
believe  that  he  had  from  his  heart  renounced 
those  arbitrary  doctrines  for  which  he  had  once 
been  zealous,  or  that  he  could  bear  true  allegi¬ 
ance  to  a  government  sprung  from  resistance. 
Through  the  last  six  months  of  1690  he  was 
mercilessly  lampooned.  Sometimes  he  was  King 
Thomas  and  sometimes  Tom  the  Tyrant.* *  Wil¬ 
liam  was  adjured  not  to  go  to  the  Continent 
leaving  his  worst  enemy  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
Queen.  Halifax,  who  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  been  ungenerously  and  ungratefully  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  Whigs,  was  now  mentioned  by 
them  with  respect  and  regret :  for  he  was  the 
enemy  of  their  enemy.f  The  face,  the  figure, 
the  bodily  infirmities  of  Caermarthen,  were 
ridiculed.  J  Those  dealings  with  the  French 
Court  in  which,  twelve  years  before,  he  had, 
rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,  been 
implicated,  were  represented  in  the  most  odious 
colours.  He  was  reproached  with  his  impeach¬ 
ment  and  his  imprisonment.  Once,  it  was  said, 
he  had  escaped  :  but  vengeance  might  still  over¬ 
take  him  ;  and  London  might  enjoy  the  long 
deferred  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  traitor  flung 
off  the  ladder  in  the  blue  riband  which  he  dis¬ 
graced.  All  the  members  of  his  family,  wife, 
son,  daughters,  were  assailed  with  savage  in¬ 
vective  and  contemptuous  sarcasm. $  All  who 
were  supposed  to  be  closely  connected  with  him 
by  political  ties  came  in  for  a  portion  of  this 
abuse  ;  and  none  had  so  large  a  portion  as  Low- 
ther.  The  feeling  indicated  by  these  satires 
was  strong  among  the  Whigs  in  Parliament. 
Several  of  them  deliberated  on  a  plan  of  attack, 
and  were  in  hopes  that  they  should  be  able  to 
raise  such  a, storm  as  would  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It 
should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  his  influence  in 
the  royal  closet  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been. 
Godolphin,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and  could  not 
control,  but  whose  financial  skill  had  been 
greatfy  missed  during  the  summer,  was  brought 
back  to  the  Treasury,  and  made  First  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Lowther,  who  was  the  Lord  President’s 
own  man,  still  sate  at  the  board,  but  no  longer 


The  Parable  of  the  Bearbaiting,  1090 ;  The  Earl  of  Tor* 
rington’s  Speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  1710.  That 
Torrington  was  coldly  received  by  the  peers  1  learned  from 
an  article  in  the  Noticias  Ordinaries  of  February  6,  1691, 
Madrid. 

*  In  one  Whig  lampoon  of  this  year  are  these  lines: 

“  David,  we  thought,  succeeded  Saul, 

When  William  rose  on  James’s  fall; 

But  now  King  Thomas  governs  all.” 

In  another  are  these  lines: 

“  When  Charles  did  seem  to  fill  the  throne, 

This  tyrant  Tom  made  England  groan.” 

A  third  says : 

“  Yorkshire  Tom  was  rais’d  to  honour. 

F or  what  cause  no  creature  knew; 

He  was  false  to  ths  royal  donor. 

And  will  be  the  same  to  you.” 


presided  there.  It  is  true  that  there  was  not 
then  such  a  difference  as  there  now  is  between 
the  First  Lord  and  his  colleagues.  Still  the 
change  was  important  and  significant.  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  whom  Caermarthen  disliked,  was,  in 
military  affairs,  not  less  trusted  than  Godolphin 
in  financial  affairs.  The  seals  which  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  resigned  in  the  summer  had  ever  since 
been  lying  in  William’s  secret  drawer.  The  Lord 
President  probably  expected  that  he  should  he 
consulted  before  they  were  given  away  ;  but  he 
was  disappointed.  Sidney  was  sent  for  from 
Ireland  ;  and  the  seals  were  delivered  to  him. 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Lord  President 
received  of  this  important  appointment  was  not 
made  in  a  manner  likely  to  sooth  his  feelings. 
“  Lid  you  meet  the  Dew  Secretary  of  State  going 
out?”  said  William.  ‘‘No,  Sir,”  answered  the 
Lord  President;  “I  met  nobody  but  my  Lord 
Sidney.”  “  He  is  the  new  Secretary,”  said 
William.  “  He  will  do  till  I  find  a  fit  man  ;  and 
he  will  be  quite  willing  to  resign  as  soon  as  1 
find  a  fit  man.  Any  other  person  that  I  could 
put  in  would  think  himself  ill  used  if  I  were  to 
put  him  out.”  If  William  had  said  all  that  was 
in  his  mind,  he  would  probably  have  added  that 
Sidney,  though  not  a  great  orator  or  statesman, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  English  politicians  who 
could  be  as  entirely  trusted  as  Bentinck  or 
Zulestein.  Caermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter 
smile.  It  was  new,  he  afterwards  said,  to  see 
a  nobleman  placed  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  as 
a  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters 
came.  But  this  jest  was  a  cover  for  serious 
mortification  and  alarm.  The  situation  of  the 
prime  minister  was  unpleasant  and  even  peril¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  short,  had  not  fortune,  just  at 
this  moment,  put  it  in  his  power  to  confound 
his  adversaries  by  rendering  a  great  service  to 
the  state.  || 

The  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be 
completely  crushed.  The  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  irresistible  explosion  of  patriotic  feeling 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  Tourville’s  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  cowed  the 
boldest  champions  of  hereditary  right.  Most 
of  the  chief  plotters  passed  some  weeks  in  con¬ 
finement  or  in  concealment.  But,  widely  as  the 
ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  had  extended, 
only  one  traitor  suffered  the  punishment  of  his 
crime.  This  was  a  man  named  Godfrey  Cross, 
who  kept  an  inn  on  the  beach  near  Rye,  and 
who,  when  th«  French  fleet  was  on  the  const  of 
Sussex,  had  given  information  to  Tourville. 
When  it  appeared  that  this  solitary  example  was 


f  A  Whig  poet  compares  the  two  Marquesses,  as  they 
were  often  called,  and  gives  George  the  preference  over 
Thomas. 

“If  a  Marquess  needs  must  steer  us, 

Take  a  better  in  his  stead. 

Who  will  in  your  absence  cheer  us, 

And  has  far  a  wiser  head.” 

J  “  A  thin,  illnatured  ghost  that  haunts  the  King.” 

“  Let  him  with  his  blue  riband  be 
Tied  close  up  to  the  gallows  tree; 

For  my  lady  a  cart;  and  I’d  contrive  it. 

Her  dancing  son  and  heir  should  drive  it.” 

D  As  to  the  designs  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermarthen, 
see  Burnet,  ii.  68.  69.  and  a  very  significant  protest  in  the 
Lords’  Journals,  October  30,  169o.  As  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Caermarthen  and  Godolphin.  see  Godolpbin’s  letter 
to  William,  dated  March  20, 1691,  in  Dairy  tuple. 
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thought  sufficient,  when  the  danger  of  invasion 
was  over,  when  the  popular  enthusiasm  excited 
by  that  danger  had  subsidod,  when  the  lenity 
of  the  government  had  permitted  some  conspi¬ 
rators  to  leave  their  prisons  and  had  encouraged 
others  to  venture  out  of  their  hidingplaces,  the 
faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and  stunned 
began  to  give  signs  of  returning  animation.  The 
old  traitors  again  mustered  at  the  old  haunts, 
exchanged  significant  looks  and  eager  whispers, 
and  drew  from  their  pockets  libels  on  the  Court 
of  Kensiugton,  and  letters  in  milk  and  lemon 
juice  from  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Dartmouth,  Clarendon,  Perm,  were  among 
the  most  busy.  With  them  was  leagued  the 
nonjuring  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  still  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  government  to  reside  in  the  palace, 
now  no  longer  his  own,  and  who  had,  but  a 
short  time  before,  called  heaven  to  witness  that 
he  detested  the  thought  of  inviting  foreigners  to 
invade  England.  One  good  opportunity  had 
been  lost ;  but  another  was  at  hand,  and  must 
not  be  suffered  to  escape.  The  usurper  would 
soon  be  again  out  of  England.  The  administra¬ 
tion  would  soon  be  again  confided  to  a  weak 
woman  and  a  divided  council.  The  year  which 
was  closing  had  certainly  been  unlucky  ;  but 
that  which  was  about  to  commence  might  be 
more  auspicious. 

In  December  a  meeting  of  the  leading  Jaco¬ 
bites  was  held.*  The  sense  of  the  assembly, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  Protestants,  was 
that  something  ought  to  be  attempted,  but  that 
the  difficulties  were  great.  None  ventured  to 
recommend  that  James  should  come  over  un¬ 
accompanied  by  regular  troops.  Yet  all,  taught 
by  the  experience  of  the  preceding  summer, 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  sight  of  French  uniforms  and  standards  on 
English  ground.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  which 
would,  it  was  hoped,  convince  both  James  and 
Lewis  that  a  restoration  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  nation. 
France, — such  was  the  substance  of  this  re- 
markahle  document, — might  possibly  make  the 
island  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  never  a  subject  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  any  person, 
who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  imagine  the 
savage  and  dogged  determination  with  which 
men  of  all  classes,  sects  and  factions  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  any  foreign  potentate  who  should 
attempt  to  conquer  the  kingdom  by  force  of 
arms.  Nor  could  England  be  governed  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  country.  There  were  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  Protestants  in  the  realm  :  there  were 
not  a  hundred  thousand  Papists:  that  such  a 
minority  should  keep  down  such  a  majority  was 
physically  impossible  ;  and  to  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  all  other  considerations  must  give  way. 
James  would  therefox-e  do  well  to  take  without 
delay  such  measures  as  might  indicate  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  protect  the  established  religion.  Un¬ 
happily  every  letter  which  arrived  from  France 
contained  something  tending  to  irritate  feelings 
which  it  was  most  desirable  to  sooth.  Stories 
were  every  where  current  of  slights  offered  at 
Saint  Germains  to  Protestants  who  had  given 
the  highest  proof  of  loyalty  by  following  into 


*  My  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  which  was  produced  on 
the  trial  of  the  couaplrators.  hoc  also  llurnot,  li.  69,  70, 


banishment  a  master  zealous  for  a  faith  which 
was  not  their  own.  The  edicts  which  had  been 
issued  against  the  Huguenots  might  perhaps 
have  been  justified  by  the  anarchical  opinions 
and  pi'actices  of  those  sectaries:  but  i:  was  the 
height  of  injustice  and  of  inhospitality  to  put 
those  edicts  in  force  against  men  who  had  boon 
driven  from  their  country  solely  on  account  >>f 
their  attachment  to  a  Roman  Catholic  King. 
Surely  sons  of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had, 
in  obedience  to  her  teaching,  sacrificed  all  that 
they  most  prized  on  earth  to  the  royal  cause, 
ought  not  to  be  any  longer  interdicted  from 
assembling  in  some  modest  edifice  to  celebrate 
her  rites  and  to  receive  her  consolations.  An 
announcement  that  Lewis  had,  at  the  request 
of  James,  permitted  the  English  exiles  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  to  their  national  forms  would 
be  the  best  prelude  to  the  great  attempt.  That 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  early  in  the  spring. 
A  Freuch  force  must  undoubtedly  accompany 
Ilis  Majesty.  But  he  must  declare  that  ha 
brought  that  force  only  for  the  defence  of  his 
person  and  for  the  protection  of  his  loving  sub¬ 
jects,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  oppressors 
had  been  expelled,  the  foreign  deliverers  should 
be  dismissed.  He  must  also  promise  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  must  refer  all  the  points 
which  had  been  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 
people  to  the  decision  of  a  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  Preston  should  carry 
to  Saint  Germains  the  resolutions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  .of  the  conspirators.  John  Ashton,  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Mary 
of  Modena  when  she  was  on  the  throne,  and 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
exiled  family,  undertook  to  procure  the  means 
of  conveyance,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged  the 
co-operation  of  a  hotheaded  young  Jaeobite 
named  Elliot,  who  only  knew  in  general  that  a 
service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to 
the  good  cause. 

It  was  easy  to  find  in  the  port  of  London  a 
vessel  the  owner  of  which  was  not  scrupulous 
about  the  use  for  which  it  might  be  wanted. 
Ashton  and  Elliot  were  introduced  to  the  master 
of  a  smack  named  the  James  and  Elizabeth. 
The  Jacobite  agents  pretended  to  be  smugglers, 
and  talked  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  which 
might  be  got  by  a  single  lucky  trip  to  France 
and  back  again.  A  bargain  was  struck  :  a  six¬ 
pence  was  broken;  and  all  the  anangemeut* 
were  made  for  the  voyage. 

Preston  was  charged  by  his  friends  with  a 
packet  containing  several  important  papers. 
Among  these  was  a  list  of  the  English  fleet  fur¬ 
nished  by  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  some  of  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
a  minute  of  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  Heads  of  a  Declaration  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  James  should  publish  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  landing.  There  were  also  six  or 
seven  letters  from  persons  of  note  in  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  party.  Most  of  these  letters  were  parables, 
but  parables  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  un- 
riddle.  One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law. 
There  was  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  would  soon 
recover  his  estate.  The  new  landlord  was  a 


and  the  life  of  James,  li.  441.  Narcissus  Luttrell  remarks 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  appeared  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  consultations  of  the  conspirators. 
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hard  man,  and  had  set  the  freeholders  against  \ 
him.  A  little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole  ' 
property.  The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel 
were  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  favour.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  that  he  should  himself  appear  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  final  hearing  ought  to 
be  before  the  close  of  Easter  Term.  Other 
writers  affected  the  style  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
There  was  a  great  demand  for  a  cargo  of  the 
right  sort.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
old  firm  would  soon  form  profitable  connections 
with  houses  with  which  it  had  hitherto  had  no 
dealings.  This  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  the 
discontented  Whigs.  But,  it  was  added,  the 
shipments  must  not  be  delayed.  Nothing  was 
s  i  dangerous  as  to  overstay  the  market.  If  the 
v  "cpected  goods  did  not  arrive  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  the  whole  profit  of  the  year  would  be 
lost.  As  to  details,  entire  reliance  might  be 
placed  on  the  excellent  factor  who  was  going 
over.  Clarendon  assumed  the  character  of  a 
matchmaker.  There  was  great  hope  that  the 
business  which  he  had  been  negotiating  would 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  marriage 
portion  would  be  well  secured.  “Your  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  wrote,  in  allusion  to  his  recent  con¬ 
finement,  “  have  been  very  hard  on  me  this  last 
Bummer.  Yet,  as  soon  as  I  could  go  safely 
abroad,  I  pursued  the  business.”  Catharine 
Sedley  entrusted  Preston  with  a  letter  in  which, 
without  allegory  or  circumlocution,  she  com¬ 
plained  that  her  lover  had  left  her  a  daughter 
to  support,  and  begged  very  hard  for  money. 
But  the  two  most  important  despatches  were 
from  Bishop  Turner.  They  were  directed  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Redding:  but  the  language  was  such 
as  it  would  be  thought  abject  in  any  gentleman 
to  hold  except  to  royalty.  The  Bishop  assured 
their  Majesties  that  he  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,  that  he  earnestly  wished  for  a  great 
occasion  to  prove  his  zeal,  and  that  he  would 
no  more  swerve  from  his  duty  to  them  than 
renounce  his  hope  of  heaven.  He  added,  in 
phraseology  metaphorical  indeed,  but  perfectly 
intelligible,  that  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  several 
of  the  nonjuring  prelates,  and  especially  of  Ban¬ 
croft.  “  Sir,  I  speak  in  the  plural,”— these 
are  the  words  of  the  letter  to  James, — “  because 
I  write  my  elder  brother’s  sentiments  as  well 
as  my  own,  and  the  rest  of  our  family.”  The 
letter  to  Mary  of  Modena  is  to  the  same  effect. 
“I  say  this  in  behalf  of  my  elder  brother,  and 
the  rest  of  my  nearest  relations,  as  well  as  from 
myself.”* 

All  the  letters  with  which  Preston  was  charged 
referred  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  to  him  for 
fuller  information.  He  carried  with  him  minutes 
in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  was  to  converse  with  his  master  and  with 
the  ministers  of  Lewis.  These  minutes  though 
concise  and  desultory,  can  for  the  most  part  be 
interpreted  without  difficulty.  The  vulnerable 
points  of  the  coast  are  mentioned.  Gosport  is 
defended  only  by  palisades.  The  garrison  of 
Portsmouth  is  small.  The  French  fleet  ought 
to  be  out  in  April,  and  to  fight  before  the  Dutch 
are  in  the  Channel.  There  are  a  few  broken 


•  The  genuineness  of  these  letters  whs  once  contested  on 
▼erv  frivolous  grounds.  But  the  letter  of  Turner  to  San- 
croft,  which  is  among  the  Tanner  papers  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  which  will  l*e  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a 
Layman,  must  convince  the  most  incredulous  ^ 


words  clearly  importing  that  some  at  least  of 
the  nonjuring  bishops,  when  they  declared, 
before  God,  that  they  abhorred  the  thought  of 
inviting  the  French  over,  were  dissembling. f 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  Preston’s 
departure.  But  the  owner  of  the  James  and 
Elizabeth  had  conceived  a  suspicion  that  the 
expedition  for  which  his  smack  had  been  hired 
was  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  commercial 
nature.  It  occurred  to  him  that  more  might  be 
made  by  informing  against  his  passengers  than 
by  conveying  them  safely.  Iu'elligence  of  what 
was  passing  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  President, 
No  intelligence  could  be  more  weleome  to  him. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  government  which  his  enemies  had 
accused  him  of  betraying.  He  took  his  mea¬ 
sures  with  his  usual  energy  and  dexterity.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  a  bold,  volatile, 
and  somewhat  eccentric  young  man,  was  fond 
of  the  sea,  lived  much  among  sailors,  and  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  yacht  of  marvellous 
speed.  This  vessel,  well  manned,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  trusty  officer  named 
Biliop,  and  was  sent  down  the  river,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  mariners. 

At  dead  of  night,  the  last  night  of  the  year 
1690,  Preston,  Ashton  and  Elliot  went  on  board 
of  their  smack  near  the  Tower.  They  were  in 
great  dread  lest  they  should  be  stopped  and 
searched,  either  by  a  frigate  which  lay  off 
Woolwich,  or  by  the  guard  posted  at  the  block¬ 
house  of  Gravesend.  But,  when  they  had 
passed  both  frigate  and  blockhouse  without 
being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose :  their  appe¬ 
tite  became  keen :  they  unpacked  a  hamper 
well  stored  with  roast  beef,  mince  pies,  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  were  just  sitting  down  to 
their  Christmas  cheer,  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  a  vessel  from  Tilbury  was  flying 
through  the  water  after  them.  They  had 
scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark  hole 
among  the  gravel  which  was  the  ballast  of  their 
smack,  when  the  chase  was  over,  and  Biliop,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  party,  came  on  board. 
The  hatches  were  taken  up  :  the  conspirators 
were  arrested ;  and  their  clothes  were  strictly 
examined.  Preston,  in  his  agitation,  had 
dropped  on  the  gravel  his  official  seal  and  the 
packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  seal 
was  discovered  where  it  had  fallen.  Ashton, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  papers,  snatched 
them  up  and  tried  to  conceal  them  :  but  they 
were  soon  found  in  his  bosom. 

The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  cor¬ 
rupt  Biliop.  They  called  for  wine,  pledged  him, 
praised  his  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that,  if  he  would  accompany  them, 
nay,  if  he  would  only  let  that  little  roll  of  paper 
fall  overboard  into  the  Thames,  his  fortune 
would  be  made.  The  tide  of  affairs,  they  said, 
was  on  the  turn:  things  could  not  go  on  for 
ever  as  they  had  gone  on  of  late  ;  and  it  was  in 
the  captain’s  power  to  be  as  great  and  as  rich 
as  he  could  desire.  Biliop,  though  courteous, 
was  inflexible.  The  conspirators  became  sen- 


t  The  words  are  these:  “The  Modest  Inquiry — The 
Bi-hops'  Answer — Not  the  chilling  of  them — But  the 
satisfying  of  friends.”  The  Modest  Inquiry  was  the 
pamphlet  which  hiuted  at  Dewittiug. 
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sible  that  their  necks  were  in  imminent  danger. 
The  emergency  brought  out  strongly  the  true 
characters  of  all  the  three,  characters  which, 
but  for  such  an  emergency,  might  have  remained 
for  ever  unknown.  Preston  had  always  been 
reputed  a  bighspirited  and  gallant  gentleman  : 
but  the  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gal¬ 
lows  altogether  unmanned  him.  Elliot  stormed 
and  blasphemed,  vowed  that,  if  he  ever  got 
free,  he  would  be  revenged,  and,  with  horrible 
imprecations,  called  on  the  thunder  to  strike  the 
yacht,  and  on  London  Bridge  to  fall  in  and  crush 
her.  Ashton  alone  behaved  with  manly  firm¬ 
ness. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  yacht  reached  White¬ 
hall  Stairs  ;  and  the  prisoners,  strongly  guarded, 
were  conducted  to  the  Secretary’s  office.  The 
papers  which  had  been  found  in  Ashton’s  bosom 
were  inspected  that  night  by  Nottingham  and 
Caermarthen,  and  were,  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  put  by  Caermarthen  into  the  hands  of  the 
King 

Soon  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  a 
plot  had  been  detected,  that  the  messengers 
whom  the  adherents  of  James  had  sent  to  solicit 


]  the  help  of  an  invading  army  from  France  had 
been  arrested  by  the  agents  of  the  vigilant  and 
energetic  Lord  President,  and  that  documentary 
evidence,  which  might  affect  the  lives  of  some 
great  men,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Jacobites  were  terrorstricken  :  the 
clamour  of  the  Whigs  against  Caermarthen  was 
suddenly  hushed;  and  the  Session  ended  in 
perfect  harmony.  On  the  fifth  of  January  the 
King  thanked  the  Houses  for  their  support,  and 
assured  them  that  he  would  not  grant  away  any 
forfeited  property  in  Ireland  till  they  should 
reassemble.  He  alluded  to  the  plot  which  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  friends  of  England  would  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  be  less  active  or  less  firmly  united  than 
her  enemies.  He  then  signified  his  pleasure 
that  the  Parliament  should  adjourn.  On  the 
following  day  he  set  out,  attended  by  a  splen¬ 
did  train  of  nobles,  for  the  Congress  at  the 
Hague.* 


*  Lords'  and  Gammons’  Journal!  Jan.  &,  1690-1  •  London 
Gazette,  Jan.  8. 
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Abjuration  Bill ;  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  170. 
Its  provisions,  171.  Tyranny  of  its  last  clause.  171. 
Thrown  out,  172.  Another  Abjuration  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  172.  Its  provisions,  172.  The 
bill  committed,  but  never  reported,  173. 

Addison,  Joseph;  reference  to,  30,  note. 

Admiralty:  under  the  control  of  .Tames  IT.,  4.  Its  admi¬ 
nistration  confided  to  a  board,  6.  A  new  Commission  of, 
issued,  165. 

Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christchurch;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  141.  His  character  and  abilities,  141. 
Absents  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  Commission, 
142. 

Allegiance,  Oath  of;  required  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  10,  25.  Discussions  on  the  bill  for  settling  the 
oaths  of,  20.  See  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

Alexander  VIII.,  Pope;  his  accession  to  the  Papal  chair, 
132.  Refuses  to  acknowledge  the  bishops  appointed  by 
Lewis  XIV.  in  France,  132. 

Alsop.  Vincent;  his  zeal  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  22. 

Amsterdam  :  public  rejoicings  at,  on  the  accession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  1. 

Annus,  Earl  of;  raises  the  Cameronian  regiment,  102. 

Annandale:  excesses  of  the  Covenanters  in,  75. 

Armandale,  Earl  of;  joins  the  Club  of  Edinburgh,  89. 
Absents  himself  from  the  command  of  his  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  106.  His  regiment  routed. 
107.  Proceeds  with  Montgomery  and  Boss  to  London, 
206.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  206.  Promises  made  to  him 
by  Mary  of  Modena.  210.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  and 
becomes  a  Williainite  again,  210.  Retires  to  Bath,  211. 
Brought  up  to  London  by  a  warrant.  211. 

Anne,  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen);  incivility  of  Wil¬ 
liam  ITT.  to  her.  16.  Gives  birth  to  a  son,  William  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  119.  The  King  acts  as  sponsor  at  the 
baptism.  119.  Annuities  granted  to  her.  168.  Not  on 
good  terms  with  the  King  and  Queen.  168.  Her  stu¬ 
pidity.  160.  Her  fondness  for  Lady  Marlborough,  169. 
Her  bigotry,  169.  Boundless  influence  of  the  Churchills 
over  her,  170.  A  Princess’s  party  formed  in  Parliament. 
170.  Annoyance  of  the  Queen  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess.  170.  An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
settled  on  her,  170.  Renewal  of  her  friendship  with  the 
Queen.  170. 

Anne’s  Bounty,  Queen ;  founded  the  perseverance  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  24. 

Antrim  ;  migration  of  the  people  of.  to  Londonderry,  48. 

Antrim.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl  of;  his  march  to 
occupy  Londonderry,  43.  Refused  admittance  by  the 
citizens.  43.  Retires  to  Coleraine,  43.  His  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 

Apocrypha:  discussions  respecting  the,  147. 

Appin,  Stewarts  of.  95. 

Apprentices;  the  thirteen,  of  Londonderry,  43. 

Arbutus:  the.  in  Kerry.  41. 

Architecture;  the.  of  Hampton  Court,  17.  A  favourite 
amusement  of  William  TIL.  17.  Wren’s  additions  to.  17. 

Argvle  Earl  of  (father  of  Earl  Archibald);  his  ambition 
and  influence  among  the  clan  of  the  Campbells.  94.  His 
son  Arehihald.  94.  Ilis  grandson.  81.  95. 

Argyle,  Archibald.  Earl  of;  his  defeat  of  the  confederacy 
formed  against  him.  94.  Driven  into  exile,  94.  Ilis  re¬ 
turn.  rebellion  and  execution.  94.  His  pon,  81,  95. 

Argyle,  Earl  of  (sou  of  Earl  Archibald) ;  presents  himself 
at  the  Convention  in  Edinburgh,  SI.  Appointed  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  carry  the  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London,  87.  Returns 
to  Scotland  and  claims  his  title  and  estates.  95.  Em¬ 
powered  by  William  1 1 T .  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains 
for  the  service  of  the  Cr.wn,  95.  Alarm  of  the  adjacent 
chieftains,  95.  His  di.TLulty  in  gathering  his  clan,  102. 


Argyleshire;  possessions  of  tl  e  Macdonal Is  in  the,  94. 

Armada;  the  Spauish,  19. 

Arminianism;  leaning  of  the  High  Church  party  towards, 
29. 

Armstrong,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  case  examined  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  158.  Ilis  flight  and  arrest  at  Leyden.  158. 
Ilis  daughter,  158.  Ilis  execution.  158.  Appearance  of 
his  daughter  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  demand  ven¬ 
geance,  159. 

Army;  its  discontent,  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  2.  Causes  of  this.  2.  Its  alarming  conduct  in 
various  places,  2.  Disaffection  of  its  Scottish  corps,  12, 
13.  The  revolt  suppressed,  13.  The  first  Mutiny  Bill.  13. 
No  standing  army  under  the  Plantagene.ts  and  Stuarts, 
13.  Aversion  of  every  party  in  the  state  to  a  standing 
army,  14.  Its  maladministration  during  the  roigDs  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  IT.,  19.  The  army  of  James  TT. 
disbanded  by  order  of  Feversham.  80.  State  of  the 
English  Commissariat.  127.  Villany  of  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Schomberg,  151. 
State  of  that  of  William  ITT..  188. 

Army.  Highland.  See  Highlanders. 

Army,  Irish;  its  numerical  force  under  Tvrconnel,  46. 
Low  station  of  many  of  the  officers.  46.  Small  pay  of 
the  soldiers.  46.  The  army  of  James  IT..  125  Tho 
scandalous  inefficiency  of  his  foot  soldiers.  175.  Its  con* 
dition  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :  the  clergy  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing.  29. 

Articles;  Lords  of  the.  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  104. 

Ashton.  John.  218.  Arrested,  219. 

Assembly.  General,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  214.  Lettei 
from  William  to  the,  214.  Its  answer,  214. 

Athanasian  Creed  ;  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis 
sinners.  1 42. 

Athol;  Blair  Castle  at.  105.  Troubles  in,  104.  Jacobi  to 
leaning  of  the  men  of,  105.  Their  ravages  in  A  nr  vie.  105 
Called  to  arms  by  two  leaders,  105.  They  join  the  camp 
at  Blair,  110. 

Athol.  Marquess  of;  supported  by  the  Jacobites  at  the 
Scottish  Conventions.  81.  His  abilities  and  dishonour* 
able  character.  81.  Ilis  part  in  the  Jacobite  transactions 
with  Dundee,  83.  His  tardiness  and  its  results.  84.  Re¬ 
fuses  to  vote  on  the  resolution  that  James  had  forfeited 
his  crown,  85.  His  power  in  the  Highlands.  104-105. 
His  faithless  character,  105.  Distrusted  by  both  Jacobites 
and  Williamites,  105.  Steals  away  from  Scotland  and 
settles  at  Bath,  105. 

Atkyns.  Sir  Robert;  appointed  Chief  Baron.  7.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  150. 

Attainder,  Act  of;  passed  by  the  Trish  Parliament  of  .Tairei 
IT..  64.  Reversal  of  attainders  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  and  Mary.  115. 

Auverquerque;  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse.  8.  Ills 
courage.  8.  Accompanies  William  to  the  siege  of  lime¬ 
rick,  202. 

Avnux.  the  Count  of;  His  character  and  abilities,  50. 
Chosen  as  ambassador  to  accompany  James  TT.  to  Ire¬ 
land,  50.  Ilis  instructions.  50.  Sworn  of  the  Piivy 
Council.  52.  Supports  the  Irish  party,  which  desires  to 
be  placed  under  the  government  of  France.  54.  Ilis 
dislike  of  Melfort,  54.  Accompanies  the  King  to  Ulster, 
54.  He  begs  the  King  to  return  to  Dublin.  55.  Leaves 
the  King,  and  retraces  his  steps  to  Dublin.  55.  Remon¬ 
strates  with  James  to  abstain  from  openly  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  63.  Persuades-  the  King 
not  to  allow  Irish  Protestants  to  possess  arms.  66.  TT  is 
character  compared  with  that  of  Count  Rosen.  69.  Ilia 
atrocious  advice  to  James,  125.  His  counsel  rejected, 
125.  Hi  f  opinion  of  the  Irish  troops.  125.  His  astonish¬ 
ment.  at  the  energy  of  the  Irish  on  the  news  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  English,  126.  His  adjurations  to  James  to 
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prohibit  marauding  in  the  Irish  infantry,  175.  Recalled 
to  France,  176.  Sends  a  translation  of  Penn’s  letter  to 
James  to  Lewis.  177. 

Austria;  her  alliauce  with  England  in  the  great  coali¬ 
tion.  37. 

Aylesbury.  Earl  of:  takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  William 
III..  10.  His  traitorous  conduct,  177. 

Ayrshire;  disturbances  of  the  Covenanters  in,  75.  The 
Covenanters  from,  called  to  arms  in  Edinburgh,  84. 

Baker.  Major  Henry;  calls  the  people  of  Londonderry  to 
arms.  57.  Appointed  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
5S.  Dies  of  fever.  68. 

Balcarras,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of;  his  station  and  character, 
80.  Meets  James  II.  at  Whitehall.  80.  Greets  William 
at  St.  James’s,  80.  Ilis  wife’s  relationship  to  William. 

80.  Returns  to  Scotlaud,  81.  Prevails  on  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  King  James, 

81,  82.  Applies  to  the  Convention  for  assistance,  83. 
Arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tol booth,  97.  His  per¬ 
jury.  207  His  mortification  at  finding  his  name  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mary  of  Modena  to  the  Club, 
210. 

Balfour’s  regiment,  106.  Broken  and  their  chief  killed  at 
Killiecrankie,  107. 

Ballenach,  Stewart  of;  summons  the  clan  Athol  for  King 
James,  105. 

Ballincarrig,  Castle  of;  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ennis¬ 
killen  ers,  67. 

Ban  don ;  muster  of  the  Englishry  at,  42.  Reduced  by 
Lieutenaut  General  Macartby,  48. 

Bantry  Bay;  naval  skirmish  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in,  60. 

Baptismal  service;  the,  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  142. 

Baptists;  relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act,  25.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  29. 

Barillon;  end  of  his  political  career,  50.  His  death,  50. 

Batavian  federation  ;  joins  the  great  coalition,  37.  Mani¬ 
festo  of,  declaring  war  against  France,  38. 

Bates,  27. 

Bavaria;  Elector  of.  occupies  Cologne,  131. 

Baxter,  Richard,  27.  Charitable  sentiments  expressed  by 
him  before  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supre¬ 
macy.  27. 

Bayonet;  improved  by  General  Mackay,  110-111. 

Beachy  Head  ;  battle  of,  183. 

Beatoun,  Cardinal,  82. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of;  takes  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  William  III.,  10.  Entertains  King  William 
at  Badminton,  204. 

Beaumont;  commands  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  188. 

Beecaria,  27. 

Belfast;  its  present  condition  compared  with  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  185.  Landing  of  William  III. 
at,  1S5.  Joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  his  arri\  al,  185.  The 
castle  of  the  Chichegters  at,  185. 

Belhaven,  Lord;  commands  a  regiment  at  Killiecrankie, 
106.  His  gallantry  in  the  battle,  107. 

Belturbet;  action  between  the  Enniskilleners  and  Roman 
Catholics  at,  67. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  26. 

Bentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Portland);  appointed  Groom 
of  the  Stole  to  William  III.,  8. 

Berry,  Lieutenaut  Colonel ;  sent  to  the  assistant*  of  the 
Enniskilleners,  72.  Sent  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Custle 
of  Crum,  72.  Meets  Macarthy’s  troop6  at  Newton  But¬ 
ler,  72. 

Berwick,  Duke  of;  follows  James  II.  to  Ireland,  49.  Obtains 
an  advantage  over  the  Enniskilleners,  72.  Appoint'd 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  204. 

Beveridge ;  his  Laiin  sermon  before  Convocation,  147. 

Billop;  his  arrest  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  in  the 
Thames,  219. 

Birch.  Colonel,  10.  Ilis  suggestions  for  stopping  the  revolt 
of  the  soldiery,  12-13.  His  speech  on  the  gallantry  of 
the  people  of  Londonderry,  67.  Opposes  the  intemperate 
motion  of  Howe.  122. 

Bishops ;  scanty  attendance  of,  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary,  36.  (See  Nonjurors.) 

Bishops,  Irish;  bill  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
deposing  all  of  them,  63. 

Blaekmore;  his  Prince  Arthur  referred  to,  8,  note.  Refer¬ 
ence  to  his  Alfred,  93. 

Blackwell  Hall,  broadcloth  of,  30. 

Blair  Castle,  105.  Occupied  b}T  Stewart  of  Ballenach.  105. 
Summoned  by  Lord  Murray  to  surrender,  105.  Besieged 
by  Lord  Murray,  105,  106.  The  siege  raised,  106.  Held 
by  the  Highlanders  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  109. 
Surrenders  to  Mackay.  112. 

Boisselean;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Irish  garrison  of 
Limerick,  201. 

Boom  Hall,  near  Londonderry,  60. 

Borderers,  the  King’s  Own,  106.  Commanded  by  Lord 
Leven  at  Killiecrankie  106.  108. 

Boroughs,  Irish  ;  under  tho  inf  ueuce  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  39-40. 


Boyne;  beauties  of  the  valley  of  the,  187.  The  ford  al 
Oldbridge,  187.  Battle  of  the,  190. 

Brandenburg ;  manifesto  of,  declaring  war  against 
France,  38. 

Breedlings;  the,  of  the  Fens,  13. 

Brest  fleet;  placed  at  the  disposal  of  James  IT.,  49.  Sails 
for  Ireland,  and  lands  James  at  Kinsale,  50. 

Brown,  lorn;  his  remarks  on  the  Presbyterian  divines, 
30.  note. 

Browning,  Micaiab  (master  of  the  Mountjoy);  breaks  th# 
boom  in  the  Foyle,  70.  His  death,  70. 

Buchan;  appointed  general  in  chief  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Scotland.  206.  Surprised  by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstons, 
and  his  army  routed,  206. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  his  generosity  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
10.  Appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  Salisbury,  23.  Hated 
by  the  Anglican  priesthood.  23.  His  conversation  with 
the  Queen  respecting  the  duties  of  bishops.  24.  His  zeal 
in  performing  his  duty.  24.  Ilis  success  in  establishing 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  24.  His  speech  in  Parliament  for 
the  retention  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Comprehension 
Act,  34.  His  endeavour  to  make  the  clergy  an  exception 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  of  fealty, 
35.  His  coronation  selrmon,  36.  Extract  from  it.  76,  note. 
His  efforts  to  uphold  prelacy  in  Scotlaud.  77  His  desire 
to  strike  out  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Liturgy 
altogether.  142.  His  share  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  150.  His  sermon  at  Bow  Church  on  the 
fast  day,  166,  note.  The  King's  interview  with  him  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  181. 

Burt,  Captain  ;  his  description  of  the  Highlands  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  90. 

Burton.  John  Ilill ;  reference  to  his  History  of  Scotland, 
76,  note. 

Butler,  Captain ;  leads  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  assault  on 
Londonderry,  59.  Takes  part  in  the  blockade.  59. 

Cabal;  the,  the  originators  of  parliamentary  bribery,  164. 

Caermarthen,  Marquess  of;  Lord  Danby  created.  37.  At¬ 
tacked  by  Howe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  122.  His 
influence  in  the  Ministry,  155.  Implores  the  King  not 
to  return  to  Holland,  160.  Continues  to  be  President 
under  the  new  government,  and  in  reality  chief  minister, 
162.  His  ill  health,  162.  His  employment  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  bribery,  164.  Appointed  to  be  chief  adviser  to 
the  Queen  during  William’s  stay  in  Ireland,  180.  Ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  Whigs  against  him,  217.  His  mortification 
at  the  promotion  of  Sidney  to  the  Secretaryship,  217. 
Obtains  information  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  219.  Sends  hif 
son  to  intercept  the  vessel  containing  the  messengers  of 
the  conspirators,  219. 

Caillemot,  Count  de;  appointed  Colonel  of  a  Huguenot 
regiment  under  Schoinberg.  124.  His  share  iu  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  190.  Mortally  wounded,  191. 

Calendar,  ecclesiastical;  revised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission,  142. 

Calvin,  John;  his  observance  of  the  festival  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  74. 

Calvinism  ;  leaning  of  the  Low  Church  party  towards,  29. 

Calvinistic  Church  government.  See  Presbyterians. 

Calvinists  of  Scotland,  74.  See  Presbyterians. 

Cambon,  M. ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Huguenot  regiments  under  Schomberg.  124. 

Cambridge;  population  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  13. 

Cambridge  University;  its  disgust  at  the  proceedings  rf 
the  Whigs  respecting  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  161.  Its 
sympathy  with  their  victims,  161. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel;  his  surname  of  the  Black, 
95.  His  personal  appearance,  his  character,  and  singular 
talents,  95.  His  patronage  of  literature.  95.  His  homage 
to  the  house  of  Argyle,  95.  Joins  the  Cavaliers,  96. 
Knighted  by  James  II.,  96.  Singular  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  the  English  Court,  96.  His  treatment  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Invernessshire,  96.  His  dread  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  house  of  Argyle.  96.  The  gathering  of  the 
insurrectionary  clans  at  his  house,  98.  Opposes  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Dundee  to  induce  the  clans  to  submit  to  one 
command,  101.  Macdonald  of  Glengarry  quarrels  with 
him,  101.  Assembles  his  clan  to  assist  Dundee  in  Athol, 
106.  Ilis  advice  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Killiecrankie,  100. 
Influence  of  his  physical  prowess,  107.  Endeavours  to 
persuade  Dundee  not  to  hazard  his  life  in  battle.  107. 
Charges  at  the  head  of  his  men  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  107.  Proposes  to  give  Mackay  battle  again,  11L 
Overruled.  111.  Retires  to  Lochaber  in  ill  humour,  111. 
Induces  the  clans  to  promise  to  reassemble,  206.  A  :ci 
dentally  wounded,  206,  207. 

Camerons ;  their  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Argyle,  96.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  95.  et  seq. 

Cameronian  regiment:  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  102 
Its  first  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Cleland,  103.  Its  rigid 
Puritanism,  103.  Its  chaplain  shields,  103.  Ordered  to 
be  stationed  at  Dunkeld.  111.  Attacked  by  the  High¬ 
landers.  112.  Repulses  them.  112. 

Campbells,  the;  jealousy  of  the  Camerons  of  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the,  94.  The  ambition  of  Mac  Callum  More.  94. 
His  influence,  94.  The  Marquess  of  Argyle  in  1638,  94. 
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The  Campbells  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy.  94. 
hurl  Archibald  «>f  Argyle,  94.  His  son,  95.  Insurrec¬ 
tions  of  the  clans  hostile  to  the.  98.  Disarmed  and  dis- 
onranized,  102. 

cw  on.  Geiitral ;  commands  the  Irish  foot  at  Killieorankie, 
106.  His  position  in  the  field.  107.  Ilia  eommami  of  the 
High' finders  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  110.  His  hesi¬ 
tations  and  blunders.  110.  Increasing  disorders  in  his 
camp.  111.  Some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  quit  the  camp, 
Hi.  Attacks  the  Cameronians  at  Duukeld  and  is  re¬ 
pulsed.  112.  Ilis  Highlanders  leave  for  their  homes,  112. 
He  departs  with  his  Irish  troops  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  112. 
Becomes  second  iu  command  to  Buchan,  206.  Escapes  in 
his  shirt  from  the  surprise  of  Strathspey.  ‘206. 

Canterbury.  Archbishopric  of:  its  former  importance  com- 
pared  with  that  of  York,  146. 

Gape-i,  Sir  Henry;  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  7.  Signs  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Claren¬ 
don",  182. 

Orlingford;  destruction  of,  126. 

Carmichael,  Lord;  sent  by  William  as  Commissioner  to 
the.  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  214. 
Car-stairs;  his  abilities  and  character,  89.  Confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  him  by  William  III.,  89.  Named  chaplain  to 
their  Majesties  for  Scotland.  89. 

Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  23.  Follows  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  49.  Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  62.  His 
death,  66. 

Castle  Drummond,  109. 

Castlemaiue  ;  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  154. 
Catechism,  the  Longer  and  Shorter,  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  208. 

Cutiuat;  marches  with  a  French  army  into  Savoy,  214. 
Cavaliers;  their  torment  and  ruin  of  dissenting  divines, 
25.  Their  sanguinary  proscriptions,  174. 

Cavan;  migration  of  the  Protestants  of  to  Enniskillen,  48. 

Victories  of  the  Enniskilleners  in,  67. 

Cavanagh ;  his  Kerry  men,  59. 

Cavendish,  Lady;  presented  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Her 
romance,  1,  note.  Her  description  of  the  Court  on  the 
evening  of  the  proclamation.  1. 

Celtic  clans  of  Scotland.  See  Highlanders. 

Cibber,  Colley;  his  Nonjuror,  140. 

Cirencester ;  alarming  conduct  of  the  troops  at,  2. 

(fitters,  Vail ;  his  long  residence  in  England,  161. 

Civil  List;  the,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  167,  168. 
Charlemont;  arrival  of  James  II.  at,  54.  Wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  55. 

Charles  Frederick.  Duke  of  Wirtemberg;  commands  the 
Danish  mercenaries  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188,  190, 
191.  Joins  Marlborough  at  Cork,  205.  His  dispute  with 
Marlborough.  205.  The  quarrel  accommodated.  205. 
Charles  I.;  his  judges  nnd  executioners  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  of  Grju-e  of  William  III.,  173. 

Charles  II.;  his  indolence  and  fondness  for  pleasure,  4. 
His  revenue,  11.  His  vivacity  and  good  nature,  16. 
Maladministration  during  his  reign,  19.  His  ignominious 
dependence  on  France,  19.  Treatment  of  Scotland  dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  76.  Proposes  a  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  Scotland,  76.  Offers  to  mediate  between 
the  Scottish  Parliament  and  England,  76. 

Charles  II.,  of  Spain;  joins  the  coalition  against  France, 
37.  Accused  by  Lewis  of  leaguing  with  heretics,  38. 
Answer  of  Charles,  38. 

Charleville;  muster  of  the  Englishry  at,  42.  Taken  from 
the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  48. 

Chateau  Itenaud.  Admiral  Count  de:  skirmishes  with  the 
English  fleet  in  Bantry  liay,  60.  Returns  to  Brest,  60. 
Chichester,  family  of;  their  castle  at  Belfast,  1S6. 

Chimney  Tax.  See  Hearth  Money. 

China,  porcelain  of;  origin  of  the  taste  fbr,  In  England, 
17.  18. 

Christmas;  festival  of  reobserved  by  the  Calvinists  of 
Geneva,  74. 

Chrysostom;  deprivation  of.  referred  to,  31. 

Church  of  England;  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  In  the, 
29.  “  Rabbling”  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland, 

74,  75.  Form  of  notice  served  on  them,  75.  Wish  of 
I,o\v  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  77. 
Opinions  of  William  III.  about  Church  government  in 
Scotland.  77.  Comparative  strength  of  religious  parties 
in  Scotland,  78.  Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland.  S5. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commission  issued,  141.  Proceedings 
of  the  Commission,  142.  See  High  Church;  Low 

Church  of  Scotland;  a  church  established  by  law  odious  to 
Scotchmen.  74.  Legislation  respecting  the,  208  The 
law  fixing  the  en-lesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland,  208. 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter 
Catechism,  208.  The  synodical  polity  reestablished,  209. 
The  power  given  to  the  sixty  deposed  ministers,  209. 
Patronage  abolished,  209.  General  acquiescence  in  the 
new  ecclesiastical  polity,  211.  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  ‘214.  ... 

vhurchill,  John,  Baron  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough) , 
created  Earl  of  Marlborough,  37.  See  Marlborough, 
Eartot 
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Churchmen  :  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  super* 
cilious  and  uncharitable  Bun  tans.  28. 

Claim  of  Right;  the,  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  86.  Th« 
clause  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  inserted,  86. 
Clans.  Celtic,  of  Scotland.  See  Highlanders. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas;  his  notion  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  th« 
King,  171. 

Clarendon.  Lord  Chancellor;  his  impeachment.  4. 
Clarendon.  Henry  Hvde,  Karl  of;  refuses  to  take  th«  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  William  III..  10.  His  disgraceful  con¬ 
duct,  177.  Evidence  of  his  being  deeply  cc  ncerned  t. 
the  Jacobite  schemes  of  insurrection,  180. 181.  Receiv-?! 
a  warning  from  William,  180.  181.  Arrested  ami  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  1S2.  Released  and  joins  a  Jacobite  conspi¬ 
racy.  218. 

Clelnnd,  William;  his  share  in  the  insurrection  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  82.  His  enmity  to  the  Viscount  Dundee, 
82.  His  attainments  and  character,  82.  Appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  103. 
Repulses  the  Highlanders  at  Dunkeld,  103.  Shot  dtad 
in  the  streets,  112. 

Clelands.  the.  82,  note. 

Clergy;  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  triumph  of  William  and 
Mary,  Causes  of  this,  2.  Their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of 
nonresistance,  2.  Deputation  of  the  London,  to  wel¬ 
come  William  III.,  22.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  the  Articles,  29.  Their  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion  favourably  regarded  by  the  Whigs.  31,  32.  1  ehe- 

mently  opposed  by  the  Tories,  32.  Compelled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  take  the  oaths  of  fealty  tc  the  King  and 
Queen,  35.  Exert  themselves  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Londonderry.  58.  The  Irish  Protestant  clergy 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  62.  An  Act  passed  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  fugitive  Irish  clergy  to  hold  preferment  in  Eng¬ 
land.  67.  “Rabbling”  the  “curates”  in  Scotland,  74, 
75.  Divisions  among  the  High  Church  party  respecting 
the  subject  of  the  oaths,  132.  Arguments  for  and  against 
taking  the  oaths.  132-133.  The  “  swearing  clergy,”  134. 
The  absurd  theory  of  government  of  the  clergy,  134. 
A  great  majority  of  them  take  the  oaths,  135.  General 
character  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  139-140.  Their  tem¬ 
perate  Convocation.  143.  Ill  affected  towards  the  King, 
143.  Their  exasperation  against  the  Dissenters  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  145.  Conntb 
tution  of  Convocation,  145.  The  state  of  the  London 
and  country  clergymen  compared,  148.  Indulgence 
shown  by  the  King  to  the  nonjuring  prelates,  161.  The 
clergy  of  Scotland  ordered  to  publish  the  proclamation, 
and  prav  for  William  and  Mary,  86. 

Clifford;  his  discovery  of  parliamentary  bribery,  164. 
Clifford,  Mrs.,  the  Jacobite  agent.  179,  181,  182. 

Clonmel;  abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  of  James  at  the 
approach  of  William,  200. 

“Club.”  the;  formed  in  Edinburgh,  89.  Its  members,  89. 
Its  ascendency  iu  the  Scottish  Parliament,  104.  It* 
introduction  of  a  law  aimed  at  the  Dalrymples.  104. 
Its  intrigues.  112,  113.  Decline  of  its  influence,  113.  Tn 
a  minority.  207.  Becomes  a  laughing  stock,  207.  The 
coalition  between  the  Club  and  the  Jacobites  dissolved, 
210.  The  chiefs  betray  each  other,  210.^ 

Clydesdale;  “rabbling”  of  the  clergy  in,  75. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  Frauce;  formation  of.  37. 
The  states  forming  the  coalition,  37.  \ictor  Amadeus 
joins  it,  214. 

Coin,  base;  issue  of,  by  James  IT.  in  Ireland,  64. 
Coldstream 8;  the,  at  the  skirmish  of  Walcourt,  131. 

Coll  of  the  Cows,  97. 

Collects;  the,  as  altered  by  Dean  Patrick,  143. 

Collier,  Jeremy.  138.  Becomes  a  nonjuror.  138.  TIis  serrif* 
to  English  literature,  138.  Ills  talents  and  character, 
138.  Ilis  faults,  138. 

Cologne;  occupied  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  141. 
Commissariat,  English;  frauds  of  the.  127. 

Committee  of  Murder  of  the  House  of  Lords.  154. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of;  sublimity  of  the  diction  of  the, 
143.  Compared  with  the  Latin  Liturgies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  143.  Altered  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  143. 

Commons.  See  House  cf  Commons. 

Comprehension ;  the  question  of.  25. 

Comprehension  Bill;  the.  of  Nottingham.  25.  Itsliistwf, 
27.  Allowed  to  drop  by  general  concurrence,  27-28.  Re¬ 
view  of  its  provisions.  28.  Dread  and  aversion  of  tht 
Dissenters  for,  29.  Division  of  the  Whigs  respecting  the 
Comprehension  Bill.  30.  Debate  in  the  House  of  lA>rdf 
respecting  its  last  clause.  34.  The  amendment  lost,  34. 
Sent  down  to  the  Commons.  34.  Proposal  to  refer  it  to 
Convocation.  34.  The  plan  of.  141.  Causes  which  con¬ 
spired  to  inflame  the  parochial  clergy  against  Comprehen¬ 
sion,  145. 

Compton.  Bishop  of  London;  heads  a  deputation  to  wel¬ 
come  William  III.,  22.  His  support  of  Nottingham  s 
Toleration  aud  Comprehension  l>i  Is.  28.  His  letter  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft  respecting  these  bills.  2«S  n°f>j 
cupies  the  place  of  the  primate  at  the  coronation  of  \>  il« 
liarn  and  Mary,  36.  Iiis  discoutent  at  the  news  of  T* 
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lotson’s  prospect  of  the  primacy,  146.  Presides  at  the 
meeting  of  Convocation,  147. 

Oonf  s«ion  of  Faith  of  the  Scottish  Church.  208.  Required 
to  b-  signed  by  every  office  bearer  in  every  University 
of  Scotland.  209. 

Confiscations  of  the  property  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

62. 

Ooningsby,  Thomas;  appointed  Paymaster  General  of  Wil¬ 
liam's  army  in  1  relaud,  186, 1S9. 

Constable.  Lord  High,  36. 

Conventicle  Act;  its  provisions.  25.  Its  harshness  relaxed 
by  the  Toleration  Act.  25. 

Convention,  the.  See  House  of  Commons. 

Conventi  -u.  Scottish;  summoned  by  William  ITT..  74. 
Elections  for  the.  74.  Letter  from  William  III.  to.  78.  SO. 
Meeting  of  the,  SI.  Election  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
as  president.  Si.  Character  of  Scottish  statesmen  of  (hat 
period,  81.  Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections. 
82.  The  Convention  summons  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
to  >urrender.  82.  Receives  a  letter  from  King  Jame*.  S3 
Heads  the  letter  from  William  III.  and  that  from  King 
Tames,  83.  Passes  a  vote  binding  itself  to  continue  sit¬ 
ting  notwithstanding  any  mandate  in  James's  letter  to 
the  contrary.  S3.  Contents  of  James's  letter.  So.  Agita¬ 
tion  and  close  of  the  sitting,  S3.  Flight  of  Viscount 
Dundee,  S4.  Tumultuous  sitting  of  the  Convention,  84. 
Returns  a  letter  of  thanks  to  King  William.  84.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  of  government.  S4. 
Andrew  Mackay  appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  the 
Convention,  86.  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  Committee, 
declaring  that  King  James  had  forfeited  his  crown.  So. 
‘William  and  Mary  proclaimed.  So.  The  Claim  of  Right. 
86,87.  The  Coronation  Oath  revised.  87.  Discontent*  of 
the  Covenanters  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention 
had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  87.  Re¬ 
assembling  of  the  Convention.  103.  Act  turning  the  Con¬ 
vention  into  a  Parliament.  103.  Act  recognising  William 
and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen.  103.  Ascendency  of  the 
“  Club,”  104.  The  Act  of  Incapacitation  carried.  104.  Con¬ 
flict  between  the  Convention  and  the  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  Hamilton,  104.  The  Parliament  adjourned.  109. 

Convocation  ;  address  of  Parliament  to  William  III.  to 
summon,  34.  Appointed  to  meet,  141,  143.  The  clergy 
ill  affected  towards  King  William.  143.  Constitution  of 
the  Convocation.  145.  The  Convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  145.  The  two  Houses.  146.  Election  of  mem¬ 
bers,  146.  The  Convocation  meets,  147.  Beveridge's 
Latin  sermon.  147.  The  High  Church  party  a  majority 
in  the  Lower  House,  147.  The  King's  warrant  and  mes¬ 
sage.  14S.  Difference  between  the  two  Houses,  148.  Pre¬ 
sents  au  address  to  the  King.  148.  The  Lower  House 
proves  unmanageable,  14S.  Prorogued,  148. 149. 

Oonyngham,  8ir  Albert;  his  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  189.  His  seat  near  the  Boyne.  1S7.  189. 

Cork  ;  its  present  state  compared  with  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  53.  Visit  of  James  II.  to.  51. 
Besieged  by  Marlborough,  205.  The  Old  Fort.  205.  The 
Cathedral.  205.  The  Mall,  205.  Grafton  Street,  205. 
Capitulation  of  the  garrison.  205. 

Cornish.  Henry:  his  attainder  reversed,  115. 

Coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  36.  The  coronation 
medal,  36. 

Coronation  Oath;  discussion  on  the  bill  for  settling,  35. 
Revisal  of  the,  by  the  Convention  of  Scotland.  87. 

Corporation  Act ;  bill  for  repealing  the,  33.  The  debate 
adjourned  and  not  revived,  33. 

Corporation  Bill ;  introduced  into  the  Commons,  155. 
Saoheverell's  clause,  155.  Sir  Robert  Howard's  motion, 
156.  Tumultuous  debate  on  the  bill,  157.  The  odious 
clauses  lost,  157. 

Corruption,  parliamentary;  rise  and  progress  of,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  163. 

Corryarrick,  97,  9S. 

Cosmas  Atticus;  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  31. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
Bill.  35,  note. 

Council,  Privy :  the  first,  of  William  III.,  sworn  in,  5. 

Covenanters ;  disgust  of  rigid,  at  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
holidays  of  the  Church,  74.  The  Church  clergymen 
rabbled"  by  the  Covenanters.  74. 75.  Fears  of  the  elder 
Covenanters  respecting  the  proceedings  of  their  riotous 
brethren,  75.  Their  outrages  in  Glasgow,  75.  Their 
inflexible  pertinacity  of  principle,  SI.  They  threaten 
the  life  of  Viscount  Dundee.  82,  83.  Their  singularly 
savace  and  implacable  temper,  82.  The  Covenanters 
from  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  called  to  arms  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  >4.  Their  discontent  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Convention  had  decided  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  87.  Their  scruples  about  takiug  up  arms  for 
King  William,  102.  Their  deadly  hatred  of  Dundee,  102. 
Their  sufferings  at  his  hands,  102.  Determination  of  the 
majority  not  to  take  up  arms.  102. 

Coventry;  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  4. 

Crane;  bears  a  letter  from  James  to  the  Scottish  Conven¬ 
tion  S3.  Admitted  to  the  sitting,  S3. 

Crawford,  Kail  of;  appointed  President  of  the  Scottish 


Parliament.  SS.  His  rigid  Presbyterianism.  58.  Hi? 
character,  88.  Ilis  poverty.  55. 

Creaghts.  or  Rapps. rees.  of  Ulster.  203 

Cromwell.  Oliver;  his  position  in  the  government  com¬ 
pare*  with  that  of  a  Prime  Minister.  4.  His  *  i>d  ni  and 
lii-erality  respecting  the  freedom  of  trade  with  Scotland, 
76. 

sets  naf 

with  despat  hes  fr  m  England.  178.  1  1 

companion,  Fulb-r.  17 v  Arrested,  and  brought  to 
Whitehall.  178.  Brought  to  trial.  179.  151.  Found 
guilty.  1S1.  Yi<lted  by  Secretary  Nottingham  in  New¬ 
gate.  182.  Respited  for  a  week.  182.  Brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  he  furnishes  important  infor¬ 
mation.  «Si 

Cross,  Godfrey ;  executed  as  a  traitor,  21S. 

Cr  -s-s.  fiery,  in  S  Hand.  98. 

Crum.  Castle  of;  besieged  by  Viscount  Metro tcashel.  72. 

Cumberland,  Dukedom  of;  given  to  Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark.  36. 

Cunningham.  Colonel :  arrives  at  Londonderry  with  rein¬ 
forcements  for  the  garrison.  56.  Treacherously  dissua  >d 
by  the  governor.  Lundy,  from  landing.  56.  Sent  to  the 
Gate  House.  67. 

Cutts,  John:  commands  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  188. 

D'Alembert.  *26. 

Dalkeith.  Earl  of,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  Lady  Henrietta  Hyd*,  36.  c  te. 

Dalrymple.  family  of;  its  talents,  misfortunes  and  mis¬ 
deeds.  79. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair:  chief  adviser  of  William 
III.  on  Sc  tch  matters.  79.  Tales  told  of  him.  79.  His 
hi_rh  attainments  and-  station.  79.  Sketch  of  his  career, 
79.  His  letter  respecting  the  abo’ition  of  episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  86.  Appointed  President  of  the  Court 
Session.  88.  Jealousy  of  the  Club  at  his  prosperity  and 
power.  104.  Takes  his  place  as  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  113. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John:  his  services  rewarded  by  a  remission 
of  the  forfeiture  of  his  father's  estates,  79.  His  talents 
and  character.  79.  Frances  the  resolution  of  the  Scottish 
Convention  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  85.  Appointed 
a  Commissioner  to  carry  the  instrument  of  government 
of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London.  S7.  Appointed 
Lord  Advocate,  88.  Law  aimed  by  the  Club  at  his  father 
and  him.  104.  His  answer  to  the  asperity  of  Montgo¬ 
mery,  208. 

Daly ;  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas.  39. 
Offends  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  61. 

Danby.  Thomas,  Earl  of:  his  impeachment.  5.  Accepts 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  under  William  III..  5. 
Public  feeling  regarding  him.  5.  His  inveterate  enmity 
to  Halifax,  19.  He  withdraws  from  Court.  19  Created 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  37.  See  Caermarthen.  Mar¬ 
quess  of. 

Danish  mercenaries  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  13S. 
Dreaded  by  the  Irish.  188. 190.  191. 

Dartmouth.  George  I^egge.  Earl  of;  takes  the  Oath  of  Alle¬ 
giance  to  William  III..  10.  His  traitorous  conduct,  177. 
Joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy.  21S. 

Delamere.  Henry  Booth.  T^ord.  2.  Appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  7.  His  character.  20.  Hi«  jealousy 
of  Mordauut.  20.  Resigns  the  Chancellorship  f  the 
Exchequer.  162.  Created  Earl  of  Warrington,  162.  Hia 
bitter  complaints.  162. 

Dennis,  Saint,  battle  of;  reference  to,  S. 

De  Ruyter,  Admiral,  19. 

Derry.  See  Londonderry. 

Derry.  Walker.  Bishop  of.  See  Walker. 

Devonshire:  rising  in,  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  French.  197. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish.  Earl  of:  appointed  to  the 
High  Stewardship.  7.  His  attachment  to  the  liberties 
of  England,  7.  Absents  himself  from  Parliament  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  Test.  33.  Created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  36.  Case  of.  examined  by  tl.e 
House  of  Lords,  115.  The  sentence  of  the  King’s  Bench 
reversed.  115. 

Diarmid ;  the  children  of.  94.  95. 

Directory,  the.  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch.  208. 

Dispensing  power,  the.  1,50. 

Dissenters :  the  first  legal  indulgence  granted  to.  21. 
Their  gratitude  for  it,  2*2.  Leniency  with  which  tb^y 
were  regarded  by  Low  Churchmen.  23.  Peculiar  griev¬ 
ances  of  their  clergy.  25.  The  Act  of  Unit  rmiry.  25. 
The  Five  Mile  Act.  25.  The  Conventicle  Act.  25.  *Th«ir 
dread  and  aversion  of  Comprehension.  29.  Influence  of 
the  dissenting  minister  over  his  flock.  30.  Value  of  his 
position,  in  a  worldly  view,  compart'd  with  that  of  a 
chaplain  of  the  Church  of  England.  30.  Attempt  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Dissenters  from  the.  30. 

Division  lists  :  first  printed  and  circulated.  161. 

Dodwell,  Professor  Henry;  his  absurd  attempt*  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  deprivations  of  1559  and  those  of 
16S9,  31.  Included  In  the  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Irish 
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P 'h  ;i.  i  hri.v  .  i  It  »  util  dc;  his  "  Mt'uu'ift's  Originaux 
*nr  i.  "  uc  ot  1h  l\uir  vK*  Krt\ivrio  1.,  Koi  de  Frusso," 

quoted.  lb,  not*', 

Donegal :  the  Roman  Catholics  d<  Mated  .it,  6T. 

1  ,rs  his  position  at.  I''?. 

Dorset.  (  'harV>  $nc\>i'..o,  Ka  lot':  appointed  l.ord  Cham- 

Y.  8 

Dougli*.;  gi>  it  meeting  of  the  CWveuauters  in  the  parish 

church  x  f.  IU2, 

Du.  >  \  l  w  :  Master  of  tin'  Pluvnix.  assists  in  reliev¬ 
ing  Loud  ov’errv,  T'V 

D  .  :w  <  v  roaitmtnds  the  Scotch  Hoards  at  the 
battle  t  tin  R\vne,  1S$,  l  $9,  190. 

IX  \  r  ILnvy  Jcrmyn.  Lord;  accompanies  .lames  II.  to 
Ireland.  49  Kecelvos  Wiliam's  promise  of  pardon,  215. 
Dreg!  eda  port  -  t  'x  Its  condition  at  present  and  at  the 
tin'.o  :  the  Revolution,  is:.  Hold  by  James  ll  ,  lx$. 
Sum  ciders  to  tin  Knglbh  without  a  Mow,  192. 

:  tho  Protestants  make  a  stand  at,  4S. 

Drow-es,  river;  Irish  forces  encamped  on  tho.  fl 
Drvden,  .'  hn;  dct>*\*cd  from  tho  Laurvateship,  7.  S. 

i  with  nerv>l:y  by  tho  l<ord  Chamberlain  Dorset, 

G  8  8 

8  N 

Charles  u  a K»ut  p«*etr\.  lb.  Tho  origin  of  Dry  don's 
medal,  lb,  note.  His  dedication  to  tho  plav  of  Arthur, 

19$, 

DuMin:  TvreouuePx  motto  on  tho  Castle  flag.  4b.  Entry 
of  James  11.  into,  M.  Its  condition  at  tho  timo  of  tho 
Revolution,  51.  Its  prtKsont  graceful  and  stately  appear- 
a:nv.  52  W’rotclnxl  state  of  Dublin  Castle,  52.  Tho 
new  lui itdinp$  of  Tycoon  uei,  52  A  proclamation  issued 
O'mokin  ;  a  Parliament,  52.  Kaotions  at  the  Castle,  52. 
Alavni  of  at  tho  nows  from  tho  North,  7$.  The  French 
soldiers  billeted  on  Protestants  in  l,  ft.  Fearful  aglta- 
ti  'u  in,  on  the  new  s  of  the  landing  of  William,  l So. 
T:  ■  Protestants  Mrbiddeu  to  leave  their  homos  after 
inghitVl,  1  >«  The  ga<  s  and  public  buildings  crammed  i 
wnh  prisoners.  l$b.  Reports  in  tho  city  respecting  the  . 
Kittle  of  the  Bov  no.  19a.  Tho  evil  tidings  roach  tho 
oity.  PAN.  Arrival  of  James  and  tho  remnant  of  the  do 
Mab\l  army  198  Kvaouated  by  the  French  and  Irish 
trvops.  u> ;  v  provisional  go\  eminent  Mrmed  to  wel¬ 
come  King  William,  194k  William’s  entry  into  the 
clfw  194. 

Pir  I  n  Vniversitv  :  follow  s  and  scholars  ejected  from,  and 
allowed  as  a  favour  to  depart  in  safety,  6ft. 

Duinhe  W  is>vl;  Highland  title  of,  91. 
lhU.  .  pa-*  of:  .xvupu'd  by  tho  Irish,  190-192.  And  by 
the  army  of  William,  192, 

Dumont's  Corps  Universe!  Diplomatique.  8$,  note* 
Dmnanuou.  fort  of:  taken  bv  William  III  ,  200. 

Dunolad  the,  110  l IT. 

Dundalk  ;  Sohomherjt's  ontrenohmonts  near.  12$. 

Dundee.  .1.1  n  Hraham.  \  iscouut :  his  command  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  to'.'ps  stationed  near  WatMrd  to  oppose  the  Dutch, 
$5  His  cxuira  e  and  military  skill.  $0.  His  troops  dis¬ 
banded.  SO.  His  reception  by  James  U.  at  Whitehall.  » 
$0,  Creels  Wil  iam  at  St.  James's,  $0.  Absurd  story  I 
about  William  111.  and  Dundee.  $0.  note.  Ho  returns 
tx'  Scotland  under  an  escort  of  cavalry,  $1.  Prevails  on 
the  Duke  of  Cordon  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Kdlnbnrgh  for 
King  James,  si,  S2.  His  life  threatened  by  tho  Cove- 
r  W 

to  the  Convention  Mr  assistance,  $;k  His  flight  trotn 
l.dinbur  h  <,'»  si  Ills  fear  x'f  assassination.  s4  Siuv- 
C  'cd'x  In  raising  the  elans  hostile  t^'  the  v.'ampbells.  9$. 
Surprises  Perth,  and  makes  some  Whig  gentlemen  priso¬ 
ners.  9$.  His  difficulties  with  the  Highlanders.  99 
Causes  of  those  difhculties,  99- 100  Calls  a  Counell  of 
War  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  elans  to  submit  to  one 
(inumaud.  101  $up}vrt«a)  bv  the  l.owlaud  Louis,  Duu~  i 
fermline  and  Duukeld.  101 .  Ketires  to  his  country  seat  j 
in  Scotland.  97,  l  etter  fh'in  James  to  him  iutercepttxl.  ‘ 
97  Oulemi  to  be  am'stwl,  97.  Kst'ajxvs  to  the  oamp  i 
of  >! ...  (  KepjHvh.  9$  His  pta'p^sal  fvr  placing 

the  ch.ns  under  one  command  rfjw'tol  In  council,  101.  | 
Applies  tt'  King  James  for  assistance,  102.  The  assist¬ 
ance  promised.  102  i'he  war  susjxmded,  102.  IX'adly  i 
In; red  of  the  iVvennnters  for  Dundee,  102.  Summons  j 
the  ch.ns  for  an  expolition  to  Athol,  100,  S«ds  tv'rtb  for  J 
Athol.  100.  Joimxl  by  Cannon  with  the  Irish  foot.  100.  i 
A rrl '  '  it  ltlair  I'a^tle.  107.  Defeats  the  King's  tnx'ps 
at  Kd  locranl.ie,  107  Mi'rtally  wounded.  10$.  KlTect 
of  his  ilcath.  109.  His  burial  place,  109. 

Dm  inline.  James  Solon.  Karl  of.  supports  Dundee,  101. 
Duukeld.  attack  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  Caiueroniau 
regiment  at.  112. 

Duukeld.  James  Calloway.  Lord:  supports  Dundee,  101, 
Dunlop  the  Presbyterian  minister.  210. 

Dura.s,  Marshal:  his  doastatiou  of  the  Palatinate  8T. 
Durtcy.  !'  tn,  10, 

Hat:  h;  their  jov  an.l  festivities  on  the  accession  of  Wil¬ 
liam  111.,  1.  Favours  bestovrinl  on  those  who  sbvd 
highest  in  the  King's  esteem,  $.  The  Dutch  army  hi 
Vi)!*,  111.  ‘  10 


Kn gland  supprt  s*.  -  the  revolt  'f  the  s.  idi'raat  Ipswich, 
18.  Preference  f  W  illiam  111.  for  his  Dutch  favourites, 
1$.  Their  fidelity  to  him,  1$.  Dutch  soldiers  at  th« 
coronation  ot  W  i.liam  and  Mary,  80.  Unfavourable  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  them  by  the  Presbyterians.  $7,  nr.^ 
Their  murmurings  at  W  illiam’s  partiality  for  Kngland, 
181.  Ill  treated  by  Torrington  at  the  battle  of  licachy 
lK\ad.  1S8  Th.eir  braverv.  1>8.  I'he  Dutch  blues  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  1SS-191. 

Faster  Monday  ,  sitting  of  Parliament  on,  84. 
Kcolesiaslioal  polity  views  of  William  111.  resjHvting,  23L 
Opinions  of  the  Karl  of  Nottingham  concerning,  24. 
Kcclosir.' •  i,*al  Cununission;  one  issntxi.  141.  Their  pro* 
coed  lugs.  142, 

Kdinburgh:  state  of.  at  the  time  of  the  Kovolution,  75, 
The  Castle  held  by  the  Duke  of  Cordon  tor  James  1*M 
75.  The  College  of  Justice  disarm  themselves  on  W  if 
Ham's  prvvlamatum  being  issued,  7o.  Arrival  of  Covo- 
nanters  fVem  the  W  est.  75.  The  Bisln.p  of  Edinburgh 
officiates  at  the  Scottish  Convention.  $1.  The  Castle 
suiumoutxl  by  the  (.invention  to  surrvmder,  S2.  Refusal 
of  Cv>r\lon  to  submit  tx'  the  summons  xl  The  Karl  of 
Levon  x\alls  the  people  to  arms.  $4  Cordon  urged  bv  the 
Jaix'bites  t,' firx*  on  the  city  $4.  lie  refuses.  x-K  W  il¬ 
liam  and  Mary  proclaimed  in  Fdinburgh.  x5.  Forma- 
Don  0(  the  ••  C'ub."  v<  l  ;  >i.  -r.  Sur- 

render  of  the  Castle  to  King  W  iKiam's  uxx»ps,  108.  The 
sivssiou  of  Par'i.nmeut  at  Kdinburgh,  Hkt.  Panic  in 
Kdinburgh  at  the  news  cd'  the  battle  of  Killiecraukie, 

'  109.  Sittings  of  the  Courts  of  Justux*  mvmmenmi,  113. 

Kiand.  Lord:  his  deteui'o  of  his  fa  titer  Halifax  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  128. 

FJeotions.  Committee  of;  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Con¬ 
vention,  $2. 

Klicabeth,  C‘ueen:  the  schism  of  her  reign,  29.  ller  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  bishops,  81. 

Klliot,  the  Jacobite,  21$.  Arrested.  219. 

Fly.  liishop  of;  joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  21$, 

Fly  Cathedral,  18. 

Kmigration  of  the  Knglish  frvun  Ireland,  40. 

Fngland:  the  Toleration  Act  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar 
virtues  and  vivvs  of  Knglish  legislation,  2b.  The  practi¬ 
cal  element  always  prevails  in  the  Knglish  legislature, 
2b,  IVclarv's  war  against  France,  89  Disconteut  in 
Fngland  at  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  James  in  Ireland, 
52.  K fleet  pixxiuml  in  Fngland  at  the  news  of  the  per¬ 
secutions  in  Ireland,  bb.  Question  of  a  Union  between 
Kn gland  and  Kx>tland  raised.  7b,  Hatred  of  the  Knc- 
llsh  tor  the  Highlanders  in  1745,  92.  A  strange  reflux 
of  pub  ic  feeling  in  their  favour,  92.  Concludes  a  treaty 
w  ith  the  States  General.  131.  A  general  fast  ptwlaiiued, 

1  Ob.  Alarming  sy  mptoms  of  a  Jacobite  outbreak  in  the 
north  of  Fngland.  177-17$  Danger  of  invasion  and  in¬ 
surrection.  1x2.  fourville’s  fleet  in  the  Channel,  1$2. 
Knmce  smxvssful  on  land  and  at  sea,  1$4.  Alarm  of 
England,  i$4  Spirit  of  Um  nati  to,  i^-t.  Intipathy  of 
the  Knglish  to  the  French.  IS4.  19$.  Vttemptsof  Tour- 
ville  to  make  a  descent  on  Fngland,  19b,  The  country 
in  arms,  197. 

Knniskill-m ;  one  of  the  Principal  stronghold*  of  the  Kng* 
lishry  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  42.  Its  situation 
and  extent  at  that  period.  42  Its  boasted  Protestantism, 
42.  Its  determination  to  resist  Tyironuel's  two  regiments 
being  quartertnl  on  them,  42.  Its  arrangements  for  de¬ 
fence.  42.  Costs v us  Hamilton  apixnnted  governor  by 
his  townsmen.  42.  Sends  a  deputation  to  the  Farl  of 
Mount  joy .  44.  Operations  of  the  Irish  troops  against  the 
Fnniskilleners,  72.  Receives  assistance  from  Klrke,  72. 
Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Berry,  72.  De¬ 
feat  the  Irish  at  New  ton  Butler,  72  Actions  of  the  Kn- 
niskllleners,  b7.  Bravery  of  the  KunisklUen  dragoons, 
1$9.  Their  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  191. 
Kpisopacy  alxdisluxl  in  ScoUaml,  $b. 

Kpisvxqiaiians  of  Scotland;  their  complaints,'  212.  Their 
contempt  Mr  the  extreme  Presby  teriaus,  212.  Clergy, 
Scot  fish ;  l'resby  teriaus. 

Kqully  :  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  reflued  science,  7. 
Krne,  Lough,  42. 

Krtror,  w  rits  of,  11  b. 

Fjisex.  Arthur  Ca pel,  Karl  of;  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lorvis  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  114. 
Kstates  of  the  Realm;  their  annual  grant  resptxrtiug  the 
government  t'f  the  soldiery,  16. 

Kneharist ;  the  question  of  the  pasture  at  the,  discussed  by 
the  Fool esias deal  Commissioners,  142. 

Kuler,  26. 

Kustace;  his  Klldarv*  men,  59. 

KxeheqiU’r.  Court  of,  in  Ireland;  Stephen  Rice  appointed 
Chief  Barvm  of  the,  89.  Abuses  of.  under  Kiee.  89. 
Kxehtx}uer  Chamlx'r;  conuiation  feast  in  the,  8b. 

Exclusion  Bill ;  reference  to  the,  82. 

Kvertsen,  Admiral  of  the  Dutch  auxiliary  fleet:  joins  Tor* 
rington  at  $t.  Ibdeus.  1$2.  His  braxery  at  the  buttle  of 
Bench v  Head.  L$8.  Takes  the  part  ot  inuuvulor  at  the 
trial  of  Torrington,  21b. 

Farquharsons,  the.  theirarriv.il  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  Il(k 
Fas:,  public;  proclaimed  by  W  illiam  111.,  lob 
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Fens,  state  of  the,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  13. 
Their  population,  13. 

Ferguson.  Robert;  appointed  to  a  sinecure  in  the  excise,  8. 
His  seditious  character,  1(37.  His  services  rewarded  by 
government,  167.  Eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Jacobites, 
167.  Becomes  agent  between  James  and  Montgomery, 
206.  . 

Feversham ;  orders  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  army,  80. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
Bill.  35,  note.  His  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct  as 
counsel  against  Russell,  114.  Refusal  of  the  House  to 
hear  him,  114. 

Fitton.  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  his  charac¬ 
ter.  39.  His  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  39. 

Fitzwilliam,  John,  canon  of  Windsor ;  becomes  a  nonjuror, 
139.  His  intimacy  with  Lord  Russell,  139.  ■ 

Five  Mile  Act;  a  grievance  to  the  dissenting  clergy.  25. 

Fleet,  the  English;  naval  skirmish  between  the  English 
and  French  lieets,  60.  Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  183. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun ;  extract  from  his  work,  76, 
note.  His  erroneous  political  opinions,  89.  Joins  the 
Club,  89. 

Fleurus,  buttle  of,  184.  The  news  carried  to  William  in 
Ireland,  200. 

Foreign  affairs;  direction  of,  reserved  to  himself  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  5.  Sir  William  Temple,  5.  Ably  managed  by 
William,  21. 

Fort  William  at  Inverness  built,  207. 

Fowler.  Edward ;  appointed  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  141. 

Foyle,  river;  flocks  of  wild  swans  on  the,  42.  Bridge  over 
the,  43.  Lord  Galmoy’s  encampment  on  the,  59. 

Frampton.  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  becomes  a  nonjuror,  136. 

France;  European  coalition  against  her  ascendency,  5. 
Declares  war  against  the  States  General,  12.  Her  mili¬ 
tary  greatness  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  13,  14. 
A  formidable  euemy  at  the  accession  of  William  III,,  19. 
Formation  of  the  great  coalition  against,  37,  131.  War 
declared  against,  38.  Assistance  afforded  by  her  to  James 
II..  49.  Choice  of  a  French  ambassador  to  accompany 
James,  50.  Naval  skirmish  between  the  English  and 
Freuch  fleets,  60.  War  raging  all  round  her,  131.  Effect 
produced  in  France  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  194. 

Frankenthal,  plains  of;  devastated  by  Marshal  Duras,  37. 

Frazers,  the,  98.  Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair,  110. 

“  French  are  coming,”  the  cry,  184. 

French,  the;  their  mean  opinion  of  the  Irish  as  soldiers, 
201.  The  French  army  of  Lewis  XIV.  commanded  by 
Marshal  Ilumieres,  131.  Its  skirmish  with  the  Dutch 
and  English  at  Walcourt,  131. 

Friday,  Black,  32. 

Fuller.  William  (Jacobite  messenger);  his  early  life,  178. 
Sent  from  St.  Germains  with  Jacobite  despatches  to  Eng¬ 
land,  17S.  Betrays  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  178. 

Fyne,  Loch,  95. 

Gaels.  See  Highlanders. 

6 alley  slaves,  196.  197.  An  incident  related  of  one,  197. 

Galleys,  the  French,  196.  Character  of  their  crews,  196, 197. 

Galmoy,  Lord ;  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  65. 

Gardening;  a  favourite  amusement  of  William  III.,  17.  The 

•  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  17. 

Garry,  the  river.  105,  106. 

Garter,  the,  given  by  James  IT.  to  Lauzun,  49. 

George  II.;  nicknamed  the  Butcher.  92. 

George  IV.;  his  court  at  Ilolyrood,  93. 

George,  Princo  of  Denmark ;  created  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
36.  Offers  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland,  181.  Un- 
politely  treated  by  William,  1S1. 

George,  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  his  share  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  188,  189. 

Germanic  federation;  joins  the  great  coalition,  37.  Mani¬ 
festo  of,  declaring  war  against  France,  38. 

Germany,  Emperor  of;  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  States 
General,  131. 

Gibbons,  Grinling;  his  carvings  at  Hampton  Court,  17. 

Ginkell,  General ;  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  at  Ipswich,  13.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  1S8.  Accompanies  the  King  to  the  siege  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  202. 

Glasgow;  the  cathedral  attacked  by  the  Covenanters,  75. 
Extent  of  the  town,  76.  Archbishop  of,  85. 

Glengariff.  pass  of,  41. 

Glengarry  ;  his  quarrel  with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  207. 

Glengarry ;  its  state  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  com¬ 
pared  with  its  present  condition,  98. 

Glenroy.  Lake  of,  97. 

Gloucester.  William,  Duke  of  (son  of  the  Princess  Anne); 
his  birth  and  baptism,  119. 

Godnlphin,  Sidney:  nominated  Commissioner  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  7.  Ilis  usefulness,  7.  Ilated  by  his  colleagues,  20. 
His  superiority  over  them  in  financial  knowledge,  20. 
His  retirement  from  the  Treasury.  165. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver:  his  dislike  for  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  90.  Ilis  comparison 
of  Holland  with  Scotland.  90,  note. 

Gordon,  Duke  of;  prevailed  on  bv  Dundee  and  Balcarras 


to  hold  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  King  James,  81,  82 
His  communication  with  Duudee,  84.  Requested  by  the 
Jacobites  to  fire  on-  the  city,  84.  His  refusal,  84.  Be¬ 
sieged  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  103.  Polite  and 
facetious  messages  between  the  besiegers  and  the  be¬ 
sieged,  103.  Surrenders  the  Castle  to  William’s  troops, 
103. 

Gormanstown,  Lord;  his  part  in  the  siege  of  London¬ 
derry,  59. 

Government;  the  Whig  theory  of,  4.  The  first,  of  William 
III.,  5.  General  maladministration  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,  19.  Absurd  theory  of,  as  taught  by 
the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  134. 

Grace,  Act  of;  the,  of  William  III.  fbr  political  offences, 
173.  Distinctions  between  an  Act  of  Grace  and  an  Art 
of  Indemnity,  173.  The  Act  passed,  174. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of;  rumours  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  join  his  uncle  at  Saint  Germains,  10.  Takes 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  10.  Carries 
the  King’s  crown  at  the  coronation,  36.  Has  the 
colonelcy  of  the  First  Regimeut  of  Foot  Guards  conferred 
on  him  by  William,  204.  Accompanies  Marlborougl  cn 
his  expedition  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  204,  205.  Struck 
down  at  the  assault  on  Cork,  205. 

Grameis,  the  lost  epic  Latin  poem  of  Phillipps,  98,  note. 

Granard,  Lord:  one  of  the  Peeis  of  James’s  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment;  enters  his  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  63. 

Grants,  the,  98.  Join  Mackay.  99.  Their  territory  invaded 
by  the  Camerons,  101.  Join  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone 
against  the  Highlanders,  206. 

Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  15. 

Gwyn,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  33,  note. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  suspension  of  the,  15.  Sarcasm  and 
invective  caused  by  the  measure,  15. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward ;  his  impeachment  for  high  treason,  154. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  154. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his  part  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  William  and  Mary,  1.  Ilis  remark  on  the 
reactionary  feeling  of  the  people,  3.  Takes  charge  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  5.  Public  feeling  regarding  him,  6.  Declines 
the  offer  of  the  Great  Seal,  7.  Ilis  alarm  at  the  revolt 
of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  12.  Ilis  antipathy  to  Danby, 
20.  Load  of  public  business  imposed  on  him,  20.  Ilis 
distractions,  caused  by  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of 
his  subordinates,  20.  Not  in  the  list  of  promotions  at 
the  coronation,  37.  Ilis  cautious  policy.  37.  Calumnious 
accusation  brought  against  him,  44.  Attacked  by  Ilowe 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  Monmouth  in  the 
Lords,  122.  His  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  123.  Absolved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Commons,  123.  Retires  from  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  149.  Examined  by 
the  Murder  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  154. 
Defended  by  Seymour  in  the  Lower  House  against  the 
attacks  of  John  Hampden,  155.  Abatement  of  the 
animosity  of  the  House  aga.nst  him,  155.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Seal,  162.  His  retirement  from  public 
business  artfully  alluded  to  by  Dryden  in  the  dedication 
to  Arthur,  198. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  supported  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Scottish 
Convention,  81.  His  character,  81.  Elected  president 
of  the  Convention,  81.  His  fierce  address  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention,  84.  Declared  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Scotland.  88.  His  disconteut,  104.  His 
refusal  to  pass  the  Acts  of  the  Convention,  104.  Ilis 
false,  greedy  character,  207.  Saying  of  King  William 
respecting  him.  207.  His  indignation  at  the  passing  of 
the  clause  of  the  bill  for  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Scotland,  which  sanctioned  the  acts  of  the  West¬ 
ern  fanatics,  209. 

Hamilton,  Anthony;  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Newton  Butler,  72. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus;  appointed  governor  of  Enniskil¬ 
len,  42. 

Hamilton,  Richard;  his  foreign  military  service,  45.  Ilis 
distinguished  wit.  45.  Sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council, 
45.  Sent  to  negotiate  with  Tyrconnel.  45.  Ilis  perfidy, 
45,  46.  Ilis  march  into  Lister  with  an  army.  48.  Terror 
of  his  name,  48.  Marches  against  the  Protestants  of  the 
North,  51.  Rosen  and  Maumont  placed  over  his  head, 
55,  56.  Appointed  second  in  command  at  the  siege  of 
.Londonderry,  58.  Takes  the  chief  command  at  tne 
death  of  Maumont.  59.  Superseded  in  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  by  Count  Rosen,  68.  Rosen  recalled,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  again  assumes  the  chief  command,  69.  His  tricks 
and  lies  to  discourage  the  besieged,  69.  His  share  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  190, 191.  Wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
and  brought. before  William,  191. 

Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Andrew,  of  Enniskillen,  42,  ncte. 

Hampden,  John;  presides  at  a  committee  to  present  an 
address  to  William  III.  on  the  barbarities  of  Lewis 
France,  38.  Ilis  power  and  prosperity,  154.  Ilis  male¬ 
volence,  154.  His  disgraceful  appearance  before  the 
Murder  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  154,  155.  His 
bitter  speech  in  p,  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  155.  Excluded  from  the  new  House  of  Commons 
at  the  general  election  of  1690,  162. 
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Hampden,  Richard ;  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury.  7.  ilia  objections  to  Aaron  Simiii  as  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  8.  Appointed  Chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  165. 

Hampton  Court;  removal  of  the  Court  to,  17.  The  palace 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  17.  The  gardens  and  buildings  of 
William  III.,  17. 

Harbord,  William,  member  for  Launceston;  informs  the 
House  of  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  troops.  12. 

Hanots;  the  brokers  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  19. 
Hastings’s  regiment,  106.  Its  unbrokeu  order  at  Killie- 
craukie,  107,  108.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

’•  Hear,  he*,*,”  origin  of,  in  Parliament.  9-1  (J. 

Hearth  u.  noy,  or  chimney  tax;  its  unfairness,  11.  Abo¬ 
lished  at  the  request  of  William  III..  12. 

Hebrides;  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the,  94. 
Heidelberg;  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
U  uras,  37. 

Fleiusius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  21.  Causes  of 
the  aversion  with  which  he  regarded  Frauee,  21.  His 
correspondence  with  William  III.,  21.  Ilis  importance 
after  the  death  of  William,  21. 

Henderson,  Major;  takes  the  command  of  the  Cameron- 
iaus  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Cleland,  112.  Mortally 
wounded,  U2. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of  England;  appointed 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  6.  Ilis  services  to 
his  country,  6.  Skirmishes  with  the  French  fleet  in 
Ran  try  Bay,  60.  Yote  of  thanks  to  Herbert  passed,  60. 
Returns  with  his  squadron  to  Portsmouth,  130. 

Ilewson;  the  Scotch  fanatic  of  Londonderry,  58. 

Ili.-kcs,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester;  becomes  a  nonjuror, 
133.  Ilis  learning.  138.  Ilis  views  of  passive  obedience, 
138.  ILis  brother  John,  138.  His  bigotry,  138. 

Flickes,  John,  138. 

High  Church  party ;  the,  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  21. 
Origin  of  the  term,  21.  Tenderness  of  their  regard  for 
James  II.,  22.  Their  distaste  for  the  Articles,  29.  Their 
leaning  towards  Arminiatfism,  29.  Their  numerical 
strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  34.  The  High 
Church  clergy  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  132.  They  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  Low^  House  of  Convocation,  147.  Their 
refusal  to  deliberate  on  any  plan  of  comprehension,  148. 
High  Commission  Court.  3.  Its  decrees  every  where  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  nullities,  115. 

Highlands;  breaking  out  of  war  in  the.  89.  Their  state  at 
that  period,  89,  90.  Captain  Burt’s  descriptions  of  them, 
90.  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  opiuion  of  them,  90.  Hardships 
endured  by  travellers  in,  91.  The  politics  of  the  High¬ 
lands  not  understood  by  the  government,  99.  Viscount 
Tarbet.  99.  Smallness  of  the  sum  required  to  settle  the 
discontented,  99.  Poverty  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  99.  Mae- 
kay’s  indecisive  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  99.  The 
war  suspended,  102.  The  Cameronian  regiment  raised, 
102.  The  war  breaks  out  again,  105.  Shut  out  by  a 
chain  of  posts  from  the  Lowlands,  112.  The  war  re¬ 
commenced,  206.  Buchan  surprised,  aud  the  war  extin¬ 
guished,  206. 

Highlanders ;  their  characteristics  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  90-91.  Their  religion  at  that  period,  91. 
Their  dwellings,  91.  Their  virtues,  91.  Lofty  courtesy 
of  their  chiefs.  92.  Value  of  their  faculties  if  developed 
by  civilisation,  92.,  Contempt  of  the  Lowlanders  for 
them,  92.  The  poem  “How  the  first  llielandman  was 
made,”  92.  Their  complete  subjugation  in  1745,  92. 
Hatred  of  the  populace  of  London  for  the  very  sight  of 
the  tartan,  92.  Strange  reflux  of  feeling  in  England  in 
favour  of  the  Highlanders,  92.  Applause  given,  to  Celtic 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  93.  Peculiar  nature 
of  Jacobitism  in  the  Highlands,  93.  Tyranny  of  clan 
over  clan,  94.  Jealousy  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Camp- 
hells,  94.  The  battle  of  Inverlochy,  94.  The  Marquess 
Of  Argyle,  94.  Execution  of  his  son  Earl  Archibald,  94. 
Ilis  grandson,  95.  The  Stewarts  and  Macuaghtens,  95. 
Alarm  of  the  chieftains  at  the  restoration  of  the  power 
of  Argyle.  95,  et  seq.  The  Macleans,  the  Camerons,  and 
Lochiel.  95.  Insurrection  of  the  clans  hostile  to  the 
Campbells,  98.  The  gathering  at  Lochaber,  98.  Military 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  99,  et  seq.  Want,  of  har¬ 
mony  amongst  the  clans  wheu  under  one  command, 
100-101.  Quarrels  amongst  them,  101.  Their  conduct 
at  rhe  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  107.  Retire  to  the  Castle 
of  Blair,  109.  Arrival  of  re  nforcements  at  the  camp  at 
Blair,  110.  General  Cannon’s  difficulties,  110.  Their 
attack  on  the  Cameronian  regiment  at  Dunkeld  repulsed, 
110.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland  army,  112.  Surprised 
and  routed  at  Strathspey,  206. 

Highwaymen,  in  the  time  of  William  TIT.,  18. 

Ilill;  left  in  command  of  Foi  t  William  at  Inverness,  207. 
Hodges.  Colonel  Robert;  his  gallantry  at  the  skirmish  of 
Walcourt,  131. 

Holidays  of  the  Church,  ancient;  held  in  disgust  by  rigid 
Covenanters,  74. 

Hollaud;  rejoicings  in,  on  the  accession  of  William  III..  1. 
Expenses  of  her  expedition  under  William  TIT.  repaid 
1 6  her,  12.  War  declared  against  her  bv  France,  12. 
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The  Engli-h  contingent,  under  the  Count  Schornberg  12. 
Natural  resentment  of,  at  the  conduct  of  Torrington  to* 
wards  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Beachy  Head.  1S5.  A  special 
ambassador  sent  to  assuage  her  anger,  185. 

Holland  House:  the  temporary  residence  of  William,  and  # 
Mary,  18. 

Holt,  Sir  ^J^ilm ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’* 
Bench,  7.  Ilis  opiuion  respecting  the  revenue  of  Jarnei 
II..  11. 

Holy  rood  Palace.  93 
Ilondekoeter,  the  puiuter,  17. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  45  Preaches 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistauce,  43.  Withdraws  from  ths 
city,  58. 

Hounslow,  the  troops  at;  reviewed  by  Queen  Mary,  197. 
House  of  Commons;  the  Convention  turned  iuto  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,  9.  The  Convention  of  1660  compared  with  that 
of  1689,  9.  Discussion  on  the  bill  declaring  the  Conven¬ 
tion  a  Parliament,  9.  Passes  the  bill,  10.  The  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  10.  Power  of  the  House  over  the  sup]  lies, 

11.  Discussion  respecting  hearth  money,  11.  Passes  a 
grant  for  repaying  the  United  Provinces  the  expenses 
of  William’s  expedition,  12.  Alarm  respecting  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  Scottish  regiments  at  Ipswich.  12.  Passes 
the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  14.  Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  15.  Views  of  the  House  respecting  the  Sacramen¬ 
tal  Test.  33.  Leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Corporation  Act.  33.  The  debate  adjourned  and 
never  revived,  33.  Carries  a  clause  in  the  bill  for  set¬ 
tling  the  oaths  of  fealty  compelling  the  clergy  to  take 
the  oaths,  35.  Passes  the  bill  for  settling  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Oath,  35.  Its  address  to  the  King  on  th<-  barbari¬ 
ties  committed  by  Lewis  of  France  in  the  Palatinate,  33. 
Invectives  applied  to  him,  38.  Its  munificent  relief  af¬ 
forded  to  the  Protestant  fugitives  from  Ireland,  67. 
Brings  in  a  bill  for  reversing  the  sentence  on  Oates,  117. 
Conference  with  the  Lords,  117.  The  bill  dropped,  118. 
Remonstrance  sent  to  the  Lords  on  their  uncourteous 
behaviour  to  the  Commons,  118.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
passed.  118.  Rejection  of  an  amendment  of  the  Lords, 

118.  Disputes  respecting  the  Bill  of  Indemnity.  119.  The 
bill  ul lowed  to  drop,  119-120.  Resolution  of  the  House 
that  a  pardon  cannot  be  allowed  to  bar  a  parliamentary 
impeachment.  122.  Its  grant  to  Schornberg,  12 4.  Its  votes 
of  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland  and  against 
France,  150.  Inquiry  iuto  naval  abuses,  150.  Violence 
of  the  Whigs,  153.  Impeachments,  153.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  Bill  brought  in,  155.  Great  muster  of  both  parties 
for  discussing  the  bill,  157.  Tumultuous  debate,  157. 

The  two  obnoxious  clauses  lost,  157.  The  Indemnity 
Bill  brought  forward  again,  157.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  parliamentary  corruption  in  England,  163.  .Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  revenue.  167'.  Bill  for  declaring  all  the  acts 
of  the  late  Parliament  to  be  valid,  171.  The  Abjuration 
Bill,  172.  An  Act  of  Grace  read  and  passed,  173-174. 

The  Parliament  prorogued,  174.  Reassembled,  214.  A 
Bill  introduced,  appointing  Commissioners  to  examine 
and  state  the  public  accounts,  215.  The  Ways  and 
Means,  215.  A  bill  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  Iri-h 
rebels  brought  in  aud  passed,  215.  The  bill  withdrawn 
in  the  Lords,  215.  216. 

House  of  Lords;  visited  by  William  III.,  9.  WilliaA’s 
assent  to  the  bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament, 

10.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  10.  Discussion  respecting 
hearth  money.  11.  Passes  the  first  Mutiny  Rill,  14. 
Suspends  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  15.  The  valuable,  but 
neglected,  Archives  of  the  House,  28,  note.  Bill  tor 
settling  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  30.  31. 
Rejection  of  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sacramental 
Test,  33.  Debate  on  the  Comprehension  Rill.  33.  Dis¬ 
cussions  and  conferences  on  the  bill  for  settling  the  oaths 
of  fealty.  35.  Passes  the  bill  for  settling  the  Coronation 
Oath,  36.  Commits  Oates  to  the  Marshalsea  for  breach 
of  privilege,  1 10.  Takes  the  opinion  of  tiie  Judges  <  n. 
Oates’s  case,  116.  Refuses  to  reverse  his  'entence,  116. 

A  bill  brought  into  the  Commons  annulling  (he  sen¬ 
tence,  117.  The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Essex.  Hi.  Ko- 
verses  the  sentence  on  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  T15. 
Sentence  of  Titus  Oates  brought  before  it  by  writ  of 
error,  116.  Embarrassment  of  the  House.  117.  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  Commons,  117.  The  hill  dropped,  118. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  passed  by  the  Commons.  118.  The 
Lords’  amendment.  118.  Retirement  of  Halifax,  149. 

The  House  appoints  a  Committee  of  Murder.  164.  Rill 
introduced  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament 
to  be  valid,  171.  A  second  Abjuration  Rill  in  Reduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  173.  An  Act  of  Grace  read  and 
passed,  173-174.  The  Parliament  prorogued.  174.  Re¬ 
assembled,  214.  The  bill  for  confiscating  the  estates  of 
the  Irish  rebels  withdrawn,  215. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert;  his  noble  birth.  117.  Ilis  had  poetry, 

117.  Calls  the  attention  of  the  House  of  C<  mmons  to 
the  unjust  decision  of  the  Lords  reepeciing  iln  -enterne 
on  Oates,  117.  His  motion  on  the  Corporation  Rill,  150. 

Tlis  clause  lost  on  the  debate.  157. 

Howe,  John,  or  “Jack  Howe;”  appointed  Vice  Chamber 
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lain  to  (he  Queen,  8.  Ilis  singular  character,  8.  Pro¬ 
poses  to  send  the  Dutch  soldiers  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  the  Scotch  regiments  at  Ipswich,  12,  13.  His  advocacy 
of  Hung  measures  for  Ireland.  67.  His  intemperate 
motion  in  the  House,  121,  122.  His  attack  on  Caermar- 
then,  122.  And  on  Halifax,  122. 

Huguenots  in  exile  in  Holland;  their  joy  on  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  1.  Regiments  of,  Raised  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  accompany  Sehomberg  to  Ireland,  123.  Their 
conspiracy  at  Dundalk,  128.  Their  share  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  188,  190,  191. 

Iiumo,  Sir  L'  r-ick ;  his  character  after  his  return  from 
exile,  89.  Ho  joins  the  “Club”  in  Edinburgh,  89. 

Homier es,  Marshal;  his  army  near  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
180. 

Hyde,  Lady  Henrietta;  her  attendance  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  36.  Married  to  the  Earl  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  30,  note. 

Impeacnment,  parliamentary ;  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  im¬ 
peachment.  122. 

Indemnity,  Bill  of;  disputes  in  Parliament  about,  119. 
Suffered  to  drop,*  119.  Debates  on  the,  renewed,  157. 
The  mock  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  King  James,  158.  Dif¬ 
ference  between  an  Act  of  Indemnity  and  an  Act  of 
Grace,  173. 

Independents;  large  numbers  of.  at  the  period  of  the  Itevo- 
lutiou,  29.  Their  views  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
every  congregation  of  believers.  29. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  3.  Gratitude  of  the  Dissenters 
tor  the,  22. 

Inn  wee.  .t  XI. ;  his  death,  132.  His  strange  fate,  132.  Effect 
of  his  death,  132. 

Iuvorary  Castle,  94,  95,  96,  105. 

luverlochy,  battle  of,  94. 

Inverness;  founded  by  Saxons,  96.  Insolence  with  which 
tin?  burghers  were  treated  by  the  Macdonalds,  96,  97. 
The  town  threatened  by  Macdonald  of  Keppooh,  96. 
Settlement  ot  the  dispute,  98.  Fort  William  built  and 
garrisoned,  207. 

I n  vernessshire ;  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the,  94. 

lima,  island  of.  96. 

Ipswich;  revolt  of  the  Scottish  regiments  at,  12. 

Ireland;  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  39.  The 
civil  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Reman  Catholics,  39. 
Lord  Deputy  Tvrconnel.  39.  The  Courts  of  Justice,  39. 
The  Municipal  institutions,  39.  Boroughs,  39.  Alder- 
'  men  and  sheriffs,  40.  The  military  power  in  the  bunds 
of  the  Papists.  40.  Mutual  enmity  between  the  Englishry 
and  Irish ry,  40.  Panic  among  the  Englishry,  40.  Emi¬ 
gration  from  Ireland  to  England.  40.  An  illustration  of 
the  general  state  of  the  kingdom.  40,  41.  Infested  with 
wolves  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  41.  Musterings 
of  the  Englishry,  42.  Conduct  of  the  Enniskilleners.  42. 
Alarm  of  the  people  of  Londonderry,  43.  Effect  of  the 
news  of  the  Revolution  in.  44.  Mountjoy  sent  to  pacify 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster.  44.  William  I  II.  opens  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Tyrconnel.  44.  Tyrconnel  determines  to 
raise  the  Irish,  45.  Sends  secret  instructions  to  offer  Ire¬ 
land  to  (he  King  of  France,  40.  Arming  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  46.  Habits  of  the  Irish  peasant.  46.  Exhorta- 

•  tiona  of  the  priests  to  their  Hocks  to  prepare  for  battle 
with  the  Saxon,  40.  The  Irish  army,  40.  General  arm¬ 
ing,  46.  The  country  overrun  with  banditti,  40.  Bar¬ 
barity  and  filthiness  of  the  Rapparees,  47.  Landing  of 
James  at  Kinsale.  50.  His  entry  into  Dublin,  51.  The 
two  factious  at  the  Castle,  53-54.  James’s  journey  to 
Ulster,  54-55.  The  country  impoverished,  55.  London¬ 
derry  besieged.  58.  et  seq.  Character  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man  of  the  period  of  the  Devolution,  61.  A  Parliament 
convened  by  James  in  Dublin.  60.  Acts  passed  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Protestants,  62.  Ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  bigot  legislators.  62.  Distrust  of  the  Irish 
for  James.  63.  Issue  of  base  money,  64.  Cruel  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  65,  66.  Their  escape 
to  England,  07.  Alarm  in  Dublin  at  the  news  from 
Londonderry.  08.  The  siege  of  Londonderry  raised,  71. 
The  battle  of  Newton  Butler.  73.  Preparations  for  a 
campaign  in  Ireland,  125.  Landing  of  Sehomberg  in 
Ireland.  124-126.  State  of  the  country,  124-125.  Causes 
of  the  defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  Irish  troops,  125* 
Schomberg’s  operations,  120.  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  151. 
King  William  determines  to  go  himself  to  Ireland,  160. 
Preparations  in  England  for  the  first  war,  174, 175.  The 
administration  of  James  at  Dublin,  175.  Condition  of 
the  country  according  to  Lauzun,  170.  Its  state  along  the 
march  of  illiam  1 1 L,  187.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 
Flight  of  James  to  France,  193.  Surrender  of  Waterford 
to  William.  200.  The  Wish  army  collected  at  Limerick, 
200.  Discontent  of  the  French,  200.  Siege  of  Limerick, 
2u4.  William  returns  to  England,  ler.'iug  a  commission 
to  govern  Ireland,  20 1.  Marlborough’s  expedition  to 
the  south  of  I  reland.  Sails,  205.  Cork  taken,  205.  Kin- 
sale  surrenders.  205. 

Irish  Night,  the,  120. 

Islay,  the  abolo  of  Celtic  royalty,  96. 


Isles.  Lordship  of  the;  claimed  by  the  Macdonalds,  96. 

Jacobites;  their  struggles  against  the  hill  for  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament.  9.  10.  Their  agitation  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill.  10.  Their  spirit  broken  by  the  defer 
tion  of  Seymour,  10.  Many  of  them  arrested  and  cor 
fined,  15.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  15. 
Strong  feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  35.  Jacobite  lords  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  36.  Their  scurrility  and  sarcasm  on 
the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  36.  Extract,  from 
one  of  their  lampoons,  36,  note.  Difference  between 
English  and  Irish  Jacobitism,  52.  Jacobite  pamphlets 
in  favour  of  James,  66.  The  Jacobites  of  the  Scottish 
Convention,  81.  Their  determination  to  oppose  the  Es¬ 
tates  by  force,  83.  Their  designs  frustrated.  84.  Arri  ral 
of  the  Duke  of  Queeusberry  in  Edinburgh.  84.  They 
request  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  fire  on  Edinburgh.  84. 
His  refusal,  84.  Their  spirit  quelled, -84.  Peculiar  nature 
of  Jacobitism  in  the  Highlands,  93.  Their  disgust  at  the 
contents  of  the  letters  from  James  to  Dundee  and  Bal- 
carras,  97.  The  Duke  of  Gordou  surrenders  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  to  William’s  troops,  103.  Jacobite  imnu- 
tations  on  Marlborough.  131.  The  nonjurors,  133,  135. 

’Accessions  to  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite  party,  l«f. 
Their  hopes  from  William’s  journey  into  Ireland.  1*  7. 
Their  plans,  177.  Their  cause  betrayed  by  Fuller,  178. 
Their  dismay,  178.  Their  anxiety  at  the  trial  of  Crone. 
181.  Clarendon,  another  noted  member  of  their  party, 
arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  182.  Threatened  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  French.  184.  Dangers  of  the  Jacobites.  185. 
Character  of  the  Jacobite  press,  198.  Methods  of  distri¬ 
buting  their  productions,  198.  The  Jacobite  Form  of 
Prayer  and  Humiliation  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
198.  Jacobite  intrigues  with  Montgomery,  206.  Their 
army  routed  at  Strathspey,  206.  Forswear  themselves, 
207.  Find  themselves  in  a  minority,  207.  Their  rage, 
207.  Their  attack  on  that  clause  of  the  bill  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scotland,  which 
sanctioned  the  *,c<:s  of  the  Western  fauatics,  209.  Their 
coalition  v  'V  the  Club  dissolved,  210.  Letter  from 
Mary  of  Mouena  to  the  Club,  210.  Formation  of  a 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  217.  Meeting  of  the  leading  con¬ 
spirators,  218.  They  determine  to  send  Preston  to  St, 
Germains,  218.  Papers  entrusted  to  him,  218.  Informa* 
tion  of  the  plot  given  to  Caermartheu,  219.  Preston  and 
his  men  arrested.  220.  The.Jacobites  terror-stricken,  220. 

James  I.;  gives  the  site  of  Derry  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  42.  His  treatise  on  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  150. 

James  II  ;  reactionary  feeling  in  his  favour,  3.  This  feel¬ 
ing  extinguished  by  himself,  3-4.  Discussion  respecting 
his  revenue  while  on  the  throne,  10.  Amount  of  his 
revenue,  11.  His  civility’’  to  those  who  did  nctf  cross  him, 
16.  Maladministration  during  his  reign,  19.  Hiscorreo 
tion  of  some  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the  navy,  19.  His 
pusillanimity  and  dependence  on  France,  19.  Tender¬ 
ness  with  which  he  was  regarded  during  his  exile  by  the 
High  Church  party,  22.  His  piteous  appeals  to  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  38.  Places  the  civil  and  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Papists  in-  Ireland,  39-40.  Mountjoy 
and  Rice  sent  from  Tyrconnel  to  him.  46.  Causes  Mount- 
joy  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastile,  48.  He  determines  to  go 
to  Ireland,  49.  Assistance  afforded  to  him  bjr  Lewis,  49. 
Comforts  prepared  for  him  on  the  voyage.  49.  Pays  bis 
farewell  visit  to  Versailles,  49.  Sets  out  for  Brest.  49.  Ilis 
retinue,  49.  The  Count  of  Avaux  chosen  as  ambassador 
to  accompany  James  to  Ireland,  50.  Lands  at  Kinsale,  50. 
Learns  that  his  cause  is  prospering,  51.  Proceeds  to 
Cork.  51.  Tyrconnell  arrives  there,  51.  Leaves  Cork  for 
Dublin,  51.  Ilis  progress.  51.  Reaches  Dublin,  51.  Ilis 
entry  into  the  city,  52.  Holds  a  Privy  Council,  52.  I ssues 
a  proclamation  convoking  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  52 
Factions  at  Dublin  Castle,  52.  He  determines  to  go  1 
Ulster,  54.  Ilis  journey  to  Ulster,  54.  Reaches  Charle 
mont,  54.  Arrives  at  Omagh,  55.  Alarming  information 
reaches  him,  55.  lie  determines  to  proceed  to  London¬ 
derry,  55.  Approaches  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  and 
his  staff  fired  on,  57.  Summons  the  inhabitants  to  sur¬ 
render,  58.  Their  refusal,  58.  Returns  to  Dublin  and 
entrusts  the  siege  to  his  officers,  58.  Orders  a  To  Deum 
for  the  naval  skirmish  in  Ban  try  Bay,  60.  Meeting  of 
the  Parliament  of  James  in  Dublin,  60.  His  speech  from 
the  throne,  61.  Little  in  common  between  him  and  his 
Parliament,  62.  Permits  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  63.  Gives  his  reluctant  conseut  to  the  great  Ac* 
of  Attainder,  64.  Prorogues  the  Parliament,  65.  Effect 
produced  in  England  by  the  news  from  Ireland.  06.  67. 
James’s  alarm  at  the  news  from  Londonderry,  68.  Ilis 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  Count  Rosen,  69.  Siege  of 
Londonderry  raised,  71.  Battle  of  Newton  Butler.  72-73. 
Ilis  consternation,  73.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  held 
for  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gordou,  75.  Ills  agents  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Dundee  and  Balcarrus,  80.  Sends  a  letter  to  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  83.  Ilis  letter  read,  83.  Their  re.-o- 
lutions  that  he  had  forfeited  his  crown.  85.  Ilis  letters 
to  Dundee  and  Balcarras  intercepted,  97.  Application 
from  Dundee  for  assistance  in  the  Highlands,  102.  .James 
sunk  in  despondency  at  the  news  from  the  north  of  Ire* 
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land.  124.  Atrocious  advice  of  Avaux,  125.  Araux’s  I 
advice  r  jectecl,  1  '25.  James’s  prospects  bogin  to  brighten, 
125.  Dismisses  Melfort,  and  gives  the  seals  to  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  126.  Leaves  Dublin  to  encounter  Schomberg,  126. 
Collects  his  army  at  Drogheda.  127.  Advised  by  Rosen 
not  to  venture  a  battle,  127.  Draws  up  in  order  of  battle 
before  Sctaomherg’s  entrenchments  at  Dundalk.  127. 
Despatches  Sarsfield  with  a  division  to  Connaught.  1 29. 
Goes  into  winter  quarters,  129.  Dealings  of  some  of  the 
Whigs  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  167.  Shrewsbury 
and  Ferguson.  167.  James’s  administration  at  Dublin. 
175.  Scandalous  inefficiency  of  his  infantry.  175.  His 
fiscal  administration,  175.  Receives  succours  from 
France,  175,  176.  Plans  of  the  Rnglish  Jncohit.es.  177. 
Letter  from  I’cnn,  177.  Accepts  the  services  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  180.  William  lands  at  Carriekfergua.  1S5. 
James  sets  out  for  the  Irish  camp  near  Leinster.  1SH. 
Retreats  before  William’s  army.  187.  Reaches  the  valley 
of  the  Boyne.  187.  Pitches  his  tent  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  187.  Condition  and  number  of  his  army,  188.  His 
army  cut  to  pieces.  191.  Ilis  flight  to  Dublin.  192.  His 
ignoble  conduct,  192.  Loss  sustained  by  his  army,  192. 
Reaches  Dublin  Castle.  193.  Takes  leave  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin.  194.  Ilis  flight  to  France,  193.  Ilis  arrival 
and  reception  there,  195.  His  importunities  to  Lewis  to 
invade  England.  195,  196.  Contempt  of  the  French 
courtiers  for  him,  196.  Discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot, 
217-220. 

James's  Park.  St. .  16. 

jane.  King’s  Professor  of  Divinity;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  141.  IBs  political  apostasy  and  relapse. 
142,  Absents  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  142.  Elected  as  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  147.  His  oration  before  the  Upper  House, 
147 

Jefferson ;  his  code,  27.  . 

Jeffreys.  George,  Lord;  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tcfwer, 
120.  Sensible  of  his  peril,  120.  Exultation  of  the  mob 
at  his  downfall.  120.  His  disease  and  despondency,  120. 
His  drunkenness,  120.  The  Colchester  barrel,  120. 
Visited  by  John  Tutchin.  120.  And  by  Dean  Sharp  and 
Doctor  John  Scott,  120. 121.  His  death.  121.  Causes  of 
his  death,  121,  note.  His  insolence  and  cruelty  on  the 
trial  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  158. 

Jennings,  Fanny,  Lady  Tyrconnel,  193. 

Jerusalem  Chamber,  the,  142. 

jews :  proposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exact  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  them,  150. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel ;  his  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Charles 
Leslie,  137.  And  of  William  Law,  137,  note. 

Johnson,  Samuel ;  case  of.  114,  115.  Ilis  quarrel  with 
Burnet,  115. 

Johnston’s,  Saint;  skirmish  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Mackay’s  troops  at,  111. 

Jones  ( otherwise  Simpson):  his  Jacobite  intrigues,  206. 

Jourdain;  MollWs  reference  to,  50. 

J  udges :  appointment  of  the,  by  the  government  of  William 
111.,  7. 


Jura,  the  paps  of.  96. 

Justice,  College  of.  in  Edinburgh;  the  members  disarm 
themselves  on  William’s  proclamation  being  issued,  75. 

Juxon,  Bishop.  49. 

Keating,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas, 
39,  His  courageous  address  at  the  Wicklow  assizes  on 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Merry  Boys,  and  attempt,  to 
uphold  the  law,  47.  Dismissed  from  the  Council  Board 
bv  James,  52. 

Ken;  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wellk,  27.  Becomes  a  nonjuror, 
136.  His  Indecision,  136. 

Kcnmare,  town  of;  foundation  of  by  Sir  W.  Petty.  41.  Its 
isolation  at,  that  period.  41.  Its  manufactures  and  trade. 
41  Forays  committed  bv  the  Irishry.  41.  Reprisals  of 
the  people  of  Kenmare,  42.  They  act  as  an  independent 
commonwealth,  42.  Compelled  to  capitulate  to  a  large 
force,  and  suffered  to  embark  for  England,  48. 

Kenmore,  Lord ;  commands  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Killiecrankie,  106.  ,  .  , 

Kensington  House;  purchased  and  the  gardens  planted 

by  William  TIT  .  18.  ,  _  „ 

Kenpoch.  Colin  Macdonald,  of.  See  Macdonald,  Colin 

Kerry  beauties  of  the  southwestern  part  of.  41.  Little 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  41.  Its  wild  state, 

41,  note.  .  , 

Kettlewell.  John,  rector  of  Colcshtll ;  becomes  a  nonjuror, 
139.  Ilis  intimacy  with  Lord  Russell,  139, 

Kilkenny;  abandoned  by  the  Irish  troops  at  the  approach 
of  William,  200. 

Killarney,  Lakes  of.  41. 

Killiecrankie.  glen  of:  its  present  appearance,  105.  Its 
condition  at  the  time  of  William  111  10*  Occupied  by 

the  Williamite  troops.  106.  Battle  of  Killiecrankie  10, 
Effect  of  the  buttle,  109.  Compared  with  the  battle  of 
Newton  Butler.  109. 

King,  Doctor  William.  Doan  of  St.  Patrick  s:  his  sufferings. 
67.  CoumICed  to  prison  in  Dublin,  1S6.  W  elcomes  the 


King  to  Dublin.  194.  Preaches  before  the  King  in  St, 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  19 1. 

King’s  Bench,  Court  of;  its  sentence  on  Devonshire  re¬ 
versed,  and  declared  to  have  violated  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter,  115. 

King’s  Evil;  sneers  of  King  William  at  the  practice  of. 
touching  for,  144.  Ceremonies  of  touching,  144.  Popu¬ 
lar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  King’s  touch,  144. 

Kinsale;  James  lands  at,  50.  Capitulates  to  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  205. 

Kintyre,  96. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy;  appointed  to  command  a  force  for 
the  relief  of  Londonderry,  67.  Ilis  character,  67.  Ilia 
expedition  windbound  at  the  Isle  of  Man.  67.  Arrives 
in  Loch  Foyle,  68.  Considers  it  not  advisable  to  make 
any  attempt,  and  remains  inactive,  68.  Peremptorily 
ordered  to  relieve  the  garrison,  70.  Does  so,  and  the 
siege  is  raised,  70-71.  Invited  to  take  the  command,  71. 
His  conduct  disgusting  to  the  inhabitants,  71.  Sends 
arms  to  the  Enniskilleners,  72. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  becomes  a  nonjuror,  136. 

Lanarkshire;  the  Covenanters  from,  called  to  arms  in 
Edinburgh,  84. 

Lanier,  Sir  John;  commands  the  Queen’s  regiment  of 
horse  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Lansdowne,  Lord;  takes  the  command  of  the  army  foi 
repelling  the  French  invaders,  197.  Ilis  military  expe¬ 
rience,  197. 

Latin;  the  bad,  of  the  "Roman  Catholic  services.  143. 

Latitudinarians;  their  objections  to  the  Easter  holidays, 
34. 

Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of;  a  favourite,  with  James  II., 
49.  Hated  by  Louvois,  49.  Ilis  ambition,  49.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Irish  forces  in  Ireland, 
176.  Lands  in  Ireland,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in 
the  castle,  176.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
189, 190.  Reaches  Dublin.  193.  Marches  out  of  Dublin, 
193.  Retires  to  Limerick,  200.  Ilis  opinion  that  Lime¬ 
rick  cannot  be  defended,  200.  Ilis  impatience  to  get 
away  from  Ireland,  200.  Retires  to  Galway,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Limerick,  201,  202.  Goes  with  Tyc¬ 
oon  n  el  to  France,  204. 

Law,  William;  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion  of  him  as  a  reasoner, 
137,  note. 

Lawers,  Den,  108. 

Laws  of  England;  the  peculiar  virtues  and  vices  of  our 
legislation.  26.  The  practical  element  always  predo¬ 
minates  over  the  speculative,  26. 

Leadenhall  Market,  30. 

Leake,  Captain  John  (afterwards  Admiral);  assists  in  re¬ 
lieving  Londonderry,  70. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  35, 
note. 

Leinster;  lawlessness  of  the  Merry  Boys  of,  47. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria;  joins  the  coalition 
against  France,  37.  Accused  by  Lewis  XIV.  of  leaguing 
with  heretics,  38.  Extract  from  the  answer  of  Leopold, 
38,  note. 

Leo  X. ;  reference  to,  29. 

Leslie,  Charles ;  his  abilities  and  character,  137.  Becomes 
a  nonjuror,  137. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of;  hears  a  letter  from  William  ITT.  to 
the  Scotch  Convention,  80.  Calls  the  people  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  arms,  84.  Commands  the  King's  Own  Bor¬ 
derers  at  Killiecrankie,  106,  107.  Ilis  gallantry.  108. 

Lewis  XT V..  King  of  France;  great  coalition  against  him, 
37.  His*devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  37-38.  Ilis  mar¬ 
riage  with  Frances  de  Maintenon,  38.  Spares  Treves  at 
her  entreaty,  38.  His  accusations  against  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Spain,  38.  Leagues  himself 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  38.  War  declared  against 
him  by  the  coalition,  38,  39.  Ilis  unwillingness  to  assist 
James  IT.  with  an  army.  48.  49  Ilis  sentiments  respect¬ 
ing  James's  character.  49.  Furnishes  James  with  assist¬ 
ance,  49.  Ilis  farewell  visit  to  James  at  St.  Germains, 
49.  His  joy  at  the  death  of  Innocent  XL,  132.  Sends  an 
ambassador  of  high  rank  to  Rome.  132.  Failure  of  hi 
schemes  there.  132.  Sends  an  old  piece  of  bras*  <»rdnam  e 
to  Dublin  to  be  coined  into  crowns  and  shillings.  176. 
Forwards  an  auxiliary  force  from  France  to  Ireland, 
175.  His  error  in  the  choice  of  a  general,  176.  Re  eh  *  h 
James  after  his  flight  from  Ireland.  195.  Import  urn-! 
by  James  to  invade  England,  195.  Ilis  admiral.  Tmir- 
ville,  attempts  a  descent,  196.  Burnt  in  effigy  in  Covent 
Garden,  204. 

Lewis  of  Baden,  Prince;  his  victories  over  the  Turks 
beyond  the  Danube,  131. 

Lieutenancy,  Commissions  of;  changes  effected  in.  166. 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  changes  in, 
171, 

Limerick;  occupied  by  the  Irish  troops  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  200.  Their  determination  to  hold  it,  201. 
The  command  given  to  Boisseleau.  201.  Aspect  of  tl  e 
town  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  202.  Its  presm  t 
importance,  202.  The  old  castle,  202.  Arrival  cf  R 
dearg  O’Dounel,  203.  The  besiegers  repulsed,  2u3.  The 
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siege  raised,  203.  204.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  appointed 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Irish  army,  204. 

Lisburn :  migration  of  the  people  of,  to  Antrim,  48. 

Lisle.  Alice;  her  attainder  reversed,  115.  Assassination 
of  her  husband,  152. 

Lisle.  John  (husband  of  Alice  Lisle);  his  refuge  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  152.  Assassinated,  152. 

Literature;  character  of  the  Jacobite,  of  England,  167. 

Liturgy  :  proposal  by  the  Comprehension  Bill  for  an  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commission  to  revise  the  Liturgy  and  Canons, 
34.  Discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting,  34. 
The  English  Liturgy  compared  with  the  Latin,  143.  Al¬ 
tered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  143. 

Livingstone.  Sir  Thomas  (governor  of  Inverness) ;  surprises 
and  routs  the  Highlanders  at  Strathspey,  206. 

I  foyd.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  carries  the  paten  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  and  Mary,  36. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  declares  himself  a  nonjuror, 
136. 

Lobb,  Stephen;  his  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  the  seven 
bishops.  22. 

Lochaber;  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  98. 

Loehiel.  See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Loch  buy:  the  Macleans  of,  98. 

Locke,  John;  dedicates  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  165. 

Lockhart,  Lord  President;  murder  of,  86. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William;  appointed  Solicitor  General  of 
Scotland.  88. 

Long,  Thomas;  his  Vox  Cleri,  148. 

Londeriad.  the,  52,  note. 

London;  its  loyalty  to  William  and  Mary,  1.  Proclamation 
of  the  new  King  and  Queen. in,  1.  Its  filth  at  the  time 
of  William  III.,  17.  Highwaymen  and  scourers,  in  the 
outskirts  of,  17.  The  site  of  Derry  given  by  James  I.  to 
the  Corporation  of,  42.  Sorrow  and  alarm  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners  at  the  news  of  the  landing  of  James  II.  in  Ire¬ 
land.  52.  Hatred  of  the  Londoners  for  the  Highlanders 
in  1740,  92.  News  of  the  successes  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  123.  Reception  given  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  companies  to  the  Reverend  George  Walker,  151. 
Excitement  in,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
general  election,  161.  The  citizens  return  four  Tories 
for  the  City,  161.  Agitated  state  of  the  City,  166.  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  a  general  fast  in,  166.  Alarm  at  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  184.  Joyful  news  from 
Ireland.  185.  Effect  produced  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  195.  Its  joyful  reception  of  the  King  on 
his  return  from  Ireland,  204. 

Loudon  Gazette;  its  lying  statements,  129,  note. 

Londonderry;  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
English rv  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  42.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Derry.  42.  The  site  and  six 
thousand  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  given  by  James  I. 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  42.  Foundation  of  the 
new  city  of  Londonderry,  42.  The  cathedral.  42.  The 
bishop’s  palace.  42.  The  new  houses.  43.  The  city  walls, 
43.  The  inhabitants  all  Protestants  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  43.  Besieged  in  1641,  43.  Its  prosperity,  43. 
Alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  43.  Arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  to  occupy  the  city,  43.  Doctrine  of  nonresistance 
preached  by  the  bishop,  43.  Low  character  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  43.  The  thirteen  Scottish  apprentices, 
43.  The  city  gates  closed  against  the  King’s  troops,  -To. 
James  Morrison,  43.  Retreat  of  the  troops,  43.  A  small 
garrison  of  Mountjoy’s  regiment  left  in  the  city  under 
Robert  Lundy,  44.  Lundy  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary,  48.  Confirmed  by 
them  iu  his  office  of  governor,  48.  All  the  Protestants 
of  the  neighbourhood  crowd  into  the  town.  48.  The  fall 
of  the  city  expected,  56.  Lundy  considers  resistance 
hopeless.  56.  Arrival  of  succours  from  England,  50. 
Treachery  of  Lundy,  56.  The  citizens  resolve  to  defend 
:  56.  Their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
governor.  56.  A  tumultuous  cojincil  of  the  inhabitants 
call-  d.  57.  The  people  called  to  arms,  57.  Major  Henry 
Baker.  Captain  Adam  Murray,  and  the.  Reverend  George 
"Walker.  57.  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  LondoTi- 
derry  5< .  Two  governors  elected,  and  the  people  divided 
info  regiments.  58.  Frequent  preaching  and  praying,  58. 
Remarkable  aspects  of  the  cathedral.  58.  Summons  from 
James  to  surrender,  58.  Refusal  to  do  so.  58.  Commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege,  58.  The  assault  at  Windmill  Hill.  59. 
The  siege  turned  into  a  blockade,  59.  A  boom  placed 
across  the  ■stream,  60.  Interest  excited  in  England  in 
tile  sie_e.  67 .  Distress  of  the  inhabitants,  66, 68.  Hunger 
and  pestilence,  68.  Cruelty  of  Count  Rosen,  68.  Rosen 
recalled  by  King  Janies,  69.  Attempt,  at  negotiation.  69. 
Extreme  famine  in  the  city,  69.  Walker  unjustly  sus¬ 
pected  of  concealing  food.  69.  “The  fat  man  in  London¬ 
derry.  (0.  Kirke  ordered  to  relieve  the  garrison.  70. 
Attack  on  -the  boom.  70.  The  boom  gives  way.  70.  The 
garrison  relieved,  70.  The  siege  raised,  71.  Loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  71.  Kirke  in¬ 
vited  to  take  the  command.  71.  Large  quantities  of  pro¬ 
visions  landed  from  the  fleet.  71.  Letter  from  William 
III.,  acknowledging  his  grateful  thanks  to  the  defenders, 


71.  Pride  of  the  inhal  Rants  . n  their  city  as  a  trophy  ol 
the  bravery  of  their  forefathers,  71.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  the  Commons  to  the  widows  aud  or¬ 
phans  of  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  152. 

Loo.  the  palace  of,  17. 

Lords.  See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  of  the  Articles  of  the  Scotch  Parliaments,  84. 

Lorn;  ravaged  by  the  men  of  Athol.  105. 

Lorraine,  Charles,  Duke  of;  drives  the  French  out  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  takes  Mentz,  131.  His  death,  214.  A 
great  loss  to  the  coalition,  214. 

Lotbians,  the,  76. 

Loughbrickland ;  rendezvous  of  the  Protestant  forces  at, 
186. 

Louvois.  chief  military  adviser  of  Lewis  XIV.,  37.  Ills 
character.  37.  His  diabolical  plan  of  devastating  the 
Palatinate,  37.  Regarded  by  Madame  de  Maintenou  as 
her  enemy,  38.  Advises  his  master  not  to  assist  James 
II.  with  troops.  49.  His  hatred  of  Lauzun,  49.  Ilia 
views  respecting  Ireland,  54. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  2. 

Lowlanders;  their  contempt  for  Highlanders,  92. 

Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  their  state,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Highlanders  at  Dunkeld.  112. 

Low  Church  party;  the,  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  21 
Origin  of  the  appellation,  21.  Their  views  respecting 
James  II.  ffnd  William  III.,  22.  Desire  of  Low  Church¬ 
men  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  77.  Their 
minority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  147. 

Lowther,  Sir  John :  appointed  to  a  Commissioners!]  ip  of 
the  Admiralty,  7.  Deputed  to  carry  the  thanks  of  the 
Tories  to  King  William,  161.  Appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  162.  His  abilities  aud  influence,  163. 
His  connection  with  Caermarthen,  163.  Not  well  suited 
for  his  post,  163.  Moves  the  grant  of  the  excise  and 
customs’  duties  to  the  King  for  life,  168. 

Ludlow,  Edmund;  his  early  life,  152.  His  vigorous  old 
age,  .152.  His  refuge  at  Geneva,  152.  His  arrival  in 
London  after  the  Revolution,  153.  Horror  of  the  people 
at  the  regicide  appearing  amongst  them,  153.  Proclama¬ 
tion  issued  for  his  apprehension,  153.  His  escape  tc 
Switzerland,  153.  His  house  and  burialplace,  153. 

Lundy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert;  left  by  Mouutjoy  to 
garrison  Londonderry.  44.  Ilis  treachery,  56.  Consider! 
resistance  hopeless,  56.  Makes  his  escape  from  the  city 
by  night,  57.  Ills  memory  held  in  execration  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  57.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  67.  Annually 
executed  in  effigy  by  the  people  of  Londonderry,  71. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Ilenrv;  returned  for  Carlow  to  the  Dub 
lin  Parliament  of  James  IT.,  60. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon  ;  returned  for  Dublin  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  James  IT.,  60.  His  part  iu  the  great  Ad 
of  Attainder,  64.  Allows  the  ejected  fellows  and  scholar* 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  depart  in  safety.  66. 

Luttrell.  Narcissus ;  his  MS.  Diary  in  All  Souls’  College 
1,  note. 

Luxemburg,  Duke  of;  defeats  Waldqck  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  184,  200. 

Macarthy,  Lieutenant  General ;  bis  reduction  of  Bandon, 
48.  Receives  James  II.  at  Cork,  51.  His  part  in  the 
operations  against  the  Enniskilleners,  72.  Rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcasbel,  72.  See  Mount* 
cashel. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of;  his  opposition  to  the  Abjuration 
Bill,  173.  His  answer  iu  the  House  to  Marlborough, 
173. 

Mac  Callum  More;  his  unscrupulous  ambition,  94,  96. 

Macdonald  of  GleDgarrv;  his  personal  dignity,  9S.  Ilis 
position  on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie,  107. 

Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Keppoeh ;  his  lawless  practices,  97. 
Ilis  mountain  fastnesses,  97.  Proclaimed  a  rebel  and 
attacked  by  the  King’s  troops,  whom  he  defeats,  97. 
Wastes  the  lands  of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  threatens 
Inverness,  97.  Appearance  of  Dundee  in  Keppoch's 
camp.  98.  The  dispute  with  Inverness  settled  by  Dun¬ 
dee’s  intervention,  98.  Greets  the  standard  of  Dundee, 
98. 

Macdonalds;  power  of  the  clan  of  the.  94.  Their  claim  to 
the  Lordship  of  the  Isles,  96.  Thei^  feud  with  the  Mack* 
intoshes.  96.  Their  insolence  to  the  people  of  Inverness, 
96.  Their  muster  at  the  gathering  of  Lochaber,  98 
Quarrels  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  with  the  Came¬ 
rons,  99.  Their  position  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie, 
107.  Macdonald  of  Sleat  quits  the  Highland  camp,  111. 

Macgregors;  terrible  example  made  of  the.  94,  95. 

Mackay,  Andrew,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  85.  Appointed 
General  by  the  Scottish  Convention.  85.  His  indecisive 
campaign  in  the  Highlands,  99.  Withdraws  from  the 
hill  country,  and  the  war  suspended,  102.  Urges  the 
ministers  at  Edinburgh  to  give  him  the  means  of  con¬ 
structing  a  chain  of  forts  among  the  Grampians,  102. 
Hastens  to  assist  the  besiegers  of  Blair  Castle,  106.  Oc¬ 
cupies  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie.  106.  Defeated  by  the 
Highlanders  at  Killiecrankie.  107.  Retreats  across  the 
mountains,  108.  TIi<  Irving  situation,  108.  Ilis  troops 
i  r^T reshed  at  Woems  Castle,  108.  Reaches  Castle  Drum- 

|  mond  and  Stirling,  109.  Restores  order  amongst  the 
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remains  of  his  army,  110.  Ilis  improvement  of  the  I 
bayonet,  110-111.  Kouts  the  Robertsons  at  Saint  John-  | 
stone's,  111.  Ills  advice  disregarded  by  the  Scotch 
Ministers,  111.  The  consequeuces.  Ill,  112.  Takes  the 
Castle  of  Blair,  112.  Ilis  unopposed  march  from  Perth 
to  Inverness,  207.  Constructs  and  garrisons  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  207. 

Ma  kuvs,  the,  98.  Join  General  Mackay  and  the  King’s 
troops,  99. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate;  his  resignation,  79. 
Ilis  life  threatened  by  the  Covenanters,  83.  Applies  to 
the  House  for  protection,  83. 

Mackenzies,  the,  98. 

Mackintoshes;  origin  of  their  name,  96.  Their  feud  with 
the  clan  of  Macdonald,  96.  Origin  of  the  dispute,  96. 
Their  friendship  with  the  burghers  of  Inverness,  97. 
Their  lands  wa>ted  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch.  97.  Their 
refusal  to  join  the  banner  of  Dundee  with  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  98. 

Maclean  of  Lochbuy ;  masters  his  clan  at  the  gathering  of 
Lochaber,  98. 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  of  Duart,  98. 

Macleans;  their  oppressions  at  the  hands  of  the  Campbells. 
95.  Offer  their  assistance  to  James,  05.  Gathering  of 
the  Macleans  of  Mull,  at  Lochaber,  98.  Muster  of  the, 
of  Lochbuy.  9S>  Their  position  on  the  field  of  Killie- 
crankie,  lu7. 

Macleods,  the.  98. 

Macnaghten  of  Macnaghten ;  musters  his  clan  at  Loch¬ 
aber,  98. 

Maenaghteus;  their  alarm  at  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  95. 

Macphersons,  the,  98.  Their  arrival  at  the  camp  at 
Blair.  110. 

Magdalene  College,  3. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de:  her  early  life,  38.  Her  character, 
38.  Her  marriage  with  Lewis  XI Y.  of  France,  38.  In¬ 
tercedes  for  the  city  of  Treves,  38.  Her  enmity  towards 
I^ouvois,  38. 

Mallow ;  muster  of  -the  Englishry  at,  42.  The  Protestants 
driven  out  from,  47. 

Manheim;  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Duras,  37. 

Mantegna,  Andrea;  his  Triumphs  at  Hampton  Court,  18, 
note. 

Marlborough,  John,  Baron  (afterwards  Duke);  commands 
an  English  brigade  under  Prince  Waldeck,  131.  Impu¬ 
tations  thrown  on  him,  131.  Ilis  love  ot  lucre.  132. 
Opiuion  of  foreigners  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Princess  Anne,  169.  Power  of  his  Countess  over 
him,  169.  Ilis  greed  of  gain,  169.  Boundless  influence 
of  him  and  the  Countess  over  the  Princess  Anne,  169, 
170.  Marks  of  favour  bestowed  on  him  by  William,  171. 
Supports  the  Abjuration  Bill.  173.  Appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  in  England  during  the  stay  of  W  illiam 
in  Ireland,  180.  Proposes  a  plan  for  reducing  Cork  and 
Kinsale.  200.  Ordered  by  the  King  to  execute  his  plan, 
200.  Sails  for  the  south  of  Ireland,  204.  His  dispute 
with  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  204,  205.  The  dispute  ac¬ 
commodated,  205.  He  takes  Cork,  205.  Compels  Kinsale 
to  capitulates  205.  Returns  to  England,  205.  Graciously 
received  by  the  King,  205. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Countess  of;  fondness  of  the  Princess 
Anne  for  her,  169.  Their  singular  relationship,  169.  Her 
power  over  her  husband,  169.  Her  parsimony,  169.  Her 
hatred  of  all  related  to  the  Princess,  170.  Forms  a  Prin¬ 
cess’s  party  in  Parliament,  170.  Shrewsbury  sent  to 
wait  on  the  Countess,  170.  Scandalous  reports  respecting 
him  and  the  Countess,  170.  She  obtains  a  pension  from 
the  Princess  Anne,  170. 

Marshalsea  Prison,  the,  116. 

Mary,  Queen ;  proclaimed,  1.  ner  popularity  with  her  sub¬ 
jects,  16.  ller  personal  appearance  and  character,  16. 
Her  dislike  of  evil  speaking.  17.  Her  amiable  conduct, 
17.  Iler  coronation,  36.  Inaugurated  like  a  King,  36. 
Her  munificent  relief  to  the  fugitive  Protestants  from 
Ireland,  67.  Proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  85.  Accepts  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  87.  Not  on  good  terms  with  the 
Princess  Anue,  168.  Iler  annoyance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess,  170.  Her  resentment  agaiust  Lady  Marl- 
borough,  170.  Her  renewal  of  terms  of  friendship  with 
Ann<-.  170.  The  Queen  appointed  to  administer  the 
government  during  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland. 
174.  Her  agonies  at  his  departure,  179.  Her  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  182.  Signs  the  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Clarendon  aud  other  noted  Jacobites, 
182.  Her  distress  at  the  news  from  Ireland,  195.  Her 
tender  letter  to  William,  195.  Iler  anxiety  lor  both  her 
husband  aud  her  father,  195.  England  threatened  with 
a  French  invasion,  196.  The  whole  kingdom  in  arms,  196, 
197.  Mary  reviews  the  troops  at  llouuslow,  197.  Her 
letter  to  William  respecting  the  plans  of  Marlborough 
for  reducing  Cork  and  Kinsale,  200.  W  illiam  s  return  to 
England,  204.  .  ,  _  .  .  .  . 

Aluumont;  appointed  to  the  Lieutenant  Generalship  in  the 
French  ci  mtingent,  49.  Entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  58.  Shot  dead  at  the  head  of 


his  cavalry,  59.  Ilis  sword  preserved  ii  London <)  erry  as 
a  trophy,  71. 

Maynard,  Sir  John;  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  7.  Ilis  statesmanlike  view  of  the  bill  for  declaring 
the  Convention  a  Parliament,  10.  Opposes  the  intem¬ 
perate  motion  of  Howe,  123. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal.  15. 

M’Cormick,  Captain  William,  of  Enniskillen,  42,  note. 

Meath;  incursion  of  the  Enniskilleners  into,  67. 

Melfort,  John  Lord;  accompanies  James  II.  to  Ireland,  49. 
Odious  to  the  people  of  England,  49.  A  favourite  with 
James,  49.  Disliked  by  the  Count  of  Avaux.  54.  Advises 
King  James  to  set  out  for  Ulster,  54.  Held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  by  the  Scotch  Estates,  83.  His  letters  to  Dundee 
and  Balcarras  intercepted.  97.  Ilis  letter  to  Mary  of 
Modena,  194.  Dismissed  from  office  and  sent  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  for  assistance  for  James,  126. 

Melloniere,  La;  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Huguenot 
regiment  under  Schomberg,  124. 

Melville,  George,  Lord:  his  connections  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Leslie,  80.  Ilis  part  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  80.  His  approval  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  80.  Sent  by  William  Ill.  to  Edinburgh  ns 
agent  to  the  Presbyterians,  80.  His  son,  the  Earl  of 
Leveu,  80.  Presents  himself  at  the  Scottish  Convention, 
81.  Appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Scotland.  88. 
Fixes  his  residence  at  the  English  Court.  88.  Appointed 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland,  207.  Ilis  charac¬ 
ter  and  abilities,  207.  Repeals  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in 
Scotland,  208. 

Mentz ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  Duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  131. 

Merry  Boys,  the,  of  Leinster,  47,  51. 

Mildmay,  (5blonel,  member  for  Essex;  bis  proposal  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  13. 

Militia;  the,  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  13. 

Ministers;  the,  of  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts, 
See  Ministry. 

Ministry ;  what  is  now  called  a.  not  known  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  William  III.,  4.  Distinction  between 
ministers  and  a  ministry,  4.  A  Prime  Minister  hateful 
in  former  times  to  Englishmen,  4. 

Mitchelbourne,  Colonel  John;  appointed  governor  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  68.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  1S8. 

Modena.  Mary  of;  her  letter  to  the  Club  of  Edinburgh,  210. 

Money;  issue  of  base,  by  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  64.  Allu 
sion  to  Wood’s  patent,  64. 

Monmouth,  Earl  of;  Mordaunt  created.  37.  Ilis  attack  on 
Halifax  in  the  Lords,  122.  Resigns  his  seat  at  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  162.  Sets  out  for  Torrington’s  fleet,  183. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  supports  the  resolution  of  the 
Scottish  Convention  declaring  the  throne  vacant,  85. 
Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  carry  the  instrument  of 
government  of  the  Scotch  Convention  to  London.  87. 
His  talents  and  character,  88.  Appointed  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  89.  Ilis  disappointment.  89.  Forms  the  Club.  89. 
His  arrival  in  London,  with  Annandale  and  Ross,  206. 
Coldly  received  by  the  King,  206.  Offers  liis  services  to 
James,  206.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  20G.  His  eonfi deuce 
in  his  position  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  207.  Ilis  tac¬ 
tion  in  a  minority,  207.  His  rage,  208.  Promises  made 
to  him  by  Mary  of  Modena,  210.  Breaks  with  the 
Jacobites  and  becomes  a  Williamite  again.  210,  211. 
Refusal  of  the  King  to  give  him  any  thing  but  a  pardon* 
211.  His  subsequent  life,  211. 

Montrose:  his  Highlanders,  101,  110,  112. 

Mordaunt,  Charles  Viscount;  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  7.  His  character,  7.  His  jealousy  of  Deia- 
mere.  20.  Ilis  character,  20.  Created  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
37.  See  Monmouth,  Earl  of. 

Morison,  James,  of  Londonderry,  43.  Ilis  consultation 
with  the  troops  from  the  city  walls.  43r 

Mountcashel,  Lieutenant  General  Macarthy.  Viscount; 
lays  siege  to  the  castle  of  Crum,  72.  Defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler,  72.  Violate?  bis  parol,  170. 
See  Macarthy. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount;  sent  to  pacify  Ulster, 
44.  His  character  and  qualifications,  44.  Founder  of 
the  Irish  Royal  Society,  44.  Ilis  reception  ot  the  depur* 
tation  from  Enniskillen,  44.  His  advice  to  them,  4L 
Sent,  with  Rice,  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Germains,  46. 
Arrives  in  France,  and  is  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  49* 
Included  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Attainder  while  in  tho 
Bastile.  64.  . 

Mountjoy,  merchant  ship:  breaks  the  boom  at  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  70.  Her  brave  master  killed,  70. 

Mourue  river,  the,  73. 

Mul grave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  plights  his  faith  to  V  U- 
Ham  ITT.,  10. 

Mull,  Isle  of;  occupied  by  the  Irish,  under  Cannon.  1 j~ 

Munroe,  Captain ;  takes  the  command  of  the  Cameronhtfu 
at  Dunkeld,  112. 

Munros,  the,  98.  . 

Murray,  Captaiu  Adam;  calls  the  people  of  Londondewy 

I  to  arms,  57.  Meets  the  flag  of  truce  from  Juixuw, 
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Refuses  to  '••irrender.  58.  Makes  a.  sally,.  59.  The  Mur¬ 
ray  Cl  ub.  7  L . 

Murray.  Lord  (eldest  sou  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol);  calls 
the  clan  Athol  to  arms  for  King  William,  105.  De¬ 
mands  to  be  admitted  to  Blair  Castle,  105.  Besieges  the 
castle,  105-100.  Raises  the  siege,  106. 

Musgrave.  Sir  Christopher;  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation 
■  »ath  Bill,  Bo,  note. 

Mutiny  at  Ipswich,  12.  The  first  Mutiny  Bill  passed,  13. 
Extreme  distrust  with  which  the  measure  was  re¬ 
garded,  14. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  appointed  Attorney  General  of  Ireland, 
39.  Clarendon’s  opinion  of  him,  39,  note.  Returned  for 
Cork  to  the  Parliament  of  James  in  Dublin,  60.  Chosen 
Speaker,  61.  Accepts  the  seals  from  James  in  Dublin, 
126. 

Navy;  maladmiristration  of  the,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II..  19.  Its  condition  under  Tor- 
riugton,  130.  Inquiry  of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  abuses  of  the,  1 50.  Corruption  of  the  Navy  Board,  150. 

Newry;  destruction  of,  126. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  bis  observatory  over  Trinity  College 
gate,  101.  Gives  his  vote  to  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  161. 

Newton  Butler;  battle  of,  72.  Compared  with  that  of 
Killiecrankio,  109. 

Niceue  Creed  143. 

Nicolaus  Mysticus;  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  31. 

Miueguen,  Treaty  of,  12. 

Nisbet.  John ;  the  Mr.  Nisby  of  the  Spectator,  30,  note. 

Nithisdale;  “  rabbling”  of  the  clergy  in,  73. 

Noble,  Le,  a  French  lampooner,  36,  note.  Ilis  two  pasquin¬ 
ades,  36.  note.  Ilis  assertion  that  Jeffreys  was  poisoned 
by  William  III.,  121. 

Nonconformists;  their  union  with  the  Conformisfs  against 
Popery,  22.  Their  gratitude  for  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dulgence,  22.  The  Toleration  Act  passed,  25. 

Nonhearers  of  Scotland,  the,  213. 

Nonjurors;  proposal  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
King,  32.  Passing  of  the  bill  for  settling  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  35.  Their  arguments  against 
taking  the  oaths,  133,  134.  136.  Their  notions  of  the 
theory  of  government,  134-135.  The  nonjurors  of  the 
highest  rank,  136.  Ken,  136.  Leslie.  137.  Sherlock,  137. 
Ilickes  138.  Jeremy  Collier,  138.  Dodwell,  138.  Kettle- 
well  and  Fitzwilliain,  139.  General  character  of  the 
nonjuring  clergy,  139-140.  Their  poverty,  140.  Their 
subsequent  lives,  140.  Cibber’s  play  of  The  Nonjuror, 
140.  Clamours  against  them  excited  by  the  appearance 
Df  the  Jacobite  Form  of  Prayer  and  Humiliation,  199. 
Appearance  of  a  pamphlet  suggesting  the  Dewitting  of 
the  nonjuring  prelates,  208.  The  Presbyterian  nonjurors 
of  Scotland,  212.  Subsequently  called  the  Nonhear¬ 
ers,  21 3. 

Non  resistance:  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of,  2.  Submis¬ 
sion  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  6.  • 

North,  Sir  Dudley;  his  examination  before  the  Murder 
Committee.  154. 

Norwich;  palace  of  the  nonjuring  bishop  of,  attacked,  199. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Karl  of;  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  first  ministry  of  William  III.,  6.  Poli¬ 
tical  school  to  which  he  belonged,  6.  Declines  the  offer 
of  the  Great  Seal,  7.  His  quarrels  with  Shrewsbury,  20. 
His  views  corfcerning  ecclesiastical  polity,  24.  Discussion 
on  his  Comprehension  Bill,  34.  Ilis  pertinacity  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  bill  for  declaring  the  acts  of  the  late  Parliament 
to  be  valid,  171.  Becomes  sole  Secretary,  180.  Visits 
Crone  in  Newgate,  182. 

Nugent,  Thomas;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
King’s  Bench,  39.  Recognises  the  violence  and  spoliation 
of  the  Merry  Boys  as  a  necessary  evil,  47. 

Oates.  Titus;  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
High  Church  party,  22.  His  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
315.  Regarded  as  a  martyr  by  many  fanatics,  115.  His 
^reappearance  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re¬ 
quests  115.  Ilis  personal  appearance  and  manners,  115. 
Brings  his  sentence  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ 
of  error,  116.  Ordered  to  the  Marshalsea  for  a  breach  of 
■privilege,  116.  Refusal  of  the  Lords  to  reverse  bis  sen¬ 
tence.  116.  Bill  annulling  his  sentence  brought  iuto  the 
House  of  Commons,  117.  Pardoned  and  pensioned,  118. 

Oath,  Coronation.  See  Coronation  Oath. 

Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy;  the,  required  of  ths 
’members  of  both  Houses,  10,  25.  Discussion  on  the  bill 
tf-iir  settling  the.  29.  DN  ided  opinions  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  respecting  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  132.  Arguments 
tfoxr  .and  against  taking  the  oaths.  132-134. 

0’1'kmnel,  Baldearg  (the  O’Donnel) ;  his  exile  at  the  Spanish 
Oaurt.  203.  Refused  permission  to  go  to  Ireland,  203. 
Escapes,  and  arrives  at  Limerick.  203.  Muster  of  the 
Oneaghts  around  him,  203.  Ilis  notion  of  independence, 
203. 

O’Donnels;  their  struggle  against  James  I.,  42.  Their 
t-xile  at  the 'Court  of  Spain,  202. 

OMbridge.  fonbcvf  the  Boyne  at,  187.  William  ITT.  wounded 
*t.  189.  The  Boyne  passed  by  William  at.  190. 

Oklmixun;  his  mate  meats  referred  to,  25,  note. 


I  Omagh;  arrival  of  James  IT.  at,  25.  Wretchedness  Oi, 
55.  Destroyed  by  the  Protestant  inhabitants.  48.  55. 

O’Neil;  struggle  of  the  house  of,  against  Janies  I.,  42. 

O’Neil.  Sir  Neil;  his  part  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  59. 
Killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  190. 

Ormond,  Duke  of ;  appointed  Lord  High  Constable  at  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  36.  Created  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  36.  Meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  Ireland  at  his  house,  44.  Entertains  King 
William  at  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Butlers.  200. 
Commands  the  Life  Guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
1S8,  189. 

Ossian ;  reference  to,  93. 

Otway.  Thomas;  his  * 11  Venice  Preserved,”  16. 

Outlawry;  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  relating  to,  158. 

Oxford,  Lord;  commands  the  Blues  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  188. 

Painted  Chamber,  the.  118.  119. 

Paintings  of  Charles  I.;  fate  which  they  met.  18.  The 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  18.  The  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna,  18,  note. 

Palatinate;  the,  devastated  by  a  French  army  under 
Marshal  Duras.  37.  Ravaged  by  Marshal  Turenne, 
37.  Sufferings  of  the  poeple,  37.  The  cry  of  vengeance 
from  surrounding  nations.  38.  Desolation  of  the,  184. 

Palatine,  Elector;  his  castle  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
by  the  French  under  Duras,  37. 

Papists.  See  Roman  Catholics. 

Pardoners,  the,  of  Germany,  29. 

Parker.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  23. 

Parliament;  the  Convention  turned  into  one.  9.  Etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  word,  10.  Members  of  both  Houses  required 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  10.  The  Oxford  Parlia¬ 
ment,  25.  Parliament,  according  to  some,  not  competent 
to  compel  a  bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation.  3L 
Presents  an  address  to  William  Ill.  to  summon  Convo¬ 
cation,  34.  Sitting  of.  on  an  Easter  Monday* 34.  Dis¬ 
putes  in  the,  114.  Prorogued,  114.  Reversal  of  attainders, 
114.  et  seq.  Disputes  about  the  Bill  of  Rights.  118-119. 
Quarrel  about  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  119.  Recess  of  the 
Parliament,  124.  Meets  again.  143.  Prorogued  by  Wil¬ 
liam,  160.  Dissolved,  and  writs  for  a  general  election 
issued,  161.  Rise  and  progress  of  parliamentary  corrup¬ 
tion  in  England,  163.  Meeting  oi  the  new  Parliament, 
167.  Bill  brought  into  the  Lords  declaring  all  the  act* 
of  the  Convention  valid.  171.  The  Parliament  prorogued, 
174.  The  Houses  reassembled.  214.  The  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  passes  an  Act  annulling  the  authority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  62. 

Parliament,  Irish;  assembles  in  Dublin,  60.  The  House 
of  Peers,  60.  The  House  of  Coiumous.  60.  Deficiency 
of  legislative  qualities  in  this  Parliament,  61.  The  Par¬ 
liament  House  on  College  Green,  61.  Speech  of  Jnmei 
II.  from  the  throne,  61.  Resolutions  of  the  Commons, 
61.  Rant  and  tumuit  of  the  Assembly.  61.  Judge  Daly, 

61.  Passes  a  Toleration  Act  and  an  Act  annulling  the 
authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  62.  Acts  passed 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Protestants, 

62.  Little  in  common  between  Jaknes  aiid  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  62.  Bill  drawn  up  for  deposing  all  the  Protestant 
bishops,  63.  The  great  Act  of  Attainder,  64.  James 
prorogues  the  Parliament,  65. 

Parliament,  Scottish  ;  the  Parliament  meets.  207.  Melvilie 
appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner,  207.  The  govern¬ 
ment  obtains  a  majority,  2o7.  An  extraordinary  supply 
voted,  208.  Ecclesiastical  legislation.  208.  Two  sup¬ 
plementary  Acts  passed,  209.  See  Convention.  Scottish. 

Paris  Gazette ;  quotation  from  the,  34.  note. 

Patrick.  Dean  of  Peterborough;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  141.  Ilis  alterations  of  the  Collects,  143. 
Appointed  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  146. 

Patronage,  Church ;  abolished  in  Scotland.  210. 

Payne,  Neville;  an  agent  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  206. 
His  antecedents,  206.  Ilis  intrigues  with  Montgomery, 
206.  Arrested  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  211.  Subjected 
to  the  torture,  211.  His  bravery,  211.  Immured  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  211. 

Pelham,  Henry;  corruption  of  his  administration,  165. 

Pemberton.  Judge,  114.  note. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert.  Earl  of;  bears  the  pointed 
sword  at  the  coronation.  36.  Appointed  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  165. 

Penn,  William  ;  his  scandalous  Jacohitism,  177.  Ilis  letter 
to  James,  177.  Taken  into  custody,  but  acquitted.  177 
A  letter  from  James  to  him  intercepted,  181.  Taken 
before  the  Privy  Council,  181.  His  falsehood.  181.  Re¬ 
quired  to  give  bail,  181.  Joins  the  Jacobite  conspiracy, 
218. 

Pensionary  of  Holland;  importance  of  the  office  of,  21. 

Perth,  .Tamer?  Drummond,  Earl  of;  obtains  the  estate*  of 
Lord  Melville.  80. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of ;  his  impeachment  for  higli  treason, 
153.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  154. 

Peterborough  level;  Crown  lands  iu  the,  166. 

Petre,  Father,  3. 

Petty,  Sir  William;  his  foundation  of  the  town  of  Ken- 
mare,  141.  His  ironworks  there,  141. 
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“  Phillida,  Phillida.”  the  song  of,  IS. 

Phiilipps:  Ms  lost  poem,  the  Grameis.  98,  note. 

1’hotius;  deprivation  of,  referred  to,  31. 

Piedmont;  invaded  by  a  French  army  under  Catinat,  214. 

Plottin  Castle.  191. 

Plowden,  Francis;  appointed  Chief  Minister  of  Finance  in 
the  Dublin  Parliament  of  James  II.,  60. 

Plymouth,  garrison  of;  its  discontent  and  riotous  con¬ 
duct,  2. 

Politics,  science  of;  its  close  analogy  to  mechanics,  26. 

Pollexfen;  appointed  Attorney  General  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  7.  His  opinion  respecting  the 
revenue  of  James  II.,  11. 

Portland.  Bentinck,  Duke  of;  his  letter  to  the  Scotch  minis¬ 
ters  respecting  Mackay,  111.  Sent  by  A1  illiam  III.  on  a 
mission  to  the  Hague,  157.  His  share  in  the  tattle  of 
the  Boyne,  188,  190. 

Powell,  Sir  John;  appointed  to  a  judgeship,  7. 

powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland.  49. 

Powle.  Henry,  speaker  of  the  Convention;  his  part  m  the 
proclamation  of  William  and  Mary.  1. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Common;  proposed  revision  of  the,  31. 

Presbyterians;  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  21.  Comforts 
of  their  divines,  30.  Their  influence  with  their  flocks.  30. 
Tom  Brown’s  remarks  on,  30.  note.  Advice  to  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  of  Scotland  respecting  the  Presbyterians,  78. 
Comparative  strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland.78. 
Their  hatred  of  the  merciless  persecutors  of  their  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  faith.  S4.  Their  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  Dutch  Lutherans.  87,  note.  Origin  of  the  annual 
grant  of  the  government  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster, 
186.  The  law  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland,  20 S.  Satisfaction  of  the  Presbyterians  on  the 
whole  at  the  new  ecclesiastical  polity,  211.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  nonjurors,  212.  The  reformed  Presbytery,  213, 

Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Viscount;  his  Jacobitism,  177. 
In  high  favour  with  Lewis,  177.  Joius  the  Jacobite  con¬ 
spiracy,  218.  Proposal  to  send  him  to  St.  Germains,  218. 
Papers  entrusted  to  him,  218.  lie  and  his  companions 
arrested  in  the  Thames,  219. 

Priests;  the  brokers  of  the  coqrt  of  James  II,  19. 

Printing  offices,  the,  of  the  Jacobites,  198. 

prior,  Matthew ;  his  complaint  that  William  III.  did  not 
understand  poetical  eulogy,  16. 

Privy  Seal ;  put  into  commission,  102. 

Proscriptions  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  62.  Sanguinary 
proscriptions  of  the  Rouudheads  and  Cavaliers,  174. 

Protestantism;  its  history  in  Europe  analogous  to  that  of 


Puritanism  in  England,  29. 

Protestants;  their  gratitude  to  Maurice  of  Germany  aud 
William  of  England.  15.  Their  condition  in  Ireland 
under  the  Roman  Catholic  officials,  39.  Six  thousand 
veterans  deprived  of  their  bread,  40.  Their  hopes  cen¬ 
tred  in  Kiug  William,  40.  Panic  among  them.  40.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  town  of  Kenmare,  41.  Musterings  at,  the 
principal  Protestant  strongholds,  42.  Bold  front  shown 
bv  the  Enniskilleners  to  the  Roman  Catholic  troops,  42. 
Alarm  of  the  Protestants  of  Londonderry,  43.  Mountjoy 
sent  to  pacify  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  44.  General 
arming  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics  and  disarming  of  the 
Protestants,  46.  Approximate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary 
losses  caused  by  the  freebooters,  48.  The  Protestants  of 
the  south  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  Catholics,  48.  En¬ 
niskillen  and  Londonderry  hold  out,  48.  The  Protest^ 
ants  of  Ulster  driven  before  the  devastating  army  of 
Richard  Hamilton,  48.  They  make  a  stand  at  Dromore, 
4S.  Their  condition  at  the  landing  of  James  II,  61. 
They  abandon  and  destroy  Omagh,  55.  Character  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  57.  Their  contempt  and  antipa¬ 
thy  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 57, 58.  Acts  passed  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Protestants,  62.  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  62.  The 
great  Act  of  Attainder.  04.  Cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland. 05.  Roman  Catholic  troops  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  houses  of  suspected  Protestants,  66.  Doctor 
William  King.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  66.  Ronquillo  s 
indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland  67  Munificent  relief  afforded  to  the  fugitives 
Who  escaped  to  England.  67.  Actions  of  the  Enmskil- 
leners  67.  Distress  of  Londonderry,  68.  Cruelty  or 
Count  Rosen  to  the  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Londonderry.  68.  Extremity  of  distress  in  London¬ 
derry.  <•«.  The  siege  raised, 71.  Gain  the  battle  of  New¬ 
ton  ilutler.  72-73.  Atrocious  advice  of  Avau\  to  James 
to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  124.  The 
Protestants  desire  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Irish 
of  Carrickfergus.  126.  The  French  soldiers  billeted  on 
Protestants  in  Dublin.  176.  Joy  of  the  Protestants  of 

Ireland  on  the  landing  of  William  at  Belfast.  185-186. 
Proclamation  in  Dublin  forbidding  them  to  leave  their 
homes'  efter  nightfall.  ISO.  Their  fierce  and  Implacable 
desire  -.o  trample  down  the  Irish, 183.  The  battle  of  the 
Bovne,  190.  Their  joy  in  Dublin  after  the  battle  ot  the 
Boyne,  193.  Booty  taken  by  the  victors  of  the  liovue,  194. 


Puritanism:  its  history  in  England  analogous  to  that,  of 
Protestantism  in  Europe,  ‘29. 

Puritans:  in  what  their  scrupulosity  really  consisted,  28. 
Their  objections  to  the  Easter  holidays  in  Parliament.  3-L 
Their  conduct  during  their  ascendency  in  England.  14£ 
Feelings  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Anglican 
clergy,  145. 

Pusignan;  appointed  third  in  command  at  the  siege  of 
Londonderry.  58.  Is  mortally  wounded.  59. 

Quakers;  their  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and 
the  penal  consequences,  25.  26.  Declarations  required 
from,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  26.  Large  numbers  of, 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  29.  Pecuniary  losses 
sustained  by  them  at  the  bauds  of  the  freebooters  in 
Ireland,  48. 

Queensberry,  Duke  of;  arrives  in  Edinburgh  and  take* 
his  place  in  the  Convention,  81.  Refuses  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  that  James  had  forfeited  his  crown.  85. 

Ramsay’s  legiment.  106.  Retreat  of,  $t  Killiecrankie,  107, 
108. 

Raphael;  cartoons  of,  at  Hampton  Court.  18. 

Rapparees;  their  barbarity  and  filthiness.  47.  51.  The 
Protestants  forbidden  to  possess  arms,  and  their  houses 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Rapparees,  66. 

Rehearsal,  the.  117. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  3,  37,  note. 

Revenue;  the  public,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
16S8,  11.  The  revenue  of  the  seventeenth  century,  167. 
Sources  of,  168.  The  hereditary,  of  the  Crown.  16S. 

Revolution,  English;  more  violent  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  73.  Reaction  which  follows  all  revolutions,  2, 
note. 

Rice,  Stephen ;  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  39. 
Use  he  made  of  his  power,  39.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to 
St,  Germains.  45,  46.  His  secret  instructions  as  to  the 
offering  of  Ireland  to  France,  46.  Ilis  arrival  in  France, 
49. 


Richelieu,  Cardinal,  15. 

Rights,  Bill  of;  passed  by  the  Commons,  118.  Disputes 
between  the  Houses  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  US.  The  bill  allowed  to  drop,  119.  Introduced 
again  and  passed,  150.  The  special  provisions  ot  the 
Act,  15U.  The  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation, 
150.  The  dispensing  power,  150. 

Rights,  Declaration  of;  doctrine  of  the.  solemnly  reasserted 
every  year.  15.  Turned  into  a  Bill  of  Rights,  118. 

Robertson.  Alexander  (chief  of  the  clan  Robertson)  :  joins 
the  camp  of  the  Highlanders  at  Blair,  110.  Ilis  literary 
character,  110. 

Robertson,  the  clan;  their  arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair, 
110.  Sent  down  to  occupy  Perth,  110.  Routed  by  Ma»> 
kay  at  Saint  Johnstone’s,  110.  ...  . 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of;  takes  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  William  111.,  10.  Generosity  of  Burnet  to 


him,  10.  , 

Roman  Catholics;  hated  by  the  soldiery,  2.  Ibe  penal 
code  enacted  against  them  by  the  Parliaments  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  26.  All  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  in  Ireland 
filled  with  Papists.  39.  Not  allowed  to  be  ut  large  in 
Enniskillen,  42.  Rising  of  the  whole  Irish  kingdom, 
46.  Their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  James  II.  in  Ireland.  59. 
Feelings  with  which  they  regarded  James  compared  with 
those  of  the  English  Jacobites,  53.  Their  fixed  purpose, 
53.  Contempt  and  antipathy  of  the  Protestants  eff  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  58.  Routed  by  the  Ennis- 
killeners  in  Donegal,  67.  Close  siege  of  Londonderry, 
67,  68.  The  Irish  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  Strabane, 
71.  Depression  of  the  troops.  72.  Defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Newton  ilutler,  72,  73.  They  rally  round  James  in 
immense  numbers,  126.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne.  190. 
Their  low  military  reputation,  201.  A  bill  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  confiscating  the  estates  of  all 
Papists  who  had  joined  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  215. 

Rome  ;  effect  produced  at,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  194.  _  ,  ,  , 

Rosen,  Count;  the  chief  command  of  the  French  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  James  II.  given  to,  49.  Ilis  ta.eii'g 
and  character,  56.  Placed  in  command  in  James  s  army 
in  Ireland,  ’56.  Returns  with  James  to  Dublin,  58. 
Appointed  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  C*.  Ins 
cruelty,  68.  James’s  disgust  at  his  conduct.  1  lh'cai  ed 
to  Dublin,  69.  His  diameter  compared  with  that  of 
the  Count  of  Avaux,  69.  Advises  Janies  not  to  nazard 
a  battle  with  Schomberg,  127.  Recalled  to  V  ratio’.  j,o. 

Ross.  Lord;  joins  the  Club.  89.  Proceeds  with  Montgo¬ 
mery  and  Annaudnle  to  London,  206.  Returns  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  206.  Promises  made  to  him  l»v  Mary  of  Modena 
210.  Breaks  with  the  Jacobites  and  becomes  a 
liamite  again,  210.  Turns  informer.  210. 

Roundheads;  their  sanguinary  proscriptions.  174. 

Rowe,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  33.  note. 

Royal  Society  of  Ireland;  foundation  of  the.  44. 

Rovftl  Voyage;  the  drama  so  called  129.  note. 

Russell.  Lady,  widow  of  Lord  William  Russell.  L  Get 
daughter,  Lady  Cavendish.  1.  Her  letter  to  liaifiax,  U.E 
Her  account  of  the  perplexity  of  Ken  respecting  th* 
oaths,  136,  note. 
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HusHoll,  Lord  WIlHnm,  reference  to,  82  Ills  attainder 
reversed,  III  lliu  upright  and  benevolent  character. 
114.  Hovoroneo  In  which  Ills  memory  was  hold  by  the 
Whig*.  114. 

R UiHoll ;  appointed  l«>  advise  the  Queen  on  naval  matters, 
iso.  Sots  out.  lor  Torringfcon’s  fleet,  188. 

Kuvigny,  the  Marquess  of;  his  Huguenot,  opinion*,  123. 
IIIh  residence  nt  < Iroonwich,  1‘.M.  IIIh  English  connec¬ 
tions,  1*1.  Ill*  non*,  121.  Ills  death,  124. 

R \o  I  louse  Plol ,  I  fiK. 

Suchovoroll.  William;  appointed  to  a  Oonnnissionorshlp 
of  the  \dmlraliy,  7.  Ills  clause  In  the  Corporation 
Hill,  165.  I  di  olivet,  156.  The  clause  lout  on  the  de¬ 
lta  to,  lf)7. 

Sallsburs  Marl  of;  Ids  Impeachment  lor  high  treason,  168. 
Fen  ft  to  the  Tower.  1  f»-l . 

Salisbury,  see  of:  Hurnot  appointed  to,  28. 

K'UhtoII.  Archbishop  of  Canterluiry ;  Ills  refusal  to  obey 
the  precept  of  Willinni  111.,  21.  Ills  final  submission 
and  13 toll*h  expedients,  24.  Letter  from  Bishop  Compton 
to  him,  28,  note.  Absents  hlmsolf  from  the  coronation 
of  W Sllhun  and  Mary,  88. 

Barsllold.  ( ’olonel  I’algck;  returned  for  Dublin  tothe  Irish 
Parliament  of, lames  II..  60.  Ills  station  and  character, 
00.  Ills  service*,  00,  129.  Avo.uk’*  opinion  Of  him,  00. 
Abandons  Sligo,  78.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
division  sent  into  Connaught,,  120.  liaised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier,  120.  Present  at  the  battle  of  the  Hoy  no, 
189.  Accompanies  the  King  In  his  Might  to  Dublin,  102. 
Ills  resistance  at  Limerick,  201 .  His  despondency,  202. 
1 1  Is  surprise  of  I  lie  Mngllsh  artillery,  202.  1 1  Is  popularity 
with  Ids  countrymen,  202. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Hoherl  :  his  opinion  on  the  Coronation  Oath 
11111,86,  note.  Ills  case  brought,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  168.  Ills  connection  with  the  State  Trials  of 
the  preceding  reign,  168.  Ills  manly  stand  against 
Popery  and  uespotlsm,  168.  Called  by  the  House  to 
aceouut  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Fir  Thomas  Arm 
strong,  1 68.  Kxceptod  from  the  I  udomnity  and  expelled 
from  the  House,  160.  Returned  to  the  new  House  of 
Commons  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  101. 

Fcarbormigh,  .Mayor  of;  tOHHod  In  a  blanket,  72. 

H  homherg.  Frederic,  Count  of  ;  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Mngllsh  contingent  to  aid  Holland.  12.  Created  a 
Knight  of  the  Harter,  80.  Orders  Kirko  to  relieve  Lon¬ 
donderry  immediately,  70,  note.  Entrusted  with  the 
command  In  Ireland,  128.  Formation  of  his  army,  123. 
Ills  wonderful  popularity  In  Mnghind.  124.  His  un¬ 
doubted  PreloNtaittism,  124.  A  grant  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  awarded  to  him  by  the  Common*.  124. 
Let, urn*  thunks  to  the  House,  124.  Lands  In  Ireland,  124. 
Takes  <  kt  prick fergus,  120,  Joined  by  throe  regiments  of 
Enniskillonors,  120.  Advances  Into  Leinster,  127.  De¬ 
clines  a.  battle,  127.  Frauds  of  the  Mngllsh  Commissariat, 
127.  Mn trenches  himself  near  Dundalk,  128.  Conspi¬ 
racy  and  pestilence  In  his  camp,  128.  Hoes  Into  winter 
quarters  nt  Lisburn,  121).  Ills  Immense  losses  of  men, 
129.  Various  opinions  about  Ids  conduct,  129.  His 
admirable  despatches,  130.  Meets  William  at  Del  fust,  186. 
Hives  the  country  Information  by  signals  of  the  King’s 
arrival.  ISO.  The  battle  of  tin?  Hoyne,  190.  Bchomberg’s 
■ullonneas,  190.  Ills  hmvo  charge  with  the  Huguenot 
regiments,  191.  Killed  at  their  head,  191.  Honours  paid 
to  hid  corpse,  1 92. 

Bchomhcrg,  Meinlmrt.;  commands  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mngllsh  at  the  battle  of  the  Hoyne,  190.  Turns  the  left 
flunk  of  the  Irish  army,  190. 

See  tab  Presbyterian  Mloqtience  displayed ;  *tho  hook  so 
called,  212. 

Boot  land  ;  the  Involution  morn  violent  In  Scotland  than  In 
England,  73.  The  Church  established  by  law  odious  to 
Scotchmen,  74.  King  William  dispenses  with  the  net 
depriving  Presbyterian*  of  the  elective  franchise,  74. 
Elections  for  the  Convention,  74.  “Rabbling”  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  74.  Dismay  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  76. 
State  ol  Edinburgh,  76.  Question  of  an  Union  botwoen 
Emrland  and  Scotland  raised,  70.  Prosperity  of  Scotland 
under  the  free  trade  regulations  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  70. 
Its  grievances  under  Charles  11.,  70.  A  commercial 
treaty  with  England  proposed,  70.  Illesslngs  of  the 
1  nlon  of  1797,  77.  Opinions  of  William  111.  on  Church 
government  In  Scotland,  77.  Comparative  strength  of 
religious  parlies  in  Scotland,  78.  Meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  HI.  Dishonesty  and  timeserving  conduct  of  tho 
statesmen  of  Scotland  n't  tho  time  of  the  Revolution.  81. 
Letter  from  James  to  the  Estates,  83.  Committee  of  the 
Convention  to  frame  u  plan  of  government,  86.  Resolu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  it,  80.  Abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot¬ 
land.  8(V,  Tho  Scotch  Coronation  Oath  revised,  87.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  accept,  the  crown  of  Scotland,  87. 
Discontent  of  tho  Covenantor*,  87.  Ministerial  arrange¬ 
ments  In  Scotland,  88.  Scotland  a  poor  country  at  tlio 
time  of  the  Revolution,  88.  War  breaks  out  in  the 
Highlands,  89.  Shite  of  the  Highlands  at  that  period, 
89, 90.  Hohlsmlth’s  comparison  of  Scotland  with  Holland, 
90,  note.  Hatred  of  Englishmen  for  the  very  sight  of 


the  tartan.  92.  Reflux  of  public  feeling.  92.  Tyranny 
of  clan  over  clan,  92,93.  Hatred  of  the  neighbouring 
clans  for  the  Campbell*,  96.  Dundee  and  Balcarras 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  97.  Dundee  gathers  the  clans.  98 
Mackav’s  indecisive  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  99. 
War  again  breaks  out  in  the  Highlands,  105.  Panic  aftei 
the  battle  of  Kllllccrnnkie.  109.  The  Highlander*  do 
foated  nt-  Dunkirk,  112.  Dissolution  of  the  Highland 
armv,  112.  State  of  the  Lowlands.  112.  Intrigues  of 
tho  Club,  112.  The  Courts  of  Justice  reopened,  113. 
Improvement  In  the  aspect  of  tilings  in  Scotland.  206, 
Intrigues  of  Montgomery  with  the  Jacobites.  290.  War 
in  the  Highlands.  206.  Tho  spirit  of  the  clans  effectually 
cowed,  2t)7.  Ecclesiastical  legislation.  208.  (ionernl  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  new  ecclesiastical  polity.  21 1.  Complaints 
of  the  Episcopalians,  212.  The  Presbyterian  non- 
jurors,  212. 

Scott,  Doctor  John;  bis  visit  to  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  121. 

Scottish  troops;  revolt  of  the,  under  Schomberg,  12.  De¬ 
feated  and  taken.  18. 

Scourers;  In  the  time  of  William  TIL.  18. 

Seal,  the  Groat;  inoonvenionces  with  which  it  was  borne 
by  any  but.  lawyers,  7.  Confided  to  a  Commission,  7. 

Bed  ley,  Catharine;  her  letter  to  King  James,  219. 

Soil  ley,  Sir  Charles,  108.  His  talents,  108. 

Separatists;  their  union  with  their  opponents  against 
Popery,  22. 

Session,  Court  of:  Sir  James  Dal  rynt  pie  appointed  president 
of  the,  88.  Sittings  of.  recommenced  113. 

Settlement,  Act  of;  repealed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
James  1 1 62 . 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward;  his  opposition  to  the  Act  1  W.  A; 
M.  sess.  1,  c.  1,  9.  10.  Takes  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  10. 
Declares  his  support  of  measures  for  tranquillizing  Ire¬ 
land,  07.  His  defence  of  Lord  Halifax  against  the  attack* 
of  John  Hampden,  155. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General;  his  peculations,  127. 
Cry  raised  against  him.  161. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich;  Ills  interview  with  Lord 
Jeffreys  in  the  Tower.  120,  121.  Appointed  one  of  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  141. 

Sharpe,  Archbishop.  82. 

Sherlock.  Doctor  William,  27.  Heroines  a  nonjuror,  137. 
Ills  distinguished  character.  137.  1 1  is  voluminous  writ¬ 

ings,  137.  His  conflict  with  Hossuet,  137.  His  nami 
mentioned  with  pride  by  the  Jacobites,  138.  Indulgence 
shown  to  him,  101. 

Shields,  Alexander;  appointed  chaplain  of  tlio  Cameron  ian 
regiment,  103.  Ills  opinion*  and  temper.  103. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley ;  conveys  King  William  across  to 
Ireland,  181. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Earl  of;  appointed  to  a  secretary¬ 
ship  in  the  first  government  of  William  111..  0.  His 
youth,  6.  llis  antecedents,  (3.  Ilia  quarrel*  with  Not¬ 
tingham,  20.  Absents  himself  from  Parliament  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Sacramental  'Pest.  33.  llis  position 
in  the  Whig  party,  166.  Implores  King  William  to 
change  his  intention  of  leaving  Kuglaifd.  1(30.  ills  apos¬ 
tasy  to  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  167.  Sent  to  wait  on 
tho  Countess  of  Marlborough  respecting  the  Princess's 
jnrty  in  Parliament,  170.  Scandalous  reports  respecti¬ 
ng  him  and  the  Countess,  170.  Ills  extraordinary  con¬ 
duct,,  179.  His  peculiar  character.  179.  1 1  is  mother, 

180.  Ills  treason,  180.  Ills  mental  distress.  ISO.  Ilia 
resignation  of  the  seals,  180.  His  illness.  180.  Renewal 
of  his  allegiance,  185.  Jlis  offer  to  retrieve  the  honour 
of  the  English  Hag,  185. 

Sidney,  Algernon;  reference  to,  32.  His  attainder  re¬ 
versed,  1 14. 

Sidney,  Lord  Godolphin;  the  vacant  seals  given  to  him, 
217.  Mortification  of  Oaermartheu  at  the  appointment, 
21 1 , 

Sky,  the  Macdonalds  of,  98. 

Slane  Castle,  187. 

Slane,  Lord  ;  Ids  part  in  tho  siege  of  Londonderry,  59. 

Sleaford,  battle  of,  18. 

Sligo;  mustering*  of  tho  Englishrv  at,  42.  Taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  47.  Abandoned  by  Sarsfleld,  73.  Oc¬ 
cupied  by  Kirko,  73. 

Smith,  Aaron;  appointed  Solicitor  to  tho  Treasury,  8* 
His  scandalous  antecedents,  8. 

Smith,  Adam,  20. 

Society,  English ;  state  of  Court  society  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  19. 

Sol m os,  Count  of;  commands  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troop* 
Under  Schomberg  in  Ireland,  123.  His  share  in  the 
tattle  of  Tho  Hoyne,  188,  189.  190,  191.  Appointed  Com 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  200. 

Somers  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somers);  hs  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  revenue  derived  by  James  11.  from  the  par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  1 1.  1 1  is  reflections  on  the  Injustice 
of  tho  Lords’  decision  on  the  sentence  on  Oates,  116. 
Chief  orator  In  the  free  conference  with  the  Lords,  117. 
His  proud  appearance  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  118. 
Draws  up  a  manifesto  from  tho  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
118.  Brings  up  tho  report  on  tho  Corporation  Bill,  155. 


T  II  E  THIRD  VOLE  M  E. 


I'd  o 


Ilis  disapproval  of  the  violence  of  the  Whigs,  157.  TTis  I 
speech  on  tin*  b  11  f  r  declaring  the  a  ts  of  the  late  Par-  j 
Lament  valid,  171. 

Bomers  Tracts,  the,  36,  note. 

Somerset,  Duke  of ;  carries  the  Queen’s  crown  at  the  coro-  i 
nation,  36.  Entertains  King  William  at  Marlborough, 
204.  . 

Rophia,  Duchess  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg;  proposed  by 
William  I  LI.  y,s  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
118. 

Sovereign  ;  his  position  in  the  government,  before  and 
after  the  Revolution.  4. 

Spain;  her  alliance  with  England,*  37.  Manifesto  of. 
declaring  war  against  France,  38.  Joins  the  coalition 
against  Frauce.  131. 

Spectator,  the.  reference  to.  30.  note. 

Spires;  Cathedral  of,  destroyed  by  the  French  under  Mar¬ 
shal  D  liras,  37. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  plights  his  faith  to 
William  III..  10.  Carries  the  chalice  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  36.  One  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mi  siouers,  142.  Ilis  doubts  about  the  legality  of  the 
Commission,  14*2.  Absents  himself,  142. 

Stamford,  Earl  of;  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Murder 
Committee,  154. 

States  General;  letter  from  William  III.  to  the,  on  his 
accession,  1.  Its  manifesto,  declaring  war  against 
France,  38.  Its  treaty  with  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  131. 

Stewart,  James;  promises  made  to  him  by  Mary  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  210. 

Stewarts  of  Appin;  their  alarm  at  the  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  05.  Muster  of  the.  at  Lochaber,  9S.  Their 
arrival  at  the  camp  at  Blair.  110. 

Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  141.  Appointment  to  the  see  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  146. 

Stirling  Castle,  109. 

Stonehenge,  26. 

Strabane,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord;  summons  the  people 
of  Londonderry  to  surrender,  58.  Returns  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  58. 

Strafford,  Earl  of;  included  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Attain¬ 
der,  64. 

Strathspey,  rout  of,  206. 

Succession  to  the  English  crown;  difficulties  respecting 
the  entail,  115.  Suggestion  that  it  should  be  entailed 
on  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  118.  The  amendment  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  118. 

Surplice;  question  of  the,  discussed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  142. 

Supplies;  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the,  11. 

Supremacy ;  Oath  of,  25.  Discussion  on  the  bill  for  set¬ 
tling  the.  30. 

Supremacy  :  Act  of,  repealed  in  Scotland,  208. 

Sutherland.  Colonel  Hugh;  marches  against  Enniskillen, 
67.  Declines  an  action,  and  retreats,  67. 

Sutherland.  Earl  of;  introduces  into  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  law*  fixing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland.  208. 

Swift,  Dean ;  his  misrepresentations  of  Burnet’s  couduct, 
24,  note.  His  opinion  of  Carstairs,  89,  note. 

Talbot,  lying  Dick,  40.  See  Tyrconnel. 

.Talmasb,  Thomas;  second  in  command  to  Marlborough 
under  Prince  Waldeck,  131.  Ilis  gallantry  at  the  head 
of  the  Coldstreams.  131. 

Tangier  battalions ;  the  two.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  188. 

Tarbct,  Mackenzie  Viscount;  his  advice  to  government 
respecting  the  politics  of  the  Highlands,  99.  Ilis  letter 
to  Lochiel,  99. 

Teigmnouth ;  ravaged  by  the  French  under  Tourville,  192. 

Tempest  (a  Jacobite  agent  from  St.  Germains) ;  seized  on 
the  road  to  Loudon,  179. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  Sir  William);  employed  on  business 
of  high  importance,  45.  Introduces  Richard  Hamilton 
as  an  agent  to  negotiate  with  Tyrconnel,  45.  Commits 
suicide.  52. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  his  retreat,  5.  Ilis  rural  seclusion, 
45.  His  son  John,  45-52.  . 

Teuison,  Archbishop;  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners.  141.  Entrusted  with  the  business  of  examining 
the  Liturgy,  143.  .  Af 

Test  Act;  views  of 'Nottingham  concerning  the,  25.  At¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  Dissenters  from  the,  30.  Desire  ot 
the  Whigs  for  its  abolition,  33.  How  viewed  by  tbe 
*  Tories,  33.  Rejection  of  a  motion  in  the  Lords  for  the 
abolition  of.  33. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop;  his  sermon  on  Evil  Speaking,  16. 
Ilis  popularity  as  a  preacher,  141.  His  character  as  a 
theologian.  141.  His  importance  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  141.  Appointed  to  tbe  Deanery  of  St. 
Paul’s,  146.  Promised  the  Primacy,  146.  His  astonish¬ 
ment  and  sorrow,  146.  His  testimony  to  the  humanity 
and  kindness  of  Halifax,  154. 

Theban  legion,  the,  138. 

Thomas,  M.;  his  report  on  the  defences  of  Londonderry, 
56,  note. 


Tralee,  41. 

Transubstantiaftion ;  Declaration  against.  25.  150. 

Treasurer.  Lord  High;  administration  of  tin*  office  of, 
under  William  and  Mary.  5. 

Treasury,  Hoard  of:  constitution  of  the,  by  William  III., 
7.  Solicitor  to  the,  importance  of  the  duties  of.  f\  Cor¬ 
ruption  of.  in  the  time,  of  Charles  II.  ntid  Janus  II.  H. 
Appointment  of  Aaron  Smith.  8.  Quarrels  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  the  Commissioners  of  the,  20. 

Troby,  Sir  George;  appointed  Attorney  General.  7.  Hi* 
opinion  respecting  the  revenues  of  James  11.  11.  His 
suggestions  for  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  -l 
Harwich,  13. 

Treves:  saved  from  destruction  by  Madame  de  M :i:n te¬ 
non,  37.  3S. 

Trevor.  Sir  John  (Master  of  tbe  Rolls):  bis  early  life  and 
gambling  propensities,  165.  Ilis  friendship  with  Jeffreys, 
165.  Ilis  popularity  among  High  Churchmen.  165.  In- 
dertakes  the  agency  for  parliamentary  bribery  in  toe 
House  of  Commons,  165.  Elected  Speaker  of  the  Com¬ 
mons.  167. 

“To  horse,  bravo  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse,"  tbe 
song,  16. 

Tolbooth,  the,  of  Edinburgh.  94,  97.  • 

Toleration;  the  question  of.  25.  The  Toleration  Bill  of 
Nottingham,  25.  Relief  granted  by  tbe  Act.  25,  26 

Toleration  Act;  review  of  its  provisions.  26.  el  seq.  One 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  James  II.  at  Dublin.  62. 

Torbay;  an  army  of  volunteers  formed  near,  to  repel  the 
threatened  French  invasion,  197.  The  command  taken 
by  Lord  Lansdowne,  197. 

Tories;  their  submission,  without  loyalty,  to  M  i i Mum  and 
Mary,  3.  Dangers  appreheudod  from  them.  3.  Their 
share  in  the  first  government  of  William.  5.  Th«n* 
jealousies  and  quarrels  with  the  \\  lugs  in  nil  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government,  20.  Take  the  part  of  tbe 
clergy  at  the  discussion  respecting  the  Act*  for  sett  lug 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  32.  :>  L  Their 
view  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  33.  Their  satisfaction  at 
the  result  of  tbe  Comprehension  Hill.  34.  Their  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  introduction  of  the  Corporation  ltill,  156. 
Their  muster  in  the  House  to  oppose  the  bill  157.  Their 
triumph,  157.  Their  renewal  of  the  debate  on  tin*  Indem¬ 
nity  Bill.  157.  The  Hill  thrown  out,.  15S.  Defeated  on 
tbe  discussion  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  159.  Their  grati¬ 
tude  to  William  for  proroguing  Parliament.  161.  A 
general  election,  161.  Four  Tories  returiiini  tor  the  i  Hy 
of  London.  161.  Predominance  of  the  M  bii;s  in  1600, 
162.  Their  parliamentary  bribery.  164.  The  Tories  a • ! - 
mitted  to  a  snare  in  the  government,  166.  Their  m  .  rib 
in  the  House,  171.  The  war  between  the  two  parties,  171. 
Debates  on  the  Abjuration  Bill.  172-173. 

Torrington,  Herbert.  Earl  of;  receives  signal  marks  of  the 
favour  of  the  Crown,  130.  His  maladministration  of  the 
navy,  130.  His  vices.  161.  His  anger  at  being  removed 
from  the  Admiralty.  166-166.  His  displeasure  appeased, 
165-106.  Takes  command  of  the  fleet  In  the  Downs.  182. 
Joined  by  the  Dutch  under  Evertsen,  182.  Retreats 
before  the  French  towards  Dover,  182.  Ordered  to  give 
battle  to  Tourville,  182.  Baseness  of  his  arrangements 
of  battle,  183.  Gives  the  French  battle.  183.  Defeated, 
and  escapes  into  the  Thames,  183.  Kent  to  the  Tower, 
185.  Consultation  amongst  the  Judges  relative  to  bis 
trial,  216.  Brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  216.  Dis¬ 
missed  by  tbe  King  from  the  service,  210. 

Torture;  always  declared  illegal  in  England.  86.  Declared 
.  by  the  Scottish  Claim  of  Bights  to  be,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  according  to  law,  86,  211. 

Tourville,  Admiral  of  tbe  French  fleet;  cruises  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Channel.  182.  His  seamanlike  qualiti*  s.  182.  Ace*  ]  is 
battle  from  Torrington,  183.  Defeats  Torrington  at  the 
battle  of  Beacliy  Head.  183.  His  timidity  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  184.  Ilis  unopposed  range  of  the  Channel.  196. 
His  galleys  and  their  crews.  196.  Their  practical  value, 
191b  Ravages  Teignmoutli,  197.  Ilis  exploits  inglorious 
and  impolitic,  197. 

Turenne,  Marshal,  15.  Ilis  ravages  in  the  Palatinate.  37. 

Turks;  their  alliance  with  France  against  the  grant  tonli- 
tion,  131.  Their  military  tactics  in  Sorvia  and  Bulgaria, 
131.  Victories  gained  over  them  by  Prince  Lewis  <  f 
Baden,  LSI. 

Turner.  Bishop  of  Ely ;  becomes  a  nonj  jror,  130.  Ilis  lettei 
to  James.  219. 

Tutchin,  John  ;  his  visit  to  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower.  120. 

Tyrconnel,  Lord  Deputy;  entrusted  with  the  designs  of 
James  IJ.  in  Ireland,  39.  Hopes  of  the  Irishry  centred 
in  him,  40.  Lying  Dick  Talbot.  40.  His  alarm  at  the 
news  of  the  Revolution,  43.  44.  His  affected  clemency, 
44.  Opens  a  negotiation  with  William  111..  44.  He  d«^ 
termines  to  raise  the  Irish,  45.  Bends  Mountjoy  and 
ltiee  on  an  embassy  to  St.  Germains,  40.  Arrives  at 
Cork  tb  meet  James  II.,  61.  Ilis  improvements  at  ti  e 
Castle,  62.  Carries  the  sword  of  state  before  James.  62. 
Created  a  Duke,  54.  Advises  James  to  remain  in  Dublin, 
64.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  189.  10".  1P1. 
Marches  out  of  Dublin,  193.  Retires  to  Limerick.  200. 
Disapproves  of  holding  Limerick,  201.  Moan  estimate 
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entertained  bv  the  French  officers  of  his  military  quali¬ 
ties,  201.  Retires  to  Galway,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  Limerick,  201.  Goes  with  Lauzuu  to  France,  204. 

Tyrconnel,  Lady  (Fanny  Jennings).  193. 

Ulster,  alarm  of  the  people  of,  40,  et  seq.  Mountjoy  sent 
to  pacify.  44.  March  of  Hamilton  against  the  Protest¬ 
ants  of.  48.  Origin  of  the  annual  donation  of  the  govern- 
ment  to  the  Presbyterians  of,  186. 

Uniformity.  Act  of;  a  grievance  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  25. 

Union  between  England  and  Scotland;  question  of.  raised, 
75.  76.  Blessings  of  the  union  of  1707,  77. 

Yerrio;  his  frescoes  at  Hampton  Court.  17. 

Versailles;  farewell  visit  of  James  II.  to,  49. 

Victor  Amadeus.  Duke  of  Savoy;  joins  the  league  against 
France,  214.  His  military  fame,  214. 

Walcuurt;  skirmish  between  the  Dutch  and  English  and 
French  at,  131. 

Waldeck,  Prince:  his  command  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
in  the  war  with  France,  131.  Defeated  at  Fleurus  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  184,  199. 

Walker,  the  Reverend  George;  calls  the  people  of  London¬ 
derry  to  arms,  57.  Appointed  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  city,  58.  Unjustly  accused  of  concealing  food,  69. 
His  statue  on  the*  bastion,  71.  The  Walker  Club,  71. 
Ilis  arrival  in  London,  151.  His  popularity,  151.  His 
gracious  reception  by  the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  151. 
Accused  of  publishing  a  partial  account  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  152.  Obtains  a  grant  from  the  Commons 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  defenders  of  London¬ 
derry,  152.  Thanked  by  the  House  for  his  zeal  and 
fidelity.  152.  Appointed  by  William  III.  to  the  see  of 
Derry,  189.  Accompanies  the  army  of  William,  1S9. 
His  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  191.  Shot  dead, 
191. 

Walker,  Obadiah ;  his  impeachment  for  treason,  154.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  154. 

War  declared  against  France,  37,  38. 

Ward.  Seth.  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  his  death,  23. 

Warrington,  Earl  of ;  Delamerc  created,  159.  See  Delamere. 

Wash,  the;  state  of  the  country  near  the,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  13. 

Waterford  ;  taken  by  William  III.,  200. 

Watford ;  Scotch  troops  of  James  II.  stationed  near,  80. 

Weems  Castle,  108. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of ;  reference  to  him,  124. 

West  Indies;  trade  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  77. 

Wharton,  Lord;  his  speech  on  the  Abjuration  Bill,  173. 

Whigs ;  their  attendance  at  Court  on  the  evening -of  the 
proclamation  of  William  and  Mary,  1.  Peculiarity  of 
their  fondness  for  the  new  monarchs,  4.  The  Whig 
theory  of  government,  4.  Their  share  in  William’s  first 
government,  5.  Their  jealousies  and  quarrels  with  the 
Tories  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  20. 
Concessions  of  the  government  to  the.  25.  Division 
among  the.  respecting  the  Comprehension  Bill,  30.  Op¬ 
pose  the  clergy  at  the  discussions  on  the  Acts  for  settling 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  31,  32.  Their 
view  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  33.  Their  objections  to 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  revising  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  34.  Pleasure  which  the  result  afforded  them.  34. 
Elections  for  the  shires  and  burghs  t,o  the  Scottish  Con¬ 
vention  almost  all  fall  on  Whigs,  74.  Their  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  Convention.  81.  They  elect 
him  as  President.  81.  Conduct  of  the  Whig  Club  of 
Edinburgh,  112.  113.  Reverence  with  which  the  Whigs 
of  England  regarded  the  memory  of  Lord  William  Rus¬ 
sell.  114.  Redress  obtained  by  some  living  Whigs  for 
injuries  sustained  during  the  preceding  reign,  114.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  Whigs  with  William.  121.  Their  views 
of  the  end  for  which  all  governments  had  been  instituted, 
135.  Their  ostentatious  triumph  over  the  divided  priest¬ 
hood.  135.  Their  violence  and  vindictiveness  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  153.  Their  crafty  conduct  on  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  Bill,  155.  Their  successful  opposition  to  the  Indem¬ 
nity  Bill,  158-159.  Their  triumph  over  the  Tories,  158. 
Their  opposition  to  the  King  going  to  Ireland,  160.  Les¬ 
son  they  receive  from  the  King,  160.  A  general  election, 
161.  Their  artifices  and  exertions  in  the  City  of  London, 
161.  Four  Tories  returned  for  the  City.  161.’  Their  par¬ 
liamentary  bribery.  164.  Discontent  of  t  he  Whigs  at  the 
successes  of  the  Tories,  166.  167.  Dealings  of  some  of 
the  W  higs  with  Saint  Germains,  167.  Their  wary  tactics 
in  the  House.  171.  Their  artful  parliamentary  war  with 
.the  Tories,  171.  Their  only  victory  during  the  whole 
session.  171.  Stormy  debates  on  the  Abjuration  Bill.  172. 
173.  Their  vindictiveness  against  thenonjuring  bishops, 
199.  Their  animosity  against  Caermarthen.  217. 

White.  Bishop  of  Peterborough:  becomes  a  nonjuror,  136. 

Whitehall ;  scene  at  the  Banqueting  House  of.  1.  Removal 
of  the  Court  from,  to  Hampton  Court,  17.  William  and 
Mary  accept  the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  at,  87. 

Wicklow :  lawlessness  in,  at  the  time  of  Tyreonnel’s  rebel¬ 
lion,  47. 

Wight.  Isle  of;  the  hostile  fleets  of  England,  Holland,  and 
France  lying  off.  182. 

Wildman  ,  appointed  Postmaster  General,  8. 


Wilkie;  reference  to  bis  Epigoniad,  93. 

William  III.;  proclaimed  King,  1.  Gorgeous  assemblage 
at  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  proclamation.  1. 
Rejoicings  throughout  England  and  in  Holland,  1.  Ilis 
letter  to  the  States  General,  1.  Begins  to  be  anxious 
and  unhappy,  1.  Discontent  of  the  clergy  and  army.  1. 
Abatement  in  the  public  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
monarchs,  2.  Reactionary  feeling  amongst  the  people, 
2.  Dangers  of  the  government,  2-3.  William's  reserva¬ 
tion  to  himself  of  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  5.  His 
peculiar  fitness  for  foreign  negotiation,  5.  His  selection 
of  his  first  ministers  and  high  officers,  5.  Ilis  suite  visit 
to  the  Convention,*  9.  His  proposal  to  abolish  hearth 
money,  10.  Ilis  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  of  the  soldiers  at  Ipswich,  13.  Ilis  politic  elemeucy 
to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  13.  His  unpopularity.  15. 
His  manners.  15.  His  talents,  15.  How  regarded  by 
foreigners,  15.  And  by  Englishmen.  16.  His  freezing 
manners  compared  with  the  vivacity  and  good  n:;rure  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  sociableness  of  James  II..  16.  Ills 
incivility  to  the  Princess  Anne,  16.  His  bad  English.  16. 
Incapable  of  enjoying  our  literature,  16.  His  dislike  of 
backbiting,  16.  His  ill  health,  17.  Removes  from  White¬ 
hall  to  Hampton  Court.  17.  Architecture  and  gardening 
his  favourite  amusements.  17.  His  palace  of  Loo.  17. 
Discontent  excited  by  the  removal  of  the  Court  from 
Whitehall,  18.  Resides  for  a  time  at  Holland  House,  18. 
Purchases  Kensington  House,  IS.  His  foreign  favourites, 
18.  His  reputation  lowered  by  the  maladministration 
of  the  two  previous  reigns,  19.  Dissensions  among  his 
ministers,  20.  His  difficulties  in  consequence,  21.  Ilis 
excellent  management  of  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  21.  Religious  disputes.  21.  His  views  respect¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  polity,  23.  Appoints  Burnet  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Salisbury,  23.  Ilis  conduct  respecting  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  proposed  to  be  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  clergy,  33.  Promises  Parliament  to  sum¬ 
mon  Convocation,  34.  Passing  of  the  Coronation  Oath, 
36.  His  coronation.  36.  Honours  bestowed  by  him, 
36.  Accomplishes  the  formation  of  the  great  coali¬ 
tion  against  France.  37.  Receives  an  address  from 
the  Commons  condemning  the  barbarities  of  Lewis  in 
the  Palatinate.  39.  War  declared  against  France,  39. 
Manifesto  of  William,  .39.  Effect  in  Ireland  of  hi<  march 
to  London,  44.  His  negotiation  with  the  Lord  Deputy 
Tyrconnel,  44.  Open  rebellion  of  Tyrconnel.  45,  et  seq. 
Landing  and  reception  of  James  II.  in  Ireland.  50-52. 
Discontent  of  the  multitude  in  England  with  the  neglect 
of  William,  52.  His  letter  to  the  brave  and  loyal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Londonderry,  71.  Dispenses  with  the  Act 
depriving  Presbyterians  of  the  elective  franchise,  74. 
Outrages  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  74.  Their  con¬ 
duct  offensive  to  William,  75.  Ilis  opinions  about 
Church  government  in  Scotland,  77.  His  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Scottish  Episcopalians,  77.  His  letter  to 
the  Convention,  7S.  His  instructions  to  his  agents  in 
Scotland,  78.  Absurd  story  about  William  and  YDcount 
Dundee,  80,  note.  His  letter  to  the  Scottish  Convention 
read.  83.  They  return  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  84.  They 
proclaim  him  King  in  Edinburgh,  85.  Accepts  the 
Crown  of  Scotland.  87.  His  wisdom  and  dignity  >n  this 
occasion,  87.  His  ministerial  arrangements  in  Scotland, 
87,  88.  War  breaks  out  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
89.  The  war  suspended,  90.  The  Covenanters’  scruple* 
about  taking  up  arms  for  King  William,  102.  The  baf 
tie  of  Killiecrankie,  107.  William  proposes  to  the  Lord'1 
that  the  crown  should  be  entailed  on  Sophia  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  118.  ^  Acts  ns  sponsor  to  the  son  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  119.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Whigs  with  William, 
121.  Preparations  for  a  campaign  in  Ireland.  123.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  difficulties  in  foreign  affairs,  131.  Meeting  cf 
Convocation,  143.  The  clergy  ill  affected  towards  him, 
143.  His  warrant  and  message  to  Convocation.  148. 
His  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy.  150.  His  di-^ 
pleasure  with  the  Tories  respecting  the  Corporation 
Bill,  156.  Ilis  anxiety  respecting  the  result  of  the  bill, 
157.  His  weariness  of  the  contentions  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  159.  He  purposes  to  retire  to  Holland.  159.  In¬ 
duced  to  change  his  resolution,  159.  Determines  to  pro¬ 
ceed  himself  to  Ireland.  159.  The  Whigs  oppose  bis 
going,  160.  lie  prorogues  Parliament,  160.  (! latitude 
of  the  Tories  to  him.  161.  His  conciliatory  policy.  161. 
Changes  effected  by  the  King  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  102.  His  scruples  respecting  parliamentary  bri¬ 
bery  overcome.  165.  Hopes  of  the  Jacobites  tV  in  hi$ 
absence  in  Ireland,  167.  His  speech  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  167.  Not  on  good  terms  with  the  l'riiv 
cess  Anne.  168.  His  visit  to  the  Lords  during  the  debate 
on  the  Abjuration  Bill.  173.  lie  sends  down  an  Act  of 
Grace,  173.  Peculiar  character  of  his  clemency.  173. 
He  prorogues  the  Parliament.  174.  The  Queen  appointed 
to  administer  the  government  during  his  absence  iu 
Ireland,  174.  His  preparations,  177.  Despatches  from 
St.  Germains  to  the  English  Jacobites  delivered  into  hi  a 
han  4s.  178.  Ilis  difficulties,  179.  His  selection  of  nine 
Privy  Councillors  for  Mary’s  guidance,  180.  Ilis  serious 
remarks  on  Clarendon’s  conduct,  180-181.  Ilis  inter* 
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view  with  Burnet,  181.  Pet*  out  for  Ireland  181  His 
embarkation  at  Chester,  181.  bands  at  Cnrrlckfergus, 
and  proceeds  to  Belfast,  185.  Moots  with  Sehomherg, 
185.  Ilis  joyful  reception  by  the  Protestants,  186 
His  arrival  made  known  to  dames.  186.  Ilis  mili¬ 
tary  arrangements.  180.  lies  tows  a  donation  on  the  dis¬ 
senting  divines  of  Ulster,  180.  Uis  popularity  with  his 
army,  186-187.  Uis  march  southward,  187.  Reaches 
the  valley  of  the  Hoyne,  and  surveys  the  Irish  lines.  ls7. 
State  of  iiis  army,  1SS.  Alights  and  breakfasts  at  Old- 
bridge,  188.  Is  wounded.  189.  Tin*  battle  ot  tin*  Hoyne, 
190.  Heads  the  loft  wing  himself,  100.  Cresses  the 
river,  101.  Charges  in  the  thickest  of  tin*  tight,  and 
changes  the  fortune  of  the  day,  101  Uis  disregard  ot 
danger,  191.  James’s  (light  to*  Dublin.  102.  bosses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  two  armies.  192.  Advances  to  Unlock, 
192.  Surrender  of  Drogheda.  19*2.  William  enters  Dub¬ 
lin.  194.  Receives  the  nows  of  the  defeat  of  Waldeok, 
200  W  i  Ites  a  kind  letter  to  W  abb  ok,  100  lutelli  renoo 
brought  of  the  defeat  of  Torrlngton’s  Hoot,  *200.  Takes 
Waterford,  and  the  fort  of  Dun  cannon,  200.  Sets  out  for 
England,  200.  Returns  to  the  army  at  Cashel,  200. 

^  Receives  a  letter  from  the  Queen  respecting  a  prnpo 
sal  of  Marlborough  for  reducing  Cork  and  Klnsale, 
200.  Orders  Marlborough  to  execute  his  plan.  200. 
Marches  to  besiege  bimorick,  202.  His  artillery  sur¬ 
prised  by  Sa  sOold,  202.  Repairs  his  loss,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  batter  tin-  town,  202.  Ilis  army  sutlers  from 
the  rains,  203.  The  assault  on  bimorick  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  203.  Raises  the  siege,  204.  Returns  to  England, 
204.  His  progress  to  bondon,  20b  Ills  reception.  20b 
Uis  difficulties  with  the  Scottish  Parliament  207.  Uis 


exclamation  respecting  Scotland  and  Hamilton,  ‘-M7. 
Distrust  and  abhorrence  with  which  ho  regarded  Mont* 
ginnery.  211  The  opinion  of  the  nonjurors  of  Scotland 
respecting  William.  212  218.  His  db-satlMae non  w Rh 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  In  Scotland.  218.  Send* 
a  Commissioner  and  a  letter  to  the  Hcnerat  Assembly, 
214  Respectful  answer  of  the  \ssemhlv,  211  8tat.c  ot 
allairs  on  the  Continent.  214.  \  ietor  Amadeus  o!  Savoy 

ulna  the  coalition,  214.  William  reassembles  the  Par* 
lament.  214  Ills  speech  from  the  throne.  215.  Hit  dis¬ 
missal  of  Torrlngton  from  the  service,  216.  Hives  the 
vacant,  seals  to  Sidney,  216.  A  Jacobite  conspiracy.  216, 
The  plot  discovered.  219.  The  Parliament  mljournod.  220. 
Sots  out  for  the  t\m  gross  of  the  Hague.  220. 

Williams.  Doctor  (afterwards  Rlshon  of  Chichester);  bis 
diary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners.  142,  note. 

Winningtou,  Solicitor  General.  4. 

\\  irtemberg,  Duke  of.  See  Charles  Frederic,  Duke  ot 
W  irtemberg. 

Wolseh'v,  Colonel :  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ennbkil* 
loners,  72.  Ills  qualification*,  72.  His  stanch  Protestant 
ism.  72.  Defeats  Mountoashol  at  the  battle  ol  Newton 
Duller,  72.  His  share  in  the  buttle  of  the  Hoyne,  188. 

Wood's  money  ;  allusion  to.  04. 

Worcester,  T homes.  Bishop  of;  dies  a  nonjuror,  13ft, 

\\  ren.  Sir* 'hristophor :  bis  additions  to  Hampton  Court,  17. 

Wycherley,  William;  bis  Country  Wife.  16. 

York.  Archbishopric  of;  its  former  poverty,  U>  H*  pn 
sent  importance,  145*  1 16. 

Zuloslein;  appointed  Master  o*'  the  Kobo*,  8. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


ON  the  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  King, 
having  been  detained  some  days  by  adverse 
w’nds,  went  on  board  atGravesend.  Four  yachts 
had  been  fitted  up  for  him  and  for  his  retinue. 
Among  his  attendants  were  Norfolk,  Ormond, 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Monmouth,  Zule- 
stein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  distin¬ 
guished  admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  George 
Hooke,  commanded  the  men  of  war  which  formed 
the  convoy.  The  passage  was  tedious  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  During  many  hours  the  fleet  was 
becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved  the 
coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was 
so  thick  that  no  land  could  be  seen  ;  and  it  was 
not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  further 
in  the  darkness.  William,  tired  out  by  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  impatient  to  be  once  more  in  his  be¬ 
loved  country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open 
boat.  The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life; 
but,  when  they  found  that  his  mind  was  made 
up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the  danger.  That 
danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour 
the  party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses 
of  floating  ice  impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff; 
the  night  came  on  ;  the  fog  grew  thicker  ;  the 
waves  broke  over  the  King  and  the  courtiers. 
Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  got  off.  The  hardiest 
mariners  showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness. 
But  William,  through  the  whole  night,  was  as 
composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Kensington.  “For  shame,”  he  said  to  one 
of  the  dismayed  sailors  :  “  are  you  afraid  to  die 
in  my  company  ?”  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ven¬ 
tured  to  spring  out,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
swam  and  scrambled  through  breakers,  ice  and 
mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  discharged  a 
musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  ho  was 
safe.  None  of  his  fellow  passengers,  however, 
thought  it  prudent  to  follow  his  example.  They 
lay  tossing  in  sight  of  the  flame  which  he  had 
kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light  of  a  January 
morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to 
the  island  of  Goree.  The  King  and  his  Lords, 
stiff  with  cold  and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly 
landed  to  warm  and  rest  themselves .* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a 
peasant,  William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He 
was  impatiently  expected  there  ;  for,  though  the 
fieet  which  brought  him  was  not  visible  from  the 
shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been  heard  through 
the  mist,  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast  of 
his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assembled  at  Hon- 
slaerdyk  to  welcome  him  with  applause  which 
came  from  their  hearts  and  which  went  to  his 
heart.  That  was  one  of  a  few  white  days  of  a 
life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious,  but  far  from 
happy.  After  more  than  two  years  passed  in  a 
strange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set  foot  on  his 
native  soil.  He  heard  again  the  language  of  his 
nursery.  He  saw  again  the  scenery  and  the 
architecture  which  were  inseparably  associated 


|  in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of  childhood 
and  the  sacred  feeling  of  home;  the  dreary 
mounds  of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean  broko  ;  the  inter¬ 
minable  meadows  intersected  by  trenches;  tho 
straight  canals  ;  the  villas  bright  with  paint  and 
adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inseriptions 
He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among 
a  people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not 
understand  him,  who  could  never  forget  that  lie 
was  a  foreigner.  Those  Englishmen  who  served 
him  most  faithfully  served  him  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  without  personal  attachment,  and  merely 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their  hearts 
they  were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
between  an  English  tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer 
All  was  now  changed.  William  was  among  a 
population  by  which  he  was  adored,  as  Elizabeth 
had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  tho  Second  had 
been  adored  when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  enemies  of  the  Ilouseof  Orange 
had  not  been  inactive  during  the  absence  of  tho 
Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not  indeed 
clamours,  but  mutteriugs  against  him.  lie 
had,  it  tvas  said,  neglected  his  native  laud  fur 
his  new  kingdom.  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the 
English  flag,  whenever  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  trade  was  concerned,  he  forgot  that  lie 
was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  soon  as  his  well  re¬ 
membered  face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor, 
not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds 
which  lined  tho  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the 
Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride  at 
the  thought  that  the  first  minister  of  Holland 
had  become  a  great  King,  had  freed  the  English, 
and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It  would  have 
been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard  ;  but  in 
his  own  land  henooded  no  swords  or  carbines  to 
defend  him.  “  Do  not  keep  the  people  off,”  ho 
cried  ;  “  let  them  conic  close  to  me  ;  they  are  all 
my  good  friends.”  He  soon  learned  that  sump¬ 
tuous  preparations  were  making  for  his  entrance 
into  the  Hague.  At  first  lie  murmured  and  ob¬ 
jected.  He  detested,  he  said,  noise  and  display. 
The  necessary  cost  of  tho  war  was  quite  heavy 
enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind  follow  towns¬ 
men  would  consider  him  as  a  neighbour,  born 
and  bred  among  them,  and  would  not  pay  him 
so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  treat  him  ceremo¬ 
niously.  But  all  his  expostulations  were  vain. 
The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  os 
their  ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts 
on  giving  their  illustrious  countryman  a  recep¬ 
tion  suited  to  his  dignity  and  to  liis  merit;  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  On  the  day  of 
bis  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  U1 
the  wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province 
were  too  few  for  the  multitude  of  those  who 
flocked  to  the  show.  Many  thousands  came 
sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals  from 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem, 
Delft.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty* 


•  Halation  de  la  Vnyaire  da  Sa  Majesty  HritaDnique  Wairenaar;  Loudon  Gazette,  Juii.  lit*,  lOUu-1 ;  Unmet, 
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sixth  of  January,  tlie  great  bell  of  the  Town 
House  gave  the  signal.  Sixteen  hundred  sub¬ 
stantial  burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the 
finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the 
crowded  streets.  13a  conies  and  scaffolds,  em- 
b  iwered  in  evergreens  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
hid  the  windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted  by 
an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen, 
and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equip 
ages,  passed  under  numerous  arches  rich  vviih 
carving  and  painting,  amidst  incessant  shouts 
of  “  Long  live  the  King  our  Stadtholder.”  The 
front  of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  marketplace  were  in  a  blaze  with  bril¬ 
liant  colours.  Civic  crowns,  trophies,  emblems 
of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce,  and  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  appeared  everywhere.  In  one  place  Wil¬ 
liam  saw  portrayed  the  glorious  actions  of  his 
ancestors.  There  was  the  silent  prince,  the 
founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  passing 
the  Meuse  with  his  warriors.  There  was  the 
more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
Nieuport.  A  little  further  on,  the  hero  might 
retrace  the  eventful  story  of  his  own  life.  He 
was  a  child  at  his  widowed  mother’s  knee.  He 
was  at  the  altar  with  Mary’s  hand  in  his.  He 
was  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  swimming 
through  the  Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat 
amidst  the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and  above  it 
was  most  appropriately  inscribed,  in  the  ma¬ 
jestic  language  of  Rome,  the  saying  of  the 
great  Roman,  “What  dost  thou  fear?  Thou 
hast  Cfesar  on  board.”  The  task  of  furnishing 
the  Latin  mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two 
men,  who,  till  Bentley  appeared,  held  the  highest 
place  among  the  classical  scholars  of  that  age. 
Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
medals  was  unrivalled,  imitated,  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient 
legends  which  he  had  assiduously  studied  ;  and 
ho  was  assisted  by  Grsevius,  who  then  filled  a 
chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation  had 
drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students 
from  every  part  of  Protestant  Europe. *  When 
the  night  came,  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  the 
great  tank  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now  as  hard 
as  marble:  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing 
bad  ever  been  seeu,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  more  brilliant  than  the  effect  produced 
by  the  innumerable  cascades  of  flame  which 
were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  of  ice.f 
The  English  Lords  congratulated  their  master 
on  his  immense  popularity.  “Yes,”  said  he; 
“but  I  am  not.  the  favourite.  The  shouting  was 
nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  Mary  had 
been  with  me.” 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the 
King  attended  a  sitting  of  the  States  General. 
His  last  appearance  among  them  had  been  on 
the  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  England. 
He  had  then,  amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud 
weeping  of  those  grave  Senators,  thanked  them 


*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholars  h.^e  associated 
'tn  a  very  interesting  letter  of  Bentley  to  Gvfenuri.  dated 
April  29,  1698.  “  Sciunt  omnes  qui  me  norunt.  et  si  vitam 

mihi  Deus  O.M.  prorogaverit..  seient  etinm  posteri.  tit  te  et 
tok  TaW  Spanhemium,  geminos  htijus  aivi  Dios  cur  os, 
lucida  IDerarum  sidera,  semper  pnrdicaverim,  semper  vene- 
ratus  sim.” 

f  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  en 
Hollande,  1692;  London  Gazette,  Keb.  2,  1690-1:  Le 
Triomphe  Royal  oil  Ton  voit  desc-it*  les  Ares  deTriumphe, 


for  the  kin  'ness  with  which  they  had  watched 
over  his  childhood,  trained  his  young  mind,  and 
support  d  his  authority  in  his  riper  years  ;  and 
he  I  ad  solemnly  commend  d  his  beloved  wife  to 
the  r  care.  He  now  came  back  among  them  the 
King  of  ihree  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest 
coalition  that  Europe  had  seen  during  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  in 
the  hall  but  applause  and  congratulations.! 

By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were 
overflowing  with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of 
princes  and  ambassadors  who  came  flocking  to 
the  great  Congress.  First  appeared  the  ambi¬ 
tious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Brnndenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  young 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Regent  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sovereign  princes, 
sprung  from  the  illustrious  houses  of  Brunswick, 
of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Nassau.  The 
Marquess  of  Gastanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  repaired  to  the  assembly  from  the 
viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Extraordinary 
ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  by  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  There  was  scarcely 
room  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
English  Lords  and  gentlemen  and  the  German 
Counts  and  Barons  whom  curiosity  or  official 
duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious 
of  nations  was  as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Carnival. 
The  walks  cut  among  those  noble  limes  and 
elms  in  which  the  villa  of  the  Princess  of  Orange 
is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the  plumes,  the 
stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  coats 
and  the  gold  hilted  swords  of  gallants  from 
London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles 
were  mingled  sharpers  not  less  gorgeously  at¬ 
tired  than  they.  At  night  the  hazard  tables 
were  thronged  ;  and  the  theatre  was  filled  to  the 
roof.  Princely  banquets  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  The  meats  were  served 
in  gold;  and,  according  to  that  old  Teutonic 
fashion  with  which  Shakspeare  had  made  his 
countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle 
drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Some  English 
lords,  particularly  Devonshire,  gave  entertain¬ 
ments  which  vied  with  those  of  Sovereigns.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates, 
though  generally  disposed  to  be  litigious  and 
punctilious  about  etiquette,  associated,  on  this 
occasion,  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  passion  for  ge¬ 
nealogical  and  heraldic  controversy.  The  taste 
for  wine,  which  was  then  characteristic  of  their 
nation,  they  had  not  forgotten.  At  the  table  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  much  mirth  was 
caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  statesmen  of  Hol¬ 
land,  who,  sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  the  nonsense  stutteied 
by  the  tipsy  nobles  of  the  Empire.  One  of 


i’y ritmidrs.  Tableaux  et  Devises  an  Nouibre  de  65.  erigez  it 
la  Ilaye  k  l'hnnneur  de  Guillaume  Trois,  1002  ;  Le  Carna\  al 
de  la  llnye.  1691.  This  last  work  is  a  savage  pasquinade 
on  William. 

!  London  Gazette.  Feb.  5.  1690-1 ;  Ills  Majesty's  Speech 
to  tlie  Assembly  of  the  states  General  of  the  United  Lho- 
vinces  at  the  ilague,  the  7th  of  February  N.S.,  together 
with  Ihe  Answer  of  their  High  and  Mighty  Lordships,  as 
both  are  extracted  out  of  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions 
ct  the  Slate.-  General,  1691. 
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those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that 
he  tumbled  into  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not  pulled 
out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was 
not  neglected.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  at  which  William  presided.  In 
n  short  and  dignified  speech,  which  was  speedily 
circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion. 
The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  heard 
by  thatsplendid  assembly  caused  bitter  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  his  enemies  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
The  German  potentates  were  bitterly  reviled  for 
yielding  precedence  to  an  upstart.  Indeed  the 
most  illustrious  among  them  paid  to  him  such 
marks  of  deference  as  they  would  scarcely  have 
deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled 
with  tlie  crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his 
table  behaved  as  respectfully  as  any  English 
lord  in  waiting.  In  one  caricature  the  allied 
princes  were  represented  ns  muzzled  bears, 
some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of,  state. 
William  had  them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  dance.  In  another  caricature,  he 
appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria, 
uncovered,  occupied  small  stools  on  the  right 
mid  left :  the  crowd  of  Landgraves  and  Sove¬ 
reign  dukes  stood  at  humble  distance  ;  and  Gas- 
tanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva,  awaited 
the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 
It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  summer,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  would  be  in  the  field 
against  France. J  The  contingent  which  each 
of  the  allied  powers  was  to  furnish  was  made 
known.  Matters  about  which  it  would  have 
been  inexpedient  to  put  forth  any  declaration 
were  privately  discussed  by  the  King  of  England 
with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  every 
other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he 
was  his  own  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  form  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  a  Secretary  of  State;  and  Notting¬ 
ham  tiad  therefore  followed  him  to  Holland. 
But  Nottingham,  though,  in  matters  concerning 
the  internal  government  of  England,  he  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  his  master’s  confidence,  knew 
little  more  about  the  business  of  the  Congress 
than  what  he  saw  in  the  Gazettes.  » 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now 
be  thought  most  unconstitutional;  and  many 
writers,  applying  the  standard  of  their  own  age 
to  the  transactions  of  a  former  age.  have  se¬ 
verely  blamed  William  for  acting  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for 
submitting  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transac¬ 
tions  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  let, 
surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most 
honest  and  honourable  men  of  both  parties, 
Nottingham,  for  example,  among  the  Tories, 
and  Somers  among  the  Whigs,  not  only  did, 
but  avowed,  cannot  have  been  altogether  inex¬ 
cusable  ;  and  a  very  sufficient  excuse  will  with¬ 
out  difficulty  be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Sovereign  is  not  respon- 


*  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Pa  MnjestA  Britanmijue  en 
Hollatide:  H  trm-t,  ii.  72;  London  Gazette.  Kol).  12.  in,  23. 
1690-1:  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Dolma;  William  Fuller's 
Memoirs. 

f  Wttgeuaar.  lxii.;  Le  Carnaval  de  lu  Haye,  Mars  1(591; 
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sible  is  doubtless  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution.  The  doctrine  that  his  ministers  are 
responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  antiquity. 
That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  can 
be  no  trustworthy  security  against  maladminis¬ 
tration,  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and 
country,  few  people  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
From  these  three  propositions  it  plainly  follows 
that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best  con¬ 
ducted  when  the  Sovereign  performs  no  public 
act  w'ithout  the  concurrence  and  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  a  minister.  This  argument  is  perfectly 
sound.  But  we  must  remember  that  arguments 
are  constructed  in  one  way,  and  governments' in 
another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion. 
But  in  practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlight¬ 
ened  communities  often  persist,  generation  after 
generation,  in  asserting  principles,  and  refusing 
to  act  upon  those  principles.  It  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  any  real  polity  that  ever  existed 
has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of 
that  polity.  According  to  the  pure  idea  of  con¬ 
stitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and  does 
not  govern  ;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it 
now  exists  in  England,  comes  nearer  than  in 
any  other  country  to  the  pure  idea.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine  that  our 
princes  merely  reign  and  never  govern.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
thought  it,  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
the  first  .magistrate  to  govern.  All  parties 
agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second  for  not 
being  his  own  Prime  Minister:  all  parties  agreed 
in  praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High 
Admiral;  and  all  parties  thought  it  natural  and 
reasonable  that  William  should  be  his  own  Fo¬ 
reign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best 
informed  of  those  who  have  censured  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  negotiations  of  that  time  were 
conducted  are  scarcely  consistent  with  them¬ 
selves.  For,  while  they  blame  William  for  be¬ 
ing  his  own  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Hague,  they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  Ireland.  Yet,  where  is  the 
distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases? 
Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to 
prove  that  he  violated  the  constitution,  when, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  he  made  compacts 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  will  equally  prove  that  he  violated  the 
constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  authority, 
he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water 
at  Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of 
Slane.  If  the  constitution  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  gave  him  also  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  State.  On  what  principle  then 
can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  libcily  to 
exercise  the  former  power  without  consulting 
any  body,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  exercise  t! i e 
latter  power  in  conformity  with  the  advice  :f 
a  minister?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in  di¬ 
plomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the 
country  than  an  error  in  strategy  ?  Surely  not. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  blunder  which 
William  might  have  made  at  the  Hague  could 


I,e  Tabouret  dee  Electeurs,  April  1691:  OArAmnnial  de  re 
qut  s'est  pis.AA  la  Have  nitre  le  Koi  Guillaume  et.  lee 
Eleeteurs  de  Ha  viere  et  de  Brandehourp.  Tilie  last  tract  la 
a  MS. presented  In  the  British  Museum  by  George  IV. 
r  Loudon  Gazette,  Feb.  23, 1CU0-1. 
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have  been  more  injurious  to  the  public  interests 
than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will  it  be  said 
that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  military  than  in  his  diplomatic 
skill?  Surely  not.  In  war  he  showed  some 
great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities:  but,  as 
e  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high  ;  and  of  his 
many  campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Of 
the  interests  and  the  tempers  fef  the  continental 
courts  he  knew  more  than  all  his  Privy  Council 
together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless 
men  of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  versed  in  our  insular  poli¬ 
tics.  But,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress, 
Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would  have  been 
found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have 
been  found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary 
debate  on  a  question  purely  English.  The  co¬ 
alition  against  France  was  his  work.  He  alone 
had  joined  together  the  parts  of  that  great 
whole;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together. 
If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated 
machine  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it 
would  instantly  have  fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which 
none  of  his  subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do. 
Pope  Alexander  was  really,  though  not  in  name, 
one  of  the  allies:  it  was  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;  and  yet  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an 
English  minister  might  well  shrink  from  having 
any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vati¬ 
can.  The  Secretaries  of  State  were  glad  to 
leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so  full  of  risk  to 
their  master,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with 
truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most  intoler¬ 
ant  Protestant  could  object  had  ever  gone  out 
of  their  offices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  ever  forgot  that  his  especial,  his  heredi¬ 
tary,  mission  was  to  protect  the  Reformed 
Faith.  His  influence  with  Roman  Catholic 
princes  was  constantly  and  strenuously  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.  In 
the  spring  of  1691,  the  Waldensiau  shepherds, 
long  and  cruelly  pex-secuted,  and  weary  of  their 
lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings.  Those 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to 
their  homes.  Children,  who  had  been  taken 
from  their  parents  to  be  educated  by  priests, 
were  sent  back.  Congregations,  whicli  had 
hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme 
peril,  now  worshipped  God  without  molestation 
in  the  face  of  day.  Those  simple  mountaineers 
probably  never  knew  that  their  fate  had  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Hague,  and  that 
they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides  and 
the  security  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  as¬ 
cendency  which  William  exercised  over  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved 
the  memory  has  had  an  abler  chief  than  Wil¬ 
liam.  But  even  William  often  contended  in 
vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking 
which  requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued 
cooperation  of  many  independent  states  is  likely 


*  The  secret  nrtf'lo  by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bound 
bira.self  to  grunt  toleration  to  the  \Va1dcQ.*>ca  ia  iu  Dumont’s 
collection.  It  wufi  cigneU  ij’eb.  8,  ltiyi. 


to  prosper.  Jealousies  inevitably  spring  tip. 
Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every  confederate 
is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the 
burden  which  he  ought  himself  !>o  bear.  Scarcely 
one  honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contingent. 
Scarcely  one  exactly  observes  the  appointed 
day.  But  perhaps  no  coalition  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted  was  in  such  constant  danger  of  dissolution 
as  the  coalition  which  William  had  with  infinite 
difficulty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potentates, 
who  met  in  person  or  by  their  representatives 
at  the  Hague,  looked  well  in  the  gazettes.  The 
crowd  of  princely  equipages,  attended  by  many- 
coloured  guards  and  lacqueys,  looked  well 
among  the  lime  trees  of  the  Voorhout.  But  the 
very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress 
more  splendid  than  other  congresses  made  the 
league  weaker  than  other  leagues.  The  more 
numerous  the  allies,  the  more  numerous  were 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  alliance.  It 
was  impossible  that,  twenty  governments,  divided 
by  quarrels  about  precedence,  quarrels  about 
territory,  quarrels  about  trade,  quarrels  about 
religion,  could  long  act  together  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  That  they  acted  together  during  several 
years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  wisdom,  patience  and  firmness  of  William. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemywas  very 
different.  The  resources  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  though  certainly  not  equal  to  those  of 
England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
the  Empire  of  Germany  united,  were  yet  very 
formidable :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  central 
position  :  they  were  all  under  the  absolute  di¬ 
rection  of  a  single  mind.  Lewis  could  do  with 
two  words  what  William  could  hardly  bring 
about  by  two  months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin  and  Vienna.  Thus 
France  was  found  equal  in  effective  strength  to 
all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her 
For  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  world, 
there  may  be  an  equality  of  momentum  between 
unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior 
iu  weigbj  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the 
princes  and  ambassadors  who  had  been*assem- 
bled  at  the  Hague  separated  ;  and  scarcely  had 
they  separated  when  all  their  plans  were  dis¬ 
concerted  by  a  bold  and  skilful  move  of  the 
enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  was  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on 
the  public  mind  of  Europe.  That  effect  he  de¬ 
termined  to  counteract  by  striking  a  sudden  and 
terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  settling 
how  many  troops  each  of  them  should  furnish, 
he  ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  army  to 
march  from  widely  distant  points  towards  Mons, 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  of  the  fortresses  which  protected  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  disco¬ 
vered  only  when  it  was  all  but  accomplished. 
William,  who  had  retired  for  a  few  days  to  Loo, 
learned,  with  surprise  and  extreme  vexation, 
that  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  bridges  of  boats, 
were  fast  approaching  the  fated  city  hy  many 
converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  men 
had  been  brought  together.  All  the  implements 
of  war  had  been  largely  provided  by  Louvois, 
the  first  of  living  administrators.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  entrusted  to  Luxemburg,  the  first  of 
living  generals.  The  scientific  operations  were 
directed  by  V auban,  the  first  of  living  engineers. 
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That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could 
kindle  emulation  through  all  the  ranks  ot  a 
gallant  and  loyal  army,  the  magnificent  King 
himself  had  set  out  from  Versailles  for  the 
camp  Yet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
flew  to  the  Hague,  put  all  the  forces  of  the 
States  General  in  motion,  and  sent  pressing 
messages  to  the  German  Princes.  Within  three 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the 
danger,  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  be¬ 
sieged  city,  at  the  head  of  nearly  titty  thousand 
troops  of  different  nations.  Po  attack  a  supe¬ 
rior  force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as 
Luxemburg  was  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate,  en 
terprise.  Yet  William  was  so  sensible  that  the 
loss  of  Mons  would  be  an  almost  irreparable 
disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  the  hazard.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
event  of  the  siege  would  determine  the  policy 
of  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen. 
Those  Courts  had  lately  seemed  iueliued  to  join 
the  coalition.  If  Mons  tell,  they  would  certainly 
remain  neutral  ;  they  might  possibly  become 
hostile.  “  The  risk,”  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  “is 
great:  yet  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  wdl  do 
what  can  be  done.  The  issue  is  in  the  bauds  ol 
God.”  On  the  very  day  on  which  this  letter 
was  written  Mons  fell.  The  siege  had  been 
vigorously  pressed.  Lewis  himself,  though 
suffering  from  the  gout,  had  set  the  example  ot 
strenuous  exertion.  His  household  troops,  the 
finest  body  of  soldiers  in  Europe,  had,  uuder  Ins 
eye,  surpassed  themselves.  The  young  nobles 
of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by 
exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the 
same  gay  alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  their  graceful  figures  at  his  balls.  His 
wounded  soldiers  were  charmed  by  the  benig¬ 
nant  courtesy  with  which  he  walked  among 
their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were 
dressed  by  the  hospital  surgeons,  and  break¬ 
fasted  on  a  porringer  of  the  hospital  broth. 
While  all  was  obedience  and  euthusiastn  among 
the  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and  dismay 
among  the  besieged.  The  duty  of  the  french 
lines  was  so  well  performed  that  no  messenger 
sent  by  William  was  able  to  cross  them.  I  he 
o-arrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was  close  at 
hand.  The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  those  horrible  calamities  which  befall 
cities  taken  by  storm.  Showers  of  shells  and 
redhot  bullets  were  falling  in  the  streets,  i ho 
town  was  on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once,  ihe 
peaceful  inhabitants  derived  an  unwonted  cou¬ 
rage  from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and  rose  on 
the  soldiers.  Thenceforth  resistance  was  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded. 
The  armies  theu  retired  into  quarters.  Military 
operations  were  suspended  during  some  weeks  : 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles;  and 
William  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  wlieie  Ins 
presence  was  much  needed.* 


He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  trac¬ 
ing  out  the  ramifications  ol  the  piot  which  had 
been  discovered  just  before  his  departure.  Early 
in  January,  Preston,  Ashton,  and  Elliot  had 
been  arraigued  at  the  Old  Halley.  They  claimed 
the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenges.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The 
audience  was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many 
peers  were  present.  The  Lord  President  and 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  attended  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  iu  Court  were 
the  same  which  HUlop  had  brought  to  Whitehall. 

A  considerable  number  of  Judges  appeared  on 
the  bench;  and  Holt  presided.  A  full  report  of 
the  proceedings  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  attentive  y  studied,  and  to  be 
compared  with  the  reports  of  other  trials  which, 
had  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the  same 
roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal  had  un¬ 
dergone,  iu  a  few  mouths,  a  change  so  complete 
that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 
ages.  Twelve  years  earlier,  unhappy  Homan 
Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness  which  had 
never  entered  into  their  thuughts,  had  stood  in 
that  dock.  Tue  witnesses  for  the  Crown  hacl 
repeated  their  hideous  fictions  amidst  the  ap¬ 
plauding  hums  of  the  audience.  The  judges 
had  shared,  or  had  prepended  to  share,  the  stu¬ 
pid  credulity  and  the  savage  passions  of  the 
populace,  had  exchanged  smiles  and  compli¬ 
ments  with  the  perjured  informers,  had  roared 
down  the  arguments  feebly  stammered  forth  by 
the  prisoners,  and  had  not  been  ashamed,  iu 
passing  the  seutence  of  death,  to  make  ribald 
jests  on  purgatory  and  the  mass.  As  soou  as 
the  butchery  of  Papists  was  over,  the  butchery 
of  Whigs  had  commeueed ;  and  the  judges  had 
applied°themselves  to  their  new  work  with  even 
more  than  their  old  barbarity.  To  these  scan¬ 
dals  the  Revolution  had  put  an  end.  Whoever, 
after  perusing  the  trial  of  Ireland  and  Picker¬ 
ing,  of  Grove  and  Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish  and 
Alice  Lisle,  turns  to  the  trials  of  Preston  and 
Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the  contrast.  The 
Solicitor  General,  Somers,  conducted  the  prose- 
cutious  with  a  moderation  aud  humanity  of 
which  his  predecessors  had  left  him  no  example. 
44  1  did  never  think,”  he  said,  44  that  it  was  tlio 
part  of  any  who  were  of  counsel  for  the  Ixiug  in 
cases  of  this  nature  to  aggravate  the  crime  of 
the  prisoners,  or  to  put  false  colours  on  the  evi¬ 
dence.  ”+  Holt’s  conduct  was  faultless.  Pollex- 
feu,  an  older  man  than  Holt  or  Somers,  retained 
a  little — aud  a  little  was  too  much — of  the  toua 
of  that  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred. 
But,  though  he  once  or  twice  forgot  the  austere 
decorum  of  his  place,  ho  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  violation  of  substantial  justice.  The  pri¬ 
soners  themselves  seem  to  have  been  surprised 
by  the  fairness  aud  gentleness  with  which  they 
were  treated.  44 1  would  not  mislead  the  iury 
I'll  assure  you,”  said  Holt  to  Preston,  44  nor 
Your  Lordship  any  manner  of  injury  in  the 
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world.'’  “No,  my  Lcrd,”  said  Preston,  “I  see 
it  well  enough  that  Your  Lordship  would  not.” 
“  Whatever  my  fate  may  be,”  said  Ashton,  “  I 
cannot  but  own  that  I  htive  had  a  fair  trial  for 
my  life.” 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Solicitor  General  or  by  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  Court — for  the  evidence  was 
irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers  seized 
by  Billcp  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  juryman 
could  not  misunderstand  it.  Of  those  papers 
part  was  fully  proved  to  be  in  Preston’s  hand¬ 
writing.  Part  was  in  Ashton’s  handwriting — 
but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  not 
the  means  of  proving.  They  therefore  rested 
the  case  against  Ashton  on  the  indisputable 
facts  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found 
in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  had  used  language 
which  was  quite  unintelligible  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  contents.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  might  have  saved  his  life  by  making 
disclosures.  But  though  he  deolared  that,  if  he 
were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faithful  sub¬ 
ject  of  Their  Majesties,  he  was  fully  resolved 
not  to  give  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
In  this  resolution  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
nonjuring  divines  who  attended  him  in  his  cell. 
It  was  probably  by  their  influence  that  he  was 
induced  to  deliver  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  scaffold 
a  declaration  which  he  had  transcribed  arid 
signed,  but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed 
cr  attentively  considered.  In  this  paper  he  was 
made  to  complain  of  the  unfairness  of  a  trial 
which  he  had  himself  in  public  acknowledged  to 
have  been  eminently  fair.  He  was  also  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  papers  which  had  been  found 
.upon  him.  Unfortunately  his  declaration,  when 
inspected,  proved  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting 
with  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  papers. 
He  died  with  manly  fortitude,  j- 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence 
against  him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on 
which  his  associates  had  been  convicted;  and  he 
was  not  worth  the  anger  of  the  government. 
The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense.  The 
Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He 
was,  they  said,  a  favourite  at  Versailles,  and  his 
death  would  be  followed  by  a  terrible  retalia¬ 
tion.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  papers  in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any 
harm  befell  him,  Mountjoy,  and  all  the  other 
Englishmen  of  quality  who  were  prisoners  in 
France,  would  be  broken  on  the  wheel;};  These 
absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred  the  exe¬ 
cution  one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spare  him  on 
certain  conditions  He  was  privy  to  all  the 
counsels  of  the  disaffected  party,  and  could  fur¬ 
nish  information  of  the  highest  value.  He  was 
informed  that  his  fate  depended  on  himself. 
The  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  Pride,  con¬ 
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science,  party  spirit,  were  on  one  side;  the  in¬ 
tense  love  of  life  on  the  other.  He  went  during 
a  time  irresolutely  to  and  fro.  He  listened  to 
his  brother  .Jacobites  ;  and  his  courage  rose.  He 
listened  to  the  agents  of  the  government;  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening  when 
he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he-  feared 
nothing.  He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than 
save  his  neck  by  an  act  of  baseness.  But  bis 
temper  was  very  different  when  he  woke  the 
next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he  had 
drawn  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated, 
when  he  was  alone  with  the  iron  grates  and 
stone  walls,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  block, 
the  axe  and  the  sawdust  rose  in  his  mind. 
During  some  time  be  regularly  wrote  a  confes¬ 
sion  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and 
burned  it  every  night  when  he  was  merry,  g  His 
nonjuring  friends  formed  a  plan  for  bringing 
Saneroft  to  visit  the  tower,  in  the  hope,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a  prelate 
and  so  great  a  saint  would  confirm  the  wavering 
virtue  of  the  prisoner.  ||  Whether  this  plan 
would  have  been  successful  may  be  doubted;  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect :  the  fatal  hour  drew 
near;  and  the  fortitude  of  Preston  gave  way. 
He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named  Clarendon, 
Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  William  Penn, 
as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long  list  of  per¬ 
sons  against  whom  be  could  not  himself  give 
evidence,  but  who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn’s 
assurances,  were  friendly  to  King  James. 
Among  these  persons  were  Devonshire  and  Dor¬ 
set.^  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  ever 
bad  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint 
Germains.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  ac¬ 
cuse  Penn  of  deliberate  falsehood.  He  was 
credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  tbe 
vexation  with  which  their  party  had  observed 
the  leaning  of  William  towards  the  Tories:  and 
they  had  probably  expressed  that  vexation  un¬ 
guardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing  to 
find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  hi  believe 
whatever  he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erro¬ 
neous  construction  on  invectives  such  as  the 
haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire  was  but  too 
ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  the 
lips  of  the  keenwitted  Dorset.  Caermarthrn,  a 
Tory,  and  a  Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  make  the 
most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  But  he  received  no 
encouragement  from  his  master,  who,  of  all  the 
great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was  the 
least  prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  Preston  was  brought  before 
him  and  was  commanded  to  repeat  the  confes¬ 
sion  which  had  already  been  made  to  the  minis¬ 
ters.  The  King  stood  behind  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  and  listened  gravely  while  Claren¬ 
don,  Dartmouth,  Turner  and  Penn  were  named. 
But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner,  passing  from  what 
he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat  the 
stories  which  Tenn  had  told  him,  William 


I  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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touched  Caermarthen  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
“  My  Lord,  we  have  had  too  much  of  this.”* 
This  judicious  magnanimity  had  its  proper  re¬ 
ward.  Devonshire  and  Dorset  became  from  that 
day  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny  for  which  their 
own  indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished  some 
ground,  had  continued  to  repose  confidence  in 
their  loyalty. f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal 
were  generally  treated  with  great  lenity.  Cla¬ 
rendon  lay  in  the  Tower  about  six  months.  His 
guilt  was  fully  established;  and  a  party  among 
the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  importunately  for 
his  head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and 
by  Mary’s  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  mother. 
The  prisoner’s  confinement  was  not  strict.  He 
was  allowed  to  entertain  his  friends  at  dinner. 
When  at  length  his  health  began  to  suffer  from 
restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  ooun- 
try  under  the  care  of  a  warder :  the  warder  was 
soon  removed ;  and  Clarendon  was  informed  that, 
while  he  led  a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be 
molested.  J 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common 
dye.  He  was  an  English  seaman;  and  he  had 
laid  a  plan  for  betraying  Portsmouth  to  the 
French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the  command  of 
a  French  squadron  against  his  country.  It  was 
a  serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  Council  Chamber.  A  narra¬ 
tive  of  what  passed  there,  written  by  himself, 
has  been  preserved.  In  that  narrative  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted  his  inno¬ 
cence.  lie  declared  that  he  had  never  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Saint  Germains,  that  he  was  no 
favourite  there,  and  that  Mary  of  Modena  in  par¬ 
ticular  owed  him  a  grudge.  “  My  Lords,”  he 
said,  “I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was 
strongest  here,  shunned  the  French,  both  men 
and  women.  I  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth  in  the  power 
of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think 
that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk  over  a  bottle.”  His  protestations 
seem  to  have  produced  some  effect;  for  he  was 
at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle  custo¬ 
dy  of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower  After  a  confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he 
died  of  apoplexy:  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 


*  That  this  account  of  what  passed  is  true  in  substance 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  tbe  Life  of  James,  ii.  44d.  I  have 
taken  one  or  two  slight  circumstances  from  Dalrymple, 
who.  I  believe,  took  them  from  papers,  now  irrecoverably 
lost,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Baris. 

f  The  success  of  William's  ••  seeming  clemency”  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  compiler  of  the  Life  "f  James.  The  I’riuce 
of  Orange’s  method,  it  is  acknowledged,  “succeeded  so 
well  that,  whatever  sentiments  those  Lords  which  Mr. 
Penn  lmd  named  might  have  had  at  that  time,  they  pr<  ved 
in  etfeet  most  hitter  enemies  to  Ilia  .Majesty’s  cause  after¬ 
wards.” — ii  4  W. 
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complete  liis  disgrace  by  offering  1. is  sword  to 
the  new  government,  and  by  expressing  in  fer¬ 
vent  language  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the 
goodness  of  God  and  of  Their  Majesties,  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  he  hated 
the  French.  $ 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk  ;  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  most  unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  one  of  the  Seven  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petition.  A  warrant  was  however 
issued  for  his  apprehensionV;  and  his  friends 
had  little  hope  that  he  would  escape:  for  his 
nose  was  such  as  none  who  had  seen  it  could 
forget;  and  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  put 
on  a  flowing  wig  and  that  he  suffered  his  beard 
to  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot:  for,  after  skulking  a  few  weeks  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
remained  some  time  in  France.  || 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn  ;  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced 
that,  on  the  day  on  w’hich  they  were  sent  in 
search  of  him,  he  was  attending  a  remarkable 
ceremony  at  some  distance  from  his  home.  An 
event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian,  whose 
object  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation, 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  While  London 
was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  plot  had  been 
discovered,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox 
had  begun  to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devils. 
He  was  then  a  youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave 
deportment,  with  a  perverse  temper,  with  the 
education  of  a  labouring  man,  and  with  an 
intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  states,  that 
is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and 
not  sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam.  The 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  out  in  the 
strongest  form  the  constitutional  diseases  of 
his  mind.  At  the  time  when  his  faculties  were 
ripening,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  Baptists,  were  striving  for  mastery, 
and  were,  in  every  corner  of  the  realm,  refut¬ 
ing  and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered 
from  congregation  to  congregation  ;  he  heard 
priests  harangue  against  Puritans :  he  heard 
Puritans  harangue  against  priests  ;  and  he  in 
vain  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and  conso¬ 
lation  to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him 
to  smoke  tobacco  and  sing  psalms  ;  another  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  go  and  lose  some  blood  **  The 
young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust  from  these 
advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also 
blind  guides  f  j-  After  some  time  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  human  being  was  competent 
to  instruct  him  in  divine  things,  and  that  the 

I1  Burnett,  ii.  71 :  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Jan.  4  and  18, "1690-1 
Letter  from  Turner  to  Saneroft,  Jan  19,  1690-1;  Letter 
from  Saneroft  to  Lloyd  of  Norwich.  April  2.  1692.  These 
two  letters  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  are  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman.  Turner’s 
escape  to  France  is  mentioned  in  Narcissus  Luttrell  s Diary 
for  February  1690.  See  also  a  Dialogue  between  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  his  Conscience  16th  February  1690-1. 
The  dialogue  is  inlei  rupted  by  the  sound  of  truuqets.  1  he 
Bishop  hears  hitnself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  arid  cries  out, 

"Come,  brother  Fen,  'tis  time  we  both  were  gone." 

For  a  specimen  of  1  tis  visions,  see  his  Journal.  |  age  LI; 
for  his  casting  out  of  devils,  page  26.  1  quote  the  folio 
edition  of  1760. 

**  Journal,  page  4 

|f  Journal,  page  7 
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truth  find  been  communicated  to  him  by  direct 
inspiration  from  heaven.  He  argued  that,  as 
the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  and 
as  the  persecutors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  more  especially  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  must  be  useless  to  a 
Christian  minister.*  Indeed,  he  was  so  far  from 
knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  non°  : 
nor  can  the  most. corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be 
more  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned  than  his 
English  often  is  to  the  most  acute  and  attentive 
reader. f  One  of  the  precious  truths  which 
were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle  was, 
that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the 
second  person  plural  instead  of  the  second  per¬ 
son  singular.  Another  was,  that  to  talk  of  the 
month  of  March  was  to  worship  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of  Monday 
was  to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  moon.  To 
say  Good  morning  or  Good  evening  was  highly 
reprehensible,  for  those  phrases  evidently  im¬ 
ported  that  God  had  made  bad  days  and  bad 
nights.  |  A  Christian  was  bound  to  face  death 
itself  rather  than  touch  his  hat  to  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  Scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma, 
he  cited  the  passage  in  which  it  is  written  that 
Shadrn.ch,  Meshech  and  Abednego  were  thrown 
into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats  on  ; 
and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the 
Chief  .Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable 
to  answer  this  argument  except  by  crying  out, 
“Take  him  away,  gaoler. ”§  Fox  insisted  much 
on  the  not  less  weighty  argument  that  the 
Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to  their 
superiors;  and  he  asked,  with  great  animation, 
whether  those  who  bore  the  noble  name  of 
Christians  ought  not  to  surpass  Turks  in 
virtue.  ||  Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  effect,  of 
Satanical  influence ;  for,  as  he  observed,  the 
woman  in  the  Gospel,  while  she  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity,  was  bowed  together,  and  ceased  to 
bow  as  soon  as  Divine  power  had  liberated  her 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One.y  His  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  Passages,  which  had  been,  in 


*  “What  they  know,  they  know  naturally,  who  turn 
from  the  command  and  err  from  the  spirit,  whose  fruit 
■withers,  who  saith  that  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latine  is  the 
original :  before  Babell  was,  the  earth  was  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  Nimrod  the  cunning  hunter,  before  the  Lord, 
which  came  out  of  cursed  Ham’s  stock,  the  original  and 
builder  of  Babell,  whom  God  confounded  with  many  lan¬ 
guages.  and  this  they  say  is  the  original  who  erred  from 
the  spirit  and  command;  and  Pilate  had  his  original  He¬ 
brew.  Greek,  and  Latine,  which  crucified  Christ  and  set 
over  him.”— A  message  from  the  Lord  to  the  Parliament 
of  England,  by  G.  Fox,  1654.  The  same  argument  will  be 
found  in  the  Journals,  but  has  been  put  by  the  editor  into 
a  little  better  English.  “  Dost  thou  think  to  make  minis¬ 
ters  of  Christ  by  these  natural  confused  languages  which 
sprung  from  Babell,  are  admired  in  Babylon,  and  set  atop 
of  Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor?” — Page  64. 

f  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  was  revised  by 
men  of  more  sense  and  knowledge  than  himself,  and 
therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  gives  us  no  notion  of  his  genuine 
stylo.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen.  It  is  the  exor¬ 
dium  of  one  of  his  manifestoes.  “  Them  which  the  world 
who  are  without  the  fear  of  God  calls  Quakers  in  ^corn  do 
deny  all  opinions,  and  they  do  deny  all  couceivings.  and 
they  do  deny  all  sects,  and  they  do  deny  all  imaginations, 
and*  noil -ns,  and  judgments  which  riselh  out  of  (he  will 
and  the  thoughts,  anil  do  deny  witchcraft  and  all  oaths, 
and  the  wo  Id  and  the  work®  of  it,  and  their  worships  ami 
their  eu.- toms  with  the  light,  and  do  deny  false  ways  and 
false  worships,  seducers  .and  deceivers,  which  are  now  seen 
to  be  in  fbe  world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are 


the  apprehension  of  all  the  readers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  during  sixteen  centuries,  figurative,  he 
construed  literally.  Passages,  which  no  human 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  in  any 
other  than  a  literal  sense,  he  construed  figura¬ 
tively.  Thus,  from  those  rhetorical  expres¬ 
sions  in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under 
injuries  is  enjoined,  he  deduced  the  doctrine 
that  selfdefence  against  pirates  and  assassins 
is  unlawful  On  the  other  hand,  the  plain 
commands  to  baptize  with  water,  and  to  par¬ 
take  of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  he  pronounced 
to  be  allegorical.  He  long  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  teaching  this  strange  theology, 
shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  parox¬ 
ysms  of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way 
into  churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple  hou¬ 
ses,  interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  cla¬ 
mour  and  scurrility,**  and  pestering  rectors  and 
justices  with  epistles  much  resembling  burlesques 
of  those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
phets  foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and 
Tyre.+f  He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by 
these  feats.  His  strange  face,  his  strange  chant, 
his  immovable  hat  and  his  leather  breeches  were 
known  all  over  the  country  ;  and  he  boasts  that, 
as  soon  as  the  rumour  was  heard,  “The  Man  in 
Leather  Breeches  is  coming,”  terror  seized  hy¬ 
pocritical  professors,  and  hireling  priests  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  his  way.  JJ  He  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  and  set  in  the  stocks,  sometimes 
justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  con¬ 
gregations,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  for  merely 
talking  nonsense.  He  soon  gathered  round  him 
a  body  of  disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond 
himself  in  absurdity.  He  has  told  us  that  one 
of  his  friends  walked  naked  through  Skipton 
declaring  the  truth, and  that  another  was  di¬ 
vinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  years 
to  marketplaces,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
and  clergymen. mi  Fox  complains  bitterly  that 
these  pious  acts,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  requited  by  an  untoward  generation  with 
hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping  and  horsewhip¬ 
ping.  But,  though  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the 
sufferers,  be  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths. 
He  sometimes,  indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip 


condemned,  which  litrht  leadeth  to  peace  and  life  from 
death,  which  now  thousands  do  witness  the  new  teacher 
Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  who  raigna 
among  the  children  of  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  living  God,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  and  doth  see  that  which  must  be  shaken 
with  that  which  cannot  be  shaken  nor  moved,  what  gives 
to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and  moved,  such  as  live  in  the 
notions,  opinions,  conceivings,  and  thoughts  and  fancies, 
these  be  all  shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  they 
who  witness  those  things  before  mentioned  shaken  and 
removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and  discerned  by  them 
who  walks  in  those  things  unremoved  and  not  shaken.” — 
A  Warning  to  the  World  that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by 
G.  Fox,  1655. 

J  See  the  piece  entitled,  Concerning  Good  morrow  and 
Good  even,  the  World's  Customs,  but  by  the  Light  which 
into  the  World  is  come  by  it  made  manifest  to  all  who  be 
in  the  Darkness,  by  G.  Fox,  1657. 

'd  Journal,  page  166. 

It  Epistle  from  Harlingen,  11th  of  6th  month,  1677. 

If  Of  Bowings,  by  G.  Fox,  1567. 

**  See,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  24,  26,  and  51. 
ft  See.  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  Saw  key,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  Journal,  page  86;  the  Epistle  t.o  William 
Lampitt.  a  clergyman,  which  begins,  *‘The  word  of  <he 
Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lampitt,”  page  80;  and  the  Epistle  to  an¬ 
other  clergyman  whom  he  calls  Priest  Tatharn,  page  92. 

+t  Journal,  page  55. 

Ibid,  tinge  300. 

||  ibid,  page  323 
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himself  partially.  Thus  he  pulled  off  his  shoes 
and  walked  barefoot  through  Lichfield,  crying, 
“Woe  to  the  bloody  city.”*  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public  without  that  decent  gar¬ 
ment  from  which  his  popular  appellation  was 
derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox 
Ei m ply  by  looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writ¬ 
ings,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for  placing  him, 
morally  or  intellectually,  above  Ludowick  Mug- 
gleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him 
as  its  founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the 
Southcotians.  It.  chanced  that  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  whom  his  enthusiasm  infected  were  a  few 
persons  whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of 
a  very  different  order  from  his  own.  Robert 
Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and 
learning.  William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Bar¬ 
clay  in  both  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  That  such  men 
should  have  become  the  followers  of  George  Fox 
ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem¬ 
bers  what  quick,  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated 
intellects  were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the 
uukn'own  tongues.  The  truth  is  that  no  powers 
of  mind  constitute  a  security  against  errors  of 
this  description.  Touching  God  and  His  ways 
with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  dis¬ 
cover  little  more  than  the  meanest.  In  theology 
the  interval  is  small  indeed  between  Aristotle 
nud  a  child,  between  Archimedes  and  a  naked 
savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  wise 
men,  weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  un¬ 
certainty,  longing  to  believe  something,  and  yet 
seeing  objections  to  every  thing,  should  submit 
themselves  absolutely  to  teachers  who,  with  firm 
and  nndoubting  faith,  lay  claim  to  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  commission.  Thus  we  frequently  see  in¬ 
quisitive  and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  from 
their  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church 
which  pretends  to  infallibility,  and,  after  ques¬ 
tioning  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  worship  a  wafer.  And  thus  it  was  that 
Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was  im¬ 
measurably  inferior  in  every  thing  except  the 
energy  of  his  convictions.  By  these  converts 
his  rude  doctrines  were  polished  into  a  form 
somewhat  less  shocking  to  good  sense  and  good 
t  iste  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid  down 
was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act 
which  he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned: 
but  what  was  most  grossly  absurd  m  his  theories 
and  practices  was  softened  down,  or  at  least  not 
obtruded  on  the  public:  whatever  could  be  made 
to  appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fairest  ligh  . 


his  gibberish  was  translated  into  English :  mean¬ 
ings  which  he  would  have  been  quite  unable  to 
comprehend  were  put  on  his  phrases;  and  h’S 
system,  so  much  improved  that  he  would  not 
have  known  it  again,  was  defended  by  numerous 
citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and  Christian 
fathers  whose  names  lie  had  never  heard,  j-  Still, 
however,  those  who  remodelled  his  theology  con¬ 
tinued  to  profess,  and  doubtless  to-.feel,  profound 
reverence  for  bim  ;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were 
to  the  last  received  and  read  with  respect  in 
Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country.  His 
death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the 
funeral  a  great  multitude  assembled  round  the 
meeting  house  in  Gracechurch  Street.  Thence 
the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial  ground  of  the 
sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators  ad¬ 
dressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery. 
Penn  was  conspicuous  among  those  disciples 
who  committed  the  venerable  corpse  to  the  earth. 
The  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  finished  when 
he  learned  that  warrants  were  out  against  him. 
He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many 


months  concealed  from  the  puhlic  eye.^ 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearance.  .Sidney 
received  from  him  a  strange  communication. 
Penn  begged  for  an  interview,  but  insisted  on  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  return 
unmolested  to  his  hiding  place.  Sidney  obtained 
the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
spoke  at  length  in  bis  own  defence.  He  declared 
that  he  was  a  faithful  suhject  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  that,  if  he  knew  of  any 
design  against  them,  he  would  discover  it..  De¬ 
parting  from  his  Yea  and  Nay,  he  protested  as 
in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
plot,  unless  the  ambitious- projects  of  the  French 
government  might  be  called  plots.  Sidney, 
amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  person,  who  had 
such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not  use 
the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  ab¬ 
horrence  of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
hook  in  a  court  of  justice,  tell  something  very 
like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by  something  very  like 
an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were  really  no  plot, 
the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been  found 
on  Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question 
Penn  evaded.  “  If,”  he  said,  “  I  could  only  see 
the  King,  I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him 
freely.  I  would  tell  him  much  that  it  would  he 
important  for  him  to  know.  It  is  only  in  that 
way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A  witness 
for  the  Crown  I  cannot  be :  for  my  conscience 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn.”  He  assured 


*t  ^  Alette."  says  LeslK  the  keenest  of  all  the 

enemies  of  the  sent,  ••some  of  them  have  made  nearer  ad- 
enemies  oi  t  before:  ami  among 

IheTtheTneenious  £nn  has  of  late  refined 1  some  of 
theii  gross  notions,  and  hronght.  them  into  . ome  1 form,  and 

Ueur”a^)xththeirfirst  auTrreat  apostil  «  totally  igno- 
txeorgn  *ox,  endeavour  all  they  ran  to  make  it 

tea'-h  now  at  this  day.  I  ^  R,mnw  mnn.  rtvil  to  lus 
Burnet! me a'hia  a eu te  nces  would  fall  front  Ltm  about  dinne 


things.  It  is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many 
fairer  declarations.”  That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked 
nonsense,  aud  some  of  his  friends  paraphrased  it  into 

t  in  the  Life  of  Penn  which  is  prefixed  to  his  works  we 
are  told  that  the  warrants  were  issued  on  Vhe  16th  oi 
Tan  nary  1600-1.  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  lacKea 
bv  the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who  is  truly  designated  as  a 
wretch,  a  cheat,  ami  an  impostor:  ami  this  atopy  m  re¬ 
lented  bv  Mr.  Clarkson.  It  Is,  however,  certainly  o-ise. 
Caerinarthen.  writing  to  William  on  the  -Ird  ot  lehruary, 
says  that  there  was  then  only  one  witness  against  m  i, 
anil  that  Preston  was  that  one  witness  It  1*  tlnwuiore 
evident  that  Fuller  was  not  the  fnformer  on  whose  oatn 
the  warrant  against  Penn  was  issued.  I  n  tart  F  "her  ap¬ 
pears,  front  his  Life  of  himself,  to  have  then  at .  tim 

Hague.  When  Nottingham  •'rote  William  ou  the  -t>U» 
of  June,  another  witness  had  come  lurwurd. 
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Sidney  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
government  were  the  discontented  Whigs.  “  The 
Jacobites  are  not  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  who  has  common  understanding. 
Some  persons  who  came  over  from  Holland  with 
the  King  are  much  more  to  be  dreaded.”  It  does 
not  appear  that  Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He 
was  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  No  active 
search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down 
to  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to 
France.  After  about  three  years  of  wandering 
and  lurking  he,  by  the  mediation  of  some  emi¬ 
nent.  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults  for  the  sake 
of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  again  ventured  to  resume  his 
ministrations.  The  return  which  he  made  for 
the  lenity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  does 
not  much  raise  his  character.  Scarcely  had  he 
again  begun  to  harangue  in  public  about  the 
unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message 
earnestly  exhorting’ James  to  make  an  imme¬ 
diate  descent  on  England  with  thirty  thousand 
men.* 

Some  months  passed  before  the  fate  of  Preston 
was  decided.  After  several  respites,  the  go¬ 
vernment,  convinced  that,  though  he  had  told 
much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a  day  for  his 
execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  have  the 
machinery  of  death  in  readiness. f  But  he  was 
again  respited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks, 
obtained  a  pardon,  which,  however,  extended 
only  to  his  life,  and  left  his  property  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder.  As  soon 
as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of 
offence  and  suspicion,  and  was  again  arrested, 
examined  and  sent  to  prison.  J  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  retire,  pursued  by  the  hisses 
and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely  manor 
house  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  There, 
at  least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks 
of  old  associates  who  had  once  thought  him  a 
man  of  dauntless  courage  and  spotless  honour, 
but  who  now  pronounced  that  he  was  at  best 
a  meanspirited  coward,  and  hinted  their  suspi¬ 
cions  that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy 
and  a  trepan  §  He  employed  the  short  and  sad 
remains  of  his  life  in  turning  the  Consolation 
of  Boethius  into  English.  The  translation  was 
published  after  the  translator’s  death.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification 
with  new  metres,  and  on  account  of  the  allusions 
with  which  the  preface  is  filled.  Under  a  thin 
veil  of  figurative  language,  Preston  exhibited 
to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained 
that  the  tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to 
death  had  dealt  with  him  more  leniently  than 
his  former  friends,  and  that  many,  who  had 


*  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27,  1690-1.  The  letter  is  in 
Dairy rnple’s  Appendix,  Part  II.  book  vi.  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell,  in  ^is  Diary  for  September  1691,  mentions  Penn’s 
escape  from  Shorekam  to  France,  On  the  Dili  of  December 
1693  Narcissus  made  the  following  entry:  “William  Penn 
the  Quaker,  having  for  some  time  absconded,  ami  having 
compromised  the  matters  against  him,  appears  now  in 
public,  and,  on  Friday  last,  held  forth  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  in  Saint  Martin’s.”  On  December  18-2S.  1693,  was 
drawn  up  at  Saint  Germain’s,  under  .Mel fort's  direction,  a 
paper  containing  a  passage  of  which  the  following  i<  a 
translation:  “Mr.  Penn  says  that  Your  Majesty  has  had 
several  occasions,  but  never  any  so  favourable  as  the  pre¬ 
sent;  and  he  hopes  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  earnest  with  j 
the  most  Christian  King  not  to  nejert  it:  that  a  descent  | 
with  thirty  thousand  men  will  not  only  reestablish  Your  1 


never  been  tried  by  temptations  like  his,  had 
very  cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by 
sneering  at  his  poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  de¬ 
fiance  at  a  distance  to  horrors  which,  when 
brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been 
quelled  for  a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston’s 
plot,  was  revived  by  the  fall  of  Mons.  The  joy 
of  the  whole  party  was  boundless.  The  non- 
juring  priests  ran  backwards  and  forwards  be¬ 
tween  Sam’s  Coffee  House  and  Westminster  Hall, 
spreading  the  praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at 
the  miserable  issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
great  Congress.  In  the  Park  the  malecontents 
wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked  sedition  in 
their  loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  had,  in  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  favour 
and  in  military  command,  and  was  now  an  in¬ 
defatigable  agitator  and  conspirator.  In  his 
exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man 
owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than  once  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  the 
Queen.  He  now  ostentatiously  put  himself  in 
her  way  when  she  took  her  airing;  and,  while 
all  around  him  uncovered  and  bowed  low,  gave 
her  a  rude  stare  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her  face 
The  affront  was  not  only  brutal,  but  cowardly. 
For  the  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for 
mere  impertinence,  however  gross ;  and  the 
King  was  the  only  gentleman  and  soldier  iti  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from 
contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the  Queen 
could  do  was  to  order  the  parkkeepers  not  to 
admit  Sir  John  again  within  the  gates.  But, 
long  after  her  death,  a  day  came  when  he  had 
reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  inso- 
leuce.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all 
the  Jacobites,  the  most  desperate  assassins  not 
excepted,  he  was  the  only  one  for  whom  William 
felt  an  intense  personal  aversion. || 

A  few  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the 
malecontents  began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  The  detection  of  the -coiispiracy  of  which 
Preston  was  the  chief  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  nonjuring  bishops 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  de¬ 
privation,  continued  to  reside  in  the  official 
mansions  which  had  once  been  their  own.  Bur¬ 
net  had,  at  Mary’s  request,  laboured  to  effect  a 
compromise.  His  direct  interference  would 
probably  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  He 
therefore  judiciously  employed  the  agency  of 
Rochester,  who  stood  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  nonjurors  than  any  statesman  who  was 
not  a  nonjuror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthless 
as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with  the 
High  Church  party.  Sancroft  and  his  brethren 
were  informed  that,  if  they  would  consent  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duty,  to  ordain,  to  in- 


Majesty,  but  according  to  nil  appearance  break  the  league.” 
This  paper  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.,  and  was  translated 
by  Mncpbersnn. 

t  Narcissus  Luttreli’s  Diary,  April  H,  1691. 

J  Narcissus  I.uttrell’s  Diary,  August  1691 :  Letter  from 
Vernon  to  Wharton,  Oct.  17,  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

g  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  appears  from  a  letter 
which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office.  It 
was  written  in  London  on  the  25th  of  June  1691. 

1|  Wclwood’s  Mercurius  Reformates,  April  11,  21,  1691; 
Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary.  April  1691:  LTIermitage  to  rile 
States  (leneral,  June  19-29,  1696;  Caiamy’s  Life,  The  story 
of  Fenwick’s  rudeness  to  Mary  is  told  in  different  ways  I 
have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  most  authentic,  and 
what  is  certainly  the  least  disgraceful,  version. 
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Btitutp.  tn  confirm,  and  to  watch  over  the  faith 
a ii<  1  die  moral  ly  of  the  priesthood,  a  bill  should 
be  brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from 
taking  the  oat  is.*  This  offer  was  imprudently 
liberal;  bat  those  to  whom  it  was  made  could 
not  consistently  accept  it.  For  in  the  ordina¬ 
tion  service,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  service 
of  the  Church,  William  and  Mary  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  King  and  Queen.  The  only  promise 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  pre¬ 
lates  was  that  they  would  live  quietly;  and  even 
this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept.  One  of 
them  at  least  had  been  guilty  of  treason  aggra¬ 
vated  by  impiety.  He  had,  under  the  strong 
fear  of  being  butchered  by  the  populace,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  France,  and  had  iuvoked  God  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet,  a 
short  time  after,  he  had  been  detected  in  plot¬ 
ting  to  biing  a  French  army  into  England;  and 
he  had  written  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his 
brethren,  and  especially  with  Sancroft.  The 
Whigs  called  loudly  for  severity.  Even  the 
Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that  indul¬ 
gence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point. 
Tliey  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate. 
“  Will  you  and  your  brethren,”  said  Trevor  to 
Lloyd,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Norwich,  “dis¬ 
own  all  connection  with  Doctor  Turner,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  imputed  to 
you  is  false?”  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It 
was  now  evident  that  William’s  forbearance  had 
only  emboldened  the  adversaries  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  conciliate.  Even  Caermarthen,  even 
Nottingham,  declared  that  it  was  high  time  to 
till  the  vacant  sees.f 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishop¬ 
ric,  and  was  consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow.  Compton,  cruelly 
mortified,  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet, 
Stillingfleet  and  Hough.  The  congregation  was 
the  most  splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any 
place  of  worship  since  the  coronation.  The 
Queen’s  drawingroom  was,  on  that  day,  desert¬ 
ed.  Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and  went 
thence  in  procession  to  Cheapside.  Norfolk, 
Caermarthen  and  Dorset  were  conspicuous  in 
the  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was  impatient  to 
see  his  woods  at  Chatsworth  in  their  summer 
beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in  order  to 
mark  his  respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd 
which  lined  the  streets  greeted  the  new  Pri¬ 
mate  warmly.  For  he  had,  during  many  years, 
preached  in  the  City;  and  his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  tem¬ 
per  and  manners,  had  made  him  the  favourite 
of  the  Londoners.  J  But  the  congratulations 
and  applauses  of  his  friends  could  not  drown 
the  roar  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set 
up.  According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who 


had  not  entered  by  the  door,  but  had  climbed 
over  the  fences.  He  was  a  hireling  whose  owu 
the  sheep  were  not,  who  had  usurped  the  crook 
of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might  well  be 
expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  m  -rev  of 
every  wolf.  He  was  an  Avian,  a  Socinian.  a 
Deist,  an  Atheist.  He  had  cozened  the  world 
by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show  of  moral  good¬ 
ness:  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  he  could  have  been 
if  he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Hobbes,  and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot. 
He  had  taught  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  admired  his  style,  and  who  were  constantly 
seen  round  his  pulpit,  that  they  might  be  very 
good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fall  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be 
allegorical.  Indeed  they  might  easily  be  as 
good  Christians  as  he:  for  he  had  never  been 
christened:  his  parents  were  Anabaptists:  he 
had  lost  their  religion  when  he  was  a  boy;  and 
he  had  never  found  another.  In  ribald  lam¬ 
poons  he  was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  The 
parish  register  of  his  baptism  was  produced  in 
vain.  His  enemies  still  continued  to  complain 
that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of  the  Church 
who  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up  a 
story  that  the  Queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for 
the  great  crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a 
throne,  that  in  her  agony  she  had  applied  to 
Tillotson.  and  that  he  had  comforted  her  by 
assuring  her  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  a  future  state  would  not  be  eternal.^.  The 
Archbishop’s  mind  was  naturally  of  almost 
ieininine  delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softened 
than  braced  by  the  habits  of  a  long  life,  during 
which  contending  sects  and  factions  had  agreed 
in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with  admiration  and 
of  his  character  with  esteem.  The  storm  of 
obloquy  which  he  had  to  face  for  the  first  time 
at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much 
for  him.  His  spirits  declined :  his  health  gave 
way:  yet  he  neither  flinched  from  his  duty  nor 
attempted  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
A  few  days  after  his  consecration,  some  persons 
were  seized  while  dispersing  libels  in  which  he 
was  reviled.  The  law  officers  of  the  Grown 
proposed  to  institute  prosecutions ;  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  nobody  should  be  punished  on  his 
account. ||  Once,  when  he  had  company  with 
him,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  his  hands  : 
he  opened  it;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  Ilis  friends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  in¬ 
sult;  but  the  Archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his 
anguish  by  a  smile,  pointed  to  the  pamphlets 
which  covered  his  table,  and  said  that  the  re¬ 
proach  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was  in 
tended  to  convey  might  be  called  gentle  when 
compared  with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily 
had  to  endure.  After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the 
savage  lampoons  which  the  nonjurors  had  cir¬ 
culated  against  him  was  found  among  his  paperi 
with  this  indorsement:  “I  pray  God  forgivf 
them:  I  do.”^[ 


!  t'ov.fto’snnoroft.  .Tan.  24,  1691.  The  letter  is  among 
tlie  Tanner  MSS.,  and  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  ft 

La+' London  Gazette,  .Tone  1,  1691  ;  Kirch's  Life  of  Tillot- 
eon  :  Congratulatory  Poem  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Til t  otson 
on  his  Promotion,  1691:  Vernon  to  Y\  barton.  May  2S  and 
SO  1691  These  letters  to  Wharton  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Li  hr  are,  and  form  part  of  a  highly  cur, one  collection, 
winch  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Baudinel. 


2  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson:  Leslie’s  Charge  of  Socinnism 
against  Dr.  Tillotson  considered,  by  a  True  Son  of  tht 
Church.  1695 ;  Hickes’s  Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and 
Or  Tillotson,  1695 ;  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Newest 
Fashion  to  be  Sold  bv  Auction  at  the  Whig  s  Coffee  House, 
evidently  rrinted  in'  1693.  More  than  sixty  years  later 
Johnson  described  a  turdy  Jacobite  as  firmly  convinced 
that  Tillotson  died  nr  Atheist  ;  Idler,  No  10. 

II  Tillotson  to  La  dr  Rus-oll,  June  23,1 091. 

<j  Birch’s  Life  of  i’illuUun;  Memorials  of  Tlllotoon  by 
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The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  was  very 
different.  He  seems  to  have  been  under  a  com¬ 
plete  delusion  as  to  his  own  importance.  The 
immense  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed  three 
years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  had  plunged  into  the  Thames  to  im¬ 
plore  his  blessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  sentinels  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  his  health 
under  the  windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty 
roar  of  j.iy  which  had  risen  from  Palace  Yard 
on  the  morning  of  his  acquittal,  the  triumphant 
night  wh -n  every  window  from  Hyde  Park  to 
Mile  End  had  exhibited  seven  candles,  the  mid¬ 
most  and  t  idlest  emblematical  of  him,  were  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom 
to  perceive  that  all  this  homage  had  been  paid, 
not  to  his  person,  but  to  that  religion  and  to 
those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a  moment, 
the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness 
with  which  the  new  government  had  long  per¬ 
sisted  in  treating  him  seems  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  this  error.  That  a  succession  of  conci¬ 
liatory  me-sages  was  sent  to  him  from  Kensing¬ 
ton,  thot  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to 
be  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  his 
cold  and  uncourteous  answers  could  not  tire  out 
the  royal  indulgence,  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud 
clamours  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations 
daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing, 
fifteen  months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  palace,  these  things  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  not  the  lenity  but  the  timidity  of  the 
ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him. 
The  news,  therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled, 
threw  him  into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life,  and  which  hurried  him  into  many 
foolish  and  unseemly  actions.  Tillotson,  as  soon 
as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and 
kindness,  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  which  he  was 
the  innocent  cause.  He  stayed  long  in  the  an¬ 
techamber,  and  sent  in  his  name  by  several  ser¬ 
vants:  but  Sancroft  would  not  even  return  an 
answer.* *  Three  weeks  passed:  and  still  the 
deprived  Archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  At  length  he  received  an  order  intimat¬ 
ing  to  him  the  royal  pleasure  that  he  should 
quit  the  dwelling  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a  guest..  He 
resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  it.  He  would  stay  till  he 
was  pulled  out  by  the  Sheriff’s  officers.  He 
would  defend  himself  at  law  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  usurpers. f  The  case 
was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  artifice 
of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 
When  judgment  had  been  given  against  him,  he 
left  the  palace,  but  directed  his  steward  to  re¬ 
tain  possession.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily 
fined.  Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure 
his  predecessor  that  the  fine  should  not  be  ex¬ 
acted.  But  Sancroft  was  determined  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  would  pay  the  money,  t 

bis  pupil  John  Renrdmore:  Sherlock’s  sermon  preached 
in  the  Temple  Church  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  1694-5. 

*  Wharton’s  Collectanea  quoted  in  Birt  h’s  Life  of  Tillot¬ 
son. 

+  Wharton’s  Collectanea  quoted  in  D’Oyly's  Life  of  San¬ 
croft;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

J  The  Lambeth  MS.  quoted  in  D’Oj  Life  of  Sancroft ; 


From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  nar¬ 
rowminded  and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  th  * 
chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that  some 
those  nonjurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and  learn¬ 
ing  were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated 
against  his  design.  “  Our  deprivation,”— such 
was  the  reasoning  of  Ken, — “  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and  shall  be,  till  we 
die  or  resign,  the  true  Bishops  of  our  sees. 
Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions  will 
incur  the  guilt  of  schism.  But  with  us,  if  we 
act  as  becomes  us,  the  schism  will  die;  and  in 
the  next  generation  the  unity  of  the  Church 
will  be  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  con¬ 
secrate  Bisnops  to. succeed  us,  the  breach  may 
last  through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  justly  held 
accountable,  not  indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for 
its  continuance  ”  These  considerations  ought, 
on  Sancroft’s  own  principles,  to  have  had  deci¬ 
sive  weight  with  him:  but  his  angry  passions 
prevailed.  Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  vene¬ 
rable  palace  of  Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said, 
with  strife,  and  should  henceforth  vent  his  feel¬ 
ings  not  in  disputes  but  in  hymns.  His  chari¬ 
ties  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially 
to  the  followers  of  Monmouth  and  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Huguenots,  had  been  so  large  that  his 
whole  private  fortune  consisted  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  of  a  library  which  he  could 
not  bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount 
Weymouth,  though  not  a  nonjuror,  did  himself 
honour  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
nonjurors  a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  the 
princely  mansion  of  Longleat.  There  Ken 
passed  a  happy  and  honoured  old  age,  during 
which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet 
constantly  became  more  and  more  indulgent  to 
those  whose  views  of  duty  differed  from  his.jS 

Sancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He 
had,  indeed,  as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man 
whom  a  revolution  has  ever  hurled  (town  from  an 
exalted  station.  He  had,  ‘at  Fressingfield,  in 
Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate,  which,  together 
with  what  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy  of 
twelve  years,  enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as 
he  had  lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  in  tbe  style  of  an  opuieut  country 
gentleman.  He  retired  to  his  hereditary  abode  ; 
and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  brood¬ 
ing  over  his  wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Established 
Church  became  as  stroDg  a  feeling  in  him  as  it 
had  been  in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  considered 
all  who  remained  in  communion  with  her  as 
heathens  and  publicans.  He  nicknamed  Tillot¬ 
son  the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  as 
a  chapel  at  Fressingfield,  no  person  who  had 
taken  the  oaths,  or  who  attended  the  ministry 
of  any  divine  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  was 
suffered  to  partake  of  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  two 
classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Church  was  permitted 
to  be  present  while  prayers  were  read,  and  was 
excluded  only  from  the  highest  of  Christian 
mysteries.  But.  with  clergymen  who  had  sworn 

Narcissus  LuLtrelTs  Diary;  Vernon  to  Wluirtou,  June  9, 
11,  1691. 

\  See  a  letter  of  R.  Nelson,  dated  Feb.  21,  1709-10.  in 
the  appendix  to  N.  Marshall‘s  Defence  of  our  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  1717  ;  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken  ;  Life  ol 
Ken  by  a  Layman 
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allegiance  to  the  Sovereigns  in  possession,  San¬ 
croft  would  not  even  pray.  He  took  care  that 
the  rule  which  lie  had  laid  down  should  be  widely 
known,  and.  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
taught  his  followers  to  look  on  the  most  orthodox, 
the  most  devout,  the  most  virtuous  of  those  who 
acknowledged  William’s  authority  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the 
Samaritan.*  Such  intolerance  would  have  been 
reprehensible,  even  in  a  man  contending  for  a 
great  principle.  But  Sancroft  was  contending 
merely  for  a  name.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
scheme  of  Regency.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from  James 
to  William.  The  question  which,  to  this  small¬ 
est  and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important 
enough  to  justify  the  excommunicating  of  ten 
thousand  priests  and  of  five  millions  of  laymen 
was,  whether  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  whole 
kingly  power  was  transferred  should  assume  the 
kingly  title.  Nor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  think 
that  the  animosity  which  he  had  excited  would 
die  with  himself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could 
to  make  the  feud  bitter,  he  determined  to  make 
it  eternal.  A  list  of  the  divines  who  had  been 
ejected  from  their  benefices  was  sent  by  him  to 
Saint  Germains,  with  a  request  that  James  would 
nominate  two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal 
succession.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to 
see  another  sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
reproach  of  Protestantism,  named  two  fierce  and 
uncompromising  nonjurors,  ITickes  and  Wag- 
staffe,  tlie  former  recommended  by  Sancroft, 
the  latter  recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected 
Bishop  of  Norwich. f  Such  was  the  origin  ot  a 
Bchismatical  hierarchy,  which  having,  during  a 
short  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into  ob¬ 
scurity  and  contempt,  but  which,  in  obscurity 
and  contempt,  continued  to  drag  on  a  languid 
existence  during  several  generations.  The  little 
Church,  without  temples,  revenues,  or  dignities, 
was  even  more  distracted  by  internal  disputes 
than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession 
of  cathedrals,  tithes,  and  peerages.  Some  non- 
jurors  leaned  towards  the  ceremonial  of  Rome: 
others  would  not  tolerate  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Altar  was 
set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro¬ 
nounced  the  consecration  of  another  phantom 
prelate  uncanonical.  At  length,  the  pastors 
were  left  absolutely  without  flocks.  One  of 
these  Lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned  sur¬ 
geon  :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see, 
and  settled  in  Ireland  ;  and  at  length,  in  1805, 
the  last  Bishop  of  that  society  which  had  proudly 
claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church  of  England, 
dropped  unnoticed  into  the  grave. J 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
ejected  with  Sancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  government.  Patrick  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went  to 
Gloucester,  Richard  Cumberland,  an  aged  di¬ 
vine,  who  had  no  interest  at  Court,  nnd  whose 
only  recommendations  were  his  piety  and  eru¬ 


dition,  was  astonished  by  learning  from  a  news¬ 
letter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coftee- 
house  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  See  of 
Peterborough.  §  Beveridge  was  selected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Ken:  he  consented;  and  the  appointment 
was  actually  announced  in  the  London  Gazette 
But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  Was  not  a 
strongminded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostu¬ 
lated  with  him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart 
failed  him;  and  he  retracted.  While  the  non¬ 
jurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  victory,  lie  changed 
his  mind  again  ;  but  too  late.  He  had  by  his 
irresolution  forfeited  the  favour  of  William,  and 
never  obtained  a  mitre  till  Anne  was  on  the 
throne,  ||  The  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was 
bestowed  on  Richard  Kidder,  a  man  ot  consi¬ 
derable  attainments  and  blameless  character, 
but  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Presbyte¬ 
rianism.  About  the  same  time  Sharp,  the  high¬ 
est  churchman  that  had  been  zealous  lor  the 
Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that 
felt  a  scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  pre¬ 
late,  accepted  the  Archbishopric  of  \  ork,  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.J 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint 
Paul’s  became  vacant.  As  soon  as  the  name  ot 
the  new  Dean  was  known,  a  clamour  broke 
forth  such  as,  perhaps,  no  ecclesiastical  appoint¬ 
ment  lias  ever  pjroduced,  a  clamour  made  up  of 
yells  of  hatred,  of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of 
shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  insulting  wel¬ 
come:  for  the  new  Dean  was  William  Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be 
fully  told:  for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  part  it  s  which  then  divided  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Sherlock  was,  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
foremost  man  among  the  nonjurors.  His  au¬ 
thority  and  example  had  induced  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign 
their  benefices.  The  day  of  suspension  came: 
the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he  was 
firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found,  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on 
the  invisible  world,  ample  compensation  for  all 
his  losses.  While  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the 
learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he 
wrote  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which, 
during  many  years,  stood  next  to  the  R  hole 
Duty  of  Man  in  the  bookcases  of  serious  Armi- 
nians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected 
that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism  : 
he  advised  those  who  sought  his  counsel  not  to 
leave  their  parish  churches:  nay,  finding  that 
the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his  cure 
did  not  interdict  him  from  performing  divine 
service,  he  officiated  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  there 
prayed  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 
apostolical  injunction,  he  said,  was  that  prayers 
should  be  made  for  all  in  authority;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His 
Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsist- 


*  Pee  a  paper  dictated  by  him  on  the  15th  of  Nov.  1693, 
in  Wagstaffo’s  letter  from  Suffolk. 

+  Kettlewetl’a  Life.  iii.  59.  ,  „  _  .  , 

I  s,.,,  DMylv’-r  Life  of  Sancroft,  Ilallnm’R  Constitutional 
History,  and  Dr.  Lathhury’s  History  of  the  Nonjurors. 

; )  See  I  lie  autobiography  of  liis  deseendant  ami  namesake 
the  dramatist.  See  also  Onslow's  note  on.  u  nei  n  76 

II  A  vindication  of  their  Majesties  authorin'-  to  till  tin 
eois  of  the  deprived  DUbops,  May  20, 1691 ;  London  Gazette, 


April  27  nnd  June  15.  1691;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary, 
May  1#91.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letters  from 
Jacobites  to  lieveridge.  one  mild  and  decent,  tjie  otlu  t 
scurrilous  even  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility  of nhe  i» 
jurf.ru.  The  former  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a 

‘‘Tu  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  Sharp’s  scruple 
about  the  deprived  prelates  was  a  scruple  of or 
merely  a  scruple  of  delicacy.  See  ills  Life  by  lus  Son. 
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ency.  How,  they  asked,  if  you  admit  that  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  actual  autho¬ 
rity,  can  you  maintain  that,  in  other  passages 
of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate 
authority  ?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin,  de¬ 
signate  as  King,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God, 
one  whom  you  cannot,  without  sin,  promise  to 
obey  as  King?  These  reasonings  were  unan¬ 
swerable;  and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think 
them  so:  but  the  conclusion  to  which  they  led 
him  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  were  meant  to  lead  him.  lie 
hesitated,  however,  till  a  new  light  flashed  on 
his  mind  from  a  quarter  from  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  anything  but  tenfold 
darkness.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
Doctor  John  Overall,  ■  Bishop  of  Exeter,  had 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  This  treatise 
had  been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convoca¬ 
tions  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  might  ihere- 
fore  be  considered  as  an  authoritative  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroft’s 
possession ;  and  he,  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
sent  it  to  the  press.  lie  hoped,  doubtless,  that 
the  publication  would  injure  the  new  govern¬ 
ment:  but  he  was  lamentably  disappointed. 
The  book,  indeed,  condemned  all  resistance  in 
terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  have  used : 
but  one  passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice 
was  decisive  against  himself  and  his  fellow 
schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two  Convocations 
which  had  given  their  sanction  to  Overall’s 
teaching,  pronounced  that  a  government,  which 
luid  originated  in  rebellicfci,  ought,  when  tho¬ 
roughly  settled,  to  be  considered  as  ordained  by 
God  and  to  be  obeyed  by  Christian  men.* 
Sherlock  read,  and  was  convinced.  His  vene¬ 
rable  mother  the  Church  had  spoken;  and  he, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  accepted  her  de¬ 
cree.  The  government  which  had  sprung  from 
the  Revolution  might,  at  least  since  the  battle 
of  the  lioyne  and  the  flight  of  James  from  Ire¬ 
land,  be  fairly  called  a  settled  government,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it 
should  be  subverted  by  another  revolution,  and 
succeeded  by  another  settled  government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  pub¬ 
lished,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Case  of  Allegiance  to  Sovereign 
l’owers  stated.  The  sensation  produced  by  this 
work  was  immense.  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther  had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Hali¬ 
fax’s  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth 
so  many  answers.  The  replies  to  the  Doctor, 
the  vindications  of  the  Doctor,  the  pasquinades 
on  the  Doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The  cla¬ 
mour  redoubled  when  it  was  known  that  the 
convert  had  not  only  been  reappointed  Master 
of  the  Temple,  but  had  accepted  the  Deanery  of 
Saint  Paul’s,  which  had  become  vacant  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  deprivation  of  Sancroft.  and  the 


*  See  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  chapter  28.  Nothing 
can  ho  clearer  or  more  to  tho  purpose  than  his  language: 

“  When,  having  attained  tin  ir  ungodly  desires,  whether 
ambitious  kings  hv  bringing  any  country  into  their  sub¬ 
jection,  or  disloyal  subjects  by  rebellious  rising  against 
their  natural  sovereigns,  they  hove  established  any  of  the 
stdd  degenerate  governments  among  their  people,  the  au¬ 
thority  either  so  unjustly  established,  or  wrung  by  force 
from  tile  Irao  and  lawful  possessor,  being  always  (Jod’s 
authority,  and  therefore  receiving  no  impeachment  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  that  have  it.  is  ever,  when  such  alter 
atloas  are  thoroughly  settled,  14  be  reverenced  and  obeyed; 


promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  non¬ 
jurors  amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it  not 
enough,  they  asked,  to  desert  the  true  and  pure 
Church,  in  this  her  hour  of  sorrow'  and  peril, 
without  also  slandering  her  ?  It  was  easy  to 
understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly  hypocrite 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper 
as  long  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the  rightful 
King  would  be  restored,  and  should  make  haste 
to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Such 
tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  was  no¬ 
thing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  the  turn 
coat  should  try  to  throw  his  own  guilt  and 
shame  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  should 
proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to  turn  against 
the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had 
such  indeed  heen  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in 
evil  days  ?  Had  she  abandoned  her  Royal  Mar¬ 
tyr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaffold  ?  Had  she 
enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
Rump  or  to  the  Protector?  Yet  was  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Rump  or  of  the  Protector  less 
entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  government  than 
the  government  of  William  and  Mary  ?  Had 
not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  ns  great  a  blow 
to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Boyne  ?  Had  not  the  chances  of  a 
Restoration  seemed  as  small  in  1657  as  they 
could  seem  to  any  judicious  man  in  1691  ?  In 
spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however,  there 
was  Overall’s  treatise:  there  were  the  approv¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Convocations;  and  it  was 
much  easier  to  rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain 
away  either  the  treatise  or  the  votes.  One 
writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly  settled 
government  must  have  been  meant  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  the  title  was  uncontcsted.  Thus, 
lie  said,  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces 
became  a  settled  government  when  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for  that  recognition, 
would  never  have  been  a  settled  government  to 
the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat 
less  austere,  pronounced  that  a  government, 
wrongful  in  its  origin,  might  become  a  settled 
government  after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  therefore,  and 
not  a  day  earlier,  Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government  sprung  from 
tiic  Revolution.  The  history  of  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  was  ransacked  for  precedents.  Was  Eglon’s 
a  settled  government  when  Ehud  stabbed  him  ? 
Was  Jornm’s  a  settled  government  when  Jehu 
shot  him?  But  the  leading  case  was  that  of 
Athaliah.  It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished 
the  malecontents  with  many  happy  and  pungent 
allusions  ;  a  kingdom  treacherously  seized  by  an 
usurper  near  in  blood  to  the  throne  ;  the  right¬ 
ful  prince  long  dispossessed;  a  part  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  disastrous 
years,  to  the  Royal  House  :  a  counterrevolution 
at  length  effected  by  the  High  Priest  at  the  head 
of  the  Levites.  Who,  it  was  asked,  would  dare 


and  the  people  of  all  Forts,  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the 
laity,  are  to  he  subject  unto  it,  not  only  for  fear,  hut  like¬ 
wise  for  conscience  sake/’ 

Then  follows  the  Canon: 

“If  any  man  shall  afl-rm  that,  when  any  snrh  new 
form  of  government,  begun  by  rebellion,  are  after  tho- 
roughly  sell  led.  tl  o  i  utherity  in  them  is  not  of  (tod,  or 
that,  any  who  live  will  in  the  territories  of  any  such  new 
government*  are  not  bound  to  lie  subject  to  God's  autho¬ 
rity  which  is  there  executed,  but  may  rebel  against  the 
same,  lie  doth  greatly  err.” 
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to  blame  the  heroic  pontiff  who  had  restored  the 
heir  of  David  ?  Yet  was  not  the  government  of 
Alhaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ?  Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this 
time  about  the  rights  of  Joash  and  the  bold  en¬ 
terprise  of  Jehoiada  are  mouldering  in  the  an¬ 
cient  bookcases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
"While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by 
his  old  friends,  he  was  not  left  unmolested  by 
his  old  enemies.  Some  vehement  Whigs,  among 
whom  Julian  Johnson  was  conspicuous,  declared 
that  Jacohitism  itself  was  respectable  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Convocation  Book.  That 
passive  obedience  was  due  to  Kings  was  doubt 
less  an  absurd  and  pernicious  notion.  Y'et 
it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consist¬ 
ency  and  fortitude  of  men  who  thought 
themselves  bound  to  bear  true  allegiance,  at 
all  hazards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a  deposed,  an 
exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which  Sher¬ 
lock  had  learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed 
baseness  and  wickedness.  A  cause  was  to  be 
abandoned,  not  because  it  was  unjust,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unprosperous.  Whether  James 
had  been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his 
people  was  quite  immaterial.  If  he  had  won 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we  should  have  been 
bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He  had 
lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be 
his  foes.  Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  pro- 
selvte  on  having  come,  by  whatever  road,  to  a 
right  practical  conclusion,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  conversion.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  ot 
eminent  learning  and  abilities.  He  had  studied 
the  question  of  allegiance  long  and  deeply.  He 
had  written  much  about  it.  Several  months 
had  been  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and 
reflection  before  he  incurred  suspension,  several 
months  more  before  he  incurred  deprivation. 
He  had  formed  an  opinion  for  which  he  had  de¬ 
clared  himself  ready  to  sulfer  martyrdom :  he 
had  taught  that  opinion  to  others;  and  he  had 
then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because  he 
had  discovered  that  it  had  been,  not  refuted, 
but  dogmatically  pronounced  erroneous  by  the 
two  Convocations  more  than  eighty  years  be¬ 
fore.  Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty 
of  private  judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to  the 
Synods  of  Canterbury  and  York  an  infallibility 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  declared  that 
even  (Ecumenical  Councils  could  not  justly 
claim.  If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  society,  are  to 
be  suddenly  altered  by  a  few  lines  of  manu¬ 
script  found  in  a  corner  of  the  library  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  it  is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  humble  Christians,  that  all 
the  documents  to  which  this  sort  of  authority 
belongs  should  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible:  for,  unless  this 
be  'done,  we  may  all,  like  the  Doctor  when  he 
refused  the  oaths  last  year,  be  committing  sins 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  we  are  discharging 
duties.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Convocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what 


he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  The  united 
force  of  reason  and  interest  had  doubtless  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices  had 
led  him  into  a  great  error.  That  error  he  de¬ 
termined  to  recant  ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  say 
that  his  opinion  had  been  changed  by^iewly  dis¬ 
covered  evidence,  than  that  he  had  formed  a 
wrong  judgment  with  all  the  materials  for  the 
forming  of  a  right  judgment  before  him.  The 
popular  belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the 
effect  of  the  tears,  expostulations  and  reproaches 
of  his  wife.  The  lady’s  spirit  was  high  :  her 
authority  in  the  family  was  great ;  and  she 
cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  car¬ 
riage,  the  plenty  of  her  table  and  the  prospects 
of  her  children,  than  about  the  patriarchal  origin 
of  government  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ab¬ 
dication.  She  had,  it  was  asserted,  given  her 
husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had 
got  over  his  scruples.  In  letters,  fables,  songs, 
dialogues  without  number,  her  powers  of  seduc¬ 
tion  and  intimidation  were  malignantly  extolled. 
She  was  Xanthippe  pouring  water  on  the  head 
of  Socrates.  She  was  Dalilah  shearing  Samson. 
She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam’s  mouth.  She  was  Job’s  wife,  imploring 
her  ruined  lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself 
among  the  ashes,  not  to  curse  and  die,  but  to 
swear  and  live.  While  the  ballnd  makers  cele¬ 
brated  the  victory  of  Mrs!  Sherlock,  another 
class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  repu¬ 
tation  of  her  spouse.  Till  he  took  the  oaths, 
he  had  always  been  considered  ns  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  of  divines.  But  the  captious  and  malig¬ 
nant  criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  now 
subjected  would  hafe  found  heresy  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount;  and  he,  unfortunately,  was 
rash  enough  to  publish,  at  the  very  miAnent 
when  the  outcry  against  his  political  tergiversa¬ 
tion  was  loudest,  his  thoughts  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that,  at  another 
time,  his  work  would  have  been  hailed  by  good 
Churchmen  as  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  So- 
cinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhappily,  in  his 
zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used 
expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tri¬ 
theism.  Candid  judges  would  have  remembered 
that  the  true  path  was  closely  pressed  on  the 
right  and  on  the  loft  by  error,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  far  enough  from  dan¬ 
ger  on  one  side  without  going  very  close  to  dan¬ 
ger  on  the  other.  But  candid  judges  Sherlock 
was  not  likely  to  find  among  the  Jacobites.  His 
old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had  incurred  all  the 
fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athanasinn 
Creed  against  those  who  divide  the  substance. 
Bulky  quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he 
held  the  existence  of  three  distinct  Deities ; 
and  some  facetious  malecontents,  who  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic  verity, 
amuse'd  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and 
Latin  on  his  heterodoxy.  “  We,”  said  one  of 
these  jesters,  “plight  our  faith  to  one  King, 
and  call  one  God  to  attest  our  promise.  We 
cannot  think  it  strange  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  King  to  whom  the  Doctor  has 
sworn  allegiance,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Doctor  has  more  Gods  than  one  to  swear 

by.”*  _ 


*  A  list  of  all  the  pecos  which  T  have  read  relating  to 
Sherlock's  apnstnev  would  fatigue  the  reader.  I  will  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  different  kinds.  Parkinson  s  Examination 
of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  1891;  Answer  to  Dr. 


Sherlock'S  Case  of  Allegiance,  hy  a  London  Apprentice, 
1691;  The  Hensons  ot*  the  New  Convert  «  takinir  the  Oaths 
to  the  present  Government,  1691:  Utrurn  hornm.'  "r  Goa* 
ways  of  disposing  of  Kingdoms,  and  some  Clergymen  s 
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Shfvloek  -would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  -whe¬ 
ther  the  government  to  which  he  had  submitted 
was  entitled  to  be  called  a  settled  government, 
if  he  had  known  all  the  dangers  by  which  it 
was  threatened.  Scarcely  had  Preston’s  plot 
been  detected,  whin  a  new  plot  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind  was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy, 
in  the  treasury,  in  the  very  bedchamber  of  the 
King.  Jhis  mystery  of  iniquity  has,  through 
five  generations,  been  gradually  unveiling,  but 
is  not  yet  entirely  unveiled.  Some  parts  which 
are  still  obscure  may  possibly,  by  the  discovery 
of  letters  or  diaries  now  reposing  under  the  dust 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  be  made  clear  to  our 
posterity.  The  materials,  however,  which  are 
at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  narrative  not  to  be  read  without 
shame  and  loathing.* 

Me  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
Shrewsbury,  irritated  by  finding  his  counsels 
rejected,  and  those  of  his  Tory  rivals  followed, 
suffered  himself,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to  be  drawn 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  family. 
Me  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of 
body  and  mind  he  expiated  lus  fault.  Tortured 
by  remorse,  and  by  disease  the  eff  ect  of  remorse, 
he  had  quitted  the  Court ;  but  he  had  left  be¬ 
hind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less  lax 
than  his,  and  whose  hearts  were  far  harder  and 
colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to 
hold  secret  communications  with  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains.  Wicked  and  base  as  their  conduct  was, 
there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising.  They  did 
after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled.  A 
thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sa¬ 
gacious  and  experienced  politician  could  not  see 
with  any  clearness  three  months  before  him. 
To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  indeed,  this 
mattered  little.  His  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anx¬ 
ious,  but  could  not  make  him  perfidious.  Though 
left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  concerned  his 
interests,  ho  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prin- 
oinles.  But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue  and 
honour  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers 
of  that  age.  Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty 
years,  a  seminary  of  every  public  and  private 
vice,  and  swarmed  with  lowminded,  doubledcal- 
ing,  selfseeking  politicians.  These  politicians 
now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly 
immoral  should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none 
oohld  predict  the  issue.  Some  of  them  might 
have  a  slight  predilection  for  William  ;  others  a 
slight  predilection  for  James;  but  it  was  not  by 


wavs  of  dispoaiuK  of  them.  1R91;  Sherlock  and  Xanthippe, 
1691 :  Saint  Paul's  Triumph  in  It  is  Sufferings  for  Christ,  by 
•Matthew  Bryan,  LL.  D.,  dedicated  Kcelesiie  sub  cruce  ge- 
iuenti;  A  Word  to  n  wavering  I.ovito ;  Tbe  Trimming  Court 
Divine;  Proteus  Ecdesiaeticus,  or  Observations  on  Dr. 

Sit - 's  late  Cnee  of  Allegiance;  The  Weasil  Uneased;  A 

Whip  for  the  Weasil;  the  Anti-Wcasils.  Numerous  allu¬ 
sions  to  Sherlock  and  his  wife  will  be  found  in  the  ribald 
writings  Of  Tom  Brown.  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned  Ward.  See 
Life  of  James,  ii.  olS.  Several  curious  letters  about -Sher¬ 
lock’s  apustaev  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  1  will  give 
two  or  three  specimens  of  the  rhymes  which  the  Case  of 
Allegi&noe  called  forth: 

“When  Kvo  the  fruit  had  tasted, 

She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chuck’d  him  on  the  chin  a. 

Dear  Bud.  quoth  she.  route  taste  this  fruit; 

’Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit, 

To  eat  it  is  no  sin-a.” 

u  As  moody  Joh.  in  shirtless  ease, 

With  coUytlowers  ail  o’er  his  face, 


any  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  any  of 
tlie  brted  was  guided,  If  it  had  seemed  certain 
that  William  would  stand,  they  would  all  have 
been  for  William.  If  it  had  seemed  certain  that 
James  would  be  restored,  they  would  all  have 
been  for  James.  But  what  was  to  be  done  when 
the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  ba¬ 
lanced  ?  There  were  honest  men  of  one  party 
who  would  have  answered:  To  stand  by  the 
true  King  and  tlie  true  Church,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  die  for  them  like  Laud.  There  were 
honest  meu  of  the  other  party  who  would  have 
answered  :  To  stand  by  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  if  necessary, 
! )  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  But  such  consist¬ 
ency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble  and 
‘he  powerful.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in 
every  event.  They  therefore  openly  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  and  secretly 
plighted  their  word  to  the  other.  They  were 
iudefatigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patenis 
ot  peerage,  pensions,  grants  of  crown  land, 
under  tbe  great  seal  of  William;  aud  they  had 
in  their  secret  drawers  promises  of  pardon  in 
the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wick¬ 
edness  three  men  stand  preeminent,  Russell, 
Godolphin,  and  Marlborough.  No  three  men 
could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  unlike  to  one 
another  ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  eacn  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  his  villany.  The  trea¬ 
son  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  frac- 
tiousnoss ;  the  treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  timidity  ;  the  treason  of 
Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of  great 
genius  aud  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Russell  should 
have  been  out  of  humour.  He  had  just  accept¬ 
ed  the  command  of  the  united  naval  forces  of 
England  and  Holland  with  the  rank  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
lie  had  a  pensiou  of  three  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  thousand  p.ounds,  had  been 
bestowed  on  him.  His  indirect  gains  must  have 
been  immense.  But  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  In 
truth,  with  uudauuted  courage,  with  consider¬ 
able  talents  both  for  war  and  for  administration- 
and  with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  showed 
itself  by  glimpses  even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of 
his  life,  he  was  emphatically  a  bad  man,  insolent, 
malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He  conceived  that 
the  great  services  which  he  had  performed  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  .adequately 
rewarded.  Everything  that  was  given  to  others 


Did  on  the  dunghill  languish, 

Ilis  spouse  thus  whispers  in  his  ear, 

Swear,  husband,  as  you  love  me,  swear, 

’Twill  ease  you  of  your  anguish.” 

“  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pray 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the  right  way, 
Whether  .Jemmy  or  William  he  ought  to  obey, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determin’d  that  case, 

And  precept  to  Providence  then  did  give  place; 

To  change  his  opinion  he  thought  no  disgrace; 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“  But  this  with  the  Scripture  cun  never  agree, 

As  by  1  fosen  the  eighth  and  the  fourth  you  may  sec, 
‘They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  me,’ 

Which  nobody  can  deny.” 

*  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  history  is  the 
Life  of  .James,  particularly  the  highly  important  and  inte¬ 
resting  passage  which  begins  at  pagt  444,  and  ends  at  page 
450  of  tlie  second  volume. 
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seemed  to  him  to  he  pillaged  from  himself.  A 
letter  is  still  extant  which  he  wrote  to  William 
about  this  time.  It  is  made  up  of  boasts,  re¬ 
proaches,  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  iro¬ 
nical  professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins 
by  asking  permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on 
paper,  because  iiis  Lawfulness  would  not  suffer 
him  to  explain  him-elf  by  word  of  mouth.  His 
grievances  were  intolerable.  Other  people  got 
grants  of  royal  domains;  but  he  could  get 
scarcely  any  thing.  Other  people  could  provide 
for  their  dependents;  but  his  recommendations 
were  uniformly  disregarded.  The  income  which 
he  derived  from  the  royal  favour  might  seem 
large,  but  he  had  poor  relations;  and  the  go¬ 
vernment.  instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them, 
had  most  unhandsomely  left  them  to  his  care, 
lie  had  a  sister  who  ought  to  have  a  pension; 
tor,  without  one,  she  could  not  give  portions  to 
her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  necessity  of  marrying  an  old  woman  for 
her  money.  Russell  proceeded  to  complain  bit¬ 
terly  that  the  Whigs  were  neglected,  that  the 
Revolution  had  aggrandized  and  enriched  men 
who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  't. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  com¬ 
plaint  came  from  his  heart  For,  next  to  his 
own  interests,  those  of  his  party  were  dear  to 
him;  and,  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to 
become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest 
disposition  to  become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper 
which  this  letter  indicates,  he  readily  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  David  Lloyd,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  France  and 
England  l.lovd  conveyed  to  James  assurances 
that  Russell  would,  when  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  should  present  itself,  try  to  effect  by  means 
of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To 
what  extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was 
a  question  about  which  men  who  knew  Russell 
well,  and  who  were  minutely  informed  as  to  his 
conduct,  wore  in  doubt.  It  seems  probable  that, 
during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long 
as  possible,  with  both  Kings.  His  irritable  and 
imperious  nature  was  constantly  impelling  him 
to  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen  was  excited 
one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from 
James.  Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of 
his  life,  the* day  from  which  all  his  subsequent 
years  took  their  colour,  found  him  out  of  tem¬ 
per  with  the  banished  King. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
have,  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  lie  served.  He  was  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Treasury,  lie  had  been  protected, 
trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the  favour  shown  to 
him  had  excited  many  murmurs  Was  it  fitting, 
the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man 
who  had  been  high  in  office  through  the  whole 
of  the  late  reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for 
the  Indulgence,  who  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Council  with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sate  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who  had 
attended  an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be 
among  the  chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose 

»  KhwII  to  William.  May  10,  1601.  in  Palrympl.Cs  Ap- 
mulix.  Part  11  llook  vlL  See  also  tile  Memoirs  of  sir 
ohn  Look*'. 
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title  to  the  throne  was  derived  from  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Rights?  But  on  William  this  clamour 
had  produced  no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  English 
servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger 
share  of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  among  them,  a  gentle 
man  named  Bulkeley,  who  had  formerly  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Godolphin,  undertook 
to  see  what  could  be  done  He  called  at  the 
Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into 
political  talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter;  for 
Godolphin  was  not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly 
into  the  power  of  others.  Ilis  reserve  was  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  and  lie  was  especially  renowned  for 
the  dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life,  turned 
conversation  away  from  matters  of  state  to  a 
main  of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  racehorse. 
The  visit  ended  without  his  uttering  a  word  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
King  James. 

Bulkeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed. 
He  came  again,  and  introduced  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  heart.  Godolphin  then 
asked  after  liis  old  master  and  mistress  in  the 
mournful  toue  of  a  mau  who  despaired  of  ever 
being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured 
him  that  King  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all 
the  past.  “  May  1  tell  his  Majesty  that  you 
will  try  to  deserve  his  favour?"  At  this  Godol- 
phiu  rose,  said  something  about  the  trammels 
of  office  and  his  wish  to  be  released  from  them, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this 
time  Godolphin  had  learned  some  things  which 
shook  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  which  lie  served.  He  began  to  think, 
as  lie  would  himself  have  expressed  it,  that  be 
bad  betted  too  deep  on  the  Revolution,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer 
serve  his  turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out. 
He  spoke  out,  and  declared  himself  a  devoted 
servant  of  King  James.  “  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  resigning  my  place.  But,  till 
then,  I  am  under  a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my 
trust.”  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
which  lie  proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most 
friendly  and  confidential  letter  which  he  had 
lately  received  from  William.  “You  see  how 
entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me.  He 
tells  me  that  he  cannot  do  without  me,  and  that 
there  is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so 
great  a  kindness :  but  all  this  weighs  nothing 
with  me  in  comparison  of  my  duty  to  my  lawful 
King.” 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had 
scruples  about  betraying  bis  trust,  those  scru¬ 
ples  were  soon  so  effectually  removed  that  lie 
very  complacently  continued,  during  six  years, 
to  eat  the  bread'  of  one  master,  while  secretly 
sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises 
of  service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  mind  far  mure  powerful  and  far 
more  depraved  than  his  own.  His  perplexities 
had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough,  to  whom  he 
had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as  two 
very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  ot  feeling 
for  each  other,  and  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
bound  by  close  domestic  ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  that  of  William’s  other  servants.  Lloyd 
j  might  make  overtures  to  Russell,  and  Bulkeley 
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to  Oodolplr '  Hut  nil  the  agents  of  llio  bn ni uli oil 
Court  stood  aloof  fri  m  the  traitor  < 1 1'  Salisbury. 
'That  shameful  night  seemed  to  Imvo  I'ov  ever 
separated  the  perjured  deserter  front  the  l’rinc© 
whom  he  hud  ruined  James  hud,  oven  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  his  tinny  ivns  in  full  re¬ 
treat,  when  his  whole  kingdom  had  risen  against 
him,  declared  that  ho  would  never  pardon 
Churchill,  never,  never.  Ity  all  the  Jacobites 
the  name  of  Churchill  was  held  in  peculiar  ab¬ 
horrence  ;  and,  in  the  prose  and  verso  which 
came  forth  daily  from  their  secret  presses,  a, 
precedence  in  infamy,  among  all  the  many  trai¬ 
tors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  the 
order  of  things  which  had  sprung  from  the  Re¬ 
volution,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Rug- 
land,  high  in  the  state,  high  in  the  army,  lie 
had  been  created  an  Earl,  lie  had  a  large  share 
in  the  military  administration.  The  emoluments, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  commands 
whi(d)  he  held  under  the  Crown  wore  believed 
at  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  amount  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  event  of  a 
counterrevolution  it  seemed  that  he  had  nothing 
In  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill.  It.  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that,  he  would  serve  his  new  master 
with  fidelity,  not  indeed  with  the  fidelity  of 
Nottingham,  which  was  the  fidelity  id'  con¬ 
scientiousness,  not,  with  the  fidelity  of  Portland, 
which  was  the  fidelity  of  affection,  but  with  the 
not  less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of 
Marlborough  Confident  in  his  own  powers  of 
Deception,  lie  resolved,  since  the  Jacobite  agents 
would  not,  seek  him,  to  seok  them.  lie  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel  Ed 
ward  Sackville. 

tf'ickvillo  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased 
by  the  message  lie  was  a  sturdy  Cavalier  of 
the  old  school.  He  had  he  on  persecuted  in  the 
days  of  tin1  Popish  plot  for  manfully  saying  what, 
lie  thought,  nud  tvhat,  every  body  now  thinks, 
about,  Oates  and  Hotline.*  Since  the  Revolution 
hr  had  put  Ids  nook  in  peril  for  King  James,  had 
been  chased  by  ollieers  with  warrants,  and  bad 
been  designated  as  a  trailer  in  a,  pronlania  I  inn  to 
which  Marlborough  himself  had  been  a  party  j 
It,  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  stanch 
royalist,  crossed  the  hated  threshold  of  the  de¬ 
serter,  Ho  was  repaid  for  his  oll’ort,  by  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repent 
anee  as  ho  had  never  before  seen,  “  Will  you,” 
said  Marlborough,  “lie  my  intercessor  with  llio 
King?  Will  you  tel!  him  what  I  stiller?  My 
crimes  new  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light  ;  and 
1  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation. 
The  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night. 

1  sit,  down  to  table  ;  hut,  1  cannot  oat  1  throw 
myself  on  my  bed  ;  but,  1  cannot  sleep.  1  am 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  to  brave  every 
thing,  to  bring  niter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if 
only  I  may  he  free  front  the  misery  of  a  wound 
ed  spirit.”  If  appearances  could  be  trusted; 
this  great  otfend or  was  as  true  a  penitent  a.H 
David  or  its  Peter.  Sackville  reported  to  his 
friends  wlnvt  had  passed.  They  could  not  hut 
acknowledge  that,  if  the  arch  traitor,  who  Imd 
hitherto  opposed  to  conscience  and  to  public 
opinion  the  same  eoel  and  placid  Imr  liheo  I 
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which  distlnpubhod  him  on  fields  of  battle,  had 
really  begun  to  feel  remorso.  it  would  he  absurd 
In  reject,  on  account. of  Ids  unwortlnues  ,  the  in¬ 
estimable  services  which  it,  was  in  Ids  power  to 
render  to  the  good  cause  lie  sate  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  council  :  he  held  high  command  in  the 
army l  ho  had  been  recently  entrusted,  and 
would  doubtless  again  be  onlruHt.od,  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  important,  military  operations  It 
was  line  llial  nu  man  had  incurred  equal  guilt: 
but  It.  was  Into  also  that  no  man  had  it,  in  his 
power  to  make  equal  reparation,  II  he  was 
sincere,  he  might  dmiblless  earn  the  pardon 
which  he  so  lunch  de deed  Hut  was  he  sincere  ? 
Had  he  not  been  just  as  loud  in  professions  of 
loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of  his  crime?  II  watt 
noces  ary  to  put  him  to  the  test.  Several  tet  Is 
were  applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Mnrlbo- 
rougli  was  required  to  furnish  full  Information 
tom  king  the  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all 
llio  divisions  of  the  English  army;  and  lie  com¬ 
plied.  Iln  was  required  to  disclose  tlte  whole 
plan  uf  the  approaching  campaign  ;  and  lie  did 
so.  The  .1  neobile  leaders  watched  carefully  for 
inaeournoteH  in  his  reports,  but  enuld  find  none. 
It  was  thought,  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidel¬ 
ity  that  he  gave  valuable  intelligence  about  w  hat 
was  doing  in  the  ullieo  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate. 
A  deposition  had  been  .  worn  against  one  zealous 
royalist.  A  warrant,  was  preparing  against 
another.  These  intimations  saved  several  of  the 
iwateeimteuts  from  imprisonment,  if  not  from 
the  gallowH;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not 
In  fee!  Home  relenting  towards  the  awakened 
sinner  to  whom  they  owed  mi,  much. 

Ho  however,  in  Ids  secret  conversations  with 
his  new  allies,  laid  no  claim  to  merit.  Ho  did 
not,  ho  said,  ask  for  ennfideneo.  How  could  he, 
after  the  villanies  which  he  hail  committed 
against,  the  best  of  Kings,  hope  ever  to  be  trust¬ 
ed  again?  II  wn.M  cipiugli  for  a  wretch  like  him  to 
tie  permit  ted  to  make,  at  the  oust  of  bis  life,  some 
pour  a t.iniomcnt  tu  the  gracious  master,  whom 
he  had  indeed  basely  injured,  but  whom  be  had 
never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  not  impmhuhlo 
thal,  in  llm  summer,  lie  might  command  I  ho 
English  forties  in  Elouders.  Was  it  wished  that 
In'  should  bring  them  over  in  a  body  I"  the 
Erotieh  camp?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure, 
he  would  undertake  Hint  the  thing  slundd  lie 
done.  Rut,  on  the  whole  lit)  thought  that  it 
would  be  bettor  to  wait  fill  the  next  session  "f 
Harliatnent,.  And  then  lie  hinted  at  a,  plan 
which  ho  afterwards  more  fully  matured,  for  ex¬ 
pelling  Hue  usurper  by  means  uf  the  English 
legislature  and  the  English  army.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  lie  hoped  that  .lames  would  onuimaud 
(lodnlphin  not  in  quit  the  Treasury.  A  private 
mini  enuld  do  little  fur  the  guild  Otiose.  Onu 
who  was  the  director  of  the  imtinual  finances, 
and  the  deposit*  ry  of  the  gravest,  seorels  of 
state,  might  render  inestimable  services. 

Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  imposed 
so  completely  on  these  who  managed  the  all'nira 
of  James  in  London  that  they  sent  Lloyd  tr 
Kronen,  with  the  cheering  Intelligence  Hint  llio 
most  depra  ved  of  all  rebels  h  id  been  Wonderfully 
transformed  into  a  loyal  submit.  The  tidings 
filled  .lames  with  delight  and  hope.  Had  ho 
been  wise,  they  would  have  exulted  In  him  only 
aversion  and  distrust.  It  was  absurd  to  Imagine 
that  a  man  really  lie  irtbrokon  by  remorse  and 
shame  for  one  act  of  peril  ly  yioub'l  ilidermino 
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to  lighten  his  conscience  hy  >  ommitting  a  second 
net  of  perfidy  ns  odious  and  as  disgraceful  ns 
the  first.  The  promised  atonement  was  so 
wicked  and  base  that  it  never  could  bs  made  by 
any  man  sincerely  desirous  to  atone  for  past 
wickedness  and  baseness.  The  truth  was  that, 
when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his 
sense  of  guilt  prevented  him  from'  swallowing 
his  food  by  day  and  taking  his  rest  at  night,  he 
was  laughing  at  them.  The  loss  of  half  a  guinea 
would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and 
to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors  of 
an  evil  conscience.  What  his  offers  really  proved 
was  that  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  from 
at.  ill  regulated  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  his  religion,  but  from  a  deep  and 
incurable  moral  disease  which  had  infected  the 
whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  from  dul- 
ness  and  partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see 
any  immorality  in  any  action  hy  which  he  was 
benefited.  To  conspire  against  him,  to  betray 
him,  to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  him, 
were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or 
hereafter  could  bo  too  severe.  But  to  murder 
his  enemies,  to  break  faith  with  his  enemies, 
was  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.  The  de¬ 
sertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst  of  crimes : 
for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in 
Flanders  would  be  an  honourable  exploit:  for  it 
might  restore  him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite 
friends  that  he  was  forgiven.  The  news  was 
most  welcome:  but  something  moro  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of  mind.  Might 
he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting,  two 
lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon?  It  was 
not,  of  course,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked 
tliis.  But  he  was  confident  that,  witli  such  a 
document  in  his  hands,  ho  could  bring  back  to 
jin*  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note  who 
adhered  to  the  usurper,  only  because  they  im¬ 
agined  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from 
the  legitimate  King.  They  would  return  to  then- 
duty  ns  soon  as  they  saw  that  even  the  worst 
of  all  criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been 
generously  forgiveifc  The  promise  was  written, 
sent,  and  carefully  treasured  up.  M a  rlborough 
had  now  attained  one  object,  an  object  which 
was  common  to  him  with  Russell  and  Godolphin. 
But  he  had  other  objects  which  neither  Russell 
nor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated.  There 
is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reason  to 
beliove  that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was 
meditating  a  plan  worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect 
ami  daring  spirit,  and  not  less  worthy  of  his 
deeply  corrupted  heart,  a  plan  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  frustrated  by  strange  means,  would 
have  ruined  William  without  benefiting  Janies, 
and  would  have  made  the  successful  traitor 
master  of  England  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May  1690,  Wil¬ 
liam  after  a  short  and  busy  sojourn  in  England, 
set  out  again  for  the  Continent,  where  the  regu¬ 
lar  campaign  was  about  to  open.  He  took  with 
him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  be  justly  ap-f 
predated,  and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  with 
Saint  Germains  he  had  not  the  faintest  suspi¬ 
cion  At  the  Hague  several  important  military 
and  political  consultations  were  held ;  and,  on 
every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Ileiusius,  long  after,  used  to  relate 
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a  conversation  which  took  place  at  this  tin-e 
between  William  and  the  T’rince  of  Vnudemont, 
one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  ser¬ 
vice.  Vaudemont  spoke  well  of  several  English 
officers,  and  among  them  of  Ta  mash  and  Mac- 
kay,  but  pronounced  Marlborough  superior  be¬ 
yond  comparison  to  the  rest.  “He  has  every 
quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows  it. 
He  cannot  fail  to  achieve  something  great  ”  “  l 
really  believe,  cousin,”  answered  the  King,  “that 
my  Lord  will  make  good  every  thing  that  you 
have  said  of  him.” 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the 
commencement  of  military  operations.  William 
passed  that  interval  in  his  beloved  park  nt  Loo. 
Marlborough  spent  two  or  three  days  there,  and 
was  then  despatched  >o  Flanders  with  orders  to 
collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  andte  have  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  the  King’s  arrival. 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by 
which  he  had  obtained  from  a  heart,  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  himself  as  harder  than  a  marble 
chimneypiece,  the  pardon  of  an  oifence  such  as 
might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly 
resentment.  He  received  from  Saint  Germains 
a  message  claiming  the  instant  performance  of 
his  promise  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest^  service 
which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word 
was  pledged;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had 
forgiven  all  past  errors  confidently  expected  that 
it  would  be  redeemed.  The  hypocrite  evaded 
the  demand  with  characteristic  dexterity.  In 
the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  language  lie 
excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying  the 
royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was 
required  to  fulfil  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
understood.  There  had  been  some  misappre¬ 
hension  on  the  part  of  the  messengers.  To  carry 
over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  require  much  time  and  man¬ 
agement.*  While  James  was  murmuring  over 
these  apologies,  and  wishing  that  he  had  not 
been  quite  so  placable,  William  arrived  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took  the 
chief  command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recom¬ 
menced  earlyin  June  and  terminated  at  the 
close  of  September.  No  important  action  took 
place.  The  two  armies  marched  and  counter¬ 
marched,  drew  near  and  receded.  During  some 
time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  than 
a  league  between  them.  But  neither  William 
nor  Luxemburg  would  fight  except  at  an  advan¬ 
tage:  and  neither  gave  the  other  any  advantage 
Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one  account 
remarkable.  During  more  than  a  century  our 
min  try  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make  war  by 
land  out  of  the  British  isles.  Our  aristocracy 
had  therefore  long  ceased  to  be  a  military  class. 
The  nobles  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Holland, 
were  generally  soldiers.  It  would  probably  have 
'  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle  which 
surrounded  Lewis  nt  Versailles  a  single  Mar¬ 
quess  or  Viscount  of  forty  who  had  not  been  at 
some  battle  or  siege.  But  the  immense  majority 
of  our  peers,  baronets  and  opulent  esquires  hud 
never  served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and  had 
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never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  exploit  more 
serious  than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  of 
keeping  a  street  clear  for  a  procession..  The 
generation  which  had  fought  at  Edgeliill  and 
Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The  wars 
of  Charles  the  Second  had  been^almost  entirely 
maritime.  During  his  reign,  therefore,  the  sea 
service  had  been  decidedly  more  the  mode  than 
the  land  service ;  and,  repeatedly,  when  our  fleet 
sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch,  such  multitudes 
of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that  the 
parks  and  the  theatres  had  been  left  desolate. 
In  1691  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry 
the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English 
army  appeared  on  the  Continent  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  English  king.  A  camp,  which  was 
also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and 
ambitious  of  the  favour  which  men  of  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  have  always  found  in  the  eyes 
of  women.  To  volunteer  for  Flanders  became 
the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who  combed 
their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly 
perfumed  snuffs  at  the  Saint  James’s  Coffee¬ 
house.  William’s  headquarters  were  enlivened 
by  a  crowd  of  splendid  equipages  and  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  sumptuous  banquets.  For  among 
the  high  born  and  high  spirited  youths  who  re¬ 
paired  to  his  standard  were  some  who,  though 
quite  willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  with 
which  they  had  been  surrounded  in  Soho  Square. 
In  a  few  months  Shadwell  brought  these  valiant 
fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The  town  was 
made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  courageous 
but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is 
impatient  to  cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in 
the  French  household  troops,  but  who  is  much 
dejected  by  learning  that  he  may  find  it  difficult 
to  have  his  champagne  iced  daily  during  the 
summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confec¬ 
tioners  and  laundresses,  a  wagonload  of  plate, 
a  wardrobe  of  laced  and  embroidered  suits,  and 
much  rich  tent  furniture,  of  which  the  patterns 
have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of  fine  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other 
iu  Flanders,  hostilities  were  carried  on  with 
somewhat  more  vigour  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  French  gained  some  advantages  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  in  Piedmont.  Their  Turkish  allies, 
who  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor,  were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a 
great  battle.  But  nowhere  were  the  events  of 
the  summer  so  important  as  in  Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military 
operation  on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that 
kingdom.  The  area  of  the  island  was,  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  not.  unequally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  races.  The  whole  of  Ulster, 
the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  about  one  third 
of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The 
whole  of  Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  aud  two  or  three  counties  of  Leinster  were 
held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous  boundary  formed 
by  William’s  garrisons  ran  in  a  north  eastern 
direction  from  the  bay  of  Castlehaven  to  Mal¬ 
low,  and  then,  inclining  still  further  eastward, 


*  Shad  well’s  Volunteers. 

f  Story’s  Continuation;  Proclamation  of  February  21 
1690-1 ;  the  London  Gazette  of  March  12. 
t  Story’s  Continuation. 

\  Story’s  Impartial  History;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  17, 
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proceeded  to  Cashel.  From  Cashel  the  line  went 
to  Mullingar,  from  Mullingar  to  Longford,  and 
from  Longford  to  Cavan,  skirted  Lough  Erne  on 
the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Ballyshau- 
non.f 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale  there  was  a 
rude  and  imperfect  order.  Two  Lords  .Justices, 
Coningsby  and  Porter,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  represented  King  William  at  Dublin  Castle. 
Judges,  Sheriffs  aud  .Justices  of  the  Peace  had 
been  appointed  ;  and  assizes  were,  after  a  long 
interval,  held  in  several  county  towns.  The 
colonists  had  meanwhile  been  formed  into  a 
strong  militia,  under  the  command  of  officers 
who  had  commissions  from  the  Crown.  Tiie 
trainbands  of  the  capital  consisted  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  foot,  two  troops  of  horse  and 
two  troops  of  dragoons,  all  Protestants  and  all 
well  armed  and  clad.J  On  the  fourth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  anniversary  of  William’s  birth,  and  on 
the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Tor- 
bay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all  the 
pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  disarmed 
natives  assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and 
anger,  at  the  triumph  of  the  caste  which  they 
had,  five  months  before,  oppressed  and  plundered 
with  impunity.  The  Lords  Justices  went  in 
state  to  Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral ;  bells  were 
rung  ;  bonfires  were  lighted  ;  hogsheads  of  ale 
and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the  streets  ;  fire¬ 
works  were  exhibited  on  College  Green  ;  a  great 
company  of  nobles  and  public  functionaries 
feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course 
came  up,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  Ulster 
King  at  Arms  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland.  $ 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was 
dominant,  trade  and  industry  had  already  begun 
to  revive.  The  brazen  counters  which  bore  the 
image  and  superscription  of  James  gave  place 
to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England  came  back  in  multitudes  ;  and,  by 
their  intelligence,  diligence  and  thrift,  the  de¬ 
vastation  caused  by  two  ycafs  of  confusion  and 
robbery  was  soon  in  part  repaired.  Merchant¬ 
men  heavily  laden  were  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  Saint  George’s  Channel.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  custom  houses  on  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Cork  to  Londonderry,  amounted  in 
six  months  to  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  extraordinary  even  m  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  times.  || 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English 
pale  were,  one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English 
domination.  They  were  therefore  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natural  though 
lamentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  extreme 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to 
have  a  sword  or  a  gun.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  go  more  than  three  miles  out  of  his  parish 
except  to  the  market  town  on  the  market  day. 
Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assistance  to 
his  brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten 


||  Story’s  Impartial  History.  The  year  1684  had  been 
considered  as  a  time  of  remarkable  prosperity,  ami  the 
revenue  from  t lie  Customs  hud  been  unusually  large.  liut 
the  receipt  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  the  whole 
je-ir,  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds.  See  Clarendon's  -Memoirs. 
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miles  of  the  frontier.  Lest  he  should  turn  his  ■ 
house  into  a  place  of  resort  for  malecnntents, 
he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by  retail.  One 
proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of 
nny  Prostestnnt  should  be  injured  by  marauders, 
his  loss  should  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of 
his  Popish  neighbours  Another  gave  notice 
that,  if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at  least 
three  months  domiciled  in  Dublin  should  be 
found  there,  he  should  bo  treated  as  a  spy.  Not 
more  than  five  Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the 
capital  or  its  neighbourhood  on  any  pretext. 
Without  a  protection  from  the  government  no 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  safe;  and 
the  government  would  not  grant  a  protection  to 
any  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  had  a 
son  in  the  Irish  army.* 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  sly  revenge.  Houses  and  barns  were 
frequently  burned:  soldiers  were  frequently 
murdered ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion.  On  such  occasions  the  government  some¬ 
times  ventured  on  acts  which  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  of  these  acts  became  a  favourite 
theme  of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  serious  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were  found  butch¬ 
ered  only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
driven  like  sheep  into  the  Castle,  where  the 
Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The  heart  of  one  ot 
the  assassins,  named  Gafney,  failed  him.  He 
consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by  the 
Board,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  named  some 
of  his  accomplices.  He  was  then  removed  in 
custody :  but  a  priest  obtained  access  to  him 
during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
those  few  minutes  appeared  when  he  was  a 
second  time  brought  before  the  Council.  He 
had  the  effrontery, to  deny  that  he  had  owne  1 
any  thing  or  accused  any  body.  His  hearers, 
several  of  whom  had  taken  down  his  confession 
in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence. 
The  Lords  Justices  broke  out;  “You  are  a 
rogue:  You  are  a  villain:  \ou  shall  he  hanged. 
Where  is  the  Provost  Marshal  ?”  The  Provost 
Marshal  came.  “  Take  that  man,”  said  Co- 
ningsby,  pointing  to  Gafney;  “take  that  man. 
and  hang  him.”  There  was  no  gallows  ready  : 
hut  the  carriage  of  a  gun  served  the  purpose  ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  tied  up  without 
a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution;  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law 
wer<  sitting  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  The  English  House  of  Commons, 
some  years  later,  after  a  long  discussion,  re¬ 
solve  1  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for 
the  execution  of  Gafney  was  arbitrary  and  ille¬ 
gal .  but  that  Conihgsby’s  fault  was  so  much 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 


was  placed  that  it  was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
imp*  ucl.ment.f 

It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  Irish  that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this 
time  harassed.  His  allies  caused  him  almost  as 
much  annoyance  as  his  helots.  The  help  of 
troops  from  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to 
him:  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even  William, 
in  whom  the  whole  civil  and  military  authority 
was  conct  ntrated.  had  found  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  discipline  in  an  army  collected  from  many 
lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of  mercena¬ 
ries  accustomed  to  live  at  free  quarters.  Tho 
powers  which  had  been  United  in  him  were  now 
divided  and  subdivided.  The  two  Lords  Jus¬ 
tices  considered  the  civil  administration  as  tlieir 
province,  and  left  the  army  to  the  management 
of  Ginkell,  who  was  General  in  Chief.  Giukell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from 
Holland,  who  were  under  his  more  immediate 
command.  But  his  authority  over  the  English 
and  the  Danes  was  less  entire;  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter, 
in  arrear.  They  indemnified  themselves  by  ex¬ 
cesses  and  exactions  for  the  want  of  that  which 
was  their  due;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
punish  men  with  severity  for  not  choosing  to 
starve  with  arms  in  their  hands.  At  length  in 
the  spring  large  supplies  of  money  and  stores 
arrived:  arrears  were  paid  up:  rations  were 
plentiful:  and  a  more  rigid  discipline  was  en¬ 
forced.  But  too  many  traces  of  the  had  habits 
which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  discern¬ 
ible  till  the  close  of  the  war.J 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which 
still  acknowledged  James  as  King,  there  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  any  law,  any  property,  or 
any  government.  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by  tens 
of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  part 
of  the  cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of 
two  terrible  years.  The  influx  of  food  into  the 
Celtic  region,  however,  was  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.  The  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  were  scarce.  Conveniences  to 
which  every  plain  farmer  and  burgess  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  accustomed  could  hardly  be  procured 
by  nobles  and  generals.  No  coin  was  to  be 
seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal  which  were 
called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices 
were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost 
two  and  sixpence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the 
western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway  :  and 
the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of  those 
towns  underwent  was  such  that  many  of  them 
stole  away  with  the  remains  of  their  stocks  to 
the  English  territory,  where  a  Papist,  though 
he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and  much 
humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price 
on  his  goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver 
Those  traders  who  remained  within  the  .in 
happy  region  were  ruined.  Every  warehouse 
that  contained  any  value  hie  property  wai 
broken  open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that 


*  story’s  History  and  Continuation;  London  Gazettes 

eiUered'as  calumnious,  and  which  I  really  believe  to  have 


been  bo  Sen  the  Gallicnus  Redivivus.  Tho  narrative 
■which  Colonel  Robert  Fitzgerald.  a  Privy  Councillor  ami 
an  eyewitnesp,  delivered  in  writing:  to  the  House  of  Lord5*, 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  seems  to  mo  perfectly 
trustworthy.  It  L  strange  that.  Story,  though  ho  locu¬ 
tions  the  murder  of  the  soldier*,  pay*  nothing  about  Gaf- 
nev. 

j  Burnet,  ii.  66;  Leslie's  Answer  to  king. 
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they  were  commissioned  to  procure  stores  for 
the  public  service  ;  and  tiie  owner  received,  in 
return  for  bales  of  cloth  and  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  some  fragments  of  old  kettles  and  sauce¬ 
pans,  which  would  not  in  London  or  Paris  have 
been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  a>s  a  mer¬ 
chant  ship  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Galway  or  in  the 
Shannon,  she  was  boarded  by  these  robbers. 
The  cargo  was  carried  away;  and  the  proprietor 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  such  a 
quantity  of  cowhides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow  as 
the  gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give 
him.  The  consequence  was  that,  while  foreign 
commodities  were  pouring  fast  into  the  har¬ 
bours  of  Londonderry,  Carrickfergus,  Dublin, 
Waterford  and  Cork,  every  mariner  avoided 
Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.* 

The  distinction  between  the  Irish  foot  soldier 
and  the  Irish  Rapparee  had  never  been  very 
strongly  marked.  It  now  disappeared.  Great 
part  of  the  army  was  turned  loose  to  live  by 
marauding.  An  incessant  predatory  war  raged 
along  the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of 
William  from  that  of  Janies.  Every  day  com¬ 
panies  of  freebooters,  sometimes  wrapped  in 
twisted  straw  which  served  the  purpose  of 
armour,  stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned, 
sacked,  pillaged,  aud  hastened  back  to  their 
own  ground.  To  guard  against  these  incursions 
was  not  easy;  for  the  peasantry  of  the  plun¬ 
dered  country  had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  with 
the  plunderers.  To  empty  the  granary,  to  set 
fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of 
a  heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  a  mud  cabin  as  a  good  work.  A  troop 
engaged  in  such  a  work  might  confidently  expect 
to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the  proclamations 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest 
road,  and  the  safest  hiding  place.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  complained  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
catch  a  Rapparee.  Sometimes,  when  he  saw 
danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long 
grass  of  the  bog;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult 
to  find  him  as  to  find  a  hare  sitting.  Some¬ 
times  he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and  lay  there, 
like  an  otter,  with  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
above  the  water.  Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti 
would,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform 
itself  into  a  crowd  of  harmless  labourers. 
Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces,  hid  the  lock 
in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle, 
stopped  the  touch  hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw 
the  weapon  into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  a  train  of  poor  rustics  who  had 
not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among  them,  and 
whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed 
to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken 
to  slavery.  When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the 
signal  was  given,  every  man  flew  to  the  place 
where  he  had  laid  his  arms;  and  soon  the  rob-  i 
bers  were  in  full  march  towards  some  Protest¬ 
ant  mansion.  One  hand  penetrated  to  Clonmel, 
another  to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough;  a 
third  made  its  den  in  a  woody  islet  of  firm 


*  Mnrarim  Kxeidium:  Fumemn  to  Lnuvois,  Jnn.  31  (Feb. 
10).  1001.  It  is  to  1 10  oWrved  that  Kelly,  the  author  of 
the  Mae,, via'  Kxeiiliam  and  Fuinoron,  the  French  intend- 
ant,  are  most  unem  eplinnahle  witnesses.  They  were  both, 
a!  this  time,  within  the  walla  of  Limerick.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  Impartiality  nf  the  Frenchman;  and 
the  lrPhman  was  partial  to  his  own  countrymen. 

*  Story’s  Impartial  History  and  Continuation,  and  the 


ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog  of  Allen, 
harried  the  county  of  Wicklow,  .and  alarmed 
even  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Such  expeditions 
indeed  were  not  always  successful.  Sometimes 
the  plunderers  fell  in  with  parties  of  militia  or 
with  detachments  from  the  English  garrisons, 
in  situations  iu  which  disguise,  flight  and  resist¬ 
ance  were  alike  impossible.  When  this  hap¬ 
pened  every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged, 
without  any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.f 
At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there 
was,  during  the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of 
exacting  obedience  even  within  a  circle  of  a 
mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent,  at  the  Court  of 
France.  He  had  left  the  supreme  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Regency  composed 
of  twelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of 
the  army  he  had  confided  to  Berwick  :  but  Ber¬ 
wick,  though,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  a  man 
of  no  common  courage  and  capacity,  was  young 
and  inexperienced.  His  powers  were  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  wmrld  and  by  himself  and  he 
submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutelage  of 
a  Council  of  War  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  Neither  the  Council  of  Regency  nor 
the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Limerick. 
The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not 
Irish  had  been  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in 
the  administration.  The  cry  was  loudest  against 
an  officer  named  Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  was 
certain  that  he  was  a  Scotchman  :  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  be  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  he 
had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he  felt  for 
that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attain¬ 
der.^  The  discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
intriguers,  among  whom  the  cunning  and  un¬ 
principled  Henry  Luttrell  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth  into  open  re¬ 
bellion.  A  great,  meeting  was  held.  Many  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  a 
high  note,  and  some  prelates  of  the  Roma? 
Catholic  Church  were  present.  It  was  resolve) 
that  the  government  set  up. by  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  was  unknown  to  the  constitution.  Ireland, 
it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in  th- 
absence  of  the  King,  only  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
by  a  Lord  Deputy,  or  by  Lords  Justices.  The 
King  was  absent.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
absent.  There  was  no  Lord  Deputy.  There 
were  no  Lords  Justices.  The  act  by  which 
Tyrconnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto 
composed  of  his  creatures  was  a  mere  nullity. 
The  nation  was  therefore  left  without  any  legiti¬ 
mate  chief,  and  might,  without  violating  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make  temporary 
provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he  had  assumed  a 
power  to  which  he  had  no  right,  but  that  never¬ 
theless  the  army  and  people  of  Ireland  would  will¬ 
ingly  acknowledge  him  as  their  head  if  he  would 
consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council 
truly  Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed  his 
wonder  that  military  men  should  presume  to 
meet  and  deliberate  without  the  permission  of 


London  Gazettes  of  December,  January,  February,  aud 
March  1690-1 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Avuux,  though  a  very  shrewd 
judge  of  mot,,  greatly  underrated  Lerwick,  in  a  letter  to 
Louvois  dated  Oct.  15  (25).  16S9,  Avaux  says:  “  Je  ne  puis 
m’empescher  de  vous  dire  qu'il  est  brave  do  sa  persnnne.  A 
ce  fjue  Ton  cl i L  mnis  que  e’est  un  aussy  mechant  oIBctei 
qu  il  on  ac  t.  et  qu'il  n’a  pas  le  sens  conimun  ’* 

2  Leslie's  Answer  to  King’s  Mucariai  Kxeidium 
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their  general.  They  answered  that  there  was 
no  general,  and  that,  if  His  Grace  did  not 
choose  to  undertake  the  administration  on  the 
terms  proposed,  another  leader  would  easily  be 
found.  Berwick  very  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
continued  to  be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands.* 
Those  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought 
it  prudent  to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  proceedings. 
Of'  the  deputation  the  Pioman  Catholic  Bishop *  1 
of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were  members. 
In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick 
to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow  passenger  whose 
presence  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them, 
their  enemy,  Maxwell.  They  suspected,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going,  like 
them,  to  Saint  Germains,  but  on  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  errand.  The  truth  was  that  Berwick  had 
sent  Maxwell  to  watch  their  motions  and  to  tra¬ 
verse  their  designs.  Henry  Luttrell,  the  least 
scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the 
sea  But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
science,  arid  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  a  man  of 
honour,  objected  to  this  expedient,  f 

Meanwhile  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power 
was  in  abeyance.  Berwick,  finding  that  he  had 
no  real  authority,  altogether  neglected  business, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  such  pleasures  as  that 
dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded.  There 
was  among  the  Irish  chiefs  no  man  of  sufficient, 
weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sarsfield 
for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though 
eminently  brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was 
little  skilled  in  the  administration  of  war,  and 
still  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  Those  who 
were  most  desirous  to  support  his  authority 
were  forced  to  own  that  his  nature  was  too  un¬ 
suspicious  and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful  or  too 
severe,  lie  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
sigued  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  com¬ 
missaries,  encouraged  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and 
embezzled  more  shamelessly  than  ever.  They 
sallied  forth  daily,  guarded  by  pikes  and  fire¬ 
locks,  to  seize,  nominally,  for  the  public  service, 
but  really  for  themselves,  wool,  linen,  leather, 
tallow,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  searched  every  pantry,  every  wardrobe, 
every  cellar,  and  even  laid  sacrilegious  hands 
on  (he  property  of  priests  and  prelates. J 

Early  in  the  spring  the  government,  if  it  is 
to  be  so  called,  of  which  Berwick  was  the  osten¬ 
sible  head,  was  dissolved  by  the  return  of  Tyr- 
connel  The  Luttrells  had,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  implored  James  not  to  subject  so 
loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  vice¬ 
roy.  Tyrconncl,  they  said,  was  old:  he  was  in¬ 
firm  :  he  needed  much  sleep :  he  knew  nothing 
of  war:  he  was  dilatory:  he  was  partial:  he 
was  rapacious:  he  was  distrusted  and  hated 
by  the  whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by 
him.  had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  had  com¬ 
pelled  the  victorious  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  retreat  They  hoped  soon  to  take 
the  field  again,  thirty  thousand  strong;  and 
they  adjured  their  King  to  send  them  some  cap¬ 
tain  worthy  to  command  such  a  force.  Tyrcon- 


*  Maenrite  Hxcidium.  ...  „  .  . 

t  M acariis  Kxcidium ;  Life  of  James,  11  4:12;  Memoirs  of 
Berwick 

1  Maearire  Exordium. 

I  Life  of  James,  ii  122,  423;  Memoire-  de  Berwick. 


nel  and  Maxwell,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
the  delegates  as  mutineers,  demagogues,  trait¬ 
ors,  and  pressed  J antes  to  send  Henry  Luttrell 
to  keep  Mountjoy  company  in  the  Bastile. 
James,  bewildered  by  these  criminations  and 
recriminations,  hesitated  long,  and  at  last,  with 
characteristic  wisdom,  relieved  himself  from 
trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrellers  fair  words 
and  by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight 
out  iu  Ireland.  Berwick  was  at  the  same  time 
recalled  to  France. {j 

Tyroounel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by 
his  enemies,  with  decent  respect.  Much  as  they 
hated  him,  they  could  not  question  the  validity 
of  his  commission  ;  and,  though  they  still  main¬ 
tained  that  they  had  been  perfectly  justified  in 
annulling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  they 
acknowledged  that,  when  he  was  present,  he 
was  their  lawful  governor.  He  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unprovided  with  the  means  of  conciliat¬ 
ing  them.  lie  brought  many  gracious  messages 
and  promises,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield, 
some  money  which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some 
clothing,  which  was  even  more  acceptable  than 
money.  The  new  garments  were  not  indeed 
very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
out  at  elbows;  and  there  were  few  of  the  com¬ 
mon  men  whose  habiliments  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  to  dress  a  scarecrow  in  a 
more  prosperous  country.  Now,  at  length,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a 
pair  of  brogues.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  also 
been  authorised  to  announce  that  he  should  soou 
be  followed  by  several  ships,  laden  with  provi¬ 
sions  and  military  stores.  This  announcement 
was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long 
been  without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
stronger  than  water  to  drink. || 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impa¬ 
tiently  expected.  At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced 
to  shut  himself  up:  for,  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after  him  clamouring 
for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton,  which, 
half  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetables,  with¬ 
out  salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the  army,  had 
become  scarce  ;  and  the  common  men  were  on 
rations  of  horseflesh  when  the  promised  sails 
were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.^ 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint 
Ruth,  was  on  board  with  his  staff.  He  brought 
a  commission  which  appointed  him  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The  commission  did 
not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  viceregal  authority  :  but  he  had 
been  assured  by  James  that  Tyroounel  should 
have  secret  instructions  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Saint  Ruth  was  assist¬ 
ed  by  another  general  officer  named  D’Usson. 
The  French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and 
flour.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose  ;  and  tho 
Te  Deum  was  chaunted  with  fervent  devotion  iu 
the  cathedral  of  Limerick.** 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  tho 
approaching  campaign.  But.  Saiut  Ruth,  as 
soon  as  ho  had  landed,  exerted  himself  strenu- 

[j  Lift  '>f  James,  it.  433.  451;  Story’s  Continuation. 

T  Life  of  James,  ii  438:  Lfcrht  to  the  Blind;  Fumeron  to 
Louvois,  April  22  (May  2),  ltiyi. 

**  Ma-rvie  Fvidium;  ilemoiroa  do  Berwick;  Life  of 
James,  ii.  451,  452- 
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ously  to  redeem  the.  time  -which  had  been  lost.  I 
lie  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  nature.  In 
his  own  country  he  was  celebrated  as  the  most 
merciless  persecutor  that  had  ever  dragooned 
the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was  asserted  by 
English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Hangman;  that,  at  Rome, 
the  very  cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence 
of  his  cruelty  :  and  that  even  Queen  Christina, 
who  had  little  right  to  be  squeamish  about 
bloodshed,  had  turned  away  from  him  with 
loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  command  in 
Savoy.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French 
service  had  formed  part  of  his  army,  and  had 
behaved  extremely  well.  It  was  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  manag¬ 
ing  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  well  clad,  well  armed  and  well 
drilled  Irish,  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  and 
the  ragged  marauders  whom  he  found  swarming 
in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Accustomed  to  the 
splendour  and  the  discipline  of  French  camps 
and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that, 
in  the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a 
regiment  of  infantry  meant  a  mob  of  people  as 
naked,  as  dirty  and  as  disorderly  as  the  beg¬ 
gars,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  on 
the  Continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill  con¬ 
cealed  contempt,  however,  he  addressed  himself 
vigorously  to  the  task  of  disciplining  these 
strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and  night  in  the 
saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  from  Lime¬ 
rick  to  Athlone,  from  Athlone  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lough  Rea,  and  from  Lough  Rea 
back  to  Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir 
himself:  for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
learned  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pale,  all 
was  ready  for  action.  The  greater  part  of  the 
English  force  was  collected,  before  the  close  of 
Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar.  Gin¬ 
keil  commanded  in  chief.  He  had  under  him 
the  two  best  officers,  after  Marlborough,  of 
whom  our  island  could  then  boast,  Talmash  and 
Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  brave  Guillemot,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
Boyne,  had  joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  general,  The  Lord  Justice  Coningsby, 
though  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down 
from  Dublin,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the 
money  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  had  not 
been  spared.  The  uniforms  were  new  :  the  ranks 
were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artil¬ 
lery  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Ireland,  f 

On  the  sixth  of  June  Ginkeil  moved  his  head 
quarters  from  Mullingar.  On  the  seventh  he 
reached  Ballymore.  At  Ballyinore,  on  a  penin- 


*  MacaxiaD  Excidimn :  Burnet,  ii.  78 ;  Dnngeau ;  The  Mer- 
curius  lleformntus,  June  5.  1091. 

t  Ail  exact  journal  of  the  victorious  progress  of  t-heir 
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[  sula  almost  surrounded  by  something  between  a 
swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  had  recently  been  fortified  under  Sars- 
field’s  direction,  and  which  was  defended  by 
above  a  thousand  men.  The  English  guns  were 
instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  besieged  run¬ 
ning  like  rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another. 
The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  lan¬ 
guage,  begged  piteously  for  quarter,  and  ob¬ 
tained  it.  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off 
to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the  conquerors  had 
fallen.  J 

Ginkeil  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing 
the  defences  of  Ballymore.  This  work  had 
scarcely  been  performed  when  he  was  joined  by 
the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  o-p  Wirtemburg.  The  whole  army  then 
moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Athlone. § 

Athlone  was  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  most  important  place  in  the  island. 
Rosen,  who  understood  war  well,  bad  always 
maintained  that  it  was  there  that  the  Irishry 
would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand 
against  the  Englishry.[|  The  town,  which  was 
surrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in 
Leinster  and  partly  in  Connaught.  The  English 
quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster,  had  once  con¬ 
sisted  of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had 
been  burned  by  the  Irish  some  months  before, 
and  now  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The  Celtic  quar¬ 
ter,  which  was  in  Connaught,  was  old  and  mean¬ 
ly  built. The  Shannon,  which  is  the  boundary 
of  the  two  provinces,  rushed  through  Athlone  in 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught 
side,  a  castle,  built,  it  was  said,  by  King  John, 
towered  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  ex¬ 
tended  two  hundred  feet  along  the  river.  Fifty 
or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow 
ford.** 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  the  Eng¬ 
lish  placed  their  cannon.  On  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth  the  firing  began.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon  an  assault  was  made.  A  brave  French 
refugee  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand  was  the  first 
to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his 
countrymen  to  the  onset  with  his  latest  breath. 
Such  were  the  gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry 
of  Lewis  had  sent  to  recruit,  in  the  time  of  his 
utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his  deadliest  enemies. 
The  example  was  not  lost.  The  grenades  fell 
thick.  The  assailants  mounted  by  hundreds. 
The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  towards  the  bridge. 
There  the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow 
passage,  and  others  were  forced  over  the  para¬ 
pets  into  the  waters  which  roared  among  tho 
mill  wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  Ginkeil  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  English  quarter  jf 


the  many  passages  which  lead  me  to  believe  the  Latin  t  *xt 
to  be  the  original.  The  Latin  is,  “  Oppidum  ad  Salamini* 
um  amnis  latus  recentibus  nc  sumptuosioribus  tediliciis 
attollebatur:  antiquius  et  ipsa  vetustafe  inoullius  quod  in 
Pnphiis  finibus  exstructum  erat.”  The  English  version  is, 
“The  town  on  Salaminin  side  was  better  built  than  that  in 
Papina.”  Surely  there  is  in  the  Latin  the  particularity 
which  we  might  expect  from  a  person  who  had  known 
Athlore  before  the  war.  The  English  version  is  contempt 
ibly  bad.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Paphian  side  is  Con¬ 
naught,  and  tbe  Salaminian  side  Leinster. 

**  I  have  consulted  several  contemporary  maps  of  Ath- 
lone.  One  will  be  fouud  in  Story's  Continuation. 
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Athlone;  and  th's  success  had  cost  him  only 
twenty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded.* 

But  his  work  was  onty  begun.  Between  him 
aricl  the  Irish  town  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely. 
The  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  a  few  resolute 
men  might  keep  it  against  an  army.  The  mills 
which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded  ;  and 
it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle. 
That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the 
river  was  fordable  was  defended  by  works, 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint 
Ruth  to  entrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Max¬ 
well  had  come  back  from  France  a  more  un¬ 
popular  man  than  he  had  been  when  he  went 
thither.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had,  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a 
few  days  before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield. I 
On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  English  were 
busied  in  flinging  up  batteries  along  the  Leinster 
bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  soon  after  dawn, 
the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued  all 
that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When 
morning  broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the 
castle  had  been  beaten  down :  the  thatched  lanes 
of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes  ;  and  one  of  the 
mills  had  been  burped  with  sixty  soldiers  who 
defended  it.  J 

Still  however  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge 
resolutely.  During  several  days  there  was  sharp 
fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  strait  passage.  The 
assailants  gained  ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by 
inch.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  was  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  speedy  succour.  Saint  Ruth  had 
at  length  completed  his  preparations;  and  the 
tidings  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced 
him  to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  superior  in  number,  though  inferior  in 
more  important  elements  of  military  strength, 
to  the  army  of  Ginkell.  The  French  general 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  bridge  and  the 
ford  might  easily  be  defended,  till  the  autumnal 
rains  and  the  pestilence  which  ordinarily  accom¬ 
panied  them  should  compel  the  enemy  to  retire, 
lie  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
successive  detachments  to  reinforce  the  garri¬ 
son.  The  immediate  conduct  of  the  defence  he 
entrusted  to  his  second  in  command,  D’Usson, 
and  fixed  his  own  head  quarters  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  He  expressed  his  aston¬ 
ishment  that  so  experienced  a  commander  as 
Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise. 
“  His  master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to 
take  Athlone;  and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I 
lose  it.”# 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease. 
He  had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that 
he  had  not  the  full  authority  which  the  promises 
made  to  him  at  Saint  Germains  had  entitled  him 
to  expect.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  the 
camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities  had 


*  Di.iv  nr  till  Siege  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  the 
Arrnv.  a  Witness  of  the  Action,  licensed  July  11,  1691: 
Story’s  Continuation:  London  Gazette.  July  2, 1691:  Fu- 
uirron  In  Luivnis,  June  28  (July  S',  1691.  The  account  of 
this  attack  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii  453,  is  (in  absurd  ro¬ 
mance.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
King’s  original  Memoirs. 

f  Macariiu  Excidium.  Here  again  I  think  that  I  see 
clear  proof  that  the  English  version  of  (his  curious  work 
is  only  a  had  translation  from  the  Latin.  The  English 
merely  says:  Lysander,”—  Sarsiield — “accused  him.  a  few 
days  before,  in  the  general’s  presence,”  without  intimating 
what  the  accusation  was.  The  Latin  original  runs  thus: 


perceptihly  increased  within  the  ’a=t  few  weeks 
The  slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who 
had  once  been  renowned  for  vigour  and  agility, 
now  tottered  from  his  easy  chair  to  his  couch, 
was  no  unapt  type  of  the  sluggi-Ji  and  wavering 
movement  of  that  mind  which  had  once  pursued 
its  object  with  a  vehemence  restrained  neither 
by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor 
by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  both 
physical  and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man 
clung  pertinaciously  to  p  iwer.  If  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  private  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,,  he  disregarded  them.  He 
assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed 
himself  ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  su¬ 
preme  chief,  aud  affected  to  treat  Saint  Ruth 
as  a  lieutenant.  Soon  the  interference  of  the 
Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indignation  of  that 
powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long  hated 
him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by 
which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider 
him  as  entitled  to  their  obedience  in  the  field.. 
Some  of  them  offered  him  gross  personal  insults. 
He  was  told  to  his  face  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the  ropes 
of  his  pavilion  should  be  cut.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fires, 
and  tried  to  make  a  party  among  the  common 
soldiers  against  the  French  general.  j| 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint 
Ruth  agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sars- 
field.  Not  only  was  he  popular  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  was  also  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  him 
resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite  murder¬ 
ers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was 
known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had 
used  language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer 
so  high  in  rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness. 
“  The  King,”  this  man  had  said,  “is  nothing  to 
me.  I  obey  Sarsfield.  Let  Sarsfield  tell  me  to 
kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army;  and  I  will  do 
it.”  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honourable  a 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the 
minds  of  his  worshippers.  But  the  Viceroy  ana 
the  Commander  in  Chief  might  not  unnaturally 
be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Sarsfield’s 
honour  was  their  only  guarantee  against  mutiny 
and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  the  services 
of  the  first  of  Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or 
were  used  with  jealous  caution,  and  that,  if  he 
ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  sneer  or  a  frown. 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end 
to  these  disputes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
Ginkell  called  a  council  of  war.  Forage  began 
to  be  scarce  ;  anil  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their  way 
across  the  river  or  retreat.  The  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  bridge  seemed  almost  insuperable.  It  was 


“Acriter  Lysander,  paucos  mite  diva,  coram  pnofecto  copm- 
rum  ill!  exprobraverat  nescio  quid,  quod  in  nula  S’,  rises  in 
Cypriorum  opprobrium  elfutivisse  dicebnUir.”  Tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  translator  bas.  by  omitting  the  most  important  words, 
and  by  using  the  aorist  instead  of  the  preterplupcrfect 
tense,  made  the  whole  passage  unmeaning. 

f  Story’s  Continuation ;  Maeariin  Kxe.idiuin;  Daniel  Mae- 
neal  to  Sir  Arthur  Itawdon,  Juno  28,  1691,  in  the  liawdon 
Papers.  _ 

g  London  Gazette,  July  6.  1691 ;  Story’s  Continuation; 
Miicnrire  Excidium  ;  Light  to  the  blind. 

I1  linearise  Kxeidium  :  Light  to  the  blind. 

U  Life  of  James,  ii.  460;  Lift- of  William,  1702. 
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proposed  to  try  the  ford.  The  Duke  of  Wirtero- 
berg.  Talmas!).  and  Uuvigny  gave  their  voice" 
in  favour  of  this  plan;  and  Ginkell,  with  some 
misgivings,  consented  * 

it  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  that  very  afterno  in.  The  Irish,  fancying 
that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  kept 
guard  carelessly,  Part  of  the  garrison  was 
idling,  part  dosing.  D’Usson  was  at  table. 
Saint  Ruth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to 
his  master  filled  with  charges  against  Tyrconnel. 
Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  each 
wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were  mus¬ 
tered  on  tli e  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
Many  of  them  doubtless  remembered  that  on 
that  day  year  they  had,  at  the  command  of  King 
William,  put  green  boughs  in  their  hats  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liberally 
scattered  among  these  picked  men  ;  but  their 
alacrity  was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six 
battalions  were  in  readiness  to  support  the  at¬ 
tack.  Maokay  commanded.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  ;  but  he  executed  it  os  zealously  and 
energetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author 
of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and 
several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no  part 
in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on 
serving  that  day  as  private  volunteers  ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  six  o’clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple 
of  the  church  gave  the  signal.  Prince  George 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
the  brave  chief  of  the  Enniskilleners,  descended 
first  into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  grenadiers 
lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  ou  their  shoulders, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast 
up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The  stream  ran  ! 
deep  and  strong ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was 
the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Connaught 
shore.  The  Irish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one 
confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  com¬ 
mander,  Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors 
clambered  up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls 
shattered  by  a  cannonade  of 'ten  days.  Mackay 
heard  his  men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they 
stumbled  among  the  rubbish.  “  My  lads,”  cried 
the  stout  old  Puritan  in  Hie  midst  of  the  uproar, 

“  you  are  brave  fellows  ;  but  do  not  sweap.  We 
have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness 
which  He  has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take 
His  name  in  vain.”  The  victory  was  complete. 
Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken  arches  of  the 
bridge  and  pontoor  s  laid  on  the  river,  without 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garri¬ 
son.  With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and 
about  thirty  wounded  the  English  had,  in  a  few 
minutes,  forced  their  way  into  Connaught. f 
At  the  first  alarm  D’Usson  hastened  towards 
the  river ;  but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  tram¬ 
pled  down,  and  almost  killed  by  the  torrent  of 
fugitives.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp  in  such 
a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
“Taken!”  cried  Saint  Ruth,  in  dismay.  “It 


*  Story’s  Continuation  ;  Mnckay’s  Memoirs;  Exact  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  Diary  of  the  Sie^e  of  Athlone. 

t  Story’s  Continuation  ;  Macarias  Excicl.;  Iiurnet,  ii.  78, 
79;  Loudon  Ga/..  July  6  (13),  1689;  Fumeron  to  Louvois, 
June  30  (July  10),  1690;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone; 
Exact,  Account. 

%  Story's  Continuation  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  155 ;  Fumeron 
to  Louvois,  June  30  (July  lu),  1091;  London  Gazette, 
July  13. 


cannot  be.  A  town  taken,  apd  I  close  by  with 
an  army  to  relieve  it!”  Cruelly  mortified,  he 
struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  dawn 
the  English  saw  far  off,  from  the  top  of  King 
John’s  ruined  castle,  the  Irish  army  moving 
through  the  dreary  region  which  separates  the 
Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon  the  rear¬ 
guard  had  disappeared.  J 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone  the  Celtic 
camp  had  been  distracted  by  factions.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  after  so 
great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  of 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  than 
ever,  lie  and  his  creatures  had  brought  the 
kingdom  to  the  verge  of  perdition  He  would 
meddle  with  what  he  did  not  understand.  He 
would  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who  were  real 
soldiers.  He  would  entrust  the  most  important 
of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretched 
Maxwell,  not  a  born  Irishman,  not  a  sincre  Ca¬ 
tholic,  at  best  a  blunderer,  and  too  probably  a 
traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed,  had  left  his 
men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  they 
had  applied  to  him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had 
asked  whether  they  wanted  to  shoot  larks. 
Just  before  the  attack  he  had  told  them  to  go 
to  their  supper  and  to  take  their  rest,  for  that 
nothing  more  would  be  done  that  day.  When 
he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had 
uttered  some  words  which  seemed  to  iudicate  a 
previous  understanding  with  the  conquerors. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  few  friends  told  a  very 
different  story.  According  to  them,  Tyrconnel 
and  Maxwell  had  suggested  precautions  which 
would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  The 
French  General,  impatient  of  all  interference, 
had  omitted  to  take  those  precautions.  Max¬ 
well  had  been  rudely  told  that,  if  he  was  afraid, 
he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had 
doue  his  duty  bravely,  lie  had  stood  while  his 
men  fled.  He  had  consequently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and-  he'  was  now,  in  his 
absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his  cap¬ 
tivity  was  justly  imputable. $  On  which  side 
the  truth  lay  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  pronounce.  The  cry  against  Tyrcon¬ 
nel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud,  that  he  gave 
way  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.  D’Usson, 
who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  in¬ 
flicted  by  his  own  runaway  troops,  repaired  to 
Gal  way.  || 

Saint  Ruth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying 
the  chances  of  a  battle.  Most  of  the  Irish 
officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  were  of  a 
very  different  mind.  It  was,  they  said,  not  to 
be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wi-o 
course,  therefore,  evidently  was  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  disciplined  and  the  undisciplined  sol¬ 
dier  might  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  was  well 
known  that  raw  recruits  often  played  their  part 


$  The  story,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  Tyrconnel,  will 
be  found  in  the  Macaria*  Excidium,  and  in  a  letter  written 
by  Felix  O’Neill  to  the  Countess  of  Antrim  <>n  the  10th  <>1 
July  1691.  The  letter  was  found  on  the  corpse  of  Felix 
O'Neill  after  the  battle  of  Aghrim.  It  is  printed  in  the 
llawdon  Papers.  The  other  story  is  told  iu  Berwick’s 
Memoirs  und  in  the  Light  to  the  Blind. 

||  Macaria}  Excidium;  Life  of  James,  ii.  456;  Light  to 
the  Blind. 
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well  in  a  foray,  in  a  street  fight  or  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  rampart;  but  that,  on  a  pitched 
field,  they  had  little  chance  against  veterans. 
“  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the 
walls  of  Limerick  and  Galway.  Let  the  rest, 
together  with  our  horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  If  he  ad¬ 
vances  into  Connaught,  let  us  overrun  Leinster. 
If  he  sits  down  before  Galway,  which  may  well 
be  defended,  let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin, 
which  is  altogether  defenceless.”*  Saint  Ruth 
might,  perhaps,  have  thought  this  advice  good, 
if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biassed  by  his 
passions.  But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pain 
of  a  humiliating  defeat.  In  sight  of  his  tent, 
the  English  had  passed  a  rapid  river,  and  had 
„  stormed  a  strong  town.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that,  though  others  might  have  been  to  blame, 
he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say 
the  least,  taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  served  during  many  years  by 
commanders  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  to  chance  any  thing  which  could  be  made 
secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  suf¬ 
ficient  excuse  that  his  general  had  not  expected 
the  enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  sudden  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  would,  of  course, 
represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  manner;  and  whatever  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  said  James  would  echo.  A  sharp  repri¬ 
mand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might  be  expected. 
To  return  to  Versailles  a  culprit;  to  approach 
the  great  King  in  an  agony  of  distress  ;  to  see 
him  shrug  his  shoulders,  knit  his  brow  and  turn 
his  back  ;  to  be  sent,  far  from  courts  and  camps, 
to  languish  at  some  dull  country  seat;  this  was 
too  much  to  be  borne  ;  and  yet  this  might  well 
be  apprehended.  There  was  one  escape ;  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his 
camp  about  thirty  miles  from  Athlone  on  the 
road  to  Galway,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Agh¬ 
rim,  and  determined  to  await  the  approach  of 
the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had 
hitherto  treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  con¬ 
temptuous  severity.  But  now  that  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valour  of 
the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man. 
During  the  few  days  which  remained  to  him  he 
exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  ca¬ 
resses  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his 
command. f  He,  at  the  same  time,  adminis¬ 
tered  to  his  troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most 
potent  kind.  He  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severity  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  ha¬ 
tred  which  lie  felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now 
tried  to  give  to  the  war  the  character  of  a  cru¬ 
sade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents  whom  he 
employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers. 
The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious 
excitement.  In  every  regiment  priests  were 
praying,  preaching,  shriving,  holding  up  the 
host  and  the  cup.  While  the  soldiers  swore  on 
the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon  their 
colours,  the  General  addressed  to  the  officers  an 
appeal  which  might  have  moved  the  most  lan- 


*  Much  rite  Kxt'idinm. 

f  Story’s  Pontinuatlon 
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guid  and  effeminate  natures  to  heroic  exertion. 
They  were  fighting,  he  said,  for  their  religion, 
their  liberty  and  their  honour.  Unhappy  events, 
too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach 
on  the  national  character.  Irish  soldiership 
was  every  where  mentioned  with  a  sneer.  If 
they  wished  to  retrieve  the  fame  of  their 
country,  this  was  the  time  and  this  the  place.  J 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to 
bring  the  fate  of  Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  ha.e 
been  chosen  with  great  judgment.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was 
almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near 
the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some  fences  out  of 
which  a  breastwork  was  without  difficulty  con¬ 
structed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  re¬ 
paired  the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  left  a 
garrison  there,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  and 
rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  posi¬ 
tion.  On  bis  return  be  gave  orders  that  am¬ 
munition  should  be  served  out,  that  every  mus¬ 
ket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready  for  action, 
and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should 
be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  re¬ 
giments  were  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp : 
the  rest,  unincumbered  by  baggage,  were  to 
march  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English 
were  on  the  way  to  Aghrim.  But  some  delay 
was  occasioned  by  a  thick  fog  which  hung  till 
noon  over  the  moist  valley  of  the  Suck  :  a  fur¬ 
ther  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
lodging  the  Irish  from  some  outposts;  and  the 
afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  at  length  confronted  each  other,  with  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bog  and  the  breastwork  between 
them.  The  English  and  their  allies  were  under 
twenty  thousand;  the  Irish  above  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  short  consultation  with  his 
principal  officers.  Should  he  attack  instantly, 
or  wait  till  the  next  morning  ?  Mackay  was  for 
attacking  instantly;  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 
At  five  the  battle  began.  The  English  foot,  in 
such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  'treacherous 
and  uneven  ground,  made  their  way,  sinking 
deep  in  mud  at  every  step,  to  the  Irish  works. 
But  those  works  were  defended  with  a  resolution 
such  ns  extorted  some  words  of  ungracious  eu¬ 
logy  even  from  men  who  entertained  the  strong¬ 
est  prejudices  against  the  Celtic  race.$  Again 
and  again  the  assailants  were  driven  back. 
Again  and  again  they  returned  to  the  struggle. 
Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased  across  the 
morass:  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced 
the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours:  the  evening  was  closing  in:  and  still 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish. 
Ginkell  began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  The  hopes 
of  Saint  Rutli  rose  high.  “The  day  is  ours,  my 
boys,”  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air  “We 
will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of  Dub¬ 
lin.”  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn. 
Mackay  and  ltuvigny,  writh  the  English  and 
Huguenot  cavalry,  had  succeeded  in  passing  the 
bog  at  a  place  where  two  horsemen  could  scarce¬ 
ly  ride  abreast.  Saint  Ruth  at  first  laughed 


thev  had  been  uncustomed  to  do.”  soys  Burnet.  "  They 
believed  themselves  like  men  of  another  nation. ”  says 
Story.  “The  Irish  were  never  known  to  fight  witu  mors 
rusoiucien.”  says  the  I.  .n loti  Gazette 
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when  lie  sew  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling 
through  the  morass,  under  a  fire  which  every 
moment  laid  some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on 
the  earth.  “  What  do  they  mean?”  he  asked; 
and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  pity  to  see  such 
fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
“Let  them  cross,  however,”  he  said.  “The 
more  they  are,  the  more  we  shall  kill.”  But 
soon  he  saw  them  laying  hurdles  on  the  quag¬ 
mire.  A  broader  and  safer  path  was  formed; 
squadron  after  squadron  reached  firm  ground: 
the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned. 
The  French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue 
when  a  cannon  ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those 
who  were  about  him  thought  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  his  fate  known.  His  corpse 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from  the  field, 
and  laid,  with  all  secresy,  in  the  sacred  ground 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Loughrea.  Till  the  fight  was  over  neither  army 
was  aware  that  he  was  no  more.  To  conceal 
his  death  from  the  private  soldiers  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  prudent.  To  conceal  it  from  his 
lieutenants  was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  had  arrived;  and  there  was  none  to  give  di¬ 
rection.  Sarsfield  was  in  command  of  the  re¬ 
serve.  But  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by 
Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir  without  orders ;  and  no 
orders  came.  Mackny  and  Ruvigny  with  their 
horse  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and 
his  foot  returned  to  the  attack  in  front  with 
dogged  determination.  The  breastwork  was 
carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting,  retreated  from 
inclosure  to  inclosure.  But,  as  inclosure  after 
inclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts  became  fainter 
and  fainter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled. 
Then  followed  a  horrible  carnage.  The  con¬ 
querors  were  in  a  savage  mood.  For  a  report 
had  been  spread  among  them  that,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English  captives 
who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put 
to  the  sword.  Only  four  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  engaged,  greater  than 
in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the 
coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by 
a  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  es¬ 
caped.  The  obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a 
few  squadrons  which  still  remained  unbroken, 
to  cover  the  retreat.  Of  the  conquerors  six 
hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand 
wounded. 

'fhe  English  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of 
battle.  On  the  following  day  they  buried  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  then  marched  west¬ 
ward  The  vanquished  were  left  unburied,  a 
strang  •  and  ghastly  spectacle  Four  thousand 
Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  another.  But  the 
slaughter  had  not  been  confined  to  the  field  of 
battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  us  that,  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  near  four  miles,  white  with  the  naked 


*  Store’s  Continuation:  London  Gazette.  .Tulv  20  (2.01, 
1601:  Me  noires  de  Berwick:  Life  of  James,  ii.  456;  Bur- 
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The  narratives  to  which  t  have  referred  differ  very 
widely  from  each  other.  Nor  enn  the  difference  he  ascribed 
eolely  or  chiefly  to  partiality.  For  no  two  narratives  differ 
more  widely  than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  Life  a' 


bodies  of  the  slain.  The  plain  looked  he  said, 
like  an  immense  pasture  covered  by  flocks  of 
sheep.  As  usual,  different  estimates  were 
formed  even  by  eyewitnesses.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  fell 
was  not  less  than  seven  thousand.  Soon  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage. 
These  beasts  became  so  fierce,  and  acquired 
such  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it  was  long 
dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  otherwise 
than  in  companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crowd¬ 
ing  home  from  a  fair  after  a  faction  fight.  One 
great  stream  of  fugitives  ran  towards  Galway, 
another  towards  Limerick  The  roads  to  both 
cities  were  covered  with  weapons  which  had 
been  flung  away.  Ginkell  offered  sixpence  for 
every  musket.  In  a  short,  time  so  many'  waggon 
loads  were  collected  that  he  reduced  the  price 
to  twopence ;  and  still  great  numbers  of  mus¬ 
kets  came  in.j- 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Galway. 
D’Usson  was  there,  and  had  under  him  seven 
regiments,  thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Aghriin 
and  utterly  disorganized  and  disheartened.  The 
last  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O’ Don- 
net,  the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race,  would 
come  to  the  rescue.  But  Baldearg  O’Donnel 
was  not  duped  by  the  superstitions  veneration 
of  which  he  was  the  object.  While  there  re¬ 
mained  anjr  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Englishry  and  the  Irishry,  he  hail 
stood  aloof.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  be  had 
remained  at  a  safe  distance,  with  his  tumultu¬ 
ary  army;  and,  as  soon  ns  he  had  learned  that 
his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he  fled, 
plundering  and  burning  ail  the  way,  to  the 
mountains  of  Mayo.  Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell 
offers  of  submission  and  service.  Ginkell  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  formi¬ 
dable  band  of  marauders^  ajul  of  turning  to 
good  account  the  influence  which  the  name  of 
a  Celtic  dynasty  still  exercised  over  the  Celtic 
race.  The  negotiation  however  was  not  with¬ 
out  difficulties.  The  wandering  adventurer  at 
first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the 
love  of  a  whole  people,  and  his  pretensions  to 
regal  dignity,  for  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell  which  hound  his 
followers  to  him  was  not  altogether  broken. 
Some  enthusiasts  from  Ulster  were  willing  to 
fight  under  the  O’Donnel  against  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  own  religion.  With  a  small 
body  of  these  devoted  adherents,  he  joined  a 
division  of  the  English  army,  and  on  several 
occasions  did  useful  service  to  William.  J 

When  '.t  was  known  that  no  succour  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  hero  whose  advent  had  been 
foretold  by  sc  many  seers,  the  Irish  who  were 
shut  up  in  Galway  lost  all  heart.  D’Ussnn  had 
returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  summons  of 
the  besiegers:  but  he  soon  saw  that  resistance 


•Tames,  and  that  which  will  bo  found  in  tile  memoirs  of 
his  son. 

Tn  consequence,  T  suppose,  of  the  full  nf  Saint  Ruth,  and 
of  the  ahsencp  of  D'Us.snn,  there  is  at  the  French  War  Of. 
fice  no  despatch  containinga  detailed  account,  of  the  battle. 

f  Story’s  Continuation. 
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was  impos.-ihle,  find  irnide  haste  to  capitulate. 
Tin'  garrison  was  sufiered  to  retire  to  Limerick 
with  the  honours  of  war.  A  full  amnesty  for 
past  offences  was  granted  to  the  citizens  ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that,  within  the  walls,  the  Ho¬ 
rn  an  Catholic  priests  should  be  allowed  to  per¬ 
forin  in  private  the  rites  of  their  religion.  On 
these  terms  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Gin- 
kell  was  received  with  profound  respect  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  was  comp’imented  in 
a  set  speech  by  the  Recorder.  D’Usson,  with 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched 
unmolested  to  Limerick.* 

At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  van¬ 
quished  race,  the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was 
supreme.  There  was  now  no  general  who  could 
pretend  that  his  commission  made  him  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  nor  was  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  now  so  unpopular  ns  he  had  been  a 
fortnight  earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had 
been  a  reflux  of  public  feeling.  No  part  of  that 
great  disaster  could  be  imputed  to  the  Viceroy. 
His  opinion  indeed  had  been  against  trying  the 
chances  of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could  with 
some  plausibility  assert  that  the  neglect  of  his 
counsels  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland. f 

II e  made  some  preparations  for  defending 
Limerick,  repaired  the  fortifications,  and  sent 
out  parties  to  bring  in  provisions.  The  country, 
many  miles  round,  was  swept  bare  by  these  de¬ 
tachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls. 
There  was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported 
from  France.  The  infantry  assembled  at  Lime¬ 
rick  were  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  their  camp  and  the  city  was  maintained 
by  means  of  a  bridge  called  the  Thotnond  Bridge, 
which  was  protected  by  a  fort.  These  means 
of  defence  were  not  contemptible.  vBut  the  fall 
of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave 
Scotch  officer  named  Wauchop,  cherished  a 
hope  that  the  triumphant  progress  of  Ginkell 
might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  from  which 
Willi  am  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced 
to  retreat.  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loudly 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  capitulat¬ 
ing.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond  of  dark  and 
orooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was  inter¬ 
cepted  ;  and  he  was  put  under  arrest :  but 
many  who  blamed  his  perfidy  agreed  with  him 
in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  prolong  the  con¬ 
test.  Tyrconnel  himself  was  convinced  that  all 
was  lost!  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be 
able  to  prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive 
from  St.  Germains  permission  to  treat.  He 
wrote  to  request  that  permission,  and  prevailed, 
with  some  difficulty,  on  his  desponding  country¬ 
men  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  ca¬ 
pitulate  till  an  answer  from  James  should 
arrive.  J 

•  Story’s  Continuation;  Mncarias  Excidium;  Life  of 
James,  ii.  459  ;  London  Gazette,  July  30  (Aug.  3),  1091. 
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A  few  days  after  the  onth  had  been  ndminis- 
tered,  Tjrconncl  was  no  more  On  the  eleventh 
of  August  lie  dined  with  D’Usson.  The  party 
was  gay.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  seemed  to  have 
thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed  down  his 
body  and  mind:  he  drank:  he  jested:  he  was 
again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  revel¬ 
led  with  Grammont.  Sunn  after  he  had  risen 
from  table,  an  apoplectic  stroke  deprived  him 
of  speech  and  sensation.  On  the  fourteenth  lie 
breathed  his  last.  The  wasted  remains  of  that 
form  which  had  once  been  a  model  for  statuaries 
were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Catlx  drnl : 
but  no  inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  spot.£ 

As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  no  more, 
Plowden,  who  had  superintended  the  Irish  finan¬ 
ces  while  there  were  any  Irish -finances  to  super¬ 
intend,  produced  a  commission  under  tin-  great 
seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed  Blow- 
den  himself,  Fitton  and  Nagle,  Lords  Justices 
in  the  event  of  Tyrconnel’s  death.  Tlieie  was 
much  murmuring  when  the  names  uere  made 
known.  For  both  Plowden  and  Fitton  were 
Saxons.  The  commission,  however,  proved  to 
be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by 
instructions  which  forbade  the  Lords  Justices 
to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  :  and, 
within  the  narrow  space  to  which  the  dominions 
of  James  were  now  reduced,  war  was  the  only 
business.  The  government  was,  therefore,  really 
in  the  hands  of  D’Usson  and  Sarsfield. j| 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  English  army  came  within 
sight  of  Limerick.  Ginkell  encamped  on  the 
same  ground  which  William  had  occupied  twelve 
months  before.  The  batteries,  on  which  were 
planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  different  from 
those  which  William  had  been  forced  to  use, 
played  day  and  night ;  and  soon  roofs  were 
blazing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  corner  of 
the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
Meanwhile  several  English  ships  of  war  came 
up  the  Shannon  and  anchored  about  a  mile  be¬ 
low  the  city.^[ 

Still  the  place  held  out;  the  garrison  was,  in 
numerical  strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieg¬ 
ing  army;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that 
the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a 
bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
fortifications  was  more  important,  and  no  point 
seemed  to  be  more  secure,  than  the  Thomond 
Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  Dutch  General’s  plan  was  to  separate  the 
infantry  within  the  ramparts  from  the  cavalry 
without;  and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great 
skill,  vigour,  and  success.  He  laid  a  bridge  of 
tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion 
fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show 
of  resistance,  and  marched  towards  the  quarters 
of  the  Irish  horse.  The  Irish  horse  sustained 
but  ill  on  this  day  the  reputation  which  they 
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had  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed,  that  reputa-  I 
tion  had  been  purchased  by  the  almost  entire  | 
destruction  of  the  best  regiments.  Recruits  had 
beeu  without  much  difficulty  found.  But  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  excellent  soldiers  was 
not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  was  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fled  into 
the  city.  The  rest,  driving  before  them  as 
many  cattle  as  could  be  collected  in  that  moment 
of  panic,  retired  to  the  hills.  Much  beef, 
brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  magazines; 
and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  co¬ 
vered  with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the 
fugitives  had  thrown  away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
camp.  But  Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained.  He  was  bent 
on  cutting  ofF  all  communication  between  Lime¬ 
rick  and  the  county  of  Clare.  In  a  few  days, 
therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head 
of  several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort 
which  protected  the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a 
short  time  the  fort  was  stormed.  The  soldiers 
who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
city.  The  Town  Major,  a  French  officer,  who 
commanded  at  the  Thomond  Gate,  afraid  that 
the  pursuers  would  enter  with  the  fugitives, 
ordered  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  near¬ 
est  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many  of  the 
Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished 
there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.  But  the 
conquerors  were  mad  with  rage  :  their  cruelty 
could  not  be  immediately  restrained  ;  and  no 
prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of  corpses 
rose  above  the  parapets.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  had  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped 
into  Limerick,  t 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  gene¬ 
ral  mutiny  in  the  besieged  city.  The  Irish 
clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the  Town.  Major  who 
had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  their  flying  countrymen.  His  superiors 
were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  a  court  martial.  Happily  for  him,  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  in  the  act  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was  saved  by  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  J 
The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and 
importunate  that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it. 
D’Usson  informed  his  government  that  the  fight 
at  the  bridge  had  so  effectually  cowed  the  spirit 
of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle.^  Some  exception  may  per¬ 
haps  be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D’Usson:  for 
undoubtedly  lie,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had 
held  any  command  in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary 
of  his  banishment,  and  impatient  to  see  Paris 
again.  But  it  is  certain  that  even  Sarsfield  had 
lost,  heart.  Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had  been 


for  stubborn  resistance.  He  was  now  not  only 
willing,  but  impatient  to  treat.  ||  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  citjT  was  doomed.  There  was  no 
hope  of  succour,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  every 
part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set  their  feet  on 
the  necks  of  the  natives.  Sligo  had  fallen. 
Even  those  wild  islands  which  intercept  the 
huge  waves  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of  Gal¬ 
way  had  acknowledged  ihe  authority  of  William, 
The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed  the  fiercest  and 
most  ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal  popu¬ 
lation,  had  held  out  long,  but  had  at  length 
been  routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and 
mountains. j[  A  French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet 
were  now  to  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Munster, 
would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  guarded 
by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  previsions 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If 
the  siege  were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  be  reduced  either  by 
force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Ginkell  should 
enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored 
by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate 
his  own  terms,  what  could  be  expected  but  a 
tyranny  more  inexorably  severe  than  that  of 
Cromwell?  Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  try 
what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the 
victors  had  still  something  to  fear  from  the  rage 
and  despair  of  the  vanquished;  while  the  last 
Irish  army  could  still  make  some  show  of  re¬ 
sistance  behind  the  walls  of  the  last  Irish  for¬ 
tress  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the 
fight  at  the  Thomond  Gate,  the  drums  of  Lime¬ 
rick  beat  a  parley;  and  Waucliop,  from  one  of 
the  towers,  hailed  the  besiegers,  and  requested 
Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  interview.  The 
brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  ?xile  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brave 
Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and 
conferred,  doubtless  with  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect.**  Ginkell,  to  whom  Ruvigny  reported 
what  had  passed  willingly  consented  to  an 
armistice.  For,  constant  as  .his  success  had 
been,  it  had  not  made  him  secure.  The  chances 
were  greatly  on  his  side.  Yet  it  was  possible 
that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city  might  fail,  ns 
a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore.  If  the  siege  should  be  turn'd  int)  a 
blockade,  it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of  Schomberg, 
which  had  compelled  William  to  retreat,  and 
which  had  all  but  prevailed  even  against  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might  soon 
avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim.  •  The  rains  had 
lately  been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant  water. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  move  the  troops  to  a 
healthier  situation  than  the  bank  of  the  Shan¬ 
non,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 


*  Story’s  Continuation:  London  Gazette.  Sept.  2S.  1681; 
Lite  of  James,  ii.  466:  diary  of  the  Siege  of  JLvineriek, 
1B82:  Light  to  the  Blind,  in  the  account,  of  the  siege 
which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office,  it  is 
said  that  the  Irish  cavalry  behaved  worse  than  the  infan- 
try. 

f  Story’s  Continuation :  Macariae  Excidium;  R.  Douglas 
to  Sir  A.  Rawdnn,  Sept.  28. 1691.  in  the  Rawdon  Papers; 
London  GazeUo,  October  8  ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lyme- 
rick;  Light  to  the  Blind:  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lime¬ 
rick  in  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office. 

The  account  of  this  affair  in  Ihe  Life  of  .Tames,  ii  464, 
deserves  to  be  noticed  merely  fur  its  pre-eminent  absur¬ 
dity.  The  writer  tells  us  that'  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish 
Leid  >ut  some  time  against  a  much  larger  force,  and 


warmly  praises  their  heroism,  lie  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  choose  to  mention,  one  fact  which  is  essentia]  to  the 
right  understanding  of  ihe  story  ;  namely,  ft  at  these 
seven  hundred  men  were  in  a  fort.  That  a  garrison  should 
defend  a  fort  during  a  few  hours  against  superior  numbers 
is  surely  not  strange.  Forts  are  built  because  they  can  be 
defended  by  few  against  many. 

+  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  War  Office;  Story’s  Continuation. 

DTJsson  to  Bnrbesieux,  Oct.  4  (14),  1691. 
j  Macaria?  Excidium. 

IT  Story’s/Continuation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick, 
**  London  Gazette.  Oct.  8,  16&1;  Story  s  Continuation; 
Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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tTinn  that  of  tents.  The  enemy  would  be  safe 
till  the  spring.  In  the  spring  a  French  army 
might  land  in  Ireland  :  the  natives  might  again 
rise  in  arms  tram  Donegal  to  Kerry ;  and  the 
y  ar,  which  was  now  all  but  extinguished,  might 
blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a 
sincere  desire  on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  The  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army  held 
several  consultations  at  which  some  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  and  some  eminent 
were  invited  to  assist 


lawyers 

A  preliminary  question, 
which  perplexed  tender  consciences,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bishops.  The  late  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  to  swear  that  they  would  not  surrender 
Limerick  till  they  should  receive  an  answer  to 
the  letter  in  which  their  situation  had  been  ex 
plained  to  James.  The  Bishops  thought  that 
the  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  had  been 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  communications  with 
France  were  open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  answer  of  James  would  arrive  within  three 
weeks.  More  than  twice  that  time  had  elapsed, 
l.very  avenue  leading  to  the  city  was  strictly 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty’s  faithful 
subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  become  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  signify  Ms  pleasure  to  them, 
had  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be 
demanded.  A  paper,  containing  propositions 
which  statesmen  of  our  age  will  think  reason¬ 
able,  but  which  to  the  most  humane  and  liberal 
English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers.  What  was  asked  was  that  all 
offences  should  be  covered  with  oblivion,  that 
perfect  freedom  of  worship  should  be  allowed 
tn  the  native  population,  that  every  parish  should 
have  its  priest,  and  that  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
should  he  capable  of  holding  all  offices,  civil 
and  military,  and  of  enjoying  all  municipal 
privileges,  j- 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings 
of  the  English  ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons 
who  were  competent  to  direct  him.  They  had 
a  week  before  prevented  him  from  breaking  a 
Rapparee  on  the  wheel ;  and  they  now  suggest¬ 
ed  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy. 
“  I  am  a  stranger  here,”  said  Ginkell;  “I  am 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  : 
but  I  am  assured  that  what  you  ask  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  constitution  ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  with  honour  consent.”  He  immediately 
ordered  a  new  battery  to  be  thrown  up,  and 
guns  and  mortars  to  be  planted  on  it.  But  his 
preparations  were  speedily  interrupted  by  an¬ 
other  message  from  the  city.  The  Irish  begged 
that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they  had 
demanded,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  willing 
to  grant.  He  called  his  advisers  round  him, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  sent  back  a  paper 
containing  the  heads  of  a  treaty,  such  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  which 
he  served  would  approve.  What  he  offered  was 
indeed  much  less  than  what  the  Trisli  desired, 
but  was  qijite  as  much  as,  when  they  considered 
their  situation  and  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation,  they  could  expect.  They  speedily  no- 


*  Life  of  James,  464.  465.  f  Story’s  Confirm nt  ion. 

|  Story's  Continuation  ;  Diary  of  thu  Sayre  nf  Lymerick; 
Burnet,  ii.  61;  London  Uuzctte,  Oct.  12,  1091. 


tided  their  assent.  It  was  agreed  that,  there 
should  be  a  cessation  of  arms,  not  only  by  land, 
but  in  the  ports  and  bays  of  Munster,  and  that 
a  fleet  of  French  transpi  rts  should  be  -ufit  red 
to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and  to  depart 
in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  deferred 
till  the  Lords  Justices,  who  represented  William 
at  Dublin,  should  arrive  at  Giukell’s  quarters. 
But  there  was  during  some  days  a  relaxation  of 
military  vigilance  on  both  sides  Prisoners 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two 
armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  rambled  into  the  town.  The  Irish 
officers  dined  in  the  camp.  Anecdotes  of  v  hat 
passed  at  the  friendly  meetings  of  these  men, 
who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  were 
widely  circulated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was 
repeated  in  every  part  of  Europe.  “Has  not 
this  last  campaign,”  said  Snrsfiekl  to  some  Eng¬ 
lish  officers,  “  raised  your  opinion  of  Irish 
soldiers?”  “  To  tell  you  the  truth,”  answered 
an  Englishman,  “  we  think  of  them  much  as 
we  always  did.”  “However  meanly  you  may 
think  ol  us,”  replied  Sarsfield,  “change  Kings 
with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck  with 
you  again.”  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
day  on  which  he  had  seen  the  two  Sovereigns  at 
the  head  of  two  great  armies,  William  foremost 
in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  the 
flight.  J 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter 
arrived  at  the  English  headquarters.  On  the 
second  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  discuss¬ 
ed  at  great  length  and  definitively  settled.  On 
the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  military  treaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  The  former  was  .subscribed  only  by  the 
generals  on  both  sides.  The  Lords  Justices  set 
their  names  to  the  intter.2 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  conveyed 
thither,  and  should,  in  the  meantime,  remain 
under  the  command  of  their  own  generals.  Gin¬ 
kell  undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  and  repass  freely  between 
Britanny  and  Munster.  Part  of  Limerick  was 
to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  English. 
But  the  island  on  which  the  Cnthedral  and  the 
Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refused 
to  grant.  It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  competent  to 
hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that  they 
should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But 
they  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  were  consistent  with  the  law,  or  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who 
should  submit  to  the  government  and  notify 
their  submission  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were  to 
retain  their  property  ;  they  were  to  he  allowed 
to  exercise  any  profession  which  they  had  exer- 
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cised  before  the  troubles;  they  were  no*  to  be 
punished  for  any  treason,  felony,  or  misdemean¬ 
our  committed  since  the  accession  of  the  late 
King  ;  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  account  of  any  act.  of  spoliation  or  out¬ 
rage  which  they  might  have  committed  during 
the  three  years  of  confusion.  This  was  more 
than  the  Lords  Justices  were  constitutionally 
competent  to  grant.  It  was  therefore  added 
that  the  government  would  use  its  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  ratification 
of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  bad  been 
signed,  the  English  entered  the  city,  and  occu¬ 
pied  one  quarter  of  it.  A  narrow,  but  deep 
branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them  from 
the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Irish. | 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed 
likely  to  produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sars- 
field  had  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France,  and  wa,s  naturally  desirous  to 
carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body  of 
troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
Army  of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally  un¬ 
willing  to  send  thousands  of  men  to  swell  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Both  generals 'appealed 
to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited  his 
purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had 
violated  it.  Sarsfield  was  accused  of  putting 
one  of  his  officers  under  arrest  for  refusing  to 
go  to  the  Continent..  Ginkell,  greatly  excited, 
declared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to  play 
tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  to  the  English 
camp,  and  tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done. 
The  altercation  was  8harp.  “  I  submit,”  said 
Sarsfield,  at  last ;  “  I  am  in  your  power.”  “  Not 
at  all  in  my  power,”  said  Ginkell ;  “  go  back  and 
do  your  worst.”  The  imprisoned  officer  was 
liberated ;  a  sanguinary  eoutest  was  averted ; 
and  the  two  commanders  contented  themselves 
with  a  war  of  words. \  Ginkell  put  forth  pro¬ 
clamations  assuring  the  Irish  that,  if  they  would 
live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be 
protected  and  favoured,  and  that  if  they  prefer¬ 
red  a  military  life,  they  should  be  admitted  into 
the  service  of  King  William.  It  was  added  that 
no  man,  who  chose  to  reject  this  gracious  invita¬ 
tion  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must  expect 
ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield 
and  Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the 
other  side.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs,  they 
said,  was  doubtless  gloomy ;  but  there  was 
bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banishment 
would  be  short.  The  return  would  be  triumph¬ 
ant.  Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade 
England.  In  such  an  invasion  the  Irish  troops, 
if  only  they  remained  unbroken,  would  assuredly 
bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  meantime  it  was  far 
better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  country,  under  the  parental  care  of 
their  own  rightful  King,  than  to  trust  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  would  probably  send  them  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world  to  fight  for  his  ally 
the  Emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 


*  The  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  have  often  been  re¬ 
printed. 

t  Story’s  Continuation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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J  Story’s  Continuation.  His  narrative  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  which  an  Irish  Captain  who  was  present  has 


The  help  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  waa 
called  in.  On  the  day  on  which  those  who  hud 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  France  were  re¬ 
quired  to  announce  their  determination,  the 
priests  were  indefatigable  in  exhorting.  At  the 
head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  consorting 
with  unbelievers. $  Whoever,  it  was  said,  should 
enter,  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so  at 
the  peril  of  his  soul.  The  heretics  affirmed  that, 
after  the  peroration,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  bran¬ 
dy  was  served  out  to  tbe  audience,  and  that,  when 
the  brandy  had  been  swallowed,  a  Bishop  pro¬ 
nounced  a  benediction  Thus  duly  prepared  by 
physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  was 
drawn  up  in  tbe  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the 
Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Here  copies  of 
Ginkell’s  proclamation  were  profusely  scattered 
about;  and  English  officers  went  through  the 
ranks  imploring  the  men  not  to  ruin  themselves, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  advantages  which 
tbe  soldiers  ol‘ King  William  enjoyed.  At  length 
the  decisive  moment  came.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those  who  wished 
to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at 
a  particular  spot.  All  who  passed  that  spot  were 
to  be  considered  as  having  made  their  choice  for 
France.  Sarsfield  and  Wauchop  on  one  side, 
Porter,  Coningsby  and  Ginkell  on  the  other, 
looked  on  with  painful  anxiety.  D’Usson  and 
his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in  the 
spectacle,  found  it  hard  to  preserve  their  gra¬ 
vity.  The  confusion,  the  clamour,  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  an  arnij’  in  which  there  could 
scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons, 
a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a 
contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appearance 
of  their  master’s  troops,  that  they  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  wondering  what  the  Parisians  would 
say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered  on  the  plain  of 
Grenelle.|| 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regi¬ 
ment,  fourteen  hundred  strong.  All  but  seven 
went  beyond  the  fatal  point.  Ginkell’s  counte¬ 
nance  showed  that  he  was  deeply  mortified.  He 
was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next  regi¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of  Ulster,  turn 
off'  to  a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding 
the  community  of  blood,  language  and  religion, 
an  antipathy  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and 
those  of  the  other  three  provinces  ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  example  and  influence  of 
Baldearg  Q’Donnel  may  have  had  some  effect  on 
the  people  of  the  land  which  his  forefathers  had 
ruled. In  most  of  the  regiments  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion;  but  a  great  majority  de¬ 
clared  for  France.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of 
those  who  turned  off.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with 
a  grunt  of  the  large  estate  of  his  elder  brother 
Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
from  the  Crown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  After  living  in 


left  U8  in  bad  Latin.  “  Tlic  apnd  saornm  omnes  advertiz- 
antur  a  cape!  Ian  is  ire  potius  in  Gallium.” 

||  D’Usson  and  Tess6  to  Barbesieux.  Oct.  7  (17),  1691. 

That  there  wa.s  little  sympathy  between  the  Celts  of 
Ulster  and  those  of  the  Southern  Provinces  is  evident  from 
the  curious  memorial  which  the  agent  of  Baldearg  O’Donuel 
delivered  to  Avaux. 
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wealth,  luxury  and  infamy,  during  a  quarter  of 
a  eentury,  Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while 
going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan  chair;  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by  the 
revenge  of  the  Papists.*  Eighty  years  after  his 
death  his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  be¬ 
trayed,  and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieces  with 
a  pickaxe. -j-  The  deadly  hatred  of  which  he  was 
the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his  grand¬ 
son  ;  and,  unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character 
either  of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to 
mitigate  the  feeling  which  the  name  of  Luttrell 
excited.* 

When  the  long  procession  had  closed,  it  was 
found  that  about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to 
enter  into  William’s  service.  About  two  thou¬ 
sand  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell,  and  went 
quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  returned 
with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after 
the  garrison  had  passed  In  review,  the  horse, 
who  were  encamped  some  miles  from  the  town, 
were  required  to  make  their  choice  ;  and  most 
of  them  volunteered  for  France.  $ 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained 
with  him  as  under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to 
go  abroad ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to 
retract  their  consent,  he  confined  them  wit’hin  the 
ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and 
etrongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  vexa¬ 
tion  he  muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  could  not  justifiably  interfere.  But  the 
precautions  of  the  Irish  general  were  far  from 
being  completely  successful.  It  was  by  no  means 
Btrange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable  kerne, 
with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be 
ready  to  promise  whatever  his  priests  required : 
neither  was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off 
his  liquor,  and  when  anathemas  were  no  longer 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  should  feel  painful  mis¬ 
givings.  He  had  bound  himself  to  go  into  exile, 
perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse  of 
waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  with  mys¬ 
terious  terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he 
was  to  leave,  on  the  well  known  peat  stack  and 
potatoe  ground,  and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his  home.  He  was 
never  again  to  see  the  familiar  faces  round  the 
turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of  the 
old  Celtic  songs.  The  ocean  was  to  roll  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  dwetling  of  his  greyheaded 
parents,  and  his  blooming  sweetheart.  There 
were  some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of 
such  a  separation,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  gates,  sprang 
into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite  bank. 
The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however, 
was  not  great;  and  the  army  would  probably 
have  been  transported  almost  entire  if  it  had 
remained  at  Limerick  till  the  day  of  embarka¬ 


*  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19.  1090;  Journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  7.  1717. 

f  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  authority.  History 
of  the  Irish  Brigades,  Note  47. 

+  “  There  is,”  Juniu9  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Limerick,  “a  certain  family  in  this  country  on 
which  nature  seems  to  have  entailed  a  hereditary  baseness 
of  disposition.  As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known, 
the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  the 
father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  un¬ 
diminished  into  the  bosom  of  his  successors.”  Elsewhere 
he  says  of  the  member  for  Middlesex.  ‘*  He  has  degraded 
even  the  name  of  Luttrell.”  He  exclaims,  in  allusion  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Horton, 
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tion.  But  many  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  voy¬ 
age  was  to  be  performed  lay  at  Cork ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed 
thither  with  some  of  his  best  regiments.  It  was 
a  march  of  not  less  than  four  days  through  a 
wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths,  familiar 
with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant,  and  predatory 
life,  from  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods 
under  cover  of  the  night,  was  impossible.  In¬ 
deed,  many  soldiers  had  the  audacity  to  run 
away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  ltoyal  regi¬ 
ment,  which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set 
so  striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
James,  dwindled  from  fourteen  hundred  men  to 
live  hundred.  Before  the  last  ships  departed, 
news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by  the  first 
ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest. 
They  had  been  scantily  fed  ;  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  neither  pay  nor  clothing ;  though 
winter  was  setting  in,  they  slept  in  the  fields 
with  no  covering  but  the  hedges.  Many  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the 
inhospitable  country  to  which  they  had  been 
banished.  The  effect  of  those  reports  was  that 
hundreds,  who  had  long  persisted  in  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  villages.  || 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  (he 
desertion  which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  the  men  to  leave  their 
families  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Cork  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  filled  with  the  kindred  of 
those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying, 
suckling  their  infants,  covered  all  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which 
the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor 
creatures  could  not  fail  to  produce,  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  carry  their 
wives  and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a 
gentleman  to  suppose  that  when  he  made  this 
promise  he  meant  to  break  it.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  those  who  would  demand 
a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  em¬ 
barked,  room  was  found  for  the  families  of 
many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the  water 
side  a  great  multitude  clamouring  piteously  to 
be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Soitie  women 
caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  cut  of 
their  depth,  clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut 
through  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships 


who  was  born  a  Luttrell :  “Let  Parliament  look  to  it.  A 
Luttrell  shall  never  suc<  eed  to  the  Crown  of  England.”  It 
is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen  can  have  sympathized 
with  Junius's  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have 
understood  it.  Why  then  did  he  use  expressions  which 
to  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  must  have  been  un¬ 
intelligible?  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was  born, 
and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  within  a  walk  of 
Luttrellstown. 

g  Story’s  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  2*2,  1691, 
D’Usson  and  Tess£  to  Lewis,  Oct.  4  (14),  and  to  Barbesieux, 
Oct.  7  (17);  Light  to  the  Blind. 

U  Story’s  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1691-2. 
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began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrii  e  wail  rose 
from  the  shore,  and  excited  unwonted  compas¬ 
sion  in  hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race 
and  of  the  Romish  faith.  Even  the  stem  Crom¬ 
wellian,  now  at  length,  after  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could 
not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was 
poured  forth  all  the  rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a 
conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and 
broken-hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke 
more  cruel  than  that  of  death  had  made  widows 
and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way  home 
through  a  wasted  laud,  or  to  lie  down  and  die 
by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  disci¬ 
pline  without  which  natural  courage  is  of  small 
avail,  and  to  retrieve  on  distant  fields  of  battle 
the  honour  which  had  been  lost  by  a  long  series 
of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the 
ghastly  tranquillity  of  exhaustion  and  of  despair. 
There  were  indeed  outrages,  robberies,  firerais- 
ings,  assassinations.  But  more  than  a  century 
passed  away  without  one  general  insurrection, 
lluring  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger 
held  his  court  at  Holyrood,  was  the  standard  of 
that  House  set  up  in  Connaught  or  Munster.  In 
1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were  march¬ 
ing  towards  London,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  so  quiet  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could,  without  the  smallest  risk,  send  several 
regiments  across  Saint  George's  Channel  to  re¬ 
cruit  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor 
was  ,his  submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of 
mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The 
iron  had  entered  into  the  soul.  The  memory  of 
past  defeats,  the  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult 
and  oppression,  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  un¬ 
happy  nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  abdity,  energy  and  ambition  : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in 
Ireland,  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Udefonso,  in 
the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Ma¬ 
ria  Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  Marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
the  ignorant  and  worthless  squireens  who  drank 


*  Story’s  Continuation;  Macarias  Kxcidium,  anti  Mr. 
O’Callagiian’s  note;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  1S91-2. 

f  Some  interesting  facta  relating  to  Wall,  who  was 
minister  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third,  will 
he  found  in  the  letters  of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord 
Bristol,  published  in  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  Spain. 

I  This  is  Swift’s  language,  language  held  not  once,  but 
repeatedly  and  at  long  intervals.  In  the  Letter  on  the 
Sacramental  Test,  written  in  1708,  he  says:  “If  we  (the 
clergy)  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  Papists  in  this 
kingdom,  it  would  he  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  as  not  to 
be  equally  apprehensive  with  others,  since  we  are  likely  to 
he  the  greater  and  more  immediate  sufferers:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  look  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  incon¬ 
siderable  as  the  women  and  children.  .  .  .  The  com¬ 

mon  people  without  leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural 
courage,  being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mischief,  if 
they  were  ever  so  well  inclined.”  In  the  Drapier’s  Sixth 
Letter,  written  in  1724,  he  says:  “  As  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as 
Inconsiderable,  in  point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  or  of  English  Protestants.”  Agaiu,  in  the  Presby- 


the  glorious  and  immortal  memory.  In  his 
palace  at  Madrid  lie  lmd  the  pleasure  of  being 
assiduously  courted  by  the  ambassador  of  Georgg 
the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high 
terms  to  the  ambassador  of  George  the  Third  f 
Scattered  over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave 
Irish  generals,  dexterous  Irish  diplomatists, 
Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish  Knights  of 
Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  the  White 
Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have 
been  ensigns  of'  marching  regiments  or  freemen 
of  petty  corporations.  These  men,  the  natural 
chiefs  of  their  race,  having  been  withdrawn, 
what  remained  was  utterly  helpless  and  passive. 
A  rising  of  thelrishry  against  the  Englishry  was 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the 
women  and  children  against  the  men  J 

There  were,  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo¬ 
ny  :  but  in  those  disputes  the  aboriginal  popula¬ 
tion  had  no  more  interest  than  the  Red  Indians 
in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and  New 
England  about  the  Stamp  Act.  The  ruling  few, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  government, 
had  no  mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  like 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  subject  many.  None 
of  those  Roman  patriots,  who  poniarded  Julius 
Ctesar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king,  would  have  had 
the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a  whole 
school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds 
of  servitude.  None  of  those  Virginian  patriots, 
who  vindicated  their  separation  from  the  British 
empire  by  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  selfevident  truth 
that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have  had 
the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  negro 
slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  that  unalienable 
right.  And,  in  the  same  mauner,  the  Protestant 
masters  of  Ireland,  while  ostentatiously  profess¬ 
ing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Sidney, 
held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue 
and  heard  mass  could  have  uo  concern  in  those 
doctrines.  Mulyneux  questioned  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  legislature.  Swift  assailed,  with 
the  keenest  ridicule  and  invective,  every  part  of 
the  system  of  government.  Lucas  disquieted 
the  administration  of  Lord  Harrington.  Boyle 
overthrew  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset.  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift,  neither 
Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to 
the  native  population.  They  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  swine. $  At  a  later 


terian’s  Plea  of  Merit,  written  in  1731,  he  says:  “The  es¬ 
tates  of  Papists  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels, 
and  daily  diminishing;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in 
poverty,  ignorance  and  cowardice,  and  of  as  little  conse¬ 
quence  as  women  and  children.  Their  nobility  and  gentry 
are  at  least  one  half  ruined,  banished  or  converted.  They 
all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  last 
Irish  war.  Some  of  them  are  already  retired  ini  >  foreign 
countries:  others,  as  I  am  told, intend  to  follow  them;  a.-- 
the  rest.  I  believe  to  a  man,  who  still  possess  any  lands, 
are  absolutely  resolved  never  to  hazard  them  again  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  their  superstition.” 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  Swift  never, 
in  any  thing  that  he  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishman  to  de¬ 
note  a  person  of  Auglosaxon  race  born  in  Ireland.  He  no 
more  considered  himself  as  an  Irishman  than  an  English¬ 
man  born  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hindoo. 

§  In  17 49  Lucas  was  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  his  own 
caste.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  was  thought  of  him  by 
those  who  were  not  of  his  own  caste.  One  of  the  chief 
Pariahs,  Charles  O’Connor,  wrote  thus :  “  I  am  by  no 
means  interested,  nor  is  any  of  our  unfortunate  popula¬ 
tion,  in  this  affair  of  Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  hav« 
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period  Henry  Flood  excited  the  dominant  class 
to  demand  a  Parliamentary  reform,  and  to  use 
even  revolutionary  means  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and 
who  went  close  to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his 
bidding,  would  consent  to  admit  the  subject  class 
to  the  smallest  share  of  political  power.  The 
virtuous  and  accomplished  Charlemont,  a  Whig 
of  the  Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  in  contending 
for  what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  country. 
But  he  voted  against  the  law  which  gave  the 
elective  franchise  to  Roman  Catholic  freehold¬ 
ers ;  and  he  died  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from 
Roman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the 
century  which  followed  the  Revolution,  the  in¬ 
clination  of  an  English  Protestant  to  trample  on 
the  Irishry  was  generally  proportioned  to  the 
zeal  which  he  professed  for  political  liberty  in 
the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression  of 
compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the 
minority,  he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.* * 

All  this  time  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  fes¬ 
tered  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 
They  were  still  the  same  people  that  had  sprung 
to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call  of  O’Neill,  and  in 
1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconnel.  To  them  every 
festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of 
mourning,  and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the 
State  was  a  memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never 
known,  and  can  but  faintly  conceive,  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  doomed  to  see  cgnstantly  in  all  its 
public  places  the  monuments  of  its  subjugation 
Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the 
Senate  House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the 
statue  of  their  conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they 
saw  the  walls  tapestried  with  the  defeats  of  their 
fathers.  At  length,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
servitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French 
.  revolution  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  oppressed.  Men  who  had  inherited  all 
the  pretensions  and  all  the  passions  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  which  James  had  held  at  the  King’s 
Inns  could  not  hear  unmoved  of  the  downfall  of 
a  wealthy  established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a 
splendid  aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an 
immense  territory.  Old  antipathies,  which  had 
never  slumbered,  were  excited  to  new  and  ter¬ 
rible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimulants 
which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counter- 


hctrayed  such  malice  to  such  unfortunate  slaves  as  we.” 
He  adds,  with  too  much  truth,  that  those  boasters  the 
\s  higs  wished  to  have  liberty  all  to  themselves. 

*  On  this  subject  .Johnson  was  the  most  liberal  politician 
of  his  time.  “The  Irish,”  he  said  with  great  warmth, 
“  are  Ic  a  most  unnatural  state :  for  we  see  there  the  mi- 
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acted  each  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the 
spirit  of  Jacobinism,  irreconcilable  antagonists 
every  where  else,  were  for  once  mingled  in  an 
unnatural  and  portentous  union.  Their  joint 
influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up 
of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony. 
The  greatgrandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoj  and 
Sarsfield  were  opposed  to  the  greatgrandsons  of 
the  soldiers  of  IVolseley  and  Mitchelburn.  The 
Celt  again  looked  impatiently  for  the  sails  which 
were  to  bring  succour  from  Brest;  and  the  Saxon 
was  again  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  England. 
Again  the  victory  remained  with  the  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  well  organized  minority.  But,  hap¬ 
pily,  the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in 
a  quarter  from  which  they  would  ouce  have  had 
to  expect  nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By 
this  time  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  purified  English  lVhiggism  from  that 
deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  during  a  long  and  close  alliance  with 
the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Enlightened  men  had  begun  to  feel  that  the 
arguments  by  which  Milton  and  Locke,  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights  of 
conscience  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  than  in  favour  of 
the  Independent  or  the  Baptist.  The  great  party 
which  traces  its  descent  through  the  Exclusion- 
ists  up  to  the  Roundheads  continued  during 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  popu¬ 
lar  clamours,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits 
of  our  free  constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists 
whom  the  Roundheads  and  the  Exclusionists  had 
considered  merely  as  beasts  of  chase  or  as  beasts 
of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other  his¬ 
torian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great 
conflict,  and  the  late  triumph  of  reason  and  ^ 
humanity.  Unhappily  such  a  historian  will 
have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won  by  such 
exertions  aud  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediately 
followed  by  disappointment;  that  it  proved  far 
less  easy  to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  re¬ 
peal  evil  laws;  and  that,  long  after  every  trace 
of  national  and  religious  animosity  had  been 
obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book,  national  and 
religious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in  the 
bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  re¬ 
late  that  wisdom,  justice  and  time  gradually  did 
in  Ireland  what,  they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and 
that  all  the  races  which  inhabit  the  British  isles 
were  at  length  indissolubly  blended  into  one 
people  1 


nority  prevailing  over  the  majority.’)  T  suspect  that  -Alder¬ 
man  Bockford  and  Alderman  Saw  bridge  would  have  been 
far  from  sympathizing  with  him.  Charles  O’Connor,  whose 
unfavourable  opinion  of  tire  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted, 
pays,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Dissertations  on  Irish  History, 
a  high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  Tory  Johnson. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ON  the  nineteenth  of  October  1691,  "William 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands.*  Three  days  later  he  opened  the  Par¬ 
liament.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the 
whole,  cheering.  By  land  there  had  been  gains 
and  losses:  but  the  balance  was  in  favour  of 
England.  Against  the  fall  of  Mons  might  well 
be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the  victory  of 
Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick  and  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been 
no  great  victory  ;  but  there  had  been  a  great 
display  of  power  and  of  activity ;  and,  though 
many  were  dissatisfied  because  more  had  not 
been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been 
a  change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by 
the  foibles  and  vices  of  Torrington  had  been 
repaired:  the  fleet  had  been  well  equipped: 
the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  wholesome; 
and  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently 
been,  for  that  age,  wonderfully  good.  Russell, 
who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies, 
had  in  vain  offered  battle  to  the  French.  The 
white  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land’s 
End  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as 
our  topmasts  were  descried  twenty  leagues  off, 
abandoned  the  open  sea,  and  retired  into  the 
depths  of  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last 
fortress  which  had  held  out  for  King  James; 
and  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  Levant, 
valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had,  through 
dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights 
to  the  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been 
convoyed  safe  into  the  Thames. f  The  Lords 
and  Commons  listened  with  signs  of  satisfaction 
to  a  speech  in  which  the  King  congratulated 
them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  him  in  the  war  with  France. 
He  told  them  that  a  great  naval  armament 
would  be  necessary,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  effectually 
maintained  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand 
men.J 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms:  the 
force  which  he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  sup¬ 
plies  were  granted  with  little  difficulty.  But 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to 
appear.  Eighteen  months  before,  when  the 
Commons  had  been  employed  in  settling  the 
Civil  List,  many  members  had  shown  a  very 
natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  and  fees  received  by  official  men. 
Keen  speeches  had  been  made,  and.  what  was 
much  less  usual,  had  been  printed :  there  had 


*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22, 1691. 

t  Burnet,  ii  78.  79:  Burchett’s  Memoirs  of  Transactions 
at  Sea:  Journal  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  an  Officer  on  board  the  Lennox,  at  Torbay,  licensed 
August  21,  1691.  The  writer  says:  “We  attribute  our 
health,  under  God,  to  the  extraordinary  care  taken  in  the 
well  ordering  of  our  provisions,  both  meat  and  drink.” 

|  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals,  Oct.  22,  1691. 

4  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowther,  after 
he  became  Lord  Lonsdale,  to  his  son.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 


been  much  excitement  out  of  doors:  but  no¬ 
thing  had  been  done.  The  subject  was  now 
revived.  A  report  made  by  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year 
to  examine  the  public  accounts  disclosed  some 
facts  which  excited  indignation,  and  others 
which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The  House 
seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  extensive 
reform;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have 
averted  such  a  reform  except  the  folly  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  reformers.  That  they  should  have 
been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange.  The  enor¬ 
mous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants 
of  ^he  public  went  on  increasing,  while  the 
gains  of  every  body  else  were  diminishing. 
Rents  were  falling:  trade  was  languishing; 
every  man  who  lived  either  on  what  his  ances¬ 
tors  had  left  him  or  on  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry  was  forced  to  retrench.  The  place¬ 
man  alone  throve  amidst  the  general  distress. 
“Look,”  cried  the  incensed  squires,  “at  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years  ago, 
he  walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  incomes  have 
been  curtailed;  his  salary  has  been  doubled: 
we  have  sold  our  horses:  he  has  bought  them; 
and  now  we  go  on  foot,  and  are  splashed  by  his 
coach  and  six.”  Lowther  vaiqly  endeavoured 
to  stand  up  against  the  storm.  He  was  heard 
with  little  favour  by  the  country  gentlemen  who 
had  not  long  before  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of 
their  leaders.  He  had  left  them :  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  courtier:  he  had  two  good  places,  one 
in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household. 
He  had  recently  received  from  the  King’s  own 
hand  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas. $  It 
seemed  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  defend 
abuses  by  which  he  profited.  The  taunts  and 
reproaches  with  which  be  was.  assailed  were  in¬ 
supportable  to  his  sensitive  nature.  He  lost 
his  head,  almost  fainted  away  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  talked  about  righting  himself 
in  another  place. ||  Unfortunately  no  member 
rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose  that  the 
civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be  abo¬ 
lished,  that  exorbitant  official  incomes  should 
be  reduced,  and  that  no  servant  of  the  State 
should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under  any  pretence, 
any  thing  beyond  bis  known  and  lawful  remu¬ 
neration.  In  this  way  it  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  diminish  the  public  burdens,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  every 
public  department.  But  unfortunately  those 
who  were  loudest  in  clamouring  against  the 
prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On 
the  twelfth  of  December,  some  foolish  man, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  moved 


H  See  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  3,  1691;  and  Grey’s  De 
bates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Accounts  has  not  been  preserved.  Lo-wther, 
in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badgering  of  this  daj 
|  with  great  bitterness.  “  What  man.”  he  asks,  “that  hatfc 
bread  to  eat.  can  endure,  after  having  served  with  all  th« 
diligence  and  application  mankind  is  capable  of,  and  aftei 
having  given  satisfaction  to  the  King,  from  whom  al! 
officers  of  State  derive  their  authoritie,  after  rating  rightly 
by  all  men,  to  be  hated  by  men  who  do  it  tc  all  people  ia 
authoritie?” 
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that  no  person  employed  in  any  civil  office,  the 
Speaker,  Judges  and  Ambassadors  excepted, 
should  receive  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  this  motion  was  not  only  carried, 
but  carried  without  one  dissentient  voice.* 
Those  who  were  most  interested  in  opposing  it 
doubtless  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that 
moment,  only  irritate  the  majority,  and  re¬ 
served  themselves  for  a  more  favourable  time. 
'The  more  favourable  time  soon  came.  No  man 
of  common  sense  could,  when  his  blood  had 
cooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he  had 
voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  sinecurists  and  laborious  public 
servants,  between  clerks  employed  in  copying 
letters  and  ministers  on  whose  wisdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend. 
The  salary  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Excise 
Office  had  been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to 
five  hundred  a  year.  It  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  to  fifty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at 
five  thousand.  If  the  resolution  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  been  carried  into  effect,  both  the 
salary  which  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  fifty- 
pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without 
impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  thousand, 
would  have  been  fixed  at  five  hundred.  Such 
absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the  roughest 
and  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  House.  A  reac¬ 
tion  took  place;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  a  bill 
of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes 
were  loud:  the  Speaker  was  of  opinion  that 
they  had  it:  the  Ayes  did  not  venture  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  opinion:  the  senseless  plan  which  had 
been  approved  without  a  division  was  rejected 
without  a  division ;  and  the  subject  was  not 
again  mentioned  Thus  a  grievance  so  scanda¬ 
lous  that  none  of  those  who  profited  by  it 
dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by 
the  imbecility  and  intemperance  of  those  who 
attacked  it.f 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
became  the  subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
supreme  power  which  the  English  legislature 
possessed  over  all  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  should 
hold  any  Irish  office,  civil,  military  or  eccle¬ 
siastical,  or  should  practise  law  or  medicine  in 
Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  Alle¬ 
giance  and  Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantiation.  The 
Lords  were  not  more  inclined  than  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  favour  the  Irish.  No  peer  was  disposed 
to  entrust  Roman  Catholics  with  political  power. 
Nay,  it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  absurd  and  cruel  rule  which  ex¬ 
cluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  rule, 
though  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  if 
adopted  without  some  exceptions,  be  a  breach 
of  a  positive  compact.  Their  Lordships  called 
for  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  ordered  it  to  be 
read  at  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
whether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  12,  1690-1. 

+  Commons’  Journals,  Feb.  15,  1690-1;  Baden  to  the 
g tales  General,  Jan  26  (Feb.  5). 


was  consistent  with  the  engagements  into  which 
the  government  had  entered.  One  discrepancy 
was  noticed.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  second 
civil  article,  that  every  person  actually  residing 
in  any  fortress  occupied  by  an  Irish  garrison, 
should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oafh  of 
Allegiance,  to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had 
exercised  before  the  Revolution.  It  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  violation  of  this 
covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  physi¬ 
cian,  who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limerick 
during  the  siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Su¬ 
premacy  and  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  before  he  could  receive  fees. 
Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  directed  to  pre¬ 
pare  clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back 
to  the  Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the 
amendment,  and  demanded  a  conference.  The 
conference  was  granted.  Rochester,  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  managers  of 
the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  and  earnestly  represented  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  public  faith  inviolate.  This 
appeal  was  one  which  no  honest  man,  though 
inflamed  by  national  and  religious  animosity, 
could  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the 
subject,  and,  after  hearing  the  Treaty  read, 
agreed,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to  what 
the  Lords  had  proposed.]; 

The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the 
time,  little  notice,  but  was,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  generations,  the  subject  of  a  very  acri¬ 
monious  controversy.  Many  of  us  can  well 
remember  how  strongly  the  public  mind  was 
stirred,  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third  and 
George  the  Fourth,  by  the  question  whether 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions  of 
history.  The  whole  past  was  falsified  for  the 
sake  of  the  present.  All  the  great  events  of 
three  centuries  long  appeared  to  us  distorted 
and  discoloured  by  a  mist  sprung  from  our  own 
theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  not  content  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  they  possessed  in  the  fair  con¬ 
flict  of  reason  with  reason,  weakened  their  case 
by  maintaining  that  the  law  which  excluded 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  was 
inconsistent  with  the  civil  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
The  first  article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said, 
guaranteed  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion  as  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  no  test  ex¬ 
cluded  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Such  a  test  could  not  therefore,  it  was 
argued,  be  imposed  without  a  breach  of  public 
faith.  In  the  year  1828,  especially,  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a 
cause  which  stood  in  need  of  no  such  support. 
The  champions  of  Protestant  ascendancy  were 
well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted  from  a 
political  question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they 
were  in  the  right.  They  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  first  article,  as  understood  by 

t  Stat.  3,  W.  &  M.  c.  2,  Lords’  Journals;  Lords’  Jour¬ 
nals,  16  Nov.  1691 ;  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  1,  9,  5. 
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all  the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated  as 
in  time  past.  That  article  was  drawn  up  by 
Ginkell;  and,  just  before  he  drew  it  up,  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  rather  try  the  chance  of 
arms  than  consent  that  Irish  papists  should  be 
capable  of  holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of 
exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  municipal  corporations.  How  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  he  would,  of  his  own 
accord,  have  promised  that  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  Gf  Commons  should  be  open  to 
men  to  whom  he  would  not  open  a  guild  of 
skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers  ?  How, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English 
Peers  would,  while  professing  the  most  punc¬ 
tilious  respect  for  public  faith,  while  lecturing 
the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  observing  public 
faith,  while  taking  counsel  with  the  most  learned 
and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  public  faith,  have  com¬ 
mitted  a  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith  and 
that  not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so  honest 
or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act  of 
monstrous  perfidy  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ? 
Or,  if  we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe 
that  no  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  any 
part  of  the  world  against  such  wickedness ;  that 
the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  and  the  Court  of 
Versailles  would  have  remained  profoundly 
silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecon- 
tent,  would  have  uttered  a  murmur ;  that  not  a 
word  of  invective  or  sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a 
subject  would  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Jacobite  literature  ;  and  that  it 
w  mid  have  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  discover  that  a  treaty 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  had,  a  few 
weeks  after  it  had  been  signed,  been  out¬ 
rageously  violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe?* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read 
for  the  first  time  the  bill  which  subjected  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Protestant 
minority,  they  took  into  consideration  another 
matter  of  high  importance.  Throughout  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the 
seaports  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the 
minds  of  men  were  greatly  excited  on  the 
subject  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies:  a 
fierce  paper  war  had  during  some  time  been 
raging ;  and  several  grave  questions,  both  con¬ 
stitutional  and  commercial,  had  been  raised, 
which  the  legislature  only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  our  polity  differs  widely 
from  those  polities  which  have,  during  the  last 
eighty  years,  been  methodically  constructed, 
digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  consti¬ 
tuent  assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  entii-e  in  any  formal  in¬ 
strument.  All  along  the  line  which  separates 
the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of  the 
legislator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory. 
Encroachments  were  perpetually  committed, 
and,  if  not  very  outrageous,  were  often  tole¬ 
rated.  Trespass,  merely  as  trespass,  was  eom- 

*  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  complained,  anil  with  but 
too  much  reason,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  was  violated;  but  those  very  complaints  are  ad¬ 
missions  that  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.  c.  2,  was  not  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty.  Thus  the  author  of  A  Light  to  the 
Blind,  speaking  of  tho  first  article,  says :  “  This  article,  in 
seven  years  after,  was  broken  by  a  Parliament  in  Ireland 

-oononcd  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wherein  a  law  was 


monly  suffered  to  pass  nnresented.  It  was  only 
when  the  trespass  produced  some  positive  dam¬ 
age  that  the  aggrieved  party  stood  on  his  right, 
and  demanded  that  the  frontier  should  be  set 
out  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  that  the  land¬ 
marks  should  thenceforward  be  punctiliously 
respected. 

Many  of  those  points  which  had  occasioned 
the  most  violent  disputes  between  our  Sove¬ 
reigns  and  their  Parliaments  had  been  finally 
decided  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  one  ques¬ 
tion,  scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the 
questions  which  had  been  set  at  rest  for  ever, 
was  still  undetermined.  Indeed,  that,  question 
was  never,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
even  mentioned  in  the  Convention.  The  King 
had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm,  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade: 
but  the  ablest  judge  would  have  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  those 
powers.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
it  belonged  to  the  King  to  prescribe  weights  and 
measures  and  to  coin  money ;  that  no  fair  or 
market  could  be  held  without  authority  from 
him  ;  that  no  ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or 
estuary  which  he  had  not  declared  to  be  a  port. 
In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right  to  grant 
special  commercial  privileges  to  particular 
places,  he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special 
commercial  privileges  to  particular  societies 
and  to  particular  individuals ;  and  our  ances¬ 
tors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  serious  in¬ 
convenience.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  power  of  creating  monopolies  began 
to  be  grossly  abused ;  and,  as  soou  as  it  began 
to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be  questioned. 
The  Queen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a 
House  of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  nation. 
She  frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  rea¬ 
son  for  complaint:  she  cancelled  the  patents 
which  had  excited  the  public  clamours;  and 
her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and 
by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
made,  did  not  require  from  her  an  express  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  disputed  prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  ap¬ 
peased  were  revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  policy  which  her  successor  called 
Kingcraft.  He  readily  granted  oppressive  pa¬ 
tents  of  monopoly.  When  lie  needed  the  help 
of  his  Parliament,  lie  as  readily  annulled  them. 
As  soon  as  the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his 
Great  Seal  was  put  to  instruments  more  odious 
than  those  which  he  had  recently  cancelled. 
At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  1623  determined  to  apply  a  strong 
remedy  to  the  evil.  The  King  was  forced  to 
give  his  assent  to  a  law  which  declared  mono¬ 
polies  established  by  royal  authority  to  be  null 
and  void.  Some  exceptions,  however,  were 
made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly 
defined.  It  was  especially  provided  that  every 
Society  of  Merchants  which  had  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  should 
retain  all  its  legal  privileges.-)-  The  question 


passed  for  banishing  the  Catholic  bishops,  dignitaries.  and 
regular  clergy.”  Surely  ho  never  would  have  written 
thus,  if  the  article  really  had,  only  two  months  after  it 
was  signed,  been  broken  by  tho  English  Parliament.  The 
Abb6  Mac  Geoghegnn,  too,  complains  that  the  Treaty  was 
violated  some  years  after  it  was  made.  But  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  was  violated  by  Stat.  3  W.  &  JI.  c.  2. 
f  Stat.  21  Jac.  1,  c.  S. 
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■whether  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Crown  to 
Buch  a  company  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privi¬ 
lege  was  left  unsettled,  and  continued  to  exer¬ 
cise,  during  many  years,  the  ingenuity  of  law¬ 
yers.*  The  nation,  however,  relieved  at  once 
from  a  multitude  of  impositions  and  vexations 
which  were  painfully  felt  every  day  at  every 
fireside,  was  in  no  humour  to  dispute  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  charters  under  which  a  few  com¬ 
panies  in  London  traded  with  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important 
was  that  which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began 
to  exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith 
of  power  and  glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the 
best  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane, 
had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 
that  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed 
to  his  posterity  an  empire  containing  more  than 
twenty  times  the  population  and  yielding  more 
than  twenty  times  the  revenue  of  the  England 
which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost 
place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two 
countries,  destined  to  be  one  day  so  closely  con¬ 
nected,  were  then  known  to  each  other.  The 
most  enlightened  Englishmen  looked  on  India 
with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most  enlight¬ 
ened  natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that 
England  existed.  Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  no¬ 
tion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarming  with  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold,  with 
variegated  silks  and  with  precious  stones;  of 
treasuries  where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps 
and  sequins  in  mountains  ;  of  palaces,  compared 
with  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court  were 
hovels  ;  of  armies  ten  times  as  numerous  as  that 
which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury  to 
repel  the  Armada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
probably  not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in 
me  Durbar  of  Agra  that  there  was  near  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  a  great  city  of  infidels,  called  London, 
where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had  given 
to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  Indian  seas.  That  this  association 
would  one  day  rule  all  India,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  everlasting  snow,  would  reduce  to  profound 
obedience  great  provinces  which  had  never  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Akbnr’s  authority,  would  send  Lieute¬ 
nant  Governors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and 
would  dole  out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir, 
would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of  European  or 
of  Oriental  politicians  as  impossible  as  that  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire 
in  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still 
nothing  indicated  that  the  East  India  Company 


*  Sec  particularly  Two  Letters  hv  a  Barrister  ronceniins: 
the  Knst  India  Company  (1670).  and  an  Answer  to  the 
Two  Letters  published  in  the  same  year.  See  also  the 
Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffreys  concerninit  the  G treat  Case  of 
Monopolies.  This  judgment  was  published  in  1680,  after 
the  downfall  of  Jeffreys.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
apologize  in  the  preface  for  printing  anything  thnt  bore  so 
odious  s  name.  "To  commend  this  nrtcnment.”  says  the 
editor.  “I’ll  not  undertake,  because  of  the  author  But 
yet  I  may  tell  you  what  is  told  me.  that  it  is  worthy  any 
gentleman’s  perusal.”  The  language  of  Jeffreys  is  most 
offensive,  sometimes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adula- 


would  ever  become  a  great  Asiatic  potentate. 
The  Mogul  empire,  though  undermined  by  in¬ 
ternal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance 
of  undiminished  prosperity  and  vigour.  Aureng- 
zebe,  who,  in  the  same  month  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  died,  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of 
Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to  reign  till 
Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.  He 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had 
obeyed  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name  was 
great  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  West.  Here 
he  had  been  made  by  Drydeu  the  hero  of  a 
tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
little  the  English  of  that  age  knew  about  the 
vast  empire  which  their  grandchildren  were  to 
conquer  and  to  govern.  The  poet’s  Mussulman 
princes  make  love  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  preach 
about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish  their 
discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological 
stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsy¬ 
chosis  is  represented  as  an  article  of  the  Mus- 
man  creed  ;  and  the  Mussulman  Sultanas  burn 
themselves  with  their  husbands  after  the  Brah¬ 
minical  fashion.  This  drama,  once  rapturously 
applauded  by  crowded  theatres,  and  known  by 
heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now 
forgotten.  But  one  noble  passage  still  lives, 
and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who  know  not 
whence  it  comes. j- 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  poli¬ 
tical  destiny  of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
body  had  a  great  sway  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small  part  of 
the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India 
House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber 
and  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and 
lattice- work  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Above  the 
windows  was  a  painting  which  represented  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves.  The 
whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dol¬ 
phins,  looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall 
Street. \  In  this  abode,  narrow  and  humble  in¬ 
deed  when  compared  with  the  vast  labyrinth  of 
passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the 
same  name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
a  prosperity  to  which  the  history  of  trade 
scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envious 
animosity  of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and 
luxury  were  then  rapidly  increasing.  The  taste 
for  the  spices,  the  tissues  and  the  jewels  of  the 
East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which, 
at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of 
Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed  round  to 
be  stared  at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  ns 
a  great,  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight  years  later, 
a  regular  article  of  import,  and  was  soon  con¬ 
sumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began 
to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The 


tory  :  but.  his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  cer 
Lainly  able,  if  not  conclusive. 

f  Addison’s  Clarinda.  in  the  week  of  which  she  kept  a 
journal,  read  nothing  but  Aurengzebe:  Spectator,  '123. 
She  dreamed  that  .Mr.  Froth  lay  at  her  feet,  and  called  ht-r 
Indamnra.  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repented,  without  hook, 
the  eight  best  lines  of  the  piny;  those,  no  doubt,  which 
begin.  “  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay/’ 
There  are  not  eight  finer  line-  in  Lucretius. 

+  A  curiou®  emrmving  of  the  India  House  ot  the  seven* 
teenth  century  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  December  1784. 
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progress  which  was  making  in  the  art  of  war 
had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  compounded. 
It  was  calculated  that  all  Europe  would  hardly 
produce  in  a  year  saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege 
of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of  Vau- 
ban.*  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was 
said,  the  English  government  would  be  unable 
to  equip  a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars 
of  London  in  order  to  collect  the  nitrous  parti¬ 
cles  from  the  walls.f  Before  the  Restoration 
scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever  vi¬ 
sited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the 
twenty-three  years  which  followed  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  from  that 
rich  and  populous  district  increased  from  eight 
thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  this  fast  growing  trade  were 
almost  incredible.  The  capital  which  had  been 
actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds;  but  the  Company 
could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six 
per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into 
the  trade,  produced,  it  was  rumoured,  thirty 
per  cent.  The  profits  were  such  that,  in  1676, 
every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity 
of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the 
capital,  thus  doubled,  were  paid,  during  five 
years,  dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to 
twenty  per  cent  annually.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  stock  could 
be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price 
in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677 
the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  :  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred:  it  subse¬ 
quently  rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty;  and  it 
is  said  that  some  sales  were  effected  at  five  hun¬ 
dred.  J 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might 
perhaps  have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they 
had  been  distributed  among  numerous  proprie¬ 
tors.  But  while  the  value  of  the  stock  went  on 
increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went  on 
diminishing.  At  the  time  when  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company  reached  the  highest  point,  the 
management  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchants  of  enormous  wealth.  A  proprietor 
then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hundred  pounds 
of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  pamphlets  of  that  age  that  five  persons 
had  a  sixth  part,  and  fourteen  persons  a  third 
part  of  the  votes. $  More  than  one  fortunate 
speculator  was  said  to  derive  an  annual  income 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  monopoly; 
and  one  great  man  was  pointed  out  on  the 
Royal  Exchange  ns  having  by  judicious  or  lucky 
purchases  of  stock,  created  in  no  long  time  an 
estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This  com¬ 
mercial  grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the 
greatest  nobles  of  his  time,  was  Sir  Josiah 
Child.  There  were  those  who  still  remembered 
him  an  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count¬ 
ing  houses  of  the  City.  But  from  a  humble 
position  his  abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to 
opulence,  power  and  fame.  At  the  time  of  the 


*  Dftvennnt’s  Letter  to  Mulgrave. 
f  Answer  to  Two  Letters  concerning  the  East  India 
Company,  1676. 

%  Anderson’s  Dictionary;  G.  White’s  Account  of  the 
Trade  to  the  East  Indio*.  1691;  Treatise  on  the  East  India 
Trade,  by  Philopatris,  1681. 


Restoration  he  was  highly  considered  in  the 
mercantile  world.  Soon  after  that  event  he 
published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of 
trade.  His  speculations  were  not  always  sound: 
but  they  were  the  speculations  of  an  ingenious 
and  reflecting  man.  Into  whatever  errors  he 
may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theorist,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  lie 
had  few  equals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Company,  his  ascendency  was  felt. 
Soon  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  both  in 
Leadenhall  Street  and  in  the  factories  of  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen  and 
creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with 
ostentatious  profusion,  continued  to  increase 
and  multiply.  He  obtained  a  baronetcy:  he 
purchased  a  stately  seat  at  VYanstead;  and  there 
he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating  fish¬ 
ponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of 
barren  land  with  walnut  trees.  He  married  his 
daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  and  paid  down  with  her  a  portion  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  |] 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  unin¬ 
terrupted.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  the  Company  began  to  be 
fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and  to  be  at  the 
same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempt¬ 
ing,  that  private  adventurers  had  often,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  royal  charter,  fitted  out  ships  for 
the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  competition  of  these 
interlopers  did  not  become  really  formidable  till 
the  year  1680.  The  nation  was  then  violently 
agitated  by  the  dispute  about  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil 
war.  The  two  great  parties,  newly  named 
Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  contending  in 
every  county  and  town  of  England ;  and  the 
feud  soon  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  civilised 
world  where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a 
Whig  body.  Among  the. members  of  the  di¬ 
recting  committee  were  some  of  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  Exclusionists  in  the  City.  Indeed  two  of 
them,  Sir  Samuel  Barnardistone  and  Thomas 
Papillon,  drew  on  themselves  a  severe  persecu¬ 
tion  by  their  zeal  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power. Child  had  been  originally  brought 
into  the  direction  by  these  men  :  he  had  long 
acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  hold  their  political  opinions.  He  had, 
during  many  years,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of 
York.**  The  interlopers  therefore  determined 
to  affect  the  character  of  loyal  men,  who  were 
determined  to  stand  by  the  throne  against  the 
insolent  tribunes  of  the  City.  They  spread,  at 
all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  been 
drawn  or  would  immediately  be  drawn,  and  that 
the  Company  was  forward  in  the  rebellion 
against  the  Crown.  These  rumours,  which,  in 
truth,  were  not  improbable,  easily  found  credit 
among  people  separated  from  London  by  what 


ji  Reasons  for  constituting  a  New  East  India  Company 
in  London,  1681;  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Present  state 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Affairs,  1690. 

||  Evelyn,  March  16,  1682-3. 
t  See  the  State  Trials. 

**  Pepys’s  Diary,  April  2  and  May  10, 1069. 
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was  then  a  voyage  of  twelve  months.  Some 
servants  of  the  Company  who  were  in  ill  hu¬ 
mour  with  their  employers,  and  others  who  were 
zealous  royalists,  joined  the  private  traders.  At 
Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of  the 
English  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the 
King :  they  imprisoned  the-  Deputy  Governor  ; 
and  they  proclaimed  that  they  held  the  island 
for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was  a 
rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  King’s 
men,  and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They 
were,  not  without  difficulty,  put  down ;  and 
some  of  them  were  executed  by  martial  law.* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Com¬ 
pany  when  the  news  of  these  commotions  reach¬ 
ed  England,  it  is  probable  that  the  government 
would  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers,  and  that  the  charter  on  which  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  depended  would  have  had  the  fate  which 
about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  char¬ 
ters.  But  while  the  interlopers  were,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  making  war 
on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the 
Company  and  the  King  had  been  reconciled. 
When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been  dissolved, 
when  many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  reac¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  prerogative  was  at  hand,  when 
all  the  corporations  which  had  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  tremble  for 
their  franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who 
was  then  Governor,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase, 
Chairman,  separated  himself  from  his  old 
friends,  excluded  them  from  the  direction,  and 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Court. f  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  near  connection  into  which  he  had  just 
entered  with  the  great  Tory  house  of  Beaufort 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  change 
in  his  politics.  Papillon,  Barnardistone,  and 
their  adherents,  sold  their  stock:  their  places 
in  the  committee  were  supplied  by  persons  de¬ 
voted  to  Child;  and  he  was  thenceforth  the 
autocrat  of  the  Company.  The  treasures  of 
the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  important  papers  of  the  Company 
were  kept,  not  in  the  muniment  room  of  the 
office  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  in  his  desk  at 
Wanstead.  The  boundless  power  which  he  ex¬ 
ercised  at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  favourite  at  Whitehall  ;  and  the  favour 
which  he  enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his 
power  at  the  India  House.  A  present  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  was  graciously  received  hom 
him  by  Charles.  Ten  thousand  more  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  be¬ 
come  a  holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or 
hurt  at  Court,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests, 
were  kept  in  good  humour  by  presents  of  shawls 
and  silks,  birds’  nests  and  atar  of  roses,  bulses 
of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas  %  Of  what 
the  Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by 
his  colleagues;  and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
him.  His  brihes,  distributed  with  judicious 
prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return. 


*  Tench's  Modest  and  Just  Apology  for  the  East  India 

°T§S5  Remarks  on  the  Present  Slate  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Affairs,  1690:  Hamilton’s  hew  Account  of  the 

“t’whUe's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade,  1691;  Pierce 
SutferT  Tale,  1691. 


Just  when  the  Court  became  all  powerful  in  the 
State,  he  became  all  powerful  at  the  Court. 
Jeffreys  pronounced  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts  which  had 
been  done  in  defence  of  the  monopoly.  James 
ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter 
which  confirmed  and  extended  all  the  privileges 
bestowed  on  the  Company  by  his  predecessors. 
All  captains  of  Indiamen  received  commissions 
from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.^  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir 
Josiah,  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  the  style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat: 
he  was  declared  General  of  all  the  English  forces 
in  the  East;  and  he  was  authorised  to  assume 
the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company  on  the 
other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many 
servile  corporation0  by  obsequious  homage  to 
the  throne,  and  set  to  all  the  merchants  of  the 
kingdom  the  example  of  readily  and  even  eagerly 
paying  those  customs  which  James,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  || 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be 
utterly  crushed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  royal  prero¬ 
gative,  would  be  more  profitable  than  ever. 
But  unfortunately  just  at  this  moment  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in 
India  and  the  Mogul  Government.  Where  the 
fault  lay  is  a  question  which  was  vehemently 
disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the 
blame  on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  they  affirmed,  had  always  been  grasping 
and  violent ;  but  his  baronetcy  and  his  military 
commission  had  completely  turned  his  head. 
The  very  natives  who  were  employed  about  the 
factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut¬ 
tered,  in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must 
be  some  strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excel¬ 
lency  ;  for  that,  ever  since  the  chief  of  the 
strangers  was  called  Excellency,  every  thing  had 
gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was  said,  the 
brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  un¬ 
just  and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India, 
till  at  length  insolence  and  rapine,  disgraceful 
to  the  English  nation  and  to  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment  of  the  na¬ 
tive  authorities.  The  Company  warmly  re¬ 
criminated.  The  story  told  at  the  India  Iloftse 
was  that  the  qutirrel  was  entirely  the  work  of 
the  interlopers,  who  were  now  designated  not 
only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors.  They  had, 
it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
false  accusations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the 
Mogul  to  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which 
in  Asia  represented  the  English  Crown.  And 
indeed  this  charge  seems  not  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  without  foundation.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the 
Childs  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took 
his  station  at  the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  Great 
King  who  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  on  horse¬ 
back.  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in  the  air,  de¬ 
manded  justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God 
of  Christians  and  Mussulmans.^  Whether 

2  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ; 
Hamilton’s  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies;  Sir  John 
Wyborne  to  Pepys  from  Bombay,  Jan.  7,  1687-S. 

||  London  Gazette,  Feb.  16  (26),  1684-5. 

^  Hamilton’s  New  Account  of  the  East  indies. 
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Aurengzebe  paid  much  attention  to  the  charges 
brought  by  infidel  Franks  against  each  other 
may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  com¬ 
plete  rupture  took  place  between  his  deputies 
and  the  servants  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea 
the  ships  of  his  subjects  were  seized  by  the 
English.  On  land  the  English  settlements  were 
taken  and  plundered.  The  trade  was  suspended ; 
and,  though  great  annual  dividends  were  still 
paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out  of 
annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Tndiaman 
that  arrived  in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwel¬ 
come  news  from  the  East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir 
Josiah  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
against  the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  unit¬ 
ing  it  closely  with  the  strongest  government  that 
had  existed  within  his  memory.  That  govern¬ 
ment  had  fallen  ;  and  whatever  had  leaned  on 
the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  connections  which 
had  been  the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  were  now  its  weakness  and  its  shame.  The 
King  who  had  been  one  of  its  members  was  an 
exile.  The  Judge  by  whom  all  its  most  exor¬ 
bitant  pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legiti¬ 
mate  was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Company,  reinforced  by  those  great  Whig 
merchants  whom  Child  had  expelled  from  the 
direction,  demanded  justice  and  vengeance  from 
the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which  had  just 
placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No 
voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of 
Papillon,  who  had,  some  years  before,  been 
more  zealous  for  the  charter  than  any  man  in 
London.*  The  Commons  censured  in  sovere 
terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by 
martial  law  at  Saint  Helena,  and  even  resolved 
that  some  of  those  offenders  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Act  of  Indemnity. f  The  great  ques¬ 
tion,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
the  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1690;  but  on 
that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Par¬ 
liament  were  so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was 
said  about  India  in  either  House.  But,  out  of 
Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of  controversy  and 
of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides.  Al¬ 
most  as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about 
the  India  trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot 
of  Leadenhall  Street  was  libelled  in  prose  and 
verse.  Wretched  puns  were  made  on  his  name. 
He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to  the  King  of 
France,  to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It 
was  vehemently  declared  to  be  necessary  that, 
in  any  Act  which  might  be  passed  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  our  traffic  with  the  Eastern  seas,  Sir 
Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded  from  all 
trust.  J 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of 


*  Papillon  was  of  course  reproached  with  his  incon¬ 
sistency.  Among  the  pamphlets  of  that  time  is  one  enti¬ 
tled.  '■  A  Treatise  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  wrote 
at  the  Instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Esquire,  and  in  his 
House,  and  printed  in  the  year  1680,  and  now  reprinted 
for  the  better  Satisfaction  of  himself  and  others.” 

■j  Commons’  Journals.  June  8,  1689. 

+  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely 
attacked,  are :  Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Affairs,  1630  ;  Pierce  Butler’s  Tale, 


opinion  among  those  who  agreed  in  hating  Child 
and  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  head.  The 
manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of  Norwich,  of 
Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Western  counties,  con¬ 
sidered  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  as  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The 
importation  of  Indian  spices,  indeejd,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the  importation  of 
Indian  saltpetre  to  be  necessary.  But  the  im¬ 
portation  of  silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  shawls 
were  then  called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  curse 
to  the  country.  The  effect  of  the  growing  taste 
for  such  frippery  was  that  our  gold  and  silver 
went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  English 
drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  de¬ 
voured  by  the  moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were 
happy  days  for  the  inhabitants  both  of  our  pas¬ 
ture  lands  and  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  when 
every  gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed,  was  made 
of  materials  which  our  own  flocks  had  furnished 
to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave 
old  hangings  of  arras  which  had  adqrned  the 
walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  the  days  of  Eliza¬ 
beth?  And  was  it  not  a  shame  to  see  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but 
stuffs  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  English 
fleeces,  flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  ?  Clamours  such  as  these  had,  a 
few  years  before,  extorted  from  Parliament  the 
Act  which  required  that  the  dead  should  be 
wrapped  in  woollen ;  and  some  sanguine  clothiers 
hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding 
all  Indian  textures  from  our  ports,  impose  the 
same  necessity  on  the  living. $ 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority. 
The  public  was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  over¬ 
rate  than  to  underrate  the  benefits  which  might 
be  derived  by  England  from  the  Indiau  trade. 
What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  extending 
that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general 
interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants 
resident  at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports, 
maintained  that  the  best  way  to  extend  trade  was 
to  leave  it  free.  They  urged  the  well  known  ar¬ 
guments  which  prove  that  monopoly  is  injurious 
to  commerce;  and,  having  fully  established  the 
general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  England  and  India  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  exception  to  that  law.  Any  trader  ought, 
they  said,  to  be  permitted  to  send  from  any  port 
a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely  as  he  now 
sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.  ||  In  our 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered, 
not  only  as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obvious.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  they  were 
thought  paradoxical.  It  was  then  generally  held 
to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost  selfevident 
truth,  that  our  trade  with  the  countries  lying 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  great 
Joint  Stock  Company.  There  was  no  analogy, 
it  was  said,  between  our  European  trade  and  onr 


1691 ;  and  White’s  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies* 

1691. 

§  Discourse  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  showing  it 
to  be  unprofitable  to  the  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Cary ;  Pierce 
Butler’s  Tale,  representing  the  State  of  the  Wool  Case,  or 
tho  East  India  Case  truly  stated,  1691.  Several  petitions 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  tho 
House  of  Commons. 

||  Reasons  against  establishing  an  East  India  Company 
with  a  Joint  Stock,  exclusive  to  all  ;thers,  1691. 
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Indian  trade.  Our  government  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  European  States.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  a  maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent  from 
hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus. 
But  the  English  Kings  had  no  envoy  at  the  Court 
of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was  seldom  a  single 
English  man  of  war  within  ten  thousand  miles 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
As  our  merchants  could  not,  in  those  remote 
seas,  be  protected  by  their  Sovereign,  they  must 
protect  themselves,  and  must,  for  that  end,  exer¬ 
cise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They 
must  have  forts,  garrisons  and  armed  ships. 
They  must  have  powei  tc  send  and  receive  em¬ 
bassies,  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  one 
Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on  another.  It  was 
evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant  should 
have  this  power  independently  of  the  rest.  The 
merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be 
joined  together  in  a  corporation  which  could  act 
as  one  man.  In  support  of  these  arguments  the 
example  of  the  Butch  was  cited,  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  considered  as  decisive.  For  in  that  age  the 
immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every  where 
regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest 
because  it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and 
hatred.  In  all  that  related  to  trade,  her  states¬ 
men  were  considered  as  oracles,  and  her  insti¬ 
tutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who 
assailed  the  Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it 
traded  on  joint  funds  and  possessed  exclusive 
privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled  by  one  man, 
and  because  his  rule  had  been  mischievous  to 
the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and 
his  creatures.  The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said, 
for  the  evils  which  his  maladministration  had 
produced  was  to  transfer  the  monopoly  to  a  new 
corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  despot 
or  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who 
were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  signed 
an  engagement,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  their 
interests  to  a  committee  which  contained  some 
of  the  chief  traders  of  the  City.  This  society, 
though  it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  person¬ 
ality,  was  early  designated,  in  popular  speech, 
as  the  New  Company  ;  and  the  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  New  Company  and  the  Old  Company 
eoon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  and 
anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  the  centre,  as  the  hostili¬ 
ties  between  the  Allies  and  the  French  King. 
The  headquarters  of  the  younger  association 
were  in  Dowgate  :  the  Skinners  lent  their  stately 
hall ;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlour 
renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from 

a  magnificent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important 
news  arrived  from  India,  and  was  announced  in 
the  London  Gazette  as  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Peace  had  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English.  That 
mighty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his 
troops  from  the  factories,  but  had  bestowed  on 
the  Company  privileges  such  as  it  had  never 


*  The  encasement  was  printed,  and  has  been  several 

times  reprinted.  As  to  Skinners’  Hall,  see  Seymours 
History  of  London,  1734.  .  ... 

I-  London  Gazette,  May  11, 1691 ;  White’s  Account  of  the 

Kast  India  Trade 
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before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however,  appeared  a 
very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him 
of  systematically  publishing  false  intelligence. 
He  had  now,  they  said,  outlied  himself.  They 
had  obtained  a  true  copy  of  the  Firman  which 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  they  printed 
a  translation  of  it.  It  appeared  that  Aureng- 
zebe  had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  consideration  of  their  penitence  and  of  a 
large  tribute,  his  forgiveness  for  their  past  de¬ 
linquency,  had  charged  them  to  behave  them¬ 
selves  better  for  the  future,  and  had,  in  the  tone 
of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  re¬ 
move  the  principal  offender,  Sir  John  Child, 
from  power  and  trust.  The  death  of  Sir  John 
occurred  so  seasonably  that  these  commands 
could  not  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  pacification  which  the  rulers  of 
the  India  House  had  represented  as  advanta¬ 
geous  and  honourable  had  really  been  effected 
on  terms  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.f 
During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy 
which  raged  on  this  subject  between  the  Lea- 
denhall  Street  Company  and  the  Dowgate  Com¬ 
pany  kept  the  City  in  constant  agitation.  In 
the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met 
than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  pe¬ 
titions  to  the  House  of  Commons.J  The  peti¬ 
tions  were  immediately  taken  into  serious 
consideration,  and  resolutions  of  grave  import¬ 
ance  were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom  :  the  second  was  that  the  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  would  be  best  carried  on 
by  a  joint  stock  company  possessed  of  exclusive 
privileges.  $  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  nei¬ 
ther  those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohi¬ 
bit  the  trade,  nor  those  merchants  at  the  out- 
ports  who  wished  to  throw  it  open,  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  attaining  their  objects.  The 
only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Company.  Seventeen  years 
elapsed  before  that  question  ceased  to  disturb 
both  political  and  commercial  circles.  It  was 
fatal  to  the  honour  and  power  of  one  great 
minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
many  private  families.  The  tracts  which  th© 
rival  bodies  put  forth  against  each  other  were 
innumerable.  If  the  drama  of  that  age  may  be 
trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India  House  and 
Skinners’  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as 
the  feud  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  had 
been  at  Verona.||  Which  of  the  two  contending 
parties  was  the  stronger  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  New  Company  was  supported  by  the  Whigs, 
the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New 
Company  was  popular ;  for  it  promised  largely, 
and  could  not  be  accused  of  having  brcken  its 
promises :  it  made  no  dividends,  and  therefore 
was  not  envied  :  it  had  no  power  to  oppress, 
and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression. 
The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded 
with  little  favour  by  the  public,  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  in  possession,  and  of  having 
only  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  burden  of 


II  Rowe,  in  the  Biter,  which  was  damned,  and  deserved 
o  be  so,  introduced  an  old  gentleman  haranguing  hia 
laughter  thus :  “Thou  hast  been  bred  up  like  a  virtuous 
uid  a  sober  maiden  ;  and  wouldest  tbou  take  IV\rt  ?f  * 
irofane  wretch  who  sold  his  stock  out  of  the  Old  hast 
India  Company?” 
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framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  India 
trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  to  be  better  than 
the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find 
objections  to  every  change  that  was  proposed; 
and  such  objections  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
finding.  The  members  of  the  New  Company 
were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.  They  had 
no  corporate  existence,  no  common  treasury. 
If  any  of  them  gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  with  little  chance  of  being  re¬ 
imbursed.  But  the  Old  Company,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous  profits. 
Its  stock  had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value 
since  the  golden  days  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
but  a  hundred  pounds  still  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two.*  After  a  large  dividend  had 
been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained 
amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a 
cabinet ;  and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  one  able,  determined  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  man,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  won¬ 
derful  art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect 
a  compromise,  to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but 
to  remodel  it,  to  impose  on  it  new  conditions, 
and  to  incorporate  with  it  the  members  of  the 
New  Company.  With  this  view  it  was,  after 
long  and  vehement  debates  and  close  divisions, 
resolved  that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to 
a  million  and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
single  person  or  a  small  junto  from  domineering 
over  the  whole  society,  it  was  determined  that 
five  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could 
hold,  and  that  those  who  held  more  should  be 
re  juired  to  sell  the  overplus  at  any  price  not  be¬ 
low  par.  In  return  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Company 
was  to  be  required  to  furnish  annually  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  saltpetre  to  the  Crown  at  a  low 
price,  and  to  export  annually  English  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. f 

A  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  was 
brought  in,  read  twice,  and  committed,  but  was 
suffered  to  drop  in  consequence  of  the  positive 
refusal  of  Child  and  h  is  associates  to  accept  the 
offered  terms.  lie  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan  ;  and  his  objections  are  highly  curious  and 
amusing.  The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  a  luminous 
and  powerfully  written  paper  he  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of 
Stock  which  might  stand  in  a  single  name  would, 
he  said,  he  most  unreasonable.  Surely  a  pro¬ 
prietor  whose  whole  fortune  was  staked  on  the 
success  of  the  Indian  trade  was  far  more  likely 
to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had 
risked  only  what  it  would  be  no  great  disaster 
to  lose.  The  demand  that  saltpetre  should  lie 
furnished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum  Child 
met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  our  genera¬ 
tion,  which  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to 
settle  themselves.  To  the  demand  that  the 


•  Hop  to  the  States  General  (Oct.  30,  Nov.  9).  1691. 
f  Hop  mentions  the  length  and  warmth  of  the  debates  ; 
Nov,  13  (23),  1691.  See  Commons’ Journals,  Dec.  17  and  18. 


Company  should  bind  itself  to  export  annually 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  English 
manufactures  he  very  properly  replied  that  the 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  millions’ 
worth  if  the  market  required  such  a  supply,  and 
that,  if  the  market  were  overstocked,  it  would 
be  mere  folly  to  send  good  cloth  half  round  the 
world  to  he  eaten  by  white  ants  It  was  never, 
he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  politic  to 
put  trade  into  straitlaced  bodices,  which,  instead 
of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must 
either  kill  it  or  force  it  awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  by  Child’s  obstinacy, 
presented  an  address  requesting  the  King  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  and  to  grant  a  char¬ 
ter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms  as  to  Ilia 
Majesty’s  wisdom  might  seem  fit.  J  It  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the 
Commons  thought  the  King  constitutionally 
competent  to  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  King  replied  that  the  subject  was  most 
important,  that  he  would  consider  it  maturely, 
and  that  he  would,  at  a  future  time,  give  the 
House  a  more  precise  answer.  $  In  Parliament 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  during 
that  session :  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war 
was  fiercer  than  ever;  and  the  belligerents  were 
by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  means  which 
they  employed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the 
New  Company  were  libels  :  the  chief  weapons 
of  the  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to 
drop,  another  bill,  which  had  produced  great 
excitement  and  had  called  forth  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  display  of  parliamentary  ability, 
underwent  the  same  fate.  £ 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  the  Whigs  had  complained  bitterly, 
and  not  more  bitterly  than  justly,  of  the  hard 
measure  dealt  out  to  persons  accused  of  political 
offences.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they  asked, 
that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his 
indictment  ?  Often  an  unhappy  prisoner  had 
not  known  of  what  he  was  accused  till  he 
had  held  up  his  hand  at  the  bar.  The  crime 
imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot  the 
King  ;  it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  King. 
The  more  innocent  the  defendant  was,  ilie  less 
likely  he  was  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  charge 
on  which  he  was  to  be  tried  ;  and  how  could  he 
have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge  the  nature 
of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown  had 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
The  prisoner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses 
voluntarily  came  forward  to  speak  in  his  favour, 
they  could  not  be  sworn.  Their  testimony 
therefore  made  less  impression  on  a  jury  than 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  sanctions  of  law  and  of  religion.  The 
juries,  carefully  selected  by  Sheriffs  whom  the 
Crown  had  named,  were  men  animated  by  the 
fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had  as  little  ten¬ 
derness  for  an  Exclusionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  for 
a  mad  dog  The  government  was  served  by  a 
band  of  able,  experienced  and  unprincipled  law¬ 
yers,  who  could,  by  merely  glancing  over  a  brief, 


Ij.  Commons’  Journals,  Feb.  4  and  6,  1691. 
i  Cuinmuus’  Journals,  Feb.  11, 1691. 
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distinguish  every  weak  and  every  strong  point 
of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  failed 
them,  whose  flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible, 
and  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  dressing  up 
the  worse  reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
better.  Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  three  or  four 
of  these  shrewd,  learned  and  callous  orators 
arrayed  against  one  poor  wretch  who  had  never 
in  his  life  uttered  a  word  in  public,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason  and  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
whose  intellect,  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing 
match  with  professional  gladiators,  was  con¬ 
fused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel  and  igno¬ 
minious  death?  Such  however  was  the  rule: 
and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sick¬ 
ness  that  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  ur  make 
his  voice  heard,  even  for  a  poor  old  woman  who 
understood  nothing  of  what  was  passing  except 
that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive  for  doing 
an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to 
utter  a  word.  That  a  state  trial  so  conducted 
was  little  better  than  a  judicial  murder  had 
been,  during  the  proscription  of  the  Whig  party, 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig  creed.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  main¬ 
tained  that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  justice 
had  been  done.  Perhaps  a  few  seditious  persons 
who  had  gone  very  near  to  the  frontier  of  trea¬ 
son,  but  had  not  actually  passed  that  frontier, 
might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But  was  that 
a  sufficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eye  House  Plot  and  of  the  Western  Insurrection 
to  elude,  by  mere  chicanery,  the  punishment  of 
their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle  was  the  traitor 
to  have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not  aiioweu 
to  the  felon?  The  culprit  who  was  accused 
erf  larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tages  which,  in  the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels, 
were  thought  so  unjust;  yet  nobody  pitied  him. 
Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that  he  should  not 
have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being 
sworn,  that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himselt, 
without  the  help  of  counsel,  against  the  best 
abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court  could  furnish. 
The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their  com¬ 
passion  for  those^crimes  which  subvert  govern¬ 
ment  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human 
society.  Guy  Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an 
indulgence  which  was  not  to  be  extended  to  a 
shoplifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have  privileges 
which  were  refused  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a 
henroost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural, 
some  change  in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great 
parties.  In  the  days  when  none  but  Roundheads 
and  Nonconformists  were  accused  of  treason, 
even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cavaliers 
were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were 
the  safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too 
severe.  "  But,  as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen 
and  venerable  fathers  of  the  Church  were  in 
danger  of  being  called  in  question  for  correspond¬ 
ing  with  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on 
many  understandings  which  had  been  unable  to 
discover  the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  _lt 
was  no  longer  thought  utterly  absurd  to  main¬ 
tain  that  some  advantages  which  were  withheld 
from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably 


be  allowed  to  a  man  accused  of  treason.  What 
probability  was  there  that  any  sheriff  would 
pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister  would  employ  all 
the  arts  of  sophistry  and  ineturic,  that  any  judge 
would  strain  law  and  misrepresent  evidence,  in 
order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary 
or  sheep  stealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  trea¬ 
son  a  verdict  of  acquittal  must  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  defeat  of  the  goverument ;  and  there 
was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
sheriff's,  barristers  and  judges  might  be  impelled 
by  party  spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do 
anything  which  might  save  the  goverument  from 
the  inconvenience  and  shame  ot  a  defeat.  The 
cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was  that  the 
lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  protected  ;  and  this  cry  was  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  some  lawyers  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  malignant  zeal  and 
dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  con¬ 
ducted  State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles 
and  James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not, 
like  the  feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  change,  was  yet  not  quite  what  it  had 
been.  Some,  who  had  thought  it  most  unjust 
that  Russell  should  have  no  counsel  and  that 
Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment, 
now  began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  chang¬ 
ed;  that  the  dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme; 
that  liberty,  property,  religion,  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  were  all  at  stake;  that  many  English¬ 
men  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  England  the  slave  of  Franco 
and  of  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  relax,  at  such  a  moment,  the  laws  against  po¬ 
litical  offences.  It  was  true  that  the  injustice 
with  which,  in  the  late  reigns,  State  trials  had 
been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal  Lut 
this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad 
kings  and  bad  judges  with  whom  the  nation 
had  been  cursed.  William  was  now  on  the 
throne:  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the  bench  ; 
and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked 
as  those  for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  re¬ 
warded  Jeffreys  with  riches  and  titles.  This 
language,  however,  was  at  first  held  but  by  few. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt  that 
they  could  not  honourably  defend,  in  the  season 
of  their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their 
adversity,  they  had  always  designated  as  a  cry¬ 
ing  grievance.  A  bill  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  ge¬ 
neral  applause.  Treby  had  the  courage  to  make 
■some  objections:  but  no  division  took  place. 
The  chief  enactments  were  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  of  high  treason  committed  more 
than  three  years  before  the  indictnient  was 
found;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  trea¬ 
son  should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and  should  be  furnished, 
ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken;  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  sworn,  and  that  they 
should  be  cited  by  the  same  process  by  which 
the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  against  him  was 

(secured. 

The  Bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came 
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back  with  an  important  amendment.  The  Lords 
hal  long  complained  of  the  anomalous  and  ini¬ 
quitous  constitution  of  that  tribunal  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  them  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offence 
higher  than  a  misdemeanour,  the  Crown  ap 
points  a  Lord  High  Steward;  and  in  the  Lord 
High  Steward’s  Court  the  case  is  tried.  This 
Court  was  anciently  composed  in  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  It  consisted,  if  Parliament  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not  sit¬ 
ting,  the  Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any 
twelve  or  more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a 
jury.  The  consequence  was  that  a  peer  accused 
of  high  treason  during  a  recess  was  tried  by  a 
jury  which  his  prosecutors  had  packed.  The 
Lords  now  demanded  that,  during  a  recess  as 
well  as  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of 
high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which 
men  of  the  present  generation  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  The  truth  is  that  some 
invidious  privileges  of  peerage  which  have  since 
been  abolished,  and  others  which  have  since 
fallen  into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full 
force  and  were  daily  used.  No  gentleman  who 
had  had  a  dispute  with  a  nobleman  could  think, 
without  indignation,  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  favoured  caste.  If  His  Lordship  were 
sued  at  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him  to  im¬ 
pede  the  course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were 
spoken  of  him,  such  a  word  as  he  might  himself 
utter  with  perfect  impunity,  he  might  vindicate 
his  insulted  dignity  both  by  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  a  client,  spoke  with  severity  of  the 
conduct  of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an  honest  squire 
on  the  racecourse  applied  the  proper  epithets  to 
the  tricks  of  a  noble  swindler,  the  affronted  pa¬ 
trician  har'  or Ty  to  complain  to  the  proud  and 
powerful  body  of  which  lie  was  a  member.  His 
brethren  made  his  cause  turnr  own.  The  offender 
was  taken  into  custody  oy  Black  Rod,  brought 
to  the  bar,  flung  nto  prison,  and  kept  there  till 
he  was  glad  to  obtain  forgiveness  by  the  most 
degrading  submissions.  Nothing  could  there¬ 
fore  be  more  natu-al  than  that  an  attempt  of 
the  Peers  to  ob  atn  any  new  advantage  for  their 
order  should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  witii 
extreme  jealousy.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  able  Whig  politicians,  who 
thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  moment, 
the  laws  against  political  offences,  but  who  could 
not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsist¬ 
ency,  declare  themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxa¬ 
tion,  had  conceived  a  hope  that  they  might,  by 
fomenting  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year 
the  passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and 
yet  could  not  decently  oppose.  If  this  really 
was  their  plan,  it  succeeded  perfectly.  The 
Lower  House  rejected  the  amendment :  the 
Upper  House  persisted:  a  free  conference  was 
held  ;  and  the  question  was  argued  with  great 
force  and  ingenuity  on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are 
obvious,  and  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  unan¬ 
swerable.  It  was  surely  difficult  to  defend  a 


system  under  which  the  Sovereign  nominated  a 
conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fate 
of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  ene¬ 
mies.  And  could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
that  a  nobleman  accused  of  high  treason  should 
be  entitled  to  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  his 
peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a 
prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  indictment  arrived 
a  minute  after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  small  junto  named  by  the  very 
authority  which  prosecuted  him  ?  That  any 
thing  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side 
seems  strange  :  but  those  who  managed  the  con¬ 
ference  for  the  Cumtnons  were  not  ordinary 
men,  and  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  put 
forth  all  their  powers.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  Charles  Montague,  who  was  rapidly  attain¬ 
ing  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that 
age.  To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  been  left;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account 
of  the  discussion,  which  gives  a  very  high  notion 
of  his  talents  for  debate.  “We  have  framed” — 
such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning, — “we  have 
framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusive, 
a  law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  new  securi¬ 
ties,  which  we  propose  to  give  to  innocence  op¬ 
pressed  by  power,  are  common  between  the 
premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  labourer. 
The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limita¬ 
tion  for  prosecutions  protects  us  all  alike.  To 
every  Englishman  accused  of  the  highest  crime 
against  the  state,  whatever  be  his  rank,  we  give 
the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege 
of  having  his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  of 
subpoena  and  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  Such 
is  the  bill  which  we  sent  up  to  your  Lordships; 
and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a  clause  of  which 
the  effect  is  to  give  certain  advantages  to  your 
noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we  con¬ 
sent  to  take  away  from  the  _  King  any  power 
which  his  predecessors  have  possessed  for  ages, 
and  to  give  it  to  your  Lordships,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it  well 
than  he.  Something  we  must  risk;  somebody 
we  must  trust;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much 
against  our  will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily 
an  invidious  comparison,  we  must  own  ourselves 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  believing  that 
a  prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an  aristocracy. 
Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should  be 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  of 
your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown?  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  should 
have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your 
second  cousins,  your  fathers  in  law.  your  bro¬ 
thers  in  law,  your  most  intimate  friends?  You 
marry  so  much  into  each  other’s  families,  you 
live  so  much  in  each  other’s  society,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by 
consanguinity  or  affinity  with  several  others,  and 
who  is  not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  several 
more.  There  have  been  great  men  whose  deatli 
put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  baronage  of 
England  into  mourning.  Nor  is  there  much 
danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  un¬ 
connected  with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed 
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to  send  him  to  the  block  if  they  can  with  de¬ 
cency  say  ‘Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.’  For 
the  ignominious  death  of  u  single  member  of  a 
small  aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellows.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every  one 
of  your  body  should  be  compelled  to  attend  and 
vote,  the  Crown  might  have  some  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that 
attendance  shall  be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be?  All  the 
prisoner’s  relations  and  friends  will  be  in  their 
places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  nature  and  the 
fear  of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away 
many  who,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced 
by  conscience  ami  honour  to  vote  against  him. 
The  new  system  which  you  propose  would  there¬ 
fore  evidently  be  unfair  to  the  Crown;  and  you 
do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
old  system  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to 
yourselves.  We  may  confidently  affirm  that, 
even  under  a  government  less  just  and  merciful 
than  that  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear  from  any 
set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  try  him.  Ilow  stands  the 
fact?  In  what  single  case  1ms  a  guiltless  head 
fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this  packed  jury?  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  squires, 
merchants,  lawyers,  surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans, 
ploughmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to 
heaven.  But  what  single  member  of  your  House, 
in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  suffered  death  un¬ 
justly  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  ?  Hundreds  of  the  common  people  were 
sent  to  the  gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Rye 
House  Riot  and  the  Western  Insurrection  One 
peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord  Bela  mere,  was 
brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward;  arid  he  was  acquitted. 
But.  it  is  said,  the  evidence  against  him  was 
legally  insufficient.  Be  it  so.  So  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  Sidney,  against  Cornish,  against 
Alice  Lisle;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord 
Delamerewas  brought  were  selected  with  shame¬ 
less  unfairness  by  King  James  and  by  Jeffreys. 
Be  it  so.  But  this  only  proves  that,  under  the  j 
Worst  possible  King,  and  under  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  High  Steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a 
better  chance  for  life  than  a  commoner  who  puts 
himself  on  his  country.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
under  the  mild  government  which  we  now  pos¬ 
sess,  feel  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as  little 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  government ! 
But  it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attacked 
at  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.  We 
cannot  consent  at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  re¬ 
straints  which  have,  it  may  well  be  feared, 
already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their 
country.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked 


of  us  is  that  we  will  consent  to  transfer  u  cer¬ 
tain  power  from  their  Majesties  to  youi  Lord- 
ships.  Our  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  out 
opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  much 
power,  and  your  Lordships  have  quite  power 
enough.” 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious, 
and  not  without  real  force,  failed  to  convince  ‘he 
Upper  House.  The  Lords  insisted  that  every 
peer  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  Trier.  The 
Commons  were  with  difficult}'  induced  to  con¬ 
sent  that  the  number  of  Triers  should  never  be 
less  than  thirty-six,  and  positively  refused  *o 
make  any  further  concession.  The  bill  was 
therefore  suffered  to  drop  * 

It  is  certain  that  those  who  in  the  conference 
on  this  bill  represented  the  Commons,  did  not 
exaggerate  the  dangers  to  which  the  government 
was  exposed.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Couvt 
which  was  to  try  peers  for  treason  was  under 
discussion,  a  treason  planned  witli  rare  skill  by 
a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains  that  the  great  crime 
which  he  had  committed  was  constantly  present 
to  his  thoughts,  ami  that  he  lived  only  for  the 
purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation.  Not  only 
had  he  been  himself  converted ;  he  had  also 
converted  the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the 
Churchills  had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  litr 
to  tly  from  her  father’s  palace.  In  1691,  they, 
with  as  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  copy  out 
and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern 
for  his  misfortunes  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone 
for  her  breach  of  duty.f  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  old 
master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without  the 
help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by  the 
votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons  and 
by  the  support  of  the  English  army.  We  are 
not  fully  informed  as  to  all  the  details  of  his 
plan:  but  the  outline  is  knowr  to  us  from  a 
most  interesting  paper  written  by  James,  of 
which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
another  among  the  archives  of  the  French  Fo¬ 
reign  Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded 
the  Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had 
never  been  a  hearty  friendship  between  the  na¬ 
tions.  They  were  indeed  near  of  kin  to  each 
other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one  wide¬ 
spread  language.  Both  boasted  of  their  politi 
cal  freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the  re¬ 
formed  faith.  Both  were  threatened  by  the  same 
enemy,  and  would  be  safe  only  while  they  were 
united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  would  probably  have  loved 
each  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects, 
resembled  each  other  less.  They  were  the  two 
great  commercial  nations,  the  two  great  mari¬ 
time  nations.  In  every  sea  their  ffiigs  were 
found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  tne  Medi¬ 
terranean,  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  Every  where  the  merchant 
of  London  and  the  merchant  of  Amsterdam  were 
trying  to  forestall  each  other  and  to  undersell 


*  The  history  of  this  hill  is  to  be  collected  from  the  bill 
itself,  which  is  among  the  Archives  of  the  Upper  House, 
from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  during  November 
and  December  1690,  and  January  1691;  particularly  from 
the  Commons’  Journals  of  December  11,  and  January  13 


and  25,  and  the  Lords’  Journals  of  Januury  20  and  28.  Sea 
also  0  rey’s  Debates.  j 

f  The  letter,  dated  December  1,  1691,  is  in  th  t 

James,  ii.  477. 
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each  other.  In  Europe  the  contest  was  not  san¬ 
guinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous  countries, 
where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  com¬ 
petitors  had  met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burn¬ 
ing  with  animosity,  armed  for  battle,  each  sus¬ 
pecting  the  other  of  hostile  designs  and  each 
resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
violent  and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated.  What  had  been  done  in  those  distant 
regions  could  seldom  be  exactly  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  dis¬ 
torted  by  vague  report  and  by  national  prejur 
dice.  Here  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the 
English  were  always  blameless,  and  that  every 
quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  avarice  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.  Lamentable  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were 
repeatedly  brought  on  our  stage.  The  English¬ 
men  were  all  saints  and  heroes  ;  the  Dutchmen 
all  fiends  in  human  shape,  lying,  robbing,  ra¬ 
vishing,  murdering,  torturing.  The  angry  pas¬ 
sions  which  these  pieces  indicated  had  more  than 
once  found  vent  in  war.  Thrice  in  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation  the  two  nations  had  contend¬ 
ed,  with  equal  courage  and  with  various  fortune, 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  Ocean.  The 
tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had  reconciled  Tories  to 
Whigs  and  Churchmen  to  Nonconformists,  had 
also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  Dutch.  While 
our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  de¬ 
liverance,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the 
great  humiliation  of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  old 
feeling  had  revived.  Though  England  and  Hoi- 
Hand  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
they  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  affection.  Once,  just  after  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  our  countrymen  had  seemed 
disposed  to  be  just :  but  a  violent  reaction 
speedily  followed.  Tqrrington,  who  deserved  to 
be  shot,  became  a  popular  favourite :  and  the 
allies  whom  he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were 
accused  of  persecuting  him  without  a  cause. 
The  partiality  shown  by  the  King  to  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  youth  was  the  favourite  theme  of 
the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative  posts 
in  his  household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by 
Dutchmen :  the  House  of  Lords  was  fast  filling 
with  Dutchmen:  the  finest  manors  of  the  Crown 
wore  given  to  Dutchmen:  the  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  ob¬ 
trusively  his  laudable  fondness  for  his  native 
country,  and  to  remunerate  his  earlv  friends 
somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly  true 
But  it  will  not  he  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any 
important  occasion  during  his  whole  reign  he 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  our  island  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  Provinces  The  English, 
however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of 
jealousy  which  made  them  quite  incapable  of 
listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of 
those  fits  came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong 
in  all  classes,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 


*  Burnet,  ii.  85 ;  and  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  See  also  a 
memorial  signed  by  Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligence 
furnished  by  Ferguson,  among  the  extracts  from  the  tf  airne 
Papers,  printed  by  Macpherson.  It  bears  dote  October  1691. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,”  says  Holmes,  is  mortally  hated 


Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined 
to  avail  himself  for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured 
James  and  James’s  adherents,  of  effecting  a 
restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses  was 
such  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  induced 
by  skilful  management  to  present  a  joint  ad¬ 
dress  requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  their  Majesties. 
Marlborough  undertook  to  move  such  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Lords;  and  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  finding  some  gentleman  of  great 
weight  to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the  Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could 
William  do?  Would  he  yield?  Woula  he  dis¬ 
card  all  his  dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most  trusty 
friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
he  would  make  so  painful,  so  humiliating  a  con¬ 
cession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  be  a 
rupture  between  him  and  the  Parliament;  and 
the  Parliament  would  be  backed  by  the  people. 
Even  a  King  reigning  by  a  hereditary  title 
might  well  shrink  from  such  a  contest  with  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  to  a  King  whose 
title  rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  such  a  contest  must  almost  necessarily 
be  fatal.  The  last  hope  of  William  would  be  iu 
the  army.  The  army  Marlborough  undertook 
to  manage;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  what 
he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His 
courage,  his  abilities,  his  noble  and  winning 
manners,  the  splendid  success  which  had  attend¬ 
ed  him  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  been 
in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  sor¬ 
did  vices,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms. 
They  were  proud  of  having  one  countryman 
who  had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  op¬ 
portunity  to  vie  with  the  ablest  Marshal  of 
France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked 
by  the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  na¬ 
tion  generally.  Had  Marlborough,  therefore, 
after  securing  the  co-operation_of  some  distin¬ 
guished  officers,  presented  himself  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  moment  to  those  regiments  which  he  had 
led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and'  in'  Ireland,  had 
he  called  on  them  to  rally  round  him,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Parliament,  and  to  drive  out  the  aliens, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  call 
would  have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  James  or  of  his  descendants,  this 
scheme  promised  the  fairest.  That  national 
pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  which 
had  hitherto  been  on  William’s  side,  would  now 
be  turned  against  him.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
who  would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to 
prevent  a  French  arm}7  from  imposing  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  English,  would  have  felt  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from  driving 
out  the  Dutch.  Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely, 
without  renouncing  their  old  doctrines,  support 
a  prince  who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with 
the  general  wish  of  his  people  signified  to  him 
by  his  Parliament.  The  plot  looked  well. .  An 
active  canvass  was  made.  Many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect 


hy  the  English.  They  see  very  fairly  that  he  hath  no  lov« 
for  them;  neither  doth  he  confide  in  them,  but  all  in  hia 

Dutch . It’s  not  doubted  but  the  Parliament 

will  not  be  for  foreigners  to  ride  them  with  a  caveson.” 
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that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to 
vote  against  the  foreigners.  Marlborough  was 
indefatigable  in  inflaming  the  discontents  of  the 
army.  His  house  was  constantly  filled  with 
officers  who  heated  each  other  into  fury  by 
talking  against  the  Dutch.  But,  before  the 
preparations  were  complete,  a  strange  suspicion 
rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Jacobites. 
That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful  scheme 
wished  to  pull  down  the  existing  government 
there  could  be  little  doubt.  But  was  it  quite 
certain  what  government  he  meant  to  set  up? 
Might  he  not  depose  William  without  restoring 
James  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  man  so  wise, 
so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  meditat¬ 
ing  a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  been 
thought  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great 
Italian  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  such 
as  Borgia  would  have  envied,  such  as  Machiavel 
would  have  extolled  to  the  skies?  What  if  this 
consummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings?  What  if,  when  he  found  himself 
commander  of  the  army  and  protector  of  the 
Parliament,  he  should  proclaim  Queen  Anne? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary  and  harassed 
nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  settle¬ 
ment?  James  was  unpopular  because  he  was 
a  Papist  influenced  by  Popish  priests.  William 
was  unpopular  because  he  was  a  foreigner 
attached  to  foreign  favourites.  Anne  was  at 
cnce  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman.  Under 
her  government  the  country  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by 
Dutchmen.  That  Marlborough  had  the  strong¬ 
est  motives  for  placing  her  on  the  throne  was 
evident.  He  could  never,  in  the  court  of  her 
father,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal, 
whose  services  were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In 
her  court  the  husband  of  her  adored  friend 
would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal  and  Charles 
Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Childe- 
berts.  He  would  be  the  chief  di?ector  of  the 
civil  and  military  government.  He  wou'd  wield 
the  whole  power  of  England.  He  would  hold 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Great  kings  and  com¬ 
monwealths  would  bid  against  each  other  for 
his  favour,  and  exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the 
vain  hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  was,  therefore,  that,  if  he  had  the 
English  crown  in  his  hands,  he  would  put  it  on 
the  head  of  the  Princess.  What  evidence  there 
was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known : 
but  it  is  certain  that  something  took  place  which 
convinced  some  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
the  exiled  family  that  be  was  meditating  a 
second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the  feat  which 
he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They  were 
afraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James 
would  bo  more  hopeless  than  ever.  So  fully 
were  they  persuaded  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
accomplice,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme 
tn  Portland. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  pro¬ 
voked  by  this  intelligence  to  a  degree  very 
unusual  with  him.  In  general  he  was  indulgent, 
nay,  wilfully  blind  to  the  baseness  of  the 
English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He 
suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his 
servants  were  in  correspondence  with  his  com¬ 
petitor;  and  yet  he  did  not  punish  them,  did 

Vot.  IV.  * 


not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown  on  them. 
He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole  of 
that  breed  of  public  men  which  the  Restoration 
had  formed  and  had  bequeathed  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  knew  them  too  well  to  complain  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity, 
consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  ut¬ 
most  that  he  expected  from  them  was  that  they 
would  serve  him  as  far  as  they  could  serve  him 
without  serious  danger  to  themselves.  If  he 
learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and 
enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trying  to 
make  for  themselves  at  Saint  Germains  an  inte¬ 
rest  which  might  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  event 
of  a  counterrevolution,  he  was  more  inclined  to 
bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commendation 
which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  unjust  steward  than  to  call  them  to 
a  severe  account.  But  the  crime  of  Marlborough 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.  His  treason  was 
not  that  of  a  fainthearted  man  desirous  to  keep 
a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event,  but 
that  of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound 
policy  and  measureless  ambition.  William  was 
not  prone  to  fear  ;  but,  if  there  was  any  thing 
on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marlborough. 
To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible:  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had' 
been  made  kuown  to  the  government  would 
never  have  consented  to  appear  against  him  in 
the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him  to  retain 
high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January 
the  Queen  had  a  painful  explanation  with  the 
Princess  Anne.  Early  the  next  morning  Marl¬ 
borough  was  informed  that  their  Majesties  had 
no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal 
presence.  He  had  been  loaded  with  honours, 
and  with  what  he  loved  better,  riches.  All  was 
at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known 
to  very  few.  Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  of  information,  believed  that  the 
corruption  and  extortion  of  which  Marlborough 
was  notoriously  guilty  had  roused  the  royal 
indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only 
tell  the  States  General  that  six  different  stories 
were  spread  abroad  by  Marlborough’s  enemies. 
Some  said  that  he  had  indiscreetly  suffered  an 
important  military  secret  to  escape  him ;  some 
that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their 
Majesties  ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill  offices 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  ;  some 
that  he  had  been  forming  cabals  in  the  army ; 
some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  unauthorised 
correspondence  with  the  Danish  government 
about  the  general  politics  of  Europe;  and  some 
that  he  had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of 
the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.*  His  friends 
contradicted  every  one  of  these  stories,  and 
affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his 
countrymen,  and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  machinations  of  Portland,  whom  he  was 
known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he  had  not  very 
politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The 
mystery,  which  from  the  first  overhung  the 


*  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Jan.  24;  IIop  to  States  General,  Jan. 
22,  (Feb.  1,  1691-2;)  Baden  to  Btatos  General,  Feb.  16-26. 
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Btorv  of  Marlborough’s  disgrace,  was  darkened 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  by  the  shameless 
mendacity  of  his  widow.  The  concise  narra¬ 
tive  of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes 
it  clear,  not  only  why  Marlborough,  was  dis¬ 
graced,  but  also  how  several  of  the  reports 
about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  originated.* 
Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no 
reason  for  exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative 
by  dismissing  his  servant,  Anne  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  her 
to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been  guilty 
of  a  foul  treason  was  a-  fit  inmate  of  the  palace. 
Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still 
retained  her  post  and  her  apartments  at  White¬ 
hall.  Her  husband  still  resided  with  her ;  and 
still  the  King  and  Queen  gave  no  sign  of  dis¬ 
pleasure.  At  length  the  haughty  and  vindic¬ 
tive  Countess,  emboldened  by  their  .patience, 
determined  to  brave  them  face  to  face,  and  ac¬ 
companied  her  mistress  one  evening  to  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would 
indeed  have  expressed  her  indignation  before 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  card  tables, 
had  she  not  remembered  that  her  sister  was  in 
a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar  indul¬ 
gence.  Nothing  was  said  that  night:  but  on 
.  the  following  day  a  letter  from  the  Queen  was 
delivered  to  the  Princess.  Mary  declared  that 
she  was  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  a  sister  whom 
she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could  easily  pass 
'over  any  ordinary  fault;  but  this  was  a  serious 
matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed. 
While  she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would 
live  there.  Was  it  proper  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  should  be  suffered  to  make  the  palace 
of  his  injured  master  his  home?  Yet  so  un¬ 
willing  was  II is  Majesty  to  deal  severely  with 
the  worst  offenders,  that  even  this  had  been 
borne,  and  might  have  been  borne  longer,  had 
not  Anne  brought  the  Countess  to  defy  the  King 
and  Queen  in  their  own  presence  chamber.  “  It 
was  unkind,”  Mary  wrote,  “in  a  sister:  it 


*  The  words  of  James  are  these;  they  were  written  in 
November,  1692 : — 

“  Mes  amis,  l’ann£e  pass£e,  avoient  dessein  de  me  rap- 
peler  par  le  Parlement.  La  mania  6toit  concertee ;  et 
Milord  Churchill  devoit  proposer  dans  le  Parlement  de 
ehasser  tous  les  etrangers  tant  des  conseils  et  de  l'armee 
que  du  royaum^e.  Si  le  Priuce  d’Orange  avoit  conseuti  k 
cetfce  proposition,  ils  l’auroient  eu  entre  leurs  mains.  S’il 
l’avoit  refus6e,  il  auroit  faitd6clarer  le  Pnrlemeut  contre 
lui;  et  en  meme  temps  Milord  Churchill  devoit  se  de¬ 
clarer  avec  l’armee  pour  le  Parlement;  et  la  fiotte  devoit 
faire  de  meme;  et  l’on  devoit  me  rappeler.  L’on  avoit 
dejk  commence  d’agir  dans  ce  projet ;  et  on  avoit  gagne 
in  gros  parti,  quand  quelques  fiddles  sujets  indiscrcts, 
croyant  me  servir,  et  s’imaginant  que  ce  que  Milord 
Churchill  faisoit  n’etoit  pas  pour  moi,  mais  pour  la  Prin- 
cesse  de  Danemarck,  eurent  Pimprudence  de  decouvrir  le 
tout  k  Benthing,  et  d6tourn&rent  ainsl  le  coup.” 

A  translation  of  this  mo6t  remarkable  passage,  which 
at  once  solves  many  interesting  and  perplexing  problems, 
was  published  eighty  years  ago  by  Macpherson.  But, 
strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never,  as  far 
us  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer  of  Marl¬ 
borough. 

The  narrative  of  James  requires  no  confirmation;  but 
it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584. 
“  Marleburrough,”  Burnet  wrote  in  September,  1693,  “  set 
himself  to  decry  the  King’s  conduct,  and  to  lessen  him  in 
all  his  discourses,  and  to  possess  the  English  with  an 
aversion  to  the  Dutch,  who,  as  he  pretended,  had  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  King’s  favour  and  confidence  than 
they,” — the  English,  I  suppose, — u  had.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  the  English,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other 
nations,  and  to  overvalue  themselves,  were  easily  enough 
inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  be  the  universal  subject  of  dis¬ 
course,  and  was'  the  constant  entertainment  at  Marlebur- 
rough’s,  where  there  was  a  constant  randivc’ia  of  the 
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would  have  been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I 
need  not  say  that  I  have  more  to  claim.”  The 
Princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
culpate  or  excuse  Marlborough,  but.  expressed 
a  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innocent, 
and  implored  the  Queen  not  to  insist  on  so 
heartrending  a  separation.  “  There  is  no 
misery,”  Anne  wrote,  “that  I  cannot  resolve 
to  suffer  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  parting 
from  her.” 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester, 
and  implored  him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  to  be  her  advocate  there.  Roches¬ 
ter  declined  the  office  of  messenger,  and,  though 
he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kins¬ 
women,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  tho 
cause  of  the  Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen 
with  extreme  uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion 
exercised  over  his  younger  niece  by  that  unprin¬ 
cipled  pair.  Anne’s  expostulation  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  by  a  servant.  The  only  reply  was 
a  message  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset, 
commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave  the 
palace.  Mrs.  Morley  would  not  be  separated 
from  Mrs.  Freeman.  As  to  Mr.  Morley,  all 
places  where  he  could  have  his  three  courses 
and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  The 
Princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  retired 
to  Sion  House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames.  In  London  she  occupied  Berkeley 
House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  situ 
now  covered  by  Devonshire  House. f  Her  in¬ 
come  was  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament:  but 
no  punishment  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her  was  spared.  Her 
guard  of  honour  was  taken  away.  The  foreign 
minister  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  she  went 
to  Bath  the  Secretary  ot  State  wrote  to  request 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with 
the  ceremonial  with  which  royal  visitors  were 
usually  welcomed  When  she  attended  divine 
service  at  Saint  James’s  Church  she  found  that 
the  rector  had  been  forbidden  ‘to  show  her  the 


English  officers.”  About  the  dismission  of  Marlborough, 
liurnet  wrote  at  the  same  Chile :  ••  The  King  said  to  myself 
upon  it,  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  made  his  peace  with  King  James,  and  was  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  France.  It  is  certain  he  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army,  and  the 
nation  against  the  Dutch.” 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain  taie,  told  while  the 
facts  were  recent,  with  the  shuffling  narrative  which  Bur¬ 
net  prepared  for  the  public  eye  many  years  later,  when 
Marlborough  was  closely  united  to  the  Whigs,  and  was 
rendering  great  and  splendid  services  to  the  country. 
Burnet,  ii.  90. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  Vindication,  had 
the  effrontery  to  declare  that  she  could  never  learn  what 
cause  the  King  assigned  for  his  displeasure.”  She  sug¬ 
gests  that  Young’s  forgery  may  have  been  the  cause.  Now 
she  must  have  known  that  Young’s  forgery  was  not  com¬ 
mitted  till  some  months  after  her  husband’s  disgrace.  She 
was  indeed  lamentably  deficient  in  memory,  a  faculty 
which  is  proverbially  said  to  be  necessary  to  .persons  of 
the  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  own  volume  con¬ 
victs  ker  of  falsehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mary  to 
Anne,  in  which  Mary  says,  “I  need  not  repeat  the  cause 
my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  the  King  to  do  what  he 
has  done.”  These  words  plainly  imply  that  Anne  bad 
been  apprised  of  the  cause.  If  she  had  net  been  apprised 
of  the  cause,  would  she  not  have  said  so  in  her  answer? 
Hut  we  have  her  answer;  and  it  contains  not  a  word  on 
the  subject.  She  was  then  apprised  of  the  cause ;  and  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a  secret  from  her  adored 
Mrs.  Freeman  ? 

t  My  account  of  these  transactions  I  have  been  forced  to 
take  from  the  narrative  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a 
narrative  which  is  to  be  read  with  constant  suspicion,  ex¬ 
cept  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  relates  some  instance 
of  her  own  malignity  and  insolence. 
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customary  marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from 
his  pulpit,  anil  to  semi  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be 
laid  on  her  cushion.  Even  the  bellman  of  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely,  was  ordered 
not  to  chaunt  her  praises  iu.  his  doggrel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.* 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear;  but  it 
is  not  equally  clear  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  in  the  right.  They  should  have  either 
dissembled  their  displeasure,  or  openly  declared 
the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  let 
every  body  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let 
scarcely  any  body  know  the  provocation.  They 
should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence 
of  information  about  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  the 
public  is  naturally  inclined  to  side  with  the 
weaker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is  likely 
to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister  is,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a 
sister.  They  should  have  remembered,  too, 
that  they  were  exposing  to  attack  what  was 
unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable  part  of 
Mary’s  character.  A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity 
between  her  and  her  father.  Her  detractors 
pronounced  her  utterly  destitute  of  natural 
affection  ;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when  they 
spoke  of  the  way  iu  which  6he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced 
to  speak  in  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone. 
Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  she  should  a  second  time  appear  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She  was 
now  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons 
who  were  nearest  to  her  in  blood.  Many  who 
thought  that  her  conduct  towards  her  parent 
was  just  lied  by  the  extreme  danger  which  had 
threatened  her  country  and  her  religion,  were 
unable  to  defend  her  conduct  towards  her  sister. 
While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  iu  this 
matter  of  nothing  worse  than  imprudence,  was 
regarded  by  the  world  as  an  oppressor,  Anne, 
who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties 
enabled  her  to  be,  assumed  the  interesting 
character  of  a  meek,  resigned  sufferer.  In 
those  private  letters,  indeed,  to  which  the  name 
of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  Princess  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style 
of  a  fish  woman,  railed  savagely  at  the  whole 
Dutch  nation,  and  called  her  brother  in  law 
sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes  the  monster, 
sometimes  Caliban,  j*  But  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  language  and  saw  nothing  of  her 
deportment  but  what  was  decorous  and  submis¬ 
sive.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
rancorous  and  coarseminded  Countess  gave  the 
tone  to  Her  Highness’s  confidential  correspon¬ 
dence,  while  the  graceful,  serene  and  politic 
Earl  was  suffered  to  prescribe  the  course 
which  was  to  be  taken  before  the  public  eye. 
During  a  short  time  the  Queen  was  generally 
blamed.  But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and 
manners  was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months 
she  regained  the  popularity  which  she  had 

lost.J  .  . 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  lor 
Marlborough  that,  just  at  the  very  time  when 


all  London  was  talking  about  his  disgrace,  and 
trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  King’s  sud¬ 
den  anger  against  ope  who  had  always. seemed 
to  be  a  favourite,  an  accusation  of  treason  was 
brouabt  by  William  Fuller  against  many  per¬ 
sons  of  high  consideration,  was  strictly  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  was  proved  to  be  false  and  mali¬ 
cious.  The  consequence  was  that  the  public, 
which  rarely  discriminates  nicely,  could  not,  at 
that  moment,  be  easily  brought  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  any  Jacobite  conspiracy. 

That  Fuller’s  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the 
Topish  plot  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  historians 
than  of  Fuller,  who  did  all  that  man  could  do 
to  secure  an  eminent  place  among  villains. 
Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have 
observed  that  depravity  has  its  temporary 
modes,  which  come  in  and  go  out  like  modes 
of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before 
the  year  1078  invented  and  related  on  oath  a 
circumstantial  history,  altogether  fictitious,  of 
a  treasonable  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  important  by  destroying  men  who  had 
given  him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year 
1078  this  execrable  crime  became  the  fashion, 
and  continued  to  be  so  during  the  twenty  years 
which  followed.  I’reachers  designated  it  as  our 
peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied  that  it 
would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judg¬ 
ment.  Legislators  proposed  new  punishments 
of  terrible  severity  for  this  new  atrocity.^  It 
was  not  however  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
those  punishments.  The  fashion  changed  ;  and 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has 
perhaps  not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  wickedness. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Oates  was  the 
founder  of  a  school.  His  success  proved  that 
no  romance  is  too  wild  to  be  received  with  faith 
by  understandings  which  fear  and  hatred  have 
disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous:  but 
they  were  well  timed:  he  spoke  to  ft  people 
made  credulous  by  their  passions  ;  and  thus,  by 
impudent  and  cruel  lying,  lie  raised  himself  in 
a  week  from  beggary  and  obscurity,  to  luxury, 
renown  and  power.  He  had  once  eked  out  the 
small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing 
the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.  ||  He 
was  now  lodged  in  a  palace  :  he  was  followed 
by  admiring  crowds  :  he  had  at  his  mercy  the 
estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts.  A 
crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.  It 
seemed  that  much  more  might  he  got,  and  that 
much  less  was  risked,  by  testifying  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing  on  the  high¬ 
way  or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the 
Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles, 
made  haste  to  transfer  their  industry  to  at 
employment  at  once  more  profitable  and  less 
perilous  than  any  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manu¬ 
facture.  Then,  during  seven  years,  Whig  plots 
were  the  only  plots  which  paid.  After  the 
Revolution  Jacobite  plots  came  in:  but  the 


*  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication;  Dart- 
nouth'8  Note  on  Burnet,  ii.  92;  Verges  of  the  Night  Bell- 
nan  of  Piccadilly  and  my  Lord  Nottingham  s  Order  there- 
inon,  1691.  There  is  a  hitter  lampoon  on  Lady  Marl- 
>orou«h  of  the  same  date,  entitled  Ihe  Universal  Health, 
i  true  Union  to  the  Queen  and  Princess. 

tit  must  not  be  supposed  that  Anne  was  a  reader  of 
ihakspeare.  She  had,  no  doubt,  often  seen  the  Enchanted 


Island.  That  miserable  rifacimento  of  the  Tempest  waj 
then  a  favourite  with  the  town,  on  account  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  decorations. 

J  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 

a  The  history  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  legislate  on  thia 
subject  may  be  studied  in  the  Commons’  Journals  of 
1692-3. 
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public  had  become  cautious  ;  and  though  the 
new  false  witnesses  were  in  no  respect  less 
artful  than  their  predecessors,  they  found  much 
less  encouragement.  The  history  of  the  first 
great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  aban¬ 
doned  race  of  men  well  deserves  to  be  circum¬ 
stantially  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fuller  had  rendered  to  the  government  ser¬ 
vice  such  as  the  best  governments  sometimes 
require,  and  such  as  none  but  the  worst  men 
ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with 
money  and  with  contempt.  Their  liberality 
enabled  him  to  live  during  some  months  like  a 
line  gentleman.  He  called  himself  a  Colonel, 
hired  servants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  live¬ 
ries,  bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  showed  his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by 
a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas,  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  palace  and  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theatre. 
He  even  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  favourite  of 
royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William  could 
not  live  without  him,  followed  His  Majesty  first 
to  Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes 
at  the  Hague.  Fuller  afterwards  boasted  that, 
at  the  Hague,  he  appeared  with  a  retinue  fit  for 
an  ambassador,  that  he  gave  ten  guineas  a  week 
foi  an  apartment,  and  that  the  worst  waistcoat 
which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver 
stuff  at  forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion, 
of  course,  brought  him  to  poverty.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England  he  took  refuge  from  the 
bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying  within  the 
verge  of  Whitehall.  His  fortunes  were  despe¬ 
rate;  he  owed  great  sums:  on  the  government 
he  had  no  claim  :  his  past  services  had  been 
overpaid:  no  future  service  was  to  be  expected 
from  him:  having  appeared  in  the  witness  box 
as  evidence  for  the  Crown,  he  could  no  longer 
be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites  ;  and  by 
all  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  men  are  open  to  the  worst 
temptations,  he  fell  in  with  the  worst  of  tempters, 
in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  human  shape.  Oates 
had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon,  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he 
was  still  unsatisfied.  He  complained  that  he 
had  now  less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  In 
the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  allowed 
three  times  as  much,  had  been  sumptuously 
lodged  in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate  and 
had  been  clothed  in  silk.  He  clamoured  for  an 
increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay,  he  was  even  im¬ 
pudent  enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so 
many  mitres  were  distributed,  he  could  not  get 
a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  living.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions. 
He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lobbies 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen 
and  heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his 
uneven  legs  would  carry  him,  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster  Hall,  puffing  with  haste 
and  self  importance,  chattering  about  what  he 
had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling,  in  the 
style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  states¬ 
men  and  divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing 
him  ill  offices  at  Court,  and  keeping  him  back 


from  a  bishopric.  When  he  found  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established  Church, 
he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  re¬ 
ceived  him  very  coldly  ;  but  he  gave  such  touch¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  wonderful  work  of  grace 
which  had  been  wrought  in  his  soul,  and  vowed 
so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the  holy  angels, 
to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well  meaning 
people  to  think  him  altogether  insincere.  He 
mourned,  he  said,  like  a  turtle.  On  one  Lord’s 
day  he  thought  he  should  have  died  of  grief  at 
being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the  saints. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion  :  but 
before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends 
they  discovered  his  true  character,  and  solemnly 
cast  him  out  as  a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  leading  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same  trea¬ 
chery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effrontery, 
the  same  black  malice  which  had  many  years 
before  wrought  the  destruction  of  more  cele¬ 
brated  victims.  Those  who  had  lately  been 
edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  that  revenge  was  God’s  own  sweet 
morsel,  that  the  wretches  who  had  excommuni¬ 
cated  him  should  be  ruined,  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  fly  their  country,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  designs  were 
at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have 
left  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
man,  but  which  makes  no  perceptible  addition 
to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Oates.*  Through  all 
changes,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small 
knot  of  hotheaded  and  foulmouthed  agitators, 
who,  abhorred  and  despised  by  every  respectable 
Whig,  yet  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  thought 
themselves  injured  because  they  were  not  re¬ 
warded  for  scurrility  and  slander  with  the  best 
places  under  the  Crown 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal 
point  of  political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken 
a  house  within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall.  To 
this  house  Fuller,  who  lived  hard  by,  found  ad¬ 
mission.  The  evil  work  which  had  been  begun 
in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  the 
conversation  of  Oates.  The  Salamanca  Doctor 
was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer  formidable  ;  but 
he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage  malignity 
which  he  felt  towards  all  whom  he  considered  as 
his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere  monkey  like 
restlessness  and  love  of  mischief,  to  do,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others,  what  he  could  no 
longer  do  in  person.  In  Fuller  he  had  found 
the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue  and  the  un¬ 
abashed  front  which  are  the  first  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship, 
if  that  word  may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  between 
the  pair.  Oates  opened  his  house  and  even  his 
purse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran  sinner,  both  di¬ 
rectly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  dependents, 
intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man 
so  important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and 
that  these  were  times  when  a  young  fellow  who 
would  stick  at  nothing  and  fear  nobody  might 
do  wonders.  The  Revolution, — such  was  the 
language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his  para- 


*  North’s  Examon;  Ward’s  London  Spy;  Crosby’s Enj? 
lish  Baptists,  vol.  iii.  chap.  2. 
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s;tes, — had  produced  little  good.  The  brisk 
boys  of  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompensed 
according  to  their  merits.  Even  the  Doctor, 
such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men,  was  looked  on 
coldly  at  the  new  Court.  Tory  rogues  sate  at 
the  council  board,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
ro^al  closet.  It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring 
their  necks  to  the  block.  Above  all,  it  would 
be  delightful  to  see  Nottingham’s  long  solemn 
face  on  Tower  Hill.  For  the  hatred  with  which 
these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no 
tounds,  and  was  probably  excited  less  by  his 
political  opinions,  in  which  there  was  doubtless 
much  to  condemn,  than  by  his  moral  character, 
in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will  detect  little 
that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation  Oates, 
with  the  authority  which  experience  and  success 
entitle  a  preceptor  to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a 
lecture  on  the  art  of  bearing  false  witness, 
“bou  ought,”  he  said,  with  many  oaths  ami 
curses,  “  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out 
of  what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Germains. 
Never  was  there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot. 
But  you  are  a  fool :  you  are  a  coxcomb :  I 
could  beat  you:  I  would  not  have  done  so.  I 
used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I 
called  Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face.  I  made 
King,  Ministers,  Lords,  Commons,  afraid  of  me. 
But  you  young  men  have  no  spirit.”  Fuller 
was  greatly  edified  by  these  exhortations.  It 
was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
swearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to 
show  himself  so  often  at  coffee-houses  in  the 
company  of  Titus.  ■*  The  Doctor,”  said  one  of 
the  gang,  “  is  an  excellent  person,  and  has  done 
great  things  in  his  time  :  but  many  people  are 
prejudiced  against  him ;  and,  if  you  are  really 
going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen 
with  him  the  better.”  Fuller  accordingly  ceased 
to  frequent  Oates’s  house,  but  still  continued  to 
receivehis  great  master’s  instructionsin  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  hav6 
taken  up  the  trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he 
could  no  longer  support  himself  by  begging  or 
swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on  the  charity 
of  the  Queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by 
pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sid¬ 
ney.  He  wheedled  Tillotson  out  of  some  money, 
and  requited  the  good  Archbishop’s  kindness  by 
passing  himself  off  as  His  Grace’s  favourite 
nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these 
shifts  were  exhausted.  After  lying  in  several 
spunging  houses,  Fuller  was  at  length  lodged 
in  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  and  he  now  thought 
it  time  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered  a 
plot.* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and 
Portland  :  but  both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  lying.  What  he  said  was, 
however,  reported  to  the  King,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and 
the  informant  with  cold  contempt.  All  that 
remained  was  to  try  whether  a  dame  could  be 
raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met,  Fuller  petitioned 
the  Commons  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
promised  to  make  wonderful  disclosures.  He 
was  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  ;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  romance. 


*  The  history  of  this  part  of  Fuller’s  life  I  have  taken 
from  his  own  narrative. 
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I  James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was 
first.  More  than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had 
signed  an  address  to  the  French  King,  implor¬ 
ing  him  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Fuller  declared 
that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted 
many  of  the  names  appended  to  it.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  made  severe  remarks  on  the  improbability 
of  the  story  and  on  the  character  of  the  witness. 
He  was,  they  said,  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  told  such  things 
as  could  scarcely  be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Fuller  audaciously  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  bring  proofs  which  would  satisfy  the 
most  incredulous.  He  was,  he  averred,  in  com¬ 
munication  with  some  agents  of  James.  Those 
persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
country.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive; 
for  they  were  in  possession  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  which  would  confound  the  guilty.  They 
held  back  only  because  they  saw  some  of  the 
traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal  person, 
and  were  afraid  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  men 
so  powerful  and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by 
asking  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  assuring  the 
Commons  that  he  would  lay  it  out  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  f  Had  his  impudent  request  been  granted 
he  would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  absconded  :  but  the  House  very 
wisely  insisted  on  seeing  his  witnesses  first. 
He  then  began  to  shuffle.  The  gentlemen  were 
on  the  Continent,  an  l  could  not  come  over  with¬ 
out  passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to 
him  :  but  he  complained  that  they  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  At  length  the  Commons,  fully  determined 
to  get  at  the  truth,  presented  an  address  re¬ 
questing  the  King  to  send  Fuller  a  blank  safe 
conduct  in  the  largest  terms.  J  The  safe  con¬ 
duct  was  sent.  Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  the  witnesses.  The  friends  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  accused  re¬ 
presented  strongly  that  the  House  ought  not  to 
separate  for  the  summer  without  coming  to  some 
decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  or¬ 
dered  to  attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and 
asserted,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Jacobites 
had  poisoned  him.  But  all  his  plans  were  con¬ 
founded  by  the  laudable  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  Committee 
was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain 
whether  he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where 
those  witnesses  resided.  The  members  who 
were  deputed  for  this  purpose  went  to  the  King’s 
Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering  under  a 
disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some 
emetic  which  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  them.  In  answer  to  their  questions 
he  said  that  two  of  his  witnesses,  Delaval  and 
Hayes,  were  in  England,  and  were  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  apothecary  in  Hol- 
born.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  houso 
which  he  had  indicated.  That  house  and  all 
the  neighbouring  houses  were  searched.  Dela¬ 
val  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found,  nor  had 
any  body  in  the  vicinity  ever  seen  such  men  or 
heard  of  them.  The  House,  therefore,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  just  before  Black  Rod 
knocked  at  the  door,  unanimously  resolved  that 

f  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  2  and  9,  1691;  Grey’s  De¬ 
bates. 

I  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  4, 1691-2;  Grey’s  Debates. 
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William  Fuller  was  a  client  and  a  false  accuser  ; 
that  he  had  insulted  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament;  thathe  had  calumniated  honourable 
men,  aud  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  he  might  he  prose¬ 
cuted  for  his  villany.*  He  was  consequently 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine,  imprison¬ 
ment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy 
of  his  two  favourite  models,  Hangerfield  and 
Oates.  He  had  the  impudence  to  persist,  year 
after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  King,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin 
him.  Delavql  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — 
had  been  instructed  by  James  in  person.  They 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  induced  Fuller 
to  pledge  his  word  for  their  appearance,  and 
had  then  absented  themselves,  aud  left  him  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  f  The  story  had  the  reception  which  it 
deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into  an  obscurity 
from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  intervals, 
again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

On  the  twenty -fourth  of  February,  1692, 
about  an  hour  after  the  Commons  had  voted 
Fuller  an  impostor,  they  were  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords.  The  King  thanked  the 
Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  informed 
them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  them¬ 
selves.  He  gave  his  assent  on  that  day  to  many 
bills,  public  and  private  :  but  when  the  title  of 
one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House 
without  a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House 
without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  declared,  according  to  the  ancient  form, 
that  the  King  and  the  Queen  would  consider  of 
the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William. 
They  have  been  pronounced  only  once  since  his 
death.  But  by  him  the  power  of  putting  a  Veto 
on  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  was  used  on  several  important 
occasions.  His  detractors  truly  asserted  that 
he  rejected  a  greater  number  of  important  bills 
than  all  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  put 
together,  and  most  absurdly  inferred  that  the 
sense  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  much  less 
respected  by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his 
grandfather.  A  judicious  student  of  history 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  why  Wil¬ 
liam  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative  to  which 
his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse,  and 
which  bis  successors  have  suffered  to  fall  into 
utter  desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because 
they  broke  laws  easily.  Charles  the  First  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  imme¬ 
diately  violated  every  clause  of  that  great 
statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  his  assent 
to  an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years  :  but 
when  he  died  the  country  had  been  near  four 
years  without  a  Parliament.  The  laws  which 
abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the 
laws  which  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test, 
were  passed  without  the  smallest  difficulty : 
but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the  Second  from 
re-establishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 


and  from  filling  the  Privy  Council,  the  public 
offices,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal 
corporations  with  persons  who  had  never  taken 
the  Test.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  King  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
withhold  his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which 
he  could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different. 
He  could  not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before 
him,  pa-m  an  Act  in  the  spring  and  violate  it  in 
the  summer.  He  had,  by  assenting  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  solemnly  renounced  the  dispensing 
power;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as 
well  as  by  conscience  and  honour,  from  break¬ 
ing  the  compact  under  which  he  held  his  crown. 
A  law  might  be  personally  offensive  to  him  ;  it 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  pernicious  to  his 
people  :  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it,  it  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  therefore 
a  motive,  which  preceding  Kings  had  not,  for 
pausing  before  he  passed  such  a  law.  They 
gave  their  word  readily,  because  they  had  no 
scruple  about  breaking  it.  He  gave  his  word 
slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely 
from  that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
was  not  precisely  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every 
royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
ministry:  and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  from 
the  party  which  predominates  in  the  two  Houses, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in  which  a 
Sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a 
bill  which  has  been  approved  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature.  Such  a  refusal  would  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  one  of  two  things,  that  the  Sove¬ 
reign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
ininistrjq  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  issue,  on  a 
question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority 
both  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On 
either  supposition  the  country  would  be  in  a 
most  critical  state,  in  a  state  which,  if  long  con¬ 
tinued,  must  end  in  a  revolution.  But  iu  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was 
uo  ministry.  The  heads  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  had  not  been  appointed  exclusively 
from  either  party..  Some  were  zealqus  Whigs, 
others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
that  the  King  should  exercise  his  highest  pre¬ 
rogatives  on  the  most  important  occasions  with¬ 
out  any  other  guidance  than  that  of  his  own 
judgment.  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated, 
not,  as  a  similar  refusal  would  now  indicate, 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was  in 
a  state  of  fearful  disorder,  but  merely  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as 
to  the  expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and,  ns  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  actually  did  exist,  at  a  time 
when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly,  but  on 
most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his 
Veto  for  the  first  time  have  never  yet  been  cor¬ 
rectly  stated.  A  well  meant  but  unskilful  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  complete  a  reform 

+  Fuller’s  Original  Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and 
others  to  his  greatest  Friends  in  England. 
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which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left  imperfect. 
That  great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  removing  the  judges,  but 
had  not  made  them  entirely  independent.  They 
were  remunerated  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by 
salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  King  had  no  con¬ 
trol:  but  the  salaries  he  had  full  power  to  re¬ 
duce  or  to  withhold.  That  William  had  ever 
abused  this  power  was  not  pretended:  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no  prince 
ought  to  possess;  and  this  was  the  sense  of 
both  Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in 
by  which  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year  was 
strictly  secured  to  each  of  the  twelve  judges. 
Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately  the 
salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary 
revenue.  No  such  proposition  would  now  be 
e.ntertained  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
the  royal  consent  previously  signified  by  a 
Privy  Councillor.  But  this  wholesome  rule 
had  not  then  been  established :  and  William 
could  defend  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Crown  only  by  putting  his  negative  on  the  bill. 
At  the  time  there  was,  as  far  as  can  now  be  as¬ 
certained,  no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libel¬ 
lers  were  almost  silent.  It  was  not  till  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  forgotten,  and 
till  nothing  but  its  title  was  remembered,  that 
William  was  accused  of  having  been  influenced 
by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of 
dependence.* 

The  Houses  broke  up  ;  and  the  King  prepared 
to  set  out  for  the  Continent.  Before  his  de¬ 
parture  he  made  some  changes  in  his  household 
and  in  several  departments  of  the  government  ; 
changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate  a  very 
decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  parties.  Rochester  was  sworn  of  the 
Council.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  earned  this 
mark  of  royal  favour  by  taking  the  Queen’s  side 
in  the  unhappy  dispute  between  her  and  her 
sister.  Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  by  Charles  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  moderate 
Tory:  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at  the  same 
board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by 
Sir  Edward  Seymour.  Many  Tory  country 
gentlemen,  who  had  looked  on  Seymour  as  their 
leader  in  the  war  against  placemen  and  Dutch¬ 
men,  were  moved  to  indignation  by  learning 
that'he  had  become  a  courtier.  They  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  that  he 
had  taken  the  oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he 
had  spoken  with  little  respect  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve  for  the  sake 
of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  in¬ 


terest.  It  was  strange  that  the  haughtiest  of 
human  beings  should  be  the  meanest,  that  on# 
who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing  on  earth  but 
himself  should  abase  himself  for  the  sake  of 
quarter  day.  About  such  reflections  he  troubled 
himself  very  little.  He  found,  however,  that 
there  was  one  disagreeable  circumst-  nee  con¬ 
nected  with  his  new  office.  At  the  Board  of 
Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  The  First  Lord,  Godolphin, 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm;  and  his  right  to  pre¬ 
cedence,  according  to  the  rules  of  ti  e  heralds, 
could  not  be  questioned.  But  every  body  knew 
who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners.  What 
was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place 
of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours? 
With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compro¬ 
mised.  Many  concessions  were,  made  to  Sir 
Edward’s  punctilious  pride.  He  was  sworn  of 
the  Council.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  King  took  him  by  the  band  and 
presented  him  to  the  Queen.  “I  bring  you,” 
said  William,  “  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my 
absence  be  a  valuable  friend.”  In  this  way  Sir 
Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and  flattered  that 
he  ceased,  to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  him¬ 
self  between  the  First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which 
the  name  of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also 
the  name  of  a  much  younger  politician,  who 
had  during  the  late  session  rajsed  himself  to 
high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Montague  This  appointment  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem 
Montague  now  stood  higher  than  their  veteran 
chiefs  Sacheverell  and  Littleton,  and  was  indeed 
second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had 
held  during  more  than  a  year,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Some 
months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he  had 
quitted  was  filled  up  ;  and  during  this  interval 
the  whole  business  which  had  ordinarily  been 
divided  between  two  Secretaries  of  State  was 
transacted  by  Nottingham.! 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress, 
events  had  taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
island  which  were  not,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  months,  known  in  the  best  informed  cir¬ 
cles  of  London,  but  which  gradually  obtained  a 
fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  never 
mentioned  without  horror. 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 


*  Burnet  (li.  86).  Burnet  had  evidently  forgotten  what 
tha  bill  contained.  Ralph  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what 
ae  had  learned  from  Burnet.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  subject  iu  any  of  the  numerous  Jacobite  lam- 
noons  of  that  day.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  pmesage  in 
S  pamphlet  which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  William  s 
rebm  and  which  is  entitled  The  Art  of  Governing  by  Par¬ 
ties*  The  writer  says,  “  We  still  want  an  Act  to  ascertain 
some  fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  judges;  and  there  was  a 
bill  since  the  Revolution,  past  both  Houses  of  I  arliament 
to  this  purpose:  but  whether  it  was  for  being  any  way 
defertive  or  otherwise  that  His  Majesty  refused  to  assent 
to  it,  I  cannot  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satis¬ 
fied  mo  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  hod!  con¬ 
sent  to  any  good  bill  of  this  nature  whenever  Us  offered. 
These  words  convinced  me  that  the  bill -was  open  to  some 
grave  objection  which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  and 
which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  original  parchment, 
endorsed  With  the  words  “Le  Roy  et  La  Koyne  .’avise- 


ront.”  And  it  was  clear  at  the  first  glance  what  the  ob- 
jection  was. 

There  is  a  hiatus  in  that  part  of  Narcissus  Luttrell’f 
Diary  which  relates  to  this  matter.  “The  King,”  he 
wrote,  “passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-four  private 
ones,  and  rejected  that  of  the - .” 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
such  cases,  see  Hatsell’s  valuable  work,  ii.  356.  I  quote 
the  edition  of  1818.  Ilatsell  says  that  many  hills  which 
affect  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  may  be  brought  in  with¬ 
out  any  signification  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  is 
enough  if  the  consent  be  signified  on  the  second  reading, 
or  even  later;  but  that,  in  a  proceeding  which  affects  the 
hereditary  revenue,  the  consent  must  be  signified  in  the 
earliest  stage. 

t  The  history  of  these  ministerial  arrangements,  i  have 
taken  chiefly  from  the  London  Gazette  of  March  3,  and 
March  7,  1691-2,  and  from  Narcissus  Luttreli’s  Diary  for 
that  month.  Two  or  three  slight  touche*  are  from  con. 
temporary  pamphlets. 
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William  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  1 
he  had  been  represented  in  the  Parliament  1 
House.  He  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates 
had  been  hardly  treated.  He  had  very  reluc-  < 
tantly  suffered  the  law  which  abolished  patron-  l 
age  to  be  touched  with  his  sceptre.  But  what 
especially  displeased  him  was  that  the  Acts  ! 
which  established  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity  had  i 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  Act  granting  i 
liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  attached  i 
to  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  di-  : 
rented  his  Commissioner  Melvillle  to  obtain  for  i 
the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  an  indulgence 
similar  to  that  which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in  ( 
England.*  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers 
were  loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to 
Amalekites.  Melville,  with  useful  talents,  and 
perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had  neither  large 
views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  from 
uttering  a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological 
demagogues  of  his  country  as  Toleration.  By 
obsequiously  humouring  their  prejudices  he 
quelled  the  clamour  which  was  rising  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  timid  caution  was 
that  a  far  more  formidable  clamour  soon  rose  in 
the  south  of  the  island  against  the  bigotry  of 
the  schismatics  who  domineered  in  the  north, 
and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that 
bigotry.  On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman 
and  the  Low  Churchman  were  of  one  mind,  or 
rather  the  Low  Churchman  was  the  more  angry 
of  the  two.  A  man  like  South,  who  had  during 
many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  plie  ! 
Puritans  ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they  would 
become  oppressors,  was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased 
to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled.  But  in  a  man 
like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  had 
been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Anglican  Church  felt  towards  the 
Presbyterians,  the  intolerant  conduct  of  the 
Presbyterians  could  awaken  no  feeling  but  in- 
diguation,  shame  and  grief.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  English  Court  nobody  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  Melville.  It  was  impossible  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  should  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  administration.  He  was, 
however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high  position. 
He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be 
Secretary  of  State:  but  another  Secretary  was 
appointed,  who  was  to  reside  near  the  King, 
and  to  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  The 
new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland  was  the  able, 
eloquent  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
His  father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair  ;  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  was  consequently,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  designated  as  the 
Master  of  Stair.  Iu  a  few  months  Melville  re¬ 
signed  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office 
of  some  dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  poli¬ 
tical  importance,  f 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the 
year  which  followed  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1690,  as  quiet  as  they  had  ever  been  within 


the  memory  of  man  :  but  the  state  of  the  High* 
lands  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  government. 
The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  flame,  had  continued  during  some 
time  to  smoulder.  At  length,  early  iu  the  year 
1691,  the  rebel  chiefs  informed  the  Court  of 
Saint  Germains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on 
every  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  with¬ 
out  succour  from  France.  James  had  sent 
them  a  small  quantity  of  meal,  brandy  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that  he  could 
do  nothing  more.  Money  wa3  so  scarce  among 
them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would 
have  been  a  nn  st  acceptable  addition  to  their 
funds:  but  even  such  a  sum  he  was  unable  to 
spare.  lie  could  scarcely,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against 
a  government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  a 
large  revenue.  He  therefore  informed  them 
that  he  should  not  take  it  ill  of  them  if  they 
made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in 
insurrection  as  soon  as  he  shouid  call  on  them 
to  do  so.J 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master 
of  Stair,  to  try  the  plan  which  Tarbet  had  re¬ 
commended  two  years  before,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would 
probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and 
confusion.  it  was  resolved  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  'aid  out  in 
quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a  mass  of 
[  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or 
Lochaber  seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which 
indeed  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  tbe  income 
of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  income  of  Lcid 
Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  was 
ample  :  but  the  King  was  not  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent.  $ 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  great  House  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  ranked  high  among  the  petty  princes  of 
the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  claymores  into  the  field;  and  ten  years 
before  the  Revolution,  he  had  actually  marched 
into  the  Lowlands  with  this  great  force  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prelatical  tyranny.  || 
In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy 
and  episcopacy  ;  but  in  truth  he  cared  for  no 
government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
united  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growtn  of 
two  different  regions,  and  of  two  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  society.  In  his  castle 
among  the  hills  Le  had  learned  the  barbarian 
pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In  the 
Council  Chamber'  at  Edinburgh  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  After  the  Revolution  he  had,  like  too 
many  of  his  fellow  nobles,  joined  and  betrayed 
every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course, 
during  the  year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of 
1690,  would  be  wearisome.^  That  course  be- 


*  William  to  Melville.  May  22,  1690. 
t  See  the  Preface  to  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers.  I 
have  given  what  I  believe  to  bo  a  true  explanation  of 
Burnet’s  hostility  to  Melville.  Melville's  descendant,  who 
;ias  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  history,  by  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  performed  his  edi¬ 
torial  duties,  thinks  that  Burnet’s  judgment  was  blinded  hy 
seal  for  Prelacy  and  hatred  of  Presbyterianism .  This  accu¬ 
sation  will  surprise  and  amuse  iiuglish  High  Churchmen. 


t  Life  of  James,  ii.  168,  469. 

\  Burnet,  ii.  SS;  Muster  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Dec.  2, 
1691. 

1  ||  Burnet,  i.  41S. 

If  Crawibrd  to  Melville,  July  23,  16S9;  Tbe  Master  of 
|  Stair  to  Melville,  Aug.  16.  1689;  Card  rose  to  Melville, 
Sept.  9.  1689;  Balcarras’s  Memoirs;  Anuaudale’s  Confes¬ 
sion,  Aug.  14,  1690. 
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came  somewhat  less  tortuous  when  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites. 
It  now  seemed  probable  that  the  Earl  would  be 
a  loyal  subject  of  their  Majesties,  till  some  great 
disaster  should  befall  tliem.  Nobody  who  knew 
him  could  trust  him  :  but  few  Scottish  states¬ 
men  could  then  be  trusted;  and  yet  Scottish 
statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position  and 
connections  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who 
might,  if  he  would,  do  much  towards  the  work 
of  quieting  the  Highlands ;  and  his  interest 
seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  his  zeal.  lie  had, 
as  he  declared  with  every  appearance  of  truth, 
strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tran¬ 
quillity  restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated 
that,  while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals  could 
not  tend  their  herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace. 
His  lands  were  daily  ravaged  :  his  cattle  were 
daily  driven  away  :  one  of  his  houses  had  been 
burned  down.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  * 
He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  He  iuvit.ed  them  to  a  conference  at  his 
residence  in  Glenorchy.  They  came  :  but  the 
treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English 
gold  than  was  to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  cheat  both  the  clans 
and  the  King.  The  dispute  between  the  rebels 
and  the  government  was  complicated  with 
another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing.  The 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war, 
not  with  William,  but  with  Mac  Callum  More; 
and  no  arrangement  to  which  Mac  Callum  More 
was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  tranquillity. 
A  grave  question  therefore  arose  whether  the 
money  entrusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be  paid 
directly  to  the  discontented  chiefs,  or  should  be 
employed  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  Argyle 
had  upon  them.  The  shrewdness  of  Lochiel  and 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry  con¬ 
tributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no 
Celtic  potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Glencoe,  known  among  the  mountains 
by  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Mac  Ian.f 
Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine 
situated  not  far  from  the  southern  shore  of 
Lockleven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  deeply  in¬ 
dents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  sepa¬ 
rates  Argyleshire  from  Invernesshiro.  Near 
his  house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  in¬ 
habited  by  his  tribe.  The  whole  population 
which  he  governed  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood 
and  some  pasture  land:  but  a  little  further  up 
the  defile  no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitful¬ 
ness  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  Gaelic  tongue 
Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping  ;  and  in 
truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan¬ 
choly  of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Heath.  Mists  and  storms 
brood  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


*  Breadalbane  to  Melville.  Sept.  17,  1690. 
t  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  17-27,  1691  ; 
Hill  to  Melville,  June  26,  1691 ;  The  Master  of  Stair  to 
Breadalbane,  Aug.  24, 1691.  ,  .  ,, 

t  “The  real  truth  is,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  (who  were  a  brave,  courageous  people  always), 
seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean  the  Glencoe 
men)  are  all  Papists,  if  they  have  any  religion,  were 
always  counted  a  people  much  given  to  rapine  and  plun¬ 
der,  or  sorners  as  we  call  it,  and  much  of  a  piece  with 


finest  summer;  and  even  on  those  rare  days 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  when  there  is  no 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the 
landscape  is  sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along 
a  stream  which  issues  from  the  most  sullen  and 
gloomy  of  mountain  pools.  Huge  precipices  of 
naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides.  Even  in  July 
the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned  in 
the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides 
of  the  crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong 
paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile  after  mile  the 
traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one 
hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid 
and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd’s 
dog  or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  tlio 
only  sound  that,  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of 
a  bird  of  prey  from  some  sturmbeuten  pinnacle 
of  rock.  The  progress  of  civilisation,  which 
has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields  yellow 
with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple  blossoms,  lias 
only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the 
science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  ex¬ 
tract  nothing  valuable  from  that  wilderness  : 
but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the  wil¬ 
derness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and 
his  plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert 
belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory 
habits.  For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally, 
to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an 
employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil  ;  and,  of  all 
the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe 
had  the  least  productive  soil,  and  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race; 
but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  re¬ 
sisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every 
recess  and  every  outlet  of  the  natural  fortress 
in  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred.  The 
people  "of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been 
less  troublesome  neighbours  if  they  bad  lived 
among  their  own  kindred.  But  they  were  an 
outpost  of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from 
every  other  branch  of  their  own  family,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile 
race  of  Diarmid.J  They  were  impelled  by 
hereditary  enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.  Bread- 
albane’s  property  had  suffered  greatly  from 
their  depredations  ;  and  be  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  forgive  such  injuries.  When,  therefore,  the 
Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the 
congress  in  Glenorchy,  he  was  ungraciously  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Earl,  who  ordinarily,  bore  himself 
with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Castilian  grandee, 
forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity, 
forgot  his  public  character,  forgot  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  with  angry  reproaches  and 
menaces,  demanded  reparation  for  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands  by  Mao 
Ian’s  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  appre¬ 
hensive  of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad 
to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glen.#  His  pride 
had  been  wounded  ;  and  the  promptings  of  inte- 

your  highwaymen  in  England.  Several  governments  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  them  to  justice;  but  their  country  was  in¬ 
accessible  to  small  parties.”  See  an  impartial  Account  of 
some  of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland  concerning  the  Earl 
of  BreadalbaDe,  Viscount  and  Master  of  Stair,  Glenco 
Men,  Ac.,  London,  1695. 

\  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  J un» 
20,  1695. 
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rest  concurred  with  those  of  pride.  As  the  head 
of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had  little 
chance  of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  male- 
contents.  For  his  share  of  that  money  would 
scarcely  meet  Breadalbane’s  demands  for  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that, 
whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would 
take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accept¬ 
ing  terms  from  which  he  could  himself  expect 
no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small, 
llis  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number : 
but  he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands: 
he  had  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  his  more 
powerful  kinsmen;  nor  did  they  like  him  the 
less  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  never  rob¬ 
bed  them  ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery, 
was  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac 
Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
confederates.  His  age  was  venerable :  his  as¬ 
pect  was  majestic  ;  and  he  possessed  in  large 
measure  those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in 
rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over 
their  fellows.  Breadalbane  found  himself,  at 
eveiy  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted  by  the 
arts  of  his  old  er.emy,  and  abhorred  the  name 
of  Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day.* 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to 
Bradalbane’s  diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities 
at  Edinburgh  put  forth  a  proclamation  exhort¬ 
ing  the  clans  to  submit  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel 
who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peacably  under  the 
government  of  their  Majesties.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  those  who  should  hold  out  after 
that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
traitors. f  Warlike  preparations  were'  made, 
which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant  in 
earnest.  The  Highlanders  were  alarmed,  and 
though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief, 
indeed,  was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  sub¬ 
mission.  Glengarry  blustered,  and  pretended 
to  fortify  his  house. J  “I  will  not,”  said  Lo- 
c'niel,  “break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people 
may  use  their  freedom. His  tacksmen  and 
people  understood  him,  and  repaired  by  hun¬ 
dreds  to  the  Sheriff  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
even  Glengarry  imitated  the  Camerons  ;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long 
as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived ;  and  still 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in. 
The  punctilious  pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubt¬ 
less  gratified  by  the  thought  that  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  defy  the  government  after  the  boastful 
Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Lochiel  had  yielded;  but  he  bought,  his 
gratification  dear. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he 


*  Gallienus  Bedivivus;  Burnet,  ii.  88;  Keport  of  the 
Commission  of  1695. 

Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission,  1695. 

Hill  to  Melville,  May  15, 1691. 

Hill  to  Melville,  June  3, 1691. 


repaired  to  Fort  William,  accompanied  by  his 
principal  vassals,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths. 
To  his  dismay  he  found  that  there  was  in  the 
fort  no  person  competent  to  administer  them. 
Colonel  Hill,  the  Governor,  was  not  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than 
Inverarjr.  Mac  Ian,  now  fully  sensible  of  the 
folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  postponing 
1  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on  which  his  life 
I  and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inverary  in 
great  distress.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  Hill  to  the  Sheriff'  of  Argyleshire,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  a  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had  suffered 
severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter 
the  Colonel  expressed  a  good-natured  hope  that, 
even  out  of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a 
lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly  received.  Mac  lan 
made  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  and  did  not 
stop  even  at  his  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh 
to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  through 
Argyleshire,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was  neces¬ 
sarily  slow.  The  old  man’s  progress  up  steep 
mountains  and  along  boggy  valleys  was  ob¬ 
structed  by  snow  storms ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself 
before  the  Sheriff  at  Inverary.  The  Sheriff 
hesitated.  His  power,  he  said,  was  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had  not 
submitted  within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian 
begged  earnestly  and  with  tears  that  he  might 
be  sworn.  His  people,  he  said,  would  follow 
his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refractory, 
he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison, 
or  ship  him  off'  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties 
and  Hill’s  letter  overcame  Sir  Colin’s  scruples. 
The  oath  was  administered;  and  a  certificate 
was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  the  special  circumstances  which 
had  induced  the  Sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not 
to  be  strictly  regular  |[ 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted 
within  the  prescribed  time  was  received  with 
cruel  joy  by  three  powerful ' Scotchmen,  who 
were  then  at  the  English  Court.  Breadalbane 
had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  There  he 
met  his  kinsman,  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of 
the  long  line  of  nobles  who  have  borne  that 
great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of  emi¬ 
nent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  men.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scot¬ 
tish  politicians;  the  son  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  truehearted  of  Scottish  patriots ;  the 
father  of  one  Mac  Callum  More,  renowned  as  a 
warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every 
courtly  grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of 
arts  and  letters,  and  of  another  Mac  Callum 
More,  distinguished  by  talents  for  business  and 
command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of  such  a  progeny 
Argyle  was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  guilty 
of  the  crime,  common'  enough  among  Scot  ish 
politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgraceful,  of 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  pro¬ 
fessing  loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argyle  had  the 
importance  inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast 


|)  Burnet,  ii.  8,  9:  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission. 
The  authorities  quoted  in  this  part  of  the  Report  were 
the  depositions  of  Hill,  of  Campbell,  of  Ardkinglass.  and 
of  Mac  Ian’s  two  sons. 
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domains,  extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost 
boundless  patriarchal  authority.  To  him,  as  to 
his  cousin  Breadalbane,  the  intelligence  that  the 
tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master  of 
Stair  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible.  They  were  the  heads  of  a 
great  clan ;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
destroying  a  neighbouring  clan  with  which  they 
were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadalbane  had  received 
peculiar  provocation.  Ilis  estate  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  devastated;  and  he  had  just  been 
thwarted  in  a  negotiation  of  high  mo.ment. 
Unhappily  there  was  scarcely  any  excess  of 
ferocity  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be 
found  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  all  warlike 
barbarians,  revenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
of  duties  and  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures; 
and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed  among  the 
Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  clans»abounds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or 
exaggerated,  some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive 
massacres  and  assassinations.  The  Macdonalds 
of  Glengarry,  for  example,  having  been  affronted 
by  the  people  of  Culloden,  surrounded  Culloden 
church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  burned 
the  whole  congregation  alive.  While  the  flames 
were  raging,  the  hereditary  musician  of  the 
murderers  mocked  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing 
crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A  band 
of  Macgregors,  haviug  cut  off  the  head  of  an 
enemy,  laid  it,  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and 
cheese,  on  his  sister’s  table,  and  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  her  go  mad  with  horror  at  the 
eight.  They  then  carried  the  ghastly  trophy  in 
triumph  to  their  chief.  The  whole  clan  met 
under  the  roof  of  au  ancient  church.  Every 
oue  in  turn  laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man’s 
scalp,  and  vowed  to  defend  the  slayers. f  The 
inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some  Macleods,  bound 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them  adrift  in 
a  boat  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to 
perish  of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by 
driving  the  population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern, 
lighting  a  fire  at  the  entrance,  and  suffocating 
the  whole  race,  men,  women  and  children.  J  It 
is  much  less  strange  that  the. two  great  Earls  of 
the  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  Highland  chieftains,'  should  have  planned 
a  Highland  revenge,  than  that  they  should  have 
found  an  accomplice,  and  something  more  than 
an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of  Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men 
of  his  time,  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar, 
an  eloquent  orator.  His  polished  manners  and 
lively  conversation  were  the  delight  of  aristo- 
cratical  societies;  and  none  who  met  him  in 
such  societies  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  he  could  bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atro¬ 
cious  crime.  His  political  principles  were  lax, 
yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most  Scotch  poli¬ 
ticians  of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been 
imputed  to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him 
did  him  the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his 
schemes  of  policy  were  not  concerned,  he  was 
a  very  goodnatured  man.J  There  is  not  the 

*  Johnson’s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  _ 

t  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  ieb. 
4  1589  I  give  this  reference  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  See  the  Preface  to  the  Legend  of  Montrose . 
Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Lockhart’s  Memoirs.  „  *  ,  .  ... 

“  What  under  heaven  was  the  Master  s  byass  in  tins 


slightest  reason  to  believe  tbit  he  gained  a 
single  pound  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered 
his  name  with  infamy.  He  had  no  personal 
reason  to  wish  the  Glencoe  men  ill.  There  had 
been  no  feud  between  them  and  his  family.  His 
property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tartan  was 
never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  ha.red 
as  fierce  and  implacable  ns  if  they  had  laid 
waste  his  fields,  burned  his  mansion,  murdered 
his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  t»  ascribe  so  strange  an 
antipathy?  This  question  perplexed  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  contemporaries  ;  and  any  answer  which 
may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  offered  with 
diffidence. ||  The  most  probable  conjecture  is, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an 
unscrupulous,  a  remorseless  zeal  for  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  interest  of  the  state. 
This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have 
not  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
blackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  is  to  bo 
ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public  spirit.  We  daily 
see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect,  fer 
their  country,  for  their  favourite  schemes  of 
political  and  social  reform,  what  they  would  r,ot 
do  to  enrich  or  to  avenge  themselves.  At  a 
temptation  directly  addressed  to  our  private 
cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity7,  whatever 
virtue  we  may  have  takes  the  alarm.  But,  vir¬ 
tue  itself  may  contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who 
imagines  that  it.  is  in  his  power,  by  violating 
somejgeneral  rule  of  morality,  to  confer  an  im¬ 
portant  benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth, 
on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  and  hardens  his  heart,  against  the 
most  touching  specta.-les  of  misery,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are  pure,  that 
his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees 
he  comes  altoget  er  to  forget  the  turpitude  of 
the  means  in  the  excellence  of  the  end,  and  at 
length  perpetrates,  without  one  internal  twinge, 
acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the 
best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited 
ferocious  marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  population,  tbatEve- 
rard  Digby  would  for  a  dukedom  have  blown  a 
large  assembly7  of  people  into  the  air,  or  that 
Ilubespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one 
of  the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  phi¬ 
lanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  himself  a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pa¬ 
cification  and  civilisation  of  the  Highlands. 
He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who 
most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  He 
justly  thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  in  a  state,  scarcely  less  sa¬ 
vage  than  New  Guinea,  that  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of  Scotland, 
be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal 
process,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
apply  a  radical  remedy  to  such  evils.  The  in¬ 
dependence  affected  by  a  crowd  of  petty  sove¬ 
reigns,  the  contumacious  resistance  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority  of 


matter?  I  can  imagine  none.” — Impartial  Account,  1695. 
“  Nor  can  any  man  of  candour  and  ingenuity  imagine  that 
the  Karl  of  Stair,  who  had  neither  estate,  friendship  Dor 
eumity  in  that  country,  nor  so  much  as  kuowledge  of  thest 
persons,  and  who  was  never  uoted  ior  cruelty  in  hij 
temper,  should  have  thirsted  after  the  b’ood  of  tLese 
wretches.” — Complete  History  of  Europe,  1707. 
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the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their 
wars,  their  robberies,  their  fireraisings,  their 
practice  of  exacting  black  mail  from  people 
more  peaceable  and  more  useful  than  them¬ 
selves,  naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman, 
who  was,  both  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
and  by  the  habits  of  his  profession,  a  lover  of 
law  and  order.  His  object  was  no  less  than  a  com. 
plete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  society 
in  the  Highlands,  such  a  dissolution  and  recon¬ 
struction  as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  In  his  view  the  clans,  as 
they  existed,  were  the  plagues  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  of  all  the  clans,  the  worst  was  that  which 
inhabited  Glencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been 
particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of 
the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  those  marauders. 
One  of  them,  who  had  been  concerned  iu  some 
act  of  violence  or  rapine,  had  given  information 
against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound  to 
a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  given 
the  first  stab  ;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then 
been  plunged  into  the  wretch’s  body.*  By  the 
mountaineers  such  an  act  was  probabty  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that 
people  among  whom  such  things  were  done  and 
were  approved  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  pack 
of  wolves,  snared  by  any  device,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  without  mercy.  He  was  well  read  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
in  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such 
banditti.  He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy 
and  what  severity  James  the  Fifth  had  put 
down  the  mosstroopers  of  the  border,  how  the 
chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over  the 
gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a 
banquetfor  the  King;  how  John  Armstrong  and 
his  thirty-six  horsemen,  when  they  came  forth 
to  welcome  their  sovereign,  had  scarcely  been 
allowed  time  to  say  a  single  prayer  before  they 
were  all  tied  up  and  turned  off.  Nor  probably 
was  the  Secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
■which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  state  of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that 
great  pontiff  tell  us  that  there  was  one  formid¬ 
able  gang  which  could  not  be  dislodged  from  a 
stronghold  among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of 
burden  were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned 
food  and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which  ran 
close  to  the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth, 
seized  the  prey,  feasted  and  died  ;  and  the 
pious  old  Pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard 
that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had 
been  the  terror  of  many  peaceful  villages,  had 
been  found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packa¬ 
ges.  The  plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Sixtus; 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished 
what  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
carrying  those  plans  into  effect.  Merc  rebellion, 
indeed,  he  could  have  easily  pardoned.  On  Ja- 


*  Dnlrymple,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  this  story,  without 
referring  to  any  authority.  Ilis  authority  probably  was 
family  tradition.  That  reports  were  current  in  1692,  of 
horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
is  rertain  from  the  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  0584.  “They  had 
indeed  been  guilty  of  many  black  murthers,”  were  Bur¬ 
net’s  words,  written  in  1G93.  lie  afterwards  softened  down 
this  expression. 

f  That  the  plan  originally  framed  by  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  such  as  I  have  represented  it.  is  clear  from  parts  of 
his  letters  which  are  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  and 
from  his  letters  to  Breadalbane  of  October  27,  December  2, 


cobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never  showed  any  in¬ 
clination  to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but 
as  enemies  of  law,  of  industry  and  of  trade.  In 
his  private  correspondence  he  applied  to  them 
the  short  and  terrible  form  of  words  in  which 
the  implacable  Homan  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  the  whole  hill  country  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  should  be  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  the  Camerons,  the  Mac¬ 
leans,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Mac¬ 
donald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  therefore 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  re¬ 
conciliation,  and,  while  others  were  hoping  that 
a  little  money  would  set  every  thing  right, 
hiuted  very  intelligibly  his  opinion  that  what¬ 
ever  money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the  clans 
would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to 
flatter  himself  that  the  rebels  would  be  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  would  thus  furnish  him  with  a  plea 
for  accomplishing  that  great  social  revolution 
on  which  his  heart  was  set.f  The  letter  is  still 
extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite 
chiefs  should  not  come  in  beforQ  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember.  There  is  something  strangely  terrible 
in  the  calmness  and  conciseness  with  which  the 
instructions  are  given  “  Your  troops  will  de¬ 
stroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel’3 
lands,  Keppoch’s,  Glengarry’s  and  Glencoe’s. 
Your  power  shall  be  large  enough.  I  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with 
prisoners.”^ 

This  despatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when 
|  news  arrived  in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefs,' 
after  holding  out  long,  had  at  last  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Sheriffs  and  taken  the  oaths.  Lochiel, 
the  most  eminent  man  among  them,  had  uot 
only  declared  that  he  would  live. and  die  a  true 
subject  to  King  William,  but  had  announce  1  his 
intention  of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty’s  hand.  In 
London  it  was  announced  exultingly  that  every 
clan,  without  exception,  had  submitted  in  time  ; 
and  the  announcement  was  generally  thought 
most  satisfactory. §  But  the  Master  of  Stair 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  Highlands  were 
then  to  continue  to  be  what  they  had  been,  the 
shame  and  curse  of  Scotland.  A  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had  been 
suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  If 
only  the  Macdonalds  would  have  stood  out,  nay, 
if  an  example  could  but  have  been  made  of  the 
two  worst  Macdonalds,  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  it 
would  have  beeu  something.  But  it  seemed  that 
even  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders  who  in 
any  well  governed  country  would  have  been 
hanged  thirty  years  before,  were  safe. ||  While 
the  Master  was  brooding  over  thoughts  lfTte 
these,  Argyle  brought  him  some  comfort.  The 


and  December  3,  1691.  Oi  these  letters  to  Breadalbane, 
the  last  two  are  in  Dalrymple’s  Appendix.  The  first  is  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Burton’s  valuable 
History  of  Scotland.  “It  appeared,”  says  Burnet  (ii. 
167),  “  that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the 
men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned 
to  be  in  all  above  six  thousand  persons.” 
t  This  letter  is  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

6  London  Gazette.  January  14  and  18,  1691-2. 

|[  “  I  could  have  wished  the  Macdonalds  had  not  divided  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  Keppoch  and  Mackian  of  Glenco  are 
safe.” — Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Levingstone,  Jan. 
9,  1691-2,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695. 
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report  that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the  oaths  within 
the  prescribed  time  was  erroneous.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  was  consoled.  One  elan.  then,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government,  and  that  clan  the  most 
lawless  of  all.  One  great  act  of  justice,  nay  of 
charity,  might  he  performed.  One  terrible  a-nd 
memorable  example  might  he  given.* 

.  Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had 
taken  the  oaths.  He  had  taken  them,  indeed, 
too  late  to  he  entitled  to  plead  the  letter  of  the 
royal  promise  :  but  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
them  was  one  which  evidently  ought  not  to  have 
been  concealed  from  those  who  were  to  decide 
his  fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  his¬ 
tory  is  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was, 
in  all  probability,  directed  by  the  Master  of 
Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mac  Ian’s  tardy  submis¬ 
sion  was  suppressed.  The  certificate  which  the 
Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  transmitted  to  the 
Council  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  laid  before  the 
board,  but  was  privately  submitted  to  some  per¬ 
sons  high  in  office,  and  particularly  to  Lord 
President  Stair,  the  father  of  the  Secretary. 
These  persons  pronounced  the  certificate  irregu¬ 
lar,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null ;  and  it  was 
cancelled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming, 
in  concert  with  Breadalbane  audArgyle,  a  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Glencoe.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  the  King's  pleasure,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  to  be  done, 
but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his 
people  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Stair  found  no  difficulty  in  the  royal 
closet.  William  had,  in  all  probability,  never 
teard  the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as 
eanditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in 
oy  the  prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in 
after  that  day  he  did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  must  have  thought 
that  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a 
quiet  and  industrious  population  had  suffered 
so  much  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature. 
He  signed  it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted, 
did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of 
public  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers 
daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents 
which  they  have  not  read :  and  of  all  docu¬ 
ments  a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set 
down  in  any  map,  was  least  likely  to  interest  a 
Sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes  on 
which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend.f  But, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the  order 
to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  blaming  him.  That  order,  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland, 
runs  thus:  “As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  Higlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate 
that  se;  of  thieves.”  These  words  naturally 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and  would,  bui 
for  the  horrible  event  which  followed,  have  been 


*  Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Levin-stone,  Jan.  11, 
1891-2,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

+  Burnet,  in  1693,  wrote  thus  about  William  : — “  He 
fuller*  matters  to  run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  of  papers; 
and  then  he  signs  them  as  much  too  fast  as  1;«  was  before 
too  alow  in  despatching  them.”  Burnet  MS  Ilarl  65S4. 


universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  go¬ 
vernment  to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieves.  Thi* 
does  not  mean  that  every  thief  ought  to  be 
treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  even 
that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed 
after  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a 
gang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and 
that  whatever  severity  is  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were 
submitted  to  him  by  his  Secretary,  he  would 
probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  that  re¬ 
sistance.  if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading 
members  of  the  clan  who  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  some  ac¬ 
tive  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used  to 
handle  the  broad  sword  than  the  plough,  and 
who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  down  into 
quiet  labourers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  that  others  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  American  plantations,  and  that 
those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
required  to  give  hostages  for  good  behaviour. 
A  plan  very  nearly  resembling  this  had,  we 
know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  political  circles  of  Edinburgh. J 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would 
have  deserved  well  of  his  people  if  he  had,  in 
this  manner,  extirpated  not  only  the  tribe  of 
Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose  call¬ 
ing  was  to  steal  cattle  and  burn  houses. 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of 
Stair  was  of  a  different  kind.  His  design  was 
to  butcher  the  whole  race  of  thieves,  the  whole 
damnable  race.  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  his  hatred  vented  itself.  He  studied  the 
geography  of  the  wild  country  which  surround¬ 
ed  Glencoe,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  in¬ 
fernal  skill.  If  possible,  the  blow  must  be 
quick,  and  crushing,  and  altogether  unexpected. 
But  if  Mac  Ian  should  apprehend  danger  and 
ihould  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours,  he  must  find  every  road 
barred.  The  pass  of  Rannoch  must  be  secured. 
The  Laird  of  Weems,  who  was  powerful  in 
Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if  he  harbours 
the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadal¬ 
bane  promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fu¬ 
gitives  on  one  side,  Mac  Callum  More  on 
another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  Secretary  wrote, 
that  it  was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to  maul 
the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the 
mountain  tops  so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even 
the  hardiest  men  could  not  long  bear  exposure 
to  the  open  air  without  a  roof  or  a  spark  of  fire. 
That  the  women  and  the  children  could  find  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible.  While  he 
wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing 
a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was 
happy  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience. 
Duty,  justice,  nay  charity  and  mercy,  were  the 
names  under  which  he  disguised  his  cruelty  ; 


There  is  no  sign  either  of  prccrastination  or  of  undue 
haste  in  William*s  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  The 
truth  is.  that  the  King  understood  Continental  politic* 
thoroughly,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to  them.  To  l.ng* 
li*h  business  he  attended  less,  and  to  Scotch  business  least 
of  all. 

+  Impartial  Account  1695. 
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nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  dis¬ 
guise  imposed  upon  himself.* 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at 
Fort  William,  was  not  entrusted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  design.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
humane  man  ;  he  was  much  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  the  government  was  determined  on 
severity  ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his 
heart  might  fail  him  in  the  most  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  He  was  directed  to  put  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  under  the  orders  of  his  second  in.  com¬ 
mand,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To  Hamil¬ 
ton  a  significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing 
his  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  the  troops  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  a  large  proportion  were  Camp¬ 
bells,  and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised 
by  Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle’s  name.  It 
was  probably  thought  that,  on  such  an  ocdhsion, 
humanity  might  prove  too  strong  for  the  mere 
habit  of  military  obedience,  and  that  little  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had  not 
been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged 
between  the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people 
of  Mac  Callum  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the 
Glencoe  men  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  the  act  would  probably  not  have  wanted 
apologists,  and  most  certainly  would  not  have 
wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of  Stair 
had  stongly  recommended  a  different  mode  of 
proceeding.  If  the  least  alarm  were  given,  t  e 
nest  of  robbers  would  be  found  empty  ;  and  to 
hunt  them  down  in  so  wild  a  region  would,  even 
with  all  the  help  that  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
could  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  business. 
“Better,”  he  wrote,  “not  meddle  with  them 
than  meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing  is 
resolved,  let  it  be  secret  and  sudden. ”f  He 
was  obeyed;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by  military 
execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  per¬ 
fidious  form  of  assassination. 

On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers  of  Argyle’s  regiment,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain  named  Campbell  and  a 
lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to  Glencoe. 
Captain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scot¬ 
land  Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his  pro¬ 
perty  lay.  He  had  every  qualification  for  the 
service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an  unblush¬ 
ing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue;  and  a 
heart  of  adamant.  He  was  also  one  of  the  few 
Campbells  who  were  likely  to  be  trusted  and 
welcomed  by  the  Macdonalds :  for  his  niece 
was  married  to  Alexander,  the  second  son  of 
Mac  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused 
some  anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  val¬ 
ley.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chief,  came, 
accompauied  by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet  the 
strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit  meant. 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers 
came  as  friends,  u'ud  wanted  nothing  but  quar¬ 
ters.  They  were  kindly  received,  and  were 
lodged  under  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  little 
community.  Glenlyon  and  several  of  his  men 
were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who 
was  named,  from  the  cluster  of  cabins  over 


See  hia  letters  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 


which  he  exercised  authority,  Inverriggen. 
Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to  the  abode 
of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the  small 
hamlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a 
party  commanded  by  a  serjeant  named  Bar¬ 
bour.  Provisions  were  liberally  supplied.  There 
was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably  fat¬ 
tened  in  distant  pastures;  nor  was  any  payment 
demanded:  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery, 
the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  the  Bedouins, 
During  twelve  days  she  soldiers  lived  familiarly 
with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old  Mac  Ian,  who 
had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  the.  visit.  The  officers 
passed  much  of  their  time  with  him  and  his 
family.  The  long  evenings  were  cheerfully 
spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of  some 
packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to 
that  remote  corner  of  the  world,  and  of  some 
French  brandy  which  was  probably  part  of 
James’s  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland  sup¬ 
porters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander. 
Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his 
morning  draught.  Meanwhile  he  observed  with 
minute  attention  all  the  avenues  by  which, 
when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should  bo 
given,  the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape 
to  the  hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
observations  to  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He 
hoped  that,  before  that  time,  he  should  reach 
Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men,  and  should 
have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old 
fox  and  his  two  cubs, — so  Mac  Ian  and  his  sons 
were  nicknamed  by  the  murderers, — could  take 
refuge.  But,  at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  arrived  or  not,  Glenlyon  was  to  fall  on, 
and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  •  and  his 
troops  made  slow  progress,  and  were  long  after 
their  time.  While  they  were  contending  with 
the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to 
butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with 
the  old  Chief  on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that 
some  evil  was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
Chief’s  eldest  son.  The  solders  were  evidently 
in  a  restless  state;  and  some  of  them  uttered 
strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  over¬ 
heard  whispering.  “I  do  not  like  this  job:” 
one  of  them  muttered.  “  I  should  be  glad  to 
fight  the  Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their 
beds — ”  “  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,”  answered 
another  voice.  “If  there  is  anything  wrong, 
our.  officers  must  answer  for  it.”  John  Mac¬ 
donald  was  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight, 
he  went  to  Glenlyon’s  quarters.  Glenlyon  and 
his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
their  arms  ready  for  action.  John,  much 
alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant. 
Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  assurances. 
“  Some  of  Glengarry’s  people  have  been  harry¬ 
ing  the  country.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
march  against  them.  You  are  quite  safe.  Do 
you  think  that,  if  you  were  in  any  danger,  I 
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should  not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother1 
Sandy  and  his  wife  ?”  John’s  suspicions  were 
quieted.  He  returned  to  his  house,  and  lay 
down  to  rest. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and 
his  men  were  still  some  miles  off;  and  the 
avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured  were 
open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  re¬ 
ceived  were  precise  ;  and  he  began  to  execute 
them  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  himself 
quartered.  His  host  Inverrigen  and  nine  other 
Macdonalds  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds, 
hound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  Captain’s  legs, 
and  begged  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any 
thing:  he  would  go  anywhere:  he  would  fol¬ 
low  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon, 
it  is  said,  showed  signs  of  relenting:  but  a 
ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater 
was  up  early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with 
eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley 
of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother, 
who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Ser¬ 
jeant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers, 
and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
the  open  air.  “  Well,”  said  the  Serjeant,  “  I 
will  do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your 
meat  which  I  have  eaten.”  The  mountaineer, 
bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the  darnkness, 
came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his 
plaid  over  their  faces  and  was  gone  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  doqr 
of  the  old  Chief  and  had  asked  for  admission  in 
friendly  language.  'The  door  was  opened  Mac 
I&n,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  calling  to 
his  servants  to  bring  some  refreshment  for  his 
visitors,  was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of 
his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His  wife 
was  alre  idy  up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as 
the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were 
accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off 
her  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  lings  were  not 
easily  taken  from  her  fingers:  but  a  soldier 
tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on 
the  following  day. 

The  statesman,  to  whom  chiefly  this  great 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  planned  it  with 
consummate  ability:  but  the  execution  was 
complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A 
succession  of  blunders  saved  three  fourths  of 
the  Glencoe  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  pos¬ 
sessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to  have 
had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton  had  ar¬ 
ranged  his  plan  without  making  allowance  for 
oad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a 
season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to  be 
oad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  fox  earths, 
as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped  in  time. 

•  Deposition  .of  Ronald  Macdonald  in  the  Report  of  1695; 
Letters  from  the  Mountains,  May  17,  1773.  I  quote  Mrs. 
Graut’s  authority  only  for  what  she  herRelf  heard  and 
saw.  Her  account  of  the  massacre  was  written  apparently 
without  the  assistance  of  books,  arid  is  grossly  incorrect. 
Indeed  she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the  date. 

f  I  havo  taken  the  account  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe 
chiefly  from  the  Report  of  1695,  and  from  the  Gallienus 
Redivivus.  An  unlearned,  and  indeed  a  learned  reader 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  Jacobites  should  have 
•elected  bo  strange  a  title  for  a  pamphlet,  on  the  massacre 
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Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of 
despatching  their  hosts  with  firearms  instead  of 
using  the  cold  steel.  The  peal  and  flash  of  gun 
gun  after  gave  notice,  from  three  different  parts  of 
the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing.  From 
fifty  cottages  the  half  naked  peasantry  fled 
under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of  their 
pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who 
had  been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction, 
contrived  to  escape.  They  wrere  roused  from 
sleep  by  faithful  servants.  John,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it. 
It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived. 
He  found  the  work  not  even  half  performed. 
About  thirty  corpses  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on 
the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or  two 
women  were  seen  among  the  number,  and,  a 
yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a  little 
hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of 
the  butchery  from  some  infant.  One  aged  Mac¬ 
donald  was  found  alive.  He  was  probably  too 
infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was* 
not  included  in  the  orders  under  which  Glen¬ 
lyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old 
man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets  were 
then  set  on  fire  :  and  the  troops  departed,  driv¬ 
ing  away  with  them  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine 
hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred  of  the  small 
shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  terri¬ 
ble.  How  many  old  men,  how  many  women 
with  "babes  in  their  arms,  sank  down  and  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  the  snow ;  how  many,  having 
crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hungar,  into  nooks 
among  the  precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes, 
and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain 
ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  those  who  perished  by  cold,  weariness 
and  want  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
who  were  slain  by  the  assassins.  When  the 
troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds  crept  out 
of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  col¬ 
lected  the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites 
of  sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe,  took,  his  seat  on  a 
rock  which  overhung  the.  place  of  slaughter, 
and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  mur 
dered  brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by 
the  population  of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they 
had  escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  per¬ 
ish  by  famine.  The  whole  domain  was  a  waste. 
Houses,  barns-,  furniture,  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  herds,  flocks,  horses,  were.  gone.  Many 
months  must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be 
able  to  raise  on  its  own  grouhd  the  means  of 
supporting  even  the  most  miserable  existence.  ■( 
It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events 

of  Glencoe.  The  explanation  will  be  found  iD  a  letter  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  preserved  by  Trebellius  I’ollio  in 
the  Life  of  Ingenuus.  Ingenuus,  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
Moesia.  He  was  defeated  and  Willed.  Gallienus  ordered 
the  whole  province  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of 
his  lieutenants  in  language  to  which  that  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblance.  “Non  mihi 
satisfivcies  si  tantum  armatos  occideris,  qoos  et  fors  belli 
interimere  potuiiset  Perimendus  est  omnis  sexus  virilis. 
Occidendus  est  quicunque  maledixit.  Occidendus  est  qui- 
cunque  male  voluit.  Lacera.  Occido.  Concide.” 
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should  not  have  been  instantly  followed  by  a  j 
curst  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the  j 
civilised  world.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed 
before  the  blackest  part  of  the  story  found  cre¬ 
dit  even  among  the  enemies  of  the  government. 
That  the  massacre  should  not  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the  Monthly 
Mercuries  which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than 
the  Gazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official 
censors,  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  no 
allusion  to  it  should  be  found  in  private  journals 
and  letters,  written  by  persons  free  from  all 
restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary.  There  is 
not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn’s  Diary. 
In  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary  is  a  remarkable 
entry  made  five  weeks  after  the  butchery.  The 
letters  from  Scotland,  he  says,  described  that 
kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except  that  there 
was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  re¬ 
ported  all  the  Scotch  news  to  their  government. 
They  thought  it  worth  while,  about  this  time, 
to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been  taken  by  a 
privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the  Edinburgh 
mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a 
tongue  seventeen  l'cet  long  and  seven  feet  broad, 
had  been  stranded  near  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not 
hinted  in  any  of  their  despatches  that  there  was 
any  rumour  of  auy  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
the  Highlands.  Reports  that  some  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  had  been  slain  did,  indeed,  in  about 
three  weeks,  travel  through  Edinburgh  up  to 
London.  But  these  reports  were  vague  and 
contradictory ;  and  the  very  worst  of  them  was 
far  from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The 
Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  rob¬ 
ber  Mac  Ian  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  sol 
diers,  that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own  snare, 
and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clan  had  fallen  sword 
in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  sent  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  April. 
Glenlyon,  it  was  said,  had  been  sent  with  a 
detachment  from  Argyle’s  regiment,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  and  had  killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and 
four  women.*  In  this  there  was  nothing  very 
strange  or  shocking.  A  night  attack  on  a  gang 
of  freebooters  occupying  a  strong  natural  for¬ 
tress  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  military 
operation;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane  man  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a 
child.  The  circumstances  which  give  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the 
breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality,  the 
twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  convi¬ 
viality,  of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of 
healthdrinking,  of  cardplaying,  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Edinburgh  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Gazette;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently 
infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  un¬ 
known  even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malecontents 
residing  iu  the  Scottish  capital  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been 

*  What  I  have  called  the  Whig  version  of  the  story  is 
given,  as  well  as  the  Jacobite  version,  iu  the  Paris  Gazette 
of  April  7,  1692. 

f  I  believe  that  the  circumstances  which  give  so  peculiar 
a  character  of  atrocity  to  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  were 
first  published  in  print  by  Charles  Leslie,  iu  the  Appeudix 
to  his  auewor  to  King.  The  date  of  Leslie’s  answer  is 
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done  In  the  south  of  tlie  island  the  matter 
produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  scarcely 
any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  days 
Appin  was  what  Caffraria  or  Borneo  is  to  us. 
He  was  not  more  moved  by  hearing  that  some 
Highland  thieves  had  been  surprised  and  killed 
than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a  band  of  Amako- 
sah  ca  tie  stealers  lias  been  cut  off,  or  that  a 
bark  full  of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He 
took  it.  for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done 
in  Glencoo  beyond  what  was  doing  iu  many 
other  glens.  There  had  been  a  night  brawl, 
one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between  the 
Maodonals  and  the  Campbells;  and  the  Camp¬ 
bells  had  knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 
By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out. 
From  a  letter  written  at  Edinburgh  about  two 
months  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  it 
appears  that  the  horrible  story  was  already  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city.  In  the 
summer  Argyle’s  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  sorao  of  the  men  made 
strange  confessions,  over  their  ale,  about  what 
they  had  been  forced  to  do  in  the  preceding 
winter.  The  nonjurors  soon  got  hold  of  the 
clue,  and  followed  it  resolutely:  their  secret 
I  presses  went  to  work ;  and  at  length,  near  a 
]  year  after  the  crime  had»beeu  committed,  it 
was  published  to  the  world. f  But  the  world 
was  long  incredulous.  The  habitual  mendacity 
of  the  Jacobite  libellers  had  brought  on  them 
an  appropriate  punishment.  Now,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  they  told  the  truth,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  romancing.  They  complained 
bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  authen¬ 
tic,  was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  factious 
lie. J  So  late  as  the  year  1G95,  Hickes,  in  a 
tract  iu  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his 
darling  tale  of  the  Theban  legion  against  the 
unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  historians,  remarked  that  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  historian  would  make  men¬ 
tion  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  There  were 
in  England,  he  said,  many  thousands  of  well 
educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of  that  mas¬ 
sacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable. § 
Nevertheless  the  punishment  of  some  of  the 
guilty  began  very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can 
hardly  be  called  guilty,  was  much  disturbed. 
Brendalbane,  hardened  as  he  was,  felt  the  stings 
of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribution.  A 
few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to 
their  old  dwellingplace,  his  steward  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  house  jf  Glencoe,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  sons  of  the  murdered  chief  to 
sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held  the  Earl 
guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed. 
They  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  do  this, 
all  His  Lordship’s  great  influence  should  be 
employed  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  a 
free  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  forfeitures. j| 
Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  un¬ 
concern.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most 
fashionable  coffee-house  at  Edinburgh,  and 
talked  loudly  and  self-complacently  about  the 
important  service  in  which  ho  had  been  en- 


1692.  But  it  must  lx>  remembered  that  the  date  of  1692 
was  tliou  u soil  down  to  what  we  should  call  the  25th  of 
Mill-oil,  16911.  Leslie's  hook  contains  some  remarks  on 
sermon  hy  Xillotson,  which  was  not  printed  till  Novem¬ 
ber,  1692.  The  Gal  lien  us  Hedivivus  speedily  followed, 
t  Oallienus  Hedivivus. 
e  Hickes  on  Burnet  aud  Tillotsoo,  1695. 

{  Koport  of  1695. 
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gaged  among  the  mountains.  Some  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  however,  who  observed  him  closely, 
whispered  that  all  this  bravery  was  put  on. 
He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been  before 
that  night.  The  form  of  his  countenance  was 
changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he 
waked  or  slept,  Glencoe  was  for  ever  before  him .  * 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb 
lireadalbane,  whatever  spectres  might  haunt 
Glenlyon,  the  Master  of  Stair  had  neither  fear 
nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed  mortified  :  but  he 
was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of  Hamilton 
and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable 
breed.  “Do  right,  and  fear  nobody such  is 
the  language  of  his  letters.  “  Can  there  be  a 
more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country  of 
thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that 
any  got  away.”f 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely 
ignorant,  in  all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the 
crime  which  has  cast  a  dark  shade  over  his 
glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving 
the  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.  + 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  depar¬ 
ture  if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  French 
Government  had,  during  some  time,  been  mak¬ 
ing  great  preparations  for  a  descent  on  our 
island.  \  An  event  had  taken  place  which  had- 
changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
Louvois  was  no  more.  He  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  military  administration  of  his 
country  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  :  he  had 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two  wars 
which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and 
had  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  third  war  which  tasked  his  great 
powers  to  the  utmost.  Between  him  and  the 
celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into 
execution  there  was  little  harmony.  His  impe¬ 
rious  temper  and  his  confidence  in  himself 
impelled  him  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when  those 
troops  were  commanded  by  Conde,  by  Turenne 
or  by  Luxemburg.  But  he  was  the  greatest 
Adjutant  General,  the  greatest  Quarter-master 
General,  the  greatest  Commissary  General,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplin¬ 
ing,  distributing,  equipping  and  provisioning 
armies.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  abilities  and 
of  his  services,  he  had  become  odious  to  Lewis 
and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  King  and  the  minister 
transacted  business  together,  the  ill  humour  on 
both  sides  broke  violently  forth.  The  servant, 
in  bis  vexation,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the 
ground.  The  master,  forgetting,  what  he  sel¬ 
dom  forgot,  that  a  King  should  be  a  gentleman, 
lifted  his  cane.  Fortunately  his  wife  was  pre¬ 
sent.  She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 
his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois  out  of  ;the 


*  Gallienus  Redivirus. 
f  Report  of  1695. 
t  London  Gazette-,  Mar.  7, 1691-2. 

2  Burnet  (ii.  93,)  says  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time 
Informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government. 
Ralph  contradicts  Burnet  with  great  asperity.  But  that 
Burnet  was  in  the  right,  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  Wil¬ 
liam’s  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  So  late  as  April  24, 
(May  24.)  William  wrote  thus :  “  Je  ne  puis  vous  dissimu- 
ler  quo  je  commence  A  apprehender  unc  descente  en  An- 
gleterre,  quoique  je  n’aye  pu  le  croire  d’abord :  mais  ies 
avis  sont  si  multiplies  de  tous  les  cotes,  et  aecompagnes 
da  tanc  de  particularites,  qu’il  n’est  plus  guere  possible 
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room,  and  exhorted  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next 
|  day  he  came;  buf  with  death  in  his  face.  The 
King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was  touched 
with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois  tp  go  home  and 
take  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the  great 
minister  died.  |] 

Louvo’s  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  His  death  was  there¬ 
fore  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  fortunate 
event.  It  was  however  necessary  to  look  sad, 
and  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Versailles  with 
some  words  of  condolence.  The  messenger 
found  the  gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  assem¬ 
bled  round  th  ir  master  on  the  terrace  above 
1  the  orangery.  “  Sir,”  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so 
1  easy  and  cheerful  that  it  filled  all  the  bystaud- 
j  ers  with  amazement,  “  present  my  compliments 
and  thanks  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  England, 

J  and  tell  them  that  neither  my  affairs  nor  theirs 
:  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has  happened.” 
These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  intimate 
that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  ex¬ 
erted  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  **  One 
compliment,  however,  a  compliment  which  jost 
France  dear,  Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant.  The  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was 
placed,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  he  <d  of 
the  war  department.  The  young  man  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  abilities,  and  had  been, 
during  some  years,  employed  in  business  of 
grave  importance.  But  bis  passions  were 
strong;  his  judgment  was  not  ripe;  and  his 
sudden  elevation  turned  his  head.  His  man¬ 
ners  gave  general  disgust.  Old  officers  ;om- 
plained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  his  mte- 
chamber  while  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
his  spaniels  and  his  flatterers.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  presence  went  away  dis¬ 
gusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As 
was  natural  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly 
as  the  means  of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions 
of  crowns  were  expended  on  the  luxurious  villa 
where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in 
gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery  and  foaming 
champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of 
fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  proper  hour  in  the  royal  closet, 
when  in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant 
among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses. 

“  The  French  King,”  said  William,  “  has  an  odd 
taste.  He  chooses  au  old  woman  for  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  a  young  man  for  his  minister.”-!  f 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by 
pursuing  that  course  which  had  made  him 
odious  to  the  inmates  of  Saint  Germains,  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  was  not 
maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well 
knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers. 
He  had  excellent  information  :  he  had  excellent 
judgment:  he  calculated  the  chances;  and  he 


(Ten  douter.”  I  quote  from  the  French  translation  among 
the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

|j  Burnet,  ii.  95,  and  Onslow’s  note  ;  MSmoires  de  Saint 
Simon;  Memoires  de  Dangeau. 

(f  Life  of  James  ii.  411,  412. 

*•"  Memoires  de  Dangeau;  Mfimoires  de  Saint  Simc  .. 
Saint  Simon  was  on  the  terrace,  and,  young  as  he  was.  ob¬ 
served  this  singular  scene  with  an  eye  which  nothing 
escaped. 

•ft  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon;  Burnet,  ii.  95;  Guardian 
Xo.  48.  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  which  is  quoted  hy  Ycltaire  in  the  Siecle  de 
Louis  X1Y. 
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saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail 
disastrously  and  disgracefully.  James  might 
well  be  impatient  to  try  the  experiment,  though 
the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  against  him.  He 
might  gain  ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His  folly 
and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk. 
His  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he 
owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance 
of  recovering  the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had 
thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing  to  stake 
what  was  not  his  own,  the  honour  of  the  French 
arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of  the  French 
monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a 
wager  might  well  appear  in  a  different  light. 
But  Louvois  was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  James,  and  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  against  England.* 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  con¬ 
certed.  It  was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  that  in 
this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments  which  were 
in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled 
under  their  countryman,  Sarsfield.  .  With  them 
were  to  be  joined  ’about  ten  thousand  French 
troops.  The  whole  army  was  to  be  commanded 
by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the 
line  was  to  convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of 
England.  In  the  dockyards  both  of  Britany 
and  of  Provence  immense  preparations  were 
made.  Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  some  of 
which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever 
been  built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest  under  Tourville.  The  Count  of  Estrees, 
with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail  from  Toulon. 
Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  very  day  was  named.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime 
trade,  all  privateering  was,  for  a  time,  inter¬ 
dicted  by  a  royal  mandate.!  Three  hundred 
transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where 
the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that 
all  would  be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  before 
the  English  ships  were  half-rigged  or  half- 
manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch  man  of  war 
was  in  the  Channel.  J 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that, 
even  if  the  English  fleet  should  fall  in  with 
him,  it  would  not  oppose  him.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  personally  a  favourite  with  the 
mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had 
been  busy  among  the  naval  officers,  and  had 
found  some  who  remembered  him  with  kind¬ 
ness,  and  others  who  were  out  of  humour  with 
the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of  a 
class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity 
cr  discretion  was  reported  to  him  with  exag¬ 
geration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that 
he  had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of 
the  vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts.  Yet  he 
should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who 
thought  himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty, 
might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when  drawn  on 
by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government, 
and  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
fight  for  that  government,  and  yet  might  be  by 


*  In  the  Nalrne  papers  printed  by  Macpherson  are  two 
memorials  from  James,  urging  Lewis  to  invade  England. 
Both  were  written  in  January,  1692. 
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no  means  prepared  to  go  over  to  the  French  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Of  the  malecontent  officers, 
who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient  to 
desert,  the  great  majority  had  probably  given 
no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  an 
idle  word  hiccoughed  out  when  they  were 
drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober. 
One  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  support, 
Rear  Admiral  Carter,  had  indeed  heard  and 
perfectly  understood  what  the  Jacobite  agents 
had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words,  and  had 
reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers.  $ 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on 
Russell.  That  false,  arrogant  and  wayward 
politician  was  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet. 
He  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite 
emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a 
Restoration.  Those  emissaries. fully  reckoned, 
if  not  on  his  entire  co-operation,  yet  at  least  on 
his  connivance  ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  his  connivance,  a  French  fleet  might 
easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores.  James 
flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
he  should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  in 
truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  enterprise  would  have  been  only 
beginning.  Two  years  before  he  had  received 
a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He 
had  then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the 
belief  that  the  English  were  regretting  him, 
were  pining  for  him,  were  eager  to  rise  in  arms 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him.  William 
was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as 
now,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a 
woman.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  few  regular 
troops  in  England.  Torrington  hud  then  doue 
as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  he 
served  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  French 
fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  during  several 
weeks,  victorious  and  domninant  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  landed  some  troops  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole 
counties,  without  distinction  of.  Tory  or  Whig, 
Churchman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one 
man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and  that  the 
Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  before, 
seemed  to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched 
down  in  silent  terror,,  and  had  made  itself  so 
small  that  it  had,  during  some  time,  been  invi¬ 
sible.  What  reason  was  there  for  believing 
that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  1090,  at  the 
first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  fire¬ 
locks,  pikes,  scythes,  to  defend  their  native  soil 
against  the  French,  would  now  welcome  the 
French  as  allies?  And  of  the  army  by  which 
James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  French 
formed  the  least  odious  part.  More  than  half 
of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irish  Papists  ; 
and  the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  and 
scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  long 
been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestants,  had 
by  recent  events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehemence 
before  unknown.  The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was 
said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free  ;  and  that 
moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  knew 
neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their 
freedom.  During  their  6hort  ascendency  they 
had  done  nothing  but  slay,  and  burn,  and 
pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint,  and  confis- 

fMemoires  de  Berwick;  Burnet,  ii.  92  ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.  478,  491. 
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cate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  such 
waste  on  their  nativo  land  as  thirty  years  of 
English  intelligence  and  industry  would  scarcely 
repair.  They  would  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  world,  if  they  had 
been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal. 
But  they  had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the 
walls  of  Londonderry.  They  had  fled  like  deer 
before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen.  The 
Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that 
they  could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the 
English  throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning 
after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  reproached  them 
with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  never  again  trust  to  their  soldiership. 
On  this  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one  mind, 
Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catholics,  were 
as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill  fated  race. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what  effect 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance 
on  our  soil  of  enemies  whom,  ou  their  own 
soil,  we  had  vanquished  and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and 
severe  teaching  of  experience,  believed  whatever 
his  correspondents  in  England  told  him :  and 
they  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  was  impa¬ 
tiently  expecting  him,  that  both  the  West  and 
the  North  were  really  to  rise,  that  lie  would 
proceed  from  the  place  of  landing  to  Whitehall 
with  as  little  opposition  as  when,  in  old  times, 
he  returned  from  a  progress.  Ferguson  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory. 
He  and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to 
write,  would  be  the  two  first  men  in  the  realm 
to  take  horse  for  Ilis  Majesty.  Many  other 
agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country, 
during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the 
spring.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much 
success  in  the  counties  south  of  Trent.  But  in 
the  north,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among 
the  Protestant  gentry,  moro  than  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  insurrection  were  made.  Arms 
were  privately  bought ;  officers  were  appointed  ; 
yeoman,  small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were 
induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave  in  their 
names  were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at  the  first 
signal.* 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James, 
at  this  time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  and  near  her  delivery.  He  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  malice  itself  would  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming 
pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had 
deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  alle¬ 
giance.  He  took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those 
precautions  which,  four  years  before,  he  had 
foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to  take.  He 
contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters  sum¬ 
moning  many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to 
assist  at  the  expected  birth  ;  and  he  promised, 
in  the  name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  King,  that  they  should  be  free  to  come  and 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  479,  524.  Memorials  furnished  by 
Ferguson  to  Holmes  in  the  Nairne  Papers. 

+  Life  of  James,  ii.  474. 

J  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  tho  spring  of  1092. 
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go  in  safety.  Had  some  '  f  these  witnesses  been 
invited  to  St.  James’s  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  June,  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might, 
perhaps,  now  be  reigning  iu  our  island.  But  it 
is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain  one. 
It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  fable  had 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete 
refutation  of  that  fable  would  bring  about  a 
Restoration.  Not  a  single  lady  crossed  the  sea 
in  obedience  to  James’s  call.  Ilis  Queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter;  but  this  event 
produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England. f 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition 
were  goiug  on  fast,  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  place  of  embarkation  before 
tho  English  Government  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
danger  which  was  impending.  It  had  been 
long  known  indeed  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  they  had  been  assembled 
merely  that  they  might  be  mustered  and  drilled 
before  they  were  sent  to  Flanders,  PiedinoDt, 
and  Catalonia. 1  Now,  however,  intelligence, 
arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt  that 
an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately  at¬ 
tempted.  Vigorous  preparations  for  defence 
were  made.  The  equipping  and  manning  of 
the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigor.  Tho 
regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between 
London  and  the  sea.  A  great  camp  was  formed 
on  tho  down  which  overlooks  Portsmouth.  The 
militia  all  over  the  kingdom  was  called  out. 
Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City  regi¬ 
ments,  making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand 
fighting  men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
passed  in  review  before  the  Queen.  The  train- 
bands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched 
down  to  the  coast.  Watchmen  were  posted  by 
the  beacons.  Some  nonjurors  were  imprisoned, 
some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.  The  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite, 
was  searched.  Ho  had  had  time  to  burn  his 
papers  and  to  hide  his  arms ;  but  his  stables 
presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  wore 
at  the  mangers:  and  this  evidence,  though  not 
legally  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  treason, 
was  thought  sufficient,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
to  justify  the  Privy  Council  in  sending  him  to 
the  Tower. § 

Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  array, 
which  was  encamped  round  the  basin  of  La 
Hogue,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
known  by  the  name  of  tho  Cotentin.  Before  he 
quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  held  a  Chapter  of 
the  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  his  son 
into  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honoured 
with  tho  same  distinction,  Powis,  who,  among 
his  brother  exiles,  was  now  called  a  Duke,  and 
Melfort,  who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and  was 
again  James’s  Prime  Minister.||  Even  at  this 
moment,  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  conciliate  the  members  of  the  Churclj  of 
England,  none  but  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  thought  worthy  of  any  murk  of 
royal  favour.  Powis  indoed  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  English  aristocracy;  and  his 
countrymen  disliked  him  as  little  as  they  dis- 

J  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary  for  April  aud  May,  16924 
London  Gazette.  May  9  and  12. 

1  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James,  li.  492. 
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liked  any  conspicuous  Papist.  But  Melfort  | 
was  not  even  an  Englishman :  lie  had  never  j 
held  office  in  England:  he  had  never  sate  in 
the  English  Parliament;  and  he  had  therefore 
no  pretensions  to  a  dignity  peculiarly  English. 
He  was  moreover  hated  by  all  the  contending 
factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Royal 
letters  countersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both 
to  the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the 
Convention  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  both  at  West¬ 
minster  and  at  Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his  odious 
name  aud  handwriting  had  made  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  friends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down  their 
heads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even 
James  should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  conjunc¬ 
ture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men 
whom  his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men 
whom  he  most  delighted  to  honour. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the 
Declaration  in  which  he  announced  his  inten¬ 
tions  to  his  subjects  Of  all  the  State  papers 
which  were  put  forth  even  by  him  it  was  the 
most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious. 
When  it  had  disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good 
Englishmen  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint 
Germains  pretended  that  it  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  staunch  Protestant,  Edward-  Herbert,  who 
had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
before  the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the 
empty  title  of  Chancellor.*  But  it  is  certain 
that  Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any, 
matter  of  importance,  and  that  the  Declaration 
was  the  work  of  Melfort  aud  of  Melfort  alone,  f 
In  truth  those  qualities  of  head  aud  heart  which 
had  made  Melfort  the  favourite  of  his  master 
shone  forth  in  every  sentence.  Not  a  word  wa_s 
to  be  found  indicating  that  three  years  of  ban¬ 
ishment  had  made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had 
repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to  him¬ 
self  even  the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that 
revolution  which  had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he 
purposed  to  follow  a  course  iu  any  respect 
differing  from  that  which  had  already  been 
fatal  to  him.  xlll  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calum¬ 
nies.  Weak  men  had  believed  those  calumnies. 
He  alone  had  been  faultless.  He  held  out  no 
hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restriction 
of  that  vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had 
formerly  laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  again,  in 
defiance  of  the  plainest  statutes,  fill  the  Privy 
Council,  the  bench  of  justice,  the  public  offices, 
the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists,  that  he  would 
not  re-establish  the  High  Commission,  that  he 
would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to 
remodel  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  did  indeed  condescend  to  say  that  he 
would  maintain  the  legal  rights  of  the  Church 
of  England:  but  he  had  said  this  before ;  and 
all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his 
mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his 
forgiveness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  proscrip¬ 
tion  more  terrible  than  any  which  our  island  had 
ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these  were  Or¬ 
mond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson  and 
Burnet.  After  the  roll  of  those  who  were 
doomed  to  death  by  name,  came  a  series  of  cate¬ 
gories.  First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics 
who  had  been  rude  to  His  Majesty  when  he  was 


stopped  at  Sheerness  in  his  flight.  These  poor 
ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in  number, 
were  reserved  for  another  bloody  circuit.  Then 
came  all  persons  who  had  in  any  manner  borne 
a  part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  con¬ 
spirator  ;  judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand 
jurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sheriffs  and  under- 
sheriffs,  constables  and  turnkeys,  in  short,  all 
the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt  down  to 
Ketch.  Then  vengeance  was  denounced  against 
all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  divulged  to 
the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should 
not  declare  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  the 
moment  that  they  heard  of  his  landing,  all 
gaolers  who  should  not  instantly  set  political 
prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  rigour  of  the  law.  No  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  a  justice  or  of  a  gaoler  who 
might  he  within  a  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
William’s  regiments,  and  a  hundred  miles  front 
the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single 
Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James, 
after  thus  denouncing  vengeance  against  large 
classes  of  his  subjects,  would  at  least  have 
offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest.  But  of 
general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He  did 
indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not 
in  any  of  the  categories  of  proscription,  and 
who  should  by  any  eminent  service  merit  indul¬ 
gence,  should  receive  a  special  pardon.  But, 
with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundred? 
of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed 
that  their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his 
Declaration  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  doing  so  rendered  a  great  service  to 
William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  ba¬ 
nished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Englishmen 
fair  warning,  and  that,  if,  after  such  a  warning, 
they  welcomed  him  home,  they  would  have  no 
pretence  for  complaining,  though  every  county 
town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize  resembling 
that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That 
some  hundreds  of  people, — the  Jacobites  put 
the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred, — were  to 
be  hauged  without  mercy  was  certain;  and 
nobody  who  had  concurred  iu  the  Revolution, 
nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  government 
by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  a 
part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire 
ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken 
arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against 
Tourville,  could  be  certiin  that  he  should  not 
be  hanged.  How  abject  too,  how  spiteful,  must 
be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the 
most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  as¬ 
piring  to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes,  could  not 
refrain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fishermen, 
because,  more  than  three  years  before,  they 
had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him  Hatchet- 
face  !  If,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  the 
strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  his 
people  by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  hold  towards  them  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  that  of  an  implacable  enemy,  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he  should 
be  again  their  master  ?  So  savage  was  lna 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  4SS. 


f  James  told  Sheridan  that  the  Declaration  was  written 
by  ileil'ort.  Sheridan  MS. 
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nature  that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other 
tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and  fair 
promises,  he  could  utter  nothing  but  reproaches 
ami  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Declara¬ 
tion  which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were 
those  in  which  he  promised  to  send  away  the 
foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his  authority  was  re¬ 
established  ;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of  sinister 
meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own 
subjects.  His  intentions  were  manifest.  The 
French  might  go  ;  but  the  Irish  would  remain. 
The  people  of  England  were  to  be  kept  down 
by  these  thrice  subjugated  barbarians.  No 
doubt  a  Rapparcewho  had  run  away  at  Newton, 
Butler  and  the  Boyne,  might  find  courage 
enough  to  guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  con¬ 
querors  were  to  die,  and  to  lay  waste  our 
country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  Queen  and.  her  ministers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  suppress  James’s  manifesto,  very 
wisely  reprinted  it,  and  sent  it  forth  licensed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  interspersed 
with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  com¬ 
mentator.  It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamph¬ 
lets  :  it  was  turned  into  doggrel  rhymes  ;  and 
it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest  and 
most  acrimonious  libellers  among  the  non¬ 
jurors.* 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much 
alarmed  by  observing  the  effect  which  this 
manifesto  produced,  that  they  affected  to  treat 
it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their  master’s 
genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious 
professions  and  promises.  They  made  him  offer 
a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  four  great  criminals.  They  made  him 
hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation. 
They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would 
entrust  the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration 
to  the  nonjuring  bishops.  But  this  forgery  im¬ 
posed  on  nobody,  and  was  important  only  as 
showing  that  even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  they  were  labouring  to 
restore. f 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  sur¬ 
prise  and  anger  than  Russell.  Bad  as  he  was, 
lie  was  much  under  the  influence  of  two  feel¬ 
ings,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue,  and  are 
respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
cupidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit 
were  strong  in  him.  He  might  b.e  false  to  his 
country,  but  not  to  his  flag  ;  and,  even  in  be¬ 
coming  a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a  Jacobite  only  because 
he  was  the  most  intolerant  and  acrimonious  of 
Whigs.  He  thought  himself  and  his  faction 
ungratefully  neglected  by  William,  and  was  for 
a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old 


*  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion  to 
restore  the  late  King  James  to  his  Throne,  and  what  may 
be  expected  from  him  should  he  he  successful  in  it,  1692; 
A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion, 
in  which  the  Declaration  lately  dispersed  under  the  Title 
of  His  Majesty’s  most  gracious  Declaration  to  all  his  loving 
subjects,  commanding  their  Assistance  against  the  P.  of  0. 
and  his  Adherents,  is  entirely  and  exactly  published  accord¬ 
ing  tu  the  dispersed  Copies,  with  some  short  Observations 
Upon  ft.  1692  ■  The  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  exam¬ 
ined,  1692;  Reflections  on  the  late  King  James's  Declaration, 
1692.  The  two  Letters  were  written,  I  believe,  by  Lloyd 
bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Sheridan  cays, “  The  King’s  De- 
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j  Roundheads,  the  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish 
j  William  by  recalling  James.  The  near  prospect 
[  of  an  invasion,  and  the  Declaration  in  which 
|  Englishmen  were  plainly  told  what  they  had  to 
expect  if  that  invasion  should  be  successful, 
produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and  entii’9 
change  iu  Russell’s  feelings ;  and  that  change 
he  distinctly  avowed.  “I  wish,”  he  said  to 
Lloyd,  “  to  serve  King  James.  The  thing 
rnig^t  be  done,  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault. 
But  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him 
forget  all  the  past:  let  him  grant  a  general 
pardon ;  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
him.”  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the 
honours  and  rewards  designed  for  Russell  him¬ 
self.  But  the  Admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
a  better  man,  cut  him  short.  “  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  anything  on  that  subject.  My  solici¬ 
tude  is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I 
will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own 
sea.  Understand  this,  that  if  1  meet  them  I 
fight  them,  ay,  though  His  Majesty  himself 
should  be  on  board.” 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to 
James;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed 
him.  lie  was,  indeed,  possessed  with  a  belief 
that  Russell,  even  if  willing,  would  not  be  able 
to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  English 
navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King,  who  was 
also  their  old  Admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his 
favourite  Melford  succeeded  iu  imparting  to 
Lewis  and  to  Lewis’s  ministers.  J  But  for  those 
hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoughts 
of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year 
would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive 
plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been  disconcerted 
by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  beyond 
the  control  of  human  wisdom.  The  time  fixed 
for  the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of 
Frauce  at  Ushant  had  long  elapsed;  and  not  a 
single  sail  had  appeared  at  the  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous.  The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  de¬ 
tained  by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest. 
The  Mediterranean  squadron,  opposed  by  a 
strong  west  wind,  was  vainly  struggling  to  pass 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  fine  vessels  had 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.$  Mean¬ 
while  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had. 
been  active.  Before  the  end  of  April  (he  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  was  ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships 
just  launched  from  our  dockyards,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  water.  ||  William  had  been 
hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces  ;  and  his  exertions  had  been 
successful.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine 
squadron  from  the  Texel  appeared-  in  the  Downs 
Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the 
Maes  squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.  1[  The 
whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was 
assembled  at  Saint  Helen’s  in  the  second  week 


deration  pleas’d  none,  and  was  turn'd  into  ridicule  bur¬ 
lesque  lines  in  England.”  I  do  notlielieve  that  a  defence 
of  this  unfortunate  Declaration  is  to  be  found  in  any  Jni  o- 
bite  tract.  A  virulent  Jacobite  writer,  iu  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Wei  wood,  printed  in  1693,  says,  “  As  for  the  Declaration 
that  was  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assure  you  that  it  was 
as  much  misliked  by  many,  almost  all.  of  the  King's 
friends,  as  it  can  he  exposed  by  his  enemies.” 
f  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  April,  1692. 

I  Sheridan  MS.;  Memoires  de  Dangeau. 

£  Loudon  Gazette,  May  12,  16,  1692;  Gazette  do  laris, 
May  21-31. 1692. 

|i  I  on  ion  Gaz.,  April  28,  1692. 

C  Loudon  Gazette,  May  2,  5,  12,  16. 
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of  May,  moro  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line, 
manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
of  the  finest  seamen  of  tile  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Russell  had  the  chief  command,  lie 
was  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  Sir  John 
Ashley,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Rear  Admiral 
Carter,  and  Rear  Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Dutch 
officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank  . 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  British  Channel.  There  was  little  reason 
for  apprehending  that  such  a  force  could  fie  de¬ 
feated  in  a  fair  confliot.  Nevertheless  there  was 
great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was  known  that 
there  was  a  Jaoobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarm¬ 
ing  rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  from 
Franco.  It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned 
on  the  co-operation  of  some  of  those  officers  on 
whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the 
State  might  depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can 
now  bo  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But 
others,  who  were  probably  less  criminal,  had 
been  more  indiscreet.  At  all  the  coffee  houses 
admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned  by  name 
as  traitors  who  ought  to  bo  instantly  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed 
that,  some  of  the  guilty  had  been  put  under 
arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the  service. 
The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great 
strait.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
danger  of  trusting  the  suspeoted  persons  or 
the  danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater. 
Mary,  with  many  painful  misgivings,  resolved, 
and  the  event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely, 
to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  accused 
gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her 
kingdom  to  their  national  and  professional 
spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of 
officers  was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen’s  on  board 
the  Britannia,  a  fine  three  decker,  from  which 
Russell’s  flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral  told  them 
that  he  had  received  a  despatch,  which  he  was 
charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  from  Notting¬ 
ham.  The  Queen,  the  Secretary  wrote,  had 
been  informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the 
character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It 
had  even  been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  her¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  many  offi¬ 
cers.  But  Her  Majesty  was  determined  to 
believe  nothing  against  those  brave  servants 
of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she 
placed  entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter 
was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them 
probably  had  been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence 
than  rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine. 
They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they  had 
fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might 
in  selfdefeuce  have  become  traitors.  They  be¬ 
came  enthusiastically  loyal  as  soon  as  they  wei-e 
assured  that  the  Queen  reposed  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly  signed  an 
address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in  defenoe  of  her 
rights,  of  English  freedom  and  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion,  against  all  foreign  and  Popish 
invaders.  “God,”  they  added,  “preserve  your 
person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your 
arms;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen  ”* 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon 


brought  to  the  test.  A  few  hours  after  the 
meeting  on  board  of  the  Britannia,  the  masts 
of  Tourville’s  squadron  were  seen  from  the  cliffs 
of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with  the 
news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused 
Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another 
took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelligence 
to  Russell.  All  was  ready ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  allied  fleets 
stood  out  to  sea.  j- 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squad¬ 
ron,  consisting  of  forty  four  ships  of  the  line. 
Rut  he  had  received  positive  orders  to  protect 
the  descent  on  England,  and  not  to  decline  a 
battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  given 
before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  tbe 
Dutch  and  English  fleets  had  joined,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  disobedience.  He  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his  ex¬ 
treme  caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the 
fight  of  Beachy  Head.  lie  would  not  again  be 
told  that  he  was  a  timid  and  unenterprising 
commander,  that  he  had  no  courage  but  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  Ho  was 
also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against  him  were 
rather  apparent  than  real.  He  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  James  and  Melfort,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen,  from  the  flag  officers  down  to  the 
cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who  fought 
would  fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most 
critical  moment.  Animated  by  such  hopes  he 
sailed  from  Brest,  steered  first  towards  the 
north  east,  came  iu  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  then  struck  across  the  Channel  to¬ 
wards  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  was 
to  oonvoy  to  England  had  already  begun  to  em¬ 
bark  on  board  of  the  transports,  lie  w  as  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur  when,  before  day¬ 
break,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  bear  down  on  them.'  By  eight  the 
two  Hues  of  battle  were  formed  ;  but  it  was 
eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  became 
plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral  down¬ 
ward,  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell 
had  visited  all  his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  his 
crews.  “  If  your  commanders  play  false,”  he 
said,  “  overboard  with  them,  and  with  myself 
the  first.”  There  was  no  defection.  There  was 
no.  slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  broke 
the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter 
of  one  of  his  own  yard  arms,  and  fell  dying  ou 
the  deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below, 
lie  would  not  let  go  his  sword.  “  Fight  the 
ship,”  were  his  last  words  :  “  fight  the  ship  as 
long  as  she  can, swim.”  The  battle  lasted  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  roar  of  the  guns  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  more  than  twenty  miles  off,  by  the 
army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  tho  day, 
the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  French :  they 
were  opposed  to  half  of  the  allied  fleet ;  and 
against  that  half  they  maintained  the  conflict 
with  their  usual  courage,  and  with  more  than 
their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard  and 
doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought 
that  enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the 

*  London  On?,  tte.  May  16, 1692;  Burchett. 

f  Narcissus  Lultrell's  Diary;  Lon  '.on  Gazette,  May  19, 
1692. 
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honour  of  the  white  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off. 
But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was 
with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force. 
They  came  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
became  a  flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship 
desperately.  She  was  named,  in  allusion  to 
Lewis’s  favourite  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and 
was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the 
world.  It  was  reported  among  the  English 
Bailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  an  image  of 
the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared  there,  as 
he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories,  with 
vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay 
like  a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death 
on  every  side  from  her  hundred  and  four  port¬ 
holes.  She  was  so  formidably  manned  that  all 
attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after  sun¬ 
set,  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and  with  all 
her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so  much,  that 
Tourville  hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of 
ninety  guns,  which  was  named  the  Ambitious. 
By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the 
sea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made 
their  escape  by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous 
for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  despair. 
In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick 
sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread, 
through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous 
rocks  of  the  Race  of  Alderney,  and,  by  a  strange 
good  fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster 
at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture 
to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait, 
the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  'which  were  too  bulky 
to  venture  into  the  Race  of  Alderney  fled  to  the 
havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The  Royal  Sun  and  two 
other  three  deckers  reached  Cherburg  in  safety. 
The  Ambitious,  with  twelve  other  ships,  all  first 
rates  or  second  rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Hogue,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg 
were  closely  'chased  by  an  English  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Delaval.  lie  found 
them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where  no  large  I 
man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore 
determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fireships  j 
and  boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed.  In  a  short  time  the  Royal 
Sun  and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes.  1 
Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore;  and 
part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. f 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  victorious  fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  \ 
La  Hogue.  Here,  as  at  Cherburg,  the  French 
men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into  shallow 
water.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
army  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of  j 
England.  Six  of  them  were  moored  under  a 
fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest  lay  under  the  i 
guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vaast,  where  j 
James  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  where  j 
the  Union  ting,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of  | 
Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  Marshal  Bel- 


*  Russell’a  Letter  to  Nottingham,  May  20,  1692,  in  the  , 
London  Gazette  of  May  23;  Particulars  of  Another  Letter  1 
from  the  Fleet  published  bv  authority;  Burchett;  Burnet, 
1L  93;  Life  of  James,  ii.  493,  494;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary  ;  Mbmoires  de  Berwick.  See  also  the  coutemiwrary 


lefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from 
approaching  either  J^ort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint 
Vaast.  James,  however,  who  knew  something 
of  English  seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  proposed  to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers 
on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville  would 
not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an 
attack.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third 
of  liny  all  was  ready.  A  flotilla  consisting  of 
sloops,  of  fireships,  and  of  two  hundred  boats, 
was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Rookc.  The 
whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and  animated 
by  the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
jugating  England,  pulled  manfully  and  with 
loud  huzzas  towards  the  six  huge  wooden 
castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort  Lisset.  The 
French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people, 
havo  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics 
than  their  phlegmatic  neighbours  the  English 
and  Germans.  On  this  day  there  was  a  panic 
both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army.  Tourville 
ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and  would 
have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the 
bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations 
were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in 
confusion.  The  ships  were  abandoned.  The 
cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble  and 
ill  directed  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regi¬ 
ments  on  the  beach,  after  wnsting  n  few  musket 
shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men 
of  war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed 
this  great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating 
tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced 
that  the  flames  had  reached  a  powder  room  or 
a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  tide  came  back  strong  ;  and  with  the 
tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred 
boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
defend  the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint 
Vaast.  During  a  lew  minutes  the  batteries  did 
some  execution  among  the  crews  of  our  skiffs: 
but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The  French 
poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side:  the 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  -turned  the  captured  guns 
against  the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily 
silenced.  James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  anil 
Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency 
while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The 
conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames, 
made  their  way  into  an  inner  basin  where  many 
transports  lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set 
on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The  rest 
would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  oil', 
had  not  the  sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  more ;  and  the  victorious  flo¬ 
tilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the  hostile  camp 
with  a  thundering  chant  of  “God  save  the 
King.” 

Thus  ended,  at  noon,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  the  great  conflict  which  had  raged 
during  five  days  over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and 

ballad  on  the  battle,  otto  of  tlie  host  specimens  of  EnglUh 
street  poetry,  and  the  Advice  ton  Painter.  1692. 

f  See  D'daval’s  Letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  Cherburg 
May  22,  in  the  London  Gazette  of  May  20 
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Bhore.  One  English  fireship  had  perished  in 
its  calling.  Sixteen  Fiench  men  of  war.  all 
noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them  three-deckers, 
bad  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to  the  keel. 
The  battle  is  called  from  the  place  where  it  ter¬ 
minated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  * 

The  nows  was  received  in  London  with  bound¬ 
less  exultation.  In  'the  fight  on  the  open  sea, 
indeed,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  allies 
had  been  so  great  that  they  had  littlo  reason  to 
boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats 
had,  in  a  French  harbour,  in  sight  of  a  French 
army,  and  under  the  fire  of  French  batteries, 
destroyed  a  fine  French  fleet,  amply  justified 
the  pride  w.ith  which  our  fathers  pronounced 
the  name  of  La  Hogue.  That  we  may  fully 
enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember 
that  this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  and  the  first  great  victory  that  the 
English  had  gained  over  the  Freuch  since  the 
day  of  Agincourt.  The  stain  left  on  our  fame 
by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  was 
effaced.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own. 
The  Dutch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they 
have  always  done  it  in  maritime  war,  whether 
fighting  on  our  side  or  against  us,  whether  vic¬ 
torious  or  vanquished.  But  the  English  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Bussell  who 
commanded  in  chief  was  an  Englishman. 
Delaval  who  directed  the  attack  on  Cherburg, 
was  an  Englishman,  ltooke  who  led  the  flo¬ 
tilla  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue  was  an  English¬ 
man.  The  only  two  officers  of  note  who  had 
fallen,  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of 
the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  the  good  news  was  received 
here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to 
natioual  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The 
pleasant  pastures,  cornfields  and  commons  of 
Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat 
of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens, 
and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate  chests,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Itapparees, 
who  had  sacked  the  dwellings  ami  skinned 
the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of  Leinster,  or  of 
French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at  free 
quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne. 
Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for 
this  great  deliverance  ;•  and  the  most  respect¬ 
able  nonjurors  could  not  but  be  glad  at  heart 
that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to  be  brought 
back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was  therefore  all  but  univer¬ 
sal.  During  several  days  the  bells  of  London 
pealed  without  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  ou 
all  the  steeples  Bows  of  candles  were  in  all 
the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  corners 
of  the  streets.-)-  The  sense  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy 
was  promptly,  judiciously  and  gracefully  mani- 


*  London  Gaz.,  May  26,  1692;  Burchett's  Mrmnirn  of 
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feund  in  M.  Capefigue’s  Louis  XIV. 
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feated  Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied 
by  Rochester,  ns  the  representative  of  the  To¬ 
ries.  The  three  Lords  took  down  with  thorn 
thirty  seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin,  which 
they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among  the 
Bailors  t  Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  $  The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter 
were  brought  on  shore  with  every  mark  of  hon¬ 
our.  Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmouth,  with  a 
great  display  of  military  pomp.  ||  The  corpse 
of  Hastings  was  brought  Up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  Saint  James’s  Church.  The  footguards 
with  reversed  arms  escorted  the  hearse.  Four 
royal  state  carriages,  en.ch  drawn  by  six  horses, 
were  in  the  procession  :  a  crowd  of  men  of  qua¬ 
lity  in  mourning  cloaks  filled  the  pews  ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon.  While  such  marks  of  respect  wore  paid 
to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were  not  neglected. 
Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with  instru¬ 
ments,  bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent  down  in 
all  haste  from  London  to  Portsmouth.**  It.  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  then  woh  in  providing  at  short  no¬ 
tice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful  attendance 
for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men. 
At  present  every  county,  every  large  town,  can 
boast  of  some  spacious  palace  in  which  the 
poorest  labourer  who  lias  fractured  a  limb  may 
find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical  atten¬ 
dant.,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  too  best 
quality,  and  nourishment  such  us  an  invalid 
requires  But  there  was  not  then,  in  the  whole 
realm,  a  siuglo  infirmary  supported  hy  volun¬ 
tary  contribution.  Even  in  the  capital  tho 
only  edifices  open  to  the  wounded  were  the  two 
ancient  hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint 
Bartholomew.  Tho  Queen  gave  orders  that  in 
both  these  hospitals  arrangements  should  bo 
made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  recept ion. of 
patients  from  the  fleet. j-f  At  the  same  time  it 
was  announced  that  a  noble  ami  lasting  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  gratitude  which  England  felt  for  the 
oourngo  and  patriotism  of  her  sailors  would 
soon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate. 
Among  tho  suburban  residences  of  our  kings, 
that  which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  » 
distinguished  place.  Charles  tho  Second  liked 
the  situation,  and  determined  to  rebuild  tho 
house  and  to  improve  the  gardens  Soon  after 
his  Restoration,  lie  began  to  ere  it.,  on  a  spot 
almost  washed  hy  the  Thames  at  high  tide, 
a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cost.  Behind  the 
palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of  trees  wliiolq 
when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more  than 
snplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with 
their  massy  shado  tho  summer  rambles  of  seve¬ 
ral  generations.  On  the  slope  which  has  long 
been  tho  scene  of  the  holiday  sports  of  tho 
Londoners,  were  constructed  flights  of  terraces, 
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of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  he  discerned. 
The  Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name,  that  the  building  commenced  by 
Charles  should  be  completed,  and  should  be  a 
retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country.* 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the 
good  news  was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind 
During  about  a  month  the  nation  had  been 
hourly  expecting  an  invasion  and  a  rising,  and 
had  consequently  been  in  an  irritable  and  suspi¬ 
cious  mood.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  nonju¬ 
ror  could  not  show  himself  without  great  risk  of 
being  insulted.  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  j 
in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the  j 
door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman  j 
in  Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight 
in  which  several  shots  were  fired,  had  been  { 
stormed  and  pulled  down.-j-  Yet  such  riots 
were  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
fever  which  had  inflamed  the  whole  society. 
The  exposure  of  Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as 
it  seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that 
vile  tribe  of  which  Oates  was  the  patriarch  j 
During  some  weeks,  indeed,  the  world  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  he  unreasonably  incredulous  about 
plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  hut 
too  muoh  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
traitors  in  the  island.  Whoever  pretended  that 
he  could  point  out  those  traitorB  wras  sure  to  ; 
be  heurd  with  attention  ;  and  there  was  not 
wanting  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the 
golden  opportunity. 

This  false  witness  was  named  Robert  Young,  j 
His  history  was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  so  much  of  his  correspondence 
lias  been  preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  iiis  character  is  indeed  a  curious 
study.  His  birthplace  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  three  nations.  The  English  pronounced  j 
him  Irish.  The  Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of 
the  honour  of  having  him  for  a  countryman, 
affirmed  that  lie  was  born  in  Scotland.  Wbere- 
ever  he  may  have  been  born,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  where  he  was  bred  :  for  his  phraseology 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Teagues  who  were,  in 
his  time,  favourite  characters  on  our  stage. 
He  called  himself  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church :  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a  dea- 
eon  ;  and  his  deacon’s  orders  he  had  obtained 
by  producing  forged  certificates  of  his  learning 
arid  moral  character.  Long  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  lie  held  curacies  iu  various  parts  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  lie  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any 
spot.  He  was  driven  from  one  place  by  the 
scandal  which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless 
amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned,  j 
He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up 
fur  bigamy.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  on  i 
this  occasion  from  the  gaol  of  Cavan  have  been  j 
preserved.  Ho  assured  each  of  his  wives,  with  j 
the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone 
was  the  object  of  his  love;  and  he  thus  sue 
ceeded  in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him 
in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save  his  life  by  for-  i 
swearing  herself  at  the  assizes.  The  only  spe¬ 
cimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of 
imparting  religious  instruction  are  to  be  found 
in  these  epistles.  He  compares  himself  to  | 
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David,  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  who  had 
been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He 
declares  that  he  repents  :  he  pruj  s  for  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  Almighty,  and  then  intreats  his 
dear  honey,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  perjure  herself. 
Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  he  wand¬ 
ered  during  several  years  about  Ireland  ant!  Eng¬ 
land,  begging,  stealing, cheating,  seriating,  forg¬ 
ing,  and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  i.umes. 
In  1084  he  was  convicted  at  Bury  of  having  frau¬ 
dulently  counterfeited  Bancroft's  signature,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  From  his  dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore 
the  Primate’s  mercy.  The  letter  may  s’ ill  be 
read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  and 
bad  spelling. J  The  writer  acknowledged  hi.s 
guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  wete  a  fountain  of 
water,  declared  that  be  should  never  know 
peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal  abso'utiou, 
and  professed  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters. 
As  all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy 
produced  no  effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing 
bitterly  to  be  revenged  on  Bancroft,  betook  him¬ 
self  to  another  device.  The  Western  Insurrec¬ 
tion  had  just  broken  out.  The  magistrates  all 
over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen 
to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Nonconformists.  Young  declared 
on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design  had 
been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King 
James,  and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen, 
and  ten  Presbyterinn  ministers,  as  parties  to 
the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were  brought 
to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  witness 
box:  but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved 
by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  false.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution  he  was  again  convicted  of 
forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he 
determined  to  try  whether  he  should  he  more 
fortunate  as  an  accuser  of  Jacobites  than  he 
had  been  as  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He  first 
addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a 
horrible  plot  against  their  Majesties,  a  plot  as 
cAep  as  hell ;  and  some  of  the  first  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  concerned  in  it.  Tillotson,  though 
he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  com¬ 
ing  from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  as  a  Privy  Councillor  made 
it  his  duty  to  mention  the  subject  to  William. 
William,  after  his  fashion,  treated  the  matter 
very  lightly.  “  I  am  confident,”  he  said,  “that 
this  is  a  villany;  and  1  will  have  nobody  dis¬ 
turbed  on  sucb  grounds.”  After  this  rebuff, 
Young  remained  some  time  quiet.  But  when 
William  was  on  the  Continent,  and  when  the 
nation  was  agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a  favour¬ 
able  audience.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who 
was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  gaols 
was  not  likely  to  injure  any  body.  But  Young 
was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  wea¬ 
pons,  the  most  formidable  to  innocence.-  He 
had  lived  during  some  years  by  counterfeiting 
hands,  and  had  at  length  attained  such  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  expe¬ 
rienced  clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manu¬ 
script  could  scarcely,  after  the  most  minute 
comparison,  discover  any  difference  between  hie 


1 1  give  one  short  sentence  an  a  specimen  :  “  0  fie  that 
ever  It  should  be  said  that  a  clergyman  have  coiuniiOwl 
such  durty  actions  ’ 
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imitations  and  the  originals.  ITo  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  collection  of  papers  written  by  men 
of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection, 
Some  autographs  he  had  stolen;  and  some  he 
had  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask 
after  the  characters  of  servants  or  curates.  He 
now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Restoration  of  the  banished  King. 
This  document  set  forth  that  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves  in  tlio  presence  of  God  to  take 
arms  for  His  Majesty,  and  to  seize  otf  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To  the  As¬ 
sociation  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  of  Cornbury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancroft, 
and  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  tho 
paper  in  some  hiding  place  into  the  house  of  one 
of  the  persons  whose  signatures  had  been  coun¬ 
terfeited.  As  Young  could  not  quit  Newgate, 
he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent 
for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named 
Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of 
perjury  and  sentenced  to  have  his  oars  clipped. 
The  selection  was  not  happy ;  for  Blackhead 
had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade  of  a 
false  witness  requires  except  wickedness.  There 
was  nothing  plausible  about  him.  His  voice 
was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written  in  all  (ho 
lines  of  his  yellow  face,  lie  had  no  invention, 
no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more 
than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  re¬ 
paired  to  Sprat’s  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced 
himself  there  as  tho  confidential  servant  of  an 
imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity,  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingeniously 
manufactured  by  Young,  and  received,  with  the 
semblance  of  profound  reverence,  tbo  episcopal 
benediction.  The  servants  made  tho  stranger 
welcome.  He  was  taken  to  tbo  cellar,  drank 
their  master’s  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let 
him  see  tli o  house.  They  could  not  venture  to 
show  any  of  tho  private  apartments.  Black¬ 
head,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately, 
but  in  vain,  to  bo  suffered  to  have  one  look  at 
the  study,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
dropping  tho  Association  into  a  flowerpot  which 
stood  in  a  parlour  near  tho  kitchen. 

Everything  having  been  thus  proparod,  Young 
informed  the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them 
something  of  tho  highest  importance  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  State,  and  earnestly  begged  to  bo 
heard.  His  request  reached  them  ou  perhaps 
the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month. 
Tourville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  Tho  army 
of  James  was  embarking.  Loudon  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  tho  disaffection  of  tho  naval 
officers.  Tho  Queen  was  deliberating  whether 
she  should  cashier  those  who  were  suspected,  or 
try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  thoir  honour  and 
patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the  minister* 
could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who 
professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Young  and  bis  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council.  They  there 
accused  Marlborough,  Cornbury,  Salisbury, 
Sancroft  and  Sprat  of  high  treason.  These  great 
men,  Young  said,  had  invited  Janies  to  invade 
England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him.  The 
eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had 
undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which 


would  inflame  the  nation  against  the  govern¬ 
ment;  of  King  William.  Tho  conspirators  were 
bound  together  by  a  written  instrument.  That 
instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would 
be  found  at  Bromley  if  careful  search  was  made. 
Young  particularly  requested  that  the  messen¬ 
gers  might  ho  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop’s 
flowerpots. 

The  ministers  wore  seriously  alarmed.  The 
story  was  circumstantial ;  and  part  of  it  was 
probable.  Marlborough’s  dealings  with  St.  Ger¬ 
mains  were  well  known  to  Caornjarthcn,  to  Not¬ 
tingham  and  to  Sidney,  t’ornhnry  was  a  tool 
of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  sfm  of  a  nonjuror 
and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a 
Papist.  Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  before, 
boon,  with  too  much  show  of  reason,  suspected 
of  inviting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of 
all  tho  accused  persons  Sprat  was  the  most  un¬ 
likely  to  he  concerned  in  any  hazardous  design, 
lie' had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both 
his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always 
been  effectually  kept  in  order  by  bis  love  of  ease 
and  li i h  anxiety  for  bis  own  safety,  lie  had 
been  guilty  of  some  criminal  compliances  in  tbo 
hope  of  gaining  tho  favour  of  James,  had  sate 
in  the  High  Commission,  bad  concurred  in 
several  iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that 
court,  and  bad,  with  trembling  bands  amt  falter¬ 
ing  voice,  read  tbo  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
tho  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  ho  had 
stopped.  As  soon  iih  it.  began  to  bo  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  means,  be  bad  resigned  the  powers  which 
be  had  during  two  years  exercised  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  bad  hastened  to  make  his  ponco  with 
his  clerical  brethren,  lie  bad  jn  the  Convention 
voted  for  a  Regency:  but  he  bad  taken  the 
oaths  without  hesitation  ;  he  had  borne  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sove¬ 
reigns;  and  by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added 
to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  on  tho  fifth  of  No¬ 
vember  those  sentences  in  which  the  Church 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  de¬ 
liverance  wrought  on  that  day.*  Such  a  man 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable  house  among 
the  elms  of  Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloi¬ 
sters  of  Westminster,  was  vary  unlikely  to  run 
tho  risk  of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
on  perfectly  good  terms  with  tho  government 
For  the  feeling  which,  next  to  solicitude  for  his 
own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  publio oonduot,  was  bis 
dislike  of  the  Puritans;  a  dislike  which  sprang, 
not  from  bigotry,  hut  from  Epicureanism  Their 
austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and 
luxurious  life:  their  phraseology  shocked  his 
fastidious  taste;  and,  where  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  his  ordinary  good  nature  forsook  him. 
Loathing  the  nonconformists  as  he  did,  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom 
the  nonconformists  regarded  as  their  protector. 
But  Sprat’s  faults  afforded  ample  security  that 
ho  would  never,  from  spleen  against  William, 
engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.  Why 
Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous 
part  in  an  enterprise  full  of  peril  to  a  man  sin¬ 
gularly  pliant,  cautious  and  self-indulgent,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 


*  Clutch,  Collootanou  Ourlona. 
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The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to 
send  Marlborough  to  the  Tower,  lie  was  by 
fur  the  most  formidable  of  all  tho  accused  per¬ 
sons;  and  that  he  had  held  a  traitorous  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Saint  Germains  was  a  fact  which, 
whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  Queen 
and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of 
the  Clerks  of  the  Council  and  several  messen¬ 
gers  were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrant 
from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hid¬ 
den  an  important  document  were  searched,  the 
library,  the  diningroom,  the  drawingroom,  the 
bedchamber,  and  the  adjacent  closets.  His 
papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much  good 
prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse, 
but  no  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into 
every  flowerpot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  look 
into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had  hidden 
the  Association  :  for  that  room  was  near  the 
offices  occupied  by  tho  servants,  ami  was  little 
used  by  the  Bishop  and  his  family.  Tho  offi¬ 
cers  returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner, 
but  without  the  documeut  which,  if  it  had  been. 
found,  might  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster, 
and  was  suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All 
his  bookcases  and  drawers  were  examined;  and 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber,  but  with  strict  orders  to  behave  civilly 
and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before 
the  Council.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  Nottingham  with  great  humanity  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire  inno¬ 
cence,  behaved  with  temper  and  firmness,  lie 
niade  no  complaints.  “I  submit,”  he  said, 
“to  tho  necessities  of  State  in  such  a  time  of 
jealousy  and  danger  as  this.”  He  was  nsked 
whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for 
King  .James,  whether  he  had  held  any  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Fi'ance,  whether  he  had  signed 
any  treasonable  association,  and  whether  he 
knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these 
questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in 
the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Bishop.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery. 
He  remained  there  in  easy  confinement  during 
ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing  tending  to  crimi¬ 
nate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devi¬ 
sing  a  new  scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another 
visit  to  Bromley,  and  contrived  to  take  the 
forged  Association  out  of  the  place  in  which  he 
had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young.  One 
of  Young’s  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary’s  Office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her 
husband,  to  explain  how  a  paper  of  such  im¬ 
portance  had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it, was 
not  now  so  easy  to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it 
had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of  La 
Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of 
invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of 
sending  down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely 
•wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on  him  at 
Whitehall.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  accused  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face 


«  My  account  of  this  plot  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sprat's 
Relation  of  the  lute  Wicked  Contrivance  of  Stephen  lilaek- 


vvith  Blackhead  before  the  Council.  Then  the 
truth  came  out  fast.  The  Bishop  remembered 
the  villanous  look  and  voice  of  the  man  who  had 
knelt  to  ask  the  episcopal  blessing.  Tho 
Bishop’s  secretary  confirmed  his  master’s  asser¬ 
tions.  The  false  witness  soon  lost  his  presence 
ot  mind.  llis  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grow 
trighttully  livid,  llis  voice,  generally  hind  and 
coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper.  The  l’rivv  Coun¬ 
cillors  saw  his  confusion,  and  orossexainiiiod 
him  -sharply.  For  a  time  lie  answered  tlieir 
questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  nut  his 
original  lie  in  the  original  words.  At  lust  lie 
found  that  he  had  no  way  of  extricating’  himself 
but  by  owning  his  guilt.  Ho  acknowledged  that 
he  had  given  an  untruo  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bromley  ;  and,  after  much  prevarication,  ho 
related  hew  he  had  hidden  the  Association,  and 
how  he  had  removed  it  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by 
Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted. 
Young,  with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every 
thing  He  knew  nothing  about  the  flowerpots. 
“  If  so,”  cried  Nottingham  and  .Sidney  together, 
“  why  did  you  give  such  particular  directions 
that  the  flowerpots  at  Bromley  should  be 
searched?”  “1  never  gave  any  directions 
about  tho  flowerpots,”  said  Young.  Then  lliu 
whole  board  broke  forth.  “  How  daro  you  say 
so?  We  all  remember  it.”  Still  the  knave 
stood  up  erect  and  exclaimed,  with  an  impu¬ 
dence  which  Oates  might  have  envied,  “This 
hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  Bishop 
and  Blackhead.  Tho  Bishop  has  taken  Black¬ 
head  off' ;  and  they  are  both  trying  to  stifle  tho 
plot  ”  This  was  too  much  There  was  a  smile 
and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  board. 
“  Man,”  cried  Caermarthen,  “  wouldst  thou 
have  us  believe  that  the  Bishop  contrived  to 
have  this  paper  put.  where  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and  where,  if 
they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?” 

The  false  accusers  woro  removed  in  custody. 
The  Bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  tho  minis¬ 
ters  for  their  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  took 
his  leave  of  them.  In  tfle  antechamber  ho 
found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Young  sate,  enduring  tho  stare  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down 
on  far  greater  multitudes  from  half  tho  pillories 
in  England.  “Young,”  said  Sprat,  “your 
conscicnco  must  tell  you  that  you  have  cruelly 
wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake  1  am  sorry 
that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your  associate 
has  confessed”  “Confessed!”  cried  Joung; 
“no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet;  and  that  you 
shall  find  to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  impeachment,  iny  Lord.  When  Parlia¬ 
ment  sits  you  bIiivII  hear  more  of  me.”  “tied 
give  you  repentance,”  answered  the  Bishop. 
“For,  depond  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more 
danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  im¬ 
peached.”  * 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this 
execrable  fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to 
bail.  Young  and  Blackhead  had  done  him  an 
inestimable  service.  That  he  was  concerned  in 
a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which  they  had 
falsely  imputed  to  him,  aud  that  tho  govorn- 


head  and  Robert  Young,  1602.  There  are  very  few  better 
narratives  iu  tho  lauguugo. 
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ment  was  in  possession  of  moral  proof*  of  his  i 
guilt,  is  now  certain.  Hut  his  contemporaries 
1) ad  not,  as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy 
before  them.  They  know  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to 
ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  these 
machinations,  lie  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the 
Tower.  There  was  in  the  public  mind  a  very 
natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his 
imprisonment,  lie  had  been  imprisoned,  with¬ 
out  sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  information,  be  reasonably  presumed 
that  1 1 o  bad  been  disgraced  without  sufficient 
cause?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile  calumny, 
destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to 
ho  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not 
probable,  then,  that  calumny  might  have  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  master’s  favour  in  January  ? 

Young’s  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
As  soon  as  he  had  boon  carried  hack  from 
Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he  set  himself  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  anew  accomplice, 
lie  addressed  himself  to  a,  man  named  Holland, 
who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never, 
said  Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  bold,  shrewd,  follow  might  easily 
earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  (ivo 
hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What, 
he  asked,  was  he  to  do  for  it?  Nothing,  he 
was  told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to 
say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  disguised  and 
coloured.  There  really  was  a  plot;  and  Huh 
would  have  been  proved  if  lilackhead  had  not 
been  bought  oft’.  His  desertion  had  made  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  “  You 


must  swear  that  yon  and  1  wore  in  a  back  room 
upstairs  at  the  Lobster  in  Southwark.  Sonio 
men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They  gave  a  pass¬ 
word  before  they  were  admitted.  They  were 
all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the 
Association  in  our  presence.  Then  they  paid 
each  his  shilling  and  wont  away.  And  you 
must  ho  ready  to  identify  my  Lord  Marl¬ 
borough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two  of 
these  men.”  “How  can  1  identify  them?” 
said  Holland,  “1  never  saw  them.”  “  You 
must  contrive  to  see  them,”  answered  the  temp¬ 
ter,  “  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  Iiishop  will  lie 
at,  the  Abbey.  Anybody  about  the  Court  will 
point  out  my  Lord  Marlborough.”  Holland 
immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  repeated 
this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The  unlucky 
imitator  of  Oates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of 
the  government,  for  perjury,  subornation  of 
perjury,  and  forgery.  Ho  was  convicted  and 
imprisoned,  was  again  set  in  the  pillory,  and 
underwent,  in  addition  to  the  exposure,  about 
which  lie  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had  sel¬ 
dom  been  known.*  After  Ins  punishment,  ho 
was,  (luring  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
pilferers,  ring-droppers  and  sharpers  who  in¬ 
fested  the  capital.  At  length,  in  the  year  1700, 
ho  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited  a 
momentary  interest.  The  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  that  Robert  Young,  Clerk,  once  so 
famous,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  then 
that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  tho 
dead  warrant  had  come  down,  and  finally  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  been  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a  large  as¬ 
sembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence. j- 


C II A  PTE 

WHILE  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the 
dread  of  an  invasion,  and  then  by  joy 
at  tho  deliverance  wrought  for  her  by  the  valour 
of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  taking 
place  on  the  Continent.  On  the  sixth  of  March 
the  king  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had 
proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the 
approaching  campaign,  J 
The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  wasgloomy. 
The  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  author  and 
the  chief  had,  during  some  months,  been  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  dissolution,  liy  what  strenuous 
exertions,  by  what  ingenious  expedients,  by  what 
blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves, 
one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but 
imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  by 
which  he  kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a 
crowd  of  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  poten¬ 
tates,  negligent  of  the  common  interest  and 
jealous  of  eauli  other,  is  to  ho  found  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  lleinsius.  in  that  corres¬ 
pondence  William  is  all  himself.  Ho  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high 
parts  for  which  ho  was  not  eminently  qualified  ; 
and,  in  those  parts,  his  suoochh  was  imperfect. 
As  Sovereign  of  England,  lie  showed  abilities 

*  Hiulen  to  the  States  General,  fob.  M-H4.  loo:), 
t  Postman,  April  l.'S  and  HO.  171H  ;  Postboy,  April  18; 
flying  Pont,  April  HO. 
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and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honourable 
mention  in  history;  but  his  deficiencies  'were 
great,  lie  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us, 
cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  at 
his  ease.  His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile. 
His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  Ho  was  always 
counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before  ho 
should  again  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the 
clipped  treos,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable 
wind niilli,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall 
gables,  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  villas 
reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no 
pains  to  hide  the  preference  whicli  ho  felt  for 
liiH  native  soil  and  for  his  early  friends ;  and 
therefore,  though  ho  rendered  great  services  to 
our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts. 
As  a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare 
oourage  and  capacity :  but,  from  whatever 
cause,  ho  was,  as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  in  general  powers 
of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  him.  The  business 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  diplo¬ 
macy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  tho  woyd.  It  may 
he  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  superior 
in  tho  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiations 
on  which  tho  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  of 
nations  depends.  His  (skill  in  this  department 
of  politics  was  never  more  severely  tusked  or 
more  signally  proved  than  during  the  latter  part 
of  10!)  1  and  tho  earlier  part  of  1GU2. 

1  Loudon  Cliuotto,  March  14,  1CU1-2. 
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One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by 
the  sullen  and  menacing  demeanour  of  the 
Northern  powers.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  coali¬ 
tion:  but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were 
fast  becoming  hostile.  From  France  they  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It 
was  not  very  probable  that  her  armies  would 
cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a 
passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  might 
well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of 
maritime  right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost 
every  extensi/e  war  of  modern  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The 
Scandinavian  princes  complained  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trade  between  the  Baltic  and  France  was 
tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had  not 
in  general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each 
other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together,  in¬ 
trigued  at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried 
to  form  what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in 
Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three  thousand 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  instead 
of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get.* 
The  King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  number  of 
Dutch  merchant  ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein 
an  army  which  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to 
his  neighbours.  “  I  fear,”  William  wrote,  in  an 
hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius,  “I  fear 
that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and 
her  confederates  will  know  too  late  how  great 
un  error  they  have  committed.  They  are  far¬ 
ther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  work¬ 
ing  our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France  will 
flow  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in 
baud  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may  dic¬ 
tate.”! 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Northern  powers,  ominous  signs 
began  to  appear  in  a  very  different  quarter.  It 
had,  from  the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce 
sovereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own 
dominions,  persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved 
that  religion  from  a  great  peril.  But  happily 
the  example  and  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  and  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded 
William  with  ill  concealed  partiality.  He  was 
not  indeed  their  friend  ;  but  he  was  their  ene¬ 
my’s  enemy ;  and  James  had  been,  and,  if 
restored,  must  again  be,  their  enemy’s  vassal. 
To  the  heretic  nephew  therefore  they  gave 
their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle 
only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne 
little  more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor, 
Antonio  Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Inno¬ 
cent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to  be  reconciled 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused 
against  himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protes- 


•  (The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  camaai^n 
was  over.  London  Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1091. 
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tantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permitted 
the  French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at  one  lime, 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Gallican  schism, 
was  accommodated;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic 
princes  to  the  Calvinist  who  had  usurped  tho 
British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third 
Party  on  one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other 
were  trying  to  dissolve,  was  in  no  small  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty 
in  the  common  cause;  England,  drawing  after 
her  the  other  British  kingdoms;  and  Holland, 
drawing  after  her  the  other  Batavian  common¬ 
wealths.  England  and  Holland  were  indeed 
torn  by  internal  factious,  and  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  anti¬ 
pathies  ;  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  French  domination ;  and  both  were 
ready  to  bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  of  the  charges  of  the  contest.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  were  not  na¬ 
tions,  but  men,  an  Emperor,  a  King,  Electors, 
Dukes;  and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely 
one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  struggle, 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang  back,  who  did 
not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to 
defend  his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  the  war  was  the  war  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  the  people  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens  which 
it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne 
by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single 
year.  When  William  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  sword  in  hand  than  humble  himself  before 
France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt,  not  by 
himself  alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of 
which  he  was  the  first  magistrate.  With  those 
two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states  had 
little  sympathy.  Indeed  those  two  communi¬ 
ties  were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich, 
plaindealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by 
needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were 
wealthy;  and  they  were  zealous.  Their  wealth 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance  ;  and 
to  that  wealth  their  zeal  was  the  key.  They 
were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity  by  all 
their  confederates,  from  Coesar,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  the  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honour 
King  William  with  the  title  of  Majesty,  down  to 
the  smallest  Margrave  who  could  see  his  whole 
principality  from  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and 
Holland  furnished  much  more  than  their  con' 
tingents  to  the  war  by  land,  and  bore  unassisted 
the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They  wer« 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendicants,  some 
rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable  and 
insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  an¬ 
nually  with  a  lamentable  story  about  his  distres¬ 
ses.  A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  joint  th« 
Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
France,  if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  Every 
Sovereign  too  had  his  ministers  and  favourites ; 
and  these  ministers  and  favourites  were  per- 
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petually  hinting  that  France  was  willing  to  pay 
.hem  for  detaching  their  masters  from  the  coali¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  would  he  prudent  in  England 
and  Holland  to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapa 
city  of  the  allied  courts  was  scarcely  greater 
than  the  embarrassment  caused  by  their  ambi¬ 
tion  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set  Ms- 
heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  title  or  a  . 
cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That  ] 
prince  chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  slighted,  J 
and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen¬ 
burg  would  not  furnish  a  battalion  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Germany  unless  he  was  made  an  Elec¬ 
tor.*  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declared 
that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France:  but  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish 
government;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer 
his  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  He  was  willing  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  war:  but  it  must  be  in  his  own 
way :  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  distinct 
army;  and  he  must  be  stationed  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse. f  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  that  bad  winter  quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops:  he  therefore  recalled 
them  just  when  they  should  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to 
send  them  back  if  England  and  Holland  would 
give  him  four  hundred  thousand  rixdollars.J 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the 
two  chiefs  of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have 
put  forth,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  their  strength 
against  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  vigorously  even  for  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping 
the  French  out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  lend  the  smallest 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  seemed  ! 
to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Holland 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent 
the  armies  of  Lewis  from  overflowing  Lombardy.  \ 
To  the  Emperor  indeed  the  war  against  France  j 
was  a  secondary  object.  His  first  object  was  i 
the  war  against  Turkey.  He  was  dull  and 
bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  \ 
against  Frapce  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  war  against  Tur¬ 
key  was  a  crusade.  His  recent  campaign  on 
the  Danube  had  been  successful.  He  might 
easily  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with 
the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
But  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might 
extend  his  hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Infidels.  Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint 
Sophia’s  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only 
employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  recon¬ 
quered  Loraine ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that 
England  and  Holland  were  bound  to  reward 
him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and 
pursuing  his  own.$ 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be 
down  to  our  own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which 


*  'William  to  Heinsiua,  Feb.  2-12,  1692. 

+  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  12-22,  1692. 

I  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  19-29, 1692. 

(  Burnet,  ii.  S2,  83.;  Correspondence  of  William  and 
Heinsius,  passim. 


had  domineered  over  the  land  and  the  ocean, 
over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  the  Spain 
which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years, 
led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a 
Sovereign  of  Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru, 
of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty  fleet 
to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an 
arrogance  which  had  once  excited  terror  and 
hatred,  but  which  could  cow  excite  only  de¬ 
rision.  In  extent,  indeed,  the  dominions  of  the 
Catholic  King  exceeded  those  of  Rome  when 
Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge 
mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  in  • 
suited  or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole 
administration,  military  and  naval,  financial 
and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Charles 
was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  sunk  in 
ignorance,  listlessness  and  superstition,  yet  swol¬ 
len  with  a  notion  of  his  own  dignity,  and  quick 
to  imagine  and  to  resent  affronts.  So  wretched 
had  his  education  been  that,  when  be  was  told 
of  the  fall  of  Mous,  the  most  important  fortress 
in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was 
in  England.  ||  Among  the  ministers  who  were  i 
raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice, 
was  none  capable  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
distempers  of  the  State.  In  truth  to  brace 
anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralysed  body  would 
have  been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  No 
servant  of  the  Spanish  Crown  occupied  a  more 
important  post,  and  none  was  more  unfit  for  an 
important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gaata- 
naga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  fate  of  Christendom  would  be  decided,  lie  . 
had  discharged  his  trust  as  every  public  trust 
was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of  that  vast 
monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that 
the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the 
)  country  which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  England 
and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending  it. 
He  expected  that  arms,  ammunition,  waggons, 
j  provisions,  every  thing,  would  be  furnished  by 
j  the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
j  it  was  his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mons 
:  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  public 
j  voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having  sold  that 
,  celebrated  stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is  pro- 
f  bable  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
;  the  haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  character¬ 
istic  of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which 
William  was  the  head.  There  were  moments 
when  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when  his 
spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was  wearied 
out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritability 
broke  forth.  “I  cannot,”  he  wrote,  “offer  a 
i  suggestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for 
a  subsidy.”^  “  I  have  refused  poirlt  blank,” 
he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  for  money ;  “it  is  impossible 
that  the  States  General  and  England  can  bear 
the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  of  the 
army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost 
|  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nothing 
!  for  themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to 
pieces  the  better.”**  But,  after  every  short  fit 

f  Memoires  lie  Torcy. 
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of  despondency  and  ill  humour,  ho  called  up  all 
the  tor  co  of  his  mind,  and  put  a  strong  curb  on 
his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as  too 
many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by 
their  help  that  ho  could  accomplish  what  ho 
had  from  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mis¬ 
sion.  If  they  abandoned  him,  France  would  be 
dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe.  Well  as 
they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to 
punish  thorn,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  civilised  world,  lie  set  himself  there¬ 
fore  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to  evado 
others.  The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated 
by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without 
a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
rights.*  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  in¬ 
directly  exeroised,  balanced  that  of  the  l’ope 
himself.  Lewis  and  James  found  that  they  had 
not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  Innocent; 
and  Innocent,  whoso  nature. was  gentle  and 
Irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded 
him.  In  private  conversations  with  Jacobite 
agents  ho  declared  himself  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  House  of  Stuart:  but  in  his  public 
acts  ho  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent 
twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Germains : 
but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France 
by  protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for 
any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be 
distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics.  Ho 
permitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  bo  read 
in  the  English  College  at  Rome;  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn  up  in 
general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  bo 
mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured 
him  to  take  a  more  decided  course.  “  God 
knows,”  ho  exolnimcd  on  one  occasion,  “  that  I 
would  gladly  shod  my  blood  to  restore  the  King 
of  England.  But  what  enn  I  do  ?  If  I  stir,  I 
am  told  that  I  am  favouring  the  French,  and 
helping  them  to  set  up  an  universal  monarchy. 

I  am  not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not 
listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors. 
There  is  no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked, 
worldly  policy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  mas¬ 
ter.  Ho  governs  us  all.  lie  has  got  such  a 
hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain 
that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us!  IIo  alone  can  help  us.”  And, 
as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with 
his  hand  in  an  agony  of  impotent  grief  and 
Indignation,  f 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no 
easy  task :  but  it  was  accomplished.  Money 
was  distributed  among  them,  much  less  indeed 
than  thoy  asked,  but  much  more  than  they  had 
any  decent  pretouce  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made, 
lie  had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  mernbor  of  the 
most  seleot  and  illustrious  orders  of  knight¬ 
hood.  It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  rix  dollars  which  he  hitd  demanded,  he 
consented  to  acoopt  one  hundred  thousand  and 

•  Ilia  letters  to  Ilelnslufl  are  full  of  this  subject. 

+  Hue  the  Letters  from  Homo  among  the  Nairn*  Papers. 
Those  In  lli'.U!  are  from  Lytoott ;  those  in  ltV.Li  from  Cardi¬ 
nal  Howard;  thoso  in  loot  from  llishop  Hills;  thosu  in 
X(W5  from  Lord  Perth.  They  all  tell  the  samp  story. 

t  William's  oorresponileneo  with  lleinslns;  London 
Gazette.  I'Yb.  1,  1(101.  In  a  pasquinade  published  in  lt'93, 
and  entitled  ••  I,a  Kolre  d’  Ausliour«,  Ballet  A114gorlque,”  | 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  in 'rod  need  saying: 


the  Garter. J  His  prime  minister  Schocning, 
the  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind, 
was  secured  by  a  pension. §  For  the  Duke  ol 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  without 
difficulty,  procured  the  long-desired  title  ol 
Elector  of  Hanover.  By  such  means  as  these 
the  breaches  which  bad  divided  the  coalition 
were  so  skilfully  repaired  that  it  appeared  still 
to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  of  the  incapacity  and  inertness 
of  Gastanaga.  The  Spanish  government,  helpless 
and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Gastanaga  was  re¬ 
called  ;  and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
with  powers  not  leas  than  regal.  Philip  the 
Second  would  not  easily  have  believed  that, 
within  a  century  after  his  death,  his  great- 
grandson  would  implore  the  great-grandson  of 
William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
a  sovereign  at  Brussels.  || 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting  :  but 
William  was  too  wiso  to  accept  it.  He  knew 
that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
was  (irmly  attached  to  the  .Church  of  Rome. 
Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to 
bo  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga, 
mbrtified  by  bis  disgrace,  had  written  to  infurru 
the  Court  of  Rome  that  changes  were  in  con¬ 
templation  which  would  make  Ghent  and  Ant¬ 
werp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London. j[ 
It  had  doubtless,  also  occurred  to  William  that 
if,  by  governing  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  show¬ 
ing  a  deoont  respect  for  the  ceremonies  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ho 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Belgians,  lie  would  inevitably  raise  against  him 
self  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He 
knew  by  experience  what  it  was  to  govern 
two  nations  strongly  attached  to  two  different 
Churches.  A  large  party  among  the  Episco¬ 
palians  of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  largo  party 
among  tlio  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  blamed  him 
for  maintaining  the  episcopal  polity  in  England. 
If  ho  now  took  under  his  protection  masses, 
processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries, 
and,  worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confes¬ 
sionals  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what  could  ho  expect 
but  that  England  and  Scotland  would  join  in 
ono  cry  of  reprobation?  He  therefore  refused 
to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  ho  entrusted  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Tho  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was,  after  tho  Emperor,  tho  most  powerful  of 
tho  Roman  Catholic  potentates  of  Germany. 
Ho  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  mili¬ 
tary  distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was 
willing  to  appoint  him  ;  and  he  was  desirous  to 
bo  appointed :  but  much  delay  was  caused 
by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The  Elector  thought 


“  Moy,  jo  diruy  naivemont, 

Qu’uue  jurtit're  d’Anjjjletorro 
Foroit  toutmon  onipressomont; 

Kt  jo  ne  vois  rien  sur  la  torre 
On  jo  trouvo  plus  d’rtgrGment.” 
i  \  William's  correspondence  with  IUinsius.  There  Is  a 
i  curious  account  of  Schuuiing  in  tho  Memoirs  of  Count 
|  Dohna. 

Burnet,  ii.  84. 

Nnrcissun  Luttroll’s  Diary. 
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it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to 
have.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic 
King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked.  Medi¬ 
ation  was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful. 
But  much  time  was  lost ;  and  the  spring  was 
far  advanced  before  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  entered  on  his  functions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remon¬ 
strance,  by  no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he 
prevail  on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They 
ought  to  have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson  which 
had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering;  and  again  he  who 
singly  wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was 
found,  as  his  haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a 
match  for  a  multitude  of  adversaries-!  His  ene¬ 
mies.  while  still  unready,  learned  with  dismay 
that  he  Had  taken  the  field  in  person  at  the  head 
of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendour  in  his 
train.  A  single  circumstance  may  suffice  to 
,  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household 
rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
those  inestimable  memoirs  which  have  pre¬ 
served,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Though  the  boy’s  family  was  at  that  time 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with 
thirty-five  horses  and  sumpter  mules.  The 
princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by  a 
groupe  of  highborn  and  graceful  ladies,  accom¬ 
panied  the  King;  and  the  smiles  of  so  many 
charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 
and  voluptuous  but  high  spirited  gentlemen 
with  more  than  common  courage.  In  the  bril¬ 
liant  crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Augus¬ 
tus  appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the 
tender,  the  melodious  Racine.  He  had,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  become  de¬ 
vout,  had  given  up  -writing  for  the  theatre,  and 
having  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonged 
to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now 
came  to  see  the  great  events  which  it  was  his 
office  to  record_{  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the 
most  magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  modern  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles  long.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army  had  ever 
been  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
not  over  when  the  long  summer  day  closed. 
Racine  left  the  ground,  astonished,  deafened, 
dazzled,  and  tired  to  death.  In  a  private  letter 
he  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an  amiable 
wish  which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle;  “Would  to 
heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their 

*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April  1693;  Bur¬ 
net,  ii.  84.  In  .he  Burnet  MS.  Ilarl.  6584,  is  a  warm 
eulogy  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  the  MS.  was 
written  he  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In 
the  History,  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when  he 
was  allied  with  France  against  England,  the  eulogy  is 
omitted. 


cottages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones !”§ 

After  this  snperb  pageant  Lewis  announced 
his  intention  of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days 
he  was  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty 
thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were 
compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with 
eighty  thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  the  road  between  Namur  and  Brussels,  and 
was  prepared  to  give  battle  to  any  force  which 
might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  ||  This  parti¬ 
tion  of  duties  excited  no  surprise  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  great  Monarch  loved  sieges, 
and  that  he  did  not  love  buttles.  He  professed 
to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  was 
a  siege.  The  event  of  an  encounter  between 
two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion, 
often  determined  by  chance :  but  ouly  science 
could  prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions 
which  science  had  constructed.  His  detractors 
sneeringly  pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  military  art  which  his  Majesty 
considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it 
was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  seri¬ 
ous  risk  a  life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great 
fortresses  of  Europe.  The  town  lay  in  the  plain, 
and  had  no  strength  except  what  was  derived 
from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had  combined  to 
fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  bound¬ 
less  expanse  of  cornfields,  woods  and  meadows, 
watered  by  two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  region  were  proud 
of  their  impregnable  castle.  Their  boast  was 
that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had  devastated 
the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valour  been  able 
to  penetrate  those  walls.  The  neighbouring  fast¬ 
nesses,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their 
strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Ypres,  Lisle  and 
Tournay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,-  Cambray  and 
Charleroi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened 
their  gates  to  conquerors:  but  never  once  had 
the  flags  been  pulled  down  from  the  battlements 
of  Namur.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  Vauben  had  during  many  years 
been  regarded  as  the  first  of  engineers  :  but  a 
formidable  rival  had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron 
of  Cohorn,  the  ablest  officer  in  the  service  ol 
the  States  General.  The  defences  of  Namur 
had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Cohorn’s  superintendence ;  and  he  was 
now  within  the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp 
of  Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that 
both  the  attack  and  the  defence  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled  ; 
but  it  was  too  late.^f  William  hastened  towards 
Namur.  He  menaced  the  French  works,  first 
from  the  west,  then  from  the  north,  then  from 


f  “  Nec  pluribus  impar.” 

1  Memnires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Dangue ;  Racine’s  Letters, 
and  Narrative  entitled  Relation  de  ce  qui  s’est  passe  au 
Siege  de  Namur;  Monthly  Mercury.  May  1692. 

j!  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon;  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21, 
1692. 

g  Monthly  Mercury  for  June;  William  to  Ueinsius,  May 

26-Junc  5,  1692. 

H  William  to  Hoinsius,  May  26-June  5,  1692. 
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the  east.  But  between  him  and  the  lines  of 
Circumvallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg, 
turning  as  he  turned,  and  always  so  stronriy 
posted  that  to  attack  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  be- 
seigers,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Vauban  and 
.  ““matsd  by  the  presence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid 
progress.  There  were  indeed  many  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  and  many  hardships  to  be 
endured.  The  weather  was  stormy ;  and,  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint  Medard 
who  holds  in  the  French  Calendar  the  same 
inauspicious  place  which  in  our  Calendar  belongs 
to  Sa.nt  Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The 
Karnbre  rose  and  covered  many  square  miles  on 
wh’ch  the  harvest  was  green.  The  Mehaigne 
whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.  All 
the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were 
so  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  three  days  to  move  a  gun  from  one 
battery  to  another.  The  six  thousand  wagons 
which  had  accompanied  the  French  army  were 
useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpowder,  bul¬ 
lets,  corn,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war  horses.  Nothing 
but  the  authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  maintained  order  and  in¬ 
spired  cheerfulness.  His  soldiers,  in  truth, 
showed  much  more  reverence  for  him  than  for 
what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or 
burned  every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found. 
But  for  their  King  there  was  nothing  that  they 
were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of 
every  obrtacle  they  constantly  gained  ground. 
Cohorn  was  severely  wounded  while  defending 
with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he  had 
himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor 
was  a  feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  whom  William  had  recently  advised 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  remove.  The  spirit 
of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  town  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the  citadel 
about  three  weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of 
Monsin  1691.  Both  in  1691  and  in  1692,  Lewis, 
the  sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  was  able  to  open  the  campaign,  before 
William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought 
together  his  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years 
t!ie  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided 
the  event  of  the  game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mons, 
Lewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege  ; 
Luxemburg  covered  it ;  William  vainly  tried  to 
raise  it,  and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted 
*s  a  spectator  at  the  victory  of  hie  enemy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  fate  of  the  two 
fortresses  was  very  different.  Mons  was  de¬ 
livered  up  by  its  own  inhabitants.  Namur 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the  garrison 
had  been  as  zealous  and  determined  as  the 
population.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so 
long  subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there  was  found 
a  patriotism  resembling  that  of  the  little  Greek 
crmmonwealths.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of 
power,  or  had  any  preference  for  James  or  for 


*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  June  and  July  1692;  London 
Gazettes  of  Juue;  Gazette  de  Paris;  Memoires  de  Saint 
Simon;  Journal  de  Dengue;  William  to  Heineius,  May 
80-June  9,  June  2-12,  June  11-21;  Vernon’s  Letters  to 
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V  illiam,  for  the  most  Christian  King  or  for  the 
Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  consi¬ 
dered  his  own  honour  bound  up  with  the  honour 
of  the  maiden  fortress.  It  is  true  that  the 
rrench  did  not  abuse  their  victory.  No  out¬ 
rage  was  committed  ;  the  privileges  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality  were  respected  ;  the  magistrates  were 
not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could  not  6ee  a 
conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered 
castle  without  tears  cf  rage  and  shame.  Even 
the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced 
all  pleasures,  all  property,  all  society,  all  do¬ 
mestic  affection,  whose  days  were  all  fast  days 
who  passed  month  after  month  without  uttering 
a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Lewis  attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks 
of  respect  and  by  munificent  bounty.  When¬ 
ever  they  met  a  French  unform  they  turned 
their  heads  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  abstinence  and  of  silence  had 
left  one  earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued. f 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the 
arrogance  of  Lewis  Reached  the  highest  point. 
He  had  achieved  the  last  and  the  most  splen- 
did  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His  confede- 
rated  foes,  English,  Dutch  and  German,  had, 
m  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph, 
and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  which 
made  their  hearts  sick.  His  exultation  was 
boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals 
which  he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success, 
the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined  the  prelate* 
of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  were 
boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people 
among  whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation 
in  prosperity  cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  drunk  with  pride.  Even  Boileuu, 
hurried  along  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm, 
forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  which 
he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a 
lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about 
Alcides,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oak's  and  the  Permessian 
nymphs.  He  wondered  whether.  Namur  find 
like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune. 
He  asked  what  power  could  subdue  a  city  ' 
stronger  than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay- 
ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to  himself 
that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  l.y 
Jupiter  or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of 
Lewis  was  the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis, 
all  things  must  yield,  princes,  nations,  winds, 
waters.  In  conclusion  the  poet  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  banded  enemies  of  France,  and  taunt¬ 
ingly  bade  them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the 
tidings  that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  their 
sight.  Before  many  months  had  elapsed  both 
the  boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  were 
taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  to- 
be  modest  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay 
before  Namur,  he  heard  the  bounds  of  rejoicing 
from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies.  Three 
peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  vol¬ 
leys  from  sixty  thousand  muskets.  It  was  soon 
known  that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  account 
of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  French  King 

Colt,  printed  in  Tihdal's  History:  Ilacin^’a  AarraLi?e,  u3«i 
Letters  to  Boilenu  of  June  15.  unci  24. 
f  Memoires  de  Jjaiut  billion 
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exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.  “  They  make 
a  strange  noise,”  he  said,  “  about  the  burning 
of  a  few  ships.”  In  truth  he  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a  report  had 
reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been 
a  sea  fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victori¬ 
ous.  His  good  humour  however  was  soon  restored 
by  the  brilliant,  success  of  those  operations 
which  were  under  his  own  immediate  direction. 
When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in 
eommand  of  the  army,  and  returned  to  Ver¬ 
sailles.  At  Versailles  the  unfortunate  Tour- 
ville  soon  presented  himself,  and  was  graciously 
received.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  circle, 
the  King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.  “  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sail¬ 
ors.  We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true;  but  your 
honor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied.”* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands, 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that 
region.  The  armies  there  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  reinforcements  drawn  from  many 
quarters.  Everywhere  else  the  militai'y  opei'a- 
tions  of  the  year  were  languid  and  without 
interest.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden 
did  little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the 
Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch  each 
other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  along  the  frontier  which  separates  France 
from  Piedmont,  an  indecisive  predatoi’y  war  was 
carried  on,  by  which  the  soldiers  suffered  little 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  much.  But  all 
men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation  of  some 
great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where 
William  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxembui’g,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had 
risen,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of 
several  great  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the 
generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of  that  noble  house 
of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical 
and  many  liistoi’ical  titles  to  glory,  which 
boasted  that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who 
was  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  which  had,  since  the  eleventh 
century,  given  to  France  a  long  and  splendid 
succession  of  Constables  and  Marshals.  In  val¬ 
our  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  de¬ 
scended  and  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had 
with  difficulty  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed 
much  to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he 
had  suffered  still  more  from  their  spite.  His 
features  were  frightfully  harsh :  his  stature 
was  diminutive  :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose 
on  his  back.  His  constitution  was  feeble  and 
sickly.  Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on 
his  morals.  lie  had  been  accused  of  trafficking 
with  sorcerers  and  with  vendors  of  poison,  had 
languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and  bad  at  length 
regained  his  liberty  -without  entirely  regain¬ 
ing  his  honour. I  He  had  always  been  dis¬ 
liked  both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the 
war  against  the  European  coalition  had  lasted 
but  a  very  short  time  when  both  the  minister 
and  the  King  felt  that  the  general  who  was  per¬ 


*  London  Gazette,  May  30,  1692;  Memoires  de  Saint 
Simon;  Journal  de  Dangeau  ;  Boyer’s  History  of  William 
III. 

f  M6moiree  de  Saint  Simon;  Voltaire,  Si£cel  de  Louis 
XIV.  Voltaire  speaks  with  a  contempt  which  is  probably 
just  of  the  account  of  this  affair  in  the  Causes  Celebres. 
also  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S6vigne  during  the 


sonally  odious  to  them  was  necessary  to  the 
state.  Conde  and  Turenne  were  no  more  ;  and 
Luxemburg  was  without  dispute  the  first  soldier 
that  France  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  dili¬ 
gence  and  perseverance  he  was  deficient.  He 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for  great 
emei-gencies.  It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle 
that  he  was  all  himself.  Ilis  glance  was  rapid 
and  unerring.  His  judgment  was  clearest  and 
surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on 
him  and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest 
around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy  and  presence 
of  mind  his  country  owed  some  glorit  us  d«ys. 
But,  though  eminently  successful  in  battles,  he 
was  not  eminently  successful  in  campaigns.  He 
gained  immense  renown  at  William’s  expense  ; 
and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the  objects  of 
the  war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  com¬ 
manders.  Luxembux'g  was  repeatedly  victo¬ 
rious  ;  but  be  had  not  the  art  of  improving  a 
victory.  William  was  repeatedly  defeated  ;  but 
of  all  generals  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  re- 
pair  a  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William’s  headquarters 
were  at  Lambeque.  About  six  miles  off,  at 
Steinkirk.  Luxemburg  had  encamped  with  the 
main  body  of  his  arm}' ;  and  about  six  miles 
further  off  lay  a  considerable  force  commanded 
by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers,  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  service  of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeque  aDd  Stein¬ 
kirk  was  intersected  by  innumerable  hedges  and 
ditches;  and  neither  army  could  approach  the 
other  without  passing  through  several  long  and 
nax-row  defiles.  Luxemburg  had  therefore  little 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked 
in  his  entrenchments;  and  he  felt  assured  that 
he  should  have  ample  notice  before  any  attack 
was  made  :  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting 
an  adventurer  named  .Millevoix,  who  was  chief 
musician  and  private  secretary  ot  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  This  man  regularly  sent  to  the  French 
headquarters  authentic  information  touching 
the  designs  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  confident  of  the  strength  of  his 
position  and  in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence, 
lived  in  his  tent  as  he  was  accustomed  to  live  in 
his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was  at  once  a  valetudi- 
narian  and  a  voluptuary  ;  and,  in  both  charac¬ 
ters,  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scai’cely  evei 
mounted  his  horse.  Light  conversation  and 
cards  occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His  table 
was  luxurious  ;  and,  when  he  had -sate  down  to 
supper,  it  was  a  sei-vice  of  danger  to  disturb 
him.'  Some  scoffers  remarked  that  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclusively 
by  military  reasons,  that  he  generally  contrived 
to  entrench  himself  in  some  place  where  the 
veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably  good, 
and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open 
such  communications  with  the  sea  as  might  en¬ 
sure  him,  from  September  to  April,  a  regular 
supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there  were  any 
agreeable  women  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  bis 
banquets.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  un¬ 
der  such  a  commander,  the  young,  princes  and 


months  of  January  and  February  1680.  In  several 
Foolish  lampoons  Luxemburg  is  nicknamed  JEsop,  from 
his  deformity,  and  called  a  wizard,  in  allusion  to  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  La  Vnisin.  Xu  one  Jacobite  allegory  he  is  the 
necromancer  Grandorsio.  In  Narcissus  Luttrel’s  Diary 
for  June  169’J,  he  is  called  a  conjuror.  1  have  seen  two  or 
three  English  caricatures  of  Luxemburg's  figure. 
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nobles  of  France  vi^d  with  ;ne  another  in  splen¬ 
dour  and  galmntry.* 

While  he  was  thus  amusing  himself  after  his 
wonted  fashion,  the  confederate  princes  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  counsels  were  betrayed.  A 
peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been 
dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  It  contained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of 
Millevoix.  William  conceived  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in  the  snare 
which  they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence 
and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into 
his  hand:  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast;  and 
he  was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant 
death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William,  was 
conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised 
Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a 
strong  foraging  party  on  the  next  day  In  or¬ 
der  to  protect  this  party  from  molestation,  some 
battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery, 
would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles 
which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  Marshal 
read,  believed  and  went  to  rest,  while  William 
urged  forward  the  preparations  for  a  general 
assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while 
it  was  still  dark. 

Luxemburg  was 


had  neglected  information  which  had  proved 
true:  one  of  his  divisions  was  flying  in  confu¬ 
sion  :  the  other  divisions  were  unprepared  for 
action.  That  crisis  would  have  paralysed  the 
faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain  :  it  only  braced 
and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg  His  mind, 
nay,  his  sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  de¬ 
rive  health  and  vigour  from  disaster  and  dismay. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  disposed  of  every  thing. 
The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  that  great  array  were  the  household 
troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  renowned  body  of 
fighting  men  in  Europe;  and  at  their  head  ap¬ 
peared,  glittering  in  lace  and  enbroidery  bnsti' 
thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  y  un 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by 
the  trumpet  from  th  fir  couches  nr  their  revels, 
and  who  had  hastened  to  look  death  in  the  f'ac3 
with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among 
these  highborn  warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  U  ■- 
leans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was 
with  difficulty  and  by  importunate  solicitation 
that  the  gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg’s 
permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest.  Two 


other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke  of  Bour- 
In  the  grey  of  the  morning  bon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a  spirit 
awakened  by  scouts,  who  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  de- 


brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news 
very  lightly 
been,  as  usu 

ot  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect  |  great  soldier. 


scendant  of  one  of  thd  bastards  of  Henry  the 

Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of  Veiulome,  a  man  sunk  in 

y.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice,  yet.  capable  of 
mal,  diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince  !  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the"  qualities  of  a 

Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to 


his  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  mag-  |  earn  for  himself  an  honourable  name  i 
nified  by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarm- 
ing  report  followed  another  fast  All  the  passes, 
it  was  said,  were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot, 
horse  and  artillery,  under  the  banners  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Spain,  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column  was  moving 
towards  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  Marshal  rose, 
got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was 
doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was 
close  to  his  outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  army  was  encamped  a  brigade 
named  from  the  province  of  Bourbonnais.  These 
troops  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  onset. 

Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept 
away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives,  leav¬ 
ing  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
assailants. 

Thus  far  William’s  plans  had  been  completely 
successful :  but  now  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  him.  He  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  between  the 
station  of  the  brigade  of  BSnrbonnais  and  the 
main  encampment  of  the  enemy  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push  forward 
without  a  moment’s  pause,  that  he  should  find 
the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  victory  would  be  easy  and  complete. 

But  his  progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditches:  there  was  a  short  delay;  and  a 
short  delay  sufficed  to  frustrate  his  design. 

Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for  such  a  con¬ 
jecture.  He  had  committed  great  faults ;  he 
had  kept  careless  guard :  he  had  trusted  impli¬ 
citly  to  information  which  had  proved  false  :  he 


*  Memoirs  de  Saint  Simon ;  Memoir**  do  Viilars ;  Karine 
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n  arms. 

was  there  :  and  at  his  side  rode  Sarsfield,  whose 
courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that  day,  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile 
Luxemburg  bad  sent  off  a  pressing  message  te 
summon  Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  need¬ 
less.  Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like 
a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  already 
hastening  towards  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on 
manfully.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  were  the 
British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.  The  divi¬ 
sion  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Maeka.y’s. 
He  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to 
William's  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and 
horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay’s  men  had 
never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour 
gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They 
first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  French  army.  The  fight 
was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven 
back  with  fearful  slaughter.  Mor.e  than  eighteen 
.hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  re¬ 
turns  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxen* 
burg  afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  m  me 
life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  i.. 
haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded 
him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  was  one 
which  could  be  met  by  no  common  means.  The 
King’s  household  must  charge  the  English.  The 
Marshal  gave  the  word;  and  the  household, 
headed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  came  on, 
flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their  shoulders. 

“  Sword  in  hand,”  was  the  cry  through  all  the 
ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  “  sword  in  hand. 
No  firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel  ”  After  a 
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long  and  desperate  resistance  the  English  were 
borne  down.  They  never  ceased  to  repeat  that, 
if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  they  would 
have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes 
gave  them  no  effective  support.  Fie  pushed  for¬ 
ward  some  cavalry  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His 
infantry  he  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They  could 
do  no  good,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  them 
to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager  to  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not 
permitted.  Mackay  sent  a  pressing  message 
to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to 
certain  destruction:  but  all  was  vain.  “Ood’s 
will  be  done,”  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good 
soldier.  With  him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two 
generals  distinguished  among  the  conquerors 
of  Ireland.  Mount  joy  too  was  among  the  slain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  he 
had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton, 
and,  having  been  converted  to  Wkiggism  by 
wrongs  more  powerful  than  all  the  arguments 
of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  To 
join  William’s  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  lino 
regiments  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part 
of  this  devoted  band  would  have  esoaped  but  for 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Auverquerque,  who 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment  of  extremity 
with  two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  manner 
in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay’s 
division  was  long  remembered  with  grateful  ad¬ 
miration  by  the  British  camp  fires.  The  ground 
where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled  with 
corpses;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  re¬ 
marked  that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been 
given  in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the 
bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his 
wonted  stoicism  as  to  utter  a  passionate  excla¬ 
mation  at  the  way  in  which  the  English  regi¬ 
ments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  lie 
recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined  to 
fall  back  It  was  high  time:  for  the  French 
army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as 
the  regiments  commanded  by  Boufflers  came  up 
in  rapid  succession.  The  allied  army  returned 
to  Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken  order,  j- 

The  French  owned  th  it  they  had  about  seven 
thousand  mop  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  armies  was  what 
it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  they 
continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But 
the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  great  The 
splendour  of  William’s  fame  grew  pale.  Even 
his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the 
field,  lie  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In 


France  the  news  was  received  with  trrmspotoj 
of  joy  and  pride.  The  Court,  the  Capitol,  even 
the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  provinces,  gloried 
in  the  impetuous  valour  which  had  been  dis¬ 
played  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustri¬ 
ous  names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  re¬ 
peated  all  over  the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke 
of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  remonstrances  be 
kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed 
through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder.  The  people  lined- the  roads  to 
see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from 
Steinkirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk 
buckles  :  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder. 
But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace 
neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion  ; 
and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with 
great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  when 
the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before 
the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for 
foppery  ;  and  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  Court 
came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle 
with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore 
became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris 
to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the 
finest  lace  studiously  disarranged  ;  and  these 
kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.  J 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion 
and  discontent.  National  jealousies  and  animosi¬ 
ties  raged  without  restraint  or  disguise.  The 
resentment  of  the  English  was  loudly  expressed. 
Solmes,  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  to  have  some  valuable  qualities,  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were 
prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner.  His 
demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper  ungovern¬ 
able.  Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of 
Steinkirk  the  English  officers  did  not  willingly 
communicate  with  him,  and  the  private  men 
murmured  at  his  harshness.  But  after  the 
battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious. 
He  was  accused,  pterhaps  unjustly,  of  having 
said  with  unfeeling  levity,  w.hile  the  English 
regiments  were  contending  desperately  against 
great  odds,  that  he  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
bulldogs  would  come  off.  Would  any  body,  it 
was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on  account 
of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  he  had 
been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English 
officers  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those 
officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale. 
But  surely  the  merest  novice  was  competent  to 
do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  misunderstand 
orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  hut 
infantry  could^erfOrih,  and  to  look  on  at  safe 
distance  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 
It  was  too  much  lo  be  at  once  insulted  and 
sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  of  war, 


*  Narcissus  Luttrell,  April  28,  1692. 
t  Louden  Gazette,  Aug  4,  R,  11,  1692:  Gazette  do  Paris, 
Aug.  9. 16;  Voltaire,  Sierle  de  Louis  XIV;  llurnet.  ii.  97  ; 
M.  moires  do  Berwick ;  Dykrelt’s  Letters  to  the  States 
General  dated  August  4, 1692.  See  also  tire  very  inter* 
esting  debate  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Commons 
on  Nov.  21.1692.  An  English  translation  of  Luxemburg's 
very  elaborate  and  artful  despatch  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Mercury  for  September,  1692.  The  original  has 
recently  been  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  llangue.  Lewis 
pronounced  it.  the  best,  despatch  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mercury  maintains  that  it  wus 
manufactured  at  Paris.  “To  think  otherwise,”  he  says, 
“is  mere  folly;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  much 
leisure  to  write  such  a  long  letter,  more  liko  a  pedant 
than  a  general,  or  rather  the  monitor  of  a  school,  giving 
on  account  t.o  his  master  how  the  rest  of  the  ho-  s  behaved 
themselves.”  In  the  Monthly  Mercury  will  he  fund  also 


the  French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  OT  all  the 
accounts  of  the  battle  that  which  seems  to  me  the  best  is 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Feuquieres.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map. 
FouqukMes  divides  his  praise  and  blame  very  fairly  be¬ 
tween  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English  mess 
tables  have  been  preserved  by  Sterne,  who  was  brought 
up  at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William.  “  ‘  There  was 
Cutt’s.’  continued  the  Corporal,  clapping  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  upoD  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting 
round  his  hand :  -  there  was  Cutt’s,  Mackay’s,  Angus’s, 
Graham’s  and  I.even's,  all  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  eo  had  tha 
English  Life-guards  too,  had  it  not  been  for  some  regi¬ 
ments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  their  relief, 
and  received  the  enemy’s  fire  in  their  faces,  before  any 
lone  of  their  own  platoons  discharged  a  musket.  They’U 
l  go  to  heaven  for  it..’  added  Trim.” 

I  Voltaire,  Siocle  do  Louis  XIV 
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yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered 
at  as  raw  recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsup¬ 
ported  with  the  hnest  body  of  veterans  in  the 
world.  Such  were  the  complaints  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was 
made  which  furnished  both  the  camp  at  Lam- 
beque  and  the  coffeehouses  of  London  with  a 
subject,  of  conversation  much  less  agreeable  to 
the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been, 
during  some  months,  maturing  in  the  French 
War  Office.  It  should  seem  that  Louvois  had 
originally  sketched  the  design,  and  had  be¬ 
queathed  it,  ,still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor 
Barbesieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  per¬ 
fected.  The  execution  was  entrusted  to  an 
officer  named  Grandval.  Grandval  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his  country 
anil  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and 
half  witted,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
dangerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half  witted 
man  is  the  very  instrument  generally  preferred 
by  cunning  politicians  when  ver}r  hazardous 
work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator 
would,  for  any  bribe,  however  enormous,  have 
exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of  Ohatel,  of 
Ravallac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the 
assistance  of  two  adventurers,  Dumont,  and 
Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman.  In  April, 
Boon,  after  William  had  arrived  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  to  re 
pair  to  their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  West¬ 
phalia.  Grandval  and  Leefdale  were  at  Paris. 
Uden  in  North  Brabant  was  fixed  as  the  place 
where  the  three  were  to  meet  and  whence  they 
were  to  proceed  together  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  allies.  Before  Grandval  left  Paris 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was 
presented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
“1  have  been  informed,”  said  James,  “of  the 
business.  If  you  and  your  companions  do  me 
this  service,  you  shall  never  want  ” 

After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his 
journey.  He  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  both  by  the  accomplice 
who  acompanied  him  and  by  the  accomplice 
whom  he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont  and 
.Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared 
nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Lewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded 
or  failed,  the  reward  of  the  assassins  would 
probably  be  to  be  disowned,  with  affected 
abhorrence,  by  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  redliot 
pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dis¬ 
membered  by  four  horses.  To  vulgar  natures 
the  prospect  of  such  a  martyrdom  was  not 
alluring.  Both  these  men,  therefore,  had, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as 
appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to 
William,  through  different  channels,  warnings 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Dumont  had 
acknowledged  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Zell, 
one  of  the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had 
transmitted  full  intelligence  through  his  rela- 

*  Lnnghorne,  the  chief  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nlwiivs,  n.-  lie  owned  to  Tillotsnu,  selected  tools  on 
this  principle,  lioruet,  i.  -JO. 
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tions  who  resided  in  Holland.  Meanwhile 
.Morel,  a  t<wiss  Protestant  of  great  learning 
who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform 
Burnet  that  the  weak  and  hotheaded  Grandval 
had  been  heard  to  talk  boastfully  of  the  event 
which  would  soon  astonish  the  world,  and  had 
confidently  predicted  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From 
the  moment  at  which  Grandval  entered  tlu) 
Netherlands,  his  steps  were  among  snares.  His 
movements  were  watched :  his  words  were 
noted:  he  was  arrested,  examined,  coufrontel 
with  his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of 
the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before  a  Court 
Martial.  Ginkell,  who  bad  been  rewarded  tor 
his  great  services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  ■  f 
Earl  of  Athlone,  presided;  and  Talninsh  was 
among  the  judges.  Mackay  and  Lanier  had 
been  named  members  of  the  board:  but  they 
were  no  more;  aud  their  places  were  filled  by 
younger  officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  Martial  was  very  sim¬ 
ple:  for  the  prisoner  attempted  no  defence. 
His  conscience  had,  it  should  seem,  been  sud¬ 
denly  awakened.  He  admitted,  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous, 
confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved 
death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment 
with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety. 
He  left  behind  him  a  few  lines,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  abou.t  to  lose  his  life  for 
having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of 
Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published 
in  several  languages,  and  was  lead  with  very 
various  and  very  strong  emotions:  that  it  was 
genuine  could  not  be  doubted,  for  it  was 
warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That 
it  was  prou.pted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could 
hardly  be  supposed :  for  William  had  taken 
pains  to  discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered 
untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture.  For, 
though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the 
Netherlands  to  put  convicted  assassins  to  the 
rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the 
names  of  their  employers  and  associates,  Wil¬ 
liam  had  given  orders  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  rack  should  not  be  used  or  even  named. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  in¬ 
terrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but  suffered  him 
to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is 
substantially  true;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a 
stronger  air  of  truth  than  his  account  of  tl  e 
audience  with  which  James  had  honoured  him 
at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
news  was  great.  The  Whigs  loudly  called  both 
James  and  Lewis  assassins.  How,  it  was 
asked,  was  it  possible,  without  outraging  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on  the 
words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of 
England?  And  who  that  knew  the  Couit  of 
Versailles  would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a 
youth,  n  mere  novice  in  politics,  ami  rather  a 
clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do 
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what  he  had  done  without  taking  his  master’s 
pleasure?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant 
persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that 
Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  no  human  being  could  doubt.  He  must 
have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial, 
the  evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really  ab¬ 
horred  assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
would  not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with 
ignominy  from  the  royal  presence,  and  flung 
into  theBastile?  Yet  Barbesieux  was  still  at 
the  War  Office;  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
be  had  bePn  punished  even  by  a  word  or  a 
frown.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  both  Kings 
were  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  Grandval.  And 
if  it  were  asked  how  two  princes  who  made  a 
high  profession  of  religion  could  have  fallen 
into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was  that  they 
had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In 
reply  to  these  reproaches  the  English  Jacobites 
said  very  little;  and  the  French  government 
said  nothing  at  all.* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  with¬ 
out  any  other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  October  William  arrived 
in  England.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His  reception 
was  cordial.  The  crowd  was  great;  the  accla¬ 
mations  were  loud;  aud  all  the  windows  along 
his  route,  from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were 
lighted  up.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  symp¬ 
toms,  the  nation  was  disappointed  aud  discon¬ 
tented.  The  war  had  been  unsuccessful  by  land. 
By  sea  a  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but 
had  not  been  improved  The  general  expecta¬ 
tion  had  be  -n  that  the  victory  of  May  would  be 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France, 
that  Saint  Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the 
last  remaius  of  Tourvi lie’s  squadron  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals  of  Brest  and 
Rochefort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  expec¬ 
tation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.  It  did  not 
follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  seamen  had 
silenced  the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by 
Bellefouds,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  expose  ships 
to  the  fire  of  regu'ar  fortresses.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the 
nation.  Great  preparations  were  made.  The 
allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  refitted  at 
Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Rooke 
was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the  cur¬ 
rents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.  +  Transports 
were  collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  troops  were  assembled  on  Portsdown  under 
the  command  of  Meinhart  'Schomberg,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  father’s  services  and  his 
own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him 
were  Ruvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at 
Aghrim,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  | 
Mellomere  and  Cambon,  with  their  gallant  bands 

*  I  have  taken  the  history  of  Orandval’s  plot  chiefly  from 
GraiKlvai’sowu  confession.  1  h:ive  not  mentioned  Madame 
de  Maintenou,  because  Grandval,  in  his  confession  did  not 
mention  her.  The  accusation  brought  against  her  rests 
solely  oti  the  auth  rity  of  turnout.  Sei  also  a  True  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His 
mo't  Sacred  Majesty  Wiliam  Ill,  lt»92;  Reflections  upon 
the  late  horrid  Conspiracy  contrived  by  si  me  of  the  French 
Court  to  murder  Ills  Majesty  in  Flanders,  1F>92 ;  Burnet, 
IL92:  Vernon’s  letters  from  the  camp  to  Co  t.  publLbed 
bj  Tindal;  the  Loudon  Gazette,  Aug  11.  The  l  aris  i 


of  refugees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regimen* 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  tf. 
be  rumored,  had  last  winter  done  something 
strange  and  horrible  in  a  wild  country  of  rocks 
and  snow,  never  yet  explored  by  any  English- 
,  man. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were 
all  on  board.  The  transports  sailed,  aud  in  a 
few  hours  joined  the  naval  armament  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Portland.  Ou  the  twenty- 
eighth  a  general  council  of  war  was  held.  All 
the  naval  commanders,  with  Russell  at  their 
head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to  carry 
their  ships  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Saint 
Maloes,  and  that  the  towu  must  be  reduced  to 
straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  iu  the 
harbour  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be 
attacked  from  the  sea.  The  military  men  de¬ 
clared  with  equal  unanimity  that  the  land  forces 
I  could  effect  nothing  against  the  town  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  fleet.  It  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
an  attempt  on  Brest  or  Rochefort.  Russell  aud 
the  other  flag  officers,  among  whom  were  Rooke, 
Shovel,  Almonde  and  Evertsen,  pronounced  that 
the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for  either  enter¬ 
prise.  $  We  must  suppose  that  an  opinion  in 
which  so  many  distinguished  admirals,  both 
Euglish  and  Dutch,  concurred,  however  strange 
it  may  seem  to  us,  was  in  conformity  with  what 
were  then  the  established  principles  of  the  art 
of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  questions 
could  not  have  been  fully  discussed  a  .week 
earlier,  why  fourteen  thousand  troops  should 
1  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had 
!  been  considered  what  they  were  to  do,  or  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  any  thing, 
we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament 
returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment 
and  disgust  of  the  whole  nation.^  The  minis¬ 
ters  blamed  the  commanders  :  the  commanders 
blamed  the  ministers  The  recriminations  ex¬ 
changed  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  were 
loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in 
parliamentary  dehate,  was  deficient  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  war  miuister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole 
body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud  of 
long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before  the 
Revolution,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  aud 
his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had  then  acquired 
a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs.  This 
opinion  however  he  had  very  much  to  himself. 
Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  ou  the 
waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  were  impatient  of  bis  somewhat 
pompous  lectures  and  reprimands,  and  pio- 
nounced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who,  with  all  his 
book  learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin 
boy  knew.  Russell  had  always  been  trow  aid, 
arrogant  aud  mutinous;’  and  now  prosper)  y 
and  glory  brought  out  his  vices  in  full  strength 
With  the  government  which  he  had  saved  he 
took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant  who 

Gazette  contains  not  one  won!  on  the  subject, — a  most 
significant  silence. 

t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  20,  24,  1692. 

t  See  liis  report  in  Burchett. 

\  London  Gazette,  July  2S,  1692.  See  the  resolution'  of 
the  Council  of  War  in  Burchett.  In  a  letter  to  Notting¬ 
ham  band  July  10,  Russell  says.  -■  Six  weeks  will  near 
conclude  what  wi-  call  summer."  Lords'  Journals,  Loo. 
19  1692. 

*'  .Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  £ep.  1092. 
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believes  himself  to  be  necessary,  treated  the 
orders  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  levity, 
resented  reproof,  however  gentle,  as  an  outrage, 
furnished  no  plan  of  his  own,  and  showed  a 
sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan  fur¬ 
nished  by  any  body  else.  To  Nottingham  he  had 
a  strong  and  a  very  natural  antipathy.  They 
were  indeed  an  ill-matched  pair.  Nottingham 
was  a  Tory;  Russell  was  a  Whig.  Nottingham 
was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident  in  his 
theories ;  Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud 
of  his  achievements.  The  strength  of  Notting¬ 
ham  lay  in  speech:  the  strength  of  Russell  lay 
in  action  Nottingham’s  demeanour  was  deco¬ 
rous  even  to  formality  :  Russell  was  passionate 
and  rude.  Lastly  Nottingham  was  an  honest 
man  ;  and  Russell  was  a  villain.  They  now  be¬ 
taine  mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at 
the  Secretary’s  ignorance  of  naval  affairs  :  the 
Secretary  accused  the  Admiral  of  sacrificing  the 
public  interests  to  mere  wayward  humour  ;  and 
both  were  in  the  right.* 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of 
all  the  ports  in  the  kingdom  raised  a  cry  against 
the  naval  administration.  The  victory  of  which 
the  nation  was  so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  have  been  a  positive  disaster.  During 
some  months  before  the  battle  all  the  maritime 
strengtli  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one 
in  the  Atlantic.  There  had  consequently  been 
little  privateering  ;  and  the  voyage  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in 
time  of  peace.  Since  the  battle,  the  remains  of 
the  force  which  had  lately  been  collected  under 
Tourville  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Even 
the  passage  from  England  to  Ireland  was  inse¬ 
cure.  Every  week  it  was  announced  that  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  vessels  belonging  to  London  or  Bris¬ 
tol  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  More  than 
a  hundred  prizes  were  carried  during  that 
autumn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have 
been  far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship  own¬ 
ers  and  of  the  underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun 
had  still  been  afloat  with  her  thousand  fighting 
men  on  board,  than  that  she  should  be  lying  a 
heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cherburg,  while 
her  crew,  distributed  among  twenty  brigantines, 
prowled  for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Cape 
Finisterre  and  Cape  Clear. f 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  ;  and  among  them,  John  Bart,  humbly 
born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign  his  name,  but 
eminently  brave  and  active,  had  attained  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  In  the  couutry  of 
Anson  and  Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  of 
Duncan,  Saint  Vincent  and  Nelson,  the  name  of 
the  most  daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have 
little  chance  of  being  remembered.  But  France, 
among  whose  many  unquestioned  titles  to  glory 
very  few  are  derived  from  naval  war,  still  ranks 
Bart  among  her  great  men.  In  the  autumn  of 
I 692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 
traded  with  the  Baltic.  He  took  and  destroyed 


*  Evelyn’s  Diary,  July  25,  1692;  Burnet,  ii.  94,  95,  and 
lord  Dartmouth’s  Note.  The  history  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Russell  and  Nottingham  will  be  best  learned  from 
the  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates  of  the  Session  of 
1092-3. 

f  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1692;  Buruet,  ii.  95; 
Grey’s  Debates,  Nov.  21.  1692;  Paris  (Janettes  of  August 
aud  September;  Narcissus  Lultrell’s  Diary,  Sept. 


vessels  close  to  the  eastern  const  of  our  island. 
He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumberland, 
and  burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands 
could  be  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  prizes 
which  he  carried  back  into  his  native  port  wore 
estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thousandwpoumis 
sterling. About  the  same  time  a  younger  ad¬ 
venturer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Burt,  Du 
Guay  Trouiu,  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  small  armed  vessel.  fhe  intrepid  boy, — 
for  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old, — entered 
the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  sacked  a  mansion 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  a.nd  tlid  not  reembark  till 
a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick 
marched  against  hirn.g 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our 
shores  menaced  by  those  rovers,  some  calami¬ 
ties  which  no  human  prudence  could  havo 
averted  increased  the  public  ill-humour.  An 
earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste  in 
less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their 
place.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed  up. 
Port  lloyal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New' 
World,  renowned  for  its  quays,  for  its  ware¬ 
houses,  and  for  its  stately  streets,  which  were 
said  to  rival  Chenpside,  was  turned  into  a  mass 
of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  under  their  own  dwellings.  The 
effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by 
many  of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Bristol  || 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of 
the  harvest.  The  summer  had  been  wet  all 
over  Western  Europe.  Those  heavy  rains 
which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  French 
pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been 
fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remembered  no 
such  year  since  1 648.  No  fruit  ripened.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  doubled.  The 
evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  the  silver 
coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased 
to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with 
France  indeed  England  might  well  be  esteemed 
prosperous.  Here  the  public  burdens  were 
heavy;  there  they  were  crushing.  Hero  the 
labouring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his 
coarse  barley  loaf:  but  there  it  not  seldom 
happened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was  found 
dead  on  the  earth  with  half-chewed  grass  in 
his  mouth.  Our  ancestors  found  some  consola¬ 
tion  in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  wear¬ 
ing  out  the  strength  of  their  formidable  enemy, 
and  that  his  resources  were  likely  to  bo  drained 
sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there  was  much  suf¬ 
fering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of 
retrenchment  was  felt  by  families  of  every 
rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who 
little  thought  that  his  buffoonery  would  ever 
be  cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  times, 
complained  that,  in  this  year,  .vino  ceased  to 
be  put  on  many  hospitable  tables,  whore  he 


I  See  Bart’s  Letters  of  Notility,  and  the  Paris  Gazette, 
of  the  autumn  of  1092. 

#  Memoires  <le  Du  Gua>  Trouin. 

If  London  Gazette,  Aug  11,  1G92 ;  KvelynV  Diary,  Aug. 
10;  Monthly  Mercury  for  September;  A  Full  Account  of 
the  late  drc.idful  Earthquake  at  l‘ort  Royal  in  Jamaica, 
licenced  Sept.  9,  1G92. 
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had  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  and  that  its 
place  was  supplied  by  punch.* 

A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more 
alarming  than  the  substitution  of  brandy  and 
lemons  for  claret  was  the  increase  of  crime. 
During  the  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following 
wiuter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror 
by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen  strong, 
entered  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  ( irrnond  in 
Saint  James’s  Square,  and  all  but  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  his  magnificent  plate  and  jewels. 
Another  gang  made  an  attempt  on  Lambeth 
Palace.f.  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by 
numerous  servants,  were  in  such  danger,  it 
may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper’s 
till  or  stock  could  be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde 
Park,  from  Thames  Street  to  Bloomsbury, 
there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwell¬ 
ing  had  uot  been  sacked  by  burglars.  J  Mean¬ 
while  the  great  roads  were  made  almost 
impassable  by  freebooters  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  troops  larger  than  had  before  been  [ 
kuown.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of 
twenty  footpads  which  met  at  an  alehouse  in 
Southwark.  |  But  the  most  formidable  band  | 
of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and  twenty  j 
borsemeu.||  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  j 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest 
aud  most  populous  shires  of  England  was  as 
daugerous  as  a  pilgrimage  across  the  deserts  I 
of  Arabia.  The  Oxford  stage  coach  was  pil¬ 
laged  in  broad  day  after  a  bloody  fight.  <[  A 
waggon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of ' 
public  money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As 
this  operation  took  some  time,  all  the  travellers 
who  came  to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were 
busy  were  seized  and  guarded.  When  the 
booty  had  been  secured  the  prisoners  were 
sutferei?  to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.**  The  Ports¬ 
mouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  , 
men  well  armed  and  mounted  ff  Some  jovial  | 
Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  Bare,  were 
themselves  chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunt¬ 
ers  of  a  different  sort,  and  were  heartily  glad 
to  find  themselves  at  home  again,  though  with 
empty  pockets. +J 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that 
the  marauders  were  all  Jacobites;  and  indeed 
there  were  some  appearances  which  gave 
colour  to  the  assertion.  For  example,  fifteen *  1 * * * 5 * 
butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts  i 
at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and 
compelled  first  to  deliver  their  money  bags,  and 
then  to  drink  King  James’s  health  in  brandy.|§ 
The  thieves,  however,  to  do  them  justice, 
showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  any  political  party.  Some 
of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Saint 
Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known  hosti-  , 
lity  to  the  Court  and  his  recent  imprisonment, 

*  Evelvn's  Diary,  June  25.  Oct.  1,  1690:  Narcissus  Lut¬ 
trell's  Diary.  June  1692.  May  1693:  Monthly  Mercury. 
April,  May,  and  June  1693;  Tom  Brown's  Description  of 
a  Country  Life,  1692 

t  Narcissus  LuttrelTs  Diary,  Not  1692. 

I  See,  for  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  12. 

1692-3. 

}  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

’  Ibid.  Jan.  1693 

5  Ibid  July  1692. 

**  Evelyn's  Diary.  Nov.  20.  1692:  Naseissus  Luttrell's 
Diary:  Loudon  Gazette,  Nov.  24 ;  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of 
the  States  GeneraL  Nov.  ls-28. 

tl  Loudon  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1692. 


compelled  him  to  deliver  up  five  hundred 
guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to 
regret  to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  career  uj 
prosperity  and  glory.  [|  |j 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  learned  to  what  an  extent  these  outrages 
were  carried,  he  expressed  great  indignation, 
and  announced  his  resolution  to  put  down  the 
malefactors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  veteran 
robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to 
lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highway¬ 
men,  and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  favourite  haunts.  It  was  said  that  this 
list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  names.r| 
Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roads ;  and  this  precaution,  which 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  excited 
much  murmuring,  seems  to  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  in  Ireland  by  activity  aud  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  irregular  war  against  the  liapparees, 
was  selected  to  guard  several  of  the  great  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  capital.  Blackhaath,  Barnet, 
Hounslow,  became  places  of  aru-a.***  In  a  few 
weeks  the  roads  were  as  safe  is  usual.  The 
executions  were  numerous :  for,  till  the  evil 
had  been  suppressed,  the  King  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations  for  mercy  jff 
Among  those  who  suffered  was  James  Whitney, 
the  most  celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had  been,  during  some  months, 
the  terror  of  all  who  travelled  from  London 
either  northward  or  westward,  and  was  a* 
length  with  difficulty  secured  after  a  desperate 
conflict  in  which  one  soldier  was  killed  ana 
several  wounded.  The  London  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  famous  highwayman  had 
been  taken,  and  invited  all  persons  who  had 
been  robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and 
to  see  whether  they  could  identify  him.  To 
identify  him  should  have  been  easy  :  for  he  had 
a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb. 

He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  tne 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  expended  a  hundred 
pounds  in  procuring  a  sumptuous  embroidered 
suit  against  the  day  of  trial.  This  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  was  frustrated  by  bis  hard  hearted  keepers. 
He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordinary  clothes, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death. j|jj[j  He  had 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering 
to  raise  a  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highway¬ 
men,  for  service  in  Flanders :  but  his  offer 
had  been  rejected.r,[^[  He  had  one  resource 
still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a 
treasonable  plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had 
promised  him  immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at 
the  head  of  his  gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a 
stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  intrinsically  improbable  in  Whitney's 
story.  Indeed  a  design  very  similar  to  that 


if  N  arcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

Ibid.  Nov.  1692. 

Ibid.  August  1692. 

*  ’  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General.  Dec.  23- 
Jan.  2, 1692-3.  The  Dutch  despatches  of  this  year  are  filled 

■with  stories  of  robberies. 

***  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  Dec  23, 
Jan.  2,  1692-3;  Historical  Records  of  the  Queen's  Bays, 
published  by  authority  :  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Nov. 15. 
+tt  Narcissus  Luttred's  Diary,  Dec.  22. 
til.  Hid.  Dec.  1692:  Hop.  Jan  3-13.  Hop  calls  Whitney, 
“  den  befaamsten  rooxer  in  Bogdant,’* 

London  Gazette.  January  2,  1692-3. 

!  Narcissus  Luttrell  -  Diary.  Jan.  1692-3. 

Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 
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which  he  imputed  to  the  malecontents  was, 
only  three  years  later,  actually  formed  by  some 
of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 
Hut  it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  should 
go  unpunished  than  that  all  honest  men  should 
live  in  fear  of  being  falsely  accused  by  felons 
sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Chiof  Justice  Holt 
advised  the  King  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
"William,  never  much  nclined  to  give  credit  to 
stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
Captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in 
Smith  field,  and  made  a  most  penitent  end  * 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  dis¬ 
tress  and  disorder,  had  begun  a  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  singularly  eventful,  a  session  from 
which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  English 
finanoe,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  consti¬ 
tutional  questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest, 
were  for  the  first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  bo  lamented  that  any  account 
of  this  session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the 
scanty  and  dispersed  materials  now  accessible 
must  leave  many  things  obscure.  The  relations 
of  the  parliamentary  factions  were,  during  this 
year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each 
of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided 
by  several  lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions, 
there  was  the  groat  line  which  separated  the 
Whig  party  from  the  Tory  party  ;  and  there  was 
the  great  line  which  separated  the  official  men 
and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were 
sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those 
who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbleto- 
nians  and  sometimes  honoured  with  the  appel 
lation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these  two 
great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  and  of  their  adherents 
about  one  half  were  Whigs  and  one-half  Tories. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was, 
quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  between 
tlioso  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a 
feud  between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  as  Commons.  The  spirit  both  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  and  of  the  elective  chamber  had  been 
thoroughly  roused  in  the  preceding  session  by 
the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  was  skilfully  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  Houses.  He  came, 
ho  told  them,  to  ask  for  thoir  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  victory 
of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much 
concern  that  the  operations  of  the  allies  had 
been  less  successful  by  land  than  by  sea  ;  but 
he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  the  valour  of  his  English  subjects  had  been 
preeminently  conspicuous.  The  distress  of  his 
people,  he  said,  was  his  own  :  his  interest  was 
inseparable  from  theirs:  it  was  painful  to  him 
to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices :  but  from 
sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  no  good  Englishman  and  no  good  Protes¬ 
tant  would  shrink. f 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial 

*  Narcissus  Luttrsll'R  Diary,  January  and  February  ; 
Hop,  Jan.  31 -Feb.  10,  and  Feb.  3-13,  11193:  Letter  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Trenchard.  1094;  New  Court  Contrivances  or  more 
Sham  Plots  still,  1003. 

Lords'  and  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jau.  1092. 
Commons’  Journals,  Nov  10,  10112. 

See  the  Lords’  Journals  from  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  18,  1092; 
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terms  for  his  gracious  speech.  J  But  the  Lord* 
were  in  a  bad  humour.  Two  of  their  body, 
Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had,  during  the 
recess,  when  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  were  still  under  recognisances.  Hud  a 
country  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been  taken  up 
and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter  grounds  at  so 
alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly 
not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily 
moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  that  looked  like 
an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order.  They 
not  only  cross-examined  with  great  severity 
Aaron  Emith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him 
to  little  indulgence,  hut  passed,  by  thirty-live 
votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolution  implying  a 
censure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
men  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very 
far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of 
the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to 
sooth  the  wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  or¬ 
dering  the  recognisances  to  be  cancelled  ;  and 
with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to 
the  groat  vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to 
some  fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  themselves 
disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  Eng¬ 
land.? 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  delibera¬ 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  King, 
when  lie  requested  their  advice,  had,  perhaps, 
not  foreseen  that  his  words  would  be  construed 
into  an  invitation  to  scrutinise  every  part  of  the 
administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touch- 
’  ing  matters  which  parliaments  have  generally 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  entirely  to  the 
Crown.  Some  of  the  discontented  peers  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  Committee,  chosen  partly  by  the 
Lords  and  partly  by  the  Commons,  should  be 
authorised  to  inquire  in  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally 
apprehended  that  such  a  Committee  would  be¬ 
come  a  second  and  more  powerful  l’rivy  Coun¬ 
cil,  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  Tho  motion  was  therefore 
rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On 
this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  voted  in  tho  majority.  A  protest 
was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitter¬ 
est  Tories  in  tho  whole  peerage.  || 

Tho  Houses  inquired,  e'ach  for  itself,  into  the 
causes  of  the  public  calamities.  The  Commons 
resolved  themselves  into  a  Grand  Committee  to 
consider  of  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  King. 
From  the  concise  abstracts  and  fragments  which 
have  come  down  to  11s  it  soems  that,  in  this 
Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days, 
tho  debates  wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One 
member  spoke  of  tho  prevalence  of  highway 
robbery:  nnother  deplored  the  quarrel  between 
the  Queen  and  the  I’rinoess,  and  proposed  that 
two  or  three  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to 
wait  on  Bor  Majesty  and  try  to  make  matters 
up.  A  third  described  the  machinations  of  the 


Burnet,  ii.  102.  Tindall  account  of  those  proceeding  ttm 
taken  from  letters  addressed  by  Wurro,  under  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Colt,  envoy  at  Hanover.  Letter  to  Mr.  Seero* 
tary  Trenchard,  1004. 

||  Lords'  Journals,  Deo.  7  ;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  rai*ra| 
Burnet,  ii.  106. 
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Jacobites  in  the  preceding  spring.  It  was  no¬ 
torious,  he  said,  that  preparations  had  been 
made  for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses  had 
been  collected  ;  yet-not  a  single  traitor  had  been 
brought  to  justice.* 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  several  earnest  debates.  Many 
members  complained  of  the  preference  given  to 
aliens  over  Englishmen.  The  whole  battle  of 
Fteinkirk  was  fought  over  again  ;  and  severe  re¬ 
flections  were  thrown  on  Solmes.  “  Let  English 
soldiers  be  commanded  by  none  but  English 
generals,”  was  the  almost  universal  cry.  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished  by  his 
hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had 
been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered 
Lis  opinions,  asked  where  Knglish  generals  were 
to  be  found  “  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as 
foreigners:  but  we  have  no  choice.  Men  are 
not  born  generals:  nay,  a  man  may  be  a  very 
valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not  be  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experi¬ 
ence  will  form  great  commanders.  Very  few 
of  our  countrymen  have  that  experience;  and 
therefore  we  must  for  the  present  employ  stran¬ 
gers.”  Lowther  followed  on  the  same  side. 
“We  have  had  a  long  peace;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  we  have  not  a  suffi  dent  supply 
of  officers  fit  for  high  commands.  The  parks 
and  the  camp  at  Hounslow  were  very  poor 
military  schools,  when  compared  with  the  fields 
of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravallation  in 
which  the  great  commanders  of  the  continental 
nations  have  learned  their  art.”  In  reply  to 
these  arguments  an  orator  on  the  other  side 
was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the 
French  service,  would  be  made  Marshals.  Four 
or  five  colonels  who  had  been  at  Steinkirk  took 
part  in  the  debate.  It  was  said  of  them  that 
they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech  as  they 
had  shown  courage  in  action :  and,  from  the 
very  imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  compliment  seems  to  have  been  not  un¬ 
deserved.  They  did  not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry 
against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke  well  of  the 
foreign  officers  generally,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  valour  and  conduct  with  which  Auverquer- 
que  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mac- 
kay’s  division  from  what  seemed  certain  de¬ 
struction.  But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not  a  word 
was  said.  His  severity,  bis  haughty  manners, 
and,  above  all,  the  indifference  with  which  he 
had  looked  on  while  the  English,  borne  down 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  French  household  troops,  had 
made  him  so  odious  that  many  members  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that 
he  might  be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might 
be  filled  bj'  Talmash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of 
Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  officer  in  the  army.  But  Talmash’s  friends 
judiciously  interfered.  “  I  have,”  said  one  of 
them,  “  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman  ;  and 
I  implore  you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under 
the  notion  of  doing  him  a  kindness.  Consider 
that  you  are  usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the 
King’s  prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers 
out  and  putting  officers  in.”  The  debate  ended 

#  Grey’s  Debates,  Nov.  21  and  23, 1692. 

t  Grey’s  Debates,  Nov.  21,  1692;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 

t  Tindal,  Colt  Papers;  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  11, 
1692-3. 


[  without  any  vote  of  censure  on  Solmes.  But  a 
i  hope  was  expressed,  in  lauguage  not  very  par¬ 
liamentary',  that  what  had  been  said  in  the 
I  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and 
that  His  Majesty  would  not  disregard  the  ge¬ 
neral  wish  of  the  representatives  of  his  people. f 
The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
|  the  naval  administration,  and  very  soon  came  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  Lords  on  that  subject.  That 
there  had  been  mismanagement  somewhere  was 
but  too  evident.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
acquit  both  Russell  and  Nottingham;  and  each 
House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The  Com- 
:  moils  had,  ar.  the  opening  of  the  sesfion.  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Russell  for 
his  conduct  at  La  Hogue.  They  uow,  in  the 
\  Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  took  into  conside- 
j  ration  the  miscarriages  which  had  followed  the 
battle.  A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worked 
that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing. 
It  was  understood  however  to  imply  a  censure 
on  Nottingham,  and  was  therefo>e  strongly 
opposed  by  his  friends.  On  the  division  the 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  Noes  a 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  J 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed 
to  the  Lords.  He  told  his  story  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  practised  orator,  and  with  all  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass 
of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  House  to 
read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to  have 
examined  the  papers  seriously  and  diligently. 
The  result  of  the  examination  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  Russell.  YTet  it  was  thought  un¬ 
just  to  condemu  him  unheard;  and  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  their  Lordship* 
could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to  send 
the  papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  against  the 
Admiral  which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  tc 
answer.  AVith  the  papers  were  sent  an  abstracl 
of  the  contents. § 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  re¬ 
ceived.  Russell  had,  at  that  moment,  a  popu¬ 
larity  which  he  little  deserved,  but  which  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  that  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons,  and  knew 
that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had 
won  a  great  battle.  The  abstract  of  the  paper* 
was  read  by  the  clerk.  Russell  then  spoke 
with  great  applause;  and  his  friends  pressed 
for  an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christophe* 
Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile 
of  despatches  without  perusing  them :  but  this 
objection  was  overruled.  The  Whigs  regarded 
the  accused  member  as  one  of  themselves:  many 
of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  ot 
his  recent  victory;  and  neither  Whigs  nor 
Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  deference  for 
the  authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without 
reading  the  papers,  passed  an  unanimous  reso¬ 
lution  expressing  warm  approbation  of  Russell's 
whole  conduct.  The  temper  of  the  assembly 
was  such  that  some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that 
they  might  now  venture  to  propose  a  vote  of 
censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  But  the 
attempt  failed.  “  I  am  ready,”  said  Lowther, 


f  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal;  Lords’  Journals  from  Dec.  C  to 
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—and  lie  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt, 
— “  I  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that 
may  do  honour  to  the  Admiral :  but  I  cannot 
loin  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 
For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  Majesties  have  no 
more  zealous,  laborious  or  faithful  servant  than 
my  Lord  Nottingham.”  Finch  exerted  all  his 
mellifluous  eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother, 
and  contrived,  without  directly  opposing  him¬ 
self  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  to  insinuate 
that  Russell’s  conduct  had  not  been  faultless. 
The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not 
pressed.  The  vote  which  pronounced  Russell’s 
conduct  to  have  been  deserving  of  all  praise  was 
communicated  to  the  Lords ;  and  the  papers 
which  they  had  sent  down  were  very  uncere- 
..tnoniously  returned.*  The  Lords,  much  of¬ 
fended,  demanded  a  free  conference.  It  was 
granted  ;  and  the  managers  of  the  two  Houses 
met  in  'the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester,  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  had  been  declared  faultless.  To  this 
appeal  the  gentlemen  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  answered  only  that  they  had 
not  been  authorized  to'  give  any  explanation, 
but  they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent 
them  what  ha'd  been  said.f 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  members  had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill 
humour  which  they  had  brought  up  with  them 
from  their  country  seats  by  the  simple  process 
of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that  those 
arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the 
great  masters  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  votes  which  would  have  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  the  government,  but  though  it  is  not 
Improbable  that  a  few  noisy  pretenders  to 
patriotism  may  have  been  quieted  with  bags  of 
guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
House  generally  was  influenced  in  this  manner. 
Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  such  assemblies 
knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter  on 
long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  re¬ 
butment,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposi- 
}on,  cools  fast.  In  a  short  time  everybody  was 
rckof  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  de- 
Hites  had  been  tedious  and  desultory.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  which  had  been  carried  were  for  the 
most  part  merely  childish.  The  King  was  to  be 
humbly  advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and 
integrity.  He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to 
employ  men  who  would  stand  by  him  against 
James.  The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied 
out  by  long  discussions  ending  in  the  pompous 
promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the 
explosion  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called 
the  attention  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Ordinance  department,  and  moved 
that  the  King  should  be  humbly  advised  to  dis¬ 
miss  them.  The  motion  was  received  with  dis¬ 
dainful  mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
military  men  especially  were  loud  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  contempt.  “Do  we  seriously  think 
of  going  to  the  King  ani  telling  him  that,  as  he 

•  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  see  the  Journals,  Deo.  20.  and  the  letter  of  Robert 
Wilmot,  M.  P.  for  Derby,  to  his  colleague  Anehitol  Orey, 
In  Grey’s  Debates. 

i  Commons’  Journals.  Jan.  4.  1692-3. 
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lias  condescended  to  ask  our  advice  at  this  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a 
Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the  Tower?  Really, 
if  we  have  no  more  important  suggestion  to 
carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to 
our  dinners.”  The  members  generally  were  of 
the  same  mind.  The  chairman  was  voted  out 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed  to  ask  leave 
to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased  to 
exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed 
were  formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of 
them  was  rejected  :  the  others  were  suffered  to 
drop;  and  the  Commons,  after  considering  dur¬ 
ing  several  weeks  what  advice  they  should  give 
to  the  King,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice  at 
all.  ”  J 

The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  different.  From 
many  circumstances  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  place  where  the  Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so 
much  hated  as  in  the  Upper  House.  The  dislike 
with  which  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class 
regarded  the  King’s  foreign  friends  was  merely 
national.  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman  regarded  them  was  personal. 
They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty.  They 
intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favour. 
The  preference  given  to  them  wounded  him 
both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  Ilis 
chance  of  the  Garter  was  much  smaller  since 
they  had  become  his  competitors.  He  might 
have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but  for  Auver- 
querque,  Master  of  the  Robes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentinck.$  The  ill 
humour  of  the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by 
Marlborough,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  the 
character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for  standing 
up  against  the  Dutch  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that 
a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to 
gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peex-s  determined  to 
present  an  address  requesting  William  not  to 
place  his  troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign 
general.  They  took  up  vei’y  seriously  that 
question  which  had  moved  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  laughter,  and  solemnly  counselled  their 
Sovereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in  his  maga¬ 
zines.  At  Marlborough’s  suggestion  they  urged 
the  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest 
general  in  the  service  of  the  States  General  It 
was,  they  said,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  that  an  officer  who  held  a  commission 
from  His  Majesty  should  ever  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  from 
a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated 
by  an  igixoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  William, 
who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the 
Upper  House  which  were  not  backed  by  the 
Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  very  short  and  dry  answer. || 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  pending,  the  Commons  resumed  the  cou 
sideration  of  au  inxpoi’tant  subject  which  had 
occupied  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in, 


j)The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  nobles  to  the 
Dutch  favourite*,  is  mentioned  in  u  highly  interesting  note 
written  by  ltenaudot  in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the 
Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Offlro. 
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but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men, 
both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somers,  now  Attorney 
General,  strongly  recommended  delay.  That 
the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  grave  objec¬ 
tions,  was  not  denied:  but  it  was  contended 
that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  produce  more  harm  than  good.  Nobody 
would  assert  that,  under  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects  were  in 
any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it 
the  part  of  wise  men  to  increase  the  perils  of 
that  which  was  already  in  serious  peril  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that  which 
was  already  perfectly  secure?  Those  who  held 
this  language  were  twitted  with  their  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  asked  why  they  had  not  ventured 
to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  preceding  session. 
They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had 
taught  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were 
capable  of  learning.  The  country  had  been 
threatened  at  once  with  invasion  and  insur¬ 
rection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the 
French,  and  had  collected  arms,  ammunition 
and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  though  there 
was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these 
enemies  of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  legal  evidence  against  a  single  one 
of  them.  The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory, 
be  harsh,  and  had  undoubtedly,  in  times  past, 
been  grossly  abused.  But  a  statesman  who 
troubled  himsslf  less  about  theory  than  about 
practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about 
the  time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not 
too  stringent  but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the 
commonwealth  remained  in  extreme  jeopardy, 
refuse  to  consent  to  any  further  relaxation. 
In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  But  in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  new  rules  of  procedure  should 
not  come  into  operation  till  after  the  end  of 
the  war  with  France.  When  the  report  was 
brought  up  the  house  divided  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The 
bill  was  consequently  suffered  to  drop.*  Had 
it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  lost  after  causing  another 
quarrel  between  the  Houses.  For  the  Peers 
were  fully  determined  that  no  such  bill  should 
pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward’s 
Court;  and  a  clause  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward’s  Court  would  have 
been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  favour  with 
the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session 
an  event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great 
were  only  too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it 
stood,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
ns  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage  the  most  graceful  was  William 
Mountford.  He  had  every  physical  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  his  calling,  a  noble  figure,  a  handsome 
face,  a  melodious  voice  It  was  not  easy  to  say 


•Grey’s  Debates,  Nov.  18,  1CD3;  Commons’  Journals, 
Wov.  lb,  Dec.  1,  1092. 


whether  he  succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  la 
ludicrous  parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both 
the  best  Alexander  and  the  best  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  Queen  Mary, 
whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but  who 
had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what  was 
excellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  was 
a  dramatist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us 
one  comedy  which  is  not  contemptible,  f 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was 
Anne  Bracegirdle.  There  were  on  the  stage 
many  women  of  more  faultless  beauty,  but  none 
whose  features  and  deportment  had  such  power 
to  fascinate  the  senses  and  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and  of  her 
rich  brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put  the  most  tur¬ 
bulent  audience  into  good  humour.  It  was  said 
of  her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as 
many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators.  Yet 
no  lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rank, 
had  prevailed  on  her  to  be  his  mistress.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  parts  which  site 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the 
epilogues  which  it  was  her  especial  business  to 
recite,  will  not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any 
extraordinary  measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  cold,  vain  and  in¬ 
terested  coquette,  who  perfectly  understood 
how  much  the  influence  of  her  charms  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fame  of  a  severity  which  cost 
her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with 
a  succession  of  admirers  in  the  just  confidence 
that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle  in.  them 
would  thaw  her  own  ice.  J  Among  those  who 
pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profli¬ 
gate  captain  in  the  army  named  Hill.  With 
Hill  was  closely  bohnd  in  a  league  of  debauchery 
and  violence  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long  revel  and 
brawl.  Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  brunette 
was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  rejected  for  a  more  favoured  rival,  and  that 
this  rival  was  the  brilliant  Mountford.  The 
jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at  a  tavern 
that  he  would  stab  the  villain.  “  And  I,”  said 
Mohun,  “will  stand  by  my  friend.”  From  the 
tavern  the  pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose 
services  Hill  had  secured,  to  Drury  Lane 
where  the  lady  resided.  They  lay  some  time 
in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in 
the  street  she  was  seized  and  hurried  to  a 
eoach.  She  screamed  for  help :  her  mother 
clung  round  her :  the  whole  neighbourhood 
rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and  Mohun 
went  away  vowing  vengeance.  They  swaggered 
sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  tne 
streets  near  Mountford’s  dwelling.  The  watch 
requested  them  to  put  up  their  weapons.  But 
when  the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a 
peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they 
durst,  they  let  him  pass.  So  strong  was  pri¬ 
vilege  then  ;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  warn  Mountford  of  his  danger! 
but  unhappily  they  missed  him.  He  came.  A 
short  altercation  took  place  between  him  and 
Mohun  ;  and,  while  they  were  wrangling,  Hill 
ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body, 
and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of 


f  See  Cibber’s  Apology,  and  Mountford’s  Greenwich 
Park. 

+  See  Cibber’s  Apology,  Tom  Brown’s  Works,  and  indeed 
tLo  works  of  every  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town. 
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gentlemen  of  note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  I 
against  Hill  and  Moliun.  Hill  escaped.  Mohun 
was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herself  at  Wil¬ 
liam’s  feet,  but  in  vain.  “  It  was  a  cruel  act,” 
said  the  King  :  “I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law.” 
The  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  ;  and,  as  Parliament  happened  to  be 
sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being 
judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage. 
There  was  then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House. 
It  therefore  became  necessary,  for  the  first  time 
since  Buckhursi  had  pronounced  sentence  on 
Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer  who  had 
never  made  jurisprudence  his  special  study 
should  preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caer- 
m  art  hen,  who.  as  Lord  President,  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  has  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who 
carefully  examines  that  report,  and  attends  to 
the  opinion  unanimously  given  by  the  Judges 
in  answer  to  a  question  which  Nottingham 
drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness, 
can  doubt  that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  King  who  was  present  during 
the  trial ;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been 
tried  by  Holt  anil  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  would  have  been  returned  The  Peers, 
however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  ac- 
qui  tted  their  accused  brother.  One  great  noble¬ 
man  was  so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  “  After 
all  the  fellow  was  but  a  player;  and  players 
are  rogues.”  All  the  newsletters,  all  the  coffee¬ 
house  orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of  the 
poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great. 
Wits  remarked  that  the  only  fair  thing  about 
the  trial  was  the  show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  : 
Letters  and  journals  are  still  extant  in  which 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Whigs,  Tories, 
Nonjurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  while 
the  memory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  the  Commons  would  be  induced  to 
give  any  new  advantage  to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed 
the  consideration  of  another  highly  important 
matter,  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India. 
They  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
session,  requested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  old  ; 
Company  and  to  constitute  a  new  Company  on 
such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had 
promised  to  take  their  request  into  his  serious 
consideration.  He  now  sent  a  message  to  inform 
them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  what 
they  had  asked.  He  had  referred  the  charter 
of  the  old  company  to  the  Judges,  and  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  charter,  the  old  Company  could 
not  be  dissolved  without  three  years’  notice, 
and  must  retain  during  those  three  years  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
He  added  that,  being  sincerely  desirous  to 


*  The  chief  source  of  information  about  this  case  is  the 
report  of  the  trial,  which  will  be  found  in  Howell’s  Col¬ 
lection.  See  Evelyn’s  Diary,  February  4, 1692-3.  I  have 
taken  some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary, 
from  a  letter  to  Sancroft  which  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 
In  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  from  two  letters  addressed  by 
Brewer  to  Wharton,  which  are  also  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary. 


gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself  finable 
to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed 
out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company 
to  agree  to  a  compromise:  but  that  body  stood 
obstinately  on  its  extreme  rights  ;  and  his  en¬ 
deavours  had  been  frustrated. f 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  questior. 
The  two  factions  which  divided  the  City  were 
instantly  on  the  alei’t  The  debates  in  the 
House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions  against 
the  old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Sati¬ 
rical  handbills  against  the  new  Company  were 
distributed  in  the  lobby.  At  length,  after  much 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  address 
requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which 
the  Judges  had  pronounced  necessary.  He 
promised  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
With  this  answer  the  House  was  satisfied,  and 
the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till  the 
next  session.  J 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  on  the  law  of  treason  and  on  the 
trade  with  India,  occupied  much  time,  and  pro¬ 
duced  no  important  result.  But  meanwhile  real 
business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply 
and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed 
rapidly.  A  few  members  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  England  ought  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such 
an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  in¬ 
vader  who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  her 
fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily  be¬ 
came  and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  was  ns  yet  pro¬ 
fessed  only  by  a  small  minority  which  did  not 
venture  to  call  for  a  division. § 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was 
determined  that  a  great  'part  of  the  charge  of 
the  year  should  be  defrayed  by  means  of  an  im¬ 
post,  which,  though  old  in  substance,  was  new 
in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments 
had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities 
of  the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies. 
A  subsidy  was  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their  reputed 
estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  subject 
of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment 
was  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did 
not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
land  or  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking, 
till  at  lemrth  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  two¬ 
pence  in  the  pound.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  a  million 
and  a  half:  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  little 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds. || 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised 
a  more  efficient  mode  of  taking  estates.  The 
sum  which  was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was 


f  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  14,  1692. 

{  Commons’  Journals  of  the  Sessions,  particularly  of 
Nov.  17,  Dec.  10.  Feb.  25.  March  3 ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 

2  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  10 ;  Tindal,  Colt  Papers. 

[See  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chapter  1.  In  1566  a 
subsidy  was  120,0001;  iu  1598.  78,0001;  when  Coke  wrote 
his  Institutes,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I, 
70,0001.  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  in  1640,  twelve  subsidies 
were  estimated  at  about  600,000i. 
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then  distributed  among  the  counties  in  propor-  j 
tion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and  was  levied  ] 
■within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  de-  j 
rived  from  these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  varied  from  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed 
for  a  time  inclined  to  revert,  in  finance  as  in 
other  things,  to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsidies 
were  once  or  twice  granted  to  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old  system 
was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system. 
The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundheads  ;  and, 
during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occa¬ 
sionally  met  by  assessments  resembling  the  as- 
,  sessments  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the 
Revolution,  the  war  with  France  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  annually  to  this  abund¬ 
ant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in  1690  and 
in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 
At  length  in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw 
supplies  from  real  property  more  largely  than 
ever.  The  Commons  resolved  that  a  new  and 
more  accurate  valuation  of  estates  should  be 
made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the 
rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate  should  be 
paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax. 
The  valuation  made  in  1692  has  remained  unal¬ 
tered  down  to  our  own  time.  According  to  that 
valuation,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and 
six  years,  a  land  tax  bill  was  annually  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually  passed, 
though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of 
war,  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of 
peace,  before  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
only  two  or  three  shillings  were  usually  granted; 
and,  during  a  short  part  of  the  prudent  and 
gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the  govern¬ 
ment  asked  for  only  one  shillling.  But,  after 
the  disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the 
sword  against  her  American  colonies,  the  rate 
was  never  less  than  four  shillings.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved  itself 
from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every 
spring.  The  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  was  made  permanent ;  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it. 
A  great  part  has  been  redeemed;  and  at  present 
little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue  required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that 
impost  which  was  once  regarded  as  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.* 

The  land  tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently 
brought  about  two  millions  into  the  Treasury. 
That  sum,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generation 
which  has  expended  a  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had 
never  before  been  raised  here  in  one  yoar  by 
direct  taxation.  It  seemed  immense  both  to 
Englishmen  and  to  foreigners.  Lewis,  who 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel 
exactions  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of 

*  See  the  old  Land  Tax  Acts,  and  the  debates  on  the 
Land  Tux  Redemption  Bill  of  1798. 


France  the  means  of  supporting  the  greatest  army 
and  the  most  gorgeous  court  that  had  existed 
in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamation 
of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England  had,  from  dread  and  hatred 
of  his  power,  unanimously  determined  to  lay  on 
themselves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commer¬ 
cial  embarrassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  before  borne. 
“  My  little  cousin  of  Orange,”  he  said,  “seems 
to  be  firm  in  the  saddle.”  He  afterwards,  added; 
“No  matter;  the  last  piece  of  gold  will  win.” 
This  however  was  a  consideration  from  which, 
if  he  had  been  well  informed  touching  the 
resources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  de¬ 
rived  much  comfort.  Kensington  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mere  hovel  when  compared  to  his  su¬ 
perb  Versailles.  The  display  of  jewels,  plumes 
and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  which 
daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splen¬ 
dor  which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  our 
princes  were  in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  En¬ 
gland  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  as  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  people  of  France  might  well  have 
envied.  In  truth  what  was  called  severe  dis¬ 
tress  here  would  have  been  called  unexampled 
prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a 
quarrel  between  the  Houses.  The  Commons 
appointed  commissioners  to  make  the  assess¬ 
ment.  These  commissioners  were  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in 
the  bill.  The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 
They  theuefore  inserted  a  clause  providing  that 
their  estates  should  he  valued  by  twenty  of 
their  owu  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly 
rejected  this  amendment,  and  demanded  au 
instant  conference.  After  some  delay,  which 
increased  the  ill  humour  of  the  Couimous,  the 
conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  returned 
to  the  Peers  with  a  very  eoncise  and  haughty 
intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter 
laws  relating  to  money.  A  strong  party  among 
the  Lords  was  obstinate.  Mulgrave  spoke  at 
great  length  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they 
gave  way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority 
which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of  England 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and 
that  they  would  have  nothing  left  of  their  old 
greatness  except  their  coronets  and  ermines. 
Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  finest  that 
he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  Burnet  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  was 
neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  orator,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  charmed  his  hearers,  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  them 
shrank  from  a  conflict  in  which  they  would  have 
had  against  them  the  Commons  united  as  one 
man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of  necessity, 
would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  peers 
rather  than  have  suffered  the  land  tax  bill  to 
be  lost.  Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed, 
the  first  by  twenty-seven,  tht  second  by  twenty- 
j  one  dissentients,  show  how  obstinately  many 
nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  all  hazards 
for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  con¬ 
ference  was  held ;  and  Rochester  announced 
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that  the  Lords,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  inte¬ 
rest  waived  what  they  must  nevertheless 
assert  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not 
insist  on  their  amendment.*  The  bill  passed, 
and  was  followed  by  bills  for  laying  additional 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  taxing  the  dividends 
of  joint  stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not 
equal  to  tire  estimated  expenditure.  The  year 
1692  had  bequeathed  a  large  deficit  to  the  year 
1693;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  charge 
for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1692.  More 
than  two  millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army 
and  ordnance,  near  two  millions  for  the  navy,  j- 
Only  eight  years  before  fourteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual 
charge  of  government.  More  than  four  times 
that  sum  was  now  required.  Taxation,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  had  been  carried  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  point  ;  yet  the  income  of  the  state 
still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million. 
It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Some¬ 
thing  was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects 
are  felt  to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  strange  or  mys¬ 
terious  in  the  expedient  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  recourse.  It  was  an  expedient,  fami¬ 
liar,  during  two  centuries,  to  the  financiers  of 
the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  ocepr 
to  any  English  statesman  who  compared  the 
void  in  the  Exchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the 
money  market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had 
been  rapidly  increasing.  %  Thousands  of  busy 
men  found  every  Christinas  that,  after  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  year’s  house-keeping  had  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  year’s  income,  a  surplus 
remained  ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  In 
our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at  something 
more  than  three  per  cent.,  on  the  best  security 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  Rut  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  mer¬ 
chant,  who  had  saved  some  thousands  and  who 
wished  to  place  them  safely  and  profitably,  was 
often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  generations 
earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in 
a  profession  generally  purchased  real  property 
or  lent  his  savings  on  mortgage.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the 
game ;  and  the  value  of  those  acres,  though  it 
bad  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which 
was  seeking  for  employment.  Many  too  wished 
to  put  their  money  where  they  could  find  it  at 
au  hour’s  notice,  and  looked  about  for  some 
species  of  property  which  could  be  more  readily 
transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field.  A  capitalist 
might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security : 
but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
tnterest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint 
Itock  companies,  among  which  the  East  India 
Company  held  the  foremost  place  :  but  the  de¬ 


mand  for  the  stock  of  such  companies  was  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by 
persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing 
their  savings  at  interest  on  good  security.  So 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of 
hoarding  was  common.  We  are  told  that  the 
father  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a  strong 
box  containing  near  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was  re¬ 
quired  for  household  expenses  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded 
by  private  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if 
brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  circulation.  But,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the  greatest 
writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden 
in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  wag 
that  a  crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and  ab 
surd,  honest  and  knavish,  employed  themselves 
in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of 
redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year  1688 
that  the  word  stockjobber  was  first  heard  in 
London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a 
crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  which  confi¬ 
dently  held  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mense  gain,  sprang  into  existence :  the  In¬ 
surance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the 
Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum 
Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Sword- 
blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com¬ 
pany  which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings 
for  all  the  parlours  of  the  middle  class  and  for 
all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was 
a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore 
the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that 
they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company  which 
undertook  to  bring  up  precious  effects  from 
shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which  announced  that 
it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  re¬ 
sembling  complete  suits  of  armour.  In  front  of 
the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a 
cyclop  ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  .  The  whole 
process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames  Fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the 
show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and  were  de¬ 
lighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  panoply 
descend  into  the  river  and  return  laden  with 
old  iron  and  ship’s  tackle.  There  was  a  Green¬ 
land  Fishing  Company  which  could  not  fail  to 
drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses  out 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning 
Company  which  promised  to  furnish  leather 
superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought  from 
Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was  a  society  which 
undertook  the  office  of  giving  gentlemen  a 
liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and  which 
assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal 
Academies  Company.  In  a  pompous  advertise- 


*  Lords’  Journals,  Jan.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20;  Commons’ 
Journals,  Jan.  17,  18,  20.  1692;  Tindal  from  the  Colt 
Papers ;  Burnett,  ii.  104,  106.  Burnett  has  used  an  in¬ 
correct  expression,  which  Tindal  Ralph,  and  others  have 
eoDled  He  says  that  the  question  was  whether  the  Lords 
ikould  tax  themselves.  The  Lords  did  not  claim  any  right 


to  alter  the  amount  of  taxation  laid  on  them  hy  the  bill  as 
it  came  up  to  them.  They  only  demanded  that  their 
estates  should  bo  valued,  not  by  the  ordinary  commit 
sioners,  hut  by  special  commissioners  of  higher  rank, 
j-  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  2-12,  lby2 
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ment  it  was  announced  that  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Academies  Company  had  engaged  the 
best  wiasters  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at 
twenty  shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a 
lottery:  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  be  drawn; 
and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were  to 
be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning,  fortifica¬ 
tion,  bookkeeping  and  the  art  of  playing  the  the¬ 
orbo.  Some  of  these  companies  took  large 
mansions  and  printed  their  advertisements  in 
gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious,  were 
content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee-houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Jonathans  and  Garraway’s  were  in  a  constant 
ferment  with  brokers,  buyers,  sellers,  meetings 
of  directors,  meetings  of  proprietors.  Time 
bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Extensive 
combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous 
fables  were  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  or  depressing  the  price  of  shares.  Our 
country  witnessed  for  the  first  time  those  phe¬ 
nomena  with  which  a  long  experience  has  made 
us  familiar.  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms 
were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the 
mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public  mind.  An 
impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  those 
slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  re¬ 
ward  of  industry,  patience  and  thrift,  spread 
through  society.  The  spirit  of  the  cogging 
dioers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession  of  the 
grave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades, 
Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much  easier  and 
much  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying  pro¬ 
spectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  to  persuade 
ignorant  people  that  the  dividends  could  not 
fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth 
for  ten  thousand  solid  guineas,  than  to  load  a 
ship  with  a  well  chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or 
the  Levant.  Every  day  some  new  bubble  was 
puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone 
bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.* 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken 
furnished  the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an 
excellent  subject;  nor  was  that  subject  the  less 
welcome  to  them  because  some  of  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the  new  race 
of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad-coloured  clothes 
and  lank  hair,  men  who  called  cards  the  Devil’s 
books,  men  who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal 
to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  backgammon 
board.  It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell 
that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  of  these  specu¬ 
lators  was,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public 
ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692,  just  be¬ 
fore  his  Stockjobbers  came  on  the  stage;  and 
the  epilogue  was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in 
deep,  mourning.  The  best  scene  is  that  in  which 
four  or  five  stern  Nonconformists,  clad  in  the 
full  Puritan  costume,  after  discussing  the  pros¬ 


*  For  this  account  of  the  origin  of  stockjobbing  in  the 
City  of  London  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  most  curious 
periodical  paper/entitled,  “  Collection  for  the  Improvement 
of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.R.S.”  It  is 
In  fact  a  weekly  history  of  the  commercial  speculations  of 
that  time.  I  have  looked  through  the  files  of  several 
years.  In  No.  33,  March  17,  1692-93,  Houghton  says : 

The  buying  and  selling  of  Actions  is  one  of  the  great 


pects  of  the  Mousetrap  Company  and  the  Flea¬ 
killing  Company,  examine  the  question  whether 
the  godly  may  lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  Company 
for  bringing  over  Chinese  rope-dancers.  “Con¬ 
siderable  men  have  shares,”  saj’s  one  austere 
person  in  cropped  hair  and  bands;  “but  verily 
I  question  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  ”  These 
doubts  are  removed  by  a  stout  old  l^oundhead 
colonel  who  had  fought  at  Marston  Moor,  ntid 
who  reminds  his  weaker  brother  thft  the  saints 
need  not  themselves  see  the  rope-dancing,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no  rope¬ 
dancing  to  see.  “The  thing,”  he  says,  “  is  like 
to  take;  the  shares  will  sell  well  :  and  then  we 
shall  not  care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  or 
no.”  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  scene 
was  exhibited  and  applauded  before  one  farth¬ 
ing  of  the  national  debt  had  been  contracted. 
So  ill-informed  were  the  numerous  writers  who, 
at  a  later  period,  ascribed  to  the  national  'leb-t 
the  existence  of  stockjobbing  and  of  all  the  im¬ 
moralities  connected  with  stockjobbing.  The 
truth  is  that  society  had,  in  the  natural  course 
of  its  growth,  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  stockjobbing 
whether  there  were  a  national  debt  or  not,  and 
inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a  long  and 
costly  war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt. 

How  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should 
not  have  been  contracted,  wheu  one  party  was 
impelled  by  the  strongest  motives  to  borrow, 
and  another  was  impelled  by  equally  strong 
motives  to  lend?  A  moment  bad  arrived  at 
which  the  government  found  it  impossible,  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents, 
to  raise  by  taxation  tbe  supplies  necessary  to 
defend  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  numerous  capi¬ 
talists  were  looking  round  them  in  vain  for 
some  good  mode  of  investing  their  savings,  and 
for  want  of  such  a  mode,  were  keeping  their 
wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavishing  it  on  absurd 
projects.  Riches  sufficient  to  equip  a  navy 
which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  tbe 
Atlantic  of  the  French  privateers,  riches  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  an  army  which  might  retake 
Namur  and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk, 
were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away  from  the 
owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A  states¬ 
man  might  “well  think  that  some  part  of  the 
wealth  which  was  daily  buried  or  squandered 
might,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted  into  the 
Treasury.  Why  meet  the  extraordinary  charge 
of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables, 
the  beds  of  hardworking  families,  by  compel¬ 
ling  one  country  gentleman  to  cut  down  his 
trees  before  they  were  ready  for  the  axe,  ano¬ 
ther  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  ruin, 
a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the 
University,  when  Change  Alley  was  swarming 
with  people  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  money  and  who  were  pressing  everybody 
to  borrow  it  ? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  bj 


trades  now  on  foot.  I  find  a  great  many  do  not  under 
stand  the  affair.”  On  June  13,  and  June  22,  169t,  hfc 
traces  the  whole  progress  of  stockjobbing.  On  July  13,  off 
the  same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  baj> 
gains.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  She  com¬ 
panies  mentioned  in  the  text  may  consult  Houghton’s 
Collection,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Angliae  Tutameu,  pub¬ 
lished  in  109a. 
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Tories,  who  hated  the  national  debt  most  of 
all  things,  and  who  hated  Burnet  most  of  all 
men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who  first  ad¬ 
vised  the  government  to  contract  a  national 
debt.  But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  the  Bishop’s  silence.  Of  all  men  he  was  the 
least  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  fiscal  revolution  had  been  his  work.  Nor 
was  the  Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one 
which  much  needed,  or  was  likely  much  to  re¬ 
gard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that  Board 
sate  Godolphin  the  most  prudent  and  experi¬ 
enced,  and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  in¬ 
ventive  of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent 
men  could  be  ignorant  that  it  had  long  been 
the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  states  to  spread 
over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive  taxation 
which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of  war. 
In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  many 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which 
began  in  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his  country¬ 
men  that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by 
the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about 
five  millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four 
per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that 
when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  off  the 
public  creditor  received  his  money  with  tears, 
well  knowing  that  he  could  find  no  other  invest¬ 
ment  equally  secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
England  should  have  at  length  imitated  the 
example  both  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies, 
but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous  and 
exhausting  struggle  against-Lewis  should  have 
been  drawing  to  a  close  before  she  resorted  to 
an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  1692  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  Somers  took  the  chair.  Mon¬ 
tague  proposed  to  raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan  : 
the  proposition  was  approved ;  and  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discussed  and 
modified ;  but  the  principle  appears  to  have 
been  popular  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed 
men  were  glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
investing  what  they  had  hoarded.  The  landed 
men,  hard  pressed  b}r  the  load  of  taxation,  were 
ready  to  consent  to  anything  for  the  sake  of 
present  ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide 
the  House.  On  the  twentieth  of  January  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  by  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without 
ar.y  amendment.* 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  on  beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties 
were  to  be  kept  in  the  Exchequer  separate  from 
all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form  a  fund  on 
the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to  be  raised 
by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped 
off,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among 
the  survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was 
reduced  to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell 
in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
far  advanced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
extinguished.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be 
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ten  per  cent,  till  the  year  1700,  and  after  that 
year  seven  per  cent.  The  advantages  offered  to 
the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem 
great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  there  might  be  a  counter¬ 
revolution  ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  there 
were  a  counter- revolution,  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and 
principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has 
since  become  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  per¬ 
plexed  the  sagacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of 
statesmen  and  philosophers.  At  every  stage  in 
the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has  set  up 
the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted'by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went 
on  growing;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were 
as  remote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  millions  ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not 
merely  by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely  by 
foxhunting  squires  and  coffee-house  orators,  but 
by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  incum¬ 
brance  which  would  permanently  cripple  the 
body  politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished: 
wealth  increased  :  the  nation  became  richer  and 
richer.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession;  and  the  debt  rose  to  eighty  millions. 
Pamphleteers,  historians  and  orators  pronounced 
that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate. 
Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  sign3 
which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  con¬ 
cealed,  ought  to  have  satisfied  observant  and 
reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions 
was  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed 
by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been 
to  the  England  which  was  governed  by  Oxford. 
£oon  war  again  broke  forth ;  and,  under  the 
energetic  and  prodigal  administration  of  the 
first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the 
first  intoxication  of  victory  was  over,  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  business  almost  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  fatal  day  had  now  really 
arrived.  The  only  statesman,  indeed,  active  or 
speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general 
delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political 
economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  mad¬ 
ness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not 
gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 
It  was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the 
road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie  through  the  Holy 
Land :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove  by  figures 
that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the 
national  debt.  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk 
about  the  road  :  we  had  done  with  the  road  :  we 
had  reached  the  goal :  all  was  over :  all  the 
revenues  of  the  island  north  of  Trent  and  west 
of  Reading  were  mortgaged.  Better  for  us  to 
have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or  Austria 
than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions. f  And  yet  this  great 
philosopher — for  such  he  was — had  only  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  to  see  improvement  all 
around  him,  cities  increasing,  cultivation  ex- 

f  See  a  very  remarkable  note  In  Hume’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Appendix  III. 
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tending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  buyers  I 
and  sellers,  harbours  insufficient  to  contain  the  j 
shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief  inland 
seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets 
better  lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer 
wares  exposed  to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter 
carriages  rolling  along  smoother  roads.  He  had, 
indeed,  only  to  compare  the  Edinburgh  of  his 
boyhood  with  the  Edinburgh  of  his  old  age. 
His  prediction  remains  to  posterity,  a  memora¬ 
ble  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  the 
strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith  i 
saw  a  little  and  but  a  little  further.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  immense  as  the  burden  was,  the 
nation  did  actually  sustain  it  and  thrive  under 
it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could  have  foreseen. 
But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  so 
hazardous  an  experiment.  The  limit  had  been 
reached.  Even  a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.* 
Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George 
Grenville,  a  minister  eminently  diligent  and 
practical,  took  of  our  financial  situation.  The 
nation  must,  he  conceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion 
of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  American  colo¬ 
nies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load 
on  the  American  colonies  produced  another 
war.  That  war  left  .us  with  an  additional  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  debt,  and  without  the  colonies 
whose  help  had  been  represented  as  indispen¬ 
sable.  Again  England  was  given  over ;  and 
again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming 
stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the 
diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians.- 
As  she  had  been  visibly  more  prosperous  with 
a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  than 
with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was  visibly 
more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions.  Soon  howeber  the  wars 
which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again 
at  rest  the  funded  debt  of  England  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  millions.  If  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in  1815, 
the  interest  on  eight  hundred  millions  would  be 
duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have 
been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  government  would  be  in  possession  of 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus.  It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous 
debt ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry 
of  despair  should  have  been  louder  than  ever. 
But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  England  recovered  herself.  Yet,  like 
Addison’s  valetudinarian,  who  continued  to 
whimper  that  he  was  dying  of  consumption 
till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was  shamed  into 
silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she  was 
sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself 
by  tokens  which  made  her  complaints  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  beggared,  the  bankrupt  society  not 
only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations, 
but,  while  meeting  those  obligations,  grew 
richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could 
almost  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  coun¬ 
ty,  we  saw  wastes  recently  turned  into  gardens  : 
iL  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares, 


I  and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abun- 
!  dant  supplies  of  water  :  in  the  suburbs  of  every 
great  seat  of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiply¬ 
ing  fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little  pa¬ 
radise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  po¬ 
liticians  were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
public  burdens,  the  first  journey  was  performed 
by  steam  on  a  railway.  Soon  the  island  wa3  in¬ 
tersected  by  railways.  A  sum  exceeding  the 
whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end 
|  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years,  vo¬ 
luntarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  via¬ 
ducts,  tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations, 
engines.  Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  lighter  and  lighter:  yet  still 
the  Exchequer  was  full.  It  may  be  now  affirm¬ 
ed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it 
as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight  hundred 
millions  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  century 
ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have 
been  some  great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those 
who  uttered  and  of  those  who  believed  that  long 
succession  of  confident  predictions,  so  signally 
falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable 
facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office 
rather  of  the  political  economist  than  of  the 
historian.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion. 
They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an 
exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the 
case  of  a  society"  which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of 
itself;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into  endless 
mistakes  about  the  effect  of  the  system  of  fund¬ 
ing.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They 
made  no  allowance  for  the  effect  produced  by 
the  incessant  progress  of  every"  experimental 
science,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts  of  every 
man  to  get  on  in  life.  They"  saw  that  the  debt 
grew  ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as 
well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  ns  in  believing 
that  England  may,  in  the  tw-entieth  century,  be 
better  able  to  bear  a  debt  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear 
her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those 
who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink, 
first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  under  a 
debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly 
under  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were 
beyond  all  doubt  under  a  twofold  mistake. 
They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure  of  the  bur¬ 
den  :  they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by 
which  the  b"urden  was  to  be  borne. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touch¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  system  of  funding  has 
affected  the  interests  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  nations.  If  it  be  true  that  whatever  gives  to 
intelligence  an  advantage  over  brute  force  and 
to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the 
largest  view,  the  pffect  of  this  system  has  been 
salutary.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  de¬ 
pends  on  two  things,  on  the  power  of  a  debtor 
to  pay  debts,  and  on  his  inclination  to  pay  them. 
The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  progress  which  that  society  has 
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made  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under  the  be¬ 
nignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law. 
The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  degree  in  which  that  society 
respects  the  obligations  of  plighted  faith.  Of 
the  strength  which  consists  in  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude 
despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish 
fancies  and  headstrong  passions,  or  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all  property 
to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.  But  the 
strength  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  capitalists,  such  a  despot,  such  a  convention, 
never  can  possess.  That  strength, — and  it  is  a 
strength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more 
than  one  great  conflict, — flies,  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny 
and  anarchy,  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue, 
liberty  and  ordor. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded 
debt  of  England  was  passing,  with  general  ap¬ 
probation,  through  the  regular  stages,  the  two 
houses  discussed  foi  the  first  time,  the  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  re¬ 
formers  of  that  generation  was  merely  to  make 
the  representative  body  a  more  faithful  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  sense  of  the  constituent  body.  It 
seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful 
interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is  true 
that  those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the 
constituent  body,  which,  at  length,  in  our  own 
days,  raised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indig¬ 
nation,  were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had 
become  in  the  nineteenth.  Most  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  disfranchised  in  1832  were,  if  not 
positively,  yet  relatively,  much  more  important 
places  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  than 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  Of  the 
populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns, 
seaports  and  watering  places,  to  which  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth,  some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  small  hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen 
or  fishermen  lived  under  thatched  roofs:  some 
were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors 
abandoned  to  grouse.  With  the  exception  of 
Leeds  and  Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  start¬ 
ling  anomalies.  Looe,  East  and  West,  which 
contained  not  half  the  population  or  half  the 
wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes 
of  London,  returned  as  many  members  as  Lon¬ 
don.*  Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the 
traveller  feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should 
find  robbers  lurking  there,  had  as  much  weight 
in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire. f 
Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties,  Clar¬ 
endon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pol- 
lexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system. 
Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  different  reasons, 
unwilling  to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the 
prejudices  of  one  faction  and  by  the  interests  of 

•  Wesley  was  6truck  with,  this  anomaly  in  1745.  See 
hi£  Journal. 
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the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the  thought  of 
destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins. 
The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose 
than  to  gain  b}r  a  change  in  this  part  of  our 
polity.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  a  law  transferring  political  power 
from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies  would 
have  operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832. 
In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  town  population.  In  1692  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of 
the  rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  members  taken  away 
in  1832  from  small  boroughs,  more  than  half 
were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns.  But 
in  1692  there^vas  hardly  one  large  and  flourish¬ 
ing  town  which  had  not  already  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim. 
Almost  all  therefore  that  was  taken  from  the 
small  boroughs  must  have  been  given  to  the 
counties;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what¬ 
ever  tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  to  depress 
the  towns  must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From 
the  commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the 
towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  pro¬ 
gress,  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country 
clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority  and  pre¬ 
scription.  If  therefore  a  reform  bill,  disfran¬ 
chising  small  constituent  bodies  and  giving 
additional  members  to  large  constituent  bodies, 
had  become  law  soon  after  the  Revolution,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  consisted  of 
rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  Churchmen,  ' 
high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters:  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  an  union  with  Scotland 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would  have 
been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts 
of  our  constitution  therefore  which,  in  recent 
times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  have  gen¬ 
erally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  gene¬ 
rations  ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the 
men  who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  existing  rights  of  election, 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  were  forced  to  admit 
that  the  relation  between  the  elector  and  the 
representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons 
had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation. 

A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised, 
hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown. 
The  very  words  would  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
or  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change 
took  place.  The  Parliament  elected  in  1661, 
during  that  fit  of  joy  and  fondness  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  return  of  the  royal  family,  repre¬ 
sented,  not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  mo¬ 
mentary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
members  were  men  who,  a  few  months  earlier 
or  a  few  months  later,  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  for¬ 
tunes  and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only 
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claim  to  public  confidence  was  the  ferocious 
hatred  which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans. 
The  people,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  sober, 
saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  assembly  they  had, 
during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  care  of 
their  property,  their  liberty  and  their  religion. 
Aud  the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of  frantic 
enthusiasm,  might  prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  King's  pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign, 
the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
pairing  theirerror.  Eighteen  years  passed  away. 
A  new  generation  grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loy¬ 
alty  with  which  Charles  had  been  welcomed 
back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and  dis¬ 
affection.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  misgoverned,  degraded,  givemup  as  a 
prey  to  worthless  men  and  more  worthless  wo¬ 
men,  that  our  navy  had  been  found  unequal  to 
a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  independence 
had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that 
our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again 
subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had 
become  Roundheads  :  but  the  body  which  alone 
was  authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true 
that  the  King  occasionally  found  even  that 
House  of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the 
first  it  had  contained  not  a  few  true  English¬ 
men  :  others  had  been  introduced  into  it  as 
vacancies  were  made  by  death  ;  and  even  the 
majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel 
some  sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country, 
party  grew  up  and  became  formidable.  Rut 
that  party  constantly  found  its  exertions  frus¬ 
trated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some 
members  of  the  legislature  received  direct 
bribes  was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but 
could  not  be  proved.  That  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter 
of  notoriety.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who 
gave  away  the  public  money  in  supplies  received 
part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ;  and  thus 
was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  tli£ 
Court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confi¬ 
dently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  England  ought  to  be 
protected  against  all  risk  of  being  ever  again 
represented,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  by 
men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who 
were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against  her  wishes 
and  interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in 
the  Convention  ;  and  some  members  wished  to 
deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant. 
The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  importunate.  The  people, 
heavily  pressed  by  taxes,  were  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes 
with  little  favour.  The  war,  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  ex¬ 
penditure.  But  the  larger  the  expenditure 
which  was  required  for  the  defence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  more  important  it  was  that  nothing 
should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of 
official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here 
a  gentleman  was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There 
many  gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what  would 
be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries, 
the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the 


placeman  were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye 
by  those  who  rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  splendour  and  luxury.  Such  abuses 
it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  correct.  What  then  lad  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correc¬ 
tion?  Absolutely  nothing.  In  1690,  indeed, 
while  the  Civil  List  was  settling,  some  sharp 
speeches  had  been  made.  In  1691,  when  tne 
Ways  and  Means  were  under  consideration,  a 
resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly  framed 
that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nui¬ 
sance  continued,  and  would  continue  while  it 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  faithful  and 
vigilant  stewardship  from  stewards  who  had  a 
direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  waste,  which 
they  were  employed  to  check  ?  The  House 
swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs,  Corntnissioners  of  Excise, 
Commissioners  of  Prizes,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Re¬ 
ceivers,  Paymasters,  Officers  of  the  Mint,  Officers 
of  the  household,  Colonels  of  regiments,  Cap¬ 
tains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  We 
send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  our 
neighbours,  an  independent  gentleman,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interests 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We  look 
to  him  to  relieve  us  from  every  burden  except 
those  burdens  without  which  the  public  service 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which,  therefore,  gal¬ 
ling  as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  resolutely 
bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  session  in  Par¬ 
liament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe, 
with  a  comfortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes 
learn  that  he  has  obtained  one  of  those  places 
in  the  Exchequer  of  which  the  emoluments  rise 
and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a 
percentage  on  our  losses.  The-  evil  would  be 
greatly  diminished  if  we  had  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  considering  whether  the  powers  of  our 
agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But, 
as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  hold  those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
While  he  lives,  and  while  either  the  King  or  the 
Queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
again  exercise  our  elective  franchise,  unless 
there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  Court 
and  the  Parliament.  The  more  profuse  and 
obsequious  a  Parliament  is,  the  less  likely  it  is 
to  give  offence  to  the  Court.  The  worse  our 
representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we  are 
likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were 
given  to  the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  Officers’  Parliament:  sometimes  it  was  the 
Standing  Parliament,  and  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a  standing 
army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State 
were  strongly  recommended,  and  divided  the 
public  favour.  One  was  a  law  excluding  place¬ 
men  from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  other 
was  a  law  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
to  three  years.  In  general  the  Tory  reformers 
preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig  reformers 
a  Triennial  Bill ;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of 
both  parties  were  for  trying  both  remedies. 
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Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  That  Bill  has  been 
vehemently  praised  by  writers  who  -  never  saw 
it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  wh'at  it  contain¬ 
ed.  But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  the  original. parchment,  which,  embrown¬ 
ed  with  the  dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
reposes  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should 
have  been  framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be 
little  difference  of  opinion  among  enlightened 
Englishmen.  They  will  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the  House 
of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  per1- 
nicious  to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen. 
To  draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those 
who  ought  to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  requiring  much 
time,  thought  and  knowledge  of  details.  But 
the  general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us 
are  obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordinate  func¬ 
tionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A  few  function¬ 
aries  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  administration 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be 
excluded,  because  their  admission  would  at  once 
lower  the  character  of  Parliament  and  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  every  public  office.  They  are 
now  excluded ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who 
remain  unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is 
formed  and  dissolved,  who  instruct  every  suc¬ 
cessive  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom 
it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of  honour  to  give 
true  information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenuous 
assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being. 
To  the  experience,  the  ability  and  the  fidelity  of 
this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease 
and  safety  with  which  the  direction  of  affairs 
has  been  many  times,  within  our  own  memory, 
transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from 
Whigs  to  Tories.  But  no  such  class  would  have 
existed  it  persons  who  received  salaries  from 
the  Crown  had  been  suffered  to  sit  without 
restriction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those 
commissionersliips,  assistant  secretaryships, 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life 
by  persons  who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of 
parties,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  members 
of  Parliament  who  were  serviceable  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters. 
As  often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this 
crowd  of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected 
from  office,  and  would  have  been  succeeded 
by  another  set  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
would  probably  have  been  ejected  in  their  turn 
before  they  had  half  learned  their  business. 
Servility  and  corruption  in  the  legislature,  ig¬ 
norance  and  incapacity  ih  all  the  departments 
of  the  executive  administration,  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  poa?ible,  would  be  the 
effects  of  a  system  under  which  all  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  without  exception,  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Aristotle 
has,  in  that  treatise  on  government  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of 
all  his  writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a 
class  of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vul¬ 


gar,  democratic  in  seeming,  hut  oligarchic  in 
effect.*  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  history  of  the  English  constitution,  he  might 
easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That 
men  who  are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  sit  in  an  assembly  spe¬ 
cially  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against 
all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  a 
plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  if  those  who,  five  generations  ago, 
held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mould  the 
constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people 
and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
elements  of  our  polity.  The  government  would 
have  been'  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The 
House  of  Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the 
first  abilities  in  the  realm,  would  have  become 
the  most  august  of  senates,  while  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  sunk  almost  to  the  rank 
of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time,  undoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspi-ring  tem¬ 
per  would  have  made  their  appearance  among 
the  representatives  of  the  counties  and  boroughs. 
But  every  such  man  would  have  considered  the 
elective  chamber  merely  as  a  iooby  througn 
which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber. 
The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have  been 
that  coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be 
powerful  in  the  state.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown 
that  he  could  be  a  formidable  enemy  and  a 
valuable  friend  to  the  government,  he  would 
have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have 
been  in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what 
would  then  have  been  in  every  sense  *he  Upper. 
The  conflict  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the 
conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would  have  been 
transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristocratic 
part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the 
nobles  would  have  been  impatiently  expected 
and  eagerly  devoured.  The  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  an  assembly  containing  no  person 
empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high 
political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside 
with  contempt.  Even  the  control  of  the  purse 
of  the  nation  must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in 
form,  but  in  substance,  to  that  body  in  which 
would  have  been  found  every  man  who  wa3 
qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain 
an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been 
governed  by  Peers  ;  and  the  chief  business  of 
the  Commons  would  have  been  to  wrangle  about 
bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting 
of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  over¬ 
looked  in  1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to  be 
shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legislators 
of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own 
interest  they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get 
as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which  might 


•  See  ti  9  I’oliU  - iv.  13. 
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not  hr  ppen  for  many  years.  But  a  member  who 
should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February, 
1693,  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any 
place  -whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed 
through  all  its  stages  rapidly  and  without  a 
single  division.  But  in  the  Lords  the  contest 
was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  committee ;  but  all  were  re¬ 
jected.  The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass, 
was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poig¬ 
nant  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
which  proves  that  his  reputation  for  eloquence 
was  not  unmerited.  The  Lords  who  took  the 
other  side  did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to 
deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which  required  a 
remedy:  but  they  maintained  that  the  proposed 
remedy  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  people  had  de¬ 
vised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the 
next  generation :  but  they  had  carefully  reserved 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  plundering  the 
present  generation.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  was 
clear  that,  while  the  existing  Parliament  lasted, 
the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished  ;  and, 
if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For 
as,  under  this  bill,  Their  Majesties  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any  future 
Parliament,  they  would  naturally  wish  to  put 
olf  a  dissolution  as  long  as  possible.  The  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that  now, 
in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It  was 
1  not  redress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their 
children  should  be  fairly  represented  in  1110  or 
1720.  The  relief  ought  to  be  immediate;  and 
the  way  to  give  immediate  relief  was  to  limit 
tire  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  to  begin  with 
that  Parliament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  had  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a 
very  slight  accident  might  have  tufned  the 
scale.  When  the  question  was  put  that  the  bilfr 
do  pass,  eighty-two  peers  were  present.  Of 
these,  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty 
against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were 
seven  against  it ;  but  of  the  seven  three  were 
questioned,  and  were  with  difficulty  admitted. 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  three 
votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed 
of  moderate  Whigs  and  moderate  Tories. 
Twenty  of  the  minority  protested,  and  among 
them  were  the  most  violent  and  intolerant 
members  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  con¬ 
spiring  against  James,  and  Aylesbury,  who  after¬ 
wards  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring 
against  William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his 
iuq»isonment,  had  gone  all  lengths  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  government,  not  only  put  his  own 
name  to  the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether  beyond 
the  faculties  of  Ilis  Royal  Highness  to  com¬ 
prehend.! 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither 


*  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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Caermarthen,  the  first  m  power  as  well  as  in 
abilities  of  the  Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury, 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  Whigs  who  were 
then  on  bad  terms  with  the  Court,  was  present 
on  this  important  occasion.  Their  absence  was 
in  all  probability  the  effect  of  design  ;  for  both 
of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long  time  before 
and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

A  few  days  later,  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments.  By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that 
the  Parliament  then  sitting,  should  cease  to  exist 
on  the  first  of  January,  1694,  and  that  no  future 
Parliament  should  last  longer  than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been 
almost  perfect  unanimity  on  this  subject.  Wil¬ 
liam  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  those  peers 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence  to 
support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them  thought 
the  proposed  change  salutary  :  others  hoped  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  concession  ; 
and  others  had  held  such  language  when  they 
were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could 
not,  without  gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the 
Triennial  Bill.  The  whole  House  too  bore  a 
grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a  pleasure 
in  putting  the  other  House  in  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay,  even 
Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little  in  the  habit 
of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne, 
supported  Shrewsbury.  “  My  Lord,”  said  the 
King  to  Caermarthen,  with  bitter  displeasure, 
“  you  will  live  to  repent  the  part  which  you  are 
taking  in  this  matter.”!  The  warning  was  dis¬ 
regarded;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the  Lords 
smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great 
solemnity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have 
but  very  meagre  accounts  :  but  from  those  ac¬ 
counts  it  is  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  opposition  came 
chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  been 
a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
entertained  the  House  with  a  speech  in  the 
style  which  had  been  fashionable  in  those  days. 
Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled  the  manna 
which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh : 
but  if  kept  too  long  they  became  noisome ;  and 
foul  worms  were  engendered  by  the  corruption 
of  that  which  had  been  sweeter  than  honey. 
Littleton  and  other  leading  Whigs  spoke  on  the 
same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham, 
all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against  the 
bill;  and  even  Sir  John  Lowther  on  this  point 
dissented  from  his  friend  and  patron  Caermar¬ 
then.  Several  Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which 
had,  since  the  Revolution,  prevented  many  laws 
from  passing.  Whatever,  they  said,  comes  from 
the  Peers  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion  ;  and 
the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  even 
if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once 
rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  brought 
down  from  them.  If  their  Lordships  were  to 
send  us  the  most  judicious  of  all  money  bills, 
should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door?  Yet  to 
send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser 
affront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this. 
They  have  taken  an  initiative  which,  by  every 

1  Introduction  to  the  Copies  and  Extracts  of  some  Letters 
written  to  and  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  now  Luke  of 
Leeds,  published  by  His  Grace’s  Lirection,  1710. 
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role  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  us.  They  have  sate  in  judgment 
on  us,  convicted  us,  condemned  us  to  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the 
execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  tc  so 
degrading  a  sentence,  a  sentence  too,  passed  by 
men  who  have  not  so  conducted  themselves 
as  to  have  acquired  any  right  to  censure  others  ? 
Have  they  ever  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own 
interest,  of  their  own  dignity,  to  the  general 
welfare?  Have  not  excellent  bills  been  lost  be¬ 
cause  we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them 
clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  no¬ 
bility  ?  And  now  that  their  Lordships  are  bent 
on  obtaining  popularity,  do  they  propose  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  by  relinquishing  even  the  smallest  of 
their  own  oppressive  privileges?  No:  they  offer 
to  their  country  that  which  will  cost  them  no¬ 
thing,  but  which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the 
Crown  dear.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  our 
duty  to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been  offered 
to  ua,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the  lawful 
prerogative  of  the  King. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well 
}ualified  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  near  prospect  of  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a  member 
whose  election  was  likely  to  be  contested.  He 
must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass, 
must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders 
oi  fieemen,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and 
children,  must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters, 
must  open  ale-houses,  must  provide  mountains 
of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might 
perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  all  the  ex¬ 
pense.  after  being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted, 
find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  see  his 
antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half  ruined  into 
obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited  to 
bring  on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own 
seats  in  the  legislature  were  permanent,  who 
gave  up  neither  dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power 
nor  money,  but  gained  the  praise  of  patriotism 
by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high  station,  to 
undergo  harassing  labour  and  anxiety,  to  mort¬ 
gage  his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down  his  woods. 
There  was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  pro¬ 
bably  than  i3  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For 
the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted 
with  the  bill ;  and  mauy  members  who  disliked 
it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it.  The  House  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  with¬ 
out  a  pang  and  a  struggle.  The  discussions  in 
the  committee  seem  to  have  been  acrimonious. 
Such  sharp  words  passed  between  Seymour  and 
ore  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace 
on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
One  amendment  was  made.  The  respite  which 
the  Lords  had  granted  to  the  existing  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  extended  from  the  first  of  January 
to  Lady  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  full 
time  for  another  session.  The  third  reading 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty-oue.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as 
amended;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
royal  assent.  Whether  that  assent  would  or 
would  not  be  given  was  a  question  which  re¬ 
mained  iu  suspense  till  the  last  day  of  the 
session.* 


•  Commons’  Journals ;  Grey’s  Debates.  The  bill  itself  is 
unons  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  reformers  of  that  generation  deserves  no¬ 
tice.  It  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  those  who 
were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill  that  every 
argument  which  could  be  urged  in  favour  of 
that  bill  was  an  argument  against  the  rules 
which  had  been  framed  in  old  times  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations  t> 
and  divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  a  government  which  withholds  political 
privileges  from  the  commonalty  should  with¬ 
hold  also  political  information.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  than  to  give  power,  and 
not  to  give  the  knowledge  without  which  there 
is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be  abused. 
Wfiat.  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  frequently  together  that  they 
might  decide  whether  their  representative  had 
done  his  duty  by  them,  and  yet  strictly  to  inter¬ 
dict  them  from  learning,  on  trustworthy  autho¬ 
rity,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted? 
The  absurdity,  however,  appears  to  have  passed 
altogether  unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  among  the  two  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Triennial  Bill  there  was  not  one  who 
would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate 
any  person  who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report 
of  the  debate  on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes 
and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is,  that  the  secrecy 
of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which  Would 
now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star  Chamber,  was 
then  inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most 
honest  and  intelligent  minds,  with  constitutional 
freedom.  A  few  old  men  still  living  could  re¬ 
member  times  when  a  gentleman  who  was  known 
at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word  against 
a  court  favourite  would  have  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Those  times  were  goiie,  never  to  return.  There 
was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  King  rould 
oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
there  was  much  danger  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  might  oppress  the  people.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those 
words  which  the  stern  senators  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  generation  had  murmured  when,  a  tyrant 
filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words 
which  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had 
shouted  in  his  ears  when  he  ventured  for  the 
last  time  within  walls  of  their  city,  still  retained 
a  magical  influence  over  all  who  loved  liberty. 

It  was  long  before  even  the  most  enlightened 
men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions  which 
had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of 
the  Court  now  served  only  to  protect  sycophants 
against  the  displeasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those 
who  showed  at  this  time  the  greatest  desire  to 
increase  the  political  power  of  the  people  were 
as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate  the  press  from 
the  control  of  the  government.  The  Licensing 
Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed,  not 
however  without  an  opposition,  which,  though 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public 
mind  was  beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how 
closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of  conscience 
are  connected  with  freedom  of  dismission. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  pre- 
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ceding  writer  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
expend  any  care  or  labour.  Yet  surely  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
countries  peopled  by  the  English  race,  may  be 
thought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and 
sieges  of  which  the  most  minute  details  have 
been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William’s 
reign  scarcely  a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised 
against  the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed 
on  literature.  Those  restrictions  were  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  government 
held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice, 
galling  to  the  Whigs.  Roger  Lestrange,  vylio 
had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two  Kings  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as  little 
tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Presbyterians  in 
that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of  Ob- 
servator,  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  rare 
books,  and  his  habit  of  attending  all  sales  of 
libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coffee¬ 
houses  near  Saint  Paul’s  by  the  name  of  Cata¬ 
logue  Fraser.  Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By 
Whig  authors  and  publishers  he  was  extolled 
as  a  most  impartial  and  humane  man.  But 
the  conduct  which  obtained  their  applause  drew 
on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior  Not¬ 
tingham.*  No  serious  difference  however  seems 
to  have  arisen  till  the  year  1692.  In  that  year 
an  honest  old  clergyman  named  Walker,  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been 
Gauden’s  curate,  wrote  a  book  which  convinced 
all  sensible  and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gau- 
den,  and  not  Charles  the  First,  was  the  author 
erf  the  Icon  Basilike.  This  book  Fraser  suffered 
to  be  printed.  If  he  had  authorised  the  pub¬ 
lication  .of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been 
represented  as  spurious,  the  indignation  of  the 
High  Church  party  could  hardly  have  been 
greater.  The  question  was  not  literary,  but 
religious.  Doubt  was  impiety.  In  truth  the 
Icon  was  to  many  fervent  Royalists  a  supple¬ 
mentary  revelation.  One  of  them  indeed  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out 
of  the  inestimable  little  volume  should  be  read 
in  the  churches. f  Fraser  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  place ;  and  Nottingham  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty  fortune 
named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men 
produced  an  immediate  and  total  change  of 
system;  for  Bohun  was  as  strong  a  Tory  as  a 
conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
could  possibly  be.  He  had  been  conspicuous  as 
a  p  'rsecutor  of  nonconformists  and  a  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  He  bad 
edited  Filmer’s  absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
government,  and  had  written  an  answer  to  the 
paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had  delivered  to 
the  Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohun 
admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William 

*  Dunton’s  Life  and  Errors;  Autobiography  of  Edmund 
Bohun,  privately  printed  in  1833.  This  autobiography 
Is.  in  the  highest  degree,  curious  and  interesting. 

t  Vox  Cleri,  168!). 

j  Bohun  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Deser¬ 
tion,  put  lished  immediately  after  the  Revolution.  In  that 
work  he  propounded  his  favorite  theory.  “For  my  part,” 
Ire  says,  “  I  am  amazed  to  see  men  scruple  the  submitting 


and  Mary,  he  had  done  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  his  old  creed.  For  he  had  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  that  they  reigned  by  right 
of  conquest,  ana  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  serve  them  as  faithfully  as  Daniel 
had  served  Darius  or  as  Nehemiah  had  served 
Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it 
might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little 
favour  with  any  party.  The  Whigs  loathed  it 
as  servile:  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Great  numbers  of  Tories  had  doubt¬ 
less  submitted  to  William  on  the  ground  that 
he  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  King  in  posses¬ 
sion:  but  very  few  of  them  were  disposed  to 
allow  that  his  possession  had  originated  in 
conquest.  Indeed  the  plea  which  had  satisfied 
the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a 
mere  fiction,  and,  had  it  been  a  truth,  would 
have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered  by  English¬ 
men  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.];  He  however  clung  to  his  favourite 
whimsy  with  a  tenacity  which  the  general  dis¬ 
approbation  only  made  more  intense.  His  old 
friends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved.  He 
asked  Sancroft’s  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp 
word,  and  a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken’s  bless¬ 
ing  ;  and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
transgressing  the  rules  of  Christian  charity  and 
courtesy,  murmured  something  about  a  little 
scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  faction,  Bohun 
was  not  received  by  any  other.  He  formed  in¬ 
deed  a  class  apart :  for  he  was  at  once  a  zealous 
Filmerite  and  a  zealous  Williamite.  He  held 
that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law  or 
contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that 
William  was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who 
might  annul  the  Great  Charter,  abolish  trial 
by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal  proclamation, 
without  forfeiting  the  right  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun 
was  a  man  of  some  learning,  mean  understand¬ 
ing  and  unpopular  manners.  .He.  had  no  sooner 
entered  on  his  functions  than  all  Paternoster 
Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment.  The 
Whigs  had,  under  Fraser’s  administration,  en¬ 
joyed  almost  as  entire  a  libertyas  if  there  had 
been  no  censorship.  But  they  were  now  as 
severely  treated  as  in  the  days  of  Lestrange. 
A  History  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  about  to 
be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have  as  great 
a  run  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  But  the  new 
licenser  refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book, 
he  said,  represented  rebels  and  schismatics  as 
heroes  and  martyrs;  and  he  would  not  sanction 
it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  A  charge  delivered 
by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury  of  Che¬ 
shire  was  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  His 
Lordship  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience.  Julian  Johnson 
found  that,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  his  no¬ 
tions  of  government,  he  must  again  have  re¬ 
course,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a 
secret  press. $  Such  restraint  as  this,  coming 
after  several  years  of  unbounded  freedom,  natu- 

to  the  present  King:  for,  if  ever  man  had  a  just  cause  of 
war,  he  1  »d  ;  and  that  creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained 
by  it.  The  King  by  withdrawing  and  disbanding  his 
army  yielded  him  the  throne;  and  if  he  had,  without  any 
more  ceremony,  ascended  it,  he  had  done  no  more  than  all 
other  princes  do  on  the  like  occasions.” 

§  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692 
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rally  produced  violent  exasperation.  Some  |  lines  in  which  his  stupiditv  and  venality  have 
Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  censorship  itself 


was  a  grievance:  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  were 
prepared  to  join  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bo- 
hun’s  dismission,  and  which  produced  the  first 
parliamentary  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  unli¬ 
censed  printing,  we  have  accounts  written  by 
Bohun  himself  and  by  others :  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of 
those  accounts  is  the  whole  truth  to  be  found. 
It  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  put  together  dispersed  frag¬ 
ments  of  evidence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  authentic  narrative  which  would  have 
astonished  the  unfortunate  licensor  himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good 
family,  of  some  reading,  and  of  some  small  lite¬ 
rary  talent,  named  Charles  Blount.*  In  politics 
he  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party.  In  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury’s  brisk  boys,  and 
had,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus, 
magnified  the  virtues  and  public  services  of 
Titus  Oates,  and  exhorted  the  Protestants  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Papists  for  the 
fire  of  London  and  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey. f 
As  to  the  theological  questions  which  were  in 
issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount 
was  j  erfectly  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and 
the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infidels  who  were 
troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  converts. 
He  translated  from  the  Latin  translation  part 
of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant  pro¬ 
faneness  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an 
unbeliever  of  a  very  different  order,  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bayle.  J  Blount  also  attacked  Christianity 
in  several  original  treatises,  or  rather  in  seve¬ 
ral  treatises  purporting  to  be  original ;  for  he 
was  the  most  audacious  of  literary  thieves,  and 
transcribed,  without  acknowledgment,  whole 
pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him. 
His  delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking 
them  how  light  existed  before  the  sun  was 
made,  how  Paradise  could  be  bounded  by 
Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel  and  Euphrates,  how 
serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned 
to  crawl,  and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch 
her  fig-leaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these 
subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of  the  Oracles 
of  Reason  ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  said  or 
wrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  Of  those  disciples  the  most  noted  was 
a  bud  writer  named  Gildon,  who  lived  to  pester 
another  generation  with  floggerel  and  slander, 
and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his 
own  voluminous  works,  but  by  two  or  three 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  speaks  in  too  high  terms 
ef  Blount’s  abilities.  But  Dry  den’s  judgment  was  biased ; 
for  Blount’s  first  work  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the 
Conquest  of  Granada. 

f  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the 
Preservation  of  His  .Majesty’s  Person,  Liberty,  Property, 
%ud  the  Protestant  Religion. 

x  See  the  article  on  Apollonius  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  I 
ray  that  Blount  made  his  translation  from  the  Latin;  for 
kis  works  contain  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  translate  from  the  Greek. 

§  See  Gildon’s  edition  of  Blount's  Works,  1695. 

||  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxonienses,  under  the  name  Henry 
Blount  (Charles  Blount’s  father) :  Lestrange’i  Ohservator, 
So.  290. 

11  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  Gildon  in  395  among 
Blount's  Works. 


been  contemptuously  mentioned  by  Pope.? 

Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
character  of  Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  English 
press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there 
was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises  had  been 
greviously  mutilated  by  Lestrange,  and  at  last 
suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange's  superior 
the  Bishop  of  London. ||  Bohun  was  a  soarce'y 
less  severe  critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount  there¬ 
fore  began  to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and 
the  censor.  The  hostilities  were  commenced 
by  a  tract  which  came  forth  without  any  li¬ 
cense,  and  which  is  entitled  A  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by 
Philopatris.^|  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is 
not  aware  that  Blount  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor  thoughts 
and  poor  words  of  a  thirdrate  pamphleteer,  pas¬ 
sages  so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that 
they  would  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in 
letters.  The  truth  is  that  the  Just  Vindication 
consists  chiefly  of  garbled  extracts  from  the 
Areopagitiea  of  Milton.  That  noble  discourse 
had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  pilferer.  The  literary 
workmanship  of  Blount  resembled  the  architec¬ 
tural  workmanship  of  those  barbarians  who  used 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  as 
quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  friezes 
and  propped  cow-houses  on  pillars  of  lazulite. 
Blount  concluded,  as  Milton  had  done,  by  re¬ 
commending  that  any  book  might  be  printed 
without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name  of 
the  author  or  publisher  were  registered.* * * § * **  The 
Just  Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow 
was  speedily  followed  up.  There  still  remained 
in  the  Areopagitiea  many  fine  passages  which 
Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet.  Out 
of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  second  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unli¬ 
censed  Printing.ff  To  these  Reasons  he  ap¬ 
pended  a  postscript  entitled,  A  Just  and  True 
Character  of  Edmund  Bohun.  This  Character 
was  written  with  extreme  bitterness.  Passages 
were  quoted  from  the  licenser’s  writings  to  prove 
that  he  held  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  nonresistance.  He  was  accused  of  using 
his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  fa¬ 
vouring  the  enemies  and  silencing  the  friends 
of  the  Sovereigns  whose  bread  be  ate ;  and  it 
was  asserted  that  he  was  the  friend  and  the 
pupil  of  his  predecessor  Sir  Roger. 

Blount’s  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be 


**  That  tho  plagiarism  of  Blount  should  have  been  de¬ 
tected  by  few  of  ltis  contemporaries  is  not  wonderful.  But 
it  is  wonderful  that  in  the  Biographic  Britamiica  hia 
Just  Vindication  should  he  warm')-  extolled,  without  the 
slightest  hint  that  every  thing  good  in  it  is  stolen.  The 
Areopagitiea  is  not  the  only  work  which  lie  pillaged  on 
this  occasion.  He  took  a  noble  passage  from  Bacon  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment. 

ft  i  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount, 
though  it  was  not  reprinted  among  his  works  by  Gildon. 
If  Blount  did  not  actually  write  it  he  must  certainly  have 
superintended  the  writing.  That  two  men  of  letters,  act¬ 
ing  without  concert, should  bring  out  within  r.  very  short 
time  two  treatises,  one  made  out  of  oue  half  of  the  Areo- 
pagitica  and  the  other  made  out  of  the  other  half  is 
incredible.  Why  Gildon  did  not  choose  to  reprint  the 
second  pamphlet  will  appear  hereafter. 
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publicly  sold ;  but  it  was  widely  circulated. 
While  it  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  exclaiming 
against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange, 
he  was  requested  to  authorise  the  publication 
of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.*  He  readily  and 
indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth  there 
was  between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long 
professed  and'  the  doctrines  which  were  pro¬ 
pounded  in  this  treatise  a  coincidence  so  exact 
that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author; 
nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage 
in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political 
writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very 
Blount  who  was,  at  that  very  time,  labouring 
to  inflame  the  public  both  against  the  Licensing 
Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount’s  motives  may 
easily  be  divined.  His  own  opinions  were  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  he  put  forward  in  the  most  offensive 
manner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  doubt 
that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to  ruin 
Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid 
and  baited  with  much  skill.  The  republican 
succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The 
atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high  Church¬ 
man.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout 
prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  love  would 
open  the  understanding  and  govern  the  will  of 
Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor 
was  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he 
had  ever  expressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his 
opinion,  had  the  true  claim  of  their  Majesties 
to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated.  Every 
Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must 
inevitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurors  would 
flock  to  take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long 
divided,  would  at  length  be  united.  From 
these  pleasing  dreaens  Bohun  was  awakened 
by  learning,  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance 
of  the  discourse  which  had  charmed  him,  that 
the  titlepage  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame, 
and  that  the  odious  words,  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  fur¬ 
ther.  Only  four  days  after  the  publication  he 
heard  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  taken 
the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been  called 
by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
was  in  search  of  the  licenser. f  Bohun’s  mind 
had  never  been  strong;  and  he  was  entirely 
unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the  fury  and  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon 
him.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the 
members  whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lob¬ 
bies  frowned  on  him.  When  he  was  put  to  the 
bar,  and,  after  three  profound  obeisances,  ven¬ 
tured  to  lift  his  head  and  look  round  him,  he 
could  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from  every 
side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted 
himself,  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by 
his  confused  way  of  speaking,  raised  a  tempest 
of  rude  laughter  which  confused  him  still  more. 

•  Bohun’s  Autobiography. 

t  Bohun’s  Autobiography  ;  Commons’  Journals,  Jan. 
»0,  1992-3. 


As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  it  was  nnani« 
mously  resolved  that  the  obnoxious  treatise 
should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman.  It  was  also  resolved,  without 
a  division,  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to 
remove  Bohun  from  the  office  of  licenser.  The 
poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear, 
was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  House  to 
a  place  of  confinement.;]; 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a 
large  body  of  members  clamorously  demanded 
a  more  important  victim.  Burnet  had,  shortly 
after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  Pastoral  Letter, 
exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  para¬ 
graph  of  this  letter  he  had  held  language  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet 
which  had  just  been  sentenced  to  the  flames. 
There  were  indeed  distinctions  which  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribunal  before  which 
Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither  judicious  nor 
impartial.  His  faults  had  made  him  many  ene¬ 
mies,  and  his  virtues  many  more.  The  discon¬ 
tented  Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned  towards 
the  Court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  Dissenters ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  so  much  boldness  and  so  little 
tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and  so  rest¬ 
lessly  active,  had  passed  through  life  without 
crossing  the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  hia, 
He  was  regarded  with  peculiar  malevolence  by 
Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even  while  he  was  in 
office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his  bitter 
and  petulant  tongue  ;  and  he  had  recently  been 
turned  out  of  office  in  a  way  which  had  made 
him  ungovernably  ferocious.  The  history  of 
his  dismission  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  cruelly  galled  his  tempers 
If  rumour  could  be  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that 
Mary  was  in  love  with  him,  and  had  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself 
while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as  Vice 
Chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which 
had  justly  moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after 
he  was  discarded,  he  was  prosecuted  for  hav¬ 
ing,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one  of  his  serv¬ 
ants  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the  palace. 
He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been  pardoned: 
but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his 
royal  mistress,  of  her  husband,  and  of  all  who 
were  favoured  by  either.  It  was  known  that 
the  Queen  frequently  consulted  Burnet ;  and 
Howe  was  possessed*  with  the  belief  that  her 
severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Burnet’s  influ¬ 
ence.  \  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  In 
a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Whig 
—for  such  he  still  affected  to  be — represented 
Burnet  as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class.  “  There 
should  be  a  law,”  he  said,  “  making  it  penal 
for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics  into  their 
discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave 
us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefitwitde 
right  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  telling  us  that  we 
are  a  conquered  people.”  H  was  moved  that 

1  Bohun's  Autobiography ;  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  20 
21,  1092-3. 

§  Oldmixou;  Narcissus  LuttrcU’s  Diary,  Nov  ard  Deo. 
1692;  Burnet,  ii.  331;  Bohun's  Autobiography. 
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the  Bishop  should  be  impeached.  To  this  mo¬ 
tion  there  was  an  unanswerable  objection,  which 
the  Speaker  pointed  out.  The  Pastoral  Letter 
had  been  written  in  1689,  and  was  therefore 
covered  by  the  Act  of  Grace  which  had  been 
passed  in  1690.  Yet  a  member  was  not  ashamed 
to  say,  “No  matter:  impeach  him;  and  force 
him  to  plead  the  Act.”  Few,  however,  were 
disposed  to  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  a 
House  of  Commons.  Some  wag  cried  out, 
“Burn  it;  burn  it;”  and  this  bad  pun  ran 
along  the  benches,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  It  was  moved  that  the 
Pastoral  Letter  should  be  burned  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman.  A  long  and  vehement  debate 
followed.  For  Burnet  was  a  man  warmly  loved 
as  well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him  ;  and  his  good 
nature  and  generosity  had  made  him  friends 
even  among*  the  Tories.  The  contest  lasted 
two  days.  Montague  and  Finch,  men  of  widely 
different  opinions,  appear  to  have  been  foremost 
among  the  Bishop’s  champions.  An  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  subject  by  moving  the  previous 
question  failed.  At  length  the  main  question 
was  put;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  the  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full 
house.  The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  ;  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty-five.*  The 
general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems 
to  have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly  treated. f 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings  ; 
and  the  life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended 
to  make  them  finer.  He  had  been  during  many 
years  a  mark  for  theological  and  political  ani¬ 
mosity.  Grave  doctors  had  anathematized  him  : 
ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him :  princes  and 
ministers  had  laid  snares  for  his  life ;  he  had 
been  long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant 
peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots, 
hanged  and  quartered.  Yet  none  of  these  things 
had  ever  seemed  to  move  him.  His  self-con¬ 
ceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule,  and  li is 
dauntless  temper  against  danger.  But  on  this 
occasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
To  be  stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile 
that  they  disgusted  even  Tories,  to  be  joined 
in  one  sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor 
of  Filmer,  was  too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet 
was  wounded  appeared  many  years  later,  when, 
after  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and  Times 
was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  is 
ordinal  ily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about 
all  that  concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates 
with  amusing  ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes 
and  the  censures  which  those  mistakes  brought 
upon  him.  But  about  the  ignominious  judg¬ 
ment  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
Pastoral  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  signi¬ 
ficant  silence. I 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun.  though  it  did 
no  honour  to  those  who  contrived  it,  produced 
important  and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  con- 


•  Grey’s  Debates  ;  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  21,  23. 
1692-8 ;  Boliuu's  Autobiography ;  Kenuet’s  Life  and 
Et’igu  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

f ‘‘  Most  men  pitying  the  Bishop.” — Bohun’s  Autobio- 

graphyc  of  t)l0  commons  i„  mentioned,  with  much 
feeling  iu  the  memoirs  which  Buruet  wrote  at  the  time. 
“It  looked,”  he  says,  “somewhat  extraordinary  that  I, 
who  perhaps  was  the  greatest  assertor  of  publick  liberty, 
from  my  first  setting  out,  of  any  writer  of  the  age,  should 


duct  of  the  unlucky  I  censtr  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  t  ne  Com¬ 
mons  had  resolved,  without  any  division,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  that 
the  Act  which  subjected  literature  to  a  censor¬ 
ship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  A  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true, 
of  wide  extent  or  formidable  intensity,  began  to 
show  itself.  The  existing  system,  it  was  said, 
was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  learn¬ 
ing.  Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist 
would  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  a  great 
literary  undertaking,  or  that  any  scholar  would 
expend  years  of  toil  and  research  on  such  au 
undertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly 
of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design? 
And  was  it  certain  that  the  law  which  so 
grievously  restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added  to 
the  security  of  the  State?  Had  not  recent  ex¬ 
perience  proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself 
be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse  still, 
nn  absurd  and  perverse  friend  ;  that  he  might 
suppress  a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their 
interest  that  every  house  in  the  country  should 
have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily  give  his 
sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them 
hateful  to  their  people,  and  which  deserved  to 
be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ?  Had 
the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  a 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen 
from  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
and  allowed  them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to 
read  tracts  which  represented  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially 
interested  in  a  public  bill  very  seldom  petition¬ 
ed  Parliament  against  it  or  for  it.  The  only 
petitions  therefore  which  were  at  this  conjunc¬ 
ture  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the 
censorship  came  from  booksellers,  bookbinders 
and  printers. $  But  the  opinion  which  these 
classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to 
them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had 
lasted  eight  years.  It  was  renewed  for  only 
two  years.  It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Commons  which  unfortunately 
is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  an 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety- 
nine  to  eighty.  In  the  Lords  it  was  proposed, 
according  to  the  suggestion  offered  fifty  years 
before  by  Milton  and  stolen  from  him  by 
Blount,  to  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  li¬ 
censer  every  book  which  bore  the  name  of  an 
author  or  publisher.  This  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  without  a 
protest  signed  by  eleven  peers,  who  declared 
that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  in- 


bo  soe  severely  treated  as  au  enemy  to  it.  But  the  truth 
was  the  Toryes  never  liked  me,  aud  the  Whiggs  hated  mo 
bocause  I  went  not  into  their  notions  and  passions.  But 
even  this,  aud  worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me  shall 
not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  ma*ke  me  depart  from  moderate 
principles  and  the  just  asserting  the  liberty  of  mankind.’* 
— Bnruet  MS.  Harl.  (5.084. 

§  Commons  Journals,  Feb.  27,  1692-3;  Lord's  Journals, 
Mar.  4. 
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terest  to  subject  all  learning  and  true  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  a  mer¬ 
cenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser.  Among 
those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury 
and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to 
different  political  parties,  but  all  distinguished 
by  their  literary  attainments.  It  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  the  signatures  of  Tillotson  and 
Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that  day, 
should  be  wanting.  Dorset  was  absent.* 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations 
the  opposition  to  the  censorship  had  been  raised, 
did  not  live  to  see  that  opposition  successful. 
Though  not  a  very  young  man,  lie  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  love  that  she 
might  lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether 
from  weariness  of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touch¬ 
ing  her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  of 
which,  after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has 
often  been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and  self- 
murderer.  But  the  important  service  which, 
by  means  doubtless  most  immoral  and  disho¬ 
nourable,  he  rendered  to  his  country,  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed. f 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the 
attention  of  the  Houses  was  called  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  government  of  that  kingdom  had, 
during  the  six  months  which  followed  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Limerick,  been  in  an  unsettled  state. 
It  was  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  adhered  to 
Sarsfield  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  the  Irish 
troops  who  h,ad  made  their  election  to  remain 
at  home  had  been  disbanded,  that  William  at 
length  put  forth  a  proclamation  solemnly  an¬ 
nouncing  the  termination  of  the  civil  war. 
From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants,  destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chiefs,  of 
arms  and  of  organization,  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war  cry  of  the  Irishry  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  first  faint  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  Bnglishry  began  to  be  heard.  Con- 
ingsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  He  soon  made  himself  in 


*  Lords’  Journals,  March  8,  1692-3. 
f  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britannica 
he  is  extolled  as  having  borne  a  principal  share  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  press.  But  the  writer  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  inf* rated  as  to  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  circumstances  of  Blount’s  death 
should  be  so  uncertain.  That  he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  languished  long,  are  undis¬ 
puted  facts.  The  common  story  was  that  he  shot  him¬ 
self;  and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  entry 
to  this  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope,  who 
had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate 
information,  asserts  that  Blount,  “being  in  love  with  a 
near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab 
in  the  arm,  as  pretending  to  kill  himself,  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  really  died.” — Note  on  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had  lived 
first  with  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  then  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  of  his  timo,  ought  to  have 
known  the  truth;  and  Warburtou,  by  his  silence,  con¬ 
firms  Pope’s  assertion.  Gildon’s  rhapsody  about  the  death 
of  his  friend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 

+  The  charges  brought  against  Coningsby  will  be  found 
in  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  English  Par¬ 
liament.  Those  charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  v 
of  a  century,  versified  by  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had 
treated  with  great  insolence  and  harshness.  I  will  quote 
a  few  stanzas.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  condescended 
10  imitate  the  style  of  the  Btreet  ballads. 

“  Of  Nero,  tyrant,  petty  king, 

Who  heretofore  did  reign 
In  famed  Hibernia,  I  will  sing, 

And  in  a  ditty  plain. 


the  highest  degree  odious  to  the  dominant 
caste.  He  was  an  unprincipled  man  :  he  was 
insatiable  of  riches;  and  he  was  in  a  situation 
in  which  riches  were  easily  to  be  obtained  by 
an  unprincipled  man.  Immense  sums  of  money, 
immense  quantities  of  military  stores  had  been 
sent  over  from  England.  Immense  confiscations 
were  taking  place  in  Ireland.  The  rapacious 
governor  had  daily  opportunities  of  embezzling 
and  extorting;  and  of  those  opportunities  he 
availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame.  This 
however  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colo¬ 
nists,  his  greatest  offence.  They  might  have 
pardoned  his  covetousness:  b.ut  they  could  not 
pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  their 
vanquished  and  enslaved  enemies.  His  clem¬ 
ency  indeed  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  he 
loved  money  more  than  he  hated  Papists,  and 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  fora  high  price 
a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to  soffie  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  class.  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling  min¬ 
ority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with 
recent  victory,  the  subjugated  majority  was  as 
a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack  of  wolves. 
Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  animals -no 
rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenience  ; 
and  as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the 
Cromwellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic.  Coningsby  therefore 
drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  obloquy 
by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acts. 
The  clamor  against  him  was  so  violent  that  he 
was  removed  ;  and  Sidney  went  over,  with  the 
full  power  and  dignity  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Dublin.  J 

But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of 
Sidney  failed  to  produce  a  conciliatory  effect. 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  greedy 
of  unlawful  gain.  But  he  did  not  restrain  with 
a  sufficiently  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  subordi¬ 
nate  functionaries  whom  Coningsby’s  example 
and  protection  had  encouraged  to  plunder  the 
public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to  suitors. 
Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to  bear 
hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  aris¬ 
tocracy.  He  therefore  speedily  became  an  ob- 


“  The  articles  recorded  stand 
Against  this  peerloss  peer ; 

Search  but  the  archives  of  the  land, 

You'll  find  them  written  there.” 

The  story  of  Gaffney  is  then  related.  Coningsby’i 
speculations  are  described  thus : 

“Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he 
Embezzle  and  purloin : 

Of  the  King’s  stores  he  kept  a  key. 

Converting  them  to  coin. 

“The  forfeited  estates  also, 

Both  real  and  personal, 

Did  with  tlje  stores  together  go, 

Fierce  Cerberus  swallowed  all.” 

The  last  charge  is  the  favour  shown  the  Romxa 
Catholics : 

“Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 

The  Papists  at  all  times 
Still  favour’d,  and  their  robber'es 
Look’d  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

“  The  Protestants  whom  they  diu  rob 
During  his  government, 

Were  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Job, 

To  rest  themselves  content. 

“  For  he  did  basely  them  refuse 
All  legal  remedy ; 

The  Romans  still  he  well  did  use,  " 

Still  screen'd  thei.  roguery.” 
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!Ct  of  suspicion  and  aversion  to  the  Anglo- 
txon  settlers.  His  first  act  was  to  send  out 
le  writs  for  a  general  election.  The  Roman 
atholics  had  been  excluded  from  every  mu- 
icipal  corporation :  but  no  law  had  yet  de¬ 
rived  them  of  the  county  franchise.  It  is  pro- 
able  however  that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
•eeholder  ventured  to  approach  the  hustings, 
'lie  members  chosen  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
ten  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and 
.ondonderry,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times 
f  distress  and  peril,  but  too  often  cruel  and 
nperious  in  the  season  of  prosperity  and 
ower.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty  of  Lim- 
riok  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned 
hat  tin  Lord  Lieutenant  fully  expected  from 
hem  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  that  odious 
ontract,  a  contract  which  gave  a  license  to  the 
iolatry  of  the  mass,  and  which  prevented  good 
irotestauts  frotn  ruining  their  Popish  neighbors 
iy  bringing  civil  actions  for  injuries  done  during 


he  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October  1692  the  Parliament 
net  at  Dublin  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very 
lifferently  composed  from  the  assembly  which 
lad  borne  the  same  title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one 
>eer,  not  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vho  had  sat  at  the  King’s  Inns,  was  to  be  seen, 
ro  the  crowd  of  O’s  and  Macs,  descendants  of  the 
>ld  princes  of  the  island,  had  succeeded  men 
vhose  names  indicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A  single 
),  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
liree  Macs,  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland, 
tnd  probably  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the 
Assembly. 

The  Parliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less 
Kan  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or 
jf  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.  Not  merely  was 
;he  Legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  subject  to 
;he  absolute  control  of  the  Legislature  which 
iate  at  Westminster :  but  a  law  passed  in  the 
ifteenth  century,  during  the  administration  of 
the  Lord  Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his 
same,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not 
been  considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  England  should  be  brought  into 
either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  bill  ,  so 
considered  and  approved  should  be  either  passed 
without  amendment  or  rejected-! 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition 
of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Commons  ordered  their  clerk  to 
read  to  them  the  English  Act  which  required 
them  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  to 
subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstan- 
tiation.  Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses 
were  then  voted  which  expressed  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  King.  Two 
members,  who  had  been  untrue  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  and  English  interest  during  the  trou¬ 
bles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when 
compared  with  the  resources  of  a  country  de¬ 
vastated  by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted 
with  eagerness.  But  the  bill  for  confirming 


*  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland, 

)2,  London,  1693.  ,  .  , 

f  The  Poynings  Act  was  10  H.  7,  c.  4.  It  was  explained 

another  Act,  3  &  4  P.  and  M.  c.  4.  r  .. 

1  The  history  of  this  session  I  have  taken  from  the 
tirnals  of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  from  the  nar- 
tives  laid  in  writing  before  the  English  Lords  and 
mmons,  by  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  and 
im  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Account  of  the  Sessions 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  London,  1693.  Buinet 


the  Act  of  Settlement  was  thought  to  be  ton 
favourable  to  i..e  native  gentry,  and,  as  it  could 
not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony  re¬ 
jected.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House  re¬ 
solved  that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with 
which  the  Irish  had  been  treated  since  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Committee 
of  Grievances  sate  daily  till  eleven  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly 
alarmed  the  Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross 
venality  and  knavery  on  the  part  of  men  high 
in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  in¬ 
stances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  cri¬ 
minal  lenity  towards  the  subject  nation.  This 
Papist  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army: 
that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gun : 
a  third  had  too  good  a  horse  :  a  fourth  had  been 
protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to 
bring  actions  against  him  for  wrongs  committed 
during  the  years  of  confusion.  The  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  having  obtained  nearly  as  much  money 
as  he  could  expect,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  however, 
that  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for 
treating  either  peculators  or  Papists  with  seve¬ 
rity/he  should  have  little  support  in  England. 
He  therefore  looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Commons 
had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plau¬ 
sibility  be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Poynings  statute.  Any  thing  which  looked  like 
a  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  law  was 
likely  to  excite  strong  disapprobation  on  the 
other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel:  The  Vice¬ 
roy  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of 
it.  He  went  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Lords  at 
Chichester  House,  sent  for  the  Commons,  repri¬ 
manded  them  in  strong  language,  charged  them 
with  undutifully  and  ungratefully  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  session. J 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full 
of  resentment.  The  imputation  which  he  had 
thrown  on  them  was  unjust.  They  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with  confidence 
for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament.  Several 
of  them  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vin¬ 
dicating  themselves  and  of  accusing  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  They  were  favoured  with  a  long 
and  attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and 
by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the 
substance  of  what  had  been  said  into  writing. 
The  humble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and 
their  protestations  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  violate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to  dispute 
the  paramount  authority  of  England,  effaced  the 
jttipression  which  Sidney  s  accusations  had 
made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent 
by  name :  but  they  expressed  an  opinion  that 
there  had  been  gross  maladministration,  that 
the  public  had  been  plundered,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjusti- 


seoms  to  me  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  ii.  118.  “The  English  in  Ireland  thonght  the 
government  favoured  the  Irish  too  much :  some  said 
this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  trom  the  prosecutions 
of  the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much  shar¬ 
pened  against  them . There  were  also  great 

complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly  in  the  reve¬ 
nue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embezalin*  of 
stores.” 


no 
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fiable  tenderness.  William  in  reply  promised 
that  what  was  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His 
friend  Sidney  was  soon  recalled,  and' consoled 
for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity  with  the 
lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  entrusted 
to  Lords  Justices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little  disposed  to 
show  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost 
place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh  ;  and  still  the 
fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some 
of  the  ablest  ministers  thought  the  bill  a  good 
one ;  arid,  even  had  they  thought  it  a  bad  one, 
they  would  probably  have  tried  to  dissuade 
their  master  from  rejecting  it.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  concession  on  this  point  would 
seriously  impair  his  authority.  Not  relying  on 
the  judgment  of  his  ordinary  advisors,  he  sent 
Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple.  Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself 
at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Parnham.  The  country  round  his  dwel¬ 
ling  was  almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement 
during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in  the 
waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among 
whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a  paradise. 
His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from 
a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to 
find,  among  the  heath  and  furze  of  the  wilds  of 
Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part  of  Hol¬ 
land,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clip¬ 
ped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode 
and  consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  wu  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
form  this  opinion  might  not  be  fully  and  cor¬ 
rectly  reported  to  the  King  by  Portland,  who  was 
indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend 
as  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  departments 
of  business,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
constitution  of  England.  As  the  state  of  Sir 
William’s  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
go  himself  to  Kensington,  he  determined  to 
send  his  secretary  thither.  The  secretary  was  a 
poor  scholar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  under 
whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have 
ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men ;  rare  powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit, 
grotesque  invention,  humour  of  the  most  austere 
flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious,  eloquence 
singularly  pure,  manly  and  perspicuous.  This 
young  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself 
insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Irishman.  He 
was  of  unmixed  English  blood,  and,  through 
life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
and  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
kept  terms  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had 
been  distinguished  there  only  by  his  irregulari¬ 

*  As  to  Swift’s  extraction  and  early  life,  see  the  Anec¬ 
dotes  written  by  himself. 
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ties,  and  had  with  difficulty  obtaine  his  degree. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  ha  ,  with  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow  colonists,  taken  refuge 
in  the  mother  country  from  the  violence  ol 
Tyrconnel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.* 
For  that  shelter,  however,  he  had  to  pay  n 
heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds 
a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second 
table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  company 
was  not  to  be  had,  he  was  honoured  by  being 
invited  to  play  at  cards  with  his  patron  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  generous  as 
to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin 
with.j-  The  humble  student  would  not  have 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of  family  :  but, 
when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  began, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  gene¬ 
ration,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waitingmaic 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  servants' 
hall,,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated 
with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious  history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part 
of  what  he  felt  when  he  found  himself  on  his 
way  to  Court.  Ilis  spirit  had  been  bowed  down, 
and  might  seem  to  have  been  broken,  by  calami¬ 
ties  and  humiliations.  The  language  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  still 
remain,  was  that  of  a  lacquey,  or  rather  of  a 
beggar.  J  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the 
master  sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  du- 
ringseveral  days.$  But  this  tameness  was  merely 
the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged 
and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  brings 
him  food.  The  humble  menial  was  at  heart  the 
haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the  most  vindic¬ 
tive,  the  most  despotic  of  men.  And  now  at 
length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  open¬ 
ing  before  him.  To  William  he  was  already 
slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  King,  had 
sometimes,  when  his  host  was  confined  by  gouf 
to  an  easy  chair,  been  attend.ed  by  the  secreta  -y 
about  the  grounds.  His  Majesty  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way 
of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  gra¬ 
ciously  asked  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  tc 
have  a  captain's  commission  in  a  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment.  But  now  for  the  first  time,  the  young 
man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a 
counsellor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  closet 
delivered  a  letter  from  Temple,  and  explained 
and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that  letter 
contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason 
to  think  that  short  Parliaments  would  be  more 
disposed  than  long  Parliaments  to  encroach  or 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  fact  the 
Parliament  which  had,  in  the  preceding  gene¬ 
ration,  waged  war  against  a  King,  led  him  cap¬ 
tive,  sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the 
scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  emphati¬ 
cally  the  long  Parliament.  Never  would  suet 
disasters  have  befallen  the  monarchy  but  for 
the  fatal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  froir 
dissolution. ||  There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  r 
flaw  in  this  reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd 
than  William  might  easily  detect.  That  one 
restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  beer 

I  See  Swift’s  Letter  to  Temple  of  Oct.  6,  1694 
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mischievous  did  not  prove  that  another  restric¬ 
tion  would  be  salutary.  It  by  no  means  followed 
because  one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by  being 
unable  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament  that 
another  sovereign  might  not  be  ruine.d  by  being 
forced  to  part  with  a  friendly  Parliament.  To 
the  great  mortification  of  the.  ambassador,  his 
Arguments  failed  to  shake  the  King's  resolution. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  Upper  House  :  the  title  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  read:  and  it  was  announced, 
after  the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  Queen 
would  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration. 
The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogatioh  William  set  out 
for  the  Continent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before 
his  departure,  he  should  make  some  important 
changes.  He  was  resolved  not  to  discard  Not¬ 
tingham,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare 
among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well- 
founded  reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained 
Secretary  of  State,  it  was  impossible  to  employ 
Russell  at  sea.  Russell,  though  much  morti¬ 
fied,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  household ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great 
note  in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
were  placed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.*  These  arrangements  caused  much  mur¬ 
muring  among  the  Whigs:  for  Killegrew  and 
Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by 
many  suspected  of  being  Jacobites.  But  other 
promotions  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
proved  that  the  King  wished  to  bear  himself 
evenly  between  the  hostile  factions.  Notting¬ 
ham  had,  during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  now  joined  with  a  colleague 
In  whose  society  he  must  have  felt  himself  very 
ill  at  ease,  John,  Trenchard.  Trenehard  be¬ 
longed  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig 
party.  lie  was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by 
that  spirit  which  had,  during  two  generations, 
peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton.  He  had,  in 
the  days  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant 
flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Riband 
Club  :  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  several 
stormy  Parliaments :  he  had  brought  in  the 
first  Exclusion  Bill :  he  had  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
apposition :  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent:  he 
had  been  long  an  exile  ;  and  he  had  been  ex¬ 
cepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
1086.  Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  tur¬ 
moil,  his  temper  was  naturally  calm :  but  he 
was  closeljr  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose 
passions  were  far  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had 
married  the  sister  of  Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the 
falsest  and  most  malignant  of  the  libellers  who 
brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the 
pettifogger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too 
much  influence  over  the  new  Secretary,  with 
whom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  discussed  plans 
of  rebellion  at  the  Rose.  Why  Trenchard  was 
selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher 
rank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first 
dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  seems  however  that,  though  he  bore  the  title 
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and  drew  the  salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  he 
was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  a 
superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after 
the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of 
nonjuring  congregations,  and  the  haunters  of 
treason  taverns. f 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  b  as 
called  at  the  same  time  to  a  far  higher  place  in 
the  administration.  The  Great  Seal  had  now 
been  four  years  in  commission.  Since  May-' 
nard’s  retirement,  the  Constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  commanded  little  respect. 
Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner,  want¬ 
ed  neither  parts  nor  learning:  but  his  integrity 
was  with  good  reason  suspected  ;  and  the  duties 
which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  to  perform  during  four  or  five  months 
in  the  busiest  part  of  every  year,  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient  judge  in 
equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that  he  had 
to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had 
been  pronounced,  it  was  very  likely  to  be  re¬ 
versed  on  appeal.  Meanwhile  there  was  no 
efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  functionary 
to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the 
King  touching  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of 
Counsel  fortheCrown,  of  Justices  ofthePeace.J 
It  was  known  that  William  was  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  ;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  several  months,  there  had  been  flying  ru¬ 
mours  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chancellor 
would  soon  be  appointed. §  The  name  most 
frequently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottingham. 
But  the  same  reasons  which  had  prevented  him 
frem  accepting  the  Great  Seal  in  1689  had, 
since  that  year,  rather  gained  than  lost  strength. 
W.lliam  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year ; 
and  five  years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the 
great  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powers 
had  first  been  made  known  to  the  world.  From 
that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and  rapidly 
rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The  consist¬ 
ency  of  his  public  conduct  had  gained  for  him 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  , 
urbanity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the 
Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance 
that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over 
which  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  for 
an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  sit  in  silqnce.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small. 
Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  heredi¬ 
tary  title,  he  must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dig¬ 
nity  which  was  offered  to  him,  preside  during 
some  years  in  the  Upper  House  without  taking 
part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as 
head  of  the  law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  to  Kensing- 
‘ou,  and  called  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Cac.marthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
“Sir  John,”  he  said,  “it  is  necessary  for  the 
public  service  that  you  should  take  this  charge 
upon  ,,ou;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from  HLa 
Majq  t>  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse.” 

1  Burnet,  li.  107. 
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Somers  submitted,  The  seal  was  delivered  to 
him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on 
which  he  should  quit  his  office;  and  he  was 
immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes 
in  the  administration,  announced  also  the  King’s 
departure.  He  set  out  for  Holland  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland 
should,  after  a  recess  of  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half,  be  again  called  together.  Hamilton, 
who  had  lived  many  months  in  retirement,  had, 
since  the  fall  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to  the 
Court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat, 
and  to  occupy  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scotland  should  be 
in  attendance  on  the  King.  The  Master  of  Stair 
had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent.  His  col¬ 
league,  Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for  the 
Crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  cor¬ 
respond  regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  never 
quitted  William. f 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that 
the  session  would  be  turbulent.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  that  very  Parliament  which  had  in 
1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  all 
the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery 
and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused 
supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scot¬ 
land  into  ac.  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the 
, Estates  had  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even 
in  169C,  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm  was  under  consideration,  paid  little 
deference  to^what  was  well  known  to  be  the 
royal  wish.  They  had  abolished  patronage ; 
they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episco¬ 
pal  clergy ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toler¬ 
ation  Act.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would 
still  be  found  unmanageable  when  questions 
touching  religion  came  before  them ;  and  such 
questions  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to 
Oring  forward.  William  had,  during  the  recess, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  to  receive  into  communion  such 
of  the  old  curates  as  should  subscribe  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  failed  ; 
and  the  Assembly  had  consequently  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  Lord  Commissioner.  Unhappily, 
the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign 
over  the  Spiritual  Courts.  No  sooner  there¬ 
fore  had  the  dissolution  been  announced  than 
the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private 
person.  As  a  private  person  he  requested  a 
hearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The  right, 
he  said,  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church  to 
meet  and  deliberate  touching  her  interests  was 
derived  from  her  Divine  Head,  and  was  not 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal  ma¬ 


*  London  Gazette,  March  27,  1693;  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
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gistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an 
approving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence 
in  what  their  President  had  said.  Before  they 
retired  they  fixed  a  day  for  their  next  meeting.^ 
It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day ;  and  when  it 
came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended :  for 
even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  com¬ 
plete  rupture  with  the  civil  power.  But,  though 
there  was  not  open  war  between  the  Church 
and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  from 
each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid 
of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been  made 
towards  a  reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met; 
and  which  side  the  Estates  would  take  might 
well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  almost  every  one  of  its  sessions  falsi¬ 
fied  all  the  predictions  of  politicians.  It  had 
once  been  the  most  unmanageable  of  senates. 
It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.  Yet  the  old 
men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were 
all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the  club,  with 
the  exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was  dying 
of  want  and  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  far 
from  his  native  land.  There  was  the  canting 
Ross  and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There  was 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a  peer,  and 
henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  still 
as  eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declama¬ 
tions  and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedition  of 
Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly 
had  undergone  a  change.  The  members  list¬ 
ened  with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter 
and  returned  an  answer  in  reverential  and 
affectionate  language.  An  extraordinary  aid 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The 
legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  was  as 
Erastian  as  William  himself  could  have  desired. 
An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 
Majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly 
to  receive  into  communion  those  Episcopalian 
ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should  declare 
that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  doo- 
trine  and  discipline.^  Nay,  the  Estates  carried 
adulation  so  far  as  to  make  it  their  humble  re¬ 
quest  to  the  King  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
confer  a  Scotch  peerage  on  his  favourite  Port¬ 
land.  This  was  indeed  their  chief  petition. 
They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a  single  griev¬ 
ance.  They  contented  themselves  with  hinting 
in  general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  which 
required  correction,  and  with  referring  the  King 
for  fuller  information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. || 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem 
strange  that  even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish 
Parliaments  should  have  kept  silence.  More 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners 
of  shires,  commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with 
one  voice  have  demanded  a  strict  investigation 
into  that  great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  no  motion  for  investigation  was  made.  The 


Jan.  15,  1692,  collected  and  extracted  from  the  Records  by 
the  Clerk  thereof.  This  interesting  record  was  printed  fbl 
the  first  time  in  1852. 
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state  of  the  Gaelic  clans  was  indeed  taken  into 
consideration.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  more 
effectual  suppressing  of  depredations  and  out¬ 
rages  beyond  the  Highland  line ;  and  in  that 
law  was  inserted  a  special  proviso  reserving  to 
Mac  Calium  More  his  hereditary  jurisdiction. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  either  from  the  public 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or 
from  those  private  letters  in  which  Johnstone 
regularly  gave  Carstairs  an  account  of  what 
had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made  any  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  his  kinsmen.*  The 
only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  silence 
seems  to  be  that  the  public  men  who  were 
assembled  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  knew  little 
and  cared  little  about  the  fate  of  a  thieving 
tribe  of  Celts.  The  injured  clan,  bowed  down 
by  fear  of  the  all  powerful  Campbells,  and  little 
accustomed  to  resort  to  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  kingdom  for  protection  or  redress, 
presented  no  petition  to  the  Estates.  The  story 
of  the  butchery  had  been  told  at  coffee-houses, 
but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very  re¬ 


cently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  facts 
were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth  from 
the  secret  presses  of  London.  But  those  books 
were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  the 
name  of  no  responsible  author.  The  Jacobite 
writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and 
utterly  regardless  of  truth.  Since  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  did  not  complain,  a  prudent  man 
might  naturally  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotland,  by  bring¬ 
ing  forward  an  aecusation  grounded  on  nothing 
but  reports  wandering  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had  approved, 
to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which 
no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shop- 
window.  But  whether  this  be  or  be  not  tlie 
true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates 
separated  quietly  after- a  session  of  two  months, 
during  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
the  name  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in 
the  Parliament  House. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

s 


FT  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which, 
X  since  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  had  taken 
place  at  Saint  Germains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to 
have  conveyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned 
down  to  the  water  edge,  had  returned  in  no 
good  humour  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfor¬ 
tune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 
fashion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged 
himself  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to 
Jnterfere.f 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than 
Saint  Germains  was  when  he  held  his  Court 
there  ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe 
&  residence  more  enviably  situated  thau  that 
which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned  to  his 
Buppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the 


•  The  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  evidently 
rery  desirous,  from  whatever  motive,  to  disguise  this 
mostcertain  and  obvious  truth.  He  lias  therefore  prefixed 
to  some  of  Johnstone’s  letters  descriptions  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  impose  on  careless  readers.  For  example,  John¬ 
stone  wrote  to  Carstairs  on  the  ISth  of  April,  before  it 
was  known  that  the  session  would  be  a  quiet  one,  “All 
arts  have  been  used  and  will  be  used  to  embroil  matters.” 
The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Arts  used  to  embroil  matters  with  reference  to 
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air  clear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive 
and  cheerful.  No  charm  of  rural  life  was  want- 
ing;  and  the  towers  of  the  most  superb  city  of 
the  Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  ta¬ 
pestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver  and  mir¬ 
rors  in  gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  annually 
paid  to  James  from  the  French  Treasury.  He 
had  a  guard  of  honour  composed  of  some  of 
the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to 
amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his 
command  an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous 
than  that  which  had  belonged  to  him  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom,  an  army  of 
huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns, 
spears,  bugle-horns  and  tents,  miles  of  network, 


the  afiair  of  Glencoe.”  Again,  Johnstone,  in  a  letter 
written  some  weeks  later,  complained  that  the  liberality 
and  obsequiousness  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  “Nothing,"  he  says,  “is  to  he  done  to  gratify 
the  Parliament,  I  mean  that  they  would  have  reckoned 
a  gratification.”  The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  letter  is  as  follows:  “Complains  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  gratified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glencoe.” 
j  bile  of  James,  ii.  497. 
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stagbounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the 
boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the 
heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild  duck.  His 
presence  chamber  and  his  antechamber  were  in 
outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue 
ribands  and  white  staves.  But  over  the  man¬ 
sion  and  the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom, 
the  effect  partly  @f  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred 
hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition 
which  had  taken  complete  possession  of  his 
own  mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  almost 
all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour.  His  palace 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious 
pile.  Thirty  or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged 
in  the  building;  and  their  apartments  were 
eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there 
was  so  much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should 
be  forced  to  sleep  in  the  garrets  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  Among  the  murmurers  was  the 
brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left  us  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight 
sketch  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vi¬ 
vidly  coloured  picture  of  the  English  Court  in 
the  days  when  the  English  Court  was  gayest. 
He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round  of 
religious  exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in 
devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devotion ; 
that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace 
which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  clamour  of  a  Jesuit  who 
had  got  hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant 
loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to  them 
that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general, 
Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under  a  common 
calamity  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  and  are 
disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other. 
But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There 
all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Malignity  was  concealed  under  the  show  or 
friendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other 
and  backbiting  each  other  from  morning  to 
night.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  of  hypo¬ 
crites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too  highspirited 
to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  advan¬ 
tageously  he  might  have  made  himself  known 
elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with  dis¬ 
dain  by  the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described 
Cy  a  Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagree¬ 
able  that  Court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  to 
a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure, 
in  addition  to  all  the  dulness  of  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free.  In 
every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  pre¬ 
ferred.  In  every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  the  Roman  Catholic  was  sup- 

*  Hamilton’s  Zeneyde. 

t  A.  View  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  from  the  Tear 
16fl0  to  1695,  1696;  Ratio  Ultima,  1697.  In  the  Nairne 
Papers  is  a  letter  in  which  the  nonjuring  bishops  are 
ordered  to  send  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Germains. 
This  letter  was  speedily  followed  by  another  letter  revok¬ 
ing  the  order.  Both  letters  will  be  found  in  Macplier- 


posed  to  be  in  the  right.  While  the  ambitious 
Protestant  looked  in  vain  for  promotion,  while 
the  dissipated  Protestant  looked  in  vain  for 
amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in 
vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation. 
James  might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained 
permission  for  those  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  in  hia 
cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratory, 
and  to  receive  the  eueharistic  bread  and  wine 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy:  but 
lie  did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  defiled  by 
such  impious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Granville, 
who  had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest 
archdeaconry  and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in 
England,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  gave  mor¬ 
tal  offence  by  asking  leave  to  read  prayers  to 
the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  His  request 
was  refused  ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
his  master’s  chaplains  and  their  retainers  that 
he  was  forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.  Lest 
some  other  Anglican  doctor  should  be  equally 
importunate,  Janies  wrote  to  inform  his  agents 
in  England  that  lie  wished  no  Protestant  divine 
to  come  out  to  liim.j-  Indeed  the  nonjuring 
clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and  as 
much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew’s. 
If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect  at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  San- 
croft.  Yet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who 
were  assembled  there  never  spoke  of  him  but 
with  aversion  and  disgust.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in 
the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and 
the  mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage 
and  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  five  thousand  ft 
year  was  thought  blit  a  poor  atonement  for  the 
great  crime  of  having  modestly  remonstrated 
against  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dulgence.  Sancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  just 
such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said, 
while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  mas¬ 
ter,  given  the  fatal  signal  to  his  master’s  ene¬ 
mies.  When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and 
could  not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.  He  had,  like 
his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned 
himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  down 
his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument 
he 'had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could 
now  do  was  to  make  the  parallel  complete  by 
hanging  himself.  J 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strong¬ 
est  proof  of  kindness  .which  he  could  give  to 
heretics  who  had  resigned  wealth,  country,  fa¬ 
mily,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to  be 
beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.  If 
some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his 
mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly 
announced  to  the  Court;  and  the  neophyte  was 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  But  if  a 
royalist,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  stainless 
character,  died  professing  firm  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the 

son’s  collection.  They  both  bear  date  Oct.  16,  1693.  I 
suppose  that  the  first  letter  was  dated  according  to  the 
New  Style  and  the  letter  of  revocation  according  to  the 
Old  Style. 

{  Ratio  Ultima,  1697 ;  History  of  the  late  Parliament, 
1699. 
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fields  and,  at  dead  of  night,  he  was  flung  into 
it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion.  Such 
were  the  obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
who  had  served  the  House  of  Stuart  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  and 
who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted  from  the  earth 
the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While 
living  he  had  been  treated  with  contumely.  The 
Scottish  officers  who  had  long  served  under  him 
had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were 
formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their 
commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a 
fatal  disqualification.  A  worthless  adventurer, 
whose  only  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a 
Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline  continued, 
during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom 
he  had  served  too  well ;  but  it  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  bigots  who  ruled  the  Court  refused 
to  the  ruined  and  expatriated  Protestant  Lord 
the  means  of  subsistence:  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  they  refused  him  even  a  grave.* 

The  insults  daily  ottered  at  Saint,  Germains 
to  the  Protestant  religion  produced  a  great  ef¬ 
fect  in  England.  The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked 
whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant 
was  utterly  incorrigible;  and  many  even  of  the 
nonjurors  observed  his  proceedings  with  shame, 
disgust  and  alarm. j-  The  Jacobite  party  had, 
from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  Revolution, 
began  to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and 
the  Noncompounders.  The  Compounders  were 
those  who  wished  for  a  restoration,  but  for  a 
restoration  accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty, 
and  by  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm. 
The  Noncompounders  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  His  Majesty’s  unfortunate  situation  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him  any  condition. 
The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to  bring  him 
back.  What  traitors  he  would  punish  and  what 
traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would 
observe  and  with  what  laws  he  would  dispense, 
were  questions  to  be  decided  by  himself  alone. 
If  he  decided  them  wrongly’,  he  must  answer  for 
his  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  great  body  of  English  Jacobites  were 
more  or  less  Compounders.  The  pure  Noncom¬ 
pounders  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were  not 
solicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a  religion 
which  they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity 
from  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded. 
There  were  also  some  Protestant  nonjurors, 
such  as  Kettlewell  and  Ilickes,  who  resolutely 
followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the  extreme 
consequences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though 
Kettlewell  tried  to  convince  his  countrymen 
that  monarchical  government  had  been  ordained 


View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  from  1690  to 
lo9fi.  That  Dunfermline  was  grossly  ill  used  is  plain 
oven  from  the  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  1714. 

f  So  early  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclave  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Jacobites  which  gave  Preston  his  instructions  made 
a  strong  representation  to  .Tames  on  this  subject.  “He 
must  overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispose 
their  minds  to  think  of  those  methods  that  are  more  likely 
to  gain  the  nation.  For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another 
daily  dono  there,  that  comes  to  our  notico  here,  which 
prolongs  what  they  so  passionatoly  desire.”  See  also  A 
Short  and  True  Rpiatiou  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad  to  restore  tho  late  Kiug  James,  .'694. 
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by  God,  not  as  a  means  of  making  them  happy 
here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recom¬ 
pensed  for  their  sufferings  hereafter,  and  though 
Ilickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion, 
very  few  churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  the 
risk  ot  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  High  Commission  and  ha 
Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength 
of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  :  but  the  Non¬ 
compounders  had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway 
at  Saint  Germains.  No  Protestant,  no  moderate 
Roman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared  to  hint  that 
any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative,  could 
hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  favour  from  the 
banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  apostate 
Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of 
trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 
Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  the 
other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  em¬ 
broidered  with 'gold,  and  carried  a  seal :  but  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council 
I3oard..j; 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James’s  head 
and  heart  were  incurable.  In  his  view  there 
could  be  between  him  and  his  subjects  no  reci¬ 
procity  of  obligation.  Their  duty  was  to  risk 
property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever 
he  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no 
more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before 
God.  When  they  had  done  all,  they  wcie  still 
unprofitable  servants.  The  highest  praise  due 
to  the  royalist  who  shed  his  Llood  on  the  field 
of  battle  or  on  the  scaffold  for  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy  was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor. 
After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the  de¬ 
posed  King  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much 
bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of 
England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneel¬ 
ing  fellows  of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight, 
or  on  the  day  when  he  sent  the  Bishops  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that 
he  would  rather  die  without  seeing  England 
again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom 
he  ought  to  command. $  In  the  Declaration  of 
April  1692  the  whole  man  appears  without  dis¬ 
guise,  full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable 
to  understand  how  any  body  but  himself  can 
have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate  and  cruel.  An¬ 
other  paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same 
time  shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly,  how 
little  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  experience. 
In  that  paper,  he  set  forth  the  plan  according 
to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when  he  should 
be  restored.  11c  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two 


t  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  The  acconnt 
given  in  this  View  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  paper, 
which  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  Some  of  the  heafls  of 
the  Jacobite  party  in  England  made  a  representation  to 
James,  one  article  of  which  is  as  follows:  “They  beg 
that  Vour  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the 
Chancellor  of  England  into  your  Council :  your  enemies 
take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it.”  James's  answer 
is  evasive.  “The  King  will  be,  on  all  occasions,  ready 
to  express  the  just  value  and  esteem  he  has  for  his  Lord 
Chancellor.” 

§  A  short  and  true  Relation  of  Intrigues,  1694. 
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Secretaries  pf  State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the 
majority  of  the  Great  Officers  of  the  Household, 
the  majo  -ity  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  should 
always  be  Roman  Catholics.* 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent 
Compounders  sent  from  London  letter  after  let¬ 
ter  filled  with  judicious  counsel  and  earnest 
supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they 
demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  establishing  Popish  ascendancy  in 
a  country  where  at  least  forty  nine  fiftieths  of 
the  population  and  much  more  than  forty- 
nine  fiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
were  Protestant.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
they  informed  their  master  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  April  1692  had  been  read  with  ex¬ 
ultation  by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  by  his  friends,  that  it  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  usurpers,  that  it  had  done 
more  than  all  the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame 
Hie  nation  against  him,  and  that  it  had  fur¬ 
nished  those  naval  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  break¬ 
ing  faith  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet 
which  was  to  have  convoyed  him  back  to  his 
kingdom.  He  continued  to  be  deaf  to  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  his  best  friends  in  England  till 
those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  All  the  information  which  Lewis  and 
his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the 
state  of  our  island  satisfied  them  that  James 
would  never  be  restored  unless  he  could  bring 
himself  to  make  large  concessions  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to  him,  kindly 
and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  change  his  counsels  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling 
nation.  She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens. 
Her  trade  and  industry  languished.  Her  har¬ 
vest  and  her  vintage  had  failed.  The  peasantry 
were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 
most  absolute  prince  could  demand  from  those 
whom  he  ruled.  However  desirous  the  Most 
Christian  King  might  be  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion  all 
over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own 
kingdom ;  and,  unless  a  counter  revolution 
speedily  took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to  his 
own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  painful 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  would  therefore  be  wise  in  James  to  do  with¬ 
out  delay  whatever  he  could  honourably  and 
conscientiously  do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He 
consented  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl  of  Middleton. 

Middleton’s  family  and  his  peerage  were 
Scotch.  But  he  was  closely  connected  with 
eom%  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England  :  he  had 
resided  long  in  England  :  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State,  and  had  been  entrusted  by 
James  with  the  lead  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  His  abilities  and  acquirements  were 
considerable  :  his  temper  was  easy  and  generous: 

*  See  the  paper  headed,  “For  my  Son  the  Prince  of 


his  manners  were  popular ;  and  his  tonduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honourable.  Ho 
had,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  purchase  tEte  royal  favour  by 
apostasy.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  Ead 
been  sent  to  convert  him  ;  and  the  town  had 
been  much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  layman  baffled  the  divines.  A  priest  un¬ 
dertook  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  made  the  approaches  in  the 
usual  form.  “.Your  Lordship  believes  in  the 
Trinity.”  “Who  told  you  so?”  said  Middleton. 
“Not  believe  in  the  Trinity  !”  cried  the  Priest 
in  amazement.  “Nay,”  said  Middleton;  “prove 
your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can :  but  do  not 
catechize  me  about  mine.”  As  it  was  plain 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it 
was  easy  to  take  at  an  advantage,  the  controversy 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.*  When  for¬ 
tune  changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  hereditary  monarchy  ■with  a  steadfastness 
which  was  the  more  respectable  because  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
peace  with  the  new  government.  His  senti¬ 
ments  were  so  well  known  that,  when  the  king¬ 
dom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on  which 
he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was  dsscovered ; 
and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that, 
during  the  three  years  which  followed  the  Re¬ 
volution,  he  was  by  no  means  an  active  plotter. 
He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Resto¬ 
ration  without  securities  against  Popery  aD>\ 
arbitrary  power.  He  therefore  conceived  that, 
while  his  banished  master  obstinately  refused 
to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than 
idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  strong  representations  from  Versailles, 
now  invited  to  join  him  in  France.  The  great 
body  of  Compounders  learned  with  delight  that 
they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  the 
Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  leaders.  Some  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the 
deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  dis¬ 
gusted  by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that 
they  had  long  avoided  all  connection  with  him, 
now  began  to  hope  that  he  had  seen  his  error. 
They  had  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
Melfort ;  but  they  communicated  freely  with 
Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred  also 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been 
made  preeminently  conspicuous  by  their  station, 
their  abilities,  and  their  great  public  services ; 
with  Godolphin,  the  great  object  of  whose  life 
was  to  be  in  favour  with  both  the  rival  Kings 
at  once,  and  to  keep  through  all  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions,  his  head,  his  estate  and 
a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasury;  with  Shrews^ 
bury,  who,  having  once  in  a  fatal  moment  en¬ 
tangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dishonourable 
engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  to 
break  through  them  ;  with  Marlborough,  who 
continued  to  profess  the  deepest  repentance  foi 
the  past  and  the  best  intentions  for  the  future ; 
and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  was 


Wales.  1692.”  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
James.  t  Burnet,  i.  6S8. 
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still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La 
Hogue,  and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what 
Monk  had  done,  on  condition  that  a  general 
pardon  should  be  granted  to  all  political  offen¬ 
ders,  and  that  the  royal  power  should  be  placed 
under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  col¬ 
lected  the  sense  of  all  the  leading  Compounders. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  one  expe¬ 
dient  which  would  reconcile  contending  factions 
at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacification  of 
Europe.  This  expedient  was  that  James  should 
resign  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
bred  a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  too  probable, 
His  Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  he  must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a 
Declaration  which  might  do  away  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  made  by  his  Declaration 
of  the  preceding  spring.  A  paper  such  as  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  he  should  publish 
was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,. after  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having 
been  put  in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
principal  English  Jacobites,  stole  across  the 
Channel;  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  Court 
of  James.  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of 
slanderers  and  sneerers  whose  malignity  was 
only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a 
meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Middleton  found, 
on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by 
the  priests  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  al¬ 
ready  in  circulation.  Some  Noncompounders 
too  had  written  from  London  that  he  was  at 
heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  republican.  He  was 
however  very  graciously  received,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Mel¬ 
fort.-* 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully 
resolved  never  to  resign  the  Crown,  or  to  suffer 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic;  and 
it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments 
or  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the  De¬ 
claration  which  his  friends  in  England  had  pre¬ 
pared.  It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different 
from  any  that  had  yet  appeared  under  his  Great 
Seal.  He  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who 
should  not  oppose  him  after  he  should  land  in 
the  island  ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
would  call  a  Parliament;  that  he  would  confirm 
all  such  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as 
the  Houses  should  tender  to  him  for  confirma¬ 
tion;  that  he  would  wave  his  right  to  chimney 
money ;  that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the 
Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 
possessions  and  privileges;  that  he  would  not 
again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of  his 
dispensing  power  ;  and  that  he  would  maintain 
(he  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his 


*  As  to  this  change  of  ministry  at  Saint  Germains  see 
the  very  curious  but  very  confused  narrative  in  the  Life 
of  lames  ii.  498-515;  Burnet  ii.  ‘219;  Memoires  de  Saint 
Simon-  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  practi¬ 
cable,  1693;  and  the  Letters  from  the  Nairue  MSS.,  printed 

by  Macpherson.  ,  ...  ,  ,  , 

+  Life  of  James,  ii.  509.  Bossuet’s  opinion  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  M.  Manure's  history.  The  Bishop  sums 
up  his  arguments  thus:  Je  dirai  done  yolontiers  aux 
Catholioues,  s  il  v  en  a  qui  n'approuvent  point  la  declara¬ 
tion  dont  il  s'agit;  Noli  esse  Justus  multurn;  neque  plus 
sapias  quant  necesse  est,  ne  obstupescas.  In  the  Lite  of 
Janies  it  is  asserted  that  tbs  French  Doctors  changed  their 


conscience.  Could  a  son  of  ihe  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to 
protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law 
which  excluded  true  believers  from  office? 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  in  his 
household  told  him  that  he  could  not  without 
sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful  sub¬ 
jects  demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of 
Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of 
no  weight.  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy. 
Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal  hatred  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  for  his  master’s  wrong¬ 
headedness,  submitted  the  case  to  several  emi¬ 
nent  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  These  learned 
casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration  unobjec¬ 
tionable  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  great 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by 
the  Gallican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  in  authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin, 
showed,  by  powerful  arguments,  both  theolo¬ 
gical  and  political,  that  the  scruple  which 
tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that  sort 
against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a 
caution  in  the  words,  “  Be  not  righteous  over¬ 
much.”!  The  authority  of  the  French  divines 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French 
government.  The  language  held  at  Versailles 
was  so  strong  that  James  began  to  be  alarmed. 
What  if  Lewis  should  take  serious  offence, 
should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  re¬ 
quited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
usurpers,  and  should  request  his  unfortunate 
guests  to  seek  another  asylum  ?  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  submit.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April, 
1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sen.  ’d. 
The  concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  “  's\  * 
come  to  vindicate  our  own  right  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  liberties  of  our  people  ;  and  may 
God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of 
the  other  !”J  The  prayer  was  heard.  The 
success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to 
his  sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  wo  know 
on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called 
on  heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  profes¬ 
sions,  wh.en  he  directed  Melfort  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  to  Rome,  with  such  explana¬ 
tions  as  might  satisfy  the' Pope.  Melfort’s  letter 
ends  thus:  “After  all,  the  object  of  this  De¬ 
claration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England.  W e 
shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much 
greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint 
Germains."^ 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much 
was  expected  had  been  despatched  to  LotiCiOn. 
There  it  was  printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker:  for  there  was  among  the 
Quakers,  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  zealous 
and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of 
William  Penn.||  To  circulate  such  a  work  was 

opinion,  and  that  Bossuet,  though  he  held  out  longer  than 
the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  error,  but  did 
not  choose  formally  to  retract.  1  tliiuk  much  too  highly 
of  Bossuet’s  understanding  to  believe  this. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  505. 

S  “  En  fin  celle  cy— j’entends  la  declaration— n  est  que 
pourrentrer;  et  l’on  peut  beaucoup  mieux  disputer  de« 
affaires  des  Catholiques  a  Whythallqu’a  Saint  Germain. 
— Mature,  Appendix.  _  „„  %  _ 

||  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  2  (12,)  1693.  Four 
thousand  copies,  wet  from  the  press,  were  touad  in  this 
j  house. 
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a  swvice  of  some  danger:  but  agents 'were  found. 
Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distributing 
copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  hundred 
packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post 
Office  on  their  way  to  the  fleet.  But,  after  a 
short  time,  the  government  wisely  gave  up  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  what  could  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  published  the  Declaration  at  full 
length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.* 
The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed. 
The  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till 
it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James 
had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January, 
1689,  the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been 
declared  vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a 
manifesto  when  he  was  on  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692,  he 
had  held  the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant ; 
and  it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of 
heart  and  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  The  contrast  between  the  new  Declara¬ 
tion  and  the  preceding  Declaration,  excited,  not 
without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  contempt. 
What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word 
of  a  Prince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered 
from  extreme  to  extreme?  In  1692  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  ot 
hundreds  of  poor  ploughmen  and  boatmen,  who 
had,  several  years  before,  taken  some  rustic 
liberties  with  him  at  which  his  grandfather, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  would  have  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrate¬ 
ful  treasons  were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion. 
L’aermarthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment. 
“I  do  not,”  he  said,  “understand  all  this.  Last 
April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  April  I  am  to 
have  a  free  pardon.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I 
have  done  during  the  past  year  to  deserve  such 
goodness.”  The  general  opinion  was  that  a  snare 
was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency,  this 
unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it 
was  said,  was  excellent :  and  so  was  the  Coro¬ 
nation  oath.  Every  body  knew  how  King  James 
had  observed  his  Coronation  oath  ;  and  every 
body  might  guess  how  he  would  observe  his 
Declaration.  While  grave  men  reasoned  thus, 
the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pas¬ 
quinades.  Some  of  the  Noncompounders,  mean¬ 
time.  uttered  indignant  murmurs.  The  King 
was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the 
worst  sort.  The  general  pardon  which  he  had 


*  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and 
June,  1693:  An  Answer  to  the  Late  King  James’s  Decla¬ 
ration  published  at  Saint  Germains,  1693. 

t  James,  ii.  514.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Ken 
was  among  those  who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1693  as 
too  merciful. 

I  Among  the  Nairne  Papers  Is  a  letter  sent  on  this 
occasion  by  Middleton  to  Macarthy,  who  was  then  serving 
ia  Germany.  Middleton  tries  to  sooth  Macarthy  and  to 
Induce  Macarthy  to  sooth  others.  Nothing  more  disin¬ 
genuous  was  ever  written  by  a  Minister  of  State.  “The 
King,”  says  the  Secretary,  “promises  in  the  foresaid 
Declaration  to  restore  the  Settlement,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all  those  who 
may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents.”  Sow 
James  did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  any  body, 
but  merely  that  he  would  advise  with  his  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  ad¬ 
vise  with  his  Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who 


granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth  a  genera's 
proscription  of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  Judges 
appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been  under  a  re¬ 
straint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely 
nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  oi 
reckoning  might  come,  and  had  therefore  in 
general  dealt  tenderly  with  the  persecuted  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  rightful  King.  That  restraint  His 
Majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He  had  told  Holt 
and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  England, 
they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest 
fear  of  being  called  to  aceount.f 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration 
read  with  so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as 
by  the  native  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This  then 
was  the  reward  of  their  loyalty.  This  was  thb 
faith  of  kings.  When  England  had  cast  James 
out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish 
had  still  been  true  to  him  ;  and  he  had,  in  re¬ 
turn,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which 
restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had 
happened  since  that  time  had  diminished  their 
claim  to  his  favour.  They  had  defended  his 
cause  to  the  last :  they  had  fought  for  him  long 
after  he  had  deserted  them  :  many  of  them, 
when  unable  to  contend  longer  ag'ainst  superior 
force  had  followed  him  into  banishment ;  and 
now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make 
peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense 
of  his  most  faithful  friends.  There  was  much 
discontent  in  the  Irish  regiments  which  were 
dispersed  through  the  Netherlands  and  along 
the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Even  the 
Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O’s  and 
Macs  were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly 
whether  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to 
his  devoted  servants  could  be  expected  to  keep 
it  to  his  foes  ?J 

While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  in  England,  military  ope¬ 
rations  recommenced  on  the  Continent.  The 
preparations  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed 
even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  re¬ 
sources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  Both  her 
agriculture  and  her  commerce  were  suffering. 
The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminable 
corn-fields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield 
their  increase  :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were  silent  ; 
and  the  merchant  ships  were  rottin'g  in  the 
harbor  of  Marseilles.  Yet  the  monarchy  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front  more 
haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis 
had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  to¬ 
wards  a  reconciliation  with  the  new  government 
of  England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm 
had  been  put  forth  in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty 


might  suffer,  but  merely  about  recompensing  such  as  had 
followed  him  to  the  last.  Finally  he  said  nothing  about 
equivalents.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  equivalent 
to  every  body  who  suffered  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in 
other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  fee  simple  of 
half  the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obviously  absurd.  Middle¬ 
ton’s  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpherson’s  collection.  I 
will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  the  Whigs  on 
this  occasion.  “The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,”  says 
one  writer,  “although  in  point  of  interest  and  profession 
different  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserved 
well  from  the  late  King,  though  ill  from  us ;  and  for  the 
late  King  to  leave  them  and  exclude  them  is  such  an 
instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude  that  Protestants  have 
no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince  that  deserts  his  own  party, 
and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful  to  him  aud  his 
interest  to  the  very  last.” — A  short  and  true  Relation  of 
the  Intrigues,  &c.,  1694. 
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effort  in  truth  it  was,  but  too  exhausting  to  be 
repeated.  lie  made  an  immense  display  of  force 
at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps,  on  the 
Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic 'and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing  which  could  excite  the  martial  ardour  of  a 
nation  eminently  high  spirited,  he  instituted,  a 
few  days  before  he  left  his  palace  for  the  camp, 
a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  an¬ 
cestor  and  patron.  The  new  cross  of  Saint 
Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches 
before  Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of 
Fleurus  and  Steinkirk  ;  and  the  sight  raised  a 
generous  emulation  among  those  who  had  still 
to  win  an  honourable  fame  in  arms.* 

In  the  week  in  which,  this  celebrated  order 
began  to  exist  Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A 
letter  in  which  he  gave  his  friends  in  England 
an  account  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.f 
He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly 
received,  and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court, — 
so  Middleton  wrote, — its  master  was  the  great¬ 
est.  The  splendour  of  the  great  King’s  personal 
merit  threw  even  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes 
into  the  shade.  The  language  which  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  held  about  English  politics, 
was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet  in 
one  thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able 
and  experienced  ministers  were  strangely  mis¬ 
taken.  They  were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd 
notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  great 
man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceive 
them;  but  they  were  under  an  incurable  delu¬ 
sion.  They  saw  through  a  magnifying  glass  of 
such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  them  a 
leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Mid¬ 
dleton  that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in 
his  own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and 
the  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  were  far 
indeed  from  loving  William.  But  they  did  not 
hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which  raged  in 
the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
Jacobites.  Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was 
so  much  darkened  by  malice,  that,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  talked  nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capa¬ 
city.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see 
in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious 
and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the 
understanding  and  manners  of  a  stupid,  brutal, 
Dutch  boor,  who  generally  observed  a  sulky 
silence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short 
testy  answers  in  bad  English.  The  French 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  judged  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  faculties  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had,  during  twenty  years, 
conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since 
1673,  been  playing  against  themselves  a  most  J 
complicated  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for 
an  immense  stake  :  they  were  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that  game; 
yet  they  were  conscious  that  in  him  they  had 


•  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April  1693. 

t  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April  1693.  It  is  among 
the  Nairne  MSS.,  and  was  printed  bv  Macpherson. 

1  “II  ne  me  plait  flullement  <pie  M.  Middleton  est  alle 
en  France.  Ce  u'est  pas  un  hojnrne  qui  voudroit  faire  un 
tel  pas  saDs  quelque  chose  d’iinponaacu,  et  do  bien  con-  I 


found  more  than  their  match.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  long  contest  every  advantage 
had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at  their 
absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  he  was 
merely  the  servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of 
which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  ex¬ 
tent  to  Normandy  or  Guienne.  A  succession 
of  generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent  ability 
had  been  opposed  to  him.  A  powerful  faction 
in  his  native  country  had  pertinaciously  crossed 
his  designs.  He  had  undergone  defeats  in  the 
field  and  defeats  in  the  senate:  but  his  wisdom 
and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep 
him  down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been 
almost  constantly  rising  and  spreading.  The 
most  important  and  arduous  enterprise  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  had  been  planned 
and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by 
him  alone.  The  most  extensive  coalition  that 
the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had  been  formed 
by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his 
superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He  had 
gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third 
by  conquest ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  him¬ 
self  in  the  possession  of  all  three  in  spite  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.  That  these  things 
had  been  effected  by  a  poor  creature,  a  man  oi 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion 
which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the 
nonjuring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam’s 
Coffee-house,  but  which  moved  the  laughter  of 
the  veteran  politicians  of  Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  French  that  William  was  a  greatly 
overrated  man,  William,  who  did  full  justice  to 
Middleton’s  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at 
learning  that  the.  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had 
called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.! 
But  this  was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  ot 
anxiety  which  during  that  spring  pressed  on 
the  King’s  mind.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  allies 
to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish, 
haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels, 
adjusting  points  of  precedence.  He  had  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  send  timely 
succours  into  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  on  those  Northern  potentates  who 
were  trying  to  form  a  third  party  iu  Europe. 
He  had  to  act  as  a  tutor  to  th,e  Elector  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  Liege,  a  matter  which  the 
authorities  of  Liege  cooly  declared  to  be  Dot  at 
all  their  business,  but  the  business  of  England 
and  Holland.  He  had  to  prevent  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to  blows 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  :  he 
had  to  accommodate  a  dispute  between  tho 
Prince  of  Baden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
each  of  whom  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  had  to  manage  the 
Landgrave  of  llesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his 
own  contingent,  and  yet  wanted  to  command 
the  contingents  furnished  by  other  princes. \ 


certe,  sur  quoy  j’ay  fait  beaucoup  de  reflections  qne  Je 
reserve  a  vous  dire  a  vostre  heureuse  arrives.” — William 
to  Portland  from  Loo,  April  18  (28,)  1693. 

§  The  best  account  of  William’s  labours  and  anxieties 
at  tliis  time  is  contained  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius — paitl- 
cularly  the  letters  of  May  1  (9,)  and  30, 1693. 
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And  now  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  May  Lewis  left  1  ersailles : 
early  in  June  he  was  under  the  walls  of  Namur. 
The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him,  held 
their  court  within  the  fortress.  He  took  under 
his  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boulfiers, 
which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more 
than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg. 
The  force  collected  in  that  neighbourhood  under 
the  French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis 
had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mens 
had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692; 
and  he  had  determined  that  either  Liege  or 
Brussels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had 
this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a 
force,  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed 
to  him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force  he 
took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between 
the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched  every 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  gratify  his 
vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town, 
to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive 
the  keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  an)r  risk 
greater  than  that  of  a  staghunt  at  Fountaine- 
bleau.  Before  he  could  lay  siege  either  to  Liege 
or  to  Brussels  he  must  tight  and  win  a  battle. 
The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favour  : 
for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered 
and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march 
against  William.  The  aristocracy  of  France 
anticipated  with  intrepid  gaiety  a  bloody  but  a 
glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution 
of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order.  William  him¬ 
self  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  for¬ 
titude.*  Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  return  instantly  to 
Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
flers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was  assem- 
bled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges  who 
commanded  in  the  Palitinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  ear¬ 
nestly.  Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  thrown  away.  If  his  Majesty  would  march 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory  was  almost 
certain.  Cquld  any  advantage  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be  set  against 
the  advantage  of  a  victor)'  gained  in  the  heart 
of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the 
principal  captain  of  the  coalition?  The  Marshal 
reasoned:  he  implored:  he  went  on  his  knees; 
but  in  vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence 
in  the  deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp 
a  week  after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his 
army.  All  the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not 
prevent  his  old  generals  from  grumbling  and 
looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles  from  venting 
their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses  and  some¬ 
times  iu  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol¬ 
diers  from  holding  irreverent  language  round 
their  watchfires.  His  enemies  rejoiced  with 


*  He  speaks  very  despondingly  in  his  letter  to  Helnsius 
of  the  30th  of  May.  Saint  Simon  says:  “  On  a  su  dequts 
one  In  Prince  d'Orange  ecrivit  plnsieurs  fois  an  prince  de 
Vaudmont,  son  ami  intime,  qu’il  etait  perdu  et  qu'il  u'y 


vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange, 
they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should  have 
gone  in  state  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  then 
in  a  week  have  gone  in  the  same  state  back 
again  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast 
retinue,  princesses,  dames  of  honour  and  tire¬ 
women,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  cooks,  confectioners  and  musicians, 
long  trains  of  waggons,  droves  of  led  horses 
and  sumpter  mules,  piles  of  plate,  bales  of 
tapestry,  should  travel  four  hundred  miles 
merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King 
might  look  at  his  soldiers  and  then  return? 
The  ignominious  truth  was  too  evident  to  be 
concealed.  He  had  gone  to  the  Netherlands  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  able  to  snatch 
some  military  glory  without  any  hazard  to  his 
person,  and  had  hastened  back  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field. f 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  his  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty  had  shown  the  same  kind  of  pru¬ 
dence.  Seventeen  years  before  he  had  been  op¬ 
posed  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same 
antagonist.  William,  with  the  ardour  of  a  very 
young  commander,  had  most  imprudently  of¬ 
fered  battle.  The  opinion  of  the  ablest  generals 
was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The 
French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the 
onset.  The  King  had  called  his  lieutenants 
round  him  and  had  collected  their  opinions. 
Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a  hint  of  his 
wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had, 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shame,  voted 
against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold 
and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honour  more 
than  his  life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all 
principles  of  the  military  art,  he  ought  to  accept 
the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  His 
Majesty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his  blood,  had 
turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to  his 
quarters. J  Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  what 
rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were 
destined  still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a 
man  who  wanted  the  vulgar  courage  which  was 
found  iu  the  meanest  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vainglorious 
ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands 
had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
forces  commanded  by  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
tiers,  and  though  the  allied  army  was  daily 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Lux¬ 
emburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and 
that  superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stra¬ 
tagem.  He  marched  towards  Liege,  and  made 
as  if  lie  were  about  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more  un¬ 
easy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French 
party  among  the  inhabitants,  lie  quitted  his 
position  near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  lies- 
pen,  and  encamped  there  with  the  river  Getto 
in  his  rear.  On  his  march  ho  learned  that  Huy 
had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The  news 
increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to 


aviiit  <raa  par  nu  miracle  qu'il  put  echnpper." 

f  Saint  Simon;  Monthly  Mercury,  June  1093;  Unmet 
li.  111. 

J  Memoirea  de  Saint  Simon ;  Burnet  1.  404. 
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overawe  the  maleeontents  within  the  city,  ami 
to  repel  any  attack  from  without.*  This  was 
exactly  what  Luxemburg  had  expected  and  de¬ 
sired.  Ilis  feint  had  served  its  purpose.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  li is  object,  and  hastened 
towards  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had 
but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed 
by  learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  that  the  French  General,  with  near 
eighty  thousand,  -was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  ^till  in  the  King's  power,  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  t,o  put  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of 
the  Gette,  which  had  lately  been  swollen  by 
rains,  between  his  army  and  the  enem/.  But 
the  site  which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it 
could  easily  be  made  still  stronger,  lie  set  all 
his  troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a 
few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect;  and 
the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
pel  the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnum¬ 
bering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence. 
When  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July 
broke,  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis’s  army  looked 
gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress. 
The  allies  were  protected  by  a  breastwork. 
Here  and  there  along  the  entrenchments  were 
formed  little  redoubts  and  half  moons.  A  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along  the 
ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
Bomsdorlf  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Lan- 
den,  from  which  the  English  have  named  the 
disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village  of 
Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by 
moats  and  fences  ;  and,  within  these  enclosures, 
the  little  plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different 
families  were  separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet 
in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All  these 
barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strength¬ 
ened.  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us, 
believe  that  defences  so  extensive  and  so  for¬ 
midable  could  have  been  created  with  such 
rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try 
whether  even  this  position  could  be  maintained 
against  the  superior  numbers  and  tho  impetuous 
valour  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  sunrise  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be  heard.  William  s 
batteries  did  much  execution  before  the  French 
artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  lire. 
It  was  eight  o’clock  before  the  close  fighting 
began.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  re¬ 
garded  by  both  commanders  as  the  point  on 
which  every  thing  depended.  There  an  attack 
was  made  by  the  French  left  wing  commanded 
by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high  re¬ 
putation,  and  by  Berwick,  who,  though  young, 
was  fast  rising  to  a  high  place  among  tho  cup- 
tains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the  onset,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His 
followers  fled  or  perished:  he,  while  trying  to 
rally  them,  and  cursing  them  for  not  doing 
their  duty  better,  was  surrounded  by  foes.  Ho 

*  William  to  Ilelnsius,  July  7  (17,)  1803. 

+  Saiut  "Simou’s  words  are  remarkable.  “  Lear  cava- 
lerle’’  be  rays,  ‘  7  At  d’abord  plior  des  troupes  d’eLlte 


concealed  bis  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to  be 
able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  puss 
himself  oil’  as  an  officer  of  tho  English  army. 
But  his  face  was  recognized  by  one  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on 
that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried 
embrace  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen; 
and  tho  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William, 
who,  as  long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  remained  in  the  rear.  The  meeting  of 
the  King  and  the  captive,  united  by  such  close 
domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexplicable 
injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  bis  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous 
greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn 
bow.  The  King  put  on  bis  hat:  the  Duke  put 
on  his  hat;  and  the  cousins  parted  for  ever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven 
in  confusion  out  of  Neerwinden,  bad  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  division  under  the  command  of  tho 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came  gallantly  hack  ta 
the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  uf  this  post,  gavo  orders  that  troops  should 
move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line.  This 
second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  as¬ 
sailants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  tho  vil¬ 
lage.  They  were  again  driven  out  with  immense 
slaughter,  and  showed  little  inclination  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  bad  been  raging  nil 
along  the  entrenchments  of  the  allied  army. 
Again  and  again  Luxemburg  brought  up  his 
troops  within  pistol  shot  of  the  breastwork  :  but 
lie  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and 
again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire  which 
was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks. 
It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxemburg  re¬ 
tired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and 
summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  con¬ 
sultation.  They  talked  together  during  some 
time;  and  their  animated  gestures  were  ob¬ 
served  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were  witbim 
sight. 

•  At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  docisio*. 
A  last  attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neer¬ 
winden;  and  the  invincible  household  troops, 
the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  long  and  terrible  renown.  A 
third  time  Neerwinden  was  taken.  A  third  time 
William  tried  to  retake  it.  At  the  head  of 
some  English  regiments  ho  charged  tho  guards 
of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  tho  memory  of  tho  oldest  warrior,  that  far 
famed  band  gave  way.f  it  was  only  by'  tho 
strenuous  exertions  of  Luxcmberg,  of  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
th o  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  tins 
time  the  centre  and  left  of  tho  allied  army  had 
been  so  much  thinned  for  tho  purpose  of  sup¬ 
porting  tho  conflict  at  Neerwinden  that  the  in- 
trcnchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  oil 
other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  tho  whole  lino  gavo  way.  All  was  havoc 
and  confusion.  Solutes  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Tho  English  soldiers,  to  whom  his 
name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his 
sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a 

jusiiu'alom  lnvlucibles."  tin  adds,  “  Los  garden  da  Trlaoe 
d’Orango,  coax  da  M.  do  Vuudomont,  ot  doux  rogiiuous 
Auglaia  eu  eurent  l'Lonucur.” 
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soldier.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down  | 
in  the  press;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  ! 
have  been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  ] 
his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French  I 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  [ 
Duke’s  life  was  saved ;  and  he  was  speedily  ex-  j 
changed  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny,  animated  by 
the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which 
had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle.  Those  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen  knew  him  well,  and  knew  that,  if 
they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his  head  would  | 
pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  had  j 
driven  him.  With  admirable  generosity  they  J 
pretended  not  to  recognise  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that 
the  whole  greatness  of  William’s  character  ap¬ 
peared.  Amidst  the  rout  and  uproar,  while 
arms  and  standards  were  flung  away,  while 
multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in 
its  waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmask 
to  superintend  the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  regiments,  and  by  desperate 
efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  His 
risk  was  greater  than  that  which  others  ran. 
For  he  could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encum¬ 
ber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide 
the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star 
a  good  rallying  point  for  his  own  troops,  and 
only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a 
good  mark  for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  left.  .  Two  led  horses, 
which  in  the  field  always  closely  followed  his 
person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots.  One 
musket  ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his 
wig,  another  through  his  coat:  a  third  bruised 
his  side  and  tore  his  blue  riband  to  tatters. 
Many  years  later  greyheaded  old  pensioners 
who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged 
at  the  head  of  Galway’s  horse,  how  he  dis¬ 
mounted  four  times  to  put  heart  into  the  in¬ 
fantry,  how  h-e  rallied  one  corps  which  seemed 
to  be  shrinking  :  “  That  is  not  the  way  to  fight 
gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  thus.’'  “You  might  have 
seen  him,”  an  eyewitness  wrote,  only  four  days 
after  the  battle,  “  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  two  English  regiments,  and  that 
he  fought  seven  with  these  two  in  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  driving  them  before  him  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  pre¬ 
served  him.”  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so 
close  that  it  was  With  difficulty  that  he  at 
length  made  his  way  over  the  Gette.  A  small 
body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the 
last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge.* 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  produced  in  the 


•  Berwick ;  Saint  SimoD  :  Burnet  i.  112, 113 ;  FenquierOs ; 
London  Gazette,  July  27,31,  Aug.  3,1693;  French  Otticial 
Relation;  Relation  sent  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
their  High  Mightinesses,  Aug.  2, 1693  ;  Extract  of  a  Letter 
from  the  Adjutant  of  the  King  of  England’s  Dragoon 
Guards.  Aug.  1 ;  Dykvelt’s  Letter  to  the  Scares  General, 
dated  July  30,  at  noon.  The  last  four  papers  will  be 
found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  July  and  August,  1693. 
See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the  Spanish 


art  of  war  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  on 
that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  Trojan  leader 
with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  could 
scarcely  lift,  Horatius  defending  the  bridge 
against  an  army,  Richard  the  Lionhearted 
spurring  along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without 
finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  assault,  Robert 
Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet  and 
head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohuti  in  sight  of  the  whole 
array  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  are  the 
heroes  of  a  dark  age.  Iu  such  an  ace  bodily 
vigour  is  the  most  indispensable  qualification 
of  a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  brings, 
who,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  com¬ 
bats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great  armies.  In 
some  heathen  countries  they  would  have  been 
exposed  while  infants.  In  Christendom  they 
would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent 
to  some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen 
on  a  time  when  men  had  discovered  that  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value 
to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable 
that,  among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round  Neerwin- 
den  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunch' 
backed  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset 
of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  co¬ 
vered  the  slow  retreat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had 
bought  their  victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  had  fallen. 
Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  oldest 
soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets  were  piled 
breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  slain 
were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned 
warriors.  Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  the 
mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in 
order  of  precedence  among  the  whole  aristocra¬ 
cy  of  France.  Thence  too  Sarsfield  was  borne 
desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  from  'which 
he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of 
Earl  of  Lucan  :  but  history  knows  him  by  the 
name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  nations.  The  region  renowned  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the.  battle  field,  during  many  ages,  of 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  has  seen 
only  two  more  terrible  days,  the  day  of  Mal- 
plaquet  and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During  many 
months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulls 
and  bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and  holsters. 
The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilised  by  twenty 
thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions  of 
poppies.  The  traveller  who,  on  the  road  from 
Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of 
rich  scarlet  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwin¬ 
den,  could  hardly  help  fancying  that  the  figura¬ 
tive  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  lite¬ 
rally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  dis¬ 
closing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  the 
slain. j- 

There  Was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was 


Netherlands  by  Edward  IV Auvergne,  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  1693.  The  French  did  justice  to  Wil¬ 
liam.  “  Le  Prince  d'Orange,”  Racine  wrote  to  Buileau, 
“pensa  etre  pris,  apres  avoir  fait  des  merveilles.”  See 
also  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
many  times  heard  the  battle  fought  over  by  old  soldiers. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Corporal  Trim  was  le£l 
wouuded  on  the  field,  and  was  nursed  by  tbe  Beguine. 
f  Letter  from  Lord  Perth  to  his  sister,  June  17, 169-U 
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Still  'nigh  in  the  heaven  when  William  crossed 
the  Gette.  The  conquerors  were  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that  they 
could  scarcely  move  ;  and  the  horses  were  in 
even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  allo-w  sometime 
for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  French  nobles 
unloaded  their  sumpter  horses,  supped  gaily, 
and  pledged  one  another  in  champagne  amidst 
the  heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole 
brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Lux¬ 
emburg  did  not  escape  censure.  None  could 
deny  that  he  had  in  the  action  shown  great  skill 
and  energy.  But  some  complained  that  he 
wanted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others 
whispered  that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an 
end  a  war  which  made  him  necessary  to  a  Court 
where  he  had  never,  in  time  of  peace,  found 
favour  or  even  justice.*  Lewis,  who  on  this 
occasion  Was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from 
some  emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  to  mingle  with  the  praise  which  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  lieutenant  blame  which,  though 
delicately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelligible. 
“  In  the  battle,”  he  said,  “  the  Duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  behaved  like  Cond£  ;  and  since  the  battle 
the  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Tu- 
renne.” 

*  In  truth  the  ability  and  vigour  with  which 
William  repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well 
excite  admiration.  “In  one  respect,”  said  the 
Admiral  Coligni,  “  I  may  claim  superiority  over 
Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over  (Aesar.  They  won 
great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great 
battles;  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more 
formidable  front  than  ever.”  The  blood  of  Co¬ 
ligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William  ;  and  with  the 
blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit 
which  could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory 
as  happier  commanders  owed  to  success.  The 
defeat  of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The 
King  had  a  few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Lux¬ 
emburg  pushed  on,  all  wras  lost.  Louvain  must 
full,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport,  and  Ostend. 
The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in  danger.  The 
cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such 
as  neither  States  General  nor  Stadtholder  would 
be  able  to  resist. j-  But  there  was  delay;  and 
a  very  short  delay  was  enough  for  William. 
From  the  ficdd  of  battle  he  made  his  way  through 
the  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scat¬ 
tered  forces.  His  character  is  not  lowered  by 
the  anxiety  which,  at  that  moment,  the  most 
disastrous  of  his  life,  he  felt  for  the  two  persons 
who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was 
safe,  he  wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety. I 
In  the  conrusion  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight 
of  Portland,  who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health, 
and  had  therefore  run  more  than  the  ordinary 
risks  of  war.  A  short  note  which  the  King  sent 
to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  extant.g  [ 
“  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  I  can¬ 
not  help  writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  I 
that  you  got  off  so  well.  God  grant  that  your 
health  may  soon  be  quite  restored.  These  are  | 


great  trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  send 
me  in  quick  succession.  I  mub,  try  to  submit 
to  his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to  de¬ 
serve  his  anger  less.” 

His  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
which  he  had,  perhaps  imprudentlj',  detached 
from  his  army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was 
the  object  of  the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced 
marches-.  Three  weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held 
a  review  a  few  miles  from  Brussels.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the 
morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen:  then 
appearance  was  soldierlike;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  to  Hein- 
sius  that  the  worst  was  over.  “The  crisis,”  he 
said,  “  has  been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God 
that  it  has  ended  thus.”  He  did  not,  however, 
think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of 
another  pitched  field.  He  therefore  sulfered  the 
French  to  besiege  and  take  Charleroy ;  and  this 
■was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  tlie  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  iu  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Lan¬ 
den  found  England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less 
melancholy  from  a  different  quarter.  During 
many  months  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  interrupted  by  the 
war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman 
from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  un¬ 
protected,  reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without 
being  boarded  by  a  French  privateer;  and 
the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not  easily 
to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great 
fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Turkish  markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the 
Thames  and  the  Texel.  In  February,  1693,  near 
four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to  start.  The 
value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions  sterling.  Those  galleons  which  had 
long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world 
had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  go¬ 
vernment  undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch 
government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were 
laden  with  this  great  mass  of  wealth.  The 
French  government  was  bent  on  intercepting 
them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships 
of  the  line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brig¬ 
antines  should  assemble  in  the  channel  under 
the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  the  two 
new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and  should 
convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any 
danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest 
squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament 
might  then  return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while 
Rooke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany  the 
trading  vessels  and  might  protect  them  against 
the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan 
of  the  French  government  was  that  the  Brest 
squadron  under  Tourville  and  the  Toulon  squad¬ 
ron  under  Estrees  should  meet  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should 
there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may 


•  Saint  S.mon  mentions  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  I  have  taken  from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  manly 
Marshal.  Feuquieres,  a  vpry  good  judge,  tells  us  that  and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmash  in  the  House  of 
Luxemburg  was  unjustly  blamed,  and  that  the  French  Commons  on  the  11th  of  December  following.  See  Grey ’• 
army  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its  losses  to  im-  Debates. 

prove  th<  victory.  |  t  William  to  Helnsius,  July  20,  (30,)  1(103. 

f  This  account  of  what  would  have  take  place,  if  Luxem-  i  §  William  to  Portland,  July  21,  (31,)  1693. 

Vsurg  i  ad  been  able  and  willing  to  improve  his  victory,  | 
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be  doubted.  Which  was  the  better  executed 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will. 
The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  subject  to  different  authorities  ; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  power  was  divided  and  subdivided 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was 
pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring 
came.  The  merchants  loudly  complained  that 
they  had  already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they 
could  hope  to  gain  by  the  mostsuccessful  voyage ; 
and  still  the  ships  of  war  were  not  half  manned 
or  half  provisioned.  The  Amsterdam  squad¬ 
ron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in 
April ;  the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle 
of  May.*  It  was  June  before  the  immense  fleet, 
near  five  hundred  sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of 
England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was 
steering  southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
were  so  negligent  or  so  unfortunate  that  they 
had  no  intelligence  of  his  movements.  They 
at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still  lying 
in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they  heard  a  rumour 
that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to  the  north¬ 
ward  ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the 
coast  of  Devonshire.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  he  might  have 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  squadron, 
and  might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar.  They  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the 
Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond 
Ushant,  announced  their  intention  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  Rooke.  Rooke  expostulated,  but  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  to  proceed  with  his  twenty  men  of 
war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  superiors, 
with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the 
Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that 
Tourville  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was 
hastening  to  join  Estrees.  The  return  of  Kille¬ 
grew  and  Delaval  therefore  excited  great  alarm. 
A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  despatched 
to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger :  but  the  warning 
never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair  wind 
to  Cape  Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned 
that  some  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information 
which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  were  few  in  number ;  and  so  dexterously 
did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till  they 
were  within  half  an  hour’s  sail,  he  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  mari¬ 
time  strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend 
against  fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness. 
It  was  much  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squad¬ 
ron  irom  utter  destruction.  He  exerted  all  his 


skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men  of  war,  whicl 
were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed  them 
selves  to  save  the  fleet.  With  the  rest  of  thi 
armament,  and  with  about  sixty  merchant  ships 
Rooke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to  Cork 
But  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  vessel; 
which  he  had  convoyed  were  scattered  over  thi 
ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland  ;  some  to  Co 
runna:  some  to  Lisbon;  some  to  Cadiz:  somi 
were  captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  few 
which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  rock  o; 
Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  by  the 
enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  thej 
could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished  ir 
the  same  manner  under  the  batteries  of  Malaga 
The  gain  to  the  French  seems  not  to  have  beer 
great :  but  the  loss  to  England  and  Holland  was 
immense. f 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there 
been  in  the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agita¬ 
tion  than  that  on  which  the  news  of  the  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  mer¬ 
chants,  an  eyewitness  said,  went  away  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received 
sentence  of  death.  A  deputation  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  been  sufferers  by  this  great 
disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an  address 
representing  their  grievances.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  she  was 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed 
Somers  to  reply  to  them  in  her  name;  and  he 
addressed  to  them  a  speech  well  calculated  to 
soothe  their  irritation.  Her  Majesty,  he  said,  felt 
for  them  from  her  heart;  and- she  had  already 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune, 
and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
similar  misfortunes  in  time  to  come.J  This 
answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the 
Queen  for  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  that, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  London  would  be  true 
to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to  inform  her  that, 
severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by 
many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common 
Council  had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  government. § 

The  ill  humour  which  the  public  calamities 
naturally  produced  was  inflamed  bj’  every  fac¬ 
tious  artifice.  Never  had  the  Jacobite  pamph¬ 
leteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during 
this  unfortunate  summer.  The  police  was  con¬ 
sequently  more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  for 
the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  pro¬ 
ceeded.  With  great  difficulty  and  after  long 
search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unlicensed 
presses  was  discovered.  This  press  belonged 
to  a  Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  whose 
intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked  him  out  as 
fit  to  be  employed  on  services  from  which  pru¬ 
dent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink.  During 


-  juoimuu  April  24,  May  15,  1693. 

f  Burchett’s  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Burnet  > 
li.  114,  115,  116;  the  London  Gazette,  July  17,  1693; 
Monthly  Mercury  of  July  ;  Letter  from  Cadiz,  dated 
July  4. 

I  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Baden  to  the  States  Gen¬ 
eral,  July  14,  (24,)  July  25  (Aug.  4.)  Among  .the  Tanner 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  letters  describing  the 
agitation  in  the  City.  “  J  wish,”  says  one  of  Sancroft's 
Jacobite  correspondents,  “it  may  open  our  eyes  and 
change  our  minds.  But  by  the  accounts  I  have  seen,  the 
Turkey  Company  went  from  the  Queen  and  Council  full 
of  satisfaction  and  good  humour.” 


§  London  Gazette,  August  21,  1693;  L  Hermitage  to 
States  General,  July  28,  (Aug.  7.)  As  I  shall,  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of  the  despatches 
of  L’Hermitage,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  about 
him.  He  was  a  French  refugee,  and  resided  in  London 
as  agent  for  the  Waldenses.  One  of  his  employments  had 
been  to  send  newsletters  to  Heinsius.  Some  interesting 
extracts  from  those  newsletters  will  he  found  in  the  work 
of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  Pensionary’s  recommendation  that  the 
States  General,  by  a  resolution  dated  July  24,  (Aug.  3,) 
1693,  desired  L'Hermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  England.  His  letter* 
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*o  years  he  had  been  watched  by  the  agents 
jf  the  government:  but  where  he  exercised  his 
jraft  was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  At  length 
le  was  tracked  to  a  house  near  Saint  James’s 
Street,  where  he  was  known  by  a  feigned  name, 
md  where  he  passed  for  a  working  jeweller, 
i  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with 
several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton’s  wife 
md  mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door, 
rhe  women  knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him, 
;ore  his  hair,  and  cried  out  “  Thieves”  and 
‘Murder.”  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  An- 
lerton.  He  concealed  the  instruments  of  his 
tailing,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air,  and 
jade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the 
Secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After 
i  struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  was 
learched;  and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  his 
juilt  appeared.  But  behind  the  bed  was  soon 
bund  a  door  which  opened  into  a  dark  closet, 
rhe  closet  contained  a  press,  types  and  heaps  of 
lewly  printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers, 
mtitied  Remarks  on  the  Present  Confederacy 
md  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most 
rantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this 
ract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused 
>f  having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English 
loldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  The  governing 
jrinciple  of  his  whole  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  not 
•ain-glory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but  a  deadly 
latred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire  to  make 
hem  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently  ad- 
ured,  on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judg- 
nents,  to  rise  up  and  free  itself  from  this  plague, 
his  curse,  this  tyrant  whose  depravity  makes  it 
lifficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  been  pro¬ 
created  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were 
ilso  found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less 
erocious  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entiled 
V  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor  prac- 
icable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people  are  ex- 
lorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured 
hat  a  great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The 
orces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away: 
le  will  be  glad  to  make  his  eseape ;  and  a  cha- 
itable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that  it 
nay  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  be- 
rond  sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may 
ive  surrounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  Eng- 
ish  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by 
he  virulence  of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  de- 
ermined  to  make  Anderton  an  example.  He 
vas  indicted  for  high  treason,  and  brought  to 
he  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now  Chief 
tustice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who 
lad  honourably  distinguished  himself  on  the 
lay  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  were  on  the 
lench.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report 
>f  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that 
ro  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
ragments  of  information  as  can  be  collected 
rom  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers  evi- 
lently  partial,  intemperate  and  dishonest.  The 
ndictment,  however,  is  extant;  and  the  overt 


bound  with  curious  and  valuable  information  which  is 
owhere  else  to  be  found.  His  accounts  of  parliamentary 
roceedings  are  of  peculiar  value,  and  seem  to  have  been 
o  considered  by  Ins  employers. 

Copies  of  the  d  ‘-.patches  of  L'Hermitage,  and,  indeed,  of 
he  despatches  of  all  the  ministers  and  agents  employed 
y  the  States  (jeneral  in  England  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
eth  downward. 'now  are.  or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library 
f  the  British  Museum.  For  this  valuable  addition  to  the 
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acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner,  uadoubt- 
edly  amount  to  high  treason.* *  To  exhort  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the 
King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that  exhortation 
the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  any 
evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence 
which  the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the  trial  or  sub¬ 
sequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the 
libels.  On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that, 
since  the  evidence  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  give  credit  to  the  judges  and  the  jury 
who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been 
furnished  by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the 
Jacobite  pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  represented 
as  unanswerable,  was  that,  as  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of 
treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The 
Judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For 
it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  trea¬ 
son  to  behead  a  King  with  a  guillotine,  or  to 
shoot  him  with  a  Minie  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton’s  favour, — and 
this  was  undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled 
to  consideration, — that  a  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it.  The 
former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  un¬ 
derstood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
had  himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those 
words  might  convey  no  idea  whatever.  The 
metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms,  might 
be  far  beyond  his  comprehension;  and,  while 
his  hands  were  busy  among  the  types,  his 
thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto¬ 
gether  unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which 
was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it 
may  be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a 
great  crime  to  write.  But  this  is  evidently  a 
matter  concerning  which  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had,  as  a  mere 
mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had 
knowingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
was  a  question  for  the  jury  ;  and  the  jury  might 
reasonably  infer  from  his  change  of  his  name, 
from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mo¬ 
ther,  and  from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the 
grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool, 
but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice  of 
traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court 
that  one  of  them  entertained  doubts.  Those 
doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Treby 
and  Powell;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  found. 


great  national  store-house  of  knowledge,  the  country  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Lord  Palmerston.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  uot  to  add  that  his  instructions  were  most  zealously 
carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Disbrowe,  with 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  enlightened  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  noble  collection  of  Archives  at  the  Hague. 

*  It  is  strange  that  the  indictment  should  uot  have  been 
printed  in  Howell’s  State  Trials.  The  copy  which  is 
before  mo  was  made  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
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The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some 
time  in  suspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the 
expense  of  the  necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who 
had  employed  him.  But  his  natural  courage 
was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants,  which  the 
nonjuring  divines  well  understood  how  to  ad¬ 
minister.  He  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last. 
The  Jacobites  clamoured  loudly  against  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Judges  who  tried  him,  and  of  the 
Queen  who  had  left  him  for  execution,  and,  not . 
very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a 
poor  ignorant  artisan,  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  act  for  which 
he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had  heroi¬ 
cally  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King 
and  the  persecuted  Church.* * * § * * 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton 
would  deter  others  from  imitating  his  ex¬ 
ample.  His  execution  produced  several  pam¬ 
phlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for 
which  he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he 
called  Remarks  on  the  London  Gazette,  exulted 
with  cruel  joy  over  the  carnage  of  Landen,  and 
the  vast  destruction  of  English  property  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.f  Other  writers  did  their  best 
to  raise  riots  among  the  labouring  people.  For 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder, 
in  whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might 
begin,  was  likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A 
phrase  which,  without  a  commentary,  may  seem 
to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  full 
of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this 
time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  the 
members  of  the  party  recognised  each  other: 

Box  it  about ;  it  will  come  to  my  father.” — 
The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was,  “  Throw 
the  country  into  confusion  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James.”  J  Trade 
was  not  prosperous,  and  many  industrious  men 
were  out  of  work.  Accordingly  songs  addressed 
to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by  the 
malecontent  street  poets.  Numerous  copies  of  a 
ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against 
the  government,  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  James’s  Decla¬ 
ration.  \  Every  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more  formidable 
body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and  unhappily  the 
vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice 
of  inflammatory  topics.  Some  seamen  deserted : 
some  mutinied :  then  came  executions ;  and 
then  came  more  ballads  and  broadsides,  repre¬ 
senting  those  executions  as  barbarous  murders. 
Reports  that  the  government  had  determined 
to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard-earned 
pay  were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a 
great  crowd  of  women  from  Wapping  and 
Rotherliithe  besieged  Whitehall,  clamouring  for 

*  Most  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us 
about  Auderton’s  case  will  be  found  in  Howell’s  State 
Trials. 

f  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 

i  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

§  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

||  There  are  still  extant  a  handbill  addressed  to  All 
Gentlemen  Seamen  that  are  weary  of  their  Lives;  and  a 
ballad  accusing  the  King  and  Queen  of  cruelty  to  the 
aailors. 

“  To  robbers,  thieves,  and  felons,  they 
Freely  grant  pardons  every  day. 
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what  was  due  to  their  husbands.  Mary  had 
the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four 
of  those  unfortunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Coun¬ 
cil.  She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herself 
assured  them  that  the  rumour  which  had  alarm¬ 
ed  them  was  unfounded. ||  Bj-  this  time  Saint 
Bartholomew’s  day  drew  near;  and  the  great 
annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle  apprentices  and 
the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen,  was  opened 
in  Smithlield,  with  the  usual  display  of  dwarfs, 
giants,  and  dancing  dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire, 
and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  a  mus¬ 
ket.  But  of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  dramatic  performance,  which,  in 
conception,  though  doubtless  not  in  execution, 
seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  those 
immortal  masterpieces  of  humour  in  which 
Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamaehus  to 
derision.  Two  strollers  personated  Killegrew 
and  Delaval.  The  Admirals  were  represented  as 
flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French 
privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns 
of  the  Tower.  The  office  of  Chorus  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Jackpudding,  who  expressed  very 
freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  administration. 
Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange 
farce.  The  applauses  were  loud  ;  the  receipts 
were  great ;  and  the  mountebanks,  who  had 
first  ventured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and 
unpopular  Board  of  Admiralty,  now,  embold¬ 
ened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  probably 
prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons  of  much 
higher  station  than  fheir  own,  began  to  cast  re¬ 
flections  on  other  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  attempt  to  revive  the  license  ol 
the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables, 
who  carried  off  the  actors  to  prison. *[  Mean¬ 
while  the  streets  of  London  were  every  night 
strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  all  the 
taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right  were 
limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  puncl] 
at  their  lips.  This  fashiQn  had  just  come  in 
and  the  unitiated  wondered  much  that  so  great 
a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have  sud¬ 
denly  become  lame.  But  those  who  were  ir 
the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  con¬ 
secrated  word,  that  everyone  of  the  four  letters 
which  composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  augusl 
name,  and  that  the  loyal  subject  who  limpec 
while  he  drank  was  taking  off  his  bumper  tc 
Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.** 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jaco¬ 
bites,  at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  theii 
wit.  They  mustered  strong  at  Rath,  where  th< 
Lord  President  Caermarthen  was  trying  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they  met 
as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  It 
other  words,  they  assembled  under  the  sicl 
man’s  window,  and  there  sang  doggrel  lam¬ 
poons  on  him.ff 

Only  poor  seamen,  who  alone 

Do  keep  them  in  their  lather’s  throne, 

Must  have  at  all  no  mercy  shown.” 

Narcissus  Luttrell  gives  an  account  of  the  scene  at  White 
hall. 

IT  L’Herinitage,  Sept.  5,  (15,)  1693;  Narcissus  Luttrell' 
Diary. 

**  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

ft  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  publisher 
at  this  time,  and  entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  am 
Tory,  the  Whig  alludes  to  “  the  public  insolences  at  th 
Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flanders.”  The  Tory  as 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at 
the  very  time  at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a 
\V  illiamite  at  Bath,  was  considered  as  a  staunch 
Jacobite  at  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to 
be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like 
Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Godolphin  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  entered  into  engagements  with  one  king 
while  eating  the  bread  of  the  othet  But  this 
opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs. 
About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell, 
of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we  have  a 
great  mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various 
sources,  and  extending  over  several  years.  But 
all  the  information  which  we  possess  about 
Caermarthen’s  dealings  with  James  is  contained 
is  a  single  short  paper  written  by  Melfort,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  1603.  From  that  pa¬ 
per  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had 
reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers, 
which  led  them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a 
friend.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  so 
regarded  him,  either  before  that  day,  or  after 
that  day.* *  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 
Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jaco¬ 
bite  emissary  much  less  artful  than  himself, 
and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the.  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  new  scheme  of  policy  devised  by 
Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to 
the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exag¬ 
gerated  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been 
sent  to  Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  been 
much  rejoicing  there  at  a  conversion  which 
Boon  proved  to  have  been  feigned.  It  seems 
strange  that  such  a  conversion  should  even 
for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere.  It 
was  plainly  Caermarthen’s  interest  to  stand  by 
the  sovereigns  in  possession.  He  was  their 
chief  minister.  He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief 
minister  of  James.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  conduct  of  a  cun¬ 
ning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covet¬ 
ous,  was  much  influenced  by  perso.nal  partiality. 
But,  if  there  Were  any  person  to  whom  Caer¬ 
marthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in 
a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  head  if 
he  failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  im¬ 
mense  power  and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was 
a  story  too  absurd  for  any  credulity  but  the 
credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  pe¬ 
culiarly  strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with 
the  place  which  he  held  in  the  counsels  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary.  There  is  but  too  strong  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating 
unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
tn  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Com- 


rwers,  “I  know  not  what  some  hotheaded  drunken  men 
nay  have  said  and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere.’’  In 
ihe  folio  Collection  of  State  Tracts,  tifis  Dialogue  is  errcne- 
rasly  said  to  have  been  printed  about  November  1692. 

*  The  Paper  to  which  1  refer  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS. 
tnd  will  be  found  in  Macpherson’s  collection.  That  ex- 
lellent  writer,  Mr.  Hallam,  has,  on  this  subject,  falleu 
nto  an  error  of  a  kind  very  rare  with  him.  He  says  that 
he  Dame  of  Caermarthen  is  perpetually  mentioned  among 
hose  whom  James  reckoned  as  his  friends.  I  believe 
hat  the  evidence  against  Caermarthen  will  be  found  to 
►egin  ana.  to  end  with  the  letter  of  Melfort  which  1  have 
nentioned.  There  is  indeed,  among  the  Nairne  MSS., 
rhich  Macpherson  printed,  an  undated  and  anonymous 
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panies  was,  during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer 
than  ever.  The  House  of  Commons,  finding  the 
Old  Company  obstinately  averse  to  all  com- 
promise,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the 
late  session,  requested  the  King  to  give  the 
three  years’  warning  prescribed  by  the  Char¬ 
ter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every  day 
to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they 
were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege 
might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  no¬ 
tice  at  all;  for  they  found  that  they  had,  by 
inadvertently  onjitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  im¬ 
posed  on  their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed 
by  law,  forfeited  their  charter ;  and  though  it 
would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  in¬ 
clined  to  allow  the  Old  Company  any  thing 
more  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  Every 
thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  renewed 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  can 
be  little  donbt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  still  really  directed  by  Child. 
But  he  had,  it  should  seem,  perceived  that  his 
unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected  the  inte¬ 
rests  which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore 
did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice. 
His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kins¬ 
man  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
chants  of  London,  and  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors 
placed  at  Cook’s  absolute  disposal  all  the  im¬ 
mense  wealth  which  lay  in  their  treasury ;  and 
in  a  short  time  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  expended  in  corruption  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum  was 
distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  interme¬ 
diate  agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  with 
certainty  however  that  thousands  went  to  Sey¬ 
mour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  At¬ 
torney-General  received  orders  to  draw  up  a 
charter  regranting  the  old  privileges  to  the  Old 
Company.  No  minister,  however,  could,  after 
what  had  passed  in  parliament,  venture  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without 
conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible  that 
they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly  consented 
to  accept  the  new  Charter  on  terms  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a 
compromise  would  have  quieted  the  feud  which 
distracted  the  City.  But  a  long  conflict,  in 
which  satire  and  calumny  had  not  been  spared, 
had  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The  cry  of  Dow- 
gate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than 
ev«r.  Caveats  were  entered :  petitions  were 


letter  in  which  Caermarthen  is  reckoned  among  the 
friends  of  Jamt  v  But  this  letter  is  altogether  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  consideration.  The  writer  was  evidently  a  silly 
hotheaded  Jacobite,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  character  of  any  of  the  public  men  whom  he  men¬ 
tioned.  He  blunders  grossly  about  Marlborough,  Godol¬ 
phin,  Russell,  Shrewsbury  and  the  Beaufort  family. 
Indeed  the  whole  composition  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Life  of  James  com¬ 
piled  from  his  own  Papers,  the  assurances  of  support 
which  he  received  from  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godolphin, 
Shrewsbury  and  othermen  of  noteare mentioned  with  very 
copious  details.  But  there  is  not  a  word  indicating  that 
any  such  assurances  were  ever  received  from  Caerinartheo* 
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signed;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which 
had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been 
questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of 
the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  New- 
Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that 
no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter 
fully  argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Old  Company,  and  ordered  the 
Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced, 
and  the  armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into 
quarters  for  the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  William  landed  in  England.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  about  to  meet;  and  he  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy  than 
the  last.  The  people  were  discontented,  and 
not  without  cause.  The  year  had  been  every 
where  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Ser- 
via,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The 
Turks  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the 
Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly 
created  Marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles, 
had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken  the  fortress  of 
Rosas.  Another  newly  created  Marshal,  the 
skillful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from 
the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle  is  memorable  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour  lost  by  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day, 
under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valour  which 
distinguished  them  among  many  thousands  of 
brave  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  same 
day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and  expatri¬ 
ated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amidst  the  general 
disorder  round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell 
fighting  desperately  to  the  last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the 
Palatinate,  already  twice  devastated,  and  had 
found  that  Turenne  and  Duras  had  left  him 
something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg,  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their 
wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The 
very  choirs  of  the  churches  were  stained  with 
blood  :  the  pyxes  and  crucifixes  were  torn  from 
the  altars :  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Electors 
were  broken  open  :  the  corpses,  stripped  of  their 
cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were  dragged  about 
the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by 
the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the  ladies  of 
whose  splendid  Court  she  held  the  foremost 
place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceiv¬ 
ed  that,  unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed 
to  have  been,  the  advantage  had  really  been  on 
their  side.  The  contest  was  quite  as  much  a 
financial  as  a  military  contest.  The  French 
King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the 
last  piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day;  and  he 

*  A  Journal  of  several  Remarkable  Passages  relating 
to  the  East  India  Trade,  1693. 

t  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  of 


now  began  painfully  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  say¬ 
ing.  England  was  undoubtedly  hard  pressed 
by  public  burdens  :  but  still  she  stood  up  erect. 
France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  re¬ 
cent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength, 
and  had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved.  Never 
had  her  rulers  shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising 
taxes  or  more  severity  in  exacting  them  :  but 
by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity,  was  it  possible 
to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such 
campaign  as  that  of  1693.  In  England  the  har¬ 
vest  had  been  abundant.  In  France  the  corn 
and  the  wine  had  again  failed.  The  people,  as 
usual,  railed  at  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  with  shameful  ignorance  or  more  shame¬ 
ful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees 
appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been  elaborately 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth  into 
famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the 
scarcity  had  been  produced  by  the  villanous  arts 
of  misers,  who  locked  up  their  stores  in  the 
hope  of  making  enormous  gains.  Commission¬ 
ers  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries,  and 
were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  corn 
that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
the  proprietors.  Such  interference  of  course 
increased  the  suffering  which  it  was  meant  to 
relieve.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  dis¬ 
tress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  fav¬ 
oured  spot.  The  most  arbitrary  prince  musi 
always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense  masi 
of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similai 
to  those  which  had  induced  the  Caesars  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pamp¬ 
ering  the  rabble  of  Rome  induced  Lewis  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  misery  of  twenty  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  city  in  good 
humour.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed 
in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than 
half  the  market  price.  The  English  Jacobites 
were  stupid  enough  to  extol  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  this  arrangement.  The  harvest, 
they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France  ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris 
than  in  London  ;  and  the  explanation  was  sim¬ 
ple.  The  French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart 
was  French,  and  who  watched  over  his  people 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent 
their  corn  to  Holland.  The  truth  was  that  a 
week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of 
Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms 
from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there 
might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves 
with  nettles.  That  there  might  be  tranquillity 
at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were  fighting  with  the 
bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled  from  those  rural 
districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to 
the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for 
two  sous  a  pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive 
the  famished  crowds  back  by  force  from  the 
barriers,  and  to  denounce  the  most  terrible 
punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go 
home  and  starve  quietly. f 

September,  October,  November  and  December,  1693;  Dan* 
genu,  Sept.  5,  27,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  21 ;  the  price  of  the  Abdi» 
cation,  1693. 
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L«wi3  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France 
had  been  overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the 
last  campaign.  Even  if  her  harvest  and  her 
vintage  had  been  abundant,  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done  in 
1693;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a 
season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should  again 
send  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number 
on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition 
New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It 
would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted 
land,  beset  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be 
able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war  without  any 
disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the  French 
King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they 
were  still  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
gigantic  efforts  which  his  kingdom  had  just 
made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through 
various  channels  with  some  members  of  the 
confederacy,  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  se¬ 
parate  themselves  from  the  rest.  But  he  had 
as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general 
pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  be 
no  general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  as 
King  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in 
truth  the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned. 
What  should  be  done  with  those  great  fortresses 
which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed 
to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxemburg 
which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg 
which  domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine; 
what  should  be  done  with  the  places  which  he 
had  recently  won  in  open  war,  Philipsburg, 

1  Mons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy;  what 
barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States  General ; 
on  what  terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to 
its  hereditary  Dukes ;  these  were  assuredly  not 
unimportant  questions.  But  the  all  important 
question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of 
France,  or,  as  sho  was  under  William  and 
Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis 
really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself 
to  recognise  the  Sovereigns  whom  he  had  so 
often  designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring 
himself  to  recognise  them?  His  superstition, 
his  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles 
who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his  per¬ 
sonal  dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  uncon¬ 
querable  adversary  who  had  been  constantly 
crossing  his  path  during  twenty  years,  were  on 
one  side  ;  his  interests  and  those  of  his  people 
wore  on  the  other.  Ho  must  have  been  sen¬ 
sible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate 
the  English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to 
choose  their  government  for  themselves,  and 
that  what  he  must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best 
to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him. 

He  however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
States  General  through  the  intervention  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  sent  a  confidential 
emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels  with 

*  Correspondence  of  William  and  Ileinsius;  Danish  Note, 
dated  December  11  (21),  1693.  The  note  delivered  by  Avaux 
to  the  Swedish  government  at  this  time  will  be  found  in 
Lamberty’s  Collection  and  in  the  Memoirs  et  Negotiations 
de  la  Palx  de  Ryswirk. 

i  “Sir  John  Lowther  says,  nobody  can  know  one  day 
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possessed  the  entire  confidence  of 
''  ilham.  There  was  much  discussion  about 
matters  of  secondary  importance  ;  but  the  great 
question  remained  unsettled.  The  French  agent 
used,  in  private  conversation,  expressions  plainly 
implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  was  prepared  to  recognise  William  and 
Mary:  but  no  formal  assurance  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  him.  Just  at  the  same  time  the 
King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say 
that  his  endeavours  had  as  yet  been  successful 
Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  Ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that,  as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had 
been  outraged  in  the  person  of  Janies,  the  Most 
Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not  only  neutral 
powers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try  tc 
find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so 
grave  a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at 
which  Avaux  hinted  doubtless  was  that  James 
should  waive  his  rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  de¬ 
clared  their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement 
William  would  probably  have  had  no  personal 
objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
never  would  have  consented  to  make  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  peace  with  France.  AVho  should  reign 
in  England  was  a  Question  to  be  decided  by 
England  alone.* 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation 
conducted  in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to 
divide  the  _  confederates.  William  understood 
the  whole  importance  of  the  conjuncture.  He 
had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great  captain 
for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But  he  had,  in 
the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  states¬ 
man  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That  France 
had  at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  she  felt  lrerself  spent  and 
sinking.  That  those  overtures  were  made  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  hesitation  proved  that 
she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it 
was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair 
terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginning 
to  give  ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to 
assume  the  offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring 
up  every  reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity 
should  be  seized  or  lost  it  did  not  belong  to^him 
to  decide.  The  King  of  France  might  levy 
troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit  save 
that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despot¬ 
ism.  But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  it  had 
hitherto  supported  him  zealously  and  liberally, 
was  not  a  body  on  which  he  could  rely.  It  had 
indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and 
alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of 
that  age.  There  was  something  appalling  in 
the  union  of  such  boundless  power  and  such 
boundless  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  English  people ;  and  there  was 
no  public  man-j-  who  could  venture  to  say  with 

what  a  House  of  Commons  would  do  the  next;  in  which 
all  agreed  with  him.”  These  remarkable  words  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Cue  r  mar  then  on  the  margin  of  a  paper  drawn  up 
by  Rochester  in  August,  1692.  Dalrymple,  Appendix  h) 
part  ii.  chap.  7. 
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confidence  -what  those  representatives  might  not 
be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty  four  hours. 
William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly  so 
violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to 
effect  any  thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sove¬ 
reign  did  so  much  to  secure  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  sovereign 
loved  the  House  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is  this 
strange:  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very 
worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired 
the  power  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  gravity 
of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  per¬ 
petually  complains  of  the  endless  talking,  the 
factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dila¬ 
toriness,  of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  treat  with  deference.  His 
complaints  were  by  no  means  unfounded ;  but 
he  had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or  the 
euro  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the 
Revolution  had  made  in  the  situation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  another  change 
necessary ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  :  but  there  was  no  Ministry ;  and,  without 
a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary 
government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  un¬ 
steady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  executive  administration. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  even  if  they  were  intellectually 
much  above  the  average  of  the  members  of  the 
best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them  were 
a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  execu¬ 
tive  functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
every  large  collection  of  human  beings,  however 
well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
a  mob;  and  a  country  of  which  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  peril¬ 
ous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  para¬ 
mount  influence  over  the  executive  government, 
without  assuming  functions  such  as  can  never 
be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take 
no  notice,  began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  be¬ 
came  firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost  as 
essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament 
itself.  This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Crown  :  but  it  consists  exclusively 
of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing 
questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
the  opinions  of.  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among- the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  distributed  the  great  departments  of 
the  administration.  Each  Minister  conducts 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  business  of  every  office,  and  especially 
such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 


consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Par¬ 
liament  the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one 
man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  .executive 
government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the 
rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of 
compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the 
Ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority,  that  majority  supports  them 
against  opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion 
which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass 
them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the 
parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with 
the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take 
on  themselves  the  business  of  administration, 
that  they  should  request  the  Crown  to  make 
this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  par¬ 
don  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send 
an  expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They  have 
merely  to  declare  that  they  have  ceased  to 
trust  the  Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry 
which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted, 
and  thus  changed,  that  the  English  government 
has  long  been  conducted  in  general  conformity 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  govern¬ 
ments  administered  by  large,  tumultuous  and 
divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  per¬ 
sons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the 
confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign 
and  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet 
they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the 
authority  of  men  versed  in  great  affairs  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  representative  body  ;  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of 
a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that 
no  set  of  men  who  can  be  brought  together 
possesses  the  full  confidence  and  steady  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak  Ministry ; 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of 
weak  Ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of 
Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state  which 
no  person  friendly  to  representative  government 
can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a 
state  which  may  enable  us  to  form  some  faint 
notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during  th9 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  no¬ 
tion  is  indeed  but  faint;  for  the  weakest  Mi¬ 
nistry  has  great,  power  as  a  regulator  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Minittrj' 
at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  institution,  an  institution  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  our  other 
institutions.  The  first  Ministry  wfis  the  work, 
partly  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom, 
not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is 
conversant  with  great  principles  of  political  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  of  that  lower  wisdom  whijh  meets 
i  daily  exigencies  by  daily  expedients.  Neither 
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William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his  advisers 
fully  understood  the  nature  and  importance  of 

that  noiseless  revolution, — for  it  was  no  less, _ 

which  began  about  the  close  of  1603,  and  was 
completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  every 
body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1693, 
the  chief  offices  in  the  government  were  distri¬ 
buted  not  unequally  between  tho  two  great 
parties,  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices 
were"  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of 
impeachment  against  each  other,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wild,  un¬ 
governable  and  uncertain.  Every  body  could 
perceive  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  servants  of  the  Crown  were  Whigs,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and 
prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every 
attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order  under 
those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one 
man,  at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of 
the.  period  of  transition  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in 
forming  the  first  English  Ministry  had  once 
been  but  too  well  known,  but  had  long  hidden 
himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had  but  re¬ 
cently  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ignominious  and  disastrous  life. 
During  that  period  of  general  terror  and  con¬ 
fusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James,  Sun¬ 
derland  had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time: 
for  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government  he 
was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  the 
most  odious  to  the  nation.  Few  knew  that  Sun¬ 
derland’s  voice  had  in  secret  been  given  against 
the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  Bishops :  but  all  knew  that 
ho  had  signed  numerous  instruments  dispensing 
with. statutes,  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Com¬ 
mission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pretended  to 
turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his 
apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as  a 
witness  against  tho  oppressed  fathers  of  the 
Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes 
by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deli¬ 
verance  and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by 
a  most  dexterous  and  seasonable  treason,  earned 
his  pardon.  During  the  three  months  which 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  armament  in 
Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness 
or  the  utility.  To  him  chiefly  it  was  owing 
that,  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  history, 
a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Batavian 
frontier  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the 
English  coast.  William  could  not,  without 
staining  his  own  honour,  refuse  to  protect  one 
whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it 
was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to  save  that 
guilty  head  from  the  first  outbreak  of  public 
fury.  For  even  those  extreme  politicians  of 
both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing  else  agreed  in 
calling  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade.  The 
Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by 
whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and 
the  Jacobites  as  tho  vilest  of  the  traitors  by 


whom  it  had  been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained 
in  England,  he  would  probably  have  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  execu¬ 
tioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  populace. 
But  in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favoured  by 
the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested. 
To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said, 
as  a  woman ;  and  his  wife  accompanied  him. 
At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the 
magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Prince,  and  were  assured  by  some  busy  Eng¬ 
lishmen  that  His  Highness  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog,  the 
Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  Hill  was 
impatiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunder¬ 
land  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  remained 
there  till  an  order  for  his  release  arrived  from 
Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  His  se¬ 
cond  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his 
first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The 
Countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in 
England  that  her  poor  dear  lord’s  heart  had  at 
last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflictions,  she  was  com¬ 
forted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a  convert.  We 
may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same 
false,  callous,  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months 
before,  had  made  Bonrepaux  shudder  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for 
his  conduct.  This  apology,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  amount  merely  to  a  confession  that 
he  had  committed  one  series  of  crimes  in  order 
to  gain  James’s  favour,  and  another  series  in 
order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James’s  ruin. 
The  writer  concluded  by  announcing  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penitence 
and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Amsterdam 
to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance 
on  the  ministrations  of  Huguenot  preachers.  If 
his  letters  and  those  of  his  wife  wer  to  be 
trusted,  he  had  done  for  ever  with  ambition.  He 
longed  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  return  from 
exile,  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy  and  dis¬ 
pense  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his 
antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily 
swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again 
the  turf,  the  trees  and  the  family  pictures  of 
his  country  seat.  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  end  his  troubled  life  at  Althorpe ;  and 
he  would  be  content  to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever 
he  went  beyond  the  palings  of  his  park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
elected  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  proscription,  he 
could  not  venture  to  show  himself  in  England. 
But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist,  he 
thought  himself  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days 
after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  tho 
table  of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that 
Act  he  was  by  name  excluded :  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went 
privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the 


*  See  Sunderland’s  celebrated  Narrative  which  has  often 
been  printed,  and  his  wife’s  letters,  which  are  among  the 
Sidney  papers,  published  by  the  late  Serjeant  Blencowo. 
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closet,  had  an  audience  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  his  country  house.* 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life, 
and  had  no  residence  in  London.  Once  in  the 
spring  of  1691,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
public,  he  showed  his  face  in  the  circle  at  Court, 
and  was  graciously  received.-}-  He  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  reappearance 
in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  affront.  He 
therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  West¬ 
minster,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day 
to  which  the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal 
command,  and  on  which  they  met  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  adjourning  again.  Sunderland  had 
just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths,' 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  remark.  J  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was 
silent:  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large 
assemblies,  even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power.  His  talents  were  not  those  of  a  public 
speaker.  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all  men 
was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact,  his  quick 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caressing 
manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above 
all,  his  apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresisti¬ 
ble  in  private  conversation.  By  means  of  these 
qualities  he  had  governed  Janies,  and  now  as¬ 
pired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  favour  and  influence  as  excited  much 
surprise  and  some  indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely 
any  mind  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  witchery  ! 
of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every  man  is 
prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  tb,e  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can  therefore 
hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skilful 
of  all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with 
favour,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of 
strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to  dedicate 
all  his  faculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous 
protector  to  whom  he  owed  property,  liberty, 
life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have 
thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderland’s  pro¬ 
fessions,  much  confidence  might  be  placed  in 
Sunderland’s  situation;  and  the  truth  is  that 
Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more  faith¬ 
ful  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might 
have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  profound 
secresy,  some  timid  overtures  towards  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that,  even  had  those  overtures  been 
graciously  received, — and  they  appear  to  have 
been  received  very  ungraciously, — the  twice 
turned  renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any 
real  service  to  the  J acobite  cause.  He  well  knew 
that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint  Germains 
must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  un¬ 
grateful.  Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous 
and  as  ungrateful;  and  Marlborough  had  been 
pardoned.  But  Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty 
of  the  impious  hypocrisy  of  counterfeiting  the 
signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough  had  not  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 

*  Van  Citters,  May  6  (16),  1690. 

f  .Evelyn,  April  24,  1691. 
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Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pin 
for  union  with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlbo 
rough  had  not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascend 
ant,  crossed  himself,  shrived  himself,  done  pe 
nance,  taken  the  communion  in  one  kind,  and 
as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatize: 
back  again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 
when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  and  receivei 
the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  Kin: 
and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  wa 
one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James 
and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  b, 
James  was,  in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  t 
William.  The  Court,  nay,  the  Council,  was  ful 
of  men  who  might  hope  to  prosper  if  the  ba 
nished  King  were  restored. 

But  Sunderland  had  left  himself  no  retreat 
He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him 
He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  o 
necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he  was  i: 
the  main  true  to  the  government  which  noi 
protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and 
being  true,  he  could  not  but  be  useful.  H 
was,  in  some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  b 
at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  ha: 
exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge  whicl 
William  wanted.  The  two  together  would  hav 
made  up  a  Consummate  statesman.  The  mas 
ter  was  capable  of  forming  and  executing  larg 
designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small  art 
in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The  master  sai 
farther  off  than  other  men ;  but  what  was  nea 
no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.  Th 
master,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  politic 
of  the  great  community  of  nations,  never  tho 
!  roughly  understood  the  politics  of  his  owi 
kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  in 
formed  as  to  the  temper  and  the  organizatioi 
of  the  English  factions,  and  as  to  the  strong 
and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of  ever; 
Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumoured  that  Sunder 
land  was  consulted  on  all  important  question 
relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  th: 
realm:  and  the  rumour  became  stronger  whei 
it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  Londoi 
in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parliamen 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  nea 
Whitehall.  The  coffeehouse  politicians  wen 
confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some  higl 
office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  t< 
be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  ti 
leave  the  show  to  others.  (! 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  Kinj 
tried  to  balance  the  two  great  parties  agains 
each  other,  and  to  divide  his  favor  equally  be 
tween  them,  both  would  think  themselves  il 
used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  governmen 
that  hearty  and  steady  support  which  was  nov 
greatly  needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  u] 
his  mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  o: 
the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty  reason: 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  princi 
pie  attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  thei: 
view  the  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  neces 
sary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glo 
rious.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their  politi 
cal  theory.  When  they  swore  allegiance  t> 
William,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reserva 
tion;  and  they  were  so  far  from  having  an; 

1  Lords’  Journals,  April  28,  1693. 

$  L’Hermitage,  September  19  (29),  Octob.r  2  (12),  1693 
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doubt  about  his  title  that  they  thought  it  the 
best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  ou  the  other 
hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of  that  vote 
of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites, 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him 
only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  injure 
him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact,  denied  that  he  was 
King  by  right,  and,  if  they  were  loyal  to  him, 
were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  mat¬ 
ter  on  which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the 
Whigs  were,  as  a  body,  prepared  to  support 
him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were,  as  a 
body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of 
men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  To  that  question  the  two  parties  re¬ 
turned  very  different  answers.  An  opinion  had. 
during  many  months  been  growing  among  the 
Tories  that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be 
strictly  insular;  that  she  ought  to  leave  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States 
General,  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hos¬ 
tilities  with  vigour  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only 
such  an  army  as  might,  with  the  help  of  the 
militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  invasion.  It 
was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the 
taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation. 

But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands 
of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders. 
Yet  the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
French  from  taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namur  in 
1692,  Charleroy  in  1693.  If  the  English  troops 
were  withdrawn,  it  was  certain  that  Ostend, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  German 
Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for 
himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The 
United  Provinces  would  be  again  in  as  great 
peril  as  in  1672,  and  would  accept  whatever 
terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate.  In  a 
few  months,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then 
would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  It 
might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to 
defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a  general  and 
such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen. 
But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How 
nitny  fertile  counties  would  be  turned  into  de¬ 
serts,  how  many  flourishing  towns  would  bo  laid 
in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were  destroyed  or 
driven  out !  One  triumphant  campaign  in  Kent 
and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the 
nation  than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Bra¬ 
bant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  be- 
xween  the  two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy 
years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country 
was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought 
never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on 
the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their 
feelings.*  As  the  chief  object  of  William  was 
to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with 


an  immense  display  of  force,  it  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  whom  he  must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the 
stronger  party  in  Parliament.  The  general 
election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not  been  favour¬ 
able  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a 
minority :  but  they  had  ever  since  been  con¬ 
stantly  gaining  ground:  they  were  now  in 
number  a  full  half  of  the  Lower  House ;  and 
their  effective  strength  was  more  than  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  number :  for  in  energy,  alert¬ 
ness  and  discipline,  they  were  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  opponents.  Their  organization 
was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  afterwards  be¬ 
came  ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for 
guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men, 
which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the 
authority  exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty 
troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men 
who  acquired  that  authority  in  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without 
interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  till 
George  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shame¬ 
ful  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains 
we  possess  proofs  which  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  But  no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the 
world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If 
rumours  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were 
vague  and  improbable :  they  rested  on  no  evi¬ 
dence  :  they  could  be  traced  to  no  trustworthy 
author ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies. 
What  was  quite  certain  was  that  he  sprang  from 
an  illustrious  house,  -which  had  done  and  suf¬ 
fered  great  things  for  liberty  and  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had 
landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he 
had  in  Parliament,  on  all  occasions,  spoken  and 
voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a 
great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country 
from  an  invasion,  and  that,  since  ho  had  left  the 
Admiralty,  every  thing  had  gone  wrong.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  his  influence  over 
his  party  should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of 
the  Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
man  of  that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers. 
Ho  was  equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a 
politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His 
speeches  have  perished :  but  his  State  papers 
remain,  and  are  models  of  terse,  luminous,  and 
dignified  eloquence.  He  had  left  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  had, 
during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with  de 
light ;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings 
under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he 
had  recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne 
himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even  fac¬ 
tion  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  ele¬ 
vation.  In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of 


out  where  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  it.  Hastings 
say 8,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

“Let  us  be  baok’d  with  God  and  with  the  seas 
Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves.” 

“ This,”  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  “has  been  the  advice  of 
every  man  who,  in  any  age,  understood  and  favoured  the 
interest  of  England.” 


•  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Johnson’s  Toryism  breaks 
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a  great  judge,  an  intellect  comprehensive,  quick 
and  acute,  diligenco,  integrity,  patience,  suavity 
In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he  possessea 
in  a  measure  rarely  found  among  men  of  parts 
so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  ac¬ 
quired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The 
superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less 
clearly  in  private  circles.  The  charm  of  his 
conversation  was  heightened  by  the  frankness 
with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.*  His 
good  temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failed. 
His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive 
of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  na¬ 
ture  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found  united 
with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  was 
one  long  malady :  his  nerves  were  weak :  his 
complexion  was  livid  :  his  face  was  prematurely 
wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could  not  pretend 
that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and  trou¬ 
bled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden 
provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with 
the  mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was 
left  to  them  was  to  assert  that  his  disposition 
was  very  far  from  being  so  gentle  as  the  world 
believed,  that  he  was  really  prone  to  the  angry 
passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  voice 
was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his 
delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  this  reproach  is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times 
have  told  us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject 
on  which  Somers  was  not  competent  to  instruct 
and  to  delight.  He  had  never  travelled  ;  and, 
in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not  tra¬ 
velled  was  generally  thought  incompetent  to  give 
ai  opinion  of  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the 
taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculpture 
was  exquisite.  Philology  was  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the  whole 
vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  se¬ 
verely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers 
Addison  was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  col¬ 
lege.  In  distant  countries  the  name  of  Somers 
was  mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  by 
great  scholars  and  poets  who  had  never  seen 
his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political 
nor  religious  differences  prevented  him  from 
extending  his  powerful  protection  to  merit. 
Ilickes,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant  of  all 
the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  intiucnco  of 
Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiqui- 

Sviff  ,  in  hi,.  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the  Queen’s 
last  Ministry,  mentions  Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abili¬ 
ties.  who  used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  Hint,  ho  seemed 
to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  tile  Memoirs  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen’s  Ministry,  Swift  says 
that  Somers  had  one  and  only  one  unconversable  fault, 
formality.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  the 
same  man  can  be  the  most  unreserved  of  companions,  and 
yet.  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  truth 
in  both  the  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved 
to  take  rude  liberties  with  men  of  hi^h  rank,  and  fancied 
that  by  doinrr  so,  ho  asserted  his  own  independence.  lie 
has  been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illustrious 
biographers,  both  of  them  men  of  spirit  at  least  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  showed  a  disposition  to  behave  with  offensive 
familiarity  to  Somers,  and  that  Somers,  not  choosing  to 
submit,  to  impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  be  forced  to 
resent  it.,  resorted,  in  self-defence,  to  a  ceremonious  polite¬ 
ness  which  he  never  would  have  practised  towards  Locke 
or  Addison. 


j  ties  in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict 
Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  po¬ 
verty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated 
his  opponents  was  the  more  honourable  to  him 
because  he  was  no  waverer  in  politics.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  ho 
was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed  al¬ 
ways  raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in 
the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  coun¬ 
sels  ;  but  lie  never  forsook  his  friends,  even 
when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements 
were  not  denied,  even  by  his  detractors.  The 
most  acrimonious  Tories  were  forced  to  admit, 
with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which  increased  the 
value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him 
alone,  among  his  contemporaries,  brilliant  elo¬ 
quence  and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with 
the  quiet  and  steady  prudence  which  ensures 
success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  libels  that  were 
published  against  him,  he  was  slandered  under 
the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could  not 
be  questioned,  he  was  charged  w'ith  irreligion 
and  immorality.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the 
country  vicars  and  foxhunting  squires  firmly 
believed  :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
heterodoxy  there  were  many  ditferent  opinions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  Low  Churchman  of 
the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he  always  loved 
and  honoured  ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
'called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Allan,  a 
Socinian,  a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and 
magistrate  was  malignantly  scrutinised ;  and 
tales  were  told  about  his  libertinism  which  went 
on  growing  till  they  became  too  absurd  for  the 
credulity  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel  and 
chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had 
probably  never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage 
box  at  the  theatre,  when  she  was  following  her 
vocatiou  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a 
haram  more  costly  than  the  Great  Turk’s. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which  this 
great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  selfcommand  which  Somers  never 
wanted  in  the  senate,  on  the  judgment  seat,  at 
the  council  board,  or  in  the  society  of  wits, 
scholars  and  philosophers,  were  not  always 
proof  against  female  attractions,  j- 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was 
Charles  Montague.  He  was  often,  when  he  had 

f  The  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  him 
are  innumerable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just 
judgment  would  be  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  about 
him  by  Swift  and  Addison.  They  wore  the  two  keenest 
observers  of  their  time;  and  they  both  knew  him  well. 
But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory, 
he  always  extolled  Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accom¬ 
plished,  but  os  the  most  virtuous  of  men.  Tn  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  “  There  is  no  vir¬ 
tue;  either  of  a  public  or  private  life,  which  some  circum¬ 
stances  of  your  own  have  not  often  produced  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world and  again,  “  I  should  be  very  loth 
the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship’s  virtues  should  be 
lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own.”  In 
the  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens 
and  Home,  Somers  is  the  just  Aristides.  After  Swift  had 
ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who  possessed  ail 
excellent  qualifications  except  virtue.” 
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risen  to  power,  honours  and  riches,  called  an  up¬ 
start  by  those  who  envied  his  success.  That 
they  should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange ; 
for  few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show 
such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a 
family  as  old  as  the  Conquest:  he  was  in  the 
succession  to  an  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  pater¬ 
nal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls.  But  he  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  and  that 
phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time, 
been  proverbially  used  to  designate  a  person  so 
poor  as  to  be  broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude 
or  ready  for  the  most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  West¬ 
minster,  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  there 
by  skill  in  Latin  versification,  was  sent  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  the 
philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  still  dominant  in 
the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience 
round  a  far  greater  teacher.*  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were 
proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the 
quick  and  versatile  Montague.  Under  such 
guidance  the  young  student  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences:  but  poetry 
wa?  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  mar¬ 
riages  and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  his  competitors.  His  fame 
travelled  to  London:  he  was  thought  a  clever 
lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will’s,  and  the  lively 
parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  his 
friend  and  fellow  student  Prior,  on  Dryden’s 
Hind  and  Panther,  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague’s  wishes  pointed 
towards  the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  a  peer  with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when 
his  villa  on  the  Thames  was  regarded  as  the 
most  delightful  of  all  suburban  retreats,  when 
he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  from  the  Imperial 
cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds’  nests 
brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  a  piece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of 
reminding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
he  had  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely 
fifty  pounds,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trencher  of  mutton  chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale 
from  the  College  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig 
was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he  had  dared 
to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and  changed 
his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  plea¬ 
sure  in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a 
seat  iti  the  House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a 
few  months,  the  needy  scholar  hesitated  between 
politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary 
ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
kind  of  ability ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary 
ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the  very 
situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature ;  and  during  some  years  his  life  was  a 
series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
especially  of  Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  frame  has  suffered  from  the  folly 
of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have 
persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among  the 
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works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a 
year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as 
any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the 
Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  had  in¬ 
deed  great  quickness  and  vigour,  but  not  that 
kind  of  quickness  and  vigour  which  produces 
great  dramas  or  odes:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to 
him  that  his  Man  of  Honour  and  his  Epistle  on 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast. 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole, 
Pulteney,  Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not 
better  than  his.  But  fortunately  for  them, 
their  metrical  compositions  were  never  thought 
worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  collection  of  our 
national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  ima¬ 
gination  under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to 
call  the  successful  exertions  of  the  imagination 
flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle :  another  is  the 
swan :  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have 
suited  Montague.  His  genius  may  be  compared 
to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to 
lift  the  ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while 
she  remains  on  the  earth,  to  outrun  hound, 
horse  and  dromedary.  If  the  man  who  pos* 
sesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to  ascend 
the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  un¬ 
successful  efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But 
if  he  will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial 
region  of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties 
which  would  not  enable  him  to  soar  into  a 
higher  sphere  will  enable  him  to  distance  all 
his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet  Mon¬ 
tague  could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  be¬ 
coming  supreme  in  the  State,  and  extend:  :ig  its 
control  over  one  executive  department  after 
another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  obtained  a 
place  very  different  from  the  place  which  he 
occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At  thi.’ty,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in  life 
for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain’s 
scarf.  At  thirty  seven,  he  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
a  Regent  of  the  kingdom;  and  this  elevation  he 
owed  not  at  all  to  favour,  but  solely  to  the  un¬ 
questionable  superiority  of  his  talents  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the 
conference  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at  once  iu  the 
first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence,  Halifax, 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave,  and  proved 
himself  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  speedily 
seated  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  :  and  there  the 
clearheaded  and  experienced  Godolphin  soon 
found  that  his  young  colleague  was  his  master. 
When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Littleton,  once  distinguished  as  the  ablest 
debater  and  man  of  business  among  the  Whig 
members,  was  content  to  serve  under  his  junior 
To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks 
of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of 
Montague.  His  bitterest  enemies  were  unable 
to  deny  that  some  of  the  expedients  which  he 
bad  proposed  had  proved  highly  beneficial  to 


*  See  Whis ton's  Autobiography 
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the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  expedi¬ 
ents  were  not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in 
borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirm¬ 
ed,  the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some 
ingenious  speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in 
truth,  no  reproach.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  in  the  same  human  being  the  talents  which 
are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  discoveries 
in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies 
to  great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an 
Adam  Smith  and  a  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible. 
It  is  surely  praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician 
that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories  of  others, 
that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of  innu¬ 
merable  projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is 
wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes 
it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
humours,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is 
most  likely  to  he  favourably  received,  that  he 
triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors, 
and  that  he  carries  it  into  execution  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  energy ;  and  to  this  praise  no  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self  knowledge 
that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  appear  that,  after  he 
became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a 
couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well  turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting  glasses  which 
were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beau¬ 
ties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to  de¬ 
rive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he 
never  would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a 
patron  of  genius  and  learning  he  ranks  with  his 
two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His 
munificence  fully  equalled  theirs  ;  and,  though 
he  was  inferior  to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he 
succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably 
with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our 
language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague, 
with  admirable  parts  and  with  many  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  had  great  faults, 
and  unhappily  faults  not  of  the  noblest  kind. 
His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the  height 
of  his  position.  He  became  offensively  arrogant 
and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old 
friends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new 
riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the 
coarsest  and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1693, 
these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they  became 
a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers  and  Montague,  was 
closely  connected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  fourth  Whig,  who  in  character  bore  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas 
Ivharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 
ThomasWharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  but  was  still  a  young  man  in 
constitution,  in  appearance  and  in  manners. 
Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily, — and  no 
man  was  hated  more  heartily, — admitted  that 
his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action. 
The  history  of  his  mind  deserves  notice:  for  it 


was  the  history  of  many  thousands  of  minds 
Ilis  rank  and  abilities  made  him  so  conspicuous 
that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  distinctly  the 
origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which 
was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and 
was  the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father 
was  renowned  as  a  distributor  of  Calvinistic 
tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.  The 
boy’s  first  years  were  past  amidst  Geneva  bands, 
heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psal¬ 
mody,  and  sermons  three  hours  long.  Plays  and 
poems,  hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed 
by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly  family. 
The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible, 
when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  pa¬ 
rents,  the  hotblooded,  quickwitted  young  patri¬ 
cian  emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  Restoration.  The  most  dissolute 
cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteness  of 
the  emancipated  precisian.  Ho  early  acquired 
and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed 
he  never  became  the  slave ;  and  he  used  it 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots. 
The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonish¬ 
ment  even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his 
country  he  offered,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described.  His 
mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  pro¬ 
verbs.  Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  tli9 
most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive  and  the 
most  circumstantial.  What  shame  meant  he 
did  not  seem  to  understand.  No  reproaches, 
even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest 
wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain.  Great  satirists, 
animated  by  a  deadly  personal  aversion,  ex¬ 
hausted  all  their  strength  iD  attacks  upon  him. 
They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective  ;  they 
assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony;  but  they 
found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could 
move  him  to  any  thing  but-  an  unforced  smile 
and  a  goodhumoured  curse ;  and  they  at  length 
threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  him  feel.  That,  with  such 
vices,  he  should  have  played  a  great  part  in 
life,  should  have  carried  numerous  elections 
against  the  most  formidable  opposition  by  his 
personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  largo 
following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary. 
But  he  lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a 
madness  ;  and  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  the  qualities  of  the  leader  of  a  faction. 
There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected.  The 
falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he 
was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets 
of  his  family  he  had  early  renounced  with  con¬ 
tempt:  but  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  sted- 
fastly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small  things  and 
in  great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly 
appeared.  He  had  the  finest  stud  in  England; 
and  his  delight  was  to  win  plates  from  Tories. 
Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church 
squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton’s  Careless, 
who  had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket  merely 
for  want  of  competitors,  or  Wharton’s  Geld- 
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mg,  for  -whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  in 
vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A  man  whose 
mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was  not 
likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in  an}-  serious  con¬ 
test.  Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  elec¬ 
tioneering  England  had  never  seen.  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  was  his  own  especial  province;  and 
there  he  ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  care  over  the  Whig  interest  in 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wilt¬ 
shire.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him. 
As  a  canvasser  he  was  irresistible.  He  never 
forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in 
the  towns  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  au 
interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  the  voters, 
but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  con¬ 
founded  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the 
affability  of  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it 
was  impossible  to  contend  against  a  great  man 
■who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his  Christian 
name,  who  was  sure  that  the  butcher’s  daugh¬ 
ter  must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith’s 
youngest  boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as 
these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that  his  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
resembled  royal  progresses.  The  bells  of  every 
parish  through  which  he  passed  were  rung,  and 
tiowers  were  strewed  along  the  road.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest 
not  less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  es¬ 
tates,  must  be  considered  ns  an  equivalent  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing 
in  recruits  from  the  young  aristocracy.  He 
was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser  among  the 
embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James’s  Coffee¬ 
house  as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wy¬ 
combe  and  Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on 
every  boy  of  quality  who  came  of  age  ;  and  it 
was  not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist  the  arts- 
of  a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who 
united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art  and 
long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered 
not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or 
field  sports,  the  dice  box  or  the  bottle.  Whar¬ 
ton  soon  found  out  the  master  passion,  offered 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance,  and,  while 
seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of  his  disciple’s 
pleasures  he  made  sure  of  his  disciple’s  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with 
such  spirit  and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his 
fortune  his  talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him, 
as  was  natural,  far  too  leniently.  He  was 
widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved  appella¬ 
tion  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet, 
for  example,  and  Addison,  averted  their  eyes 
from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of 
him,  not  indeed  with  esteem,  yet  with  goodwill. 
A  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the 
third  $arl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Cha¬ 
racteristics,  described  Wharton  as  the  most 
mysterious  of  human  beings,  as  a  strange  com¬ 
pound  of  best  and  worst,  of  private  depravity 
and  public  virtue,  and  owned  himself  unable  to 

*  Swift’s  note  on  Mackay’s  Character  of  Wharton. 

f  Tliia  accouutof  Montague  and  Wharton  I  have  col- 
H-cUid  fr'ta  innumerable  sources.  I  ou|p  however,  to 


|  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  principle 
in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in  politics  be 
I  as  true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  one  faction,  more  than  half  redeemed 
all  Wharton’s  faults,  seemed  to  the  other  fac¬ 
tion  to  aggravate  them  all.  The  opinion  which 
the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is  expressed  in  a 
single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the  ablest 
man  of  that  party ;  “  He  was  the  most  universal 
villain  that  ever  I  knew.”*  Wharton’s  political 
adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless  courage 
and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would 
have  been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor 
danger  ever  deprived  him  of  his  presence  o  1 
mind :  he  was  au  incomparable  swordsman ; 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming  oppo¬ 
nents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists 
of  his  time.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never 
giveu  a  challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused 
one,  that  he  had  never  taken  a  life,  and  yet 
that  he  had  never  fought  without  having  his 
antagonist’s  life  at  his  mercy.f 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  re¬ 
sembled  each  other  so  little  that  it  may  he 
thought  strange  that  they  should  ever  have  been 
able  to  act  iu  concert.  They  did,  however,  act 
in  the  closest  concert  during  many  years.  They 
more  than  once  rose  and  more  than  once  fell 
together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may 
have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  bo  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of 
the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  under 
these  nble  chiefs,  arraying  itself  in  order  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  regular  army,  the  Tories 
were  in  the  state  of  an  ill  drilled  and  ill  officered 
militia.  They  were  numerous;  and  they  were 
zealous :  but  they  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have 
had,  at  this  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  name  of  Seymour  had  once 
been  great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost 
its  influence.  But,  since  he  had  been  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by 
vehemently  defending  all  that  he  had  himself, 
when  out  of  place,  vehemently  attacked.  They 
had  once  looked  up  to  the  Speaker,  Trevor  :  but 
his  greediness,  impudence  and  venality  were  now 
so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentlemen,  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him 
in  the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight. 
Indeed  the  real  leaders  of  the  party  were  two  or 
three  men  bred  in  principles  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  Toryism;  men  who  had  carried  Whig- 
gism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who 
had  been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Church¬ 
men,  but  as  more  than  half  Presbyterians.  Of 
these  men  the  most  eminent  were  two  great 
Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  Harley  and  Paul 
Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the 
history  of  three  reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fall, 
the  influence  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  in¬ 
timacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  his  name  iu  the  works  of 


mention  particularly  the  very  curious  Lifo  of  Wharton 
published  ‘uimediutoiy  after  hie  death. 
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Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and  Prior,  must  always 
make  him  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man 
himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  interesting. 
There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the 
very  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His 
father.  Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
had  commanded  a  regiment  under  Essex,  had, 
after  the  Restoration,  been  an  active  opponent 
of  the  Court,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
had  harboured  dissenting  preachers,  had  fre¬ 
quented  meeting-houses,  and  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the 
time  af  the  Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been 
placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had  been 
searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was 
marching  from  Torbay  towards  London,  he  and 
his  eldest  son  Robert  declared  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised  a  large 
body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester, 
and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  pub¬ 
licly  breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of 
that  city,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid 
precisians  seemed  idolatrous.  Soon  after  the 
Convention  became  a  Parliament,  Robert  Har¬ 
ley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  member  for 
a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and 
educatiou.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  indeed  an 
intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of  the 
Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
members  who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause  ; 
and,  at  the  general  election  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had 
persecuted  made  great  exertions  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Church  ;  and  this  cry  produced  so  much 
effect  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of 
them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose 
name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  insepar¬ 
ably  coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the 
acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that 
in  every  division  Harley  was  in  the  company  of 
those  gentlemen  who  held  his  political  opinions 
in  abhorrence:  nor  was  this  strange:  for  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the  old  pat¬ 
tern;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always 
been  supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who 
watched  with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the 
prerogative,  who  was  slow  to  loose  the  strings 
of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  extreme  to 
mark  the  faults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He 
did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty 
had  made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people.  The  new  government 
ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously,  checked 


*  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  have 
derived  from  unpublished  memoirs  written  by  Edward 
Harley,  younger  brother  of  Robert.  A  copy  of  these  me¬ 
moirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

f  The  only  writers  who  has  praised  Harley’s  oratory,  as 
far  as  I  rember,  is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent.  Swift 
•cribbled  in  the  magin,  “  A  great  lie.”  And  certainly  Swift 
was  inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to  Harley.  “That 
lord,”  said  Pope,  “talked  of  business  in  so  confused  a 
manner  that  you  did 'not  know  what  he  was  about;  and 
•very  thing  he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way,  for 
*e  always  Leg  an  in  the  middle.” — Spence’s  Anecdotes. 


ns  severely,  and  supplk  i  as  sparingly  as  th« 
old  one.  Acting  on  these  principles  he  neces¬ 
sarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  whose 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
He  liked  to  thwart  the  Ring;  they  liked  to 
thwart  the  usurper  ;  the  consequence  was  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  tl, wanting 
William,  the  Roundhead  stayed  in  the  House  or 
went  into  the  lobby  in  company  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a 
leader  among  those  with  whom,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  wide  differences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily 
voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament  was  indeed 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities. 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was 
unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He 
never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in 
public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the 
end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating 
and  confused  speaker,  f  lie  had  none  of  the 
external  graces  of  an  orator.  His  countenance 
was  heavy  ;  his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  de¬ 
formed,  and  his  gestures  uncouth.  Yet  he  waa 
heard  with  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind  was, 
it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth 
had  been  studious ;  and  to  the  last  he  aon- 
tinued  to  love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of 
genius  and  learning.  Indeed  he  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  poet,  and  occasionally 
employed  hours,  which  should  have  beeu  very 
differently  spent,  in  composing  verses  more  exe¬ 
crable  than  the  bellman’s. J  His  time  how¬ 
ever  was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  lie 
had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of  exact¬ 
ness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respectable 
antiquary  or  King  at  Arms.  His  taste  led  him 
to  plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it 
was  only  by  plodding  among  old  records  that 
any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament.  Having 
few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattractive 
pursuit,  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
oracle  on  questions  of  formg  and  privilege.  His 
moral  character  added  not  a  little  to  his  in¬ 
fluence.  He  had  indeed  great  vices;  but  they 
were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was  not  to 
be  corrupted  by  money.  His  private  life  wad 
regular.  No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him 
even  by  satirists.  Gambling  he  held  in  aver¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  never  passed 
White’s,  then  the  favourite  haunt  of-  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of 
anger.  His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily 
with  claret  was  hardly  considered,  as  a  fault  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  knowledge,  his  gravity 
and  his  independent  position  gained  for  him  the 
ear  of  the  House ;  and  even  his  bad  speaking 
was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  For 
people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same 
man  can  unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence. 
It  is  soothjng  to  envy  to  believe  that  what  is 
splendid  cannot  be  solid,  that  what  is  clear 


£  “  He  used,”  said  Pope,  “  to  send  trifling  verses  from 
Court  to  the  Scriblerus  Club  almost  every  day,  RDd  would 
come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost  every  night  even 
when  his  all  was  at  stake.”  Some  specimens  of  Hurley’s 
poetry  are  in  print.  The  best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which 
he  made  on  his  own  fall  in  1714;  and  had  U  the  best. 

“  To  servo  with  love, 

And  shed  your  blood, 

Approved  is  above; 

But  here  below 
The  examples  show 
’Tis  fqtal  to  be  good.” 
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cannot  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the  pub¬ 
lic  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was 
a  great  jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a  great 
master  of  political  science.  Montague  was 
a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  therefore,  though 
he  had  ten  times  Harley’s  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by 
detractors  as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender. 
But  from  the  absence  of  show  in  Harley’s  dis¬ 
courses  many  people  inferred  that  there  must 
tie  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to 
ne  a  deep  read,  deep  thinking  gentleman,  not  a 
fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  direct  affairs  of  state 
than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This 
character  he  long  supported  with  that  cunning 
which  is  frequently  found  in  company  with  am- 
Ditious  and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly 
had,  even  with  his  best  frieuds,  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  reserve  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  knew  some  momentous  secret,  and  that  his 
mind  was  labouring  with  some  vast  design.  In 
this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation 
for  wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had 
made  him  an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  master  of 
the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers  began  to  find 
out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puzzleheaded  man.* 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1090,  Har¬ 
ley,  generally  voting  with  the  Tories,  began  to 
turn  Tory.  The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible,  but  was  not  the  less 
real.  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory  doctrine 
that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to  a  mari¬ 
time  war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  anti¬ 
pathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  moneyed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  character,  came 
much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was 
complete  ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  conventicles 
became  an  intolerant  High  Churchman.  Yet 
to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early  breeding 
would  now  and  then  show  themselves ;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he 
sometimes  wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God 
Barebones.f 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little. 
His  history,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Harley  :  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in 
elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great 
merit,  who,  having  begun  life  with  nothing, 
had  created  a  noble  estate  by  ironworks,  and 
who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  integrity 
and  his  munificent  charity.  The  Foleys  were, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Harleys,  Bhig^  and 
Puritans.  Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in  whose  writ¬ 
ings  he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The 
opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley 
were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  became,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of 
his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  might, 


ptrhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,  if  the  process 
of  transmutation  had  not  been  interrupted 
by  death.  Foley’s  abilities  were  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession : 
but  he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science. 
His  morals  were  without  stain  ;  and  the  greatest 
fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that 
he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinteiested- 
ness  too  ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  being  thought  to  fawn  that  he  was  always 
growling.  • 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned 
Howe,  lately  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs, 
had  been,  by  the  loss  of  his  place,  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The 
deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had 
joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or 
semblance  of  capacity  for  great  affairs,  but 
much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low  kind,  much 
spite  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker  of 
that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large 
measure,  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to 
give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  we: 
come  to  the  Tory  party ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could,  as  yet,  exercise  over  that  party 
the  entire  authority  of  leaders.  For  they  still 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vindi¬ 
cated  their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  grounded 
on  Whig  principles. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunder¬ 
land  had  good  reason  for  recommending  that 
the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hesitated  long 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied 
between  the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those 
parties  was  disposed  to  question  his  title,  the 
other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative 
He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  un¬ 
reasonable  and  vindictive  copduct  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  Farliament  at  the  close  of  1089  and  the 
beginning  of  1090 ;  and  he  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
who  had  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who 
had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  called 
him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangman. 
He  had  once,  by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort, 
freed  himself  from  their  yoke;  and  he  was 
not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck  again.  Ho 
personally  disliked  Wharton  and  Russell.  lie 
thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermarthen, 
of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  diligence 
and  financial  skill  of  Gbdolphin.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderlana, 


*  The  character  of  Harley  is  to  he  collected  from  innu¬ 
merable  panegyfica  and  lampoons  from  the  works  and  the 
private  correspondence  of  Swift,  i’ope,  Arbuthnot.  lhior 
»nd  Bolingbroke,  aud  from  multitudes  of  such  works  as 
Dx  and  Hull,  the  High  German  Doctor,  and  The  History 

of  Kobert  Powell  the  Puppet  Showman. 

+  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12,  1709,  a  short  time  before  he 
was  brou-'ht  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  High 
Churrh  mob,  he  says:  -‘My  soul  has  been  among  lyons, 
»ven  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 
and  their  tongues  sharp  swords.  But  I  learn  how  good  it 
is  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  one’s  soul  in  pence." 


The  letter  was  to  Carstairs.  I  doubt  whether  Harley  would 
have  canted  thus  if  he  had  been  writing  to  Attel-bury. 

t  The  anomalous  position  which  Harley  and  Foley  at 
this  time  occupied,  is  noticed  in  the  Dialogue  between  a 
Whig  and  a  Tory,  1 093.  “Your  great  1’.  Fo—y.”  says  the 
Tory,  “turns  cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  General 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Tile  two  Her — ys,  father  and  son,  are 
engineers  under  tile  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
bomb  any  bill  wldch  he  hath  once  resolv’d  to  reduce  to 
ashes."  Seymour  is  the  General  of  the  West  Saxon*. 
Mnsgrave  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame 
all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1693,  the  Parlial- 
ment  met ;  and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly 
began.  William  from  the  throne  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she 
had,  on  every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force  ; 
and  it  had  therefore  been  found  impossible  to 
cope  with  her.  His  allies  had  promised  to 
increase  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the 
King’s  speech  into  consideration.  The  miscar¬ 
riage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  was  univer¬ 
sal  :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  parties 
raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons. 
Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He 
declared  that  the  disasters  of  the  summer  could 
not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained  by  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  naval  administration.  There  must  have 
been  treason.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of 
his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unpro¬ 
tected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must 
have  been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet 
with  a  vast  booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As 
there  had  been  treachery  in  some  quarters,  there 
had  been  incapacity  in  others.  The  State  was 
ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers.  “  Would 
that  all  men  in  power  would  follow  the  example 
of  my  Lord  Keeper !  If  all  patronage  were 
bestowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as 
his,  we  should  not  see  the  public  offices  tilled 
with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no 
duties.”  It  was  moved  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  that  the  Commons  would  support  their 
Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  Bay 
of  Lagos. |  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary 
evidence.  The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the 
examinations  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
Council  which  Mary  had  appointed  to  inquire 
Into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey  merchants. 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called 
tn  and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  ill 
to  stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to 
the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of 
his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  con- 
iemning  the  naval  administration,  and  moved 
i  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of  the 
6myrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacheous 
mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis¬ 
management  could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that 
there  had  been  foul  play  had  certainly  not  been 
proved.  The  Tories  proposed  that  the  word 
“  treacherous”  should  be  omitted.  A  division 
took  place;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their  point, 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
three.  Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.  J 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been 
treason,  but  not  who  was  the  traitor.  Several 


*  Lord*’  and  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  7, 1693. 
Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1693;  Grey’s  Debates. 
Commons’  Journals,  Novembet  17,  1693. 


keen  debates  followed.  The  Wrhigs  tried  to 
throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
who  were  Tories  :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to 
make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victual¬ 
ling  Department,  which  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  vote3 
of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than  to 
brand  individuals  by  name.  A  resolution  clear¬ 
ing  the  Victualling  Office  was  proposed  by 
Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of  two 
days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two. \  But  when  the  victorious 
|  party  brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the 
admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers 
from  the  country,  and,  after  a  debate  which 
lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven 
at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends. 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the 
Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Another 
attack  was  made  a  few  days  lattei  with  no 
better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  the  Ayes-  only  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable 
Wharton  was  on  both  occasions  teller  for  the 
minority.  || 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  de¬ 
cidedly  with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration  had  in¬ 
deed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the  escape  had 
been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
King  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice 
of  Sunderland  prevailed.  A  new  Commission 
of  Admiralty  was  prepared ;  and  Russell  was 
named  First  Lord.  He  had  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Notting¬ 
ham  should  retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then 
unusual  to  see  men  who  were  personally  and 
politically’’  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high 
offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  who  had  charge  of  what  would 
now  be  called  the  War  Department,  was  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public'  service  could 
not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  them  ;  and  between  Nottingham 
and  Russell  such  co-operation  was  not  to  be 
expected.  “I  thank  you,”  William  said  to 
Nottingham,  “  for  your  services.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only 
from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you.”  Notting¬ 
ham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very 
honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer 
than  he  had  come  in  five  years  before.  What 
were*  then  considered  as  a  legitimate  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  place  were  great :  he  had  sold 
Kensington  House  to  the  Crown  for  a  large 
sum  ;  and  he  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucrative 
grants.  He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchas¬ 
ing  land.  He  heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies 
I  meant  to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  wealth 
by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to 
abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not, 
as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country. 
He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would 
invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds.  His  property 


3  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  22,  27,1693 ;  Grey’s  Debates. 
1  Commons’  Journals,  Nor.  29,  Dee.  6,  1693;  L’Hermi- 
tage,  Dec.  1-11,  1693. 
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should  all  be  such  as  could  be  readily  dis- 1 
covered  and  seized.* 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Notting¬ 
ham  had  delivered  up  remained  in  the  royal 
closet.  To  dispose  of  them  proved  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  They  were  offered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of 
all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King’s 
favour:  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  further  importunity,  retired 
into  the  country.  There  he  soon  received  a 
pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Villiers.  This 
lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William  with  a 
passion  which  had  caused  much  scandal  and 
much  unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the 
Hague.  Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not 
to  her  personal  charms, — for  it  tasked  all  the  art 
of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably  on  can¬ 
vass, — not  to  those  talents  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  her  sex,— for  she  did  not  excel  in 
playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  de¬ 
ficient  in  feminine  ease  and  grace, — but  to 
powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake 
the  care3  and  guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  great  politicians  sought 
her  advice.  Even  Swift,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  cynical  of  her  contemporaries,  pronounced 
her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
sate,  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two 
in  the  afternoon  till  near  midnight. f  By  de¬ 
grees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conquer¬ 
ed  the  first  place  in  her  husband’s  atfection. 
But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures,  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  Elizabeth  Villiers  for  advice  and 
assistance.  She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to 
reconsider  his  determination,  and  not  to  throw 
away  the  opportunity  of  uniting  the  Whig  party 
for  ever.  Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to  the 
same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  un¬ 
meaning  excuses:  “I  am  not  qualified  for  a 
court  life  :  I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  re¬ 
quires  much  exertion:  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  any  party  in  the  State  :  in  short,  I  am  un¬ 
fit  for  the  world  :  I  want  to  travel :  I  want  to 
see  Spain. ”J  These  were  mere  pretences.  Had 
Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been 
false  to  the  cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which 
he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  engagements  of  which  he  repented, 
but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  extricate 
himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under 
those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  existing  government. 
Marlborough,  Godolphin  and  Russell,  indeed, 
had  no  scruple  about  corresponding  with  one 
King  while  holding  office  under  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marl¬ 
borough,  Godolphin  and  Russell,  a  conscience, 
a  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  failed  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  ne¬ 
ver  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
Seals,  the  ministerial  arrangements  which  the 
King  had  planned  were  not  carried  into  entire 
effect  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Meanwhile 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important. 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention 
of  the  Commons  was  again  called  to  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India:  and  the  charter  which 


*  L’IIermitag»,  Sept.  1-11,  Ncv.  7-17,  1693. 
f  See  the  Journal  to  Stella,  lii ,  liii.,  lix.,  lxv. ;  and  Lady 
Orkney’s  Letters  to  Swift. 


had  just  been  granted  to  th«  ^ld  Company  was 
laid  before  them.  They  would  probably  have 
been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement, 
which,  in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  which 
they  had  themselves  suggested  not  many  months 
before,  if  the  Directors  had  acted  with  pru¬ 
dence.  But  the  Directors,  from  the  day  on 
which  they  had  obtained  the  charter,  had  per¬ 
secuted  the  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had 
quite  forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  perse¬ 
cute  interlopers  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  an¬ 
other  to  persecute  them  in  the  port  of  London. 
Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against  the 
private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from 
England.  If  harsh  things  were  done,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  did  not  see  them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of 
them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done  ;  nor 
was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  West¬ 
minster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been 
wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or 
four  years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton. 
With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors  deter¬ 
mined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fate  of 
their  Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  near  view  of  the  most 
odious  features  of  the  monopoly,  gome  wealthy 
merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship 
named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numer¬ 
ous,  her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers 
had  been  made  out  for  Alicant :  but  there  was 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  she  was  really 
bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubt¬ 
less  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every 
day  that  she  lay  in  the  Thames  caused  a  heavy 
expense  to  the  owners.  The  indignation  in  the 
City  was  great  and  general.  The  Company 
maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  mono¬ 
poly  the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily 
followed.  The  public  turned  the  argument 
round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that 
the  monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute 
was  at  the  height  when  the  Parliament  met. 
Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  first  question  on  which  the  conflicting  par¬ 
ties  tried  their  strength  was  the  choice  of  a 
chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old  Company 
proposed  Papillon,  onco  the  closest  ally  and 
subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child, 
and  carried  their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  authority 
the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped.  One  of  her 
owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  staunch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a 
witness.  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been  fitted 
out  for  the  Indian  trade.  “  It  is  no  sin  that  1 
know  of,”  he  answered,  “to  trade  with  India  ; 
and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  restrained 
by  Act  of  Parliament.”  Papillon  reported  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention 
1  of  the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The  question 


I  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  hy  Elizabeth  VU- 
liers,  Wharton,  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Shrew* 
bury  Correspondence. 
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was  then  put,  that  the  House  would  agree  with 
the  Committee.  The  friends  of  the  Old  Com¬ 
pany  ventured  on  a  second  division,  and  were 
defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  votes  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few 
days  later  it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of 
England  had  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company,  sensi¬ 
ble  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  sufi'ered  the 
motion  to  pass  without  a  division. f 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  constitutional  questions  which 
had  been  left  unsettled  by  the  Bill  of  Plights. 
It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the  sound  doc¬ 
trine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legis¬ 
lature  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade 
could  be  advantageously  carried  on  only  by 
means  of  a  joint  stock  and  a  monopoly.  It 
mig-if  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the 
resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the 
New  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was 
passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  its  own  privileges,  was  able, 
with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends,  to  prevent  the 
rival  associations  from  obtaining  similar  privi¬ 
leges.  The  consequence  was  that,  during  some 
years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade  with 
India.  In  fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe 
restrictions.  The  private  adventurer  found  in¬ 
deed  no  difficulty  in  sailing  from  England :  but 
his  situation  was  as  perilous  as  ever  when  he 
had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whatever 
respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London, 
such  a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,,  much 
less  regarded  than  a  private  letter  from  Child  ; 
and  Child  still  continued  to  fight  the  battle  with 
unbroken  spirit..  He  sent  out  to  the  factories 
of  the  Compauy  orders  that  no  indulgence  should 
be  shown  to  the  intruders.  For  the  House  of 
Commons'  and  for  its  resolutions  he  expressed 
the  bitterest  contempt.  “Be  guided  by  my 
instructions,”  he  wrote,  “and  not  by  the  non¬ 
sense  of  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen  who 
have  hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own 
private  affairs,  and  who  know  nothing  at'  all 
about  questions  of  trade.”  It  appears  that  his 
directions  we  obeyed.  Every  where  in  the  East, 
during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant  of 
the  Company  and  the  independent  merchant 
waged  war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of 
piracy,  and  tried  by  every  artifice  to  exaspe¬ 
rate  the  Mogul  government  against  each  other.  J 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of 
the  preceding  year  were,  in  this  y -ar,  again 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  6,  8,  1693-4. 

+  Ibid.  Jan.  19,  1693-4. 

T  Hamilton's  New  Account. 

f  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archives  of  tffe  Lords.  Its 
history  I  learned  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses, 
from  a  passage  in  the  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  and 
from  two  letters  to  the  States  General,  both  dated  on  Feb. 
27,  (March  9,)  1694,  the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  Lords. 
One  of  these  letters  is  from  Van  Citters;  the  other,  which 
contains  fuller  information,  is  from  L’llermitage. 

L Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  28,  1693;  Grey’s  Debates, 
[ermitage  expected  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that 


brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason, 
a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first 
passed  the  Commons,  but  was  unfavourably 
received  by  the  Peers.  William  took  so  much 
interest  in  the  question  that  he  came  down  tc 
the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes 
but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and 
sate  through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second 
reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and 
entreated  his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a 
moment,  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  power¬ 
fully  supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  who 
had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the  uneourtly 
side  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  session, 
showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave.  Marl¬ 
borough,  Rochester  and  Nottingham  spoke  for 
the  bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly 
against  them  that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reasons  urged 
by  Caermarthen  were  not  the  reasons  which 
chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were 
fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward:  they  knew 
that  the  Lower  House  was  as  fully  determined 
not  to  pass  such  a  clause  ;  and  they  thought  it 
better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should 
happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.  $ 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all 
the  calcvilations  of  the  best  informed  politicians 
of  that  time,  and  may  therefore  well  seem  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  us.  During  the  recess,  that  bill 
had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  zealous 
for  the  Revolution  and  for  popular  principles 
of  government,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  as  the 
universal  cure  for  the  distempers  of  the  State. 
On  the  first,  second  and  third  readings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  The 
Whigs  were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed 
to  be  acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that  the 
King,  though  he  had  used  his  Veto  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  of 
offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their 
wishes.  But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which 
long  experience  had  matured,  after  deferring  the 
conflict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the  victory 
from  his  adversaries,  when  they  were  most 
secure.  When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in 
his  hands,  and  put  the  question  whether  is 
should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six. lj 
Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that 
their  defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and 
might  be  retrieved.  Within  three  days  there¬ 
fore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent  and  restless 
man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the  Upper 

the  royal  assent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  November 
17-27,  he  wrote  to  the  States  General,  “II  paroist  dan3 
toute  la  chambre  beauconp  de  passion  .1  faire  passer  ce 
bil.”  On  Nov.  28,  (Bee.  8.)  he  says  that  the  division  on  the 
passing  “  n’a  pas  cause  une  petito  surprise.  II  est  difficile 
d’avoir  un  point  fixe  Bur  les  idues  qu’on  peut  se  former 
des  Emotions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelquefois  de 
grandes  chaleurs  qui  semblent  devoir  tout  enflammer,  et 
qui,  peu  de  tems  apres,  a’6vaporent.”  That  Seymour  was 
the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  i»  asserted 
in  the  once  celebrated  Hush  Money  pamphlet  of  that  year 
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Housr  a  bill  substantially  the  same  with  that 
which  hail  so  strangely  miscarried  in  the  Lower. 
The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in  the 
Commons  it  found  no  favor.  Many  members 
who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of  par¬ 
liaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
elective  branch.  The  subject,  they  said,  is  one 
which  especially  belongs  to  us  :  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  it;  we  have  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most 
indelicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to 
reverse  that  decision.  The  question  now  is,  not 
whether  the  duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be 
limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  submit  our 
judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  animosity  with  which  the 
patrician  order  was  regarded  was  inflamed  by 
the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The 
bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words,  “to 
hold  a  Parliament.”  This  definition  was  scru¬ 
tinised  with  extreme  jealousy,  aud  was  thought 
by  many,  with  very  little  reason,  to  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of 
the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty 
and  obscure  fragments  of  the  debates  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflec¬ 
tions  were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both 
political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus, 
though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill-humour 
which  many  gentlemen  showed.  “  It.  is  true,” 
he  said,  “  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved:  but 
it  is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords 
are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution. 
The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved :  but, 

I  doubt,  if  his  frionds  had  set  him  a  day,  he 
would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them.”  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the 
Place  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  twelve 
months  before,  passed  easily  through  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly ; 
and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it. 

It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back 
completely  changed.  As  it  had  been  originally 
drawn,  it  provided  that  no  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of  January, 
1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and 
of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same 
Parliament.  The  Lords  had  added  the  words, 
u  unless  he  be  afterwards  again  chosen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament.”  These  words, 
few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  crowd 
ef  subordinate  public  functionaries  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
most  undesirable  that  the  heads  of  the  great 
executive  departments  should  be  kept  out  of 
that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that 
House  open  both  to  those  who  ought  and  to 
those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.  It 


•Commons’  Journal;  Grey’s  Debates,  The  engrossed 
copy  of  this  bill  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Is  lust.  The  original  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Lords.  That  Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill 
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very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  it 
let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of  Wine  Li¬ 
censes  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Receiv¬ 
ers,  Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the 
Arts  and  Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the 
Green  Cloth  and  Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe. 
So  little  did  the  Commons  understand  what 
they  were  about  that,  after  framing  a  law,  in 
one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another 
view  most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  wil¬ 
ling  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law 
quite  harmless  and  almost  useless.  They 
agreed  to  the  amendment;  and  nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  withheld,  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  withheld,  if  William  had  known  how  un¬ 
important  the  bill  now  was.  But  he  under¬ 
stood  the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons 
themselves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that 
they  had  devised  a  most  stringent  limitation  of 
the  royal  power;  and  he  was  determined  not  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limita¬ 
tion.  lie  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of 
the  two  Houses  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative. 
He  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered 
the  Judges  on  his  hereditary  revenue;  and  the 
Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass  the 
Triennial  Bill;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by 
rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  considered  that,  on  botl}  these  occasions, 
the  announcement  of  his  refusal  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these 
occasions,  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a 
year  to  think  and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next 
sitting.  The  case  was  now  very  different.  The 
principal  business  of  the  session  was  hardly 
begun:  estimates  were  still  under  considera¬ 
tion  ;  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending :  and, 
if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill  humour, 
the  consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whe¬ 
ther  ho  had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  de¬ 
termination  seems  to  have  taken  both  the  read¬ 
ing  W’higs  and  the  leading  Tories  by  surprise. 
When  the  Clerk  had  proclaimed  that  the  King 
and  Queen  would  consider  of  the  bill  touching 
free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliamant, 
the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon 
as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was 
a  long  and  tempestuous  debate.  All  other  busi¬ 
ness  was  postponed.  All  committees  were  ad¬ 
journed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would, 
early  the  next  morning,  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  morning  came, 
the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  Court  of  Requests.  All  members  who 
could  be  found  were  brought  into  the  House, 
That  none  might  be  able. to  steal  away  unnoticed, 
the  back  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  laid  on 
tie  table.  All  strangers  were  ordered  to  retire. 
With  these  solemn  preparations  began  a  sitting 

I  learned  from  a  letter  of  L’Hermitage  to  the  States  Gene¬ 
ra],  Dec.  1-11,  1693.  As  to  the  numbers  on  the  division,  I 
have  followed  the  Journals.  But  in  Grey’s  Debates,  and 
In  the  letters  of  Van  Citters  and  L'Hermitage,  the  mino¬ 
rity  is  said  to  have  been  172. 
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which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the 
first  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament.  High 
words  were  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of 
abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Commons  of  England 
for  the  sake  of  royal  favour,  hardly  ventured  to 
raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone  seems  to 
have  defended  the  King.  Lowther,  though  high 
in  office  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned 
that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded 
by  counsellors  in  whom  the  representatives  of 
the  people  could  confide.  Harley,  Foley  and 
Howe  carried  every  thing  before  them.  A  reso¬ 
lution,  affirming  that  those  who  had  advised  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies,  was 
carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley, 
after  reminding  bis  hearers  that  they  had  their 
negative  voice  as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if 
His  Majesty  refused  them  redress,  they  c@uld 
refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they  should  go  up 
to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble  Ad¬ 
dress,  but  with  a  Representation.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address  :  hut  they  were  overruled  ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Rep¬ 
resentation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and  when  the  House 
met  again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly 
subsided.  The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes 
which  the  Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  expressed  with  their  usual  impru¬ 
dence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were 
frightened  by  hearing  that  William  was  fully 
determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to  the 
nation.  Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  what¬ 
ever,  would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly 
popular  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  con¬ 
stituent  bodies,  it  was  well  known,  wore  generally 
zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  cared  compa¬ 
ratively  little  for  the  Place  Bill.  Many  Tory 
members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means 
desirous  to  run  the  risks  of  a  general  election. 
When  the  Representation  which  Harley  and  his 
friends  had  prepared  was  read,  it  was  thought 
offensively  strong.  After  being  recommitted, 
shortened  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the 
whole  House.  William’s  answer  was  kind  and 
gentle ;  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  assured 
the  Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  support  which  he  had  on  many  occasions 
received  from  them,  that  he  should  always  con¬ 
sider  their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he 
should  look  on  counsellors  who  might  attempt 
to  raise  dissentions  between  him  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  his  enemies :  but  he  uttered  not  a  word 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  he  had  used  his  Veto  ill,  or  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech 
into  consideration.  Harley  and  his  allies  com¬ 
plained  that  the  King’s  answer  was  no  answer 
at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a 
money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second  re¬ 
presentation  pressing  His  Majesty  to  explain 
himself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time  there 
was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly. 

*  The  bill  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I 
I  have  collected  from  the  Journals,  from  Grey’s  Debates, 
and  from  the  highly  interesting  letters  of  Van  Citters  and 
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The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered  from  their 
dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for 
the  conflict.  Wharton,  Russell  and  Littleton 
maintained  that  the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied 
what  what  the  King  had  said.  “  Bo  you  wish,” 
said  Littleton,  “  to  make  sport  for  your  enemies  ? 
There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  besiege  our 
very  doors.  We  read,  as  we  come  through 
the  lobby,  in  the  face  and  gestures  of  every 
nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  delight  at  the  mo¬ 
mentary  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  us 
and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us. 
We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly 
when  we  give  a  vote  which  tends  to  confound  | 
the  hopes  of  traitors.”  The  House  divided. 
Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side,  Wharton  on 
the  other.  Only  eighty-eight  voted  with  Har¬ 
ley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory 
that  some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  William  for  his  gracious  answer  :  but 
they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men.  “  We  have 
lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  de¬ 
bates,”  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  “  Let  us 
get  to  Way's  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can.  The 
best  form  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of 
a  money  bill.” 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had 
a  right  to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
contests  in  which  he  ever  engaged  with  bis  Par¬ 
liament.  At  the  Butch  Embassy  the  rising  and 
going  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest:  and  the  opinion  there 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had  on  the 
whole  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  by  his 
conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less 
angry  feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
was,  about  the  same  time  under  consideration. 
On  the  sixth  of  Becember,  a  Whig  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Pro¬ 
testants.  Plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
a  bill  were  not  wanting.  Great  numbers  of 
people,  eminently  industrious  and  intelligent, 
firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies 
of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  with¬ 
out  a  country.  Among  the  Huguenots  who  had 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  King  were 
many  persons  of  great  fame  in  war,  in  letters, 
in  arts  and  in  sciences  ;  and  even  the  humblest 
refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  king 
dom  in  Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of 
Lewis  were  now  mingled  German  Protestants 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms- 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam, 
London,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who 
had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  H-eidelburg 
or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyards 
along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 

A  statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would  be 
at  once  generous  and  politic  to  invite  to  the 
English  shores.and  to  incorporate  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  emigrants  so  unfortunate  and  so 
respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  dili¬ 
gence  could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  land  which 
should  afford  th'em  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be 
doubted  that  they  would  manfully  defend  the 

L’Hermitage.  I  think  it  clear  from  Grey’s  Debates  that 
a  speech  which  L’llermitage  attributes  to  a  nameless 
“quelq’un”  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 
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country  of  their  adoption  against  him  whose 
cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the  country  of 
their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a 
division.  But  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should 
be  committed,  there  was  a  debate  in  which  the 
right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberally  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  government.  It  was  idle, 
Jiey  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenots  or 
die  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently 
meant  lor  the  benefit,  not  of  Trench  Protestants 
oi’  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who 
would  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans  for  a 
guilder  a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as 
ready  to  sign  the  Declaration  against  Transub- 
sVmtiation  in  England  as  to  trample  on  the 
Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come  over  in 
multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  public 
oflice.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and 
gunge  the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws 
would  be  virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant 
ship  that  cleared  out  from  the  Thames  or  the 
Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zealanders  and 
Hollanders  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own 
sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling 
the  pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our 
money  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  native, 
would,  as  soon  as  a  press  gang  appeared,  lay 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  in¬ 
truders  would  soon  rule  every  corporation. 
They  would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the 
Royal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  heredi¬ 
tary  woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen. 
Already  one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made 
their  appearance  even  in  the  royal  chambers. 
Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James’s  without  being 
disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him :  and  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  the  whole  country  would 
be  as  much  invested  by  the  loathsome  brood  as 
the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely 
in  this  sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight, 
member  for  Bristol,  a  coarse  minded  and  spite¬ 
ful  Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been  an  honest 
man,  would  have  been  a  nonjuror.  Two  years 
before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired 
a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with  gross 
disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeat¬ 
edly  sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the 
rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.* 

He  now  concluded  a  savage  invective  by  desiring 
that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  would  open  the  doors, 
ir.  order  that  the  odisus  roll  of  parchment, 
w  rich  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the 
b  rthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be 
treated  with  proper  contumely.  “  Let  us  first,” 
he  said,  “  kick  the  bill  out  of  the  House;  and 
then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners  out  of  the  king- 


*  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  September,  1691. 
f  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  4,  1093-4. 
j  01' the  Naturalization  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe  exists. 
The  history  of  that  bill  will  bo  found  in  the  Journals. 
From  Van  Citters  and  L’Hermitago  we  learn  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  on  a  subject  which  must  have 
been  interesting  to  Duteh  statesmen.  Knight’s  speech 
will  be  found,  among  the  Somers  Papers.  He  is  described 
oy  his  brother  Jacobite,  Roger  North,  as  “  a  gentleman  of 
as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as  ever  the  city  of  Bristol 
was  honored  with.” 
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On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight. f  But  the 
minority  was  zealous  and  pertinacious  ;  and  the 
majority  speedily  began  to  waver.  Knight’s 
speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive, 
soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  by  the 
post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets ;  and  such  was 
the  strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many 
pei sons  read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and 
admiration.  But,  when  a  copy  was  produced 
in  the  House,  there  was  such  an  outbreak  of 
indignation  and  disgust,  as  cowed  even  the 
impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  orator. 
Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
expelled  and  sent  to  prison,  be  apologized,  and 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  paper  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  of  wbat  he  had  said. 
He  escaped  with  impunity :  but  his  speech  was 
voted  false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was 
prudently  suffered  to  drop.J 

Meauwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with 
financial  questions  of  grave  importance.  The 
estimates  for  the  year  1694  were  enormous. 
The  King  proposed  to  add  to  the  regular  army, 
already  the  greatest  regular  army  that  England 
had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons, 
eight  of  horse,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry. 
The  whole  number  of  men,  officers  included, 
would  thus  be  increased  to  about  ninety-four 
thousand. J  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous 
war  on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never 
had  two-thirds  of  the  military  force  which  Wil¬ 
liam  now  thought  necessary.'  The  great  body 
of  the  Tories,  headed  by  three  Whig  chiefs, 
Harley,  Foley  and  Howe,  opposed  any  augmen¬ 
tation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed 
by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted 
all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discus¬ 
sions,  and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the 
greater  part  of  what  be  demanded.  The  House 
allowed  liim  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons, 
six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted 
to  eighty-threo  thousand,  the  charge  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half,  inclnding  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ord¬ 
nance.  || 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  ra¬ 
pidly  ;  for  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  maritime  ascendency  of  England  ought 
to  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the  ar¬ 
rears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  th# 
expenses  of  the  year  1694. f 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Ways  and  Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  and  by  this 


?  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  6, 1693-4. 

|[  Commons’  Journal,  Dec.  20,  and  22,  1693-4.  The 
Journals  did  not  then  contain  any  notice  of  the  divkionj 
which  took  place  when  the  House  was  in  committee. 
There  was  only  one  division  on  the  ormv  estimates  of  thii 
year,  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table.  'That  division  wa a 
on  the  question  whether  60,0001  or  147,000,’.  should  be 
granted  for  hospitals  and  contingencies.  The  Whigs  car¬ 
ried  the  larger  sum  by  184  votes  to  120.  V  barton  was  a 
teller  for  the  majority,  Foley  for  the  minority. 

1J  Commons’  Journals,  Nov.  25. 16934. 
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gimplft  but  powerful  machinery  about  two  mil¬ 
lions  were  raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.* 
A  poll  tax  was  imposed. f  Stamp  duties  had 
long  been  among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland 
and  Frauce,  and  had  existed  here  during  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  had  been 
suffered  to  expire.  They  were  now  revived; 
and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.  J  The  hack¬ 
ney  coaches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  commissioners, 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  wives  of  the 
coachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members. $  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  expedients,  there  was 
still  a  large  deficiency  ;  and  it  was  again  neces¬ 
sary  to  borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some 
other  imposts  of  less  importance  were  set  apart 
to  form  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of 
this  fund  a  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery, 
but  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  but 
the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries  of  a  later 
period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was  divided 
into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be 
twenty  shillings  annually,  or,  iu  other  words, 
ten  per  cent.,  during  sixteen  years.  But  ten 
per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a  bait  which 
was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An  additional 
lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  On 
one  fortieth  of  the  shares  much  higher  interest 
was  to  he  paid  than  on  the  other  thirty-nine 
fortieths.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes 
was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements 
for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Neale,  who,  after 
squandering  away  two  fortunes,  bad  been  glad 
to  become  groom  porter  at  the  palace.  Ilia  du¬ 
ties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  Court  played 
at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  any  dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bow¬ 
ling  green  or  at  the  gaming  table.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  skilled  in  the  business  of  this  not  very 
exalted  post,  and  had  made  such  sums  by  raffles 
that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very  costly  specu¬ 
lations,  and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was 
probably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been 
consulted  about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  thought  it 
hardly  decent  in  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  gambler  by  profession.  || 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  mil¬ 
lion  was  obtained.  But  another  million  was 
wanted  to  bring  the  estimated  revenue  for  the 
year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary 
difficulties,  he  might  not  easily  have  induced  the 
Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his  large  and 
vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages, 
both  commer  :ial  and  political,  more  important 
than  the  immediate  relief  to  the  finances.  He 
succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  State  for  twelve  months,  but  in  creating  a 


*  Stat.  5  W.  k  M.  c.  1. 
t  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  14. 

Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  o.  21 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’g  Diary. 
Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  22 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
„  Stat.  SW.  t  M.  c.  7. ;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  22, 
1694;  A  Toem  on  Squire  Neal’s  Projects;  Malcom’s  His¬ 
tory  of  London.  Neal’s  functions  are  described  in  several 
•ditiens  of  Cbambcrlayne’s  State  of  England.  Ilia  name 


great  institution,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  mer® 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish, 
and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
the  bulwark,  in  dang -rous  times,  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  wore  still 
living  who  could  remember  the  days  when  there 
was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city  of 
London.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
every  trader  bad  his  own  strong  box  in  his  own 
house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented 
to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on 
his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth 
had  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision 
of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and 
receiving  money  had  come  into  fashion  among 
the  merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents 
arose,  whose  office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the 
commercial  houses.  This  new  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in 
which  great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure 
from  fire  and  from  robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops 
of  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  all 
the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders 
gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper, 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without 
much  opposition  and  clamour.  Old-fashioned 
merchants  complained  bitterly  that  a  class  of 
men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  confined 
themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had 
made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls 
and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies, 
and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen 
setting  out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the 
treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the  masters, 
of  the  whole  City.  These  usurers,  it  was  said, 
played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned  by 
the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the  thrift  of  other 
men.  If  tho  dice  turned  up  well,  the  knave 
who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman  :  if  they 
turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  cash 
became  a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  modern  practice  were  set  forth 
in  animated  language.  The  new  system,  it  was 
said,  saved  both  labour  and  money.  Two 
clerks,  seated  in  one  counting  house,  did  what, 
under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done  by 
twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establish¬ 
ments.  A  goldsmith’3  note  might  be  transferred 
ten  times  in  a  morning ;  and  thus  a  hundred 
guineas  looked  in  his  safe  close  to  the  Exchange, 
did  what  would  formerly  have  required  a  thou¬ 
sand  guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tills, 
some  on  Ludgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street.^ 

Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest 
in  murmuring  against  the  innovation  gave  way 
and  conformed  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The 
last  person  who  held  out,  strange  to  say,  was 
Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1680,  after  resid¬ 
ing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London, 
nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than 
the  practice  of  making  payments  by  drawing 

frequently  appears  in  the  London  Gazette,  as,  for  example 
on  July  28, 1684. 

See,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  New-fashioned 
Goldsmiths  or  Brokers,  1676;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in 
all  this?  1676  ;  and  an  answer  published  iu  the  same 
year.  See  also  England’s  Glory  in  the  great  Improvement 
by  Banking  and  Trade,  1694. 
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bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
go  on  Change  without  being  followed  round 
the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows, 
begged  to  have  the  honour  of  serving  him.  He 
lost  his  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he 
kept  his  cash.  “Where  should  I  keep  it,”  he 
asked,  “  hut  in  my  own  house?  With  difficulty 
he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the  hand's 
of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they 
were  called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street 
man  broke,  and  some  of  his  customers  suifered 
severely.  Dudley  North  lost  only  fifty  pounds  : 
but  this  loss  confirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of  the 
whole  mystery  of  banking,  it  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow  citizens  to 
return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare 
themselves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone 
against  the  whole  community.  The  advantages 
of  the  modern  system  were  felt  every  hour  of 
every  day  in  every  part  of  London  :  and  people 
were  no  more  disposed  to  relinquish  those  ad¬ 
vantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which  occurred 
at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  building 
houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships 
for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by 
the  largeness  of  his  views  and  by  his  superi¬ 
ority  to  vulgar  prejiiaices,  should,  in  practice, 
have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  merchants 
of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business, 
long  after  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plod¬ 
ders  had  abandoned  that  mode  for  one  better 
suited  to  a  great  commercial  society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate 
and  important  trade,  than  men  began  to  discuss 
with  earnestness  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  erect  a  national  bank.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  national  bank :  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this :  for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is 
in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies  ;  and 
banking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which 
can  be  carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a 
great  society  as  by  an  individual.  Two  public 
banks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense  wealth 
which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establish¬ 
ments,  the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the 
prosperity  which  they  had  created,  their  stabi¬ 
lity,  tried  by  panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions, 
and  found  proof  against  all,  were  favourite  to¬ 
pics.  The  bank  of  Saint  George  had  nearly 
completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to 
receive  depositee  and  to  make  loans  before  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama 
had  turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Empe¬ 
ror  was  reigning  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Ma- 
bomedan  Sultan  was  reigning  at  Granada,  when 
Florence  was  a  Republic,  when  Holland  obeyed 

*  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North  by  his  brother  Roger, 
f  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit;  or  a  Bank 
of  Credit,  made  Current  by  Common  Consent  in  London, 
more  Useful  and  Safe  than  Money. 

-  A  proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamber! ayne,  in  Essex 
Street,  for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  founded 
upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  General  Good  of  Landed  Men, 
to  the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the  no  less 
Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1695 ;  Proposals  for  the 
supplying  their  Majesties  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  ex¬ 
empting  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Ac.,  from  Taxes,  enlarging 
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n  hereditary  Prince.  All  these  things  had  been 
changed.  New  continents  aDd  new  oceans  had 
been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at  Constanti¬ 
nople:  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada  :  Florence 
had  its  hereditary  Prince:  Holland  was  a  Pie- 
public:  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still 
receiving  deposits  and  banking  loans.  The 
Bank  ot  Amsterdam  was  little  more  than  eighty 
years  old  :  but  its  solvency  had  stood  sever® 
tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  whc.n 
the  whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun  by 
the  'French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was 
one  place  where,  amidst  the  general  consterna¬ 
tion  and  confusion,  tranquility  and  order  were 
still  to  be  found  ;  and  that  place  was  the  Bank. 
Why  should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as 
great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa 
and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were 
proposed,  examined,  attacked  and  defended. 
Several  pamphleteers  maintained  that  a  na¬ 
tional  bank  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital. f 
After  the  Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed 
with  an  animation  before  unknown.  For,  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  the  breed  of  political 
projectors  multiplied  exceedingly.  A  crowd  of 
plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  fancies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were 
pressed  on  the  government.  Pre-eminently 
conspicuous  among  the  political  mountebanks, 
whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John 
Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projec¬ 
tors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that  Aca¬ 
demy  which  Gullivar  found  at  Lagado.  These 
men  afflrmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  dis¬ 
temper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A  Land 
Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as 
had  never  been  wrought  for  Israel ;  miracles 
exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily 
shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes; 
and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full  to  over¬ 
flowing.  There  would  be  no  poor  rates :  for 
there  would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every 
landowner  would  be  doubled.  The  profits  of 
every  merchant  would  be  increased.  In  short, 
the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe’s  words,  be  the 
paradise  of  the  world.  The  only  losers  would 
be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst  enemies  of 
the  nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the 
gentry  and  yeomanry  than  an  invading  army 
from  France  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do.  J 
These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to 
produce  simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities 
of  notes  on  landed  security.  The  doctrine  of 
the  projectors  was  that  every  person  who  had 
real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  pro¬ 
perty,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that 
property.  Thus,  if  lus  estate  was  worth  two 
thousand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate 
and  two  thousand  pounds  in  paper  money,* 


their  Yearly  Estates,  and  enriching  all  the  Pubj'ects  of  the 
Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank;  by  John  Briscoe. 
“Oiortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  Anglicanos.” 
Third  Edition,  1696.  Briscoe  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
versed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  political  economy. 

f)  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract 
a  single  paragraph  from  Briscoe’s  proposals.  “  Admit  a 
gentlemen  hath  barely  1001.  per  annum  estate  to  live  on, 
and  hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  proyido  for:  this  per- 
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Both  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there 
could  be  an  over-issue  of  paper  as  long  as  there 
was,  for  every  ten  pound  note,  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody, 
they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over¬ 
issuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas 
and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  the  notes 
which  bore  his  signature.  Indeed  no  goldsmith 
had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and  crown  to  the  full 
value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was  not  a  square 
mile  of  rich  land  iu  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of 
gold  or  silver?  The  projectors  could  not  deny 
that  many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty 
they  got  over  by  proposing  that  the  notes 
should  be  incovertible,  and  that  every  body 
should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the 
subject  of  the  currency  may  possibly  find  ad¬ 
mirers  even  in  our  own  tima.  But  to  his  other 
errors  he  added  an  error  which  began  and  ended 
with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it  for 
granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of 
an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  annual  income  derived 
from  a  ihanor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant 
of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  bo  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a 
hundred  years  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  lord  of  such  a 
manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred  years  to 
the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that 
security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamber- 
iayi$3  was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argument,  even 
to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  that  the  fee  simple  of  land  would  not 
sell  for  more  than  twenty  years’  purchase.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  a  term  of  a  hundred  years 
was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a 
hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee 
simple ;  in  other  words,  that  a  hundred  was 
five  times  infinity.  Those  who  reasoned  thus 
were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they  were 
usurers ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large 
number  of  country  gentlemen  thought  the 
refutation  complete.* * 

In  December,  1693,  Chamberlayne  laid  his 
plan,  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  before  the 
Commons,  and  petitioned  to  be  heard.  He  con¬ 
fidently  undertook  to  raise  eight  thousand 


sea,  supposing  no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  be  a 
great  husband  to  be  able  to  keep  his  charge,  but  cannot 
think  of  laying  up  anything  to  place  out  his  children  in 
the  world:  but  according  to  this  proposed  method  he  may 
give  his  children  6001.  a  piece  and  have  901.  per  annum 
left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  live  upon,  the  which  he 
may  also  leave  to  such  of  his  children  as  he  pleases  after 
hie  and  his  wife's  decease.  For  first  having  settled  his 
estate  of  1001.  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1,  3,  he  may 
have  bills  of  credit  for  20001.  for  his  own  proper  use,  for 
10s.  per  cent  per  annum,  as  in  proposal  22,  which  is  hut 
101.  per  annum  for  the  2000!.,  which  being  deducted  out 
of  his  estate  of  1001.  per  annum,  there  remains  901.  per 
annum  clear  to  himself.”  It  ought  to  be  observed  that 
this  nonsense  reached  a  third  edition. 

*  See  Chamberlayne’s  Proposal,  his  Positions  supported 
by  the  Reasons  explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and 
his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an  excellent  little  tract  on 
ihe  other  side  entitled  “  A  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H. 
O.  and  a  Country  Gentlemen,  1896,”  and  “  Some  Remarks 
Upon  a  nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bunk 


i  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be  brought, 
as  he  expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and 
this  without  dispossessing  the  freeholder. f  All 
the  squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that 
the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly 
fetch  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  market. 
That  less  than  the  fee  simple  of  such  an  estate 
could,  by  any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight 
thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  most, 
illiterate  fox-hunter  that  could  be  found  on  the 
benches.  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous.  They 
insisted  on  referring  Chamberlayne’s  plan  to  a 
committee  ;  and  the  committee  reported  that 
the  plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  J  But  by  this  time  the 
united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had 
begun  to  produce  an  effect  eveu  on  the  most 
ignorant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay 
unnoticed  on  the  table  ;  and  the-  country  was 
j  saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with  which  the 
defeat  of  Landen  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however, 
were  not  so  absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One 
among  them,  William  Paterson,  was  an  ingen¬ 
ious,  though  not  always  a  judicious,  speculator. 
Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  been 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  what  character  he  had 
visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter  about 
which  his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends 
said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary  ;  his  ene¬ 
mies  that  he  had  been  a  bucaneer.  He  seems 
to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  in¬ 
vention,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  great 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  have  acquired 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

.This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in 
1691,  a  plan  of  a  national  bank;  and  his  plan 
was  favourably  received  both  by  statesmen  and 
by  merchants.  But  years  passed  away ;  and 
nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some 
new  mode  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the 
war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by 
the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Mon¬ 
tague  was  closely  allied  Michael  Godfrey,  the 
brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey 
whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen 
years  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  upright,  and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant 


Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Country  Gentlemen,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality.” 

t  Commons’  Journals,  Dec.  7,  1693.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
may  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  absurdity  of  this 
scheme.  I  therefore  transcribe  the  most  important  part 
of  the  petition.  “  In  consideration  of  the  freeholder* 
bringing  their  lands  into  this  bank,  for  a  fund  of  current 
credit,  to  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now 
proposed  that,  for  every  150Z.  per  annum,  secured  for  150 
years,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payments  of  100Z.  per 
annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions 
whatsoever,  every  such  freeholder  shall  receive  4000Z.  in 
the  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  2000Z.  more  put 
into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit;  and  there  may 
be  further  2000Z.  reserved  at  the  Parliament’s  disposal 

towards  the  carrying  on  this  present  war . The 

freeholder  is  never  to  quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate 
unless  the  yearly  reut  happens  to  be  in  arrear.” 

J  Commons’  Journals,  Fib.  5,  1693-4. 
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princes  of  London.  He  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  near  connection  with 
the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous 
Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear 
mind. 

By  these  two  d:stinguished  men  Paterson’s 
scheme  was  fathered.  Montague  undertook  to 
manage  the  House  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to 
manage  the  City.  An  approving  vote  was 
obtained  from  the  Committee  of"  Ways  and 
Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a 
bill,  which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new 
duty  on  tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons 
as  should  advance  money  towards  carrying  on 
the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest 
commercial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  q 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  borrowed  by  the  government 
on  what  was  then  considered  as  the  moderate 
interest  of  eight  per  cent.  In  order  to  induce 
capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly  on 
terms  so  favourable  to  the  public,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted 
from  trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  bullion  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a 
paper  war  broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between 
the  swearers  and  the  nonswearers,  or  as  that 
between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and  the 
New  East  India  Company.  The  projectors  who 
had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government  fell 
like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother. 
All  thegoldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl 
of  rage.  Some  discontented  tories  predicted 
ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable,  they 
said,  that  Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed 
together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions. 
There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at 
Genoa,  at  Amsterdam  and  at  Hamburg.  But 
who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or  a 
Bank  of  Spain  ?*  Some  discontented  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liber¬ 
ties.  Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  more  formidable  than  the  High  Com¬ 
mission,  than  the  Star  Chamber,  than  even  the 
fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tonnage  Bank, — such  was  the  nickname  then 
in  use  ; — and  the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the 
purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  Company.  This  last  considera¬ 
tion  was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed 
to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause 
was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which  in¬ 
hibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the 
Crown  without  authority  from  Parliament. 
Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum 
advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  King 
should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty 
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The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Commons  more  easily  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  adverse 
clamour.  In  truth,  the  Parliament  was  under 
duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and  could  iu  no 
other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  took  place 
when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  be  discovered :  but  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had 
reached  the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  had 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the 
moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
inteiest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  such  a  form.  Whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a  body 
which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine 
all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to 
suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences. 
It  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the  law  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  part  of  a 
law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown.  The  Jaco¬ 
bites  entertained  some  hope  that  the  session 
would  end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses, 
that  the  Tonnage  BilL  would  be  lost,  and  that 
William  would  enter  on  the  compaign  without 
money.  It  was  already  May,  according  to  the 
New  Style.  The  London  season  was  over;  and 
many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Garden 
and  Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields. 
But  summonses  were  sent  out.  There  was  a 
violent  rush  back  to  town.  The  benches  which 
had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  'Jhe 
sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and 
were  prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  committed  the 
contest  lasted  without  intermission  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  Godol- 
pbin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Roches¬ 
ter  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which 
related  to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about 
the  danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation 
which  might  soon  give  law  to  the  King  and  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  the  Peers 
seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole 
scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  en¬ 
rich  usurers  at  the  expense  of  th'e  nobility  and 
gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by  money  would 
rather  put  it  into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Caermarthen 
said  little  or  nothing  in  defence  of  what  was,  in 
truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and  enemies.  He 
owned  that  there  were  grave  objections  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided  for 
the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their 
Lordships  amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they 
engage  in  a  contest  of  which  the  end  must  be 
that  they  must  either  yield,  or  incur  the  grave 
responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel  without  a 
fleet  during  the  summer?  This  argument  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  forty-three  votes  to  thirty-one.  A 
few  hours  latei  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  f- 
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In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague’s  plan 
was  complete.  It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult 
to  raise  a  million  at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would 
now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions  at  four  per  cent. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  contributions  would 
drop  in  very  slowly ;  and  a  considerable  time 
had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  Act.  This 
indulgence  was  not  needed.  So  popular  was 
the  new  investment  that  on  the  day  oti  which 
the  books  were  opened  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  more  were  subscribed  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of 
ad  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum 
which  the  Corporation  was  bound  to  lend  to  the 
State  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the 
first  instalment  was  due.*  Somers  gladly  put 
the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter  framed  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  Parliament ; 
and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  house  of  the  Company  of  Grocers. 
There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secreta¬ 
ries  and  clerks  might  be  seen  labouring  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  one  spacious  hall.  The  persons 
employed  by  the  Bank  were  originally  only 
fifty-four.  They  are  now  nine  hundred.  The 
sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amounted  at  first  to 
only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  therefore  fairly  in¬ 
fer  that  the  incomes  of  commercial  clerks  are, 
on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third. f 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skil¬ 
lfully  availing  himself  of  the  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  country,  rendered  an  inestimable 
service  to  his  party.  During  several  genera¬ 
tions  the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically  a 
Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but 
necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly  stopped 
payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  interest 
on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  of  that  interest  James  would  not 
have  paid  one  farthing.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in 
one  of  his  most  iugenious  and  graceful  little  al¬ 
legories,  described  the  situation  of  the  great 
Company  through  which  the  immense  wealth  of 
Loudon  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw 
Public  Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers’  Hall, 
the  Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  full  "in  her  view.  Her  touch  turned 
every  thing  to  gold.  Behind  her  seat,  bags 
filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the  ceiling. 
On  her  right  and  ou  her  left  the  floor  was  hid¬ 
den  by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the 
door  flies  open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a 
sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  sword  which 
lie  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The  spell  by 
which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her  into 
treasure  is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like 
piicked  bladders  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are 
turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or  faggots  of  wood¬ 
en  tallies. I  The  truth  which  this  parable  was 
meant  to  convey  was  constantly  present  to  the 
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minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  Bank.  S<1  closely 
was  their  interest  bound  up  with  the  interest  of 
the  government  that  the  greater  the  public  dan¬ 
ger  the  more  ready  were  they  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  In  old  times,  when  the  Treasury  was 
empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and 
when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to 
make  up  a  sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds 
from  this  hosier,  and  two  hundred  pounds  from 
that  ironmonger.  $  Those  times  were  over.  The 
government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping  up 
supplies  from  numerous  petty  sources,  could 
now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  an  im¬ 
mense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources 
kept  constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the 
weight  of  the  Bank,  which  was  constantly  in 
the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced 
the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was  as  con 
stantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established 
the  Bank  of  England  had  received  the  royal  as¬ 
sent,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
King  with  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly  thanked 
the  Commons  for  their  liberality.  Montague 
was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  || 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consent¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  seals.  He  had  held  out  reso¬ 
lutely  from  November  to  March.  While  he  was 
trying  to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  his 
political  friends,  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited 
him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable 
of  human  beings.  Having  borne  a  great  part 
in  a  great  Revolution,  having  been  charged  with 
the  august  office  of  presenting  the  Crown  ol 
Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns  whom  the  Estates 
had  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival 
during  several  months,  in  the  Parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  having  seen  before  him  in  near 
prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of 
an  Earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had 
on  a  sudden  sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject 
penury.  His  fine  parts  still  remained;  and  ha 
was  therefore  used  by  the  Jacobites:  but, 
though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted  and 
starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from 
England  to  France  and  from  France  back  to 
England,  without  finding  a  resting  place  in 
either  country.  Sometimes  he  waited  in  the 
ante  chamber  at  Saint  Germains,  where  the 
priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where 
even  the  Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  an¬ 
other  in  whispers  against  the  old  Republican. 
Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of  London, 
imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he  heard 
on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ, 
or  that  of  a  King’s  messenger  wit  a  warrant. 
He  now  obtained  access  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jaeo- 
bite.  Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  put  his  estate  and  his  neck  in  the  power  of  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  perfi¬ 
dious,  returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through 
|  some  channel  which  is  not  known  to  us,  William 
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obtained  full  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  on 
this  occasion.  He  sent  fur  Shrewsbury,  and 
again  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself.  His  health, 
he  said,  was  bad.  “That,”  said  William,  “is 
not  your  only  reason.”  “  Ho,  Sir,”  said  Shrews¬ 
bury,  “it  is  not.”  And  he  began  to  speak  of 
public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the 
Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced. 
But  William  cut  him  short.  “  There  is  another 
reason  behind.  When  did  you  see  Montgomery 
last  ?  ”  Shrewsbury  was  thunder-struck.  The 
King  proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which 
Montgomery  had  said.  By  thi3  time  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had 
recollected  that,  in  the  conversation  which  had 
been  so  accurately  reported  to  the  government, 
he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason,  though 
he  had  heard  much.  “Sir,”  said  he,  “since 
Your  Majesty  has  been  so  correctly  informed, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  that  man’s  attempts  to  seduce  me  from 
my  allegiance.”  William  did  not  deny  this,  but 
intimated  that  such  secret  dealings  with  noted 
Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrewsbury 
could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals. 

“  That,”  he  said,  “  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I 
know  that  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  and  that, 
if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me 
faithfully.”  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party  ;  and  was 
immediately  rewarded  for  his  compliance  with 
a  dukedom  and  a  garter.* 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  \ 
There  were  now  two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State, 
a  Whig  Keeper  of 'the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pem¬ 
broke,  might  also  be  called  a  Whig ;  for  his 
mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of 
any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been  long 
enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose 
much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country 
gentlemen  who  had  once  listened  to  him  as  to 
an  oracle,  was  dismissed ;  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able  Whig, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  late  session.  |  The  only  Tories  who  still 
held  great  offices  in  the  executive  government 
were  the  Lord  President,  Caermarthen,  who, 
though  he  began  to  feel  that  power  was  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  desperately, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin, 
who  meddled  little  out  of  his  own  department, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department 
with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his 
favours  between  the  two  parties.  Though  the 
Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to  themselves  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained  their 
share  of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who 
had,  during  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great 
parliamentary  talents  in  favour  of  the  King’s 
policy,  was  created  Marquess  of  Normanby,  and 
uamed  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  but  was  never  con¬ 
sulted.  He  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  pen-  j 
sion  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caer- 
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marthen,  whom  the  late  changes  had  deeply 
mortified,  was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a 
signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  became 
Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken  him  ittle  more 
than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of 
a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  Earls 
were  at  the  same  time  created  Dukes,  Bedford 
and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity 
which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted. 
He  declared  that  he  preferred  his  Earldom  to  a 
Dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  f:i 
the  preference.  An  Earl  who  had  a  numerous 
family  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple  and 
another  to  a  counting  house  in  the  city.  But 
the  sons  of  a  Duke  were  all  lords  ;  and  a  lord 
could  not  make  his  bread  either  at  the  bar  or 
on  Change.  The  old  man’s  objections,  however, 
were  overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of 
Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been 
closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  mar¬ 
riage,  by  common  opinions,  common  sufferings 
and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
day  the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power 
j  of  the  Crown  to  confer,  j; 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations 
announced  also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for 
the  Continent.  He  had,  before  his  departure, 
consulted  with  his  ministers  about  the  means 
of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval  operations 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had  been 
\  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  But  Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of 
Marshal  Noailles  would  be  able  to  take  Barce¬ 
lona,  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to 
compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  Accordingly, 
Tourville’s  squadron,  consisting  of  fifty  three 
men-of-war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
ter  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  determined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  with  the  greater  part  of  the  com¬ 
bined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland.  A  squad¬ 
ron  was  to  remain  in  the  British  seas  under  tho 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash 
was  to  embark  on  board  of  this  squadron  with 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  to  attack  Brest, 
which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  absence 
of  Tourville  and  his  fifty-three  vessels,  be  an 
easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  for  an  expedition,  in  which  the  land 
forces  were  to  bear  a  part,  could  not  be  kept  a 
secret.  There  was  much  speculation  at  the 
Rose  and  at  Garraway’s  touching  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe, 
some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of 
Rochefort.  Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began 
to  move  westward,  believed  that  it  was  bound 
for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed  that  Brest  would 
|  be  the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only  guessed 
'  this :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than 
most  of  the  seerets  of  that  age.$  Russell,  till 


to  William,  May  11-21 ;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  May  22, 
(June  1);  L'Hermitnge,  April  27,  (May  7.) 

j)  L’Xlermitage,  May  15-25.  After  mentioning  tho 
various  reports,  he  says,  “  De  tous  ces  divers  projets  qu’ow 
s'imagine  aucum  n’est  venu  it  la  cognoissance  ilu  nuhlio.* 
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he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in 
assiring  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he  knew 
nothing.  His  discretion  was  proof  even  against 
all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough, 
however,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence.  To 
those  sources  he  applied  himself ;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan 
of  the  government.  He  instantly  wrote  to 
James.  He  had,  he  said,  but  that  moment  as¬ 
certained  that  twelve  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to  embark, 
under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose 
if  destroying  the  harbour  of  Brest  and  the 
shipping  which  lay  there.  “  This,”  he  added, 
“  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But 
no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me 
from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  service.”  He  then  proceeded  to  caution 
James  against  Russell.  “  I  endeavoured  to  learn 
this  some  time  ago  from  him  :  but  he  always 
denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This 
gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man’s  intentions.” 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to 
James  was  communicated  by  James  to  the 
French  government.  That  government  took 
its  measures  with  characteristic  promptitude. 
Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for,  when 
Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete : 
and,  if  the  wind  had  been  favourable  to  the 
English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition  might 
have  been  attained  without  a  struggle.  But 
adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel 
during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the  de¬ 
fences  in  order;  and,  under  his  skilful  direction, 
batteries  were  planted  which  commanded  every 
spot  where  it  seemed  likely  that  an  invader 
would  land.  Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying 
many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the  harbour, 
and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived,  all 
was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet 
was  on  the  Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west 
of  Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell  and  Berke¬ 
ley  parted  company.  Russell  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley’s  squadron, 
with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Britany,  and  anchored  just  without  Camaret 
Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret 
Bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  state  of  the  coast.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  undertook  to  enter 
the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric 
young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  uncon¬ 
querable.  He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  and  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  re¬ 
nowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  ship-building,  and 
more  than  once  already  mentioned  in  this  his¬ 
tory.  Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  Irish  peerage,  offerered  to  accompany 
Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohun,  who,  desirous,  it 
may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honourable  exploits 


the  stain  which  a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl 
had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the 
troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the 
party.  The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay  with 
its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but  not 
without  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthen 
reported  that  the  defences,  of  which  however 
he  had  seen  only  a  small  part,  were  formidable. 
But  Berkeley  and  Talmash  suspected  that  he 
overrated  the  danger.  They  were  not  aware 
that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  that  an  army  had  been  collected  to 
oppose  them,  and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in 
the  world  had  been  employed  to  fortify  the 
coast  against  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily  be  put  on 
shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
ships.  On  the  following  morning,  Caermarthen 
was  ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight  vessels 
and  to  batter  the  French  works  Talmash  was 
to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of 
of  soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  even  more  perilous  than  it  had 
on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  bo.  Batteries 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the 
ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks 
were  soon  cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and 
horse  were  discernible  ;  and,  by  their  uniforms, 
they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops.  The  young 
Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haste  to 
warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French 
were  not  prepared  tc  repel  an  attack  that  he 
disregarded  all  cautions  and  would  not  even 
trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  that  the  force 
which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was 
a  mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been 
brought  together  in  haste  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Confident  that  these  mock  sol¬ 
diers  would  run  like  sheep  before  real  soldiers, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  beach.  He 
was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed 
down  his  troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on 
shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry 
ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  a  cannon  ball,  and  was  carried  back  to 
his  skiff.  II is  men  re-embarked  in  confusion. 
Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sea¬ 
men  and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen. 
During  many  days  the  waves  continued  to 
throw  up  pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the 
beach  of  Britany.  The  battery  from  which 
Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called,  to  this 
day,  the  Englishman’s  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch  ; 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin. 
He  was  for  going  straight  into  the  harbour  of 
Brest  and  bombarding  the  town.  But  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that 
his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind, 
was  wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The 
armament  returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Tal¬ 
mash  died,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  that 
he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery. 
The  public  grief  and  indignation  wTere  loudly 
expressed.  The  nation  remembered  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave  his 
rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execrated 


This  is  important:  for  it  has  oft™  been  said,  in  excuse  for 
Marlborough,  that  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of 
Baint  Germains  only  what  was  the  talk  of  ail  the  cofiee- 


houses,  and  must  have  been  known  without  his  instru¬ 
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the  unknown  traitors  trliose  machinations  had 
been  fatal  to  him.  There  were  many  conjec¬ 
tures  and  many  rumours.  Some  sturdy  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  misled  by  national  prejudice,  swore 
that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  he  kept  a 
secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees 
were  in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous 
Whigs,  misled  by  party  spirit,  muttered  that 
the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  would  never  want 
good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained 
in  the  Cabinet  Council  The  real  criminal  was 
not  named  ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to  the 
world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest 
of  all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.* 
Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a 
Jacobite  than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered 
this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  the  Jaco¬ 
bite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
to  serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  ob¬ 
ject,  and  flint  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object. 
Ilis  primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into 
the  service  of  the  existing  government,  and  to 
regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucra¬ 
tive  places  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed, 
more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew  that  the 
country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  see  the  English  army  commanded  by 
foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen  only  had 
shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts, 
himself  and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  de¬ 
feated  and  disgraced,  William  would  scarcely 
have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Tal¬ 
mash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that 
the  King  ought  to  receive  into  his  favour  the 
accomplished  Captain  who  had  done  such  good 
service  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork  and  at  Kinsale. 
Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marl¬ 
borough  was  an  eminently  brave,  skilful  and 
successful  officer :  but  very  few  persons  knew 
that  he  had,  while  commanding  William’s  troops, 
while  sitting  in  William’s  council,  while  waiting 
in  William’s  bedchamber,  formed  a  most  artful 
and  dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  throne ;  and  still  fewer  suspected  the 
real  author  of  the  recent  calamity,  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect  therefore  of  the 
foulest  of  all  treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor 
in  public  estimation.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to 
himself  at  this  conjuncture.  While  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  this  disaSter 
of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families 
were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the 
brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he 
repaired  to  Whitehall;  and  there,  doubtless 
willi  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  that  suavity, 
under  which  lay,  hidden  from  all  common  ob¬ 
servers,  a  soared  conscience  and  a  remorseless 
heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might, 
in  this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his 
gword  to  their  Majesties.  Shrewsbury  was 
very  desirous  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted: 
but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  William,  who 
was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the 

*  London  Gaieite.  June  14,  IS,  1094  ;  Paris  Gazette,  June 
16,  (July  liurchett;  Journal  of  Lord  Caermarthen; 
Bad.ui  ,'une  10-25;  L' Hermitage,  June  16-25,  19-29. 
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present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Talmash  the 
King  expressed  himself  with  generous  tender¬ 
ness.  “  The  poor  fellow’s  fate,”  he  wrote, 
“  has  affected  me  much.  I  do  not  indeed  think 
that  ho  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  that  impelled  him 
to  attempt  impossibilities.”! 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  soon  sailed  again  for  the  const  of  France, 
bu t  achieved  only  exploits  worse  than  inglori¬ 
ous.  An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
pier  at  Dunkirk,  Some  towns  inhabited  by 
quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bombarded. 
In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing: 
a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes;  j.tid 
shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed 
thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the 
Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  coward¬ 
ice  and  barbarity  of  making  war  on  an  unwar¬ 
like  population.  The  English  government 
vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  thrice  wasted  Palatinate;  and, 
as  against  Lewis,  the  vindication  was  complete. 
But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity 
and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  winch 
an  absolute  Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had 
I  committed  in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and 
labourers,  on  women  and  children,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Palatinate  existed,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell’s  fleet  was  rendering  good 
service  to  the  common  cause.  Adverse  winds 
had  impeded  his  progress  through  the  Straits  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  Cartbagena  till  the 
middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the 
Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar.  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Catalonia  ;  and,  on  the  day  on  which  this 
victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined 
the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
Palamos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was 
taken  by  storm.  Gerona  capitulated  after  a 
faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in  all 
probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French 
Admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La 
Hogue  was  approaching.  They  instantly  quit¬ 
ted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never  thought 
themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm 
gratitude  for  this  seasonable  assistance,  and 
presented  to  the  English  Admiral  a  jewel  which 
was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards 
of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to 
a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that  censti- 
tutes  the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor 
indeed.  Her  treasury  was  empty  :  her  arsenals 
were  unfurnished :  her  ships  were  so  rotten  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged  and 
starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled 
there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
Russell  underwent  those  trials  which  no  Eng¬ 
lish  commander  whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to 

t  Shrewsbury  to  William  June  16-26.1694.  William 
to  Shrewsbury,  July  1;  Shrewsbury  to  William,  June  23, 
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co-operate  with  Spaniards  has  escaped.  The 
Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did 
nothing,  and  expected  every  thing.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the  fleet 
at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that  there  were 
not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions  suffi¬ 
cient  to  victual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single 
week.  Yet  His  Excellency  thought  himself  en¬ 
titled  to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent 
an  army  as  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the 
heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the 
fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the 
French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon. 

Russell  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
look  well  to  their  dockyards,  and  to  try  To 
have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron 
which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float ;  but  he 
could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single 
ship.  He  could  with  difficulty  obtain,  on  hard 
conditions,  permission  to  send  a  few  of  his  sick 
men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecility 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has 
generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies 
than  to  its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well. 
It  is  hut  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time 
at  which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
naval  administration.  Though  he  lay  with  his 
fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable  shore, 
and  at  a  great  distance  from  England,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better 
food  and  drink  than  they  had  ever  had  before; 
comforts  which  Spain  did  Dot  afford  were  sup¬ 
plied  from  home;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not 
greater  than  when,  in  Torrington’s  time,  the 
sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and 
nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of 
France  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year,  Russell 
received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In  October 
he  sailed  to  that  port ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity 
unintelligible  to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who 
calmly  suffered  the  miserable  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war 
during  this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Pied¬ 
mont  and  on  the  Rhine  the  most  important  events 
of  the  campaign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  pre¬ 
datory  incursions.  Lewis  remained  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to 
represent  him  in  the  Netherlands;  but  the 
Dauphin  was  placed  wider  the  tutelage  of 
Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive 
pupil.  During  several  months  the  hostile 
armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made 
one  bold  push  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  French  territory  ;  but  Luxem¬ 
burg,  by  a  forced  march,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military 
art,  frustrated  the  design.  William  on  the 
other  hand  succeeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a 
fortress  of  the  third  rank.  No  battle  was 
fought:  no  important  town  was  besieged;  bilt 


the  confederates  were  satisfied  with  their  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every  one 
hud  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In 
lb'90  Waldeck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus. 
In  1091  Mons  had  falleu.  In  1692  Namur  had 
been  taken  in  sight  of  the  allied  army;  and. 
this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed  by 
the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693  the  battle  of 
Landen  had  been  lost ;  and  Charleroy  had 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  At  length,  in  1694, 
the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  The  French  arms 
had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been  gained 
by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much ;  but  the 
smallest  gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a 
long  run  of  evil  fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disaster  in  Cameret  Bay, 
the  war  was  on  the  whole  proceeding  satisfac¬ 
torily  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  some  parts 
of  the  internal  administration  excited,  duriDg 
this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found 
their  situation  much  more  unpleasant  than  be¬ 
fore.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent  and  too 
,fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble*. 
Nottingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister: 
but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  subject 
of  William  and  Mary  could  be:  he  loved  and 
esteemed  many  of  the  nonjurors;  and,  though 
he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe  when 
nothing  but  severity  could  save  the  State,  he 
was  not  extreme  to  nrark  the  transgressions  of 
his  old  friends ;  nor  did  he  encourage  tale¬ 
bearers  to  come  to  Whitehall  with  reports  of 
conspiracies.  But  Trenchard.  was  both  an 
active  public  servant  and  an  earnest  Whig. 
Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined  to  lenity, 
he  would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by  those 
who  surrounded  him.  He  had  constantly  at  his 
side  Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to 
whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  of  all  sports.  The  cry  of  the  male- 
contents  was  that  Nottingham  had  kept  his 
bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard 
had  let  them  slip.  Every  honest  gentleman 
who  loved  the  Church  and  hated  the  Dutch 
went  in  danger  of  his  life.  There  was  a  con¬ 
stant  bustle  at  the  Secretary’s  Office,  a  constant 
stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of  messen¬ 
gers  with  warrants  going  out.  It  was  said  too, 
that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn, 
that  they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they 
did  not  specify  the  crime,  and  yet  that,  under 
tue>  authority  of  such  instruments  as  these, 
houses  were  entered,  desks  and  cabinets 
searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away,  and 
men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  gaol 
among  felons.  |  The  minister  and  his  agents 
answered  that  Westminster  Ilall  was  open; 
that,  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  imprisoned, 
he  had  only  to  bring  his  action  ;  that  juries 
were  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
person  who  pretended  to  have  been  oppressed 
by  cruel  and  griping  men  in  power,  and  that, 
as  none  of  the  prisoners  wbos'e  wrongs  were  so 
pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to 
this  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  re¬ 
dress,  it  might  fairly  be  inferred  that  nothing 
had  been  done  which  could  not  be  justified. 
The  clamour  of  the  malecontents  however  mad§ 


*  This  account  of  Russell’s  expedition  to  the  Mediterra- 
Dean  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  Burchett 
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a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind ; 
and  at  length,  a  transaction  in  which  Trench- 
ard  was  more  unlucky  than  culpable,  brought 
on  him  and  on  the  government  with  which  he 
was  connected  much  temporary  obloquy. 

Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office 
was  an  Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more 
than  one  name  and  had  rofessed  more  than 
one  religion.  He  now  called  himself  Taaffe. 
He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nun¬ 
cio,  but  had  since  the  Revolution  turned  Pro¬ 
testant,  had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  discovering  the  con¬ 
cealed  property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Benedic¬ 
tines  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been 
quartered  in  London.  The  ministers  despised 
him  :  but  they  trusted  him.  They  thought  that 
he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which 
he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
orders,  cut  himself  off  from  all  retreat,  and 
that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect 
from  King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King 
William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named 
Lunt,  who  had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  re¬ 
peatedly  employed  among  the  discontented  gentry 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  who  had  been 
privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrection  which  had 
been  disconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in 
1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of 
legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling, 
and  was,  without  much  difficulty,  induced  by 
Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  The  pair  went  to 
Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  story,  mentioned  the 
names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires 
to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried  com¬ 
missions  from  Saint  Germains,  and  of  others,  who 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of 
high  treason :  but  he  produced  another  witness 
whose  evidence  seemed  to  make  the  case  com¬ 
plete.  The  narrative  was  plausible  and  cohe¬ 
rent  ;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been  em¬ 
bellished  by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  in  substance  true.f  Messengers  and 
search  warrants  were  sent  down  to  Lancashire. 
Aaron  Smith  himself  went  thither;  and  Taaffe 
went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by 
some  of  the  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  \\  illiam. 
Some  of  the  accused  persons  had  fled ;  and  others 
had  buried  their  sabres  and  muskets  and  burned 
their  papers.  Nevertheless,  discoveries  were 
made  which  confirmed  Luut’s  depositions.  Be¬ 
hind  the  wainscot  of  the  old  mansion  of  one  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  family  was  discovered  a  commis¬ 
sion  signed  by  James.  Another  house,  of  which 
the  master  had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched, 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife 
and  his  servants  that  no  arms  were  concealed 
there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  was  protesting  on  her  honour  that  her 
husband  was  falsely  accused,  the  messengers  ob¬ 
served  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not 
seem  to  be  firmly  fixed.  It  was  removed,  and  a 
heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by  horse  sol¬ 

*  liurnet.  ii.  HI,  143;  aud  Onslow’s  note;  Kingston's 
True  History,  1697. 
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diers  tumbled  out.  In  one  of  the  garrets  were 
found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for 
troopers,  as  many  breast-plates,  and  sixty  cavalry 
swords.  Trenchard  aud  Aaron  Smith  thought 
the  case  complete ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
those  culprits  who  had  been  apprehended  should 
be  tried  by  a  special  commission.! 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recom¬ 
pensed  for  his  services :  but  he  found  a  cold  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Treasury.  He  had  gone  down  to 
Lancashire  chiefly  in  order  that  he  might,  under 
the  protection  of  a  search  warrant,  pilfer 
trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret  drawers. 
His  slight  of  hand  however,  had  not  altogether 
escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions.  They 
discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  com¬ 
munion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  pri¬ 
vate  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking. 
When  therefore  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was 
dismissed,  not  merely  with  a  refusal,  but  with 
a  stern  reprimand.  He  went  away  mad  with 
greediness  and  spite.  There  was  yet  one  way 
in  which  he  might  obtain  both  money  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  that  way  he  took.  Ho  made  over¬ 
tures  to  the.  friends  of  the  prisoners.  He  and 
,he  alone  could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could 
save  the  accused  from  the  gallows,  could  cover 
the  accusers  with  infamy,  could  drive  from  office 
the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor  who  were  the 
dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James.  Loath¬ 
some  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer 
was  not  to  be  slighted,  lie  received  a  sum  in 
hand :  he  was  assured  that  a  comfortable  an¬ 
nuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on  him  when  the 
business  was  done  ;  and  he  was  sent  down  into 
the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against 
the  day  of  trial. $ 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which 
the  Lancashire  plot  was  classed  with  Oates’s 
plot,  with  Daiigerfieid’s  plot,  with  Fuller’s 
plot,  with  Young’s  plot,  with  Whitney’s  plot, 
were  circulated  all  over  tLo  kingdom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the 
jury.  Of  these  pamphlets,  the  longest,  the 
ablest,  aud  the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Fergu¬ 
son  may  have  furnished  some  of  the  materials, 
aud  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript  to  the 
press.  But  many  passages  are  written  with  an 
art  and  a  vigour  which  assuredly  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evi¬ 
dence  may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of 
this  remarkable  tract,  they  can  discern  the 
last  gleam  of  the  malignant  gf^uius  of  Montgo¬ 
mery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Letter,  he  sank,  unhonoured  aud  unla- 
mented,  iuto  the  grave.  || 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  ex¬ 
cept  the  London  Gazette.  But  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  newsletter  had  become  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  political  engine  than  it  had  previously 
been.  The  newsletters  of  one  writer  named 
Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript. 
He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  aud  a  High  Church¬ 
man,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the 
fox-hunting  lords  of  manors,  all  ..over  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  an  oracle.  He  had  already  been  twice 
in  prison :  but  his  gains  had  more  than  com- 

J  Kingston.  For  the  fact  that  a  bribe  was  given  to 
Taaffe,  Kingston  cites  the  evidence  taken  on  oath  by  the 
Lords. 
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pensated  for  his  sufferings,  and  he  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned 
the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowl¬ 
ing  pieces,  that  the  saddles  were  meant  only 
for  hunting,  and  that  the  swords  were  rusty 
reliques  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston  Moor.*  The 
effect  produced  by  all  this  invective  and  sar¬ 
casm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been 
great.  Even  at  the  Dutch  embassy,  where  as- 
s  redly  there  was  no  leaning  towards  Jacobit- 
ism,  there  was  a  strong  impression  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial. 
In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sen¬ 
timents  were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred 
of  the  prosecutors.  The  government  however 
persevered.  In  October,  four  Judges  went 
down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  town  is  made  up  of  persons  born  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  and  consequently 
has  no  especial  sympathy  with  the  landowners, 
the  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  But  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lan¬ 
cashire  man.  His  politics  were  those  of  his 
county.  For  the  old  Cavalier  families  of  his 
county  he  felt  a  great  respect ;  and  he  was  fu¬ 
rious  when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a 
knot  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  London. 
Multitudes  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  filled  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw 
with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of  drawn 
swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded 
the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith’s  arrangements  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.  The  chief 
counsel  for  the  Crown  was  Sir  William  Williams, 
who,  though  now  well  stricken  in  years  and 
possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practise.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade 
over  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that  day  on  which  he  had  stood  up  in 
Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and  hooting, 
to  defend  the  dispensing  power  aud  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  kept  him  back  from  honour.  He  was 
an  angry  and  disappointed  man.  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  incur  unpopularity  in  the 
cause  of  a  government  to  which  he  owed 
nothing,  and  from  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down 
to  us;  but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and 
a  Jacobite  narrative. •)•  It  seems  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  who  were  first  arraigned  did  not  sever  in 
their  challenges,  and  were  consequently  tried 
together.  Williams  examined  or  rather  cross- 
examined  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity 
which  confused  them.  The  crowd  which  filled 
the  court  laughed  and  clamoured.  Lunt  in 
particular  became  completely  bewildered,  mis¬ 
took  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not  recover 
himselt  till  the  Judges  took  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  counsel  tor  the  Crown.  For  some 
otf  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence 
was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  quite  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man 
of  abandoned  character.  The  result  however 
seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  pro¬ 


*  As  to  Dyer’s  newsletter,  see  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary 
for  June  eiel  August,  1694.  and  September.  1694.  * 

f  The  Whig  narrative  is  Kingston’s  ;  the  Jacobite  narra¬ 
tive,  by  an  anonym  ius  author,  lias  lately  been  printed  by 


secutors,  Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He  swore 
with  unblushing  forehead  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his 
brief;  and,  in  truth,  a  more  honest  advocate 
might  well  have  done  the  same.  The  prisoners 
who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly  acquitted : 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set  at 
liberty  :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
pelted  out  of  Manchester :  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  narrowly  escaped  with  life ;  and  tjie 
Judges  took  their  departure  amidst  hisses  and 
execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Man¬ 
chester  William  returned  to  England.  On  the 
twelfth  of  November,  only  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  met. 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events 
of  the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  allies :  the 
French  armies  had  made  no  progress :  the 
French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show  them¬ 
selves  :  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war;  and  the  war  could  not  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  without  large  supplies. 
William  then  reminded  the  Commons  that  the 
Act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about 
to  expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would 
be  renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for 
some  reason  which  no  writer  has  explained, 
adjourned  for  a  week.  Before  they  met  again, 
an  event  took  place  which  caused  great  sorrow 
at  the  palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill  while  attending  public  worship  in  the 
chapel  of  Whitehall.  Prompt  remedies  might 
perhaps  have  saved  him :  but  he  would  not 
interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service 
was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  roach  of 
medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless :  but  his 
friends  long  remembered  with  pleasure  a  few 
broken  ejaculations  which  showed  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near 
Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his 
immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached 
there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His 
eloquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of  the 
City  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  aud  from  the  lordly  mansions  of 
Saint  James’s  and  Soho.  A  considerable  part 
of  his  congregation  had  generally  consisted  of 
young  clergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the  art  of 
preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universally 
considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this 
church  his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a 
1  mourning  population.  The  hearse  was  followed 
by  an  endless  train  of  splendid  equipages  from 
Lambeth  through  Southwark  and  over  London 
Bridge.  Burnet  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so 
many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tear3, 
while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole 
auditory.  The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her 

the  Chethiim  Society.  See  also  a  Letter  out  of  Lancashire 
to  a  Friend  iu  Loudon,  giving  some  account  of  the  latt 
I  Trials,  1694. 
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favourite  instructor  without  weeping.  Even 
William  was  visibly  moved.  “I  have  lost,”  he 
said,  “the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the 
best  man  that  I  ever  knew.”  The  only  English¬ 
man  who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King 
wrote  to  Heinsius  is  Tillotsoh.  The  Archbishop 
had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William  granted  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety 
that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly  and 
without  stoppages  was  honourable  to  him. 
Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the  money,  with¬ 
out  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself, 
and  immediately  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotsou  had 
bequeathed  to  her  no  property,  except  a  great 
number  of  manuscript  sermons.  Such  was  his 
fame  among  his  contemporaries  that  those  ser¬ 
mons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched 
state  in  which  the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at 
least  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Such 
a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in  England 
for  any  copyright.  About  the  same  time  Dryden, 
whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith,  re¬ 
ceived  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  splendidly  remunerated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high 
place  which  Tillotson  had  left  vacant.  Mary 
gave  her  voice  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed  his 
claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever  ventured  to  press 
any  thing.  In  abilities  and  attainments  he  had 
few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though 
he  would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a 
Low  Churchman  by  Jane  and  South,  he  was 
too  high  a  Churchman  for  William  ;  and  Tenison 
was  appointed.  The  new  primate  was  not  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  learning  : 
but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and 
oenevolent :  he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a 
large  parish  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  dio¬ 
cese  :  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  with 
his  name  ;  and  it  plight  well  be  thought  that  a 
man  of  plain  sense,  moderation  and  integrity, 
was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task 
of  quieting  a  discontented  and  distracted  church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon 
business.  They  cheerfully  voted  about  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy.  The  land  tax 
for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound:  the  Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a 
term  of  five  years ;  and  a  fund  was  established 
on  which  the  government  was  authorised  to 
borrow  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Manchester  trials.  If  the  malecon- 
tents  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they  had 
already  gained.  Their  friends  had  been  set 
free.  The  prosecutors  had  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multi¬ 
tude.  The  character  of  the  government  had 
been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were 
accused,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in 
earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  of  having  hired 
a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 


honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  politicians* 
who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations, 
owned  that  Trenchard  ought  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young,  and  to 
have  been  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches 
as  Taafle  and  Lunt.  The  unfortunate  Secre¬ 
tary’s  health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  dying ;  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great  victory ; 
but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they 
turned  it  into  a  defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with 
his  usual  vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indig¬ 
nities  to  which  innocent  and  honourable  men, 
highly  descended  and  highly  esteemed,  had 
been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wretches 
who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then 
the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew 
that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case, 
and  might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said, 
had  been  tried :  a  jury  had  pronounced  :  the 
verdict  was  definitive  :  and  it  would  be  mon¬ 
strous  to  give  the  false  witnesses  who  had  been 
stoned  out  of  Manchester  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
peating  their  lesson.  To  this  argument  the 
answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was  definitive 
as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected 
the  prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in 
their  turn  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow, 
because  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been 
found,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of 
1  treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  So¬ 
licitor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  un¬ 
fairness  or  even  of  rashness.  The  House,  by 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hundred 
and  two  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  at¬ 
tend.  Several  days  were  passed  in  examination 
and  cross-examination  ;  and  sometimes  the  sit¬ 
tings  extended  far  into  the  night.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  acquitted  had  been  concerned  in 
treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would  now 
have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle  :  but  the 
Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego  their  advan¬ 
tage.  It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  proceedings  before  the 
Special  Commission  ;  and  this  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  without  a  division.  The  opposition  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves 
but  these  words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  votes  to  one  hundred  and  nine  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  thirty 
three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been 
a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  mean¬ 
while  been  deliberating  on  the  same  subject, 
and  had'  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  They 
sent  Taafle  to  prison  for  prevarication  ;  and 
they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The 
public,  however,  continued  to  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at  Manchester 
had  been  unjustifiably  persecuted,  till  a  Jaco¬ 
bite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to 
the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a 
violent  revulsion  of  feeling. f 


*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached 
by  Burnet :  William  to  Heinsius,  Nov.  23,  (Dec.  3,)  1691. 
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Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  discussed  in  preceding  years,  and  two 
of  which  had  been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  had  been  again  brought  in ;  the 
Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  he  Lords.  It 
was  thrice  read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was 
not  passed.  At  the  very  lastmoment  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-two.  Howe  and  Harley  were 
the  tellers  for  the  minority.1* *' 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases 
of  Treason  went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their 
Lordships  again  added  to  it  the  clause  which 
had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Commons 
again  refused  to  grant  any  new  privilege  o  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again 
held:  reasons  were  again  exchanged:  both 
Houses  were  again  obstinate ;  and  the  bill  was 
again  lost.f 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It 
was  brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
and  weut  easily  and  rapidly  through  both 
Houses.  The  only  question  about  which  there 
was  any  serious  contention  was,  bow  long  the 
existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinue.  After  several  sharp  debates  November 
in  the  year  1696  was  fixed  as  the  extreme  term. 
The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial  Bill  pro¬ 
ceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal 
assent.  William  came  in  state  on  that  day  to 
Westminster.  The  attendance  of  members  of 
both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  read  the  words,  “A  Bill  for  the  frequent 
Calling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments,”  the  anx¬ 
iety  was  great.  When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  answer,  “  Le  roy  et  la  royne  le  veu- 
leut,”  a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exul¬ 
tation  rose  from  the  benches  and  the  bar.J 
William  had  resolved  many  months  before  not 
to  refuse  his  assent  a  second  time  to  so  popular 
a  law.  \  There  were  some  however  who  thought 
that  he  would  not  have  made  so  great  a  con¬ 
cession  if  Le  had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself. 
It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agi¬ 
tated  and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced 
that  he  would  dine  in  public  at  Whitehall.  But 
he  disappointed  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude 
which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the  Court, 
and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.  f| 

lie  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His 
wife  bad,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poor¬ 
ly  ;  and  on  tho  preceding  evening  grave 
symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Milling¬ 
ton,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Rad- 
cliffe,  who,  with  coarse  manners  and  little  book 
learning,  had  raised  himself  to  the  first  practice 
in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnos¬ 
tics,  uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small 
pox.  That  disease,  over  which  science  has 
since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and  bene- 
ficient  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of 
all  the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the 


that  we  have  of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L'llerini- 
tage. 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Feb  20,  1694-5.  As  this  bill 
never  reached  the  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  their 
archives.  I  have  therefore  no  means  of  discovering  whe¬ 
ther  it  differed  iu  any  respect  from  the  bill  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

t  the  history  of  this  hill  may  he  read  in  the  Journals  of 


plague  had  been  far  more  rapid:  but  the  plague 
had  visited  our  shores  cnlyonce  or  twice  within 
living  memory.;  And  the  small  pox  was  always 
present,  filling  the  church-yards  with  corpses, 
tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom  it 
had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose 
lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power, 
turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the 
mother  shuddered,  and  making  eyes  and  cheeks 
of  the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to  the 
lover.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1694,  this 
pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe.  At 
length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and 
reached  the  young  and  blooming  Queen.  She 
received  the  intimation  of  her  danger  with  true 
greatness  of  soul.  She  gave  orders  that  every 
lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  every  maid  of  honour, 
nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the 
small-pox,  should  instantly  leave  Kensington 
House.  She  locked  herself  up  during  a  short 
time  in  her  clo-set,  burned  some  papers,  arranged 
others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians 
contradicted  each  other  and  themselves  in  a 
way  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  state  of 
medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was 
measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever:  it  was  spotted 
fever  Fit  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some 
symptoms,  which  in  truth  showed  that  the  case 
was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed  as  indications 
of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt  waa 
over.  Radclifl'e's  opinion  proved  to  be  right. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Queen  was  sinking  under 
small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

At  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day 
near  her  bedside.  The  little  couch  on -which 
he  slept  when  be  was  in  camp  was  spread  for 
him  in  the  antechamber  :  but  he  scarcely  lay 
down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery,  the  Dutch 
Envoy’  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest 
heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man 
whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of 
old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Landen, 
and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night  among 
the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the 
banks  of  Goree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the 
tears  running  unchecked  down  that  face,  of 
which  the  stern  composure  had  seldom  been 
disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat. 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance. 
The  King  drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to 
an  agony  of  grief.  “  There  is  no  hope,”  he 
cried.  “I  was  the  happiest  man  on  earth; 
and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had  no 
fault ;  none :  you  knew  her  well :  but  you 
could  not  know,  nobody  but  my’self  could  know, 
her  goodness.”  Tenison  undertook  to  tell  her 
that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid  that  such 
a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitate 
her  violently,  and  began  with  much  manage¬ 
ment.  But  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and 
with  that  gentle  womanly  courage  which  so 
often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted 
herself  to  the  will  of  God.  She  called  for  a 
small  cabinet  in  which  her  most  important 


the  Houses.  Tho  contest,  not  a  very  vehement  one,  lasted 
till  tho  20th  of  April. 

f  “  The  Commons.”  says  Narcissus  Luttrell,  “  gave  a 
great  hum.”  “  Le  murmure  qui  est  la  marque  d’applau 
dissement  fut  si  grand  qu’on  peut  dire  qu’il  estoit  univer< 
sel.” — L'llermitage,  Dec.  25,  (Jan.  4.) 

L'Hermitage  says  this  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  20-30. 
Burnet,  ii.  137 ;  Van  Citters,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  4. 
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papers  were  locked"  up,  gave  orders  that,  as 
Boon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  King,  and  then  dismissed 
worldly  cares  from  her  mind.  She  received 
the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part  of 
the  office  with  unimpaired  memory  and 
intelligence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice. 
She  observed  that  Tenison  had  been  long 
standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that  sweet 
courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered 
out  ner  commands  that  he  would  sit  down, 
and  repeated  them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she 
had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank  rapidly, 
and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice 
she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom 
she  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely:  but  she 
was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of 
fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who 
were  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  room,  were 
apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues, 
ventured  to  assume  the  friendly  guardianship 
of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand  in 
need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Queen  ex¬ 
pired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensible, 
from  the  sick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the 
physicians  had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless, 
the  Princess  who  was  then  in  very  delicate 
health,  had  sent  a  kind  message ;  and  Mary 
had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess 
had  then  proposed  to  come  herself:  but  Wil¬ 
liam  had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the 
offer.  The  excitement  of  an  interview,  he  said, 
would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters.  If  a 
favourable  turn  took  place,  Her  Royal  Iligh- 
r.ess  should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington. 
A  few  hours  later  all  was  over.* 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general. 
For  Mary’s  blameless  life,  her  large  charities 
find  her  winning  manners  had  conquered  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  When  the  Commons  next 
met  they  sate  for  a  time  in  profound  silence, 
At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an 
Address  of  Condolence  should  be  presented  to 
the  King ;  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without 
proceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch  envoy 
informed  the  States  General  that  many  of  the 
members  had  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The 
number  of  sad  faces  in  the  street  struck  every 
observer.  The  mourning  was  more  general 
than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second 
had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  the 
Queen’s  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
almost  every  parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and 
in  almost  every  great  meeting  of  nonconform¬ 
ists.  f 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the 
sorrow  of  William  and  the  memory  of  Mary. 
But  to  the  fiercer  zealots  of  the  party  neither 
the  house  of  mourning  nor  the  grave  was  sacred. 
At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir  John  Knight 
rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory.  J  It  has  often 
been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
a  nonjnring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
lamentation,  preached  on  the  text.  “  Go ;  see 


now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  lior  :  fir  she 
is  a  King’s  daughter.”  It  is  certain  that  some 
°(  the  ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave 
with  invectives.  Her  death,  they  said,  was 
evidently  a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had, 
f  out  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning] 
promised  length  of  days  to  children  who  should 
honour  their  parents;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had 
ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than 
James  by  Mary  and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gone, 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of 
beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity ;  and  Anne 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning.  Wag- 
statfe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had 
been  driven  from  his  palace  and  country  in 
Christmas  week.  Mary  had  died  in  Christmas 
week.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us,  we 
should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter’s 
complaint  in  December,  1694,  bore  an  exact 
analogy  to  the  turns  of  the  father’s  fortune  in 
December,  1688.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the 
father  ran  away  from  Rochester;  it  was  at 
midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was 
the  profundity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a 
writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest  chiefs.  $ 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
taliating.  They  triumphantly  related  that  a 
scrivener  in  the  Borough,  a  staunch  friend  of 
hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the  judgment 
which  had  overtaken  the  Queen,  had  himself 
fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.|| 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  sad¬ 
dest  and  most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever 
seen.  While  the  Queen’s  remains  lay  in  state 
at  Whitehall,  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 
crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The 
two  Houses  with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse, 
the  Lords  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  long  black  mantles.  No  preceding 
Sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the  grave 
by  a  Parliament:  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament 
had  always  expired  with  the  Sovereign.  A 
paper  had  indeed  been  circulated,  in  which  the 
logic  ef  a  small  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed 
to  prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  as 
soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry 
cavil  had  completely  failed.  It  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  in  the  Lower  House,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to  be  con¬ 
temptuously  overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy 
of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners 
of  England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  carried  by  great  nobles  before  the  corpso. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour,  Grey,  and  Stan¬ 
ley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and  gold 
were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  realm. 
The  day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony. 
The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few 
ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes 


*  Burnet,  ii.  133,  138  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Van 
Citt'-rs,  l>cc.  28,  (.Ton.  7,)  1694-5 ;  L’ Hermitage,  Dec.  25, 
(Jan.  1,)  Dec.  28,  (Jan.  7,)  Jan.  1-11 ;  Veriron.to  Lord  Lex¬ 
ington,  Dec.  21.  25,  28,  Jan.  1;  Tanison’s  Funeral  Sermon. 

f  Evelyn’s  Diary ;  Narcissus  LuttrclPs  Diary :  Com¬ 
mons’  Journals,  Doc.  28,  1694;  Shrewsbury  to  Lexington, 
or'  > bo  same  date:  Van  Citters  of  the  same  date;  L’Her- 
niitage,  Jan.  1-11. 1695.  Among  the  sermons  on  Mary’s 


death,  that  of  Sherlock,  preached  in  the  Temple  Church, 
and  those  of  Howe  and  Bates,  preached  to  great  Presby 
terian  congregations,  deserve  notice 
Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

Remarks  on  some  late  Sermons,  1695 ;  A  Defence  of  tks 
Archbishop’s  Sermon,  1695. 

|J  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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of  tho  funeral  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave, 
choir  and  transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innume¬ 
rable  waxlights,  Tho  body  was  deposited  under 
a  magnitioent  canopy  in  tho  centre  of  the  church 
while  the  Primate  preaclic  I.  Tho  earlier  part 
of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by  pedantic  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions :  but  towards  the  close  he 
told  what,  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with  a 
simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than 
the  most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole 
ceremony  tho  distant  booming  of  cannon  was 
heard  every  minute  from  tho  batteries  of  the 
Tower.  The  gentle  Queen  sleeps  among  her 
illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  ol’  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  tho  Seventh.* 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  che¬ 
rished  her  memory  was  soon  attested  by  a 
monument,  tho  most  superb  that  was  ever 
erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had  been 
so  much  her  own,  none  had  been  so  near  her 
heart,  as  that  of  converting  tho  palace  at 
Greenwich  into  a  retreat  for  seamen.  It.  had 
occurred  to  her  when  she  had  found  it.  difficult 
to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attendance  for 


*  L’lli'rmitapv,  March  1-11,  0-10, 1095;  Loudon  flniotto, 
Mwcli  T  ;  Tonleou's  Funeral  Sorruou  ;  Uvelvn's  Diary. 


the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  comeback 
to  England  wounded  after  tho  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  While  she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  tho  accomplishing  of  her  favour¬ 
ite  design,  lint  it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as 
her  husband  had  lost  her,  ho  began  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No 
time  was  lost.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren  ; 
and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum 
which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had,  provided 
for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  t lie 
Thames.  Whoevor  reads  the  inscription  which 
runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall  will  observe 
that.  William  claims  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the 
design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to  Mary 
alone.  Had  tho  King’s  life  been  prolonged  tiU 
the  works  were  completed,  a  statute  of  her  who 
was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution  would 
have  had  a  conspicuous  plaoo  in  that  court 
which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and  two  grace¬ 
ful  colonnades  to  tho  multitudes  who  are  per¬ 
petually  passing  up  and  down  the  imperial 
river.  llut.  that  part  of  the  plan  was  never 
carried  into  effect;  and  few  of  those  who  now 
gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of  tho 
good  Queen  Mary  of  tho  love  and  sorrow  ol 
William,  and  of  tho  greftt  victory  of  La  Hogue. 
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{AN  tho  Continent  the  news  of  Mary’s  death  i 
excited  various  emotions.  The  Huguenots, 
in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which  they  had  wan¬ 
dered,  bewailed  the  Elect  Lady,  who  had  re¬ 
trenched  ^rom  her  own  royal  state  in  order  to 
furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.*  In  the  United  Provinces,  where 
she  was  well  known  and  had  always  been  popu¬ 
lar,  she  was  tenderly  lamented.  Matthew  Prior, 
whose  parts  and  accomplishments  had  obtained 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  magnificent  Dorset, 
and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy  at 
the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldost  and  most 
passionless  of  nations  was  touched.  The  very 
marble,  ho  said,  wopt.j-  The  lamentations  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Leyden 
mid  Utrecht.  The  States  General  put  on  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  toll¬ 
ed  dolefully  day  after  day.  J  James,  meanwhile, 
strictly  prohibited  all  mourning  at  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  issue  a  simi¬ 
lar  prohibition  at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  most 
illustrious  noblos  of  Prance,  and  among  them 
tho  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  re¬ 
lated  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  had  always, 
when  death  visited  that  House,  punctiliously 
observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow. 
They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black ;  and 
they  submitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  great  King  to  prevent  his  highbred  and 
sharpwittod  courtiers  from  whispering  to  eaeli 
other  that  there  was  something  pitiful  in  this 
revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a 
pireut  on  a  child.  § 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in 
exile  were  now  higher  than  they  had  been  since 
the  day  of  La  Hougue.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on  tho 
Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sustain  himsolf  much  longer  on  the 
throne.  He  would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sus¬ 
tained  himself  so  long  but.  for  the  help  of  his 
wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who 
had  been  repelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and 
short  answers.  Her  English  tones,  sentiments 
and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who  were  dis¬ 
gusted  by  his  Dutch  accent-  and  Dutch  habits. 
Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  High  Church 
party,  sffio  loved  that  ritual  to  which  sho  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied 
willingly  and  reverently  with  some  ceremonies 
which  lie  considered,  not  indeed  as  sinful,  but 
as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  pass  nearly 
half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she 
had,  when  he  was  absent,  supplied  bis  place, 
and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who  was  to  supply 
it  now?  In  what  vicegerent  could  ho  place 

*  See  Claude’s  Sermon  on  Mary’s  death. 

f  Prior  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lexington,  January  14  (241, 
1095.  The  letter  Is  among  the  Lexington  papers,  a  valu¬ 
able  colleetion,  and  well  edited. 

J  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1695.  An  orator  who 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  Queen  at  Utrecht  was  so 
absurd  as  to  say  that  she  spent  her  last  breath  iti  prayers 
tor  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces : — Valeant  et 
llatavi these  are  her  last  words — “slut  iucolumes;  sint 
ilorentes;  sint  bead  stet  in  internum,  stet  immota  pra- 
rUiissima  illorum  civltas,  hospitium  allquaudo  mihi  gra- 
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equal  confidence?  To  what  vicegerent  would 
the  nation  look  up  with  equal  respect?  All 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  therefore  agreed  in 
thinking  that  his  position,  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  more  dangerous  by  tho  death  of  the 
Queen.  But  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe  were 
deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  reign  was 
decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  tranquil 
after  the  decease  of  Mary,  than  during  her 
life. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender 
and  beloved  of  his  friends,  he  was  delivered 
from  the  most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies. 
Death  had  been  busy  at  Paris  as  well  as  in  Lon¬ 
don.  While  Tenison  was  praying  by  the  bed  of 
Marv,  Bourdaloue  was  administering  the  last 
unction  to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French  gene¬ 
ral  had  never  been  a  favourite  at  the  French 
Court ;  but.  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble 
frame,  exhausted  by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  dangerous  disease,  the  value  of  his 
services  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  appreciated : 
the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to  prescribe  for 
him :  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to 
pray  for  him:  but  prayers  and  proscriptions 
were  vain.  “  How  glad  tho  Prince  of  Orange 
will  be.”  said  Lewis,  “when  the  news  of  our 
loss  reaches  him.”  He  was  mistaken.  That 
news  found  William  unable  to  think  of  auv  loss 
but  bis  own.  || 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of 
Mary  the  King  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even 
to  the  addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  replied  only  by  a  few  inarticulate 
sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were  delivered 
in  writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  de¬ 
ferred  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of 
Portland,  who  was  himself  oppressed  with  sor¬ 
row.  During  some  weeks  the  important  and 
confidential  correspondence  between  the  King 
and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  Wil¬ 
liam  forced  himself  to  resume  that  correspond¬ 
ence  :  hut  his  first  letter  was  the  letter  of  a 
heartbroken  man.  Even  his  martial  ardour  had 
been  tamed  by  misery.  “  1  toll  you  in  confi¬ 
dence,”  he  wrote,  “that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no 
longer  fit  for  military  command.  Vet  I  will  try 
to  do  my  duty ;  and  1  hope  that  God  will 
strengthen  mo.”  So  despondingly  did  ho  look 
forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of 
his  many  campaigns.^ 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary 
business.  While  tho  Abbey  was  hanging  with 
black  for  tho  funeral  of  the  Queen,  the  Commons 
came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
attention,  which  produced  no  excitement,  which 
has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalists, 

tissimum,  op  time  de  me  merit  um.’’  See  also  the  orations 
of  Peter  Franclus  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwiuiiif 

or  Ddft. 

3  Journal  de  Dangaau ;  MGmoire*  de  Saint  Simon. 

||  Saint  Simon;  Dangeau;  Monthly  Mercury  tur  January, 
1696. 

«'  1/ Hermitage.  January  1  (11).  1695;  Vernon  to  Lord 
Lexington.  January  1.  4;  Portland  to  Lord  Lexington, 
January  L5  (26);  William  to  Heinsius,  January  22  (Feb¬ 
ruary  11 
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and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  the  archives  of  Parliament,  but  which 
has  done  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilization 
than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes 
were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of 
those  statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue. 
The  report  was  made ;  and  all  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  that  report  were  adopted,  with 
one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was  the  law 
which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  “  that  the  House  do  agree 
•with  the  committee  in  the  resolution  that  the 
Act  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  Abuses  of 
printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  unlicensed 
Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Presses,  be  continued.”  The  Speaker 
pronounced  that  the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes 
did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary 
Acts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
could  not  properly  be  suffered  to  expire,  was 
brought  in,  passed  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  In  a 
short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important 
amendment.  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list 
of  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act  which  placed 
the  press  under  the  control  of  licensers.  The 
Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  managers.  The  leading  manager 
was  Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  re¬ 
presented  Taunton,  the  stronghold,  during  fifty 
troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which 
had  determined  the  Lower  House  not  to  renew 
the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper  completely  vindi¬ 
cates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons  had 
come.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolu¬ 
tion  they  were  making,  what  a  power  they  were 
calling  into  existence.  They  pointed  out  con¬ 
cisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  ab¬ 
surdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was 
about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will 
be  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the 
great  question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society,  not 
a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned, 
not  as  a  thing  essentially  nvil,  but  on  account 
of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs, 
the  commercial  restrictions,  the  domiciliary  vi¬ 
sits  whi'h  were  incidental  to  it.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounce-!  »  ischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Company  f  Stationers  to  extort  money  from 
publishers,  because  it  empowers  the  agents  of 
the  government  to  search  houses  under  the 
authority  of  general  warrants,  because  it  con¬ 
fines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  Lon¬ 
don;  because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of 
books  at  the  Custom  House  till  the  pages  are 
mildewed.  The  Commons  complain  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  de¬ 
mand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is 
made  penal  in  an  officer  of  the  Customs  to  open 


*  See  the  Commons’  Journals  of  February  11,  April  12, 
and  April  17,  and  the  Lords’  Journals  of  April  8  and  April 
18, 1695.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  Commons’ 
Journal  of  the  12th  of  April  so  that  it  is  now  impossible 


a  box  of  books  from  abroad,  except  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  How, 
it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know 
that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  be  has  opened 
it?  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did  what 
Milton’s  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  *,  contest.  They 
probably  expected  that  some  less  objectionable 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  would  soon 
be  sent  up  to  them  ;  and  in  fact  such  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read  twice, 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the 
session  closed  before  the  committee  had  re¬ 
ported  ;  and  English  literature  was  emancipated, 
and  emancipated  for  ever,  from  the  control  of 
the  government.*  This  great  event  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and  Luttrell  did  not 
think  it  wortli  mentioning  in  their  diaries.  The 
Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mention¬ 
ing  in  his  despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries.  The  public 
attention  was  occupied  by  other  and  far  more 
exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the 
most  accomplished,  the  most  enlightened,  and, 
in  spite  of  great  faults,  the  most  estimable  of 
the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the  Restoration. 
About  a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of 
Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of  almost  ostenta¬ 
tious  simplicity  passed  round  the  shrine  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  her  coffin,  lies  the  coffin  of  George  Savile, 
Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  longbeenfriends: 
and  Lord  Eland,  now  Halifax’s  only  son,  had 
been  affianced  to  the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  Not¬ 
tingham’s  daughter.  The  day  of  the  nuptials 
was  fixed.:  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Bur¬ 
ley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride’s  father, 
which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the 
island,  looks  down  on  magnificent  woods  of 
beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Catmos, 
and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  .The  father  of  the 
bridegroom  was  detained  in  London  by  indispo¬ 
sition,  which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 
On  a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
He  received  the  intimation  with  tranquil  forti¬ 
tude.  It  was  proposed  to  send  off  an  express  to 
summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax,  good 
natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  feli¬ 
city  of  the  wedding  clay.  He  gave  strict  orders 
that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepared 
himself  for  the  great  change  by  devotions  which 
astonished  those  who  had  called  him  an  atheist, 
and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  ami 
of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred, 
not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack 
posset  and  drawing  the  curtain. f  His  legiti¬ 
mate  male  posterity  and  his  titles  soon  became 
extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  bis  wit 
and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter’s  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  some 
adventurers,  who,  without  advantages  of  fortune 
or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of 


to  discover  whether  there  was  a  division  on  the  question  to 
agree  with  the  amendment  made  by  the  Lords, 
t  L’Hermitage,  April  10  (20),  1695;  Burnet,  ii.  149 
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Halifax.  He  '.eft  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey, 
whose  dramas  once  drew  crowded  audiences  to 
the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay  and  spi¬ 
rited  verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended 
that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in  •our  own  time,  trans¬ 
formed  himself  so  marvellously  into  Shylock 
Iago  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged 
with  partiality  to  Halifax.  The  truth  is  that 
the  memory  of  Halifax  is  entitled  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  protection  of  history.  For  what 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  states¬ 
men  is  this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life, 
and  through  frequent  and  violent  revolutions 
of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably  took  that 
view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which 
history  has  finally  adopted.  He  was  called  in¬ 
constant,  because  the  relative  position  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  contending  factions  was  perpe¬ 
tually  varying.  As  well  might  the  pole  star  be 
called  inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  pointers. 
To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace 
at  one  conjuncture  and  against  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernmeqt  at  another ;  to  have  been  the  fore¬ 
most  defender  of  order  in  the  turbulent  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1680  and  the  foremost  defender  of  li¬ 
berty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1085  ;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  and  to  Exclusion- 
ists  in  the  days  of  the  Rye  House  Plot;  to  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  save  both  the  head  of 
Stafford  and  the  head  of  Russell :  this  was  a 
course  which  contemporaries,  heated  by  passion 
and  deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not 
unnaturally  call  fickle,  but  which  deserves  a 
very  different  name  from  the  late  justice  of 
posterity. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  deep  stain  on  the 
memory  of  this  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  he,  who  had  acted  so  great  a 
part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  afterwards 
stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed :  yet  for 
him  there  are  excuses  which  cannot  be  pleaded 
for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 
He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Russell,  Godol- 
phin  and  Shrewsbury,  betray  a  master  by  whom 
he  was  trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits  he  was 
loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and  malice 
of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter 
for  a  moment  among  the  Jacobites.-  It  may  be 
added  that  he  soon  repented  of  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried  by  passion,  that, 
though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work 
was  a  tract  in  which  he  exhorted  his  country¬ 
men  to  remember  that  the  public  burdens, 
heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when 
compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of 
Rome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax, 
a  fate  far  more  cruel  than  death  befell  his  old 
rival  and  enemy,  the  Lord  President.  That  able, 
ambitious  and  daring  statesman  was  again  hurled 


*  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present  Junc¬ 
ture  of  Atfairs.  1693. 

f  Commons’  Journals.  January  12.  February  26,  March 
6;  A  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  lu  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inquiry  into  the  late  Bri- 
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down  from  power.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible  as 
it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity; 
and  he  had,  by  availing  himself  with  rare  skill 
of  an  extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affairs, 
risen  once  more  to  the  most,  elevated  position 
among  English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was 
indeed  less  violent  than  the  first:  but  it  was 
ignominious  and  irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the 
official  men  of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
enriching  themselves  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but  vent  itself, 
sooner  or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion. 
But  the  gains  were  immediate:  the  day  of  re¬ 
tribution  was  uncertain;  and  the  plunderers  of 
the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious  ns 
ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and 
long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  among  them. 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did 
not  at  all  indicate  the  direction  which  it  would 
take,  or  the  fury  with  which  it  would  burst. 
An  infantry  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at 
Royston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people 
of  that  town  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sum  exacted  was  not  large.  In  France  or  Bra¬ 
bant  the  moderation  of  the  demand  would  have 
been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  English  shop¬ 
keepers  and  farmers  military  extortion  was 
happily  quite  new  and  quite  insupportable.  A 
petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave 
offence  had  been  committed,  but-  that  the  offend¬ 
ers  were  not  altogether  without  excuse.  The 
public  money  which  had  been  issued  from  the 
Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had 
been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and 
by  his  agent.  It  was  not  strange  that  men  who 
had  arms  and  who  had  not  necessaries  should 
trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right.  But  it 
was  monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier 
the  largest  military  stipend  known  in  Europe, 
the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute  want  to 
plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons 
laid  before  William.  William,  who  had  been 
long  struggling  against  abuses  which  grievously 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to 
have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  lie  pro¬ 
mised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending 
colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  should 
receive  their  due  regularly,  and  established  a 
military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place 
at  Royston.  f 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a 
state  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  track  one 
offender  without  discovering  ten  others.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  tbe 
troops  at  Royston,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  received  by 
Henry  Guy,  member  of  Parliament  for  Hoydon 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Guy  was  in¬ 
stantly  sent  to  tbe  Tower,  not  without  much 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs:  for  he  was 


beries  and  Corrupt  Practices,  1696:  I.'IIermitace  to  the 
States  General.  March  8  (18),  Van  Otters,  Marrh  15(25)-, 
L’Hermltafce  says  :  “  Si  par  cette  recherche  la  chambre  pou- 
voit  remedler  au  dAsordre  qui  rfcgne,  elle  e»droit  un  ser¬ 
vice  tris  utile  et  tr4s  agitable  au  Koy. 
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one  of  those  tools  who  had  passed,  together 
with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of  the  public 
offices,  from  James  to  William:  he  affected  the 
character  of  a  High  Churchman;  and  he  was 
known  to  be  closely  connected  with  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor.* 

Another  name,  which  was  afterwards  but  too 
widely  celebrated,  first  became  known  to  the 
public  at  this  time.  James  Craggs  had  begun 
life  as  a  barber  He  had  then  been  a  footman 
of  the  Huchess  of  Cleveland.  His  abilities, 
eminently  vigorous  though  not  improved  by 
education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
was  now  entering  on  a  career  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  end,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair. 
He  had  become  an  army  clothier.  He  was  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of 
regiments ;  and,  as  he  obstinately  refused  to 
produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy 
company  in  the  Tower,  f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  a  committee,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  petition 
signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of 
Loudon,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
which  excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation. 
It  appeared  that  these  poor  hardworking  men 
had  been  cruelly  wronged  by  the  board  under 
the  authox-ity  of  which  an  Act  of  the  preceding 
session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pil¬ 
laged  and  insulted,  not  only  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  but  by  one  commissioner’s  lacquey  and 
by  another  commissionei'’s  harlot.  The  Com¬ 
mons  addressed  the  King  ;  and  the  King  turned 
the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.]; 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in 
power  and  rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy. 
At  every  new  detection,  the  excitement,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Pai'liament,  be¬ 
came  more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence 
of  bribery,  corruption  and  extortion  was  every 
where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  contem¬ 
porary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state  of  the 
political  world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of 
a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  in  which  the  teiTible  words,  “Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,”  are  ali’eady  seen  on  some 
dooi-s.$  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten, 
now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs,  and  then  into 
clamours.  A  rumour  rose  and  spread  that  the 
funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the 
kingdom,  the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India 
Company,  had  been  largely  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ;  and  the 
names  ol  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds  were  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir 
in  the  Whig  ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour  and  Leeds 
were  all  three  Tories,  and  had,  in  different  ways, 
greater  influence  than  perhaps  any  other  three 
Tories  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be 
driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted 
characters  the  Whigs  would  be  completely  pre¬ 

*  Commons’  Journals.  February  10,  1695;  Collection  of 
the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1094  and 
1695 ;  Life  of  Wharton  ;  Burnet,  ii.  144.  • 

t  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  583;  Commons’ 
J ournals,  March  6, 7, 1695.  The  history  of  the  terrible  end 
of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  South 
Sea  year. 

J  Commons’  Journals,  March  8, 1695 ;  Exact  Collection  of 


dominant  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  escape  him.  At  White’s,  no  doubt, 
among  those  lads  of  quality  who  were  his  pupils 
in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would  have 
laughed  heai-tily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  na¬ 
tion  had  on  a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  men 
for  doing  what  evei’y  body  had  always  done  and 
was  always  trying  to  do.  But  if  people  W’ould 
be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  politician  to 
make  use  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  political 
purity  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Whar¬ 
ton  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  :  but  his  abilities 
were  so  versatile,  and  his  impudence  so  con¬ 
summate,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourning  over  the 
venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age.  While 
he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spii'it  which 
in  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but 
which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly 
stirring  up  his  friends  to  demand  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports  which  were 
in  cii’culation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that, 
while  a  bill  of  little  interest  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Commons,  the  postman  arrived  with 
numerous  letters  directed  to  members ;  and  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz 
of  conversation  which  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper 
always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide, 
lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregu¬ 
larity  of  their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker 
to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  one  of  the  offenders  was  provoked 
into  making  an  allusion  to  the  stories  which 
were  current  about  both  Seymour  and  the 
Speaker.  “It  is  undoubtedly  improper  to  talk 
while  a  bill  i3  under  discussion :  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed. 
If  we  are  exti'eme  to  rnai’k  a  slight  breach  of 
form,  how  severely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that 
corruption  which  is  eating  away  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  institutions  !”  That  was  enough  : 
the  spark  had  fallen  :  the  train  was  ready  :  the 
explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a 
tumultuous  debate  in  which  the  cry  of  “the 
Tower”  was  repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  ma¬ 
naged  to  carry  his  point.  Before  the  House 
rose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East 
India  Company.  || 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee. 
Within  a  week  he  repox-ted  that  the  Speaker, 
Sir  John  Trevor,  had  in  the  preceding  session 
received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  for 
expediting  a  local  bill.  This  discovery  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always 
hated  Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  many 
of  the  Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  his 
sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  ge¬ 
neral  aversion.  The  legitimate  emoluments  of 
his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year:  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  at 
least  ten  thousand  a  year.]f  His  profligacy  and 

Debates  and  Proceedings  iu  Parliament  in  1694  and  1895; 
L'llermitage.  March  8  (18).  {)  Exact  Collection  of  Debates, 

|l  I. 'Hermitage.  March  8  (18),  1695.  L’Hermitage’s  nar¬ 
rative  is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  March  7,  1694-5.  It 
appears  that,  just  before  the  committee  was  appointed,  the 
House  resolved  that  letters  should  not  be  delivered  out  to 
members  during  a  sitting. 

U  L’llermitage,  March  19  (29),  1695. 
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insolence  united  had  been  too  much  even  for  the 
angelic  temper  of  Tillotson.  It  was  said  that 
the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard  to  mutter 
something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker  passed 
by  him.*  Yet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of  this 
bad  man,  his  punishment  was  ljully  proportioned 
to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 
He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the  question. 
There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  called  on  the 
Noes ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was 
forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man 
of  spirit  would  have  given  Up  the  ghost  with 
remorse  and  shame ;  and  the  unutterable  igno¬ 
miny  of  that  moment  left  its  mark  even  on  the 
callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following 
day,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on 
a  motion  for  his  own  expulsion.  He  therefore 
pleaded  illness,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  bed¬ 
room.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal 
message  authorising  the  Commons  to  elect  an¬ 
other  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Littleton  in 
the  chair:  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish 
their  object.  Foley  was  chosen,  presented  and 
approved.  Though  he  had  of  late  generally 
voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself  a 
Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the 
Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
preside  over  the  debates  with  dignity :  but  what, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  House 
then  found  itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally 
considered  as  his  principal  recommendation,  was 
that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed, 
and  doubtless  sincerely  felt.  On  the  day  after 
he  entered  on  his  functions,  his  predecessor  was 
expelled,  f 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to 
his  baseness;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent 
on  the  first  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  the 
City.  The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  more  obscure.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  sate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had 
examined  documents,  had  interrogated  directors 
and  clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most 
euspicious  entries  had  been  discovered,  under 
the  head  of  special  service.  The  expenditure 
on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  exceeded 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that, 
as  to  the  outlay  of  this  money,  the  directors  had 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of 
twenty-three  thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
»f  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Charter;  and  the  Court  had,  without  calling  on 
bim  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  him 
tor  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great 
mm3  to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appears  that 
i  few  mutinous  directors  had  murmured  at  this 


•  Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotson. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  March  12,  13.  14.  15,  16,  1694-5; 
Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  15;  L’Hermitage,  March  15 
(25). 

+  On  vit  qu’il  6toit  impossible  de  le  poursuivre  en  justice, 
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de  10,000/.,  et  qu’il  avoit  et$  plus  habile  que  les  autres  no- 
Tices  que  n’avoient  pas  su  faire  si  finement  leurs  affaires. — 
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immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a  detailed 
statement.  But  the  only  answer  which  they  had 
been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there 
were  some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
lighted  on  an  agreement  by  whi'di  the  Company 
j  had  covenanted  to  furnish  a  person  named  Col¬ 
ston  with  two  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre.  At 
the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  mer¬ 
chantlike  and  ta^r  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Colston  was  merely  an  ngeut  for  Seymour. 
Suspicion  was  excited.  The  complicated  terms 
of  the  bargain  were  severely  examined,  and 
were  found  to  he  framed  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must  be  a 
gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion 
of  all  who  understood  the  matter  was  that  the 
compact  was  merely  a  disguise  intended  to  cover 
a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully  ma¬ 
naged  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per¬ 
plexed,  and  that  the  lawyers  doubted  whether 
there  were  such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would 
be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of  justice.  Sey¬ 
mour  escaped  without  even  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons.  J  But  the  authority 
which  he  had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and 
in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though  not 
destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished;  and,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets  § 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  Wharton  and  of  Wharton’s  confederates. 
They  were  determined  to  discover  what  had 
been  done  with  the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  secret  service  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East"  India  Company. 
Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  in  his  place :  he  refused  to  answer :  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower:  and  a  bill  was  brought 
in  providing  that  if,  before  a  certain  day,  he 
should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  bolding  any  office, 
should  refund  to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the 
immense  sum  which  had  been  confided  to  him, 
and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Crown.  Rich  as  he  was,  these  penalties 
would  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Com¬ 
mons  were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed 
the  bill  without  a  single  division.  ||  Seymour, 
indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  un¬ 
abashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice : 
but  his  effrontery  only  injured  the  cause  which 
he  defended.^  In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  liis  heart,  he 
declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his  honour,  that  he 
had  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure 
love  of  justice.  His  eloquence  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook, 
who,  from  the  bar,  implored  the  Peers  not  to 


L’Hermitage,  March  29  (April  81.  Commons’  Journals, 
March  12:  Vernon  to  Leaiugtnn.  April  2ii;  Burnet,  ii.  145. 
$  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy  (1703),  is  the  liue 
“  When  Sermour  scorns  saltpetre  pence.” 

Iu  another  satire  is  the  line 

“  Bribed  Seymour  bribes  accuses.' 

P  Commons’  Journals  from  March  26  to  April  8,  1696. 
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subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  unknown  to 
the  mild  laws  of  England.  “  Instead  of  this 
cruel  bill,”  he  said,  “pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  all.”  The  Lords  thought  his 
request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  After 
some  communication  with  the  Commons,  it  was 
determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  secret  service  money  of  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  expended ;  and 
an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and 
full  discovery,  he  should  be  indemnified  for  the 
crimes  which  he  might  confess  ;  and  that,  till 
lie  male  such  a  discovery,  he  should  remain  in 
the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in 
public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with  de¬ 
cency  give.  In  private  those  who  were  con¬ 
scious  of  guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  things  might  come  out  which  every 
good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook’s  hands  had  been  paid  to 
Portland  for  His  Majesty’s  use.  But  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know 
the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  by  the  disclo¬ 
sure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received 
the  royal  assent,  the  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  twelve  lords  and  twenty  four  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  met  in  the  Exchequer  Cham¬ 
ber.  Wharton  was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  in 
a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  with  unblemished  honour.  Not  only  had 
■j  not  the  King  taken  any  part  of  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice  money  dispensed  by  Cook  ;  but  he  had  not, 
during  some,  years,  received  even  the  ordinary 
present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former 
reigns,  laid  annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  re¬ 
jected.  The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year 
ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his 
mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this 
immense  bribe  on  him,  that  if  they  persisted  in 
insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make 
him  an  enemy  of  their  Company.  Many  people 
wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought 
interested  and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity  and  honour.  He  took,  with¬ 
out  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to 
an  act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  af¬ 
fronts  the  compliments  which  were  paid  him  on 
this  occasion. |  The  integrity  of  Nottingham 
could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully 
made  out  was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum 
which  Cook  had  drawn  from  the  Company’s  trea¬ 
sury  had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the  bro¬ 
kers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it 
was  not  easy  to  learn  from  the  reluctant  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  brought  before  the  committee. 
One  glimpse  of  light  however  was  caught:  it 

*  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceedings 
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was  followed;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
highest  moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced  from 
Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace,  and  from 
Firebraee  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  High  Church  party  and  especially  with 
Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  absconded : 
messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  he  was 
caught,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  sworn.  The  story  which  he  told  showed 
that  he  was  distracted  between  the  fear  of  losing 
his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  patron.  He 
owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with  five 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  had  offered  ihose 
guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had,  by  His  Grace’s 
permission,  left  them  at  His  Grace’s  house  in 
the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Robart,  who  was  His 
Grace’s  confidential  man  of  business.  It  should 
seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  in¬ 
terpretation.  Bates  however  swore  that  the 
Duke  had  refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  “Why 
then,”  it  was  asked,  “was  the  gold  left,  by  his 
consent,  at  his  house  and  in  the  hands  of  his 
servant?”  “Because,”  answered  Bates,  “lam 
bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  His 
Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that 
Robart  might  count  them  for  me;  and  His 
Grace  was  so  good  as  to  give  leave.”  It  was 
evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been  true, 
the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess 
that  they  had  remained  half  a  year  where  he 
had  left  them.  The  money  had  indeed  at  last, — 
and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case,- — been  paid  back  by  Robart 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee 
first  met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Who 
could  believe  that,  if  the  transaction  had  been 
free  from -all  taint  of  corruption,  th®  guineas 
would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook  was 
able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  re¬ 
funded  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  speaking  out?J 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates, 
Wharton  reported  to  the  Commons  what  had 
passed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  indig¬ 
nation  was  general  and  vehement.  “You  now 
understand,”  said  Wharton,  “why  obstructions 
have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every  step, 
why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by 
drop,  why  His  Majesty’s  name  has  been  artfully  . 
used  to  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  inquiry 
which  has  brought  nothing  to  light  but  what 
is  to  His  Majesty’s  honour.  Can  we  think  it 
strange  that  our  difficulties  should  have  been 
great,  when  we  consider  the  power,  the  dex¬ 
terity,  the  experience  of  him  who  was  secretly 
thwarting  us  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  sig¬ 
nally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  cannot 
track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  cannot 
reach  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious 
instance  of  corruption.  Never  was  there  an 
offender  who  had  less  claim  to  indulgence. 
The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has 
to  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One 
great  debt  we  generously  cancelled ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  our  generosity  has  been  re¬ 
quited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he  was  long 

J  L'Hermitage,  April  30  (May  10),  1695,  justly  remarks, 
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ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  from  France. 
How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be 
venal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear?  Our  best 
laid  enterprises  have  been  defeated.  Our  in¬ 
most  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And  what 
wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt  that,  together  with 
this  home  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  foreign 
trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt 
that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a 
good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  enemy?” 
Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea¬ 
nours.* 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  but  they  could  say 
little.  Wharton’s  motion  was  carried  without  a 
division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke. 
But,  before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it  was 
announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door  and 
requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to 
the  Commons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the 
Lords.  He  denied  with  the  most  solemn  asse¬ 
verations  that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  him¬ 
self.  But  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  almost 
boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting 
money  from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  a  service  which  any  man  in  power 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  render  to  a 
friend.  Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age 
made  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction 
between  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to 
obtain  presents  for  himself  and  a  minister  who 
used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  his  de¬ 
pendents.  The  former  was  corrupt :  the  latter 
was  merely  goodnatured.  Leeds  proceeded  to 
tell  with  great  complacency  a  story  about  him¬ 
self,  which  would,  in  our  days,  drive  a  public 
man,  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  gentlemen.  “When  I  was  Treasurer, 
in  King  Charles’s  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise 
was  to  be  farmed.  There  were  several  bidders. 
Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  value, 
informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  interest 
with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he 
had  done  his  best  for  them.  ‘What!’  said  I: 

‘  tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the 
farm?’  ‘No  matter;’  said  Harry:  ‘tell  them 
all  so  ;  and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think 
that  he  owes  it  to  me.’  The  gentlemen  came. 

I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately,  ‘  Sir, 
you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savile:’  ‘  Sir,  Mr. 
Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.’  In  the  end 
Harry  got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished 
him  good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his  shadow  then. 

I  am  Mr.  Bates’s  shadow  now.” 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote, 
60  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  political 
morality  in  that  generation,  when  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach  him  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
hastened  thither :  but,  before  he  arrived,  the 
question  had  been  put  and  carried.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  pressed  for  admittance ;  and  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 


*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  member  who 
U  called  D.  in  the  Exact  Collection  was  Wharton. 


He  spoke,  but  with  Itvss  tact  and  judgment 
than  usual.  He  magnified  his  own  public  ser¬ 
vices.  But  for  him,  he  said,  there  would  have 
been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him  ;  a 
boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  his 
hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  really 
deserved.  As  to  the  charge  against  him  he  said 
little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent,  that,  there 
had  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him, 
that  he  would  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the 
facts  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  two 
constructions,  and  that  of  the  two  construc¬ 
tions  the  more  favourable  ought  in  candour  to 
be  adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  tho 
House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  ju«t 
been  passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him 
have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  de¬ 
fence,  and  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  had  been  carried  just  before  he 
was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following, 
went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke. 
A  committee  of  managers  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  articles  and  to  prepare  the  evi¬ 
dence,  f 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn :  but  to  tho 
chain  of  evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  want¬ 
ing.  That  link  Robart,  if  he  had  been  se¬ 
verely  examined  and  confronted  with  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced 
to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  ‘  .e  bar  of  the 
Commons.  A  messenger  wont  with  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and 
was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not 
within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and 
that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not  tell. 
The  Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  to 
the  King,  requesting  him  to  give  orders  that 
the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive 
arrested.  But  Robart  was  already  in  Holland 
on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Commons  to  proceed.  They  vehemently 
accused  Leeds  of  having  sent  away  the  witness 
who  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that 
which  was  already  established  by  moral  proof. 
Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  im¬ 
peachment,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured 
man.  “  My  Lords,”  he  said,  “  the  conduct  of 
the  Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  im¬ 
peach  me  of  a  high  crime :  they  promise  to 
prove  it:  then  they  find  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  for 
not  supplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely 
they  ought  not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like 
this,  without  well  considering  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  evidence  sufficient  to  support  it.  If 
Robart’s  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indis¬ 
pensable,  why  did  they  not  send  for  him  and 
hear  his  story  before  they  made  up  their  minus’’ 
They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance,  their 
own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is 
a  foreigner:  he  is  timid  :  he  hears  that  a  trans¬ 
action  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  bo 
highly  criminal,  that  his  master  is  impeached, 
that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 


t  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventful  day.  April  27, 
see  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Exact 
Collection. 
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turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  friglit :  he 
escapes  to  his  own  country;  and,  from  what  I 
know  of  him,  1  will  venture  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  long  before  he  trusts  himself  again 
within  reach  of  the  Speaker’s  warrant.  But 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life 
under  the  stigma  of  in  accusation  like  this, 
merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has 
scared  their  own  witness  out  of  England?  I 
demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move  your  Lord¬ 
ships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall 
nroceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  im¬ 
peachment  shall  be  dismissed.”  A  few  friendly 
voices  cried  out  “  Well  moved.”  But  the  Peers 
were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step  which 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of 
those  whom  that  House  represented.  The 
Duke’s  motion  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  few 
hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The 
evidence  which  would  warrant  a  formal  verdict 
of  guilty  was  not  forthcoming ;  and  a  formal 
verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly  have  answered 
Wharton’s  purpose  better  than  the  informal 
verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had 
already  pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The 
Whigs  were  dominant.  Leeds  was  no  longer 
chief  minister,  was  indeed  no  longer  a  minister 
at  all.  William,  from  respect  probably  for  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately 
lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar 
attachment,  avoided  every  thing  that  could 
look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  statesman  was 
suffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable  time 
the  title  of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on 
public  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  patronage  even  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed 
into  other  hands  ;  and  the  place  which  he  osten¬ 
sibly  filled  was  considered  in  political  circles  as 
really  vacant. + 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  him¬ 
self  there,  during  some  months,  from  the  public 
eye.  When  the  Parliament  met  again,  however, 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  Though  he  was 
well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by 
disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever. 
W  ith  indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time 
to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself,  towards  that 
dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and 
from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  debate  :  but,  though  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again, 
even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the  direction 
of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he 
could  not  be  spared.  William  was  about  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before  he 
sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  be  administered  during  his 
absence.  Hitherto  Mary  had  acted  as  his  vice¬ 
gerent  when  he  was  out  of  England  :  but  she 
was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority 
to  seven  Lords  Justices,  Tenison,  Archbishop 

*  Exact  Collection:  Lords'  Journals,  May  3,  1695;  Coni'- 
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of  Canteroury,  comers,  Keeper  of  the  ctreat 
Seal,  Pembroke,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  De- 
vonshire,  Lord  Steward,  Dorset,  Lord  Chamber 
lain,  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Go 
dolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names  which 
way  the  balance  of  power  was  now  leaning. 
Godolphin  alone  of  the  seven  was  a  Tory.  The 
Lord  President,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few 
days  before  first  in  power,  of  the  great  lay  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over;  and  the 
omission  was  universally  regarded  as  an  official 
announcement  of  his  disgrace.  J 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  was  not  appointed  Regent. 
The  reconciliation,  which  had  been  begun  while 
Mary  was  dying,  had  since  her  death  been,  in 
external  show  at  least,  completed.  This  was 
one  of  those  occasions  on  which  Sunderland  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful.  He  was  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  manage  a  personal  negotiation, 
to  soften  resentment,  to  sooth  wounded  pride, 
to  select,  among  all  the  objects  of  human  desire, 
the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely  to  allure 
the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this 
occasion  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had 
two  excellent  assistants,  Marlborough  in  the 
household  of  Anne,  and  Somers  in  the  cabinet 
of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  support 
the  government  as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert 
it.  The  death  of  Mary  had  produced  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  all  his  schemes.  There  was  one 
event  to  which  he.  looked  forward  with  the  most 
intense  longing,  the  accession  of  the  Princess 
to  the  English  throne.  It  was  certain  that,  on 
the  day  on  which  she  began  to  reign,  he  would 
be  in  her  Court  all  that  Buckingham  had  been 
in  the  Court  of  James  the  First.  Marlborough 
too  must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a 
very  different  order  from  those  which  Bucking¬ 
ham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
graced  General,  in  obscurity  and  inaction,  an¬ 
ticipated  the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her 
mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely 
flattered  and  courted  by  Caesar  on  one  side  and 
by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the  other,  and  when 
every  year  would  add  another  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had 
ever  been  accumulated  by  any  English  subject. 
All  this  might  be  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen. 
But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  ever  see  Mrs. 
Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not  very  pro¬ 
bable.  Mary’s  life  was  a  much  better  life  than 
his,  and  quite  as  good  a  life  as  her  sister’s. 
That  William  would  have  issue  seemed  unlikely. 
But  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would 
soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry  again,  and 
might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her. 
In  these  circumstances  Marlborough  might  well 
think  that  he  had  very  little  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  that  settlement  of  the  Crown  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing  was  so 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil 
war,  another  revolution,  another  abdication, 
another  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  the 
nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  recon- 

f  L’Hermitage,  May  10  (20),  1695 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury 
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ciled  to  James,  and  distracted  between  hatred 
of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  pre¬ 
fer  both  to  the  Dutch  King  and  to  the  Popish 
King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country 
and  a  member  of  our  Church.  That  this  was 
the  real  explanation  of  Marlborough’s  dark 
and  complicated  plots  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
It  is  certain  that  during  several  years  he  had 
spared  no  efforts  to  inflame  the  army  and  the 
nation  against  the  government.  But  all  was 
now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William 
could  not  be  far  distant.  Indeed  all  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  attended  him  wondered  that  he  was 
still  alive  5  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were 
added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  probability 
seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be 
in  his  grave.  Marlborough  saw  that  it  would 
now  be  madness  to  throw  every  thing  into  dis¬ 
order  and  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  shake  the  throne  while  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  Anne  would  ever  mount  it 
except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best 
to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  she  would  soon  be  called  to  fill  it  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the 
Churchills  to  write  to  the  King  a  submissive 
and  affectionate  letter  of  condolence.  The  King, 
who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a 
commerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who 
was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  grief,  showed 
little  disposition  to  meet  her  advances.  But 
Somers,  who  felt  that  every  thing  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
royal  closet.  William  was  sitting  there,  so 
deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the 
room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful 
pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubtless  with  all 
that  cautious  delicacy  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to 
touch  the  sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurt¬ 
ing  them,  implored  His  Majesty  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Princess.  “  Do  what  you  will,”  said 
William;  “I  can  think  of  no  business.”  Thus 
authorised,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded 
a  treaty.*  Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was 
graciously  received;  she  was  lodged  in  Saint 
James’s  Palace  :  a  guard  of  honour  was  again 
placed  at  her  door ;  and  the  Gazettes  again, 
after  a  long  interval,  announced  that  foreign 
ministers  had  had  the  honour  of  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  her.  I  The  Churchills  were  again 
permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But 
William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the 
peace  which  he  had  made  with  their  mistress. 
Marlborough  remained  excluded  from  military 
and  political  employment;  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss 
the  royal  hand.J  The  feeling  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne 
was  not  appointed  Regent.  The  Regency  of 
Anne  would  have  been  the  Regency  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom 
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it  was  not  thought  safe  to  entrust  with  any 
office  in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vin¬ 
dictive  nature  he  might  have  been  provoked 
into  raising  another  quarrel  in  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice,  were  under  strict  regulation.  He  was 
destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  and 
of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  conspired 
against  the  government  while  it  was  loading 
him  with  favours.  He  now  supported  it,  though 
it  requited  his  support  with  contumely.  He 
perfectly  understood  his  own  interest:  he  had 
perfect  command  of  his  temper:  he  endured 
decorously  the  hardships  of  his  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him 
for  a  few  years  of  patience.  He  did  not  indeed 
cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains :  but  the  correspondence  gradually 
became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his 
part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions 
and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlbo¬ 
rough’s  views  had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer 
and  more  pertinacious  politicians  with  wild 
hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  execution  of  Grandval,  no  serious 
design  had  been  formed  against  the  life  of 
William.  Some  hotheaded  malecontents  had 
indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murder¬ 
ing  him :  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his 
wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James 
did  not  feel,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  feel,  any 
scruple  about  removing  his  enemies  by  those 
means  which  he  had  justly  thought  base  and 
wicked  when  employed  by  his  enemies  against 
himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had  arisen  in  his 
mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of 
casuists  willing  and  competent  to  sooth  his  con¬ 
science  with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted 
the  far  nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington 
and  Everard  Digby.  To  question  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  assassination,  in  cases  where  assassina¬ 
tion  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and  Zuarez,  of 
Molina  and  Mariana :  nay,  it  was  to  rebel 
against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pope  had 
walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardi¬ 
nals,  had  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the 
guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honour  of 
the  perfidious  butchery  in  which  Coligni  had 
perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a  solemn  allocu¬ 
tion  hymned  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France  in  rapturous  language  borrowed  from 
the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had  ex¬ 
tolled  the  murderer  above  Phinehas  and  Judith.  \ 
William  was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a 
monster  compared  with  whom  Coligni  and  Henry 
the  Third  were  saints.  Nevertheless  James, 
during  some  years,  refused  to  sanction  any 
attempt  on  his  nephew’s  person.  The  reasons 
which  he  assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come 
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down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his  own 
hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassi¬ 
nation  was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  hor¬ 
ror  by  a  Christian,  or  a  villany  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  :  he  merely  said  that  the  difficulties 
were  great,  and  that  he  would  not  push  his 
friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  second  them  effectually.*  In 
truth,  while  Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  murder  of  her  husband  would 
really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  By 
his  death  the  government  would  lose  indeed  the 
strength  derived  from  his  eminent  personal 
qualities,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  load  of  his  personal  unpopu¬ 
larity.  His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve 
on  his  widow ;  and  the  nation  would  probably 
rally  round  her  with  enthusiasm.  If  her  politi¬ 
cal  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  had  not 
his  repulsive  manners,  his  foreign  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  his  partiality  for  every  thing  Hutch  and 
for  every  thing  Calvinistic.  Many,  who  had 
thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety, 
would  be  of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was 
absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained  with 
the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  whole  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  administration  would  continue  to 
work  without  that  interruption  which  ordinarily 
followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would 
be  no  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  customs  and  excise :  commissions 
would  retain  their  force ;  and  all  that  James 
w  mid  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  every  thing. 
If  a  dagger  or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the 
heart  of  William,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  ex¬ 
pire  with  him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  might 
seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a 
restoration  might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the 
grave  when  restless  and  unprincipled  men  began 
to  plot  in  earnest  against  the  life  of  William. 
Foremost  among  these  men  in  parts,  in  courage 
and  in  energy  was  Robert  Charnock.  He  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the  late 
reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Alone  in  that  great  society  he  had  be¬ 
trayed  the  common  cause,  had  consented  to  he 
the  tool  of  the  High  Commission,  had  publicly 
apostatized  from  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
held  the  office  of  Vice  President.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  came,  and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet  cloister  and 
the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of  the  Cher- 
well,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind. 
During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and 
agitakcd  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  on  secret  errands  between  England  and 
Franc?,  changed  his  lodgings  in  London  often, 
and  was  known  at  different  coffeehouses  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  His  services  had  been  requited 
with  a  captain’s  commission  signed  by  the 
banished  King. 


*  Life  of  James,  ii.  545,  Oriij.  Mem.  Of  course  .Tames 
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With  Charnock  was  closely  connected  George 
Porter,  an  adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in 
truth  destitute  of  all  religious  and  of  all  polD 
tical  principle.  Porter’s  friends  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he 
drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant 
lies  about  his  amours,  and  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  a  stab  given  in  a 
brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  affirmed 
that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible 
kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the 
means  of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by 
cheating  and  marauding;  that  he  was  one  of  a 
gang  of  clippers ;  that  he  sometimes  got  on 
horseback  late  in  the  evening,  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that  when  he  returned  from  these 
mysterious  excursions,  his  appearance  justified 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing' business 
on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finchley  Common. f 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum 
Goodman,  a  knave  more  abandoned,  if  possible, 
than  Porter,  was  in  the  plot.  Goodman  had 
been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept,  like  some 
much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been 
loaded  by  her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her 
by  bribing  an  Italian  quack  to  poison  two  of 
her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not  been  ad¬ 
ministered,  Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only 
for  a  misdemeanour.  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  first  forgers 
of  bank  notes.  J 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred 
to  the  law,  who  had  been  conspicuous  among 
the  Tories  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the 
confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  character 
than  most  of  his  accomplices;  but  in  one  respect 
he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them,  for  he 
had,  in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which 
he  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Prince  against  whose  life  he  now 
conspired 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  cowardly  in¬ 
sult  which  he  had  offered  to  the  deceased  Queen. 
Fenwick,  if  his  own  assertion  is  to  be  trusted, 
was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  but  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  thought  of  assassination,  and 
showed  so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  as 
sufficed  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  less  scrupulous  associates.  He  kept  their 
secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had  wished 
them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling 
restrained  the  conspirators  from  calling  their 
design  by  the  proper  name..  Even  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk 
killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to 
seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If 
there  were  any  resistance,  they  might  be  forced 
to  use  their  swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  could 
be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might 
do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assas« 
sination,  thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated 
to  James,  and  his  sanction  was  earnestly  re- 


!  As  tn  Goodman  set*  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Pater 
Cook;  Cleverskirke.  February  28  (March  9).  1696;  L'ller- 
mitaqe,  April  10  (20).  1696;  and  a  pasquinade  entitled  tfi8 
D  tchess  of  Cleveland’s  Memorial. 
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quested.  But  week  followed  week,  and  no 
answer  arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless  re¬ 
mained  silent  in  the  hope  that  his  adherents 
would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus 
have  the  advantage  without  the  scandal  of  their 
crime.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  so  under¬ 
stood  him.  He  had  not,  they  said,  authorised 
the  attempt:  but  he  had  not  prohibited  it;  and, 
apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence 
of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  Thev 
therefore  determined  to  strike :  but  before  they 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  Wil¬ 
liam  set  out  for  Flanders  ;  and  the  plot  against 
his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his  re¬ 
turn. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King 
left  Kensington  for  Gravesend,  where  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  embark  for  the  Continent.  Three  days 
before  his  departure  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
had,  after  a  recess  of  about  two  years,  met 
again  at  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  who  had  in 
the  preceding  session,  sate  on  the  throne  and 
held  the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Marquess 
of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  a  man 
grown  old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent, 
humane,  blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the 
whole,  as  respectable  as  any  Scottish  lord  who 
had  been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was 
indeed  well  known  that  the  Estates  were  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  support  the  government.  But 
it  was  &lso  well  known  that  there  was  one  sub¬ 
ject  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous 
and  delicate  management.  The  cry  of  the 
blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in 
Glencoe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1693,  the  reports, 
which  had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided 
as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be  generally 
thought  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Many 
people  little  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  any 
thing  that  came  forth  from  the  secret  presses 
of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honour  of 
the  government,  some  inquiry  ought,  to  be  in¬ 
stituted.  The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much 
shocked  by  what  she  heard.  William  had,  at 
her  request,  empowered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died :  his 
colleagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty;  and  the  King,  who  knew  little  and  cared 
little  about  Scotland,  forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would 
have  done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  antici¬ 
pating  the  wishes  of  the  country.  The  horrible 
story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  pertinaciously, 
confidently,  and  with  so  many  circumstances  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all 
Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently 
patriotic  was  galled  b.f  the  taunts  of  southern 
pamphleteers,  who  asked  whether  there  was  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no 
humanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even 
for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  parties,  which  were  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for  inquiry. 


*  See  the  preamble  to  the  Commission  of  1695. 
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The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  which  would 
bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might 
be  set  off  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by 
the  Whigs  to  Claverhouse  and  Mackenzie.  The 
zealous  Presbyterians  were  not  less  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  Master  of 
Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  forgiven 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They 
knew  that,  though  he  had  cordially  concurred 
in  the  political  revolution  which  had  freed  them 
from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seeu  with  dis¬ 
pleasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which 
was,  in  their  view,  even  more  important.  Thev 
knew  that  church  government  was  with  him 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it 
as  an  affair  of  State,,  he  preferred  the  episcopal 
to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  with¬ 
out  uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an 
enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly  attending  the 
royal  steps  and  constantly  breathing  counsel  in 
the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient 
for  an  investigation  which,  if  one  half  of  what 
Was  rumoured  were  true,  must  produce  revela¬ 
tions  fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that 
minister  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who 
held  office  under  the  Crown.  His  genius  and 
influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  less 
successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fel¬ 
low  secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament,  Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of 
all  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and  of  all  sects. 
William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Continent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the 
Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best 
thing  that  he  could  do  wouid  be  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  au¬ 
thorising  Tweedale  and  several  other  privy 
councillors  to  examine  fully  into  the  matter 
about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly 
excited  was  signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington, 
was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  there 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Realm. 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.f  The 
Parliament  had  scarcely  entered  on  business 
when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 
Tweedale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  that 
His  Majesty’s  goodness  had  prevented  their  de¬ 
sires,  that  a  Commission  of  Precognition  had, 
a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the  forms,  and 
that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that 
instrument  would  held  their  first  meeting  before 
night. J  The  Parliament  unanimously  voted 
thanks  to  the  King  for  this  instance  ot  his  pa¬ 
ternal  care:  but  some  of  those  who  joined  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  second  investigation  might 
end  as  unsatisfactorily  as  the  first  investigation 
had  ended.  The  honour  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  at  stake  ;  and  the  Commissioners  were 
bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the 
result  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Tweedale  gave  assurances 
which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.J 

f  'Die  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  th« 
Parliament. 

I  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  21, 1695;  1  .onion  Gazette,  May  30. 
i  Act.  Pari.  Soot.,  May  23,  1635. 
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But,  when  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  many 
members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved  that  the 
Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report. 
The  motion  was  not  carried  :  but  it  was  renewed 
day  after  day.  In  three  successive  sittings 
Tweedale  was  able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of 
the  assembly.  But,  when  he  at  length  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  report  had  been  completed, 
and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  King, 
there  was  a  violent  outcry.  The  public  curi¬ 
osity  was  intense :  for  the  examination  had 
been  conducted  with  closed  doors ;  and  both 
Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy.  The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands. 
Weeks  must  elapse  before  his  pleasure  could  be 
taken ;  and  the  session  could  not  last  much 
longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  were  signs 
which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report 
Was  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
framed  it,  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear, 
passionless,  and  austerely  just.  No  source  from 
which  valuable  information  was  likely  to  be  de¬ 
rived  had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Kep- 
poch,  though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the 
case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen. 
Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped 
from  the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined, 
and  among  them  the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  had 
been  subjected  to  a  strict  but  not  unfair  scrutiny. 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  Commissioners 
came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and  candid 
inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of 
this  barbarous  murder  the  letters  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime  was  not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off 
quite  clear.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation 
it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had,  while 
distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the 
Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them 
to  take  what  they  could  get  from  the  usurper, 
but  to  he  constantly  on  the  watch  Jfor  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful 
King.  Breadalbane’s  defence  was  that  he  was 
a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined, 
and  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only 
in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite 
plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this  man’s 
knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow 
the  Italian  classification,  single  treasons,  and 
which  double  treasons.  On  this  occasion  the 
Parliament  supposed  him  to  have  been  guilty 
only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full 
consideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  let 
him  out  again,  -j- 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into 
Immediate  consideratic  n  by  the  Estates.  They 


resolved,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the 
order  signed  by  William  did  not  authorise  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe.  They  next  resolved,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the 
slaughter  was  a  murder.  J  They  proceeded  to 
pass  several  votes,  the  sense  of  which  was 
finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King. 
How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to 
the  Master  of  Stair  should  be  framed  was  a 
question  about  which  there  was  much  debate. 
Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read 
and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote 
It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good 
cause,  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  majority, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  acquiesced  in  words  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister  to  retain  his 
office,  but  which  did  not  impnte  to  him  such 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his 
estate.  They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in 
terms  far  too  soft.  They  blamed  his  immode¬ 
rate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate  clan,  and  his 
warm  directions  about  performing  the  execution 
by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pro¬ 
nounced  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
massacre:  but,  instead  of  demanding  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a  murderer,  they 
declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence 
and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal 
wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  offender  was  not  extended  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  Hamilton,  who  had  fled  and  had  been 
vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City  Cross 
to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men. 
Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lind¬ 
sey,  Ensign  Lundie,  and  Serjeant  Barbour,  were 
still  more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers  ; 
and  the  King  was  requested  to  command  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly, 
on  this  occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place  and 
lenient  in  the  wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and 
baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  comrades  excite, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason 
calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look 
at  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  im¬ 
partiality  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins. 
They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been 
positively  directed  by  their  commanding  officer 
to  slay.  That  subordination  without  which  an 
army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  an 
end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answera¬ 
ble  for  the  justice  of  every  order  in  obedience 
to  which  he  pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of 
Glencoe  was,  doubtless,  an  extreme  case :  but  it 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from 
cases  which,  in  war,  are  of  ordinary  occurrence 
I  ery  terrible  military  executions  are  sometimes 
indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require 
them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be 
an  emergency  such  as  makes  severity  the  truest 
mercy?  Who  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  01 
be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving  town  in  ashes. 


*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  11  18,  20,1695;  London  Gazette, 
June  27. 
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t  Burnet,  it  157 ;  Act.  P  rl.,  June  10.  1695. 
j  Act  Pari.,  June  26, 1605;  London  Gazette,  July  4. 
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to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot 
a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsibility 
with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank 
and  file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present 
and  fire  ?  And  if  the  general  rule  be  that  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer, 
and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible 
to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of 
Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule-?  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  no  member  of  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  proposed  that  any  of  the  private  men 
of  Argyle’s  regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for 
murder.  Absolute  impunity  was  granted  h 
every  body  below  the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Yet  on 
what  principle  ?  Surely,  if  military  obedience 
was  not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a 
Macdonald  on  that  horrible  night  was  a  mur¬ 
derer.  And,  if  military  obedience  was  a  valid 
plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by  order  of 
Serjeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour  who 
acted  by  order  of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for 
Glenlyon  who  acted  by  order  of  Hamilton  ?  It 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  more  deference 
is  due  from  a  private  to  a  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficer  than  from  a  noncommissioned  officer  to  his 
captain,  or  from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glen¬ 
lyon  were  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  virtue,  he  would  have 
thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved 
the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  would  have  incurred  the  heaviest 
penalty  which  a  Court  Martial  could  inflict, 
rather  than  have  performed  the  part  assigned 
to  him ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the 
question  is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  but  whether  he  did  that  for  which 
he  could,  without  infringing  a  rule  essential  to 
the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security  of 
nations,  be  hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  this 
case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a 
legal  crime. 

It  seems  therefore  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon 
and  his  fellows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
penal  law.  The  only  punishment  which  could 
properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was  that  which 
made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  carry  wherever  they  went  a  mark 
from  which  even  bad  men  should  turn  away  sick 
with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He 
had  been  solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the 
Commission  of  Precognition  and  by  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  in  full  Parliament,  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it  was  not 
advisable  to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the 
strongest  reason  for  making  an  example  of  him. 
Every  argument  which  can  be  urged  against 
punishing  the  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  orders  of  his  superior  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  punishing  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law  the  superior  who  gives  unjust  and  in¬ 
human  orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  respon¬ 
sibility  below,  there  should  be  double  respon¬ 
sibility  above.  What  the  Parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land  ought  with  one  Voice  to  have  demanded 
was,  not  that  a  poor  illiterate  serjeant,  who 
was  hardly  more  accountable  than  his  own  hal¬ 
bert  for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done, 
should  be  hanged  in  the  Grass-market,  but 
thet  the  real  murderer,  the  most  politic,  the 


I  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottish 
statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
and  should,  if  found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a 
felon.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could 
expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhappily  the  Estates, 
by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  hum¬ 
ble  agents  should  be  treated  with  a  severity  be¬ 
yond  the  law,  made  the  stain  which  the  nyissa- 
cre  had  left  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  broader 
and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great 
breach  of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable 
that,  till  he  received  the  report  of  his  Commis¬ 
sioners,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets  ;  and,  if  he 
did  read  them,  he  would  have  found  in  them 
such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  invec¬ 
tive  against  himself  that  he  would  have  been 
very  little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputation 
which  they  might  throw  on  his  servants.  He 
would  have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract, 
of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having 
poisoned  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  hav¬ 
ing  contrived  to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest. 
He  would  have  seen  it  asserted  that,  in  Ireland, 
he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English 
soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from 
his  boyhood  to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the 
bravest  and  most  trusty  friends  that  ever 
prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess  was  made 
a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations  as 
foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  might  therefore 
naturally  be  slow  to  believe  frightful  imputa¬ 
tions  thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be 
habitual  liars  on  a  statesman  whose  abilities  he 
valued  highly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had, 
on  some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he 
could  not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents 
transmitted  to  him  from  Edinburgh  by  Twee- 
dale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  guilt 
of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt  with 
exemplary  punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
Sovereign  who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted 
up  towards  heaven,  that  he  would,  in  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  repress,  in  all  estates  and  de¬ 
grees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice,  with¬ 
out  acceptance  of  perspns,  as  he  hoped  for 
mercy  froA  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  William 
contented  himself  with  dismissing  the  Master 
from  office.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  de¬ 
fence,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  King,  alarmed  by  finding  how  many 
persons  had  borne  a  part  in  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre  by  an¬ 
other.  But  this  representation  is  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had 
doubtless  been  employed  in  the  work  of  death ; 
but  they  had  all  received  their  impulse,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  a  single  mind.  High  above 
the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one  offender,  pre¬ 
eminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  rank  and  power. 
In  return  for  many  victims  immolated  by  trea¬ 
chery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice; 
and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  oa 
the  fame  of  William  that  the  demand  was  re¬ 
fused. 
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On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had 
liberally  voted  such  a  supply  as  the  poor  coun¬ 
try  which  they  represented  could  afford.  They 
had  indeed  been  put  into  high  good  humour  by 
the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of 
speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their 
attention  had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry 
into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some  specious 
commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be 
explained  and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior 
who  had  been  victorious  at  Fleurus,  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left  his  equal  be¬ 
hind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals 
well  qualified  for  high  command.  Already  Cati- 
nat  and  Boufflers  had  given  proofs  of  skill,  of 
resolution  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
state.  Either  of  those  distinguished  officers 
would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William :  but 
their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  both  the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  The  new 
general  had  been  Lewis’s  playmate  when  they 
were  both  children,  had  then  become  a  favour¬ 
ite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In  those 
superficial  graces  for  which  the  French  aristo¬ 
cracy  was  then  renowned  throughout  Europe, 
Villeroy  was  pre-eminent  among  the  French 
aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  counte¬ 
nance  handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  some¬ 
what  haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture, 
his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent.  No  man 
told  a  story  with  more  vivacity:  no  man  sate 
his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party:  no  man 
made  love  with  more  success:  no  man  staked 
and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  un¬ 
concern  :  no  man  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmi¬ 
ties  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily  filled  the 
halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters 
especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied 
during  many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all 
the  plaits  and  windings,  the  character  of  the 
King,  and  the  character  of  her  who  was  Queen 
in  every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended 
Villeroy’s  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly 
ignorant  both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  the 
Council  Board  he  never  opened  his  mouth  with¬ 
out  exposing  himself.  For  war  he  had  not  a 
single  qualification  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great 
crisis  of  his  political  and  of  his  military  life  he 
was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and  sunk 
in  dejection.  Just  before  he  took  a  momentous 
step  his  self-confidence  was  boundless :  he  would 
listen  to  no  suggestion:  he  would  not  admit 
into  his  mind  the  thought  that  failure  was  possi¬ 
ble,  On  the  first  check  h?  gave  up  every  thing 
for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran 
up  and  down  in  helpless  despair.  Lewis  how¬ 
ever  loved  him;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice, 
loved  Lewis.  The  kindnesf  of  the  master  was 
proof  against  all  the  disasters  which  were 
brought  on  his  kingdom  by  the  rashness  and 
weakness  of  the  servant. ;  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  servant  was  honourably,  though  not  judi¬ 
ciously.  manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion 
after  the  death  of  the  master.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Villeroy  in  Saint 
Simon’s  Memoirs. 


Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction 
of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  con¬ 
fided.  The  Duke  of  Maine  was  sent  to  learn 
the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor.  Maine, 
the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the  Duchess  of 
Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from  child¬ 
hood  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved 
by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a  father,  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender  love  of  a 
foster  mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalized  by 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  King, 
while  making  a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhi¬ 
bited  his  partiality  for  this  offspring  of  a  double 
adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was  doubtless 
due  from  a  parent  to  a  child:  but  decency  was 
also  due  from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In 
spite  of  these  murmurs  the  youth  had  been 
publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with  wealth  and 
dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above 
Dukes  and  Peers  of  older  creation,  married  to  a 
Princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  appointed 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Realm. 
With  abilities  and  courage  lie  might  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect 
was  small ;  his  nerves  were  weak ;  and  the 
women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had 
effectually  assisted  nature.  He  was  orthodox 
in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insinuating  in 
address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischiefmaker  and  a 
coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders 
would,  during  this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of 
war.  Here,  therefore,  a  great  army  was  col¬ 
lected.  Strong  lines  were  formed  from  the  Lys 
to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  headquar¬ 
ters  near  Tournav.  Boufflers,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch 
troops,  who  were  under  William’s  immediate 
command,  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller 
army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brandenburghers, 
was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  Operations  commenced. 
The  first,  movements  of  William  were  mere  feints 
intended  to  prevent  the  French  generals  from 
suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He  had  set  his 
heart,  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namur 
had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of 
Namur  in  a  military  point  of  view  had  always 
been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than  ever 
during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces 
of  Vauban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  defences 
which  had  been  constructed  with  the  utmost 
skill  of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  the  two  illus¬ 
trious  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  co¬ 
operated  with  nature,  that  the  fortress  was  es¬ 
teemed  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  gate 
had  been  placed  a  vaunting  inscription  which 
defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize  from  the 
grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not 
a  hint  of  his  intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought 
that  Dunkirk,  some  that  Ypres  was  his  object. 
The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which  he  dis¬ 
guised  his  design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon 
to  the  moves  of  a  skilful  chess  player.  Feu- 
quieres,  much  more  deeply  versed  in  military 
science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that  soipe 
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of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against 
Luxemburg ;  and  this  is  probably  true :  but 
Luxemburg  was  gone ;  and  what  Luxemburg 
had  been  to  William,  William  was  now  to  Vil- 
leroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Ja¬ 
cobites  at  home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence, 
to  prosecute  their  design  against  his  person, 
contented  themselves  with  plotting  against  his 
government.  They  were  somewhat  less  closely 
watched  than  during  the  preceding  year:  for 
the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had  dis¬ 
couraged  Aaron  Smith  and  his  agents  Trench¬ 
ant,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had  made 
him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no 
more,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  what  may  be 
culled  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of  State, 
by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned  civilian  and 
an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opi¬ 
nions,  and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*  The 
malecontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of 
the  administration.  William  had  scarcely  sailed 
for  the  Continent  when  they  held  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  at  one  of  their  favourite  haunts,  the  Old 
King’s  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Charnock, 
Porter,  Goodman,  Parkyns,  and  Fenwick  were 
present.  The  Earl  of  Aylesbury  was  there,  a 
man  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  house  was 
notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that  he  had 
ever  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  im¬ 
moral  means.  Ilis  denial  would  be  entitled  to 
more  credit  if  he  had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  government  against  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honour.  In 
the  assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror 
who  had  indeed  a  very  slender  wit,  but  who 
lAd  made  a  very  large  fortune  by  brewing,  and 
who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After  dinner, — 
for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  ^ere  generally 
laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace 
of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had  ori¬ 
ginated, — it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was 
come  for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  invasion, 
and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  Char- 
nock  was  selected.  He  undertook  the  commis¬ 
sion,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had 
interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
could  arrange  nothing.  The  English  male- 
contents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French 
troops  were  in  the  island ;  and  ten  thousand 
French  troops  could  not,  without  great  risk,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  contend¬ 
ing  against  William  in  the  Low  Countries. 
When  Charnock  returned  to  report  that  his  em¬ 
bassy  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  found  some  of 
his  confederates  in  gaol.  They  had  during  his 
absence  amused  themselves,  after  their  fashion, 
by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Wales.  They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane, 
and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth,  sword 
in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat 
kettledrums,  unfurled  banners,  and  began  to 
light  bonfires.  But  the  watch,  supported  by 
the  populace,  was  too  strong  for  the  revellers. 
They  were  put  to  rout:  the  tavern  where  they 

•  Some  curious  traits  of  Trumball's  character  will  be 
*>ui)d  in  Pepvs's  Tangier  Diary. 

|  Postboy,  June  13,  July  9,  11,  1095;  Intelligence  Do¬ 
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had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob :  the  ring¬ 
leaders  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  time  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  far  more  criminal  design,  j- 

By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan  which  William  had  formed.  That 
plan  had  been  communicated  to  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been  warmly  ap¬ 
proved.  Vaudemont  was  left  in  Flanders  with 
a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy.  The 
King,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched 
straight  on  Namur.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  towards  the  samo 
point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on 
another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been 
concerted,  and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed, 
that  the  skilful  and  energetic  Boufliers  had  but 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress. 
He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  dra¬ 
goons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers 
and  miners,  and  by  an  officer  named  Megrigny, 
who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the 
French  service  with  the  exception  of  Vauban. 
A  few  hours  after  Boufliers  had  entered  the 
place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on 
every  side;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French 
Court.  There  it  was  not  doubted  that  Wil¬ 
liam  would  soon  be  compelled  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy. 
The  town  was  strong :  the  castle  was  believed 
to  be  impregnable:  the  magazines  were  filled 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  tc 
last  till  the  time  at  whiali  the  armies  of  that 
age  were  expected  to  retire  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  :  the  garrison  consisted  of  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world :  they  were 
commanded  by  an  excellent  general :  lie  was 
assisted  by  an  excellent  engineer;  nor  was  it 
doubted  that  Villeroy  would  march  with  his 
great  army  to  the  assistance  of  Boufliers,  and 
that  the  besiegers  would  then  be  in  much  more 
danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches 
of  Villeroy.  He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  an¬ 
nihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont,  and  then  to 
drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont  might 
try  to  avoid  an  action ;  but  he  could  not  es¬ 
cape.  The  Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise 
his  master  news  of  a  complete  victory  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Lewis  passed  a  whole  day 
in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of 
an  officer  of  high  rank  loaded  with  English  and 
Dutch  standards,  arrived  a  courier  bringing 
news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat 
with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the 
walls  of  Ghent.  William  extolled  the  general¬ 
ship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  warmest  terms. 
“My  cousin,”  he  wrote,  “you  have  shown 
yourself  a  greater  master  of  your  art  than  if 
you  had  won  a  pitched  battle. ”J  In  the 
French  camp,  however,  and  at  the  French 
Court,  it  was  universally  held  that  Vaudemont 
had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by 
the  misconduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  op¬ 
posed.  Some  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Ville¬ 
roy;  and  Villeroy  made  no  attempt  to  vindi¬ 
cate  himself.  But  it  was  generally  believed 

mestic  and  Foreign,  June  14;  Pacquet  Boat  from  Holland 
and  Flanders,  July  9. 

J  Vaudemont’s  Despatch  and  William’s  Answer  are  in 
the  Monthly  Mercury  for  July,  1695. 
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that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have 
vindicated  himself,  had  he  not  preferred  royal 
favour  to  military  renown.  His  plan,  it  was 
said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execu¬ 
tion  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  bastard’s  heart 
had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
conceal  his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trem¬ 
bling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while 
the  old  officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  short 
time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  concealed 
from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Villeroy 
showed  that  there  was  a  secret:  the  pleasan¬ 
tries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the 
mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole 
truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable. 
Never  during  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so 
moved.  During  some  hours  his  gloomy  irrita¬ 
bility  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even  his 
priests,  in  terror.  He  so  far  forgot  the  grace 
and  dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world  that,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a 
cane  on  the  shoqlders  of  a  lacquey,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  poor  man  with  the  handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur  meanwhile  was  vigorously 
pressed  by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of 
their  operations  was  under  the  direction  of  Co¬ 
horn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to  exert 
his  utmost  skill.  He  had  suffered,  three  years 
before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as 
he  had  fortified  it,  taken  by  his  great  master 
Vauban.  To  retake  it,  now  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  had  received  Vauban’s  last  improvements, 
would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were 
opened.  On  the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French 
dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten  back ;  and,  late 
on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
the  English  footguards  leading  the  way,  stormed, 
after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the 
Brussels  side.  The  King  in  person  directed  the 
attack  ;  and  his  subjects  were  delighted  to  learn 
that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  exclaimed,  “  Look,  look  at  my  brave  Eng¬ 
lish!”  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even  among 
those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull¬ 
dog  courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger, 
however  terrible,  he  was  unrivalled.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  Ger¬ 
man,  Dutch  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn 
hope:  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared 
to  consider  such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  much  at  his  ease  in  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
soldiers  gave  him  the  honourable  nickname  of 
Salamander,  j- 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of 
the  town  was  attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch 
were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At  length,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who 
fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis, 


*  See  Saint  Simon’s  Memoirs,  and  liis  note  upon  Pangeau. 
f  London  Gazette,  July  22,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  of 
August.  1695.  Swift,  ten  years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on 
Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously  scurrilous  that  Word  or 
Gildon  would  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  entitled  the  De¬ 
scription  of  a  Salamander. 
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the  assailants  remained  in  possession  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  work's.  While  the  conflict  was  raging, 
William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under  a 
shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger, 
among  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  gentleman  had  come  to  the  King’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of  money 
from  England  to  the  army  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  curious  to  see  real  war.  Such  curi¬ 
osity  William  could  not  endure.  “  Mr.  God¬ 
frey,”  he  said,  “you  ought  not  to  run  these 
hazards:  you  are  not  a  soldier:  you  can  be  of 
no  use  to  us  here.”  “  Sir,”  answered  Godfrey, 
“I  run  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty. 
“Not  so,”  said  William  ;  “  I  am  where  it  is  my 
duty  to  be ;  and  I  may  without  presumption 
commit  my  life  to  God’s  keeping:  but  you 

- ”  While  they  were  talking  a  cannon  ball 

from  the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the 
King’s  feet.  It  was  not  found  however  that 
the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed, — such  was  during 
some  time  the  cant  phrase, — sufficed  to  prevent 
idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches. J 
Though  William  forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen 
and  cooks  to  expose  themselves,  be  repeatedly 
saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  dangerous 
spots  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting. 
He  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into 
horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the 
French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and 
Brandenburghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohorn, 
made  themselves  masters,  after  a  hard  fight,  of 
a  line  of  works  which  Vauban  had  cut  in  me 
solid  rock  from  the  Sambre  to  the  Meuse.  Three 
days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts,  as 
usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the 
second  counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  a 
general  assault,  when  a  white  flag  was  hung 
out  from  the  ramparts.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than  one 
half  of  what  it  had  been  when"  the  trenches  were 
opened.  Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  eight  thousand  men  to  defend 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much  longer ;  but 
he  felt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily 
adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies. 
The  French  were  allowed  forty  eight  hours  to 
retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the 
wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  in  number,  should  be  well  treated. 
On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The  con¬ 
test  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over ; 
and  a  second  and  more  terrible  contest  began 
for  the  possession  of  the  citadel.  $ 

Villeroy  had  in  the  meantime  made  some  petty 
conquests.  Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered 
some  resistance,  had  opened  its  gates  to  him, 
not  without  grave  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  which  was  less 
able  to  make  any  defence,  had  followed  the  e®» 
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ample.  The  garrisons  of  both  towns  were,  in 
violation  of  a  convention  which  had  been  made 
tor  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent  into  France, 
liie  Marshal  then  advanced  towards  Brussels 
in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that,  by  menac¬ 
ing  that  beautiful  capital,  he  might  induce  the 
allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Namur. 
During  thirty  six  hours  he  rained  shells  and 
redhot  bullets  on  the  city.  The  Electress  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  within  the  walls,  miscarried 
from  terror.  Six  convents  perished.  Fifteen 
hundred  houses  were  at  once  in  flames.  The 
wh  lie  lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to 
the  giound,  had  not  the  inhabitants  stopped  the 
conflagration  by  blowing  up  numerous  build¬ 
ings.  Immense  quantities  of  the  finest  lace  and 
tapestry  were  destroyed  :  for  the  industry  and 
trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout 
the  world  had  hitherto  been  little  affected  by 
the  war.  Several  of  the  stately  piles  which 
looked  down  on  the  market  place  were  laid  in 
ruins.  The  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest  of  the 
many  noble  senate  houses  reared  by  the  burgh¬ 
ers  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  imminent  peril. 
All  this  devastation,  however,  produced  no  ef¬ 
fect  except  much  private  misery.  William  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked  into  relaxing 
the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur.  The 
fire  which  his  batteries  kept  up  round  the  castle 
was  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  war.  The 
French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from  their 
pieces  by  the  hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  under  the  ground. 
Gohorn  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall 
by  the  thirty-first  of  August.  New  Style.  The 
great  engineer  lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it 
anly  by  a  few  hours.  * 

Boufflers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope 
was  in  Villeroy.  Villeroy  had  proceeded  from 
Brussels  to  Enghien;  he  had  there  collected  all 
the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands;  and  he 
now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand 
men,  marched  towards  Namur.  Vaudemont 
meanwhile  joined  the  besiegers.  William  there¬ 
fore  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 
battle  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a 
moment  the  operations  against  Boufflers.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  entrusted  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  siege.  The  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong 
position  strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited 
the  French,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghien. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day 
was  at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  numerous  and 
best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen 
were  brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
August  the  defenders  of  the  castle  saw  from 
their  watchtowers  the  mighty  host  of  their 
countrymen.  But  between  that  host  and  the 
citadel  was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not 
less  mighty  host  of  William.  -  Villeroy,  by  a 
salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Boufflers  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at  night  Bouf¬ 
flers,  by  fire  signals  which  were  seen  far  over 
the  vast  plain  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged 
Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  without  delay. 

In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  England  the 
anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in 
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his  oratory,  confessed,  received  the  Eucharist 
and  gave  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed 
m  his  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to 
their  knees. -j-  London  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
distraction  by  a  succession  of  rumours  fabricated 
some'  by  Jacobites  and  some  by  stockjobbers. 
Larly  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred 
that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had 
been  beaten,  that  the  King  had  been  killed,  that 
the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  Exchange  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened,  was  filled  to  overflowing 
by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad 
news  was  true.  The  streets  were  stopped  up 
all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impa¬ 
tiently  expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read 
by  thousands,  calmed  the  excitement,  tut  not 
completely :  for  it  was  known  that  the  Jacobites 
sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  privateers 
and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  in¬ 
telligence  earlier  than  that  which  came  through 
channels  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Whitehall.  Before  night,  however,  the  agitation 
bad  altogether  subsided:  but  it  was  suddenly 
revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman  iu 
the  uniform  of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the 
City,  announcing  that  the  King  had  been  killed. 
He  would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult, 
had  not  some  apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked  him 
down  and  carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confi¬ 
dential  correspondent  of  the  States  General  in-  ‘ 
formed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  circu¬ 
lated,  the  general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies 
would  be  successful.  The  touchstone  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  England,  he  said,  was  the  betting.  The 
Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  lie 
had  been  defeated:  but  they  would  not  give  the 
odds,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  any 
moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
ere  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on 
the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the  King.t 
The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Jacobites. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy  and 
the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other.  It 
was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  be 
the  decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under  arms 
before  dawn.  At  four  WTlIiam  mounted,  and 
continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post  to 
post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  ap” 
proached  his  lines  in  several  places,  near  enough 
to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him: 
but  there  was  na,  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest 
expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose! 
But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French 
had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  stcrm  the 
castle  without  delay.  While  the  preparations 
were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the 
garrison  for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain  he 
said  to  Boufflers,  that  Villeroy  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong 
the  contest.  Boufflers  however  thought  that 
another  day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the 
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honour  of  the  French  arms ;  and  Portland  re¬ 
turned  unsuccessful.* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made 
in  four  places  at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the 
confederate  army.  One  point  was  assigned  to 
the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch,  a 
third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
English.  The  English  were  at  first  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is 
that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had  seen  ser¬ 
vice  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter 
Villeroy.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by 
the  blowing  up  of  two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutts, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers, 
marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  This  gallant  band 
was  to  be  supported  by  four  battalions  which 
had  never  been  in  action,  and  which,  though 
full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so 
terrible  a  service  required.  The  officers  fell 
fast.  Every  Colonel,  every  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
was  killed,  or  severely  wounded.  Cutts  re¬ 
ceived  a  shot  in  the  head,  which  for  a  time  dis¬ 
abled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  with¬ 
out  direction,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till 
they  found  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of 
breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a 
terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less 
terrible,  of  fragments  of  rock  and  wall.  They 
lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till 
Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been 
dressed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then 
led  them,  not  to  the  place  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  back,  but  to  another  spot  where  a 
fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully: 
their  general  had  fallen  ;  and  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  waver  when  the  arrival  of  the  Salaman¬ 
der  and  his  men  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  re¬ 
trieving  at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  re¬ 
cent  repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way, 
sword  in  hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm 
a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among 
the  Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the 
garrison.  Meanwhile  the  Brandenburghers, 
excellently  disciplined  and  excellently  com¬ 
manded,  had  performed,  with  no  great  loss, 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had 
been  equally  successful.  When  the  evening 
dosed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment  of  a 
mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle. 
The  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men.j- 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done 
all  that  his  duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he 
asked  for  a  truce  of  forty  eight  hours  in  order 
that  the  hundreds  of  corpses  wlych  choked  the 
ditches  and  which  would  soon  have  spread  pesti¬ 
lence  among  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
might  be  removed  and  interred.  His  request 
was  granted ;  and,  before  the  time  expired,  he 
intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capitulate. 
He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten 
days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was 
informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with 
him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he  must  either 
consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare 
for  an  immediate  assault.  He  yielded,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artil¬ 
lery,  and  the  stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three 
peals  from  all  the  guns  of  the  confederate  army 
notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the  stronghold 
which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succour.  He 
instantly  retreated  towards  Mons,  leaving  Wil¬ 
liam  to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was 
made  more  delightful  by  the  recollection  of 
many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an 
exhibition  such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe 
had  never  seen,  and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  the  youngest  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see. 
From  the  first  battle  of  Cond<5  to  the  last  battle 
of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had 
run,  without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one 
direction.  That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  first 
time,  men  said,  since  France  had  Marshals,  a 
Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  fortress 
to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the 
breach  which  had  lately  been  so  desperately 
contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
distinguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  thein 
in  his  coach.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  about 
five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufilers  and  his 
staff  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been 
some  difficulty  about  the  form  of  the  greeting 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Mar¬ 
shal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect: 
but  France  did  not  recognise  William  as  King 
of  England.  At  last  Boufilers  consented  to  per¬ 
form  the  salute  without  marking  for  which  of 
the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered 
his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  A  short  conversation  followed. 
The  Marshal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
words  Sire  and  Majesty,  addressed  himself  only 
to  the  Elector.  The  Elector,  with  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been 
said;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The 
officers  of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their 
country  the  news  that  the  upstart  who  at  Paris 
was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body  with  a  respect  as  profound'  as  that 
which  Lewis  exacted  from  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  J 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Boufflers 
passed  ou  :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
way  when  he  was  stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  allied  army  as  deputy  from  the  State* 
General.  “You  must  return  to  the  town,  Sir,” 
said  Dykvelt.  “  The  King  of  England  has  or  • 
dered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  pri¬ 
soner.”  Boufflers  was  in  transports  of  rage. 
His  officers  crowded  roimd  him  and  vowed  to 
die  in  his  defence.  But  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry 
came  up ;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded 
them  demanded  the  Marshal’s  sword.  The  Mar- 
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Khal  uttered  indignant  exclamations :  “  This  is 
an  infamous  breach  of  faith.  Look  at  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
such  an  affront  ?  Have  I  not  behaved  like  a 
man  of  honour  ?  Ought  I  not  to  be  treated  as 
such  !  But  beware  what  you  do,  gentlemen.  I 
serve  a  master  who  can  and  will  avenge  me.” 
“I  am  a  soldier,  Sir,”  answered  the  Brigadier; 
“  and  my  business  is  to  obey  -orders  without 
troubling  myself  about  consequences.”  Dykvelt 
calmly  and  courteously  replied  to  the  Marshal’s 
indignant  exclamations.  “The  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set 
by  your  master.  The  soldiers  who  garrisoned 
Dixmuyde  a'nd  Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of 
plighted  faith,  been  sent  prisoners  iuto  France. 
The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.  His 
Majesty  might  with  perfect  justice  have  detained 
all  the  French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he 
will  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  precedent 
which  he  disapproves.  He  has  determined  to 
arrest  you  and  you  alone :  and,  Sir,  you  must 
not  regard  as  an  affront  what  is  in  truth  a  mark 
of  his  very  particular  esteem.  How  can  he  pay 
you  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  that 
he  considers  you  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  five 
or  six  thousand  men  whom  your  sovereign  wrong¬ 
fully  holds  in  captivity  ?  Nay,  you  shall  even 
now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give  me 
your  word  of  honour  to  return  hither  unless  the 
garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released 
within  a  fortnight.”  “I  do  not  at  all  know,” 
answered  Boufflers,  “why  the  King  my  master 
detains  those  men ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  hold 
out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  them.  You 
have  an  army  at  your  back :  I  am  alone ;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleasure.”  He  gave  up  his 
sword,  returned  to  Namur,  and  was  sent  thence 
to  Huy,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in  luxuri¬ 
ous  repose,  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks 
and  rides,  and  was  treated  with  marked  respect 
by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  to  post  from  the 
place  where  he  was  confined  to  the  French  Court 
and  back  again,  he  received  full  powers  to  pro¬ 
mise  that  the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse 
should  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly  libe¬ 
rated  ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where 
an  honourable  reception  awaited  him.  He  was 
created  a  Duke  and  a  Peer.  That  he  might  be 
able  to  support  his  new  dignities  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France, 
he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against 
France  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Namur  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  joy:  but  here  the  exultation  was 
greatest.  During  several  generations  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  achieved  nothiug  considerable  by 
land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed 
occasionally  furnished  to  our  allies  small  bands 
of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained  the 
honour' of  the  nation.  But  from  the  day  on 
which  the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son, 
had  perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconquer 
Ouienne,  till  the  Revolution,  there  had  been  on 
the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen 
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had  borne  a  principal  part.  At  length  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  begun  to  dispute  with  the 
warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  military  prow¬ 
ess.  The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius 
of  Luxemburg  and  the  consummate  discipline 
of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed 
in  two  great  battles:  but  the  event  of  those 
battles  had  been  long  doubtful;  the  victory  had 
been  dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  had 
gained  little  more  than  the  honour  of  remaining 
master  of  the  field  of  slaughter.  Meanwhile  he 
was  himself  training  his  adversaries.  The  re¬ 
cruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had 
formed  the  volunteers  who  followed  Cutt.s 
through  the  palisades  of  Namur.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  great  warriors  whom  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  was  that 
the  English  subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subal¬ 
tern  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  no  private 
soldier  iu  Christendom.  The  English  officers  of 
higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  com¬ 
mand  such  an  army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But 
those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that 
he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  science  no- 
cessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they 
had  suffered,  three  years  before,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with  which  their 
enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them.  They 
now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Dutch  struck 
medals.  The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums.  Many 
poems,  serious  and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which 
one  only  has  lived.  Prior  burlesqued,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bombastic 
verses  in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the  first 
taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side 
by  side,  were  read  with  delight  in  London ;  and 
the  critics  at  Will’s  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as 
in  arms,  England  had  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  .Namur  was  the  great  military 
event  of  this  year.  Tho  Turkish  war  still  kept 
a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  em¬ 
ployed  in  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube. 
Nothing  deserving  10  be  mentioned  took  place 
either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Rhine.  In  Cata¬ 
lonia,  the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  ad¬ 
vantages,  advantages  due  to  their  English  and 
Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  done  all  that 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  help  itself.  The  maritime  superiority 
of  England  and  Holland  was  now  fully  jsta- 
blished.  During  the  whole  year  Russell  was  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed 
and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bom¬ 
barded  Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  v'hole 
shore  of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet 
imprisoned  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  toean- 
wThile  Berkeley  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Channel,  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts 
of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  Calais  and  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  burned  Granville  to  the  ground.  The 
navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  years  before  had 
been  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  wliicL  had 
ranged  the  British  seas  unopposed  from  the 
Downs  to  tho  Land’s  End,  which  had  anchjred 
in  Torbay  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes, 
now  gave  no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pill.tg- 
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ing  merchantmen  which  were  unprovided  with  | 
convoy.  In  this  lucrative  war  the  French 
privateers  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  very  successful.  Several  vessels  laden 
with  sugar  from  Barbadoes  w  ere  captured. 
The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  already  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
impoverished  by  boundless  prodigality  in  cor¬ 
ruption  were  enormous.  Five  large  ships  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with  cargoes  of 
which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated  at  a 
million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
These  misfortunes  produced  some  murmuring 
on  the  Royal  Exchange.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  histo¬ 
rian  has  condescended  to  mention,  but  which 
were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  William’s  army  or  of  Russell’s  fleet, 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experi¬ 
ment  was  making.  A  groat  revolution  was  in 
progress.  Newspapers  had  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there 
was  no  newspaper  in  England  except  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those 
papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood, 
a  zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal  called  the 
Observator :  but  his  Observator,  like  the  Obser- 
vator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly  edited,  con¬ 
tained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations 
on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John 
Bunton,  published  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but 
the  Athenian  Mercury  merely  discussed  ques¬ 
tions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry  and 
of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
named  John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called 
a  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry 
and  Trade.  But  his  Collection  contained  little 
more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of 
the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puffs 
of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate,  spa  water,  civet 
cats,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  wanting 
masters  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.  If  ever 
he  printed  any  political  news,  he  transcribed  it 
from  the  Gazette.  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meagre  a  chronicle  of  events  that,  though 
it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circu¬ 
lation.  Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
much  less  than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  truth  a  person  who  had  studied  the 
history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the 
highest  importance.  He  would,  for  example, 
have  known  nothing  about  the  Court  Martial  on 
Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials,  the  burning 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury’s  Rastoral  Letter  or 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffeehouses, 
and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  law  which  had 
subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship  expired. 
Within  a  fortnight,  a  stanch  old  Whig,  named 
Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled 
Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who 


had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that  de¬ 
sign,  announced  that  the  Intelligence  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  suppressed  fourteen  years  before 
by  tyranny,  would  again  appear.  Ten  days 
after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence  Do¬ 
mestic  and  Foreign  was  printed  the  first  number 
of  the  English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet 
Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus, 
the  London  Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the 
Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy 
and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  England  from  that  time  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  they 
were  small  and  meanlooking.  Even  the  Post¬ 
boy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous, 
were  wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy 
paper  such  as  would  not  now  be  thought  good 
enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numbers 
came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a  single 
column  of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is 
now  called  a  leading  article  seldom  appeared, 
except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelligence, 
when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the 
west  wind,  when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  in 
the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coach  had  been 
stopped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  nonjuring 
congregation  had  been  dispersed  by  constables, 
when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a 
long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or 
poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when 
consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  four 
scanty  pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  though 
inserted,  as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence 
of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  news¬ 
papers  were  all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and 
the  Revolution.  This  fact  may  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors 
were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behaviour.  It  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  their  trade  was  not  in 
itself  illegal.  The  printing  o'f  newspapers  was 
certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  judges  had  pronounced  that  it  was 
a  misdemeanour  at  common  law  to  publish  po¬ 
litical  intelligence  without  the  King’s  license. 
It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  laid  down  this 
doctrine  were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure 
and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  royal 
prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again 
raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was 
doubtful ;  and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to 
make  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  indulgent  and 
to  make  the  journalists  cautious.  On  neither 
side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of 
right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  con¬ 
nived  at  the  publication  of  the  newspapers; 
and  the  conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefully 
abstained  from  publishing  any  thing  that  cpuld 
provoke  or  alarm  the  government.  It  is  true 
that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of 
the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  which 
seemed  intended  to  convey  an  insinuation  that 
the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  hnste 
to  atone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  submissive 
apologies.  During  a  considerable  time  the  un¬ 
official  gazettes,  though  much  more  garrulous 
and  amusing  than  the  official  gazette,  were 
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scarcely  less  courtly.  Whoever  examines  them 
will  find  that  the  King  is  always  mentioned  with 
profound  respect.  About  the  debates  and  di¬ 
visions  ot  the  two  Houses  a  reverential  silence 
is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective:  but  it 
is  almost  all  direoted  against  the  Jacobites  and 
the  French.  It  seems  certain  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  William  gained  not  a  little  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  these  printed  newspapers,  composed 
under  constant  dread  of  the  Attorney  General, 
for  the  old  newsletters,  which  were  written  with 
unbounded  license.* 

The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint 
than  the  journalists:  yet  no  person  who  has 
studied  with  attention  the  political  controversies 
of  that  time  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  libels  on  William’s  person  and  government 
were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the 
earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evidently  is  that 
the  press,  which  had  been  fettered  during  the 
earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  free  during  the 
latter  half.  While  the  censorship  existed,  no 
tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and 
decorous  language,  the  conduct  of  any  public 
department,  was  likely  to  be  printed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print  such  a 
tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser 
was  illegal.  In  general,  therefore,  the  respect¬ 
able  and  moderate  opponents  of  the  Court,  not 
being  able  to  publish  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or  safe  to 
publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
their  peace,  and  lett  the  business  of  criticizing 
the  administration  to  two  classes  of  men,  fana¬ 
tical  nonjurors  who  sincerely  thought  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity 
or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
Grub  Street  hacks,  coarseminded,  badhearted 
and  foulmouthed.  Thus  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  man  of  judgment,  temper  and  integrity 
among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government.  Indeed  the 
habit  of  writing  against  the  government  had,  of 
itself,  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  character. 
For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against 
the  government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an 
unreasonable  law  tends  to  make  men  altogether 
lawless.  However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a 
smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a 
ruffian.  However  oppressive  a  game  law  may 
be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  from  a  poacher 
to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  statutes  which  im¬ 
posed  restraints  on  literature,  there  was  much 
risk  that  a  man  who  was  constantly  violating 
those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of  high 
honour  and  rigid  uprightness.  An  author  who 
was  determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  licenser,  must  employ  the 
services  of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts,  who, 
hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and  forced  to  as¬ 
sume  every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises, 
hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  those  dens  of 


*  There  is  a  nohle,  and.  T  suppose,  unique  Collection  of 
the  newspapers  of  William’s  rei£u  in  the  IJritish  Museum. 
I  have  turned  over  every  page  of  that  Collection.  It  is 
strange  that  neither  Luttrel!  nor  Evelyn  should  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  journals.  The  earliest 
mention  of  those  journals  which  I  have  found,  is  in  a  de¬ 
spatch  of  L’llermitape,  dated  July  12  (22),  1695.  I  will 
transcribe  his  words  : — “  Depuis  quelque  terns  on  imprime 
ici  plusieurs  feuilles  volantes  eu  forme  de  gazette,  qui  sont 
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vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great 
capitals.  Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  bribe 
to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the  chance  of 
having  their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped 
in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  com¬ 
panions  and  to  such  expedients  could  hardly 
retain  unimpaired  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  becoming.  The  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary 
change.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  now  assumed  an  office  which 
had  hitherto  been  abandoned  to  the  unprincipled 
or  the  hotheaded.  Tracts  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  written  in  a  style  not  misbecoming 
statesmen  and  gentlemen ;  and  even  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  male- 
contents  became  somewhat  less  brutal  and  less 
ribald  than  in  the  days  of  the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion 
and  morality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth  the  censorship 
had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness 
or  profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  mutilation :  for  the  Paradise 
Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were 
hateful  to  the  ruling  powers.  But  Etherege’s 
She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley’s  Country 
Wife,  Dryden’s  Translations  from  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur 
without  difficulty:  for  Dryden,  Etherege  and. 
Wycherley  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  ,vas 
accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature 
began.  That  purification  was  effected,  not  by 
the  intervention  of  senates  or  magistrates,  but 
by  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  educated 
Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil  were 
set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice. 
During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of 
our  press  has  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  entire  ;  and  during  those  hundred  and 
sixty  years  the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by 
the  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination 
was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love  songs, 
comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorous 
than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  this  day  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a 
word  reflecting  on  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
happens  that  the  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the 
most  prudish. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  his 
array  in  winter  quarters,  arrived  in  England, 
and  was  received  with  unwonted  enthusiasm. 
During  his  passage  through  the  capital  to  his 
palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were  ringing, 
and  every  street  was  lighted  up.  It  was  late 
before  he  made  his  way  through  the  shouting 
crowds  to  Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a 
council  was  instantly  hold.  An  important  point 
was  to  be  decided.  Should  the  House  of  Com- 


remplies  de  toutes  sortes  do  nouvelles.  Cette  licence  est 
venue  de  ce  que  le  pa  dement  n’a  pas  achev6  le  bill  ou  pr<v 
jet  d’acte  qui  avoit  6te  port6  dans  la  Chambre  des  Com¬ 
munes  pour  regler  Fimprimerie  et  emp£<-her  que  ces  sortei 
de  choaes  n’arrivassent.  11  n’y  avoit  ci-devant  qu’un  des 
commis  des  Secretaires  d’Rfat  qui  edt  le  pouvoir  de  fair® 
des  gazettes:  mais  aujourd’hui  il  s’en  fait  plusieurs  sous 
d’autres  noms.”  L’ Hermit  age  mentions  the  paragraph  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  ^rincess,  and  the  submission  of  the  libeller. 
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mons  be  permitted  to  sit  again,  or  should  there 
be  an  immediate  dissolution  ?  The  lung  would 
probably  have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his 
power.  The  Triennial  Act  had  fixed  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Parliament.  If  therefore  there  were 
not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a 
general  election  in  1696  ;  and  who  could  say 
what  might  be  the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ? 
There  might  be  an  unfortunate  campaign.  There 
might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  com¬ 
mercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  much  ill  humour.  The 
campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant:  the  nation 
was  in  an  excellent  temper  '  and  William  wisely 
determined  to  seize  the  fortunate  moment.  Two 
proclamations  were  immediately  published.  One 
of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form,  that 
His  Majesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  old 
Parliament  and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued 
for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other  proclamation 
was  unprecedented.  It  signified  the  royal  plea¬ 
sure  to  be  that  every  regiment  quartered  in  a 
place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should 
march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  and  should  not  return  till  the  people 
had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order,  which 
was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laud¬ 
able  respect  for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of 
fortified  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily  ex¬ 
cepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from 
disgusting  the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing 
that  could  look  like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  influence  their  votes  by  milder 
means.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks  of 
the  general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the 
people  of  many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet 
visited.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a 
popularity  which  might  have  considerable  effect 
on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  graciousness  and  affability  in 
which  he  was  too  often  deficient ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  he  received,  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress,  marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Before  he  set  out  he  paid  a  visit  in  form 
to  his  sister  in  law,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
his  reception.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only 
six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  arms. 
“  I  am  learning  my  drill,”  the  child  said,  “that 
I  may  help  you  to  beat  the  French.”  The  King 
laughed  much,  and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded 
the  young  soldier  with  the  Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went 
to  Newmarket,  now  a  place  rather  of  business 
than  of  pleasure,  but,  in  the  autumns  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  gayest  and  most  luxu¬ 
rious  spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  whole  Court  and  Cabinet  to  go  down  to 
the  meetings.  Jewellers  and  milliners,  players 
and  fiddlers,  venal  wits  and  venal  beauties  fol¬ 
lowed  in  crowds.  The  streets  were  made  im¬ 
passable  by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of 
public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honour ; 
and  officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and 
gold  lace,  jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps 

*  l/llcmiitage,  October  15  (251,  November  15  (25).  1695. 

+  London  Gazette.  October  24,  1695.  See  Evelyn’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  Newmarket  in  1671,  and  Pepys.  July  18,  1608. 
From  Tallard’s  despatches  written  after  the  Peace  of  Kys- 


and  black  gowns.  For  the  neighbouring  Uw 
versity  of  Cambridge  always  sent  her  highest 
functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  So¬ 
vereign  and  his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild 
days  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to  draw  a  fashion¬ 
able  audience,  particularly  if  Buckingham  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for 
sometimes  His  Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness 
of  a  Sunday  morning  by  addressing  to  the  bevy 
of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  a  ribald  ex¬ 
hortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the 
Court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the 
Academic  dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked 
respect.  With  lords  and  ladies  from  Saint 
James’s  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors  from  Tri¬ 
nity  College  and  King’s  Cdtlege,  were  mingled 
the  provincial  aristocracy,  foxhunting  squires 
and  their  rosycheeked  daughters,  who  had  come 
in  queerlooking  family  coaches  drawn  by  cart¬ 
horses  from  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or 
four  counties  to  see  their  Sovereign.  The  heath 
was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of  vast 
extent.  For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on 
the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  guineas  and  crowns  which 
the  spendthrifts  of  London  were  throwing  about, 
attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a  circle 
of  many  miles,  j- 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at 
this  joyous  place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire  and  Suffolk, 
proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems  strange  that 
he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a 
canvassing  tour,  have  honoured  with  such  a 
mark  of  favour  a  man  so  generally  distrusted 
and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But  the  people  were 
determined  to  be  pleased.  .All  Northampton¬ 
shire  crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that 
fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by  the 
pencil  of  Vandyke  and  made  classical  by  the 
muse  of  Waller  ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to  conciliate 
his  neighbours  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables, 
fill  blazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe  the 
King  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken 
the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inter¬ 
view  which  must  have  been  disagreeable,  found 
some  pretext  for  going  up  to  London,  but  had 
left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  should 
be  received  with  fitting  hospitality.  William 
was  fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening  ;  and 
his  nobles  could  not  flatter  him  more  than  by 
asking  his  opinion  about  the  improvement  of 
their  country  seats.  At  a  time  when  he  had 
many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and 
a  wooden  model  of  that  edifice,  the  finest  speci¬ 
men  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to  Kensington 
for  his  inspection.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight. 
He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  view,  but 
rose  early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  building  a  second  time. 
From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals, 
by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a 

wick,  it  appears  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  less 
numerous  or  splendid  in  the  days  of  William  than  in  thos« 
of  his  uncles. 
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multitude  of  baronets,  kniglits  and  esquires, 
from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies 
between  the  Trent  and  the  German  Ocean. 

After  attending  divine  service  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
journeyed  eastward.  On  the  frontier  of  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  great 
following,  met  the  royal  carriages  and  escorted 
them  to  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem 
older  now  than  on  the  day  when  that  splendid 
procession  passed  under  their  shade.  The  house 
in  which  William  was  then,  during  a  few  hours, 
a  guest,  passed  long  after  his  death,  by  female 
descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and 
from  the  Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now 
contains  the  originals  of  those  singularly  inte¬ 
resting  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland.  At  Wel¬ 
beck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a 
train  of  magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
with  a  train  of  divines.  William  hunted  several 
times  in  that  forest,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned  out 
into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby, 
Clumber  and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentle¬ 
men  on  horseback  partook  of  his  sport.  The 
Nottinghamshire  squires  were  delighted  to  hear 
him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag  chase,  that 
he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which 
b"  should  have  with  them,  and  that  he  must 
hire  a  hunting  box  among  their  delightful 
w;ods.  He  then  turned  southward.  He  was 
entertained  during  one  day  by  the  Earl  of  Stam¬ 
ford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane 
Grey  sate  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  So¬ 
crates  while  the  deer  was  flying  through  the 
park  followed  by  the  whirlwind  of  hounds  and 
hunters.  On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook  wel¬ 
comed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the 
finest  of  those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages 
which  have  been  turned  into  peaceful  dwellings. 
Guy’s  Tower  was  illuminated.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  punch  were  drunk  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  health  ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of.  faggots 
blazed  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  court  over¬ 
hung  by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries. 
The  next  morning  the  King,  accompanied  by  a 
multitude  of  Warwickshire  gentlemen  on  horse¬ 
back,  proceeded  towards  the  borders  of  Glou¬ 
cestershire.  He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine 
with  Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the 
Wolds,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  to  Burford. 
The  whole  population  of  Burford  met  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their 
love.  Burford  was  then  renowned  for  its  sad¬ 
dles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  particular, 
was  said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler 
in  Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces  were  re¬ 
spectfully  offered  to  William,  who  received  them 
with  much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
complimented  in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
Academic  press,  entertained  with  music,  and  in- 


*  I  have  taken  this  account  of  William’s  progress  chiefly 
from  the  London  Gazettes,  from  the  despatches  of  L’Hermi- 
tage,  from  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  anil  from  the  letters  of 
Vernon,  Yard  and  Cartwright  among  the  Lexington  Papers. 


vited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  Sheldoniau 
theatre.  He  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading 
as  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  that 
|  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and  that  this 
was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the 
j  Oxonians  and  was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste 
gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumours  which  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that  he  hur¬ 
ried  away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet 
which  had  been  provided  for  him,  because  he 
had  been  warned  by  an  anonjnnous  letter,  that, 
if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he  was  a  dead 
man.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Prince 
who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most 
common  precautions  against  assassins  of  whose 
designs  he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would  have 
been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been 
marked,  and  that  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  long 
as  was  compatible  with  arrangements  previously 
made.f 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a 
splendid  show,  which  had  been  prepared  at 
great  cost  during  his  absence.  Sidney,  now 
Earl  of  Romney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  London  by  an  exhi¬ 
bition  which  had  never  been  seen  in  England  on 
so  large  a  scale.  The  whole  skill  of  the  pyro¬ 
technists  of  his  department  was  employed  to 
produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie 
with  any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  or  on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague. 
Saint  James’s  Square  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately  mansions  on 
the  northern,  eastern  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  The  King  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  window  of  Romney’s  drawing  room 
I  The  Princess  of  Denmark,  her  husband  and  her 
court  occupied  a  neighbouring  house.  The  whole 
diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  py¬ 
ramid  of  flame  in  the  centre  of  the  area  threw 
out  brilliant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  bun 
dreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  streets  and  parks.  The  States  General  were 
informed  by  their  correspondent  that,  great  as 
the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  disturbance.  J 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  In  every  part  of  the  country  it  had 
been  manifest  that  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  zealous  for  the  King  and  for  the  war. 
The  City  of  London,  which  had  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1695. 
Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account 
more  than  usually  circumstantial  has  come  down 
to/ us.  In  1690  the  electors,  disgusted  by  the 
Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two  Tories. 
In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new 
Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  should  be  sent  with  an  invitation  to  two 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter  Clarges 
stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of 
nomination  near  five  thousand  electors  paraded 
the  streets  on  horseback.  They  were  divided 


t  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  Novemb  er 
and  the  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Lexington  Papr-*. 
J  L' Hermitage,  November  15  (25),  1695. 
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Into  three  bands  ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band 
rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  followed 
Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the  three ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  followers  of 
Montague  would  vote  for  Fox,  and  the  followers 
of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the  day 
was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours.  The  Whigs 
cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who 
wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat 
frogs  and  wear  wooden  shoes.  The  Tories 
hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising  great 
estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overbur¬ 
dened  nation.  From  words  the  incensed  fac¬ 
tions  proceeded  to  blows  ;  and  there  was  a  riot 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  quelled.  The 
High  Bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three  com¬ 
panies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the 
view,  that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected. 
A  poll  was  demanded.  The  Tories  exerted  them¬ 
selves  strenuously.  Neither  money  nor  ink  was 
spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thousand  pounds 
in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the 
average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was 
not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the 
nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  two  courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised 
themselves  by  knavery  from  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity  to  opulence  and  power  were  scattered 
all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop  of  London 
canvassed  openly  against  the  government :  for 
the  interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not 
yet  Ven  declared  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach 
ef  pip  vilege.  But  all  was  vain.  Clarges  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of  rising. 
He  withdrew ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from 
Westminster  Abbey  to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 
The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many 
other  places.  The  freeholders  of  Cumberland 
instructed  their  representatives  to  support  the 
King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies  might  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigour;  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  several  counties  and  towns,  f  Russel  did 
not  arrive  in  England  till  after  the  writs  had 
gone  out.  But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  what 
place  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  im¬ 
mense  :  for  his  viilanies  were  secret,  and  his 
public  services  were  universally  known.  He 
had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Toulon,  and  had  stopped  and  turned 
back  the  French  armies  in  Catalonia.  He  had 
taken  many  vessels,  and  among  them  two  ships 
of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his  long 
absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel 
either  by  war  or  by  weather.  He  had  made  the 
red  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to 
all  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 
The  effect  of  his  successes  was  that  embassies 
were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  William 
on  his  accession.  Russell’s  merits,  artfully 
magnified  by  the  Wbigs,  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  not 


*  L'Hermitage,  October  25  (November  4  ,  October  29  (No¬ 
vember  8),  1695. 

t  L’llermitage,  November  5  (15',  1695. 
t  L’llmnitage,  November  5  (15),  15  (25),  1695;  Sir  James 


only  by  Portsmouth  where  his  official  situation 
gave  him  great  influence,  and  by  Cambridge¬ 
shire  where  his  private  property  was  consider¬ 
able,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This  last  distinc¬ 
tion,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which 
he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had 
been  generally  thought  that  two  Tories  would 
be  returned  for  the  metropolitan  county.  Somers 
and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjure 
with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated 
Lady  Russell  to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  who  was  about  to  commence  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination.  He 
must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title 
of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  Lord 
Russell.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will 
be  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback  will  escort  him  to  the  hustings ;  no¬ 
body  will  dare  to  stand  against  him  ;  and  he  will 
not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another 
Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written 
with  all  the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  which 
distinguished  her,  refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  to 
her  party.  His  education,  she  said,  would  be 
interrupted :  his  head  would  be  turned :  his 
triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this 
conjuncture  the  Admiral  arrived.  He  made  his 
appearance  before  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
assembled  on  the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  and 
was  returned  without  opposition,  j; 

Meanwhile  several  noted  mnlecontents  re¬ 
ceived  marks  of  public  disapprobation.  John 
Knight,  the  most  factious  and  insolent  of  those 
Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty  to 
King  AVilliam  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to 
sit  in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great 
city  of  Bristol.  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west, 
was  violently  agitated.  It  had  been  long  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the  expe¬ 
rience,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of 
Seymour  would  make  it  impossible  to  unseat 
him.  But  his  moral  character,  which  had  never 
stood  very  high,  had,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had 
been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the 
most  unpopular  acts  of  the  government.  As  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  viru¬ 
lent  in  opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract  had 
left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  honour.  Two  can¬ 
didates  were  therefore  brought  forward  against 
him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of 
that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and  was  watched  with  interest  even  by 
foreign  governments.  The  poll  was  open  five 
weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides  was  enormous. 
The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the  election 
lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  were  by 
no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their 
luxurious  carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily ; 
they  turned  out  every  evening  with  good  cudgels 
to  fight  for  Mother  Church  or  for  King  William; 
but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly.  It  was  not 
till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that 
the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated, 
to  his  bitter  mortification,  and  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  small  borough  of  Totness.§ 

Forbes  to  Lady  Russell.  October  3,  1695;  Lady  Russell  to 
Lord  Edward  Russell;  The  Postman,  November  16,  1695. 

?  There  is  a  highly  curious  account  of  this  contest  In  the 
despatches  of  L'Herinitage. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at 
the  preceding  election,  John  Hampden  failed  to 
obtain  a  seat.  He  had,  since  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  been  broodihg  over  his 
evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occas'on- 
ally  venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets 
against  the  government.  When  the  Whigs  had 
become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  re¬ 
tired,  when  Caermarthen  had  been  impeached, 
Hampden,  it  should  seem,  again  conceived  the 
hope  that  he  might  play  a  great  part  in  public 
lite.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently, 
did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and 
turbulent  a  spirit.  He  found  himself  still  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led, 
during  a  few  months,  a  miserable  life,  some¬ 
times  trying  to  forget  his  cares  among  the  well- 
bred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who  filled  the 
drawingroom  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  and 
sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The 
thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon 
there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Buckinghamshire,  the  county  which  had  re¬ 
peatedly  sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to 
Parliament;  and  he  expected  that  he  should, 
by  the  help  of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over 
the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs  was  absolute,  be 
returned  without  difficulty.  Wharton,  however, 
gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This 
was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by 
the  news  that  John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat, 
that  he  had  survived  his  wound  a  few  hours, 
that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence  for  his 
sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and 
had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarine.  A  coroner’s  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  entered  on 
life  with  the  fairest  prospects.  He  bore  a  name 
which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to 
an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more 
precious,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His 
own  abilities  were  considerable,  and  had  been 
carefully  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and 
party  spirit  impelled  hiril  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his 
fortitude  proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  sup¬ 
plications  which  saved  him  and  dishonoured 
him.  From  that  moment,  he  never  knew  peace 
of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse;  and 
his  understanding  was  perverted  hy  his  temper. 
He  tried  to  find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge, 
in  fashionable  dissipation  and  in  political  tur¬ 
moil.  But  the  dark  shade  never  passed  away 
from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated 
by  an  unhappy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that 
William  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dis¬ 
solving.  The  number  of  new  members  was 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty;  and  most  of  these 
were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to 
the  government.! 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should,  at  that  moment,  be 
disposed  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  King. 

♦  Postman.  December  15,  17,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  December  13. 15:  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diary ;  Burnet, 

L  647  ;  Saint  Kvremond’s  Verses  to  Hampden, 
t  L‘ Hermit. lire.  November  19  (29),  1695. 

J  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  Col¬ 
lection,  No.  801.  It  is  entitled  Brief  Me  mo  ires  relating  to 
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For  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  a  re¬ 
medy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  silver 
coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the 
realm,  was  in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  aud 
most  enlightened  statesmen  stood  aghast.  + 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin 
had  been  struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Edward  the  First  had  invited 
hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence,  which,  in 
his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow. 
During  many  generations,  the  instruments  which 
were  then  introduced  into  our  mint  continued 
to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The  metal 
was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterwards  shaped 
and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  In  these  opera¬ 
tions  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
workman.  It  necessarily  happened  that  some 
pieces  contained  a  little  more  and  some  a  little 
less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver:  few  pieces 
were  exactly  round;  and  the  rims  were  not 
marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course  of 
years  discoveied  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  enact  that  the  clipper  should  be,  as 
the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason. $  The  practice  of  paring  down 
money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so 
chocked ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  which 
were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone 
some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and 
inventions  in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A 
great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  shaping  and 
striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A  mill,  which 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand, 
was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  mill 
was  worked  by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  be 
considered  by  modern  engineers  as  a  rude  and 
feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it  produced, 
however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and,  as  their 
shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were 
inscribed  with  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be 
apprehended.  ||  The  hammered  coins  and  the 
milled  coins  were  current  together.  They  were 
received  without  distinction  in  public,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  private,  payments.  The  financiers 
of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new 
money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace 
the  old  money  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet 
any  man  of  plain  understanding  might  have 
known  that,  when  the  State  treats  perfect  coin 
and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect  coin 
will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation, 
but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown, 
on  English  ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment 
of  a  tax  or  a  debt  ns  a  milled  crown.  But  the 
milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  flung  into 
the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel,  be¬ 
came  much  more  valuable  than  tho  clipped 
crown.  It  might  therefore  have  been  predicted, 
as  confidently  as  any  thing  can  be  predicted 

the  Silver  ami  Gold  Coins  of  England,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Corruption  of  the  Hammered  Money,  and  of  the  Re¬ 
form  hy  the  late  Grand  Coinn^e  at  the  Tower  and  the  Coun¬ 
try  Mints,  by  Ilopton  Haynes,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 
Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  11,  and  18  Kliz.  c.  1. 

Pepys’s  Diary,  November  23,  1663. 
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■which  depends  on  the  human  will,  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market 
in  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the 
superior  pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces 
would  take  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in 
which  some  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  gene¬ 
rally  overlooked  these  very  obvious  considera¬ 
tions.  They  marvelled  exceedingly  that  every 
body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light  mo¬ 
ney  in  preference  to  good  money.  In  other 
words,  they  marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve 
the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced 
his  rounds  Fresh  waggon  loads  of  choice 
money  still  came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and 
still  they  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Great  masses  were  melted  down  ;  great  masses 
exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely 
one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a 
shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer 
carried  home  from  the  cattle  fair.  In  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a 
hundred  pounds.  A  writer  of  that,  age  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum  of 
thirty  five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  half- 
crown  in  milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears 
of  the  clippers  were  constantly  at  work.  The 
coiners  too  multiplied  and  prospered:  for  the 
worse  the  current  money  became  the  more  easily 
it  was  imitated.  During  more  than  thirty  years 
this  evil  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  first  it 
had  been  disregarded :  but  had  at  length  be¬ 
come  an  insupportable  curse  to  the  country. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws 
against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously 
executed.  At  every  session  that  was  held  at 
the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made. 
Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six  wretches  convicted 
of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money  of 
the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after  month 
up  Holborn  Hill.  On  one  morning  seven  men 
were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping. 
But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were  such  as  to 
lawless  spirits  seemed  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  risks.  Some  clippers  were  said  to  have 
made  great  fortunes.  One  in  particular  offered 
six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe 
was  indeed  rejected;  but  the  fame  of  his  riches 
did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the 


*  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good 
money  and  had  money  are  throwD  into  circulation  together, 
the  had  money  drives  out  the  good  money,  was  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  preference 
which  his  fellow  citizens  gave  to  light  coins  was  to  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  entrust  men 
like  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus  with  the  condurt  of  great 
affairs.  But,  though  his  political  economy  will  not  bear 
examination,  his  verses  are  excellent : — 

noXXaKts*  y’  rj pin  l iloPei/  f)  ir6\ig  ircirovtitvai 
ravrov  f  j  te  rah'  tto%it(ov  rovg  KaXovg  re  KayaOovg 
cy  te  rdpxaiov  vdpiapa  Kal  to  kcuvov  xpautov. 

OVTE  yap  TOVTOIGIV  OVOIV  Oil  KEKl3Sr]\cvpEVOig 
aAAa  KaW'iaTots  anavToiVy  Sag  SokeT ,  vopiapdran', 
kcu  pdvoig  dpOiog  kokeToi ,  icai  KEKfaStainopEvoig 
EV  TE  TOig  "EX  XprTl  Kal  TO  Iff  @ap@apolOl  1EaVTa\OV, 
XpiopeO'  ovSiVy  dAAd  tovtoi g  j-uTg  tt uvripoig  xa^*tot$, 
Xdig  te  Kal  npcor^v  kotteioi  rw  kukIotig  K6pp a ri. 

Trail'  TToXiriov  O'  ovg  piv  iopsv  'evycKEig  ' Ka i  awifipovag 
avSpag  6vrag}  Kai  SiKaiovg,  Ka'i  KaXovg  te  KayaOovg. 
Ka i  TpatytvTag  tv  naXaiorpaig  Ka'i  xopoig  Kill  pnvotKij 
npovoEXovpEV  '  vo Si  xu^xolf,  Ka'i  Zivoig,  Ka'i  irvppiaig, 
rat  novrjpoTs,  rar  noi/ppiovy  eig  anavra  xpupiOa. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell'e  Piary  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
these  executions.  “  Le  metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoye,” 


spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed  to  produce. f 
Nay  the  severity  of  the  punishment  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  practice  of 
clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in 
the  common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that 
with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
nay,  even  theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole 
body  of  clippers  to  the  whole  society  was  in¬ 
deed  immense :  hut  each  particular  aet  of  clip¬ 
ping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown,  after 
paring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed 
a  minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault.  Even 
while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly 
under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  th'e  cur¬ 
rency  had  produced,  every  individual  who  was 
capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the 
currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sym¬ 
pathy  on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwilling 
to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to 
tell  the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  unwilling  to 
pronounce  the  word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell 
the  common  people  that  the  mutilators  of  the 
coin  were  causing  far  more  misery  than  all  the 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers  in  the  island. 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  that  evil  was  brought 
home  to  the  individual  malefactor.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
law  from  taking  its  course.  The  convictions, 
numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  offences ;  and  the 
offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on  them¬ 
selves  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the 
belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  ve¬ 
nial  as  that  of  a  schoolboy  who  goes  nutting  in 
the  wood  of  a  neighbour.  All  the  eloquence 
of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to 
conform  to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  in  their  dying  speeches  the  enormity  of 
their  wickedness,  j 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerat¬ 
ing  velocity.  At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1695 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  .the  countiy  pos¬ 
sessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance 
whether  what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really 
tenpence,  sixpence  or  a  groat.  The  results  of 
some  experiments  which  were  tried  at  that  time 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  weighed  fifty  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  hammered  money  which  had 


says  I/IIermitage,  “  est  si  lucratif  et  parolt  si  facile  quo, 
quelque  chose  qu’on  fasse  pour  les  detruire.  il  s’en  trouve 
toujours  d’autres  pour  prendre  leur  place.  October  1  (11), 
1695.” 

X  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the 
very  curious  sermon  which  Fleetwood,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  December,  1694. 
Fleetwood  says  that  “  a  soft  pernicious  tenderness  slack¬ 
ened  the  care  of  magistrates,  kept  hack  the  under  officers, 
corrupted  the  juries,  and  withheld  the  evidence.”  lie 
mentions  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  done  wrong.  See  also  a  Sermon 
preached  at  York  Castle  by  George  Halley,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Cathedral,  to  some  clippers  who  were  to  be  hanged  the 
next  day.  lie  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clip¬ 
pers  generally  made,  and  does  his  best  to  awaken  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  one  aggravation  of 
their  crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  of.  “If,” 
said  he,  “  the  same  question  were  to  he  put  in  this  age,  as 
of  old,  ‘  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  V  we  could 
not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at  the  image :  but 
we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  by  the  superscription  :  for  that  ia 
all  gone.”  The  testimony  of  these  two  divines  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story,  which 
I  do  not  venture  to  quote,  about  a  conversation  between 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  clipper. 
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recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to 
have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  ounces.*  Three  emi¬ 
nent  London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a 
hundred  pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be 
tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred 
ounces.  The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six 
hundred  and  twenty  four  ounces.  The  same 
test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred 
ounces,  did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one  hundred  and 
ejghty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and 
sixteen.-)-  There  -were  indeed,  some  northern 
districts  into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only 
begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who 
lived  in  ohe  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some 
notes  which  are  still  extant,  the  amazement 
with  which,  when  he  travelled  southward,  shop¬ 
keepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and 
heavy  halfcrowns  with  which  he  paid  his  way. 
They  asked  whence  he  came,  and  where  such 
money  was  to  be  found.  The  guinea  which  he 
purchased  for  twenty  two  shillings  at  Lancaster 
bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was 
worth  thirty  shillings,  and  would  indeed  have 
been  worth  more  had  not  the  government  fixed 
that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be 
received  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  J 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  were  not  such  as  have  generally  been 
thought  worthy  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad 
Kings,  bad  Ministers,  bad  Parliaments  and  bad 
Judges,  was  equal  to  the  misery  caused  in  a 
single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings. 
Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for 
pathetic  or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always 
those  which  most  affect  the  happiness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovernment 
of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had 
not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  from 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  State  were  sold 
to  a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights  were 
invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  were  violated, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest  and 
industrious  families  laboured  and  traded,  ate 
their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and 
security.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protes¬ 
tants  or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier 
drove  his  beasts  to  market:  the  grocer  weighed 
out  his  currants :  the  draper  measured  out  his 
broadcloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was 
as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest  home 
was  celebrated  as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  ham¬ 
lets  :  the  cream  overflowed  the  pails  of  Che¬ 
shire  :  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in 
the  furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of 
coal  rolled  fast  along  the  timber  railways  of  the 
Tyne.  But  when  the  great  instrument  of  ex- 

*  Lowndes's  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver 
Coins,  1695. 

+  L’Hermitaffe,  November  29  (December  9).  1695. 

I  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a 


|  change  became  thoroughly  dt-rar  ged,  all  trade, 
all  industry,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy. 
The  evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost 
every  place  and  by  almost  every  class,  in  the 
dairy  and  on  the  threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil 
and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could 
be  purchased  without  a  dispute.  Over  every 
counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morning  to 
night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a 
quarrel  as  regular  as  the  Saturday  came  round. 
On  a  fair  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamours, 
the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the  curses,  were 
incessant ;  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  over¬ 
turned  and  no  head  broken.  §  No  merchant 
would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without  making 
some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin 
in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion 
into  which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were 
thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless  were 
pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose 
demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
money  shrank.  The  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast. 
The  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which 
when  he  received  it  was  called  a  shilling  would 
hardly,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of 
beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  six¬ 
pence.  Where  artisans  of  more  than  usual  in¬ 
telligence  were  collected  together  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  as  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to 
obtain  some  redress.  ||  But  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between 
one  class  which  would  give  money  only  by  tale 
and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by  weight. 
Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in 
which  obscure  writers  were  treated  we  may 
easily  form  a  judgment  from  the  letters,  still 
extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Tonson. 
One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to 
say  nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he 
pays  a  debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of 
them  will  go.  The  great  poet  sends. them  all 
back,  and  demands  in  their  place  guineas  at 
twenty  nine  shillings  each.  “  I  expect,”  he 
says  in  one  letter,  “good  silver,  not  such  as  I 
have  had  formerly.”  “If  you  have  any  silver 
that  will  go,”  he  says  in  another  letter,  “my 
wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings 
or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds.” 
These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have 
been  preserved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless  merely  a 
fair  sample  of  the  correspondence  which  filled 
all  the  mail  bags  of  England  during  several 
months. 

In  the  midst  of  tthe  public  distress  one  class 
prospered  greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among 
the  bankers  none  could  in  skill  or  in  luck  bear 
a  comparison  with  Charles  Buncombe.  He 
had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  gold¬ 
smith  of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  pro¬ 
bably,  after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied  for 
customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  had  saluted  merchants  with  profound 
bows,  and  had  begged  tqbe  allowed  the  honour 

few  years  ago  in  a  most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Mai* 
Chester  Guardian. 

Lowndes’s  Essay. 

L' Hermitage,  December  24  (January  3),  1695. 
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of  keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did 
he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of 
profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices 
gave  to  a  moneychanger,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed 
to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety 
thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helnisley,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great 
property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their 
victorious  general  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part 
of  the  dower  which  Fairfax’s  daughter  had 
brought  to  the  brilliant  and  dissolute  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted  in 
mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectual,  all 
the  choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
had  carried  the  feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person 
and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and  there  he  had  closed 
his  chequered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and 
on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of 
the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immor¬ 
tal  verse.  The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a 
new  race ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  palace  more 
splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst 
the  beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been 
his,  and  was  called  by  the  once  humble  name 
of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  1689  a  committee  of  the  Commons 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
but  hal  made  no  report.  In  1690  another 
committee  had  reported  that  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  silver  were  carried  out  of  the  country 
by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  any  thing 
for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encourag¬ 
ing  the  importation  and  discouraging  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  the  precious  metals.  One  foolish 
bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and  dropped. 
At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1695, 
the  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
the  houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest. 
The  only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations, 
however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  ham¬ 
mered  coin  and  the  melting  and  exporting  of 
the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  every 
erson  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should 
e  entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that 
every  clipper  who  informed  against  two  clip¬ 
pers  should  be  entitled  to  a  pardon,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver 
filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the 
cheek  with  a  redhot  iron.  Certain  officers 
were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion.  If  bul¬ 
lion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a 
ship,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never 
been  part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown 
on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  making  out  a 
satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot  he  was  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as  might 
have  beefi  expected,  altogether  ineffective. 
During  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the 
coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress 
from  every  county  in  the  realm  became  louder 
and  more  piercing. 

But  happily  for  England  there  were  among 
her  rulers  some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it 
was  not  by  halters  ancfffiranding  irons  that  her 


decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be  re¬ 
stored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency 
had  during  some  time  occupied  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  fou}'  eminent  men  closely  connected 
by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them  were 
politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  offi¬ 
cial  and  parliamentary  business,  ceased  to 
love  and  honour'  philosophy;  and  two  were 
philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  medi¬ 
tation  had  not  impaired  the  homely  good  sense 
without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in 
politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasion 
which  more  urgently  required  both  practical 
and  speculative  abilities ;  and  never  had  the 
world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the  high¬ 
est  speculative  abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so 
close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honourable  as  that 
which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke 
and  Newwn. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a 
minute  history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men 
to  whom  England  owed  the  restoration  of  her 
currency  and  the  long  series  of  prosperous 
year')  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold 
of  scientific  truth  found  by  the  two  philoso¬ 
phers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen  with 
just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary 
for  the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study 
the  many  plans  which  were  propounded,  dis¬ 
cussed  and  rejected,  yome  as  inefficacious,  some 
as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  ha¬ 
zardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of 
which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evi¬ 
dence,  complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition 
of  his  opinions  touching  the  currency.  But 
the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  subject  are  happily 
still  extant  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious 
and  deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the 
force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspicuously. 
Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with 
Dudley  North  is  not  known.  In  moral  charac¬ 
ter  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties.  In¬ 
deed,  had  not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny 
in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  men.ps  impossible  that  he 
might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury 
which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectu¬ 
ally,  however,  there  was  much  in  common  bo- 
tween  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They  had  la¬ 
boriously  thought  out,  each  for  himself,  a 
theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterwards 
expounded.  Nnv,  in  some  respects,  the  theory 
of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  and 
symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  suc¬ 
cessor.  Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly 
blamed  for  maintaining,  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State;  and  he  is 
the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  wag 
born,  both  Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it 
was  as  absurd  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of 
money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the  price  of  cut¬ 
lery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time 


*  It  ought  always  to  he  remembered,  to  Adam  Smith’s 
honour,  that  he  was  entirely  converted  by  Bentham’s  De¬ 
fence  of  Usury  and  acknowledged,  with  candour  worthy 


of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  th« 
Wealth  of  Nations  was  erroneous. 
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before  his  death  he  published,  without  his  name, 
a  small  tract  whioh  contains  a  concise  sketch 
ot  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substantially 
the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards  fully 
developed  and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  anxious  deliberations,  was  whether 
any  thing  should  be  done  while  the  war  lasted. 
In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the  coin 
might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  either  by  the  whole  community  or  by  a 
part  of  the  community.  And  to  call  for  such 
sacrifices  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  already 
paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  before,  no  finan¬ 
cier  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise, 
was  undoubtedly  a  course  full  of  danger.  Ti¬ 
morous  politicians  were  for  delay:  but  the  de¬ 
liberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders 
was  that  something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that 
every  thing  was  lost.  Montague,  in  particular, 
is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there 
had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely 
continue  to  be  what  it  was,  it  might  have  been 
wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of  peace  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength  of 
the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which 
daily  made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye. 
There  might  have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with 
half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in  1696  ;  and, 
great  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1 696,  that  risk 
would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were  post¬ 
poned  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay 
gave  less  trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians, 
who  were  for  a  general  and  immediate  recoin¬ 
age,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepence 
halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford,  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  public 
servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of 
his  office  than  in  the  higher  parts  of  political 
philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that 
a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King’s  head  on  it  was 
a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a  buckle, 
and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a 
crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger 
by  calling  a  furlong  a  mile.  He  seriously  be¬ 
lieved,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that,  if  the 
ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shillings 
instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us 
their  wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number 
of  ounces.  He  had  a  considerable  following, 
composed  partly  of  dull  men  who  really  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd 
men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authorised 
by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty. 
Had  his  arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast 
confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all  the 
other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation :  public 
credit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy, 
would  have  been  destroyed  ;  and  there  would 
have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  Il  ippily  Lowndes  was  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  delighted 
with  this  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  J 


might  be  printed  It  speedily  becaue  the  text 
book  of  all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in 
the  kingdom,  and  may  still  be  read  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit.  The  effect  of  Locke’s  forcible 
and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and 
by  the  singularly  generous  and  graceful  cour¬ 
tesy  with  which  he  treats  an  antagonist  of 
powers  far  inferior  to  his  own.  Flamsteed,  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  described  the  controversy 
well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  five  was  six  or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely 
agreed  with  Locke :  but  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  restoration  of  the  currency  ought  to 
be  effected  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had  re¬ 
commended,  that  the  King  should  by  proclama¬ 
tion  fix  a  near  day  after  which  the  hammered 
money  should  in  all  payments  pass  only  by 
weight.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  were 
doubtless  great  and  obvious.  It  was  most 
simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficient. 
What  searching,  fining,  branding,  hanging, 
had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  instant. 
The  clipping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  milled  pieces  would  cease.  Great 
quantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from 
secret  drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  of 
wainscots.  The  mutilated  silver  would  gradu¬ 
ally  flow  into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth 
again  in  a  form  which  would  make  mutilation 
impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  currency 
of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state,  and, 
during  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there 
would  never  at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of 
money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations ;  and  to 
the  joint  authority  of  North  and  Locke  on  such 
a  question  great  respect  is  due.  Yet  it  must  be 
owned  that  their  plan  was  open  to  one  serious 
objection,  which  did  not  indeed  altogether  es¬ 
cape  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of 
the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  On  what  principle  then  was  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by 
a  part  of  the  community  ?  It  was  most  desirable 
doubtless  that  the  words  pound  and  shilling 
should  again  have  a  fixed  signification,  that 
every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts 
meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  But 
was  it  just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means 
of  which  the  effect  would  be  that  every  farmer 
who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  his 
rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a 
hundred  pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances,  would 
find  his  hundred  pounds  reduced  in  a  moment 
to  fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such 
j  a  farmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns 
I  and  halfcrowns  were  not  of  full  weight.  The 
government  itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil 
J  which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound 
to  repair;  and  it  would  evidently  have  been 
wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on 
a  particular  class,  merely  because  that  class  was 
so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently  be  pillaged. 
It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require  the 
timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
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fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  gunsmiths 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the 
regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  restore  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver 
happened  at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss 
which,  if  his  advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on 
the  holders  of  the  short  money.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much  easier 
to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the 
expenses  of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise  any  mode  in 
which  they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience 
and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced 
that  every  person  who  should  within  a  term  of 
a  year  or  half  a  year  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped 
crown  should  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled 
crown,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good  out  of 
the  public  purse?  That  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be 
more  busy  than  ever.  The  short  money  would 
every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference  which 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would 
probably  be  greater  by  a  million  at  the  end  of 
the  term  than  at  the  beginning :  and  the  whole 
of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors. 
If  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the 
hammered  coin  were  much  shortened,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  further  clipping  would  be  proportionally 
diminished;  but  another  danger  would  be  in¬ 
curred.  The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  so 
much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that 
there  must  during  some  months  be  a  grievous 
scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  oc¬ 
curred  to  Somers  and  was  approved  by  William. 
It  was  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared 
with  great  secresy,  and  published  at  once  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was 
to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thence¬ 
forth  pass  only  by  weight.  But  every  posses¬ 
sor  of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver 
them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  packet, 
to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be 
examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to 
the  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him 
to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time 
the  difference  between  the  actual  quantity  of 
silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put 
to  the  clipping,  the  melting  and  the  exporting ; 
and  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  would  have  been  borne,  as  was  right,  by 
the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short 
duration ;  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have 
been  detained  only  till  they  could  be  told  and 
weighed:  they  would  then  have  been  sent  back 
into  circulation,  and  the  recoinage  would  have 
taken  place  gradually  and  without  any  percep¬ 
tible  suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  But 
against  these  great  advantages  were  to  be  set 
off  hazards,  which  Somers  was  prepared  to 
brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not  strange  that 
politicians  of  less  elevated  character  should 
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have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest 
for  the  country,  but  was  by  no  means  the  safest 
for  themselves.  His  plan  could  not  be  success¬ 
ful  unless  the  execution  were  sudden:  the  exe¬ 
cution  could  not  be  sudden  if  the.previous  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  were  asked  and  obtained; 
and  to  take  a  step  of  such  fearful  importance 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeachment, 
imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Mon¬ 
tague  quailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  do 
nothing  without  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 
Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the  Commons 
a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dan¬ 
gers  and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably 
the  best  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses 
met.  Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen 
Speaker.  On  the  following  day  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  approved.  The  King  opened  the 
session  with  a  speech  very  skilfully  framed. 
He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  success  of 
the  campaign  on  the  Continent.  That  success 
he  attributed,  in  language  which  must  have 
gratified  their  feelings,  to  the- bravery  of  the 
English  army.  Ho  spoke  of  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  apply/ng  a  speedy 
remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his  opinion 
that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State :  but  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Great  Council.  Before  he  con¬ 
cluded  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the 
newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and  warmly 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent 
choice  which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech 
was  received  with  a  low  but  very  significant 
hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and  from  below 
the  bar,  and  was  as  favourably  received  by  the 
public  as  by  the  Parliament.!  In  the  Com¬ 
mons  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by 
Wharton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted 
without  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole 
House  to  Kensington.  At  the  palace  tho 
loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed  itself 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly 
consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  re¬ 
freshments  were  handed  round  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his  glass,  and  pro¬ 
posed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William, 
and  confusion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were 
drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  ob¬ 
servers  could  perceive  that,  though  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zealous 
for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  every 
thing  rather  than  see  their  country  again  re¬ 
duced  to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  and 
dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of  the 
coin:  all  were  saying  that  something  must  be 
done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
know  what  could  be  done.  “I  am  afraid,”  said 
a  member  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  “that 
the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the 
cure.”J 

There  was  indeed  a  minority  by  which  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  that  crisis  were  seen 
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with  malignant  delight;  and  of  that  minority 
the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  factious  leader 
was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more  acri¬ 
monious  than  ever.  He  moved  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Ministry — for  that 
word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used — readily 
consented.  Indeed  the  great  question  touch¬ 
ing  the  currency  could  not  t>e  brought  forward 
more  conveniently  than  in  such  a  Committee. 
When  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  Howe 
harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he 
had  in  former  years  harangued  for  it.  He 
eulled  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.  The  na¬ 
tion,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fight¬ 
ing  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  tor¬ 
rents.  During  a  short  time  the  spirit  might 
bear  up  the  frame:  but  faintness  must  soon 
come  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold  out 
against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very 
little  support.  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers 
were  fully  determined  to  put  every  thing  to 
hazard  rather  than  submit  to  France.  It  was 
sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of  his  own 
finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a 
man  bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial 
were  administered  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  sa- 
ary,  he  would  trouble  himself  little  about  the 
drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth.  “We  did 
not,”  said  the  Whig  orators,  “degrade  our¬ 
selves  by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag  was 
chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tour- 
ville’s  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the 
Irish  nation  was  in  arms  against  us,  when  every 
post  from  the  Netherlands  brought  news  of 
some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  against 
the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet  and  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  field.  And  are  we  to  turn 
suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile  squadron  dares 
to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when 
God  has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  the 
great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our 
efforts,  and  when  the  weakness  of  the  French 
administration  indicates,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  favourite?” 
Howe’s  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected; 
and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the 
capital  never  rested  a  moment.  Innumerable 
pamphlets  and  broadsides  about  the  coin  lay  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  and  were  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and  amusing 
of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  in¬ 
troduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest 
England  should  make  herself  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling 
ninepence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  predicting 
that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained,  there 
would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers 
vehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the 
public  should  bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
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currency:  some  urged  the  government  to. take 
this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of 
England  to  the  money  of  neighbouring  nations  : 
one  projector  was  for  coining  guilders  ;  another 
for  coining  dollars,  -j- 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates 
continued  during  several  anxious  days.  At 
length  Montague,  after  defeating,  first  those 
who  were  for  letting  things  remain  unaltered 
till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for  the 
little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which 
;  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  recoined  according  to  the  old  standard 
both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that  all  the  new 
pieces  should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the 
clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the  public ; 
j  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clip¬ 
ped  money  should  pass,  except  in  payments  to 
the  government ;  and  that  a  later  time  should 
be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass  at  all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the 
Committee  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  the 
resolutions  were  reported  there  was  one  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  on  the  question  whether  the  old 
standard  of  weight  should  be  maintained.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the  Ayes 
two  hundred  and  twenty  five.  J 

It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  re¬ 
solutions  should  be  brought  in.  A  few  days 
later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained 
I  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  recoinage.  It  was  impossi- 
!  ble  to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of 
making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped 
money.  But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve 
|  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  be  required. 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook  to  advance  on  good  security. 
It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers  that 
no  security  which  the  government  could  offer 
was  so  good  as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been. 
That  tax,  odious  as  it  was  to  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remembered  with  re¬ 
gret  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on 
houses,  which  might  be  not  less  productive  nor 
less  certain  than  the  hearth  money,  but  which 
might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might 
be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The 
number  of  hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  as¬ 
certained  without  domiciliary  visits.  The  win¬ 
dows  a  collector  might  count  without  passing 
the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly 
harassed  by  the  chimney  men,  should  be  alto¬ 
gether  exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  with¬ 
out  a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  win¬ 
dow  tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great 
evil,  must  be  considered  as  a  blessing  when 


lish  Merchant  at  Amsterdam  to  his  Friend  in  London;  A 
Fund  for  preserving  and  supplying  our  Coin  ;  An  Essay  for 
regulating  the  Coin,  by  A.  V.;  A  proposal  for  supplying 
Ilis  Majesty  with  1.200.000L,  by  mending  the  Coin,  and  yet 
preserving  the  ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  tracts  which  were  distributed  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  at.  this  conjuncture. 

I  Commons'  Journals.  Dec.-inl-er  10,  1695;  L’Uermitage, 
December  3  (13),  6  ^16),  10  (20). 
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compared  with  the  curse  from  which  it  rescued 
the  nation.* 

Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now 
came  a  crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful 
steering.  The  news  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  government  were  determined  on  a  reform  of 
the  currency  produced  an  ignorant  panic  among 
the  common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get 
rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.  No 
man  liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls 
approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  and 
hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public  danger, 
ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues. 
The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  drunk 
in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  Many  members 
of  Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
government,  began  to  waver  ;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of  the  con¬ 
juncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  arose 
between  the  Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill, 
framed  in  conformity  with  Montague’s  resolu¬ 
tions,  had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  and  had  come 
back  with  amendments,  some  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had 
no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  se¬ 
rious  to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in 
a  new  bill,  'which  was  in  fact  his  former  bill 
modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  imme¬ 
diately  given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long 
remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  espe- 
ciinly  in  the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on 
which  the  government  would  cease  to  receive 
the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes,  f 

The  principles  of  the  Recoinage  Act  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  But  some  of  the  details,  both  of  that 
Act  and  of  a  supplementary  Act  which  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered 
what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  effect. 
For  example,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to  give  or  take 
more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for  a  guinea.  It 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that,  this  enactment 
was  not  suggested  or  approved  by  Locke.  He 
well  knew  that  the  high  price  of  gold  was  not 
the  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  could 
by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to 
precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact, 
the  penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect 
whatever,  good  or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver 
was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  continued,  in 
spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings. 
When  the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  thp 
guinea  fell,  not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which 
was  the  highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to 
twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  J 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  first  debate  on  the  currency  sub¬ 

*  Commons’  Journals,  December  13.  1695. 

t  Stat.  7  Gul.  3.  c.  1;  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals: 
L’llermitaire.  December  31  (January  10),  January  7  (17), 
10  (20),  14  (  24),  1696.  1/ 1 1,'rm i taee  describes  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  the  extreme  inconvenience  caused  by  the  dispute 
between  the  two  houses: — “La  longueur  qu’il  y  a  dans 
cette  affaire  est  d'autant  plus  d6sagreahle  qu’il  n’y  a  point 
de  sujet.  sur  lequel  le  people  en  general  puisse  souffrir  plus 
d'incnnimndite.  puisqu’il  n’y  a  personne  qui,  it  tous  mo¬ 
ments.  n’ave  occasion  de  l’esprnuver.” 

J  That  Lo-  ke  was  not  a  party  to  the  attempt  to  make 


'  sided ;  and,  from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May, 
the  want  of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt. 
The  recoinage  began.  Ten  furnaces  were 
erected  in  the  garden  behind  the  Treasury  ;  and 
every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced 
crowns  and  shillings  were  turned  into  massy  in¬ 
gots  which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  in 
the  tower.  $ 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the 
currency  was  closely  connected  the  fate  of  an¬ 
other  law,  which  had  been  several  years  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  had  caused 
several  warm  disputes  between  the  hereditary 
and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  Bill 
for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason 
was  again  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons.  Of 
the  debates  to  which  it  gave  occasion  nothing  is 
known  except  one  interesting  circumstance 
which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  Among 
those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicu¬ 
ous  a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  for¬ 
tune,  and  of  great  abilities  which  had  been  as¬ 
siduously  improved  by  study.  This  was  An¬ 
thony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson 
of  that  renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most 
unprincipled  of  ministers,  and  at  another  the 
most  unprincipled  of  demagogues.  Ashley  had 
just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Poole,  and  was  in  liis  twenty-fifth  year.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered 
and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning. 
The  House,  then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices, 
and  then,  as  now,  well  aware  that,  on  a  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of 
modesty  and  sensibility-  is  quite  as  promising  a 
sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  man¬ 
ner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  “  How  can  I, 
Sir,”  said  the  young  orator,  recovering  himself, 
“produce  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this 
bill  than  my  own  failure  ?  My  fortune,  my 
character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might 
well  inspire  me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from 
mere  nervousness,  from  mere  want  tif  practice 
in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have  lost  my 
recollection :  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argu¬ 
ment.  How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man 
who,  never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is 
called  upon  to  reply,  without  a  moment’s  prepa¬ 
ration,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are 
paralysed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  con¬ 
vince  his  hearers  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those 
who  are  dearest  to  him.”  It  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  that  Ashley’s  confusion  and  the  in¬ 
genious  use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been  care¬ 
fully  premeditated.  His  speech,  however,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expecta¬ 
tions  wMch  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was 
delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidi- 


gold  cheaper  by  penal  laws,  I  infer  from  a  passage  in  which 
he  notices  Lowndes’s  complaints  about  the  high  price  of 
guineas.  “The  only  remedy,”  says  Locke,  “  for  that  mis¬ 
chief.  as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  passing  of  clipped  money  by  tale.” — Locke's  Further 
Considerations.  That  the  penalty  proved,  as  might,  have 
been  expected,  inefficacious,  appears  from  several  passages 
in  the  despatches  of  L’Hermitage,  and  even  from  Haynes’s 
Brief  Memoires,  though  Ilaynes  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Montague. 

\  L'llermitage,  January  14  (24),  1696. 
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ousness :  he  soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bo¬ 
dies  and  minds  were  of  coarser  texture  than  his 
own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectual  luxury 
iost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving 
the  old  Academic  eloquence.  His  diction,  af¬ 
fected  and  florid,  but  often  singularly  beautiful 
and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young  enthusi¬ 
asts.  He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  wor¬ 
shippers.  His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of 
English  freethinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in 
opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers 
at  which  Hobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many 
years  the  Characteristics  continued  to  be  the 
Gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  unbelievers 
while  the  Gospel  of  coldblooded  and  hardheaded 
unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost 
went,  through  the  Commons  without  a  division 
and  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came 
hack  with  the  long  disputed  clause  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew¬ 
ard.  A  strong  party  among  the  representatives 
ot  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any 
new  privilege  to  the  nobility :  but  the  moment 
was  critical.  The  misunderstanding  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoin¬ 
age  Rill  had  produced  inconveniences  which 
might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician.  It  was 
necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession. 
The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety  two 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four 
years,  so  obstinately  insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in 
return  immediately  passed  the  Recoinage  Bill 
without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases 
of  h.gh  treason  should  come  into  operation;. and 
the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  on  this  point.  Many  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take  place 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they 
said,  that,  the  foreign  enenjy  was  abetted  by  too 
many  traitors  at  home  ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  com¬ 
monwealth  against  the  machinations  of  bad  citi¬ 
zens  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  de¬ 
termined  that  the  new  regulations  should  take 
effect  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day, 
according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  Recoinage 
Bill  and  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases 
of  High  Treason  received  the  royal  assent.  On 
the  following  day  the  Commons  repaired  to  Ken¬ 
sington  on  an  errand  by  no  means  agreeable 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  King.  They  were, 
as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost  and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every 
foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as 
indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  have  been  brought  together  must  have  been, 
jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
placing  the  house  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in 

♦Commons’  Journals,  January  14.  17,23,1096;  L’Her- 
mltace,  January  14  (24);  Gloria  Cambria-,  or  Speech  of  a 
Bold  Briton  against  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Wales,  1702;  Life  of 
the  late  Honourable  Robert  Price,  Ac.,  1734.  Price  was  the 
Bold  Briton  whose  speech — never,  I  believe,  spoken — was 
printed  in  1702.  He  would  have  better  deserved  to  be 
•oiled  bold,  if  he  had  published  his  impertinence  while 
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;  wealth  and  splendour  with  the  Houses  of  How¬ 
ard  and  Seymour,  of  Russell  and  Cavendish. 
Some  of  the  fairest  hereditary  domains  of  tho 
Crown  had  been  granted  to  Portland,  not  with¬ 
out  murmuring  on  the  part  both  of  Whigs  and 
I  Tories.  Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every 
English  sovereign  had  from  time  immemorial 
considered  the  lands  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private  property 
Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England, 
from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been 
enriched  by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  tho 
Second  had  carved  ducal  estates  for  his  bastards 
out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor  did  the  Bill 
of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect 
liberty  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
Crown.  At  first,  therefore,  William’s  liberality 
to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused  much  dis¬ 
content,  called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the 
Parliament.  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  out  a  warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  mag¬ 
nificent  estate  in  Denbighshire.  This  estate  was 
said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore,  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds; 
and  the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the 
Crown  was  only  six  and  eightpence.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property  were 
inseparably  connected  extensive  royalties,  which 
the  people  of  North  Wales  could  not  patiently 
see  in  the  hands  of  any  subject.  More  than  a 
century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of 
the  same  territory  on  her  favourite  Leicester 
On  that  occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire 
had  risen  in  arms;  and,  after  much  tumult  and 
several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  resign  his  mistress’s  gift  back  to  her. 
The  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but 
not  less  effective.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  principality  made  strong  representations 
to  the  ministers  through  whose  offices  the  war¬ 
rant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House. 
An  address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting 
the  King  to  stop  the  grant:  Portland  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  his  master  and  the  Parliament;  and  the 
King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated 
without  an  open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling. 
The  King  was  angry  with  the  Commons,  and 
still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  ministers  who 
had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal 
affection  which  tho  Parliament  had  testified  to 
him  during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  per¬ 
ceptibly  co  tied ;  and  he  was  almost  as  unpopular 
as  he  had  ever  been,  when  an  event  took  plact 
which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts 
of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  end 
of  1688. f 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been 


U  illiam  was  living:.  The  Life  of  Price  is  a  miserable  per- 
form  a  nee.  full  of  blunders  and  anachronisms. 

f  L’Hrirmihice  mentions  the  unfavourable  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  Commons  :  and  William  alludes  to  it  repeat¬ 
edly  in  his  letters  to  Ileinsius,  January  21  (31).  1696,  Janu¬ 
ary  28  (February  7). 
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formed,  in  the  preceding  spring  had  been  given 
up  in  consequence  of  William’s  departure  for 
the  Continent.  The  plan  of  insurrection  which 
hal  been  formed  in  the  summer  had  been  given 
up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But  before 
the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed. 
William  had  returned  to  England;  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or 
stab  was  again  seriously  discussed.  The  French 
troops  had  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the 
force,  which  Charnock  had  in  vain  demanded 
while  war  was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now 
be  spared  without  inconvenience.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more  formidable  than  any 
that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  William:  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once 
happened  in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid, 
one  within  the  other.  The  object  of  the  greater 
plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrection 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army. 
In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were 
more  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms: 
some  bought  horSes:  some  made  lists  of  the 
servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place 
firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the 
party  could  at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the 
King  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant 
shrugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over 
the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked 
that  the  malecontents  looked  wiser  than  usual 
when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more  loudly 
than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.*  To  the 
smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  mur¬ 
der  of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were 
privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction 
of  a  leader  specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains. 
The  more  honourable  mission  was  entrusted  to 
Berwick.  He  was  charged  to  communicate  with 
the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  ascertain 
what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and 
to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorised 
to  assure  them  that  the  French  government  was 
collecting  troops  and  transports  at  Calais,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  a  re¬ 
bellion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father 
would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few 
hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an 
emissary  of  lower  rank,  but  of  great  address, 
activity  and  courage.  This  was  Sir  George  Bar¬ 
clay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served  with 
credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war 
in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint 
Germains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal 
closet,  and  received  his  orders  from  the  royal 
lips.  He  was  directed  to  steal  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was  told  that 
a  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily 
follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they 
might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was 
to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  with  a  commission  which  was  not 
only  signed  but  written  from  beginning  to  end 
by  James  himself.  This  commission  authorised 
the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of 

•  The  gaiety  of  the  Jacobites  is  said  by  Van  Cleverskirke 
(o  have  been  noticed  during  6ome  time;  February  25 
(March  6),  1696. 


hostility  against  the  Frince  of  Orange  and  that 
Prince’s  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to 
the  service  of  the  King.  What  explanation  of 
these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given 
by  James  we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclay’s  absence  from  Saint  Germains 
should  cause  any  suspicion,  it  was  given  o»t 
that  his  loose  way  of  life  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  at  Paris,  f  He  set  out  with  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer 
which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  packet  boat  between  France  and  England. 
This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
Romney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
landing  place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  on 
a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen  where  he  had  no 
neighbours  but  a  few  rude  shepherds.  His 
dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  con¬ 
traband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of 
Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to 
load  thirty  packhorses  had  repeatedly  been 
landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attract¬ 
ing  notice.  But,  since  the  Revolution,  Hunt 
had  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of 
traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became 
the  resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls 
and  Barons,  Knights  and  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under  his  roof 
while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  post 
was  established  between  his  house  and  London. 
The  couriers  were  constantly  going  and  return¬ 
ing:  they  performed  their  journeys  up  and  down 
on  foot;  but  they  appeared  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains  were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to 
Saint  Germains  were  numerous  and  bulky  :  they 
were  made  up  like  parcels  of  millinefcy,  and  were 
buried  in  the  morass  till  they  were  called  for  by 
the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696;  and 
hence  he  took  the  road  to  London.  He  was 
followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a  tall  youth,  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced  creden¬ 
tials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  youth  too 
proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  humble  roof  had  had  the  honour 
of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  J 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was 
difficult  and  hazardous ;  and  he  omitted  no 
precaution.  He  had  been  little  in  London; 
and  his  face  was  consequently  unknown  to  the 
agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he 
had  several  lodgings :  he  disguised  himself  so 
well  that  his  oldest  friends  would  not  have 
known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he  sel¬ 
dom  ventured  into  the  streets  except  in  the 
dark.  His  chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  said 
masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  inti¬ 
mated  to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  con¬ 
sorted  that  a  special  agent  of  the  royai  family 
was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  on 
certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be 
known  by  certain  signs.  $  In  this  way  Barclay 
became  acquainted  with  several  men  fit  for  his 
purpose.  The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully 
opened  himself  were  Charnock  and  Parkyns. 

t  Harris’s  deposition,  March  28,  1606. 
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He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot  which  they 
and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  against  the  life  of  William. 
Both  Charuock  and  Parkyns  declared  that  the 
scheme  might  easily  be  executed,  that  there 
was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Roy¬ 
alists,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some 
sign  of  His  Majesty’s  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He 
showed  his  two  accomplices  that  James  had 
expressly  commanded  all  good  Englishmen,  not 
only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make  war  on 
the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize 
forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to 
time  such  other  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal 
service.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly 
authorised  an  attack  on  the  Prince’s  person. 
Charnock  and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How  in 
truth  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt  that 
James’s  confidential  agent  correctly  construed 
James’s  expressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  the 
commission  in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Bar¬ 
clay  had  not  been  there  to  act  as  commentator  ? 
If  indeed  the  subject  had  never  been  brought 
under  James’s  consideration,  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his 
pen  without  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  had 
been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  appro¬ 
bation.  They  had  importuned  him  to  speak 
one  word,  to  give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept 
silence ;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  he 
merely  told  them  to  do  whatever  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the  usurper. 
They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given  as  they 
could  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in 
such  a  case.  * 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  courageous  and  trustworthy  assist¬ 
ants,  to  provide  horses  and  weapons,  and  to  fix 
the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter.  Forty 
or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient. 
Those  troopers  of  James’s  guard  who  had  already 
followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made  up 
nearly  half  that  number.  James  had  himself 
seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure 
from  Saint  Germains,  had  given  them  money 
for  their  journey,  had  told  them  by  what  name 
each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had  com¬ 
manded  them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed 
by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Bar¬ 
clay  was  to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was 
to  be  known. f  They  were  ordered  to  depart 
in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons 
for  going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of 
the  service  :  Cassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and 
profane  among  them,  announced  that,  since  he 
could  not  get  military  promotion,  he  should 
enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about 
twenty  picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James, 
made  their  way  by  Romney  Marsh  to  London, 
and  found  their  captain  walking  in  the  dim 
lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  handkerchief 
hanging  from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men 
was  Ambrose  Rookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of 


*  Ban-lay’s  narrative,  in  the  Life  of  .Tames,  ii.  54S;  Papa  r 
by  Charnock  among  tts  Nairne  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  t  Harris’s  deposition. 
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Brigadier,  and  who  had  a  high  reputation  for 
courage  and  honour:  another  was  Major  John 
Bernardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 
whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity 
from  a  punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that 
it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which  could 
not  remember  his  crime.  J 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that 
Barclay  placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of 
elation  he  once  called  them  his  Janissaries,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that,  they  would  get  him  the 
George  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more  assassins 
at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably 
expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  bad  received  a  Colonel’s  commission  signed 
by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in  enlisting 
men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when 
the  French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
The  design  was  imparted  to  him :  but  he  thought 
it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and 
disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  he  would  lend 
no  assistance  to  bis  friends,  though  he  kept 
their  secret  religiously. $  Charnock  undertook 
to  find  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows.  He 
communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with 
Barclay’s  entire  approbation ;  for  Barclay  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawler, 
who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for  swaggering 
drunk  about  the  streets  and  huzzaing  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter 
entered  into  the  plot  with  enthusiasm,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  bring  in  others  who  would  he  useful. 
Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was  his 
servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes  was  a  far  more 
formidable  conspirator  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  station  in  life.  The  house¬ 
hold  troops  generally  were  devoted  to  William  : 
but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the 
Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already 
been  tampering  with  some  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  in  that  regiment ;  and  Keyes  was  excel¬ 
lently  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work :  for 
be  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old 
soldiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived  at  free 
quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not 
himself  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  But 
he  employed  himself  in  providing  horses, 
saddles  and  weapons  for  his  younger  and  more 
active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of 
business  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranburne, 
a  person  who  had  long  acted  as  a  broker  be¬ 
tween  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in 
cutlery  and  firearms.  Special  orders  were  given 
by  Barclay  that  the  swords  should  be  made 
rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.  Barclay 
himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick,  who  had  been 
a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  been  living  ob¬ 
scurely  in  London.  The  monk  who  bad  been 
Barclay’s  first  confidant  recommended  two  busy 
Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knight- 
ley  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suf¬ 
ficient.  Knightley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  hot  and  restless 


J  Harris’s  deposition.  Bernard's  autobiography  is  no4 
at  all  to  be  trusted. 
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temper ;  and  King  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
French  gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Rue.* 
Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held 
frequent  meetings  at  treason  taverns,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of  operations.  Seve¬ 
ral  schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and,  on 
full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House 
at  dead  of  night  might  probably  be  successful. 
The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled.  If  once 
forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace 
would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  strike 
the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William  went  from 
Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James’s  Palace.  The  murderers  might 
assemble  near  the  spot  where  Apsley  House  and 
Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just  as  the  royal 
coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was  about 
to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted, 
might  fall  on  the  guards.  The  guards  were 
ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty.  They  would 
be  taken  completely  by  surprise  ;  and  probably 
half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or 
twelve  Tesolute  men  on  foot  would  stop  the  car¬ 
riage  by  shooting  the  horses,  and  would  then 
without  difficulty  despatch  the  King.  At  last 
the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  originally 
sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into  shape  by  Porter. 
William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Satur¬ 
day  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park. 
There  was  then  no  bridge  over  the  Thames  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Kingston.  The  King  there¬ 
fore  went,  in  a  coach  escorted  by  some  of  his 
body  guards,  through  Turnham  Green  to  the 
river.  There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the  water 
and  found  another  coach  and  another  set  of 
guards  ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Surrey  side. 
The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The 
conspirators  ascertained  with  great  precision 
the  whole  order  of  these  journeys,  and  carefully 
examined  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  They  thought  that  they  should  attack 
the  King  with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  re¬ 
turning  than  when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he 
was  going,  he  was  often  attended  to  the  water 
side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 
but  on  his  return  he  had  only  his  guards  about 
him.  The  place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place 
was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading 
from  the  landingplace  on  the  north  of  the  river 
tn  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  may  still  be  easily 
found.  The  ground  has  since  been  drained  by 
trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach 
was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot’s  pace.  The 
time  was  to  be  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
fifteenth  of  February.  On  that  day  the  Forty 
were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Green.  When  the  signal  was 
given  that  the  coach  was  approaching  they  were 
to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  posts.  As  the 
cavalcade  came  up  this  lane  Charnock  was  to 
attack  the  guards  in  the  real1,  Rookwood  on  one 
flank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay, 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach 


and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movement  of  the 
King  might  escape  notice,  two  orderlies  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of  these 
men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant, 
was  especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well 
informed.  The  other,  whose  business  was  to 
communicate  with  Charnock,  was  a  ruffian 
named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the  Irish 
army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that 
wound,  bore  a  savage  personal  hatred  to  Wil¬ 
liam.  j- 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  assassination,  Berwick  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  persuade  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  to 
rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy  task. 
Several  consultations  were  held;  and  there  was 
one  great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  masquerade,  for  which  tickets  were 
distributed  among  the  initiated  at  one  guinea 
each.J  All  ended  however  in  talking,  singing 
and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
indeed  declared  that  they  would  draw  their 
swords  for  their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as 
their  rightful  Sovereign  was  in  the  island  with 
a  French  army;  and  Berwick  had  been  em¬ 
powered  to  assure  them  that  a  French  army 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the 
sword.  But  between  what  they  asked  and  what 
he  was  authorised  to  grant  there  was  a  difference 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Lewis, 
situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of 
promises.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in 
1690;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  had 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  De  vonshire,  the  western 
counties  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  malecontent  had 
dared  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favour  of  the 
invaders.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in 
1692;  and  to  the  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed 
the  great  disaster  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He 
would  gladly  help  the  English  royalists:  but 
he  must  first  see  them  help  themselves.  There 
was  much  reason  in  this ;  and  there  was  reason 
also  in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other 
side.  If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without 
a  single  disciplined  regiment  to  back  them, 
against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular 
army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before 
the  news  that  they  were  up  could  reach  Ver¬ 
sailles.  As  Berwick  could  hold  out  no  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there 
was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English  friends 
were  immovable  in  their  determination  that 
there  should  be  no  insurrection  till  there  was 
an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  here, 
and  became  impatient  to  depart. 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because 
the  fifteenth  of  February  drew  near.  For  he 
was  in  constant  communication  with  Barclay, 
and  was  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  details  of 
the  crime  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that 
day.  He  was  generally  considered  as  a  man  of 
sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  But  to 
such  a  degree  had  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
been  perverted  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for  the  lessons  of 


*  Fisher’s  deposition ;  Knightiej ’s  deposition ;  Cran- 
burne’s  trial;  De  la  Hue’s  deposition. 


j  See  the  trials  and  depositions, 
i  L’Hermitage,  March  8  (13). 
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his  priests,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  himself  I 
ingenuously  confessed,  think  that  he  lay  under 
any  obligation  to  dissuade  the  assassins  from 
the  execution  of  their  purpose.  He  had  indeed 
only  one  objection  to  their  design;  and  that 
objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was  simply 
this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very 
likely  to  be  hanged.  That,  however,  was  their 
affair ;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in 
the  good  cause,  it  was  not  his  business  to  dis¬ 
courage  them.  His  mission  was  quite  distinct 
from  theirs :  he  was  not  to  act  with  them  ;  and 
he  had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He 
thjrefore  hastened  down  to  Romney  Marsh, 
and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a 
descent  on  Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town  :  trans¬ 
ports  filled  the  port.  Boufflers  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders,  and  to 
take  the  command.  James  himself  was  daily 
expected.  In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint 
Germains.  Berwick,  however,  would  not  wait. 
He  took  the  road  to  Paris,  met  his  father  at 
Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  state  of 
things  in  England.  His  embassy  had  failed: 
the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  re¬ 
solved  not.  to  rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the 
island :  but  there  was  still  a  hope :  news  would 
probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurp¬ 
er  was  no  more ;  and  such  news  would  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  James  determined 
to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event 
of  Barclay’s  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to 
Lewis.  What  the  nature  of  the  explanations" 
was  we  know  from  Berwick’s  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that  a  small 
band  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  great  enemy  of 
France.  The  next  courier  might  bring  tidings 
of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert  the 
English  government  and  dissolve  the  European 
coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a 
prince  who  ostentatiously  affected  the  character 
of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  courteous  knight 
would  instantly  have  taken  measures  for  con¬ 
veying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps 
might  still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  se¬ 
verely  reprimanded  the  guests  who  had  so  grossly 
abused  his  hospitality.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not 
moved  to  indignation  by  learning  that,  without 
his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely  to  be  committed 
which  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his  in¬ 
terests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Lan- 
den.  Fie  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he 
anticipated.  At  Calais  James  waited  with  still 
more  impatience  for  the  signal  that  his  nephew 
was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be  given  by 
a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared 
on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible 
across  the  straits,  j- 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  al¬ 
ways  attended  such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Bar¬ 
clay  and  Charnock.  The  English  regard  assas¬ 

*  Se«  Berwick’s  Memoirs. 

f  Van  Cleverskirke,  February  25  (March  6),  1696.  I  am 
confident  that  no  sensible  and  impartial  person,  after  atten¬ 
tively  i  ending  Berwick’s  narrative  of  these  transactions  and 


sination,  and  have  during  some  ages  regarded 
it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So 
English  indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it  cannot 
even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent 
period,  it  was  not  Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this 
day  the  villain  who  shoots  at.  his  enemy  from 
behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from  jus¬ 
tice  by  public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of 
assassination  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  though  known  to  great  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizzio,  ol* 
Darnley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous 
instances.  The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in 
Switzerland  were  Irishmen:  the  royalists  who 
murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were  Irishmen : 
the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at  the 
Hague  were  Scotchmen  In  England,  as  soon 
as  such  a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  one  gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart, 
the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes  ex¬ 
treme.  Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed  trust  in 
no  human  being,  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babing- 
ton’s  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes’s 
conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard’s  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell,  the  Rye  House  conspiracy, 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  discovered, 
frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy  is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from 
the  good  and  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  Scarcely  any  Englishman,  not  ut¬ 
terly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honour,  will 
engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fel¬ 
low  creature ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither 
conscience  nor  honour  is  likely  to  think  much 
on  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  true  to 
his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may 
obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanati¬ 
cism  has  destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one 
particular  point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensi¬ 
bility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a  person  was 
Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blotving  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his 
accomplices  he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously 
faithful ;  nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  ex¬ 
tort  from  him  one  word  to  their  prejudice.  But 
this  union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very  rare 
The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either  not  vicious 
enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and 
devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  con¬ 
federacies  ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want 
either  the  necessary  vice  o>r  the  necessary  virtue, 
the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring 
together  in  one  body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hard¬ 
ened  cutthroats,  and  yet  all  so  .pright  and 
generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence  nor 
the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of 
them  to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been 
found,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be 
found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay’s  followers  both 
men  too  bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted 
with  such  a  secret  as  his.  The  first  whose 
heart  failed  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before  the 
time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he 
obtained  an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that 
lord  that  a  design  was  forming  against  the 


comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii. 
544),  which  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Original  Me¬ 
moirs.  can  doubt  that  James  was  accessory  to  the  design 
of  assassination. 
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King’s  life.  Some  clays  later  Fisher  came 
again  with  more  precise  intelligence.  But  his 
character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to 
much  credit ;  and  the  knavery  of  Fuller,  of 
Young,  of  Whitney  and  of  Taafe,  had  made 
men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots. 
Portland,  therefore,  though  in  general  very 
easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  have 
thought  little  about  the  matter.  But,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  February,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  a  person  whose  testimony  he 
could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  gentleman  of  known  courage  and  ho¬ 
nour,  named  Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  come  up  to  town  from  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as 
he  was,  had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind 
friend,  indeed  almost  a  father.  In  a  Jacobite 
insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with 
horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a 
wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  situations  which  most  cruelly 
torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures.  What  was 
he  to  do?  W'as  he  to  commit  a  murder?  Was 
he  to  suffer  a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to 
be  committed?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who, 
however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  bene¬ 
fits  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Wil¬ 
liam  without  harming  Porter?  Pendergrass 
determined  to  make  the  attempt.  “  My  Lord,” 
he  said  to  Portland,  “  as  you  value  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-morrow.  He 
is  the  enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion 
constrains  me  to  give  him  this  caution.  But 
the  names  of  the  conspirators  I  am  resolved  to 
conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends  :  one  of 
them  especially  is  my  oenefactor ;  and  I  will 
not  betray  them.” 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King:  but  the 
King  received  the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  frightened  out  of 
a  good  day’s  sport  by  such  an  idle  story.  Port¬ 
land  argued  and  implored  in  vain.  He  was  at 
last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  immedi¬ 
ately  make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  His 
Majesty  would  consent  to  remain  within  doors 
during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was  suc¬ 
cessful.* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty 
were  all  ready  to  mount,  when  they  received 
intelligence  from  the  orderlies  who  watched 
Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean 
to  hunt  that,  morning.  “  The  fox,”  said  Cham¬ 
bers,  with  Tindictive  bitterness,  “keeps  his 
earth.”  Then  he  opened  his  shirt,  showed  the 
great  scar  in  his  breast,  and  vowed  revenge  on 
William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was 
that  their  design  had  been  detected.  But  they 
were  soon  reassured.  It  was  given  out  that 
the  weather  had  kept  the  King  at  home ;  and 
indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No 
extraordinary  precaution  was  taken.  No  ar¬ 
rest  was  made.  No  ominous  whisper  was 
heard  at  the  coffeehouses.  The  delay  was  vex¬ 
atious  :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would 
do  as  well. 


*  L’Hermitage,  February  25  (March  6). 


But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  ar¬ 
rived,  a  third  informer,  De  la  Rue,  had  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  palace.  His  way  of  life 
did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect;  but  his 
story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had  been 
said  by  Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  Wil¬ 
liam  began  to  believe  that  there  was  real  dan¬ 
ger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
twenty-first,  Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  dis¬ 
closed  much  less  than  either  of  the  other  in¬ 
formers,  but  whose  single  word  was  worth 
much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for 
to  the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and 
the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only  person?  who 
witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  the 
King  and  his  generous  enemy.  William,  with 
courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely  showed, 
but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak 
out.  “You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  ho¬ 
nour:  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you:  but  you 
must  feel  that  the  same  considerations  which 
have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to 
induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The 
cautions  which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only 
make  me  suspect  every  body  that  comes  near 
me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embitter  my  life, 
but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let 
me  know  the  names  of  these  men.”  During 
more  than  half  an  hour  the  King  continued  to 
entreat,  and  Pendergrass  to  refuse.  At  last 
Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  in¬ 
formation  which  was  required,  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  crime,  and  not  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  criminals.  “I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,”  said  William,  “that  your  evidence 
shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without 
your  own  free  consent.”  It  was  long  past  mid¬ 
night  when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the  names 
of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  a  large  party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling 
at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in  Maiden  Lane.  Here 
they  received  their  final  orders  for  the  morrow. 
“Tomorrow  or  never,”  said  King.  “Tomor¬ 
row,  boys,”  cried  Cassels  with  a  curse,  “  we 
shall  have  the  plunder  of  the  field.”  The  mor¬ 
row  came.  All  was  ready:  the  horses  were 
saddled :  the  pistols  were  loaded :  the  swords 
were  sharpened :  the  orderlies  were  on  the 
alert:  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the 
palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  goiEg  a 
hunting:  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been 
made :  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent  round 
by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Richmond:  the  royal 
coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from 
the  stables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kensingtoii. 
The  chief  murderers  assembled  in  high  glee  at 
Porter’s  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the 
King’s  command,  appeared  among  them,  was 
greeted  with  ferocious  mirth.  “  Pendergrass.” 
said  Porter,  “  you  are  named  one  of  the  eight 
who  are  to  do  his  business.  I  have  a  musquetoon 
for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls.”  “  Mr.  Pen¬ 
dergrass,”  said  King,  “  pray  do  not  be  afraid 
of  smashing  the  glass  windows.”  From  Por¬ 
ter’s  lodgings  the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  meant  to 
take  some  refreshment  before  they  started  for 
Turnham  Green.  They  were  at  table  when  a 
message  came  from  an  orderly  that  the  King 
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had  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt; 
and  scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  their  first 
surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  when  Iveyes, 
who  had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old  com¬ 
rades,  arrived  with  news  more  ominous  still. 
“The  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross. 
The  guards  that  were  sent  round  to  Richmond 
have  just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  full  gal¬ 
lop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all  white  with 
foam.  I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are 
muttered.”  Then  the  countenances  of  the  as¬ 
sassins  fell;  and  their  hearts  died  within  them. 
Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise  his  un¬ 
easiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and  squeezed 
it.  “What  cannot  be  done  one  day  may  be 
done  another.  Come,  gentlemen,  before  we 
part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of 
the  rotten  orange.”  The  squeezing  of  the  rot¬ 
ten  orange  was  drunk.;  and  the  company  dis¬ 
persed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspira¬ 
tors  abandoned  all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived 
comfort  from  a  report  that  the  King  had  taken 
physic,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  not 
going  to  Richmond.  If  it  were  so,  the  blow 
might  still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One 
of  the  plans  which  had  formerly  been  discussed 
and  abandoned  might  be  resumed.  The  usurper 
might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  on  his 
way  to  his  chapel.  Charnock  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  however  desperate.  If  the  hunt  was 
up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to 
the  last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or 
revenge.  He  assembled  some  of  his  accomplices 
at  one  of  the  numerous  houses  at  which  he  had 
lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with  healths  to 
the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the 
terror  and  dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond 
the  power  of  wine;  and  so  many  had  stolen 
away  that  those  who  were  left  could  effect  no¬ 
thing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was 
known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the 
palace;  and  soon  after  nightfall  messages  from 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro  with  torches  through  the  streets,  accom¬ 
panied  by  files  of  musketeers.  Before  the  dawn 
of  Sunday  Charnock  was  in  custody.  A  little 
later,  Rookwood  and  Bernardi  were  found  in  bed 
•  at  a  Jacobite  alehouse  on  Tower  Hill.  Seven¬ 
teen  more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon ;  and 
three  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That 
morning  a  Council  was  held;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
rose,  an  express  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some 
regiments  from  Flanders ;  Dorset  set  out  for  Sus¬ 
sex,  of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant;  Romney, 
who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started 
for  the  coast  of  Kent;  and  Russell  hastened 
down  the  Thames  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council  sate  again. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  com¬ 
mitted.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was 
informed  of  what  had  been  discovered,  and  was 
specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the  peace  of 
the  capital,  f 

*  My  account  nf  these  events  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
trials  and  depositions.  See  also  Burnet,  ii  165,  166.  167. 
and  Blackmore’S  True  and  Impartial  History,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Shrewsbury  and  Somers,  and  Boyer’s 
History  of  King  William  III.,  1703. 

+  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  3  (13V  1696:  Van  Cle- 
verskirke,  February  25  (March  6);  L'Hermitage,  same  date,  i 


On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  tha 
City  were  under  arms.  The  King  went  in  state 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons, 
and  from  the  throne  told  the  Parliament  that, 
but  for  the  protection  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse, 
and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a 
French  army.  The  danger  of  invasion,  he 
added,  was  still  great:  but  he  had  already  given 
such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped,  suffice  fir  the 
protection  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were  in 
custody  :  warrants  were  out  against  others  :  he 
should  do  his  part  in  this  emergency;  and  he 
relied  on  the  Houses  to  do  theirs.  J 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in 
which  they  thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine 
goodness  which  had  preserved  him  to  his  people, 
and  implored  him  to  take  more  than  ordinary 
care  of  his  person.  They  concluded  by  ex¬ 
horting  him  to  seize  and  secure  all  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same 
day  two  important  bills  were  brought  into  the 
Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
William.  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  an  honest  country 
gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not 
at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.  He 
proposed  that  the  members  should  enter  into  an 
association  for  the  defence  of  their  Sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men 
was  the  quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint, 
saw  how  much  such  an  association  would 
strengthen  the  government  and  the  Whig  party.  I 
An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn  up,  ty 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people,  each 
for  himself,  solemnly  recognised  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves 
to"  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other  against 
James  and  James’s  adherents.  Lastly  they 
vowed  that,  if  His  Majesty’s  life  should  be 
shortened  by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him 
signally  on  his  murderers,  and  would,  with  one 
heart,  strenuously  support  the  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  or¬ 
dered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the 
next  morning.  ||  The  attendance  was  conse¬ 
quently  great:  the  Association,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  was  on  the  table  ;  and  the  members 
went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sign  their  names. 

The  King’s  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both 
Houses,  the  Association  framed  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  proclamation,  containing  a  list  of 
the  conspirators  and  offering  a  reward  of  a  thou 
sand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any  one  of 
them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the 
capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  post-bags. 
Wherever  the  news  came  it  raised  the  whole 
country.  Those  two  hateful  words,  assassina¬ 
tion  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  im¬ 
pressment  was  necessary.  The  seamen  came 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  by  thousands  to 
man  the  fleet.  Only  three  days  after  the  King 
had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Russell  sailed  out 
of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  An¬ 
other  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The 
militia  of  all  the  maritime  counties  from  the 


t  Commons’  Journals,  February  24,  1695. 

\  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701. 

|1  Commons’  Journals,  February  24,  1695-6. 

Commons’  Journals.  February  25, 1695-6 ;  Tan  Clovers- 
kirke,  February  28  (March  9);  L’llermitage  of  the  sam« 
date. 
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Wasli  to  the  Land’s  End  was  under  arms.  For 
persons  accused  of  offences  merely  political 
there  was  generally  much  sympathy.  But  Bar¬ 
clay’s  assassins  were  hunted  like  wolves  by  the 
whole  population.  The  abhorrence  which  the 
English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt 
for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those  impedi¬ 
ments  which  the  police  of  continental  states 
throws  in  the  way  of  travellers,  was  for  a  time 
suspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of  London 
were  kept  many  hours  closed  while  a  strict 
search  was  made  within.  The  magistrates  of 
almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  every 
highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with 
oiuers  to  stop  passengers  of  suspicious  appear¬ 
ance.  During  a  few  days  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  perform  a  journey  without  a  passport,  or  to 
procure  post-horses  without  the  authority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised 
against  these  precautions.  The  common  people 
indeed  were,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  the 
prublic  functionaries  to  bring  the  traitors  to  jus¬ 
tice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  great  rewrards  promised  by  the 
royal  proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every 
good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish  cutthroats  was 
not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in  which 
the  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney 
coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  thousand  pounds,  and  had  set  up  as  . 
a  gentleman.*  The  zeal  of  the  populace  could 
in  some  places  hardly  be  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of  Parkyns  in 
Warwickshire,  arms  and  accoutrements  suffi¬ 
cient  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  as¬ 
sembled,  pulled  down  the  house  and  laid  the 
gardens  utterly  waste,  j-  Parkyns  himself  was 
tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.'  Porter  and 
Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued 
by  the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  near  Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of 
resistance,  secured  and  sent  to  prison.  Friend 
was  found  hidden  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker. 
Knightley  was  caught  in  the  dress  of  a  fine  lady, 
and  recognised  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint. 
In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in 
custody  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape  to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malecon- 
tents  were  arrested,  and  were  detained  for  a 
time  on  suspicion.  Old  Roger  Lestrange,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson 
was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in 
Newgate.  J  Meanwhile  a  special  commission 
was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors.  There 
was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were 
ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness 
against  their  associates.  None  had  been  deeper 
in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject 
terror  from  death,  than  Porter.  The  govern¬ 
ment  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtained, 
not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  re¬ 
spectable  evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pender¬ 
grass  was  in  no  danger :  he  had  committed  no 
offence  :  his  character  was  fair ;  and  his  testi¬ 

*  According  to  L’Hermitape.  February  28  (March  9).  there 
were  two  of  these  fortunate  hackney  coachmen.  A  shrewd 
and  vigilant  hackney  coachman  indeed  was,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  calling,  very  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  sort 


mony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a 
jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  ap¬ 
provers  swearing  for  their  necks.  But  he  had 
the  royal  word  of  honour  that  he  should  not  be 
a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  he  was 
fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he 
were  assured  of  Porter’s  safety.  Porter  was. 
now  safe ;  and  Pendergrass  had  no  longer  any 
scruple  about  relating  the  whole  truth. 

Charnock,  King  and  Keyes  were"  set  first  to 
the  bar.  The  Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  several  other  Judges  were  on 
the  bench  ;  and  among  the  audience  were  many 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act 
which  regulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high 
treason  was  not  to  come  into  force  till  the 
twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the 
Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recognised 
the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their  indict¬ 
ment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to 
grant  them  what  the  highest  authority  had  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer 
the  trial  for  a  fortnight.  The  Judges,  however, 
would  consent  to  no  delay.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  been  accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men 
who,  if  that  law  had  been  construed  according 
to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some  chance  of 
escape.  This  accusatiofi  is  unjust.  The  Judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect ;  and,  for  whatever  in¬ 
justice  was  committed,  the  Legislature,  and  n.t 
the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The 
words,  “twenty-fifth  of  March,”  had  not  slipped 
into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  paities 
in  Parliament  had  long  been  agreed  as  ti  the 
principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The  cnly 
matter  about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was 
the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should  take 
effect.  After  debates  extending  through  several 
sessions,  after  repeated  divisions  with  various 
results,  a  compromise  had  been  made ;  and  it 
was  surely  not  for  the  Courts  to  alter  the  terms 
of  that  compromise.  It  may  indeed  be  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  fore¬ 
seen  the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would  have 
fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Parliament,  and  especially  the  Whig 
party,  deserved  serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old* 
rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  there  was  no  reason  for  altering 
them  ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  admitted,  they 
did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his  life, 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
in  force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to 
the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  opposition 
both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might  indeed  liavo  postponed 
the  trials  till  the  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and 
it  would  have  been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do 
so;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  gained  nothing 
by  the  delay.  The  case  against  them  was  one 
on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
could  have  made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pen¬ 
dergrass,  De  la  Rue  and  others  gave  evidence 

of  chase.  The  newspapers  ahound  with  proofs  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  enthusiasm.  f  Postman,  March  5, 1095-6. 

t  The  Postman,  February  29,  March  2,  March  12,  March 
14,  1695-6. 
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which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Charnock  said 
the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readiness 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  reoeived  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  Courthouse.  Those  huz¬ 
zas  were  renewed  when  the  three  unhappy  men, 
having  heard  their  doom,  were  brought  forth 
under  a  guard.* 

Charnock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of 
flinching  :  but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell 
his  fortitude  gave  way.  He  begged  hard  for 
me/ cy.  lie  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement.  He 
asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life, 
he  promised  to  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Jacobites  against  the  govern- 
Blent.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated 
or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  This 
offer  produced  much  excitement,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion,  among  the  councillors  of 
William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such 
cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and 
magnanimously.  He  saw  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Assassination  Plot  had  changed  the  whole 
posture  of  affairs.  His  throne,  lately  tottering, 
was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popu¬ 
larity  had  risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height 
as  when  he  was  on  his  march  from  Torbay  to 
London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  their 
spleen,  held  some  communication  with  Saint 
Germains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had 
been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  murderers. 
He  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair. 
He  would  not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not 
only  should  they  not  be  punished :  they  should 
not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  pardoned. 
He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Charnock  was  left  to  his  fate.f  When  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a 
deserter,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, 
and  played  his  part  resolutely  to  the  close. 
That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world  with  a 
better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last 
day  about  the  powdering  and  curling  of  his 
wig.J  Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he 
-avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied 
that  James  had  given  any  commission  authoris¬ 
ing  assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless 
literally  correct :  but  Charnock  did  not  deny, 
and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  denied, 
that  he  had  seen  a  commission  written  and 
signed  by  James,  and  containing  words  which 
might  without  any  violence  be  construed,  and 
which  were,  by  all  to  whom  they  were  shown, 


*  Postman,  March  12, 169(5;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March 
13:  Van  Cleverskirke,  March  13  (23).  The  proceedings  are 
fully  reported  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  171;  The  Present  Disposition  of  England 
considered;  The  answer  entitled  England’s  Enemies  Ex¬ 
posed.  1701 :  I, ’Hermitage,  March  17  (27),  1696.  L’LIermit- 
age  says,  “Charnock  a  fait  des  grandes  instances  pour  avoir 
sa  grace,  et  a  offert  de  tout  declarer :  rnais  elle  lui  a  este  re- 
fusde.” 

t  L’Hermitage,  March  17  (27). 

|  This  most  curious  paper  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  short,  and  not  perfectly  ingenu¬ 
ous,  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii. 
66b.  Why  Macpherson  who  has  printed  many  less  inte- 


actually  construed,  to  authorise  the  murderous 
ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green, 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  anothei  paper,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  but  has  never  been  printed, 
held  very  different  language.  He  plainly  said 
that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper 
which  he  had  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  plot  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  highly  criminal.  They  called  him  assas¬ 
sin  and  murderer.  Yet  what  had  he  done  more 
than  had  been  done  by  Mucius  Screvola?  Nay, 
what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by 
every  body  who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ?  If  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England  and  sur¬ 
prised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between 
war  and  assassination  depend  merely  on  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  ?  What  then  was 
the  smallest  number  which  could  lawfully  sur¬ 
prise  an  enemy?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a 
thousand,  or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  were  only  two.  T  et  they  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines.  Was  that 
assassination  ?  It  cannot,  said  Charnock,  be 
the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause  that  makes 
killing  assassination.  It  followed  that  it  was  not 
assassination  to  kill  one, — and  here  the  dying 
man  gave  a  loose  to  all  His  hatred, — who  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal 
subjects,  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every 
man  who  stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had 
laid  waste  England  to  enrich  the  Dutch.  Char¬ 
nock  admitted  that  his  enterprise  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  authorised 
by  James  :  but  he  maintained  that  it  had  been 
authorised,  not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  impli¬ 
cation.  His  Majesty  had  indeed  formerly  pro¬ 
hibited  similar  attempts ;  but  had  prohibited 
them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal,  but  merely 
as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of 
affairs.  Circumstances  had  changed.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  might  therefore  reasonably  be^  con¬ 
sidered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty’s  faithful 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of 
his  commission;  and  those  words,  beyond  all 
doubt,  fully  warranted  an  attack  on  the  person 
of  the  usurper.? 

King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Charnock. 
King  behaved  with  firmness  and  decency.  He 
acknowledged  his  crime,  and  said  that  he  re¬ 
pented  of  it.  He  thought  it  due  to  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his 
conduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that 
he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about 
tyrannicide,  but  merely  by  the  violence  of  his 
own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony 
of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations  moved 
the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said 


resting  documents,  did  not  choose  to  print  this  document, 
it  is  easy  to  guess.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  import¬ 
ant  sentences.  “It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
what,  in  one  juncture.  His  Majesty  had  rejected,  he  might 
in  another  accept,  when  his  own  and  the  public  good  neces¬ 
sarily  required  it.  For  I  could  not  understand  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  he  had  given  a  general  prohibition  that  at  no 
time  the  l’rince  of  Orange  should  be  touched . No¬ 

body  that  believes  His  Majesty  to  be  lawful  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  doubt  hut  that  in  virtue  of  his  commission  to  levy 
war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the 
setting  upon  his  person  is  justifiable,  as  well  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  duly  interpreted  and  explained  as  by  the  law 
of  God.” 
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at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  repeated, 
that  a  servant  drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was 
a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those 
who  have  blamed  the  severity  with  which  Keyes 
was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to  notice 
the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished 
his  case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up 
to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  comrades. 
On  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had 
contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to  pick  up 
intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had 
been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men 
and  to  dismiss  many  more.  Surely,  if  any  ex¬ 
ample  was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to  make 
an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrument¬ 
ality  the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  King  com¬ 
municated  with  the  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of 
so  black  a  dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators 
who  had  just  suffered.  He  had  indeed  invited 
foreign  enemies  to  invade  the  realm,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  them.  But, 
though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  as¬ 
sassination,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His 
large  fortune  however,  and  the  use  which  he  was 
well  known  to  have  made  of  it,  marked  him  out 
as  a  fit  object  for  punishment.  He,  like  Char- 
nock,  asked  for  counsel,  and,  like  Charnock, 
asked  in  vain.  The  Judges  could  not  relax  the 
law ;  and  the  Attorney  General  would  not  post¬ 
pone  the  trial.  The  proceedings  of  that  day 
furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act 
frcm  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded. 
1 1  is  impossible  to  read  them  over  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  without  feeling  compassion  for  a 
silly  ill  educated  man,  unnerved  by  extreme 
danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute  and  experi¬ 
enced  antagonists.  Charnock  had  defended  him¬ 
self  and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well 
as  any  professional  advocate  could  have  done. 
But  poor  Friend  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
could  do  little  more  than  exclaim  that  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  Papists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their 
priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to 
swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritori¬ 
ous  work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law 
and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the  statute  of 
treasons,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  reli¬ 
gion  in  Western  Europe,  contained  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and 
actually  forced  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  read 
the  wh  '  i  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About 
his  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a 
doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted ; 
and  he  would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  the  worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was, 
in  one  respect,  less  excusable  than  any  of  liis 
accomplices:  for  they  were  all  nonjurors;  and 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment.  He  too  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  But 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme 
right ;  and  his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  had  been 
bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all 
that  counsel  could  have  said  for  him ;  and  that 


all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  guilty , 
and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours 
of  the  time  when  the  law  of  which  he  had  vainly 
demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  <w  as  eagerly 
expected  by  the  population  of  London.  The 
States  General  were  informed  by  their  corre¬ 
spondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  which  the 
English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that, 
of  all  hangings  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
man,  that  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  excited  the 
greatest  interest.  The  multitude  had  been  in¬ 
censed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching  the 
exceeding  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed. 

It  was  even  rumoured  that  he  had,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  Jacobite  cause,  poisoned  all  the  casks 
which  he  had  furnished  to  the  navy.  An  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Tyburn.  • 
Scaffolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed  an 
immense  amphitheatre  round  the  gallows.  On 
this  scaffolding  the  wealthier  spectators  stood, 
row  above  row;  and  expectation  was  at  the 
height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  was 
deferred.  The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humour, 
and  not  without  many  fights  between  those  who 
had  given  money  for  their  places  and  those  who 
refused  to  return  it.  f 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was 
a  resolution  suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons. 

A  member  had  proposed  that  a  Committee  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authority  to  examine 
the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope 
that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  con¬ 
fession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  House. 
The  debate  appears,  from  the  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Whigs  would  have  been  inexor¬ 
ably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would 
have  been  found  among  the  Tories.  But  in  truth 
many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by 
sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power  to  do 
mischief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous 
criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings 
direct  or  indirect  with  Saint  Germains,  or  who 
took  an  interest  in  any  person  likely  to  have  had 
such  dealings,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the 
disclosures  which  the  captives  might,  under  the 
strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further 
in  treason  than  almost  any  other  member  of  the 
House,  was  louder  than  any  other  member  of  the 
House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  to 
his  brother  traitors.  Would  the  Commons  usurp 
the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown?  It 
was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge 
whether  lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without 
danger  spared.  The  Whigs  however  carried 
their  point.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the 
Privy  Councillors  in  the  House,  set  off  instantly 
for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  inter¬ 
rogated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at 
first  some  symptoms  of  weakness;  but  their 
courage  had  been  fortified  by  the  exhortations 
of  nonjuring  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to 

*  The  trials  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  will  be  found,  excel 
lently  reported,  among:  the  State  Trials. 

f  L’Hermitage,  April  3  (13),  1696. 
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the  prison.  The  rumour  was  that  Parkyns 
would  have  given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of 
his  daughter,  who  adjured  him  to  suffer  like  a 
man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they 
had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution  which 
is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  from  constitutional  hardihood,  but 
from  sentiments  of  honour  and  religion,  refused 
to  say  any  thing  which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at 
Tyburn  ;  and  this  time  the  sightseers  were  not 
defrauded  of  their  amusement.  They  saw  in¬ 
deed  one  sight  which  they  had  not  expected, 
and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and  two 
other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named 
Cook  and  Snatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate,  and  were  in  the  cart  under  the  gal¬ 
lows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and  just 
before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three 
schismatical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  heads  of  the  dying  men  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  kneel.  Collier  pronounced  a  form  of 
absolution  taken  from  the  service  for  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed 
“Amen!” 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the 
outcry  became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after 
the  execution,  the  papers  delivered  by  the  two 
traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made  public.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would 
express  some  repentance  for  the  crime  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  he 
had,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons, 
owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not 
be  justified.  But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he 
avowed  his  share  in  that  plot,  not  only  without 
a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something 
which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man 
to  be  absolved  by  Christian  divines,  absolved 
before  the  eyes  of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved 
with  rites  evidently  intended  to  attract  public 
attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no  trace 
tn  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets  and  broadsides,  the 
insolence  of  the  three  Levites,  as  they  were 
called,  was  sharply  reprehended.  Warrants 
were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken 
and  imprisoned :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal 
himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses 
which  were  at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent 
forth  from  his  hiding  place  a  defence  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassina¬ 
tion  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against 
him;  anl  his  general  character  warrants  us  in 
believing  that  this  declaration  was  perfectly 
sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had 
been  hurried  by  party  spirit  furnished  his  ad¬ 
versaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for  ques¬ 
tioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to 
his  defence  appeared.  Preeminent  among  them 
in  importance  was  a  solemn  manifesto  signed 
by  the  two  Archbishops  and  by  all  the  Bishops 
who  were  then  in  London,  twelve  in  number. 
Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Spratt  of  Rochester 
set  their  names  to  this  document.  They  con¬ 
demned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring 

*  Commons'  Journals.  April  1,  2,  1696;  L’Hermitage, 
April  3  (13).  1696;  Van  Cleverskirke,  of  tha  same  date. 

f  L'Hermitage.  April  7  (171.  1696.  The  Declaration  of 
the  liishops,  Collier’s  Defence,  and  Further  Defence,  and  a 


divines,  as  in  form  irregular  and  in  substaneo 
impious.  To  remit  the  sins  of  impenitent  sin¬ 
ners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  which 
Christ  had  delegated  to  his  ministers.  It  was 
not  denied  that  Parkyns  had  planned  an  as¬ 
sassination.  It  was  not  pretended  that  he 
had  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an 
assassination.  The  plain  inference  was  that 
the  divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think 
it  sinful  to  assassinate  King  William.  Col¬ 
lier  rejoined:  but,  though  a  pugnacious  con¬ 
troversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from 
close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well 
as  he  could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from 
Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  Albaspinteus 
and  Hammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the 
Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling  was 
strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  go¬ 
vernment  however  wisely  determined  not  to  con¬ 
fer  on  them  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  A  bill 
was  found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex  :  but  they  were  not  brought  to  trial. 
Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
detention ;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated 
with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to 
put  in  bail.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no 
act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  usurping  government.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  outlawed ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been 
reversed,  j- 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was 
tried  for  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of 
procedure.  The  first  who  was  trie'd  under  the 
new  system  was  Rookwood.  He  was  defended 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  con¬ 
spicuous  as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who 
had  obtained  from  James  the  Recordership 
of  London  when  Holt  honourably  resigned  it, 
and  who  had,  as  Recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the 
gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline.  By 
his  servile  cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nickname 
of  the  Mankunter.  Shower  deserved,  if  any 
offender  deserved,  to  be  excepted  from  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of 
those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  per¬ 
verted.  But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  William,  and  had  requited  that  cle¬ 
mency  by  pertinacious  and  malignant  opposi¬ 
tion  J  It  was  doubtless  on  account  of  Shower’s 
known  leaning  towards  Jacobitism  that  he  was 
employed  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some 
technical  objections  which  the  Court  overruled. 
On  the  merits  of  the  case  he  could  make  no 
defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
Cranburne  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and 
convicted.  They  suffered  with  Rookwood  ;  and 
there  the  executions  stopped.  $ 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the 
government  might  have  shed  much  more  blood 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of  cruelty.  The 
feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  plot  continued  during  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling 
the  able  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
party  made  a  singularly  skilful  use.  They 
saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm,  if  left  without 
guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas,  healths 

long  legal  argument  for  Cook  and  SDatt  will  be  found  in 
the  Collection  of  State  Trial? 

X  See  the  Manhunter,  169f 

g  State  Trials. 
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and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting 
elfect.  The  Association,  into  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  had  entered  while  the  King’s  speech  was 
still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  com¬ 
bining  four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club 
for  the  defence  of  the  order  of  succession  with 
which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest 
liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  test  which  would  distinguish  those 
who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession 
from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acqui¬ 
esced  in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the  in¬ 
strument  which  recognised  William  as  rightful 
and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  that  the  same  form  should  be 
adopted:  but  objections  were  raised  by  the  To¬ 
ries.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious,  honour¬ 
able  and  narrow  minded,  declared  that  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  words  “  rightful  and 
lawful.”  He  still  held,  as  he  had  held  from  the 
first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken  the  Crown, 
not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  could  not  properly  be  so  described. 
William  was  doubtless  King  in  fact,  and,  as 
King  in  fact,  was  entitled  to  the  obedience  of 
Christians.  “  No  man,”  said  Nottingham,  “has 
servec  or  will  serve  His  Majesty  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  I.  But  to  this  document  I  cannot 
set  my  hand.”  Kochester  and  Normanby  held 
similar  language.  Monmouth,  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the 
Loi  is  to  agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet  was 
vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton,  whose 
father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord 
Wharton,  appeared  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
Whig  peers.  But  no  man  distinguished  himself 
more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life,  both 
public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series  of 
faults  and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of 
Henrietta  Berkeley,  the  unfortunate  lieutenant 
of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently  ceased  to  be 
Galled  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke 
on  that  day  with  great  force  and  eloquence  for 
the  words,  “  rightful  and  lawful.”  Leeds,  after 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  question  about  a 
mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissension 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  undertook  the 
office  of  mediator.  He  proposed  that  their 
Lordships,  instead  of  recognising  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful  King,  should  declare  that 
William  had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English 
Crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any  right 
whatever  to  that  Crown.  Strange  to  say,  al¬ 
most  all  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might 
be  thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  Houses  on  a  subject  of  grave 
importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Portland  de¬ 
clared  themselves  content :  their  authority  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a 
rightful  and  lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  possessor  who  has  the  exclusive 
right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a  Whig  may, 

*  The  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  account  of  these  de¬ 
bates  is  given  by  L’Herruitage,  February  28  (March  9),  1696. 
He  says,  very  truly,  “  La  difference  n'est  qu’une  dispute  de 


without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties, 
and  leave  to  be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen. 
Eighty  three  peers  immediately  affixed  their 
names  to  the  amended  form  of  association  ;  and 
Rochester  was  among  them.  Nottingham,  not 
yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  considers^ 
tion.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was 
none  of  this  verbal  quibbling.  The  language 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  adopted  by  the 
whole  .country.  The  City  of  London  led  the 
way.  Within  thirty  six  hours  after  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Common  Council.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations  all  over  the  kingdom  followed 
the  example.  The  spring  assizes  were  just  be¬ 
ginning  ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand 
jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down 
their  names.  Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeo¬ 
men,  farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands 
to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid  out 
In  Westminster  there  were  thirty  seven  thou¬ 
sand  associators,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight 
thousand,  in  Southwark  eighteen  thousand. 
The  rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen 
thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed 
except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inha¬ 
bitants  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers. 
At  Taunton,  where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody 
Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who  could  write 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government.  All 
the  churches  and  all  the  meeting  houses  in  the 
town  were  crowded,  as  they  had  never  been 
crowded  before,  with  people  who  came  to  thank 
God  for  having  preserved  him  whom  they  fondly 
called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  Lancashire  was  the  most  .Taco- 
bitical.  Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  signatures.  Of  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng¬ 
land  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobi tical.  The 
magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  non¬ 
jurors  were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the 
discovery  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual 
spirits  and  ventured  to  take  unusual  liberties. 
One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the  schism  had 
preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  rise  to 
strange  suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text 
the  verse  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come, 
that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the 
north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Very 
soon  it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  swords  had  actually 
been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Barclay 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of 
the  common  people  of  Norwich  was  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes,  though 
discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to 
plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful 
King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures 
amounted  to  forty  eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to 
seventy  thousand.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 

mots,  le  droit  qu’on  a  k  une  chose  scion  les  loix  estant 
aussy  bon  qu'il  puisse  estre.” 
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England.  The  number  of  names  attached  to 
twenty  seven  of  those  rolls  appears  from  the 
London  Gazette  to  have  been  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand.  After  making  the  largest 
allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the 
adult  male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were 
able  to  sign  their  names.  The  tide  of  popular 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who  was  known 
not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of  being 
publicly  affronted.  In  many  places  nobody  ap¬ 
peared  without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband 
on  which  were  embroidered  the  words,  “  Gene¬ 
ral  Association  for  King  William.”  Once  a 
party  of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to  parade  a 
street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device 
which  seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  the 
new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  They  were 
instantly  put  to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their 
leader  was  well  ducked.  The  enthusiasm  spread 
to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was 
signed  by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly 
Rocks,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Malaga, 
by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  by  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Virginia  and  by  the  sugar  planters  of  Bar- 
badoes.* 

Emboldened  by  success,  the  Whig  leaders 
ventured  to  proceed  a  step  further.  They 
brought  into  the  Lower  House  a  bill  for  the 
securing  of  the  King’s  person  and  government. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while 
the  war  lasted,  should  come  from  France  into 
England  without  the  royal  license  should  incur 
th'  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of 
th«  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the 
ena  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  all  functionaries 
appointed  by  William  should  retain  their  offices, 
notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor 
should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form 
of  Association  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified  ;  and  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House 
or  should  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  with¬ 
out  signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the 
use  of  their  own  form ;  and  nothing  was  said 
about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour, 
complained  bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ven¬ 
tured  once  to  divide,  but  were  defeated.  Finch 
seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently :  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  Seymour’s  eloquence,  the  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Association  raised  a  storm  against  which  he 
^  could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  “the  Tower, 
the  Tower,”  were  heard.  Haughty  and  impe¬ 
rious  as  he  was,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away 
his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologizing 
in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  little  accustomed, 
save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The 
bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great 
speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,  f 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which 
the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 


*  See  the  London  Gazettes  durlnp  several  weeks;  I. 'Her¬ 
mitage,  Marrh  17  (27),  March  24  (April  3),  April  14  (24), 
1696;  Postman,  April  9.  25,  30. 

f  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords ;  L'Hermitage, 
April  7  (17),  10  (20),  1696 


and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further 
Regulation  of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  Whig,  and  was  therefore  an  object  4f  dis¬ 
like  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly  growing  power 
of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  landowners  whether  they  were 
Whigs  or  Tories.  It  was  something  new  and 
monstrous  to  see  a  trader  from  Lombard  Street, 
who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil  of  our  island,  and 
whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and  movable, 
post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  p«rt- 
manteau  full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  can¬ 
didate  for  a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neigh 
bouring  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  been 
regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one 
seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  said,  had  been  bought 
and  sold  over  a  dish  of  coffee  at  Garraway’s. 
The  purchaser  had  not  been  required  even  to  go 
through  the  form  of  showing  himself  to  the 
electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting  house 
in  Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent 
a  place  which  he  had  never  seen.  Such  things 
were  intolerable.  No  man,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was  not 
master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.  J  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in 
which  provided  that  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  have  a  certain  estate  in  iand. 
For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the  qualification  was  fixed 
at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  burgess  at  tvru 
hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  Cpm- 
mittee  should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause 
enacting  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot. 
Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig  or 
a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported 
and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  discovering.  AVe  know  only 
that  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  some  of  the  most  respectable  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  new  restriction  to  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general 
been  little  sympathy  between  the  commercial 
towns  and  the  Universities.  For  the  commercial 
towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whiggism  and 
Nonconformity ;  and  the  Universities  were  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common 
cause  with  London  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard, 
said  the  Academics,  that  a  grave  and  learned 
man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned 
men  to  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  Council  than  a 
boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant 
prince,  who  had  been  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back 
of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam, 
who  had  at  sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was 


+  See  the  Freeholder’s  Flea  against  Stockjobbing  Elec* 
tions  of  Parliament  Men,  and  the  Considerations  upon  Cor« 
rupt  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  Both 
these  pamphlets  were  published  in  1701. 
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worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  repeatedly,  when 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be 
supposed  to  have  a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  commonwealth  than  a  squire  who  sold  his 
own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at  the 
nearest  market  town.  On  the  report,  it  was 
moved  that  the  Universities  should  be  excepted: 
but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty  three.  On  the 
third  reading  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of 
London  should  be  excepted :  but  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  divide.  The  final  question 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  seventy  three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
on  the  day  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
Assassination  Plot.  The  Lords  agreed  to  the 
bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would 
give  or  withhold  his  assent.  The  commercial 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  them  the  City 
of  London,  which  had  always  stood  firmly  by 
him,  and  which  had  extricated  him  many  times 
from  great  embarrassments,  implored  his  pro¬ 
tection.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
Commons  were  far  indeed  from  being  unani¬ 
mous  on  this  subject;  that,  in  the  last  stage, 
the  majority  had  been  only  twenty  three  in  a 
full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  the  Uni¬ 
versities  had  been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 
eight.  On  full  consideration  lie  resolved  not  to 
pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said,  could  accuse 
him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion:  his 
prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter; 
and  he  could  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
law  except  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to  his 
people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1696,  therefore,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliament  was  commanded  to  in¬ 
form  the  Houses  that  the  King  would  consider 
of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regulation  of  Elec¬ 
tions.  Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Commons  flattered  themselves  that  they  might 
be  able  to  carry  a  resolution  reflecting  on  the 
King.  They  moved  that  whoever  had  advised 
His  Majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill 
was  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Never 
was  a  greater  blunder  comnfltted.  The  temper 
of  the  House  was  very  different  from  what  it 
had  been  on  the  day  when  the  address  against 
Portland’s  grant  had  been  voted  by  acclamation. 
The  detection  of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the 
apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had  changed 
every  thing.  The  King  was  popular.  Every 
day  ten  or  twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered 
with  the  signatures  of  associators  were  laid  at 
his  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent 
than  to  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate 
Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from 
their  angry  and  unreasonable  brethren.  The 
motion  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  votes  to  seventy;  and  the  House  ordered 
the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both  sides  to 
be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
know  how  completely  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
had  failed.* 


*  The  history  of  this  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Commons,  and  in  a  very  interesting  despatch  of 
L’Hermitage,  April  14  (24),  169a 


The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their 
bill,  had  they  not  been  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  another  bill  which  they  considered 
as  even  more  important.  The  project  of  a  Land 
Bank  had  been  revived ;  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had,  two  years  before,  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
in  a  form  much  less  shocking  to  common  sense 
and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Chamberlayne  indeed 
protested  loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his 
plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  con¬ 
fidence,  that  he  would  make  all  his  countrymen 
rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was  not, 
he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom  princes 
and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused 
to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus:  the  conse¬ 
quence  had  been  that  England  had  lost  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  yet  what  were  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Perp  to  the  riches  of  a 
nation  blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  currency  ? 
But  the  united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had 
reduced  the  once  numerous  sect  which  followed 
Chamberlayne  to  a  small  and  select  company  of 
incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now 
believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines  ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle 
of  old  rags  ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten  millions 
sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years 
may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee  simple.  But 
it  was  still  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be 
the  special  business  to  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to 
the  nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  now 
proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if 
their  plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should  be 
amply  supplied  with  money  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague, 
saw  that  the  scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must 
speedily  fail,  and  that,  before  it  failed,  it  might 
not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favourite  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this  point 
they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory 
party,  but  also  their  master  and  many  of  their 
followers.  The  necessities  of  the  State  were 
pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projectors  were 
tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return 
for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one 
million  at  eight  per  cent.  The  Land  Bank  would 
advance  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  at 
seven  per  cent.  William,  whose  chief  object 
was  to  procure  money  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
was  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  source 
from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed 
them  on  this  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gentle¬ 
men  were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their  cel¬ 
lars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It 
was  impossible  to  contend  against  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  force.  A  bill  was  passed  which  autho¬ 
rised  the  government  to  borrow  two  million  five 
hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand  pounds  at  seven 
per  cent.  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new 
tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  half  of  this  loan  should  have 
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been  filled,  and  if  one  half  of  the  sum  subscribed 
should  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  the 
subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As 
this  bank  was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate 
country  gentlemen,  it  was  strictly  interdicted 
from  lending  money  on  any  private  security 
other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was  bound 
to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  annu¬ 
ally.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  was  not 
to  exceed  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  the 
payments  were  half  yearly.  At  that  time  the 
market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mortgages 
was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at 
the  Dutch  Embassy  therefore  thought  that  capi¬ 


talists  would  eschew  all  connection  with  what 
must  necessarily  be  a  losing  concern,  and  that 
the  subscription  would  never  be  half  filled  up ; 
and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  person  should 
have  thought  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain  however  to  reason  against  the 
general  infatuation.  The  Tories  exultingly  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  Bank  of  Kobert  Harley  would 
completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  it  received  the  royal 
assent;  and  the  Parliament  was  immediately 
afterwards  prorogued. 


*  The  Act  is  7  &  8  Will.  3,  c.  31.  Its  history  may  t« 
traced  in  the  Journals. 
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ON  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  William  landed 
in  Holland.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and  Boufilers  were 
already  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impa¬ 
tiently  for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands, 
but  waited  in  vain.  No  aggressive  movement 
was  made.  The  object  of  the  generals  on  both 
sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying  of 
hunger  ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily 
attained.  The  treasuries  both  of  France  and 
England  were  empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the 
winter,  created  with  great  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  com¬ 
modious  and  of  vast  extent.  The  quantity  of 
provender  laid  up  in  them  for  horses  was  im¬ 
mense.  The  number  of  rations  for  men  was 
commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  mil¬ 
lions.  But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and 
•Cohorn  had,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move, 
surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  both 
storehouses  and  stores. f  France,  already  faint¬ 
ing  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  re¬ 
pair  such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons 
and  Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her 
means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  was, 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits 
not  less  painful.  The  material  wealth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  indeed,  had  not  been  very  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  the  drain  which  the  war  had  ctytsed : 
but  she  was  sulfering  severely  from  the  defect¬ 
ive  state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed 
by  Parliament  as  the  last  day  on  which  the 
clipped  crowns,  halfcrowns  and  shillings  were 
to  he  received  by  tale  in  payment  of  taxes. J 
The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn  till 
midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  order.  On  the  following  Monday 
began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months,  which 
was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity.  § 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The 
new  silver  had  scarcely  made  its  appearance. 
About  four  millions  sterling,  in  ingots  and  ham¬ 
mered  coin,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came 
forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.  ||  Alarmists 
predicted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in 
which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a 
pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 


*  London  Gazette,  May  4, 1696. 

t  Ibid.,  March  12, 16, 1696;  Monthly  Mercury  for  March. 
1696. 

f  The  Act  provided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be 
brought  in  before  the  fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a 
Sunday,  the  second  was  practically  the  last  day. 

£  L’llermitage.  May  6  (15),  1696;  Loudon  Newsletter. 
May  4,  May  6.  In  the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May  is 
mentioned  as  “the  day  so  much  taken  notice  of  for  the 
universal  concern  people  had  in  it.” 

II  London  Newsletter,  May  21, 1696;  Old  Postmaster,  June 
25;  L’llermitage,  May  19  (29). 


There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces 
which  had  escaped  mutilation ;  and  sixpences 
not  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring  were  still 
current.  This  old  money  and  the  new  money 
together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the 
nation  through  the  summer.jf  The  manu¬ 
facturers  generally  contrived,  though  with  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  workmen  in  coin.** 
The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  great 
extent  on  credit.'  Even  an  opulent  man  seldow 
had  the  means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bilb 
of  his  baker  and  butcher. ff  A  promissory  note 
however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man,  was  readily 
taken  in  the  district  where  his  means  an 
character  were  well  known.  The  notes  of  the 
wealthy  moneychangers  of  Lombard  Street 
circulated  widely.  The  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  did  much  service,  and  would  have  don* 
more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  the 
Parliament  had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and 
Foley.  The  confidence  which  the  public  had 
felt  in  that  powerful  and  opulent  Company  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Act  which  established  the 
Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institu¬ 
tions;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to 
be  the  favourite  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  tea 
to  eighty  three.  Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great 
corporation,  were  plotting  against  it.  They 
collected  its  paper  from  every  quarter;  and  on 
the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had 
just  swallowed  up  most  of  the  old  money,  and 
when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had  been 
issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers’  Hall,  and  in¬ 
sisted  oifeimmediate  payment.  A  single  gold¬ 
smith  demanded  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
Directors,  in  this  extremity,-  acted  wisely  and 
firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which 
had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left 
the  holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Other  creditors,  who  came  in  good  faith 
to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  body, 
which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank 
which  had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such 
splendid  auspices,  which  ljad  seemed  destined  to 
make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in  finance, 
which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and  the 
envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent, 
ruined,  dishonoured.  Wrretched  pasquinades 
were  published,  the  Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for 
murdering  the  Bank  of  England,  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Inquest  on  the  Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite 

If  Ilaynes’s  Brief  Memoirs.  Lansdowne  MSS.  801. 

**  See  the  petition  from  Birmingham  in  the  Commons’ 
Journals,  November  12,  1696;  and  the  petition  from  Lei¬ 
cester,  November  21. 

ft  “  Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  re¬ 
ceived:  but  all  was  on  trust.” — Evelyn,  May  13.  And 
again,  on  Juno  11 :  “Want  of  current  money  to  carry  on 
the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisions  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.” 

tt  L' Hermitage,  May  22  (June  1).  See  a  Letter  of  Dryden 
to  Tonson,  which  Malone,  with  great  probability,  supposes 
to  have  been  written  at  this  time 
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of  all  this  clamour  and  all  this  wit,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  States  General  reported,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really  suffered  in 
the  public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
goldsmiths  was  generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  pro¬ 
cure  silver  enough  to  meet  every  claim  which 
was  made  on  them  in  good  faith.  They  then 
bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient.  They  made 
a  call  ot  twenty  per  cent  on  the  proprietors,  and 
thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give 
every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in  milled  money 
on  what  was  due  to  him.  They  returned  him 
his  note,  after  making  a  minute  upon  it  that 
part  had  been  paid.-j-  A  few  notes  thus  marked 
are  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible  year.  The 
paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate  : 
but  the  value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to 
day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  in  so  excitable  a  state  that  the 
most  absurd  lie  which  a  stockjobber  could  in¬ 
vent  sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At 
one  time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  at 
another  time  twenty  four  per  cent.  A  tenpound 
note,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  morning  as 
worth  more  than  nine  pounds,  was  often  worth 
less  than  eight  pounds  before  night.  J 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  ef¬ 
fectual  substitute  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed 
Its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of  Charles  Mon¬ 
tague.  He  had  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Har¬ 
ley’s  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  empowered 
the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bear¬ 
ing  interest.at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on 
a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
d.stress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a 
hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These 
instruments  were  rapidly  distributed  over  the 
kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were  every  where  wel¬ 
come.  The  Jacobites  talked  violently  against 
them  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  wrote  much  de¬ 
testable  verse  against  them,  but  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  The  success  of  the  plan  was  such,  that  the 
ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty¬ 
shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteenshilling  bills,  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  resolution  was  carried  into  effect.  $ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the 
Exchequer  Bills,  the  government  of  the  country 
could  have  been  carried  on  during  that  year. 
Every  source  of'revenue  had  been  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one  source,  on 
which  the  Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned 
for  the  means  of  defraying  more  than  half  the 
charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a  single 
farthing. 

*  L’Hormitage  to  the  States  Genera],  May  8  (18):  Paris 
Gazette,  June  2  (12) ;  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Land 
Bank  at  Exeter  Change  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  Grocers’  Hall,  1696.  The  IV ill  and  the  Epitaph  will 
be  found  in  the  Trial. 

L’LIermitage,  June  12  (22),  1696. 

On  this  subject  see  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Par¬ 
liament.  1699;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  the  newspapers 
of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters  of  L'llermitago  passim.  See 
also  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  of  Gloucester  in  the  Com¬ 
mons’  Journals,  November  27,  1696.  Oldmixon,  who  had 
been  himself  a  sufferer,  writes  on  this  subject  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  acrimony. 

I  See  L’ Hermitage,  June  12  (22),  June  23  (July  3).  .Tune 
30  (July  10),  August  1  (11).  August  28  (September  7).  1696. 
The  Postman  of  August  15  mentions  the  great  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Pe  r-ns  of  August 
24  says:  “The  Exchequer  Bills  do  more  a  t  more  obtain 
with  the  public;  and  ’tis  no  wonder.”  The  Pegasus  of 

Vor..  IV.  14 


The  sum  expected  from  tlie  Land  Bank  waa 
near  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  be  subscribed,  and 
one  quarter  paid  up  by  the  first  of  August.  The 
King,  just  before  his  departure,  had  signed 
a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners, 
among  whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most 
eminent,  to  receive  the  names  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  ||  A  great  meeting  of  persons  interested 
in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter 
Change,  another  at  Mercers’  Hall.  Forty  agents 
went  down  into  the  country,  and  announced  to 
the  landed  gentry  of  every  shire  the  approach 
of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and  low  interest 
The  Council  of  Regency,  in  order  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  nation,  put  down  the  King’s  name 
for  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  newspapers 
assured  the  world  that  the  subscription  would 
speedily  be  filled.  j[  But  when  three  weeks  had 
passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  had  been  added  to  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  contributed  by  the  King.  Many  wondered 
at  this  ;  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had 
undertaken  to  raise  was  a  sum  which  only  the 
enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  The 
country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley’s 
scheme ;  but  they  wished  well  to  it  because 
they  wanted  to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms  ; 
and,  wanting  to  borrow  money,  they  of  course 
were  not  able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed  class 
alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  Land  Bank ;  and  the  Land 
Bank  was  avowedly  intended  to  diminish  the 
profits,  to  destroy  the  political  influence  and  to 
lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  class. 
As  the  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  them¬ 
selves  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the 
whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  as¬ 
pect  of  public  affairs  had  been  less  alarming, 
would  have  been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The 
day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled  pages  of  the 
subscription  book  at  Mercers’  Hall  were  still 
blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In 
their  distress  they  applied  to  the  government 
for  indulgence.  Many  great  capitalists,  they 
said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but  stooc(  aloof 
because  the  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought 
to  be  some  relaxation.  Would  the  Council  of 
Regency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  ?  The  finances  were  in 
such  a  state,  and  the  letters  in  which  the  King 
represented  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the 
Council  of  Regency  hesitated.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  asked  whether  they  would  engage 
to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abatement. 
Their  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not 

A ugust  2S  revs:  “They  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand; 
’tis  tbserved  (l  ot  such  as  cry  them  down  are  ill  affected  to 
the  government.”  “They  are  found  by  experience,”  says 
the  Peatman  of  the  7th  of  May  following,  “  to  be  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  use  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  all  orher  ((arts  of  the  kingdom.”  I  will  give 
one  specimen  of  the  unmelri  ul  and  almost  unintelligible 
dngtrrel  which  the  Jacobite  poej-  published  on  this  sub-  i 
ject- : — 

“  Pray.  Sir,  did  yon  hear  of  the  late  proe’amation. 

Of  sending  paper  for  payment  quite  thro  the  nation  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have:  they're  your  Montague's  notes. 

Tinctured  and  coloured  by  your  Parliament  votes. 

But  'tis  plain  on  the  people  to  he  but  a  toast. 

They  come  by  the  carrier  and  go  hy  the  post.” 

|!  Commons’  Journals,  November  25.  1696. 

L'llermitago.  June  2  (12).  1696;  Commons’  Journal, 
November  25;  Postman,  May  5,  June  4,  July  2. 
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venture  to  say  that  they  could  command  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  ne¬ 
gotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  The  first 
of  August  came  ;  and  the  whole  amount  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  whole  nation  to  the  magnificent 
undertaking  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived 
from  the  Continent.  He  had  been  sent  by  Wil¬ 
liam  with  charge  to  obtain  money,  at  whatever 
cost  and  from  whatever  quarter.  The  King  had 
strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  procure 
bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient. 
He  wrote  to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they 
could  send  him  a  speedy  supply,  his  troops 
W'ould  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by  thou¬ 
sands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during 
his  absence.  But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be 
devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.  j-  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Regency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were, 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Commissioners 
at  Mercers’  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  nego¬ 
tiation  was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin 
and  Portland,  as  agents  for  the  King,  had  seve¬ 
ral  conferences  with  Harley  and  Foley,  who  had 
recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if, 
at  this  conjuncture,  even  half  that  sum  were 
advanced,  those  who  had  done  this  service  to 
the  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and 
Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an  air  of  confi¬ 
dence,  to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they 
soon  went  back  from  their  word:  they  showed 
a  great  inclination  to  be  punctilious  and  quar¬ 
relsome  about  trifles:  at  length  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou¬ 
sand  ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had 
only  on  hard  conditions.  J  So  ended  the  great 
delusion  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission 
expired  ;  and  the  offices  were  closed. 

And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in 
despair,  had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  very 
smallest  sum  which  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
King’s  most  pressing  wants.  Would  the  Bank 
of  England  advance  that  sum?  The  capitalists 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were 
in  bad  humour,  and  not  without  reason.  But 
fair  words,  earnest  entreaties  and  large  promises 
were  not  spared  :  all  the  influence  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted:  the  Di¬ 
rectors  promised  to  do  their  best:  but  they  ap¬ 
prehended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 

*  L’ Hermitage,  July  3  (13),  10  (20),  1696:  Commons’ Jour¬ 
nals,  November  25:  Paris  Gazette,  June  30,  August  25 ;  Old 
Post  master,  July  9. 

t  William  to  ileinsius,  July  30, 1696;  William  to  Shrews- 
bury.  July  23.  30.  31. 

t  Shrewsbury  to  William,  July  28.  31,  August  4,  1696; 
L’Hermitage,  Aujrust  1  (11). 

I  Shrewsbury  to  William,  August  7. 1696;  L’llermitage, 
August  14  (24);  London  Gazette,  August  13. 

I!  L’Hermitage,  August  18(28),  1G961  Among  the  records 
of  the  Bank  iE  a  resolution  of  the  Directors  prescribing  the 
very  words  which  Sir  John  Houblon  was  to  use.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  sense  of  the  service  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  August  24 
(September  3).  One  of  the  Directors,  in  a  letter  concerning 
the  Bank,  printed  in  1697,  says:  “The  Directors  could  not 
have  answered  it  to  their  members,  had  it  been  for  any  less 
occasion  than  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom.” 

H  Haynes’s  Brief  Memoireg ;  Lansdowne  MSS.  801.  Mon¬ 
tague’s  friendly  letter  to  Newton,  announcing  the  appoint- 


to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  second 
call  of  twenty  per  cent  on  their  constituents.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court  more 
than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  vote; 
and  the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August  at  Grocers’  Hall.  During  the  painful 
interval  of  suspense,  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  hia 
master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is  often 
found  in  official  letters.  “If  this  should  not 
succeed,  God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any 
thing  must  be  tried  and  ventured  rather  than 
lie  down  and  die.”$  On  the  fifteenth  of  Au¬ 
gust,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank, 
the  General  Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sate 
Sir  John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and,  what  would  in 
our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  ex¬ 
plained  the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to 
stand  by  King  William.  There  was  at  first  a 
little  murmuring.  “  If  our  notes  would  do,”  it 
was  said,  “  we  should  be  most  willing  to  assist 
His  Majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

in  hard  money  at-  a  time  like  this - .”  The 

Governor  announced  explicitly  that  nothing  but 
gold  or  silver  would  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  army  in  Flanders.  At  length  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote;  and  every  hand  in  the 
Hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The 
letters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the 
States  General  that  the  events  of  that  day  had 
bound  the  Bank  and  the  government  together 
in  close  alliance,  and  that  several  of  the 
ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting, 
purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a 
pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  whic  h 
had  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  the  State.  |j 
Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  wrere  making 
to  hasten  the  recoinage.  Since  the  Restoration 
the  Mint  had,  like  every  other  public  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a  nest  of  idlers  and 
jobbers.  The  important  office  of  Warden, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year, 
had  become  a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  been 
filled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemen,  who 
were  well  known  at  the  hazard  table  of  White¬ 
hall,  but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  Tower.  This  office  had  just  become  va¬ 
cant,  and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for  New¬ 
ton.^  The  ability,  the  industry  and  the  strict 
uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily 
produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.** 

ment,  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  It  bears  date  March 
19.  1695-6. 

**  I  have  very  great  pleasure  In  quoting  the  words  of 
Ilavnes,  an  able,  experienced,  and  practical  man,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  business  with  Newton 
They  have  never.  1  believe,  been  printed.  “  Mr.  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  public  Professor  of  the  Malhematicks  in  Cambridge, 
the  greatest  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  this 
age,  was,  by  a  great  and  wise  statesman,  recommended  to 
the  favour  of  the  late  King  for  Warden  of  the  King’s  Mint 
and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numbers,  and  his  great 
integrity,  by  the  first  of  which  he  could  judge  correctly  of 
the  Mint  accounts  and  transactions  as  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office;  and  by  the  latter — I  mean  his  integrity— 
he  set  a  standard  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  every 
officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint.  Well  had  it  been  for  the 
publick,  had  he  acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  situation.” 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  testimony,  borne  by  a  man 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  business  of  the  Mint,  with 
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He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity 
which  left  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pur- 
buits  in  which  he  had  surpassed  Archimedes 
and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com¬ 
pletely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  an¬ 
grily,  every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of 
bcience,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him 
away  from  his  official  duties.* *  The  old  officers 
of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to  coin 
silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand,  these  men  of  form  and  pre¬ 
cedent  pronounced  the  thing  impracticable. 
But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  the  Warden  ac¬ 
complished  far  greater  wonders.  Soon  nine¬ 
teen. mills  were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower. 
As  fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work  in 
London,  bands  of  them  were  sent  off  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  established 
at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree 
popular.  The  machinery  and  the  workmen 
were  welcomed  to  the  new  stations  with  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns.  The  weekly 
issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and 
at  length  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. f 
Yet  even  this  issue,  though  great,  not  only  be¬ 
yond  precedent,  but  beyond  hope,  was  scanty 
when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver 
pass  into  circulation :  for  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  those  politicians  who  were  for 
raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  ac¬ 
tive  and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that,  as  soon  as 'the  Parliament  should 
reassemble,  the  standard  would  be  lowered. 
Of  course  no  person  who  thought  it  probable 
that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able 
to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with 
a  crown  piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of 
the  milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoarded.  % 
May,  June  and  July  passed  away  without  any 
perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 
money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest 
observer  could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of 
returning  prosperity.  $ 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  se¬ 
vere,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  follies  of  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  malecontents.  A 
squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum  would 
sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  his 
neighbours,  at  this  trying  conjuncture,  what 


the  childish  talk  of  Pope.  “  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  said  Pope, 
“  though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not  readily 
make  up  a  common  account;  and,  whilst  he  was  Master  of 
the  Mint,  used  to  get  somebody  to  make  up  the  accounts 
for  him.”  Some  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  Pope  lived 
might  have  told  him  that  it  is  not  always  from  ignorance 
of  arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
leave  to  clerks  the  business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

*  “  I  do  not  love,”  he  wrote  to  Flamsteed.  “  to  he  printed 
on  every  occasion,  much  less  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by 
foreigners  about  mathematical  things,  or  to  be  thought  by 
our  own  people  to  be  t-itting  away  ray  time  about  them, 
when  I  am  about  the  King’s  business.” 

f  Hopton  Haynes’s  Brief  Memoires;  Lansdowne  MSS. 
801;  the  Old  Postmaster.  July  4,  1696;  the  Postman,  May 
80,  July  4,  September  12,  19,  October  8  ;  L’Hermitage’s  de¬ 
spatches  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  passim. 

t  Paris  Gazette.  August  11.  1696. 

{  On  the  7th  of  August  L’Hermitage  remarked  for  the 
first  time  that  money  seemed  to  be  more  abundant. 

|  Compare  Edmund  Bohn’s  Letter  to  Carey  of  the  31st  of 


seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and  as  no  two  of 
these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same  no¬ 
tion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added 
confusion  to  confusion.  In  one  parish  people 
were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law, 
threatened  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to 
take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next 
parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings 
except  by  weight.  ||  The  enemies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  laboured  indefatigably 
in  their  vocation.  They  harangued  in  every 
place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Chocolate 
House  in  Saint  James’s  Street  to  the  sanded 
kitchen  of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green. 
In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering 
multitude  to  rise  up  in  arms.  Of  the  tracts 
which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest 
named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scur¬ 
rility  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  had  long 
been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his  best  to  per¬ 
suade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  currency.^  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  malignant  industry  of  this 
man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on 
a  population  which  was  doubtless  severely  tried. 
There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  little 
difficulty,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.**  In 
one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures, 
excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the 
house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and 
clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short 
money  changed.  The  gentleman  consented, 
and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought.  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to 
produce  a  single  clipped  halfcrown.-j-f  Such 
tumults  as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated 
into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was 
gravely  asserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English 
town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a 
butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money, 
that  the  soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the 
butcher’s  man  had  snatched  up  a  cleaver  and 
killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left 
on  the  ground.  JJ  The  truth  was,  that  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges  when,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  returned  from  their  circuits,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excel¬ 
lent..^  There  was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness, 
a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had 


July,  1696,  with  the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Bohn's 
description  of  the  state  of  Norfolk  is  coloured,  no  doubt, 
bv  his  constitutionally  gloomy  temper,  and  by  the  feeling- 
with  which  hp,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  his 
predictions  were  signally  falsified.  But  he  may  he  believed 
as  to  plain  facts  which  happened  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

•J  As  to  Grascomhe’s  character,  and  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  him  by  the  most  estimable  Jacobites,  see  the  Life 
of  Kettlewell.  part  iii.,  section  65.  Lee,  the  compiler  of  the 
Life  of  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  just  censure  some  of 
Grascombe’s  writings,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  worst 
of  them,  the  Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  relation  to  the  Recoining  of  the  Clipped  Money, 
and  falling  the  price  of  Guineas.  That,  Grascombe  was  the 
author  was  proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  See  the  Journals,  November  30,  1696. 

**  I/Hermitage,  June  12  (22),  July  7  (17),  1696. 

ft  See  the  Answer  to  Grascombe,  entitled  Reflections  on 
a  Scandalous  Libel,  tf  Paris  Gazette,  September  15, 1696. 

50  L'Uermitaga,  October  2  (12),  1696. 
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anticipated.  Every  body  felt  that  nothing  but 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  pre¬ 
vent  the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  cre¬ 
ditor,  who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the 
day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the 
streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with 
demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly : 
if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might  well 
be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply  their 
wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not 
tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
through  this  trying  year,  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  than  had  ever  been  known  between  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  gen¬ 
try,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers  supplied  the 
redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  liberal  that  there  was  no  brawling 
and  no  marauding.  “  Severely  as  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  felt,”  L’Hermitage  writes, 
“they  have  produced  one  happy  effect:  they 
have  shown  how  good  the  spirit  of  the  country 
is.  No  person,  however  favourable  his  opinion 
of  the  English  may  have  been,  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would  have 
been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity.”* 

Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  com¬ 
plicated  maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of 
more  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that, 
but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by  great 
statesmen  and  great  philosophers  would  have 
failed  completely  and  ignominiously.  Often, 
since  the  Revolution,  the  English  had  been 
sullen  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of 
the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  con¬ 
struction  on  every  act  of  the  King.  Had  the 
fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a 
mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharp  dis¬ 
tress,  irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would 
have  caused  an  outbreak  which  must  have 
shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe 
test,  the  King  was  more  popular  than  he  had 
ever  been  since  the  day  on  which  the  Crown 
was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life 
had  excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His 
reserved  manners,  his  foreign  attachments  were 
forgotten.  He  had  become  an  object  of  personal 
interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  people. 
They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowds  to 
sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  de¬ 
fend  and  to  avenge  him.  They  were  every 
where  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the  badges 
of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be 
restrained  front  inflicting  summary  punishment 
on  the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question 
his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a  synonyme  for 
cutthroat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  just 
planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted  Jacobite  priests 
had.  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated 
their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many  honest 
and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  alle¬ 
giance  was  still  due  to  James,  had  indignantly 
relinquished  all  connection  with  zealots  who 


*  L’ Hermitage,  July  20  (30),  October  2  (12),  9  (19),  1696. 


seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified 
the  most  unrighteous  means.  Such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1696;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven  preceding 
years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  coun¬ 
terrevolution,  did  not  produce  a  single  tumult 
too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  the  constable’s 
staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial 
and  financial  crisis  in  England  was  felt  through 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  coalition.  The 
great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry.  No  im¬ 
portant  military  operation  could  any  where  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to 
peace  had  been  made,  and  a  negotiation  had 
been  opened.  Callieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held 
many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those  con¬ 
ferences  might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  close,  had  not  France,  at  this 
time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory  in  another 
quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been 
scheming  and  labouring  in  vain  to  break  the 
great  array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his 
might  and  of  his  ambition  had  brought  together 
and  kept  together.  But,  during  seven  years, 
all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened, 
the  confederacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a 
single  desertion.  Soon  however  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  enemy.  He  solemnly  assured 
Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court 
of  Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  suspicions,  and  sent  to  William 
letters  filled  with  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties  for 
more  money.  This  dissimulation  continued  till 
a  French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw  off 
his  disguise,-  concluded  peace  with  France, 
joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched 
into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom 
he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless  they  wished 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare 
Italy  neutral  ground.  The  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.  William  expostulated 
and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion 
of  Europe  was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of 
England  were  completely  exhausted  ;  and  both 
her  confederates  and  her  enemies  imagined  that 
they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indignity. 
Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by 
her,  had  the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  Prince 
to  whom  she  owed  it  that  she  had  not  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  because  he  had  not 
sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her  possessions 
in  Italy.  The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and 
executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  coalition  without  consulting  him 
who  had  been  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
coalition. f  Lewis  had,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recognising  William, 

f  The  Monthly  Mercuries;  Correspondence  between 
|  Shrewsbury  and  Galway;  William  to  Heinsius,  July  23, 
I  30,  1696;  Memoir  of  the  Marquess  of  Leganes. 
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and  had  a  ithorised  Callieres  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  that  effect.  But  the  defection  of  Savoy, 
the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the  disunion  among  the 
allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses  of  England, 
exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters 
which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received 
from  the  Jacobites  of  London,  produced  a 
change.  The  tone  of  Callieres  became  high  and 
arrogant :  he  went  back  from  his  word,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master  would 
acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the 
nonjurors.  They  had  always,  they  said,  been 
certain  that  the  Great  Monarch  would  not  be  so 
unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the  common 
interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper 
his  brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  authority 
that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  lately,  at 
Fontainebleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances  on 
this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an  invasion 
of  our  island  was  again  seriously  discussed  at 
Versailles.*  Catinat’s  army  was  now  at  liberty. 
France,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the 
side  of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand 
men  for  a  descent  on  England ;  and,  if  the 
misery  and  discontent  herb  were  such  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  dis-1 
posed  to  receive  foreign  deliverers  with  open 
arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
William,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696.  he  quit¬ 
ted  his  camp  in  the  Netherlands  for  England. 
His  servants  here  meanwhile  were  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and  very 
various  emotions.  The  whole  political  world 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  cause  which 
did  not  at  first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an 
effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacob¬ 
ites  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the 
preceding  winter  had  not  been  intermitted  ;  and 
of  those  Jacobites  none  was  in  greater  peril  than 
Sir  John  Fenwick  His  birth,  his  connections, 
the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled,  the  in¬ 
defatigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during 
several  years,  laboured  to  subvert  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him 
out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  example.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself  from 
the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pur¬ 
suit  was  over.  In  his  hiding  place  he  thought 
of  an  ingenious  device  which  might,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Charnock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were 
necessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from 
what  had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices, 
that  there  were  only  two  witnesses  who  could 
prove  his  guilt.  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life 
was  safe  if  either  of  these  men  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
strong  reason  to  wish  that  Porter  or  Toodman, 
or  both,  might  be  induced  to  leave  England. 
Aylesbury  had  been  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if  these  men 


*  William  to  Heinsius.  August  27  (September  6).  Novem¬ 
ber  15  (25),  November  17  (27);  Prior  to  Lexington.  Novem¬ 
ber  17  (27);  Viillers  to  Shrewsbury,  November  13  (23). 

f  My  account  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  is  taken 
from  ilia  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
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appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  be  in  se¬ 
rious  danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwick’s  raised 
what  was  thought  a  sufficient  sum ;  and  two 
Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  day,  bogtrotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy, 
and  a  disbanded  captain  named  Donelagh,  un¬ 
dertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy 
contrived  to  fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw 
out  significant  hints,  and,  finding  that  those 
hints  were  favourably  received,  opened  a  regular 
negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluring ; 
three  hundred  guineas  down,  three  hundred 
more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyond 
sea,  a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free  pardon 
from  King  James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
France.  Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps 
was  really  inclined,  to  consent.  He  said  that 
he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he 
had  been  tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was 
sweet.  It  was  easy  for  men  who  had  never  been 
in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  villain  would 
save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates :  but  a 
few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  prospect 
of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  re¬ 
peatedly  conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Fenwick’s  wife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Every  thing  was  soon 
settled.  Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for 
the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The  letters 
which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick. 
The  hour  and  place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter 
was  to  receive  the  first  instalment  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  reward.  But  his  heart  misgave  him.  He 
had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He 
had  sent  Charnock,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Par¬ 
kyns,  Rookwood,  Cvanburne,  to  the  gallows.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be 
really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed, 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day’s  purchase. 
No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the 
stroke  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who 
could  say  that  the  bribe  now  offered  was  not 
a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to  the  place 
where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ?  Porter 
resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government  under 
which  alone  he  could  be  safe :  he  carried  to 
Whitehall  information  of  the  whole  intrigue; 
and  he  received  full  instructions  from  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  fer  h1? 
departure  he  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy 
at  a  tavern.  Three  hundred  guineas  were 
counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pocketed 
them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  mes¬ 
sengers  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant. 
The. unlucky  barber  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
tried  for  his  offence,  convicted  and  pilloried.  + 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick’s  situation  more 
perilous  than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the 
City  of  London  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him, 
for  high  treason,  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury. 
Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as  witnesses  for 


November  16,  1696,  and  from  the  following  sources :  bur- 
net,  ii.  1S3  ;  L’Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  May  8  (IS), 
12  (22),  1696;  the  Postboy,  May  9;  the  Postman,  May  9; 
Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  London  Gazette,  October  19, 
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the  Crown;  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fenwick 
now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away 
to  the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  his  passage.  He  quitted  his  hiding  place, 
and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh.  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrive. 
For,  though  Hunt’s  establishment  had  been 
broken  up,  there  were  still  in  that  dreary  region 
smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one  lawless 
trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had 
just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harbouring 
traitors.  The  messenger  who  had  taken  them 
into  custody  was  returning  to  London  with  them, 
when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fenwick  face  to 
face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in 
England  was  better  known  than  his.  “  It  is  Sir 
John,”  said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners:  “Stand 
by  me,  my  good  fellows,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guineas 
besides.”  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  re¬ 
fused:  but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants :  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pur¬ 
sued  him:  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised:  the  bells 
of  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  Marsh  rang 
out  the  alarm :  the  whole  country  was  up  :  every 
path  was  guarded :  every  thicket  was  beaten  : 
every  hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length  the  fugi¬ 
tive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of 
very  suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she 
soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed  English 
colours :  but  to  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Kent¬ 
ish  fishermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  her 
errand.  After  waiting  a  short  time  in  vain  for 
t  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so 
far  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  him  as  to  scrawl  with  a  lead  pencil  a  short 
letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  contained  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over:  he  was  a 
dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by 
d;nt  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
l'erhaps  the  united  entreaties  of  all  the  How¬ 
ards  might  succeed.  He  would  go  abroad :  he 
would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government.  Or  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the 
rest?  “ That,”  he  wrote,  “or  nothing  can  save 
me.”  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to 
the  post,  and  sent  up  to  Whitehall.  Fenwick 
was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justices.  At  first  he  held  high  lan¬ 
guage  and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  confi¬ 
dent;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  was  laid  before 
him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that  it 
had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended.  His  distress  and  confusion  became 
great.  He  felt  that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent 
before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevitable.  One 
chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his  trial 
for  a  short  time,  the  judges  would  leave  town 
for  their  circuits :  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  something 
might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord 
Steward,  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  for- 


*  London  Gazette;  Narcissus  Luttrell;  L’llermitage, 
June  12  (22);  Postman,  June  11. 
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merly  had  some  connection  of  a  fliendly  kind 
The  unhappy  man  declared  that  he  threw  him 
self  entirely  on  fho  royal  mercy,  and  offered  tc 
disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  ol 
the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody 
could  doubt.  Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues 
to  postpone  the  trial  till  the  pleasure  ol  William 
could  be  known.  This  advice  was  taken.  The 
King  was  informed  of  what  had  passed;  and  ho 
soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  prisoner’s  confession  in  writing,  and 
to  send  it  over  to  the  Netherlands  with  all 
speed,  f 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should 
confess.  Had  he,  according  to  his  promise,  re¬ 
vealed  all  that  he  knew,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  affected 
many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergy¬ 
men.  But,  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
die,  attachment  to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a 
stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of  death.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  ws  considered  as 
sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at 
least  put  off  his  trial  some  months,  yet  which 
would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of 
the  banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause 
distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  enemies  of 
that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  Court, 
the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with 
fears  and  animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing 
that  could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had 
repeatedly  awaited,  with  pistols  loaded  and 
horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful  King 
accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But  it  there 
were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their 
banished  Sovereign  year  after  year  with  pro¬ 
fessions  of  attachment  and  promises  of  service, 
and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some 
excuse  for  disappointing  him,  nnd  who  were  at 
that  moment  among  the  chief  supports  of  the 
usurper’s  throne,  why  should  they  be  spared? 
That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites,  high  in 
political  office  and  in  military  command,  Fen¬ 
wick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  in¬ 
deed  say  nothing  against,  them  to  which  a  Court 
of  Justice  would  have  listened :  for  none  of  them 
had  ever  entrusted  him  with  any  message  or 
letter  for  France;  and  all  that  ho  knew  about 
their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand 
and  third  hand.  But  of  their  guilt  ho  had  no 
doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marlborough.  He 
had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  promised 
to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to 
James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuffling, 
again  betrayed  James  and  made  peace  with 
William.  Godolpliin  had  practised  similar  de¬ 
ception.  He  had  long  been  sending  fair  words 
to  Saint  Germains :  in  return  for  those  fair  words 
he  had  received  a  pardon;  and,  with  this  pardon 
in  his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  finances  of  the  existing  government. 
To  ruin  such  a  man  would  be  a  just  punishment 
for  his  baseness,  and  a  great  servico  to  King 
James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  the 
fame  nnd  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished  members 
of  that  party  which  had,  under  different  names, 
been,  during  three  generations,  implacably  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Both 


f  Life  of  William  III..  1703,  Vernon's  evidence  piven  in 
bis  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  November  16,  lGSu. 
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had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution.  The 
names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument 
which  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Eng¬ 
land.  One  of  them  was  now  his  Minister  for 
Maritime  Affairs;  the  othor  his  Principal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State ;  but  neither  had  been  constantly 
faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  acces¬ 
sion,  bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous 
impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds,  disordered 
by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  partiality  for  the  Tory  faction;  and  both 
bad,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from 
Saint  Germains.  Russell  had  vowed  by  all  that 
was  most  sacred  that  lie  would  himself  bring 
back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was 
broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered;  and  he 
to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a 
second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that 
family  at  La  Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone 
such  lengths.  Yet  he  too,  while  out  of  humour 
with  William,  had  tampered  with  the  agents  of 
James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of  these 
two  great  men  was  closely  connected  tho  power 
and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That 
party,  after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth 
quarrels  of  lovers,  was  now  cordially  reconciled 
to  William  and  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
ties.  If  those'  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  ho 
could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and 
aversion  the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  prin¬ 
ciple  and  with  enthusiasm  devoted  to  his  inte¬ 
rests,  his  enemies  would  indeed  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered 
to  Devonshire  a  paper  so  cunningly  composed 
that  it  would  probably  have  brought  some 
severe  calamity  on  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  had  not  that  Prince  been  a  man  of 
singularly  clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty 
spirit.  The  paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing 
respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and  of  which 
he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice 
to  any  person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative 
was  made  up  of  stories,  too  true  for  tho  most 
part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority  than 
hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent 
warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their 
former  conduct  might  have  been,  wore  now  at 
least  hearty  in  support  of  William.  Godolphin, 
Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had 
promised  to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to 
carry  over  the  fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of 
office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton  against  tho 
government  and  King.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  favourites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many 
old  friends  of  hereditary  right  were  moved  to 
jealousy  by  the  preference  which  James  gave 
to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been  heard 
to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
would  bo  set  up  again  by  tho  very  hands  which 
had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick’s  confession.  Devonshire 
received  it  and  sent  it  by  express  to  tho  Nether¬ 
lands,  without  intimating  to  any  of  his  fellow 
councillors  what  it  contained.  Tho  accused 
ministers  afterwards  complained  bitterly  of  this 
proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  specially  deputed  by 


the  King  to  take  tho  prisoner’s  information,  and 
was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Majesty  and 
to  His  Majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found 
William  at  Loo.  The  King  read  the  confession, 
and  saw  at  once  with  what  objects  it  had  been 
drawn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than  what 
he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic 
and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to 
know.  If  ho  spared,  employed  and  promoted 
men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  ho  was  their  dupe.  His  observation  wav 
quick  and  just:  his  intelligence  was  good;  and 
he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  luviids 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered 
from  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strange 
to  many  that  a  Prince  of  high  spirit  ami  acri 
monious  temper  should  have  treated  servants, 
who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a  kind 
ness  hardly  to  bo  expected  from  the  meekest  of 
human  beings.  But  William  was  emphatically 
a  statesman.  Ill  humour,  the  natural  and  par¬ 
donable  effect  of  much  bodily  and  much  mental 
suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to  givo  a 
tartunswer.  But  never  did  ho  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  ex- 
penso  of  the  great  interests  of  which  lie  was  the 
guardian.  For  the  sake  of  those  interests, 
proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by  nature,  ho 
submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  boro 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the 
outward  show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave, 
but  often  pretended  not  to  see,  offences  which 
might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  resent¬ 
ment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such 
tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England ; 
and  in  his  ago,  the  public  men  of  England,  with 
much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  wore,  as  a 
class,  lowminded  and  immoral.  There  were 
doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the 
Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  tho  Tory  and 
of  the  Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men 
whose  characters  had  taken  the  ply  in  the  days 
of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.  They  had  been 
formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  tho  most  unprin¬ 
cipled  of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of 
oppositions,  a  court  which  took  its  character 
from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed  by  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  From  men  so  trained  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and 
steadfast  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though 
they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might  be  used 
and  they  might  bo  useful.  No  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  their  principles  :  but  much  reliance 
might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their 
fears;  and  of  the  two  Kings  who  laid  claim  to 
the  English  crown,  tho  King  from  whom  there 
was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  few*  was  tho 
King  in  possession.  If  therefore  William  had 
little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his 
hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  num¬ 
ber  them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct 
towards  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be 
called  upright  when  compared  with  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  James.  To  tho  reigning  Sovereign 
they  had  given  valuable  service  ;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  profes¬ 
sions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a  moment  of  re¬ 
sentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents:  but  his  general  conduct  had 
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proved  that  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a 
Jacobite.  Godolpliin  had  been  lavish  of  fair 
words  to  the  dynasty  which  was  out ;  but  he 
had  thriftily  and  skilfully  managed  the  revenues 
of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had 
sworn  that  he  would  desert  with  the  English 
fleet;  but  he  had  burned  the  French  fleet. 
Even  Marlborough’s  known  treasons, — for  his 
share  in  the  disaster  .of  Brest  and  the  death  of 
Talmash  was  unsuspected, — had  not  done  so 
much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at 
Cork  and  at  Kinsale  had  done  good.  AA’illiam 
had  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it  might 
be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  him¬ 
self,  with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counsellors 
possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course, 
and  having  long  followed  it  with  happy  effect, 
lie  could  not  but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by 
Fenwick’s  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was  plain, 
thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  import¬ 
ant  to  keep  in  good  humour,  would  be  alienated 
from  the  government  by  the  disgrace  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the  firmest 
support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury.  In 
the  meantime  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom 
Fenwick  knew  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
plans  of  insurrection,  invasion,  assassination, 
would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer 
should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice. 
William,  instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants 
out  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid 
before  the  Lords  Justices.  “  I  am  astonished,” 
the  King  wrote,  “at  the  fellow’s  effrontery. 
You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories 
as  his  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Ob¬ 
serve  this  honest  man’s  sincerity.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not 
a  word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacob¬ 
ites.”  The  King  concluded  by  directing  the 
Lords  Justices  to  send  Fenwick  before  a  jury 
with  all  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William’s  letter  was 
remarkable.  Every  one  of  the  accused  persons 
behaved  himself  in  a  manner  singularly  charac¬ 
teristic.  Marlborough,  the  most  culpable  of 
all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic  and 
slightly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less 
criminal  than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  tower¬ 
ing  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance 
against  the  villanous  informer.  Goclolpbin,  un¬ 
easy,  but  wary,  reserved  and  selfpossessed,  pre¬ 
pared  himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  But 
Shrewsbury,  wrho  of  all  the  four  was  the  least 
to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote 
in  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged 
with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King’s 
rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fenwick 
had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  “  My  Lord  Mid¬ 
dleton,” — such  was  the- substance  of  the  letter, 
— “was  certainly  in  communication  with  me 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  We 
are  relations  :  we  frequently  meet :  we  supped 
together  just  before  he  returned  to  France  :  I 


*  William  to  Shrewsbury  from  Loo,  September  10,  1696. 
Shrewsbury  to  William,  September  18,  1(  96. 

William  to  Shrewsbury,  September  25,  1696. 


promised  to  take  care  of  his  interests  here :  ho 
in  return  offered  to  do  me  good  offices  there  ; 
but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too  deeply  to 
be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask 
forgiveness.”  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was 
the  whole  extent  of  his  offence. f  It  is  but  too 
fully  proved  that  this  confession  was  by  no 
means  ingenuous;  nor  is  it  likely  that  AVilliam 
was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined  to  spare 
the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning 
a  fault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  “  I  can  see,” 
the  King  wrote,  “no  crime  at  all  in  what  you 
have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  these 
calumnies  have  made  no  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have 
strengthened  my  confidence  in  you.”J  A  man 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so  complete, 
announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But 
Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tender¬ 
ness  which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 
merited.  He  shrank  from  the  thought  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  by 
whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining 
the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birtli 
and  his  abilities  had  gained  for  him  a  station 
of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  unworthy.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over.  The 
session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The 
King  was  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind. 
Shrewsbury  left  town  and  retired  to  the  AA  olds 
of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district,  thru  one 
of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had 
a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
I  gardens  and  fish-ponds.  AVilliam  had,  in  his 
progress  a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling, 
which  lay  far  from  the  nearest  high  road  and 
from  the  nearest  market  town,  and  lia'd  been 
much  struck  by  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful 
and  splendid  of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
the  King  landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  reached  Kensington.  The  following 
morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  ministers  and 
nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand:  but  he  missed 
one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 
asked  where  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and 
when  he  was  expected  in  town.  The  next  day 
came  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  averring  that  he 
had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His  side 
had  been  bruised :  his  lungs  had  suffered :  he 
had  spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel. § 
That  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true : 
but  even  those  who  felt  most  kindly  towards 
him  suspected,  and  not  without  strong  reason, 
that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient  mis¬ 
fortune,  and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from 
appealing  in  public,  he  would  have  performed 
the  journey  with  little  difficulty.  His  corre¬ 
spondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  really  as  ill 
as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capitaL 
Somers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  London.  Every 
hour’s  delay  was  mischievous.  His  Grace  must 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face 
calumny  courageously,  and  it  would  vanish.  || 
The  King,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  expressed  his 


§  London  Gazette,  October  8,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrews* 
bury,  October  8;  Shrewsbury  to  Portland.  October  11. 

||  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  13,  1696;  Somers  to 
Shrewsbury,  October  15. 
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sorrow  for  the  accident.  “Yon  are  much 
wanted  here,”  he  wrote:  “I  am  impatient  to 
embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem 
for  you  is  undiminished.”*  Shrewsbury  an¬ 
swered  that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the 
seals. f  Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so 
fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment  ITis  Grace 
should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  con¬ 
science  ?  He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he 
would  put  a  stain  on  his  own  honour,  and  on 
the  honour  of  all  who  lay  under  the  same  accu¬ 
sation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick’s  stoiy  as.a  romance.  “  Forgive  me,” 
Somers  wrote,  ‘'for  speaking  after  this  free 
manner ;  for  I  do  own  I  can  scarce  be  tempe¬ 
rate  in  this  matter.”J  A  few  hours  later  Wil¬ 
liam  himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  “  I  have 
so  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would 
positively  interdict  you  from  doing  what  must 
bring  such  grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any 
time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself :  but  I  protest  to  you  that, 
at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on 
mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service. 
Sunderland,  Portland,  Russell  and  Wharton 
joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master’s ;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in 
name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  face 
the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet.  A 
litter  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion  among  the 
hills.  || 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members 
of  both  Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  going  up  to  Westminster.  To  the  opening 
of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  all  Europe, 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.  Public 
credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of 
the  Land  Bank.  The-restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of 
money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled 
silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast 
as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint.  Those  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience 
from  a  population  suffering  under  severe  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.^f  Of 
course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much 
money  as  he  could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for 
little  shillings  aggravated  the  pressure  from 
which  it  had  sprung.**  Both  the  allies  and  the 
enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resources 
Were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious 
even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would 
now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional 
burden,  and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to 
be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded 
by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority. 

*  William  to  Shrew -bury,  October  9,  1696. 

+  Shrewsbury  to  William.  October  11,  1696. 

T  Somers  to  Shrewsbury.  Octot)er  19,  1696. 

|  William  to  Shrewsbury,  October  20.  1696. 

|  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  13,  16  ;  Portland  to 
Shrewsbury,  October  20. 

L’Hermitage,  J  uly  10  (20),  1696. 


• 

On  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Houses  met. 
William  addressed  to  them  a  speech  remarkable 
even  among  all  the  remarkable  speeches  in 
which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  were 
expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  lan¬ 
guage  of  Somers.  There  was,  the  King  said, 
great  reason  for  congratulation.  It  was  true 
that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and  that 
the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  \  et 
the  enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad : 
the  State  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at 
home :  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  disappointed 
all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those  over¬ 
tures,  was  uncertain :  but  this  was  certain,  that 
there  could  be  no  safe  or  honourable  peace  -for 
a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigor¬ 
ous  war.  “I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with 
France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands.” 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber ;  and 
Foley  read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  de¬ 
bate  followed  which  resounded  through  all 
Christendom.  That  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Montague’s  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  In  1798, 
Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had 
failed  them  in  the  conflict  with  the  gigantic 
power  of  the  French  republic.  In  1822,  Hus- 
kisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as 
an  example  to  a  legislature  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  severe  distress,  was  tempted  to  alter 
the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith  with 
the  public  creditor.  Before.the  House  rose  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  as¬ 
cendency.  since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory 
scheme  of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed 
and  carried  three  memorable  resolutions.  The 
first,  which  passed  with  only  one  muttered  No, 
declared  that  the  Commons  would  support  the 
King  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without 
opposition,  but  without  a  division,  declared  that 
the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in 
fineness,  weight  or  denomination.  The  third, 
against  which  not  a  single  opponent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all 
parliamentary  funds  established  since  the  King’s 
accession.  The  task  of  framing  an  answer  to 
the  royal  speech  was  entrusted  to  a  Committee 
exclusively  composed  of  Whigs.  Montague  was 
chairman :  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad¬ 
dress  which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in  tin 
Journals  with  interest  and  pride.ff 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  granted  for  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  foi 
the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  mad« 
without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen. 
About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  wai 
a  division.  The  King  asked  for  eighty  seve* 

**  Lansdowne  MS.  801. 

ff  I  take  my  account  of  these  proceedings  from  the  Com* 
mens’  Journals,  from  the  despatches  of  Van  Cleverskirke, 
and  1/ Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  and  from  Vernon’s 
letter  to  Shrewsbury  of  the  ‘27th  of  October.  1696.  ‘‘I 

don’t  know.’’  says  Vernon,  “that  the  House  of  Common! 
ever  acted  with  greater  concert  than  they  dp  at  present.** 
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thousand  soldiers  ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that 
number  too  large.  The  vote  was  carried  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty  three  to  sixty  seven. 

The  malecontents  flattered  themselves,  during 
a  short  time,  that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  would  be  nothing  more  than  reso¬ 
lutions,  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  population,  and  that  therefore  the  forty 
thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  seven  thousand 
soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who 
had  been  riore  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Ministry. 
“The  King,”  he  said,  “must  have  been  misin¬ 
formed;  or  Ilis  Majesty  never  would  have  felici¬ 
tated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
coiintry.  I  come  from  Gloucestershire.  I  know 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are 
all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms. 
The  soldier  helps  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to 
what  he  wants.  There  have  been  serious  riots 
alre^d^;  and  still  more  serious  riots  are  to 
tje^ripprehended.”  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  declared  that  in  their  counties  every  thing 
was  quiet.  If  Gloucestershire  were  in  a  more 
disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  might 
not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed 
with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agi¬ 
tator  than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show  ? 
Some  Gloucestershire  gentlemen  took  issue  with 
Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  distress, 
they  said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting 
as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as  in 
every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  fully  determined  to  support  the  King 
in  waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an 
honourable  peace.* 

In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From 
the  moment  at  which  the  Commons  notified 
their  fixed  determination  not  to  raise  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled  money  began 
to  come  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and 
private  drawers.  There  was  still  pressure;  but 
that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day. 
The  nation,  though  still  suffering,  was  joyful 
and  grateful.  Its  feelings  resembled  those  of 
a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittered  his  life,  has  at 
last  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife,  who  has  gone  through  a  cruel 
operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many 
years  of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God 
that  the  worst  is  over.  Within  four  days  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  per¬ 
ceptible  improvement  in  trade.  The  discount 
on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third. 
The  price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude 
age,  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  exchanges, 
which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 


♦Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  29. 1696:  T/Hermitage. 
October  30  (November  9).  IVITermitasre  calls  Ilnwe  Jacques 
Ilaut.  No  doubt  the  Frenchman  had  always  heard  Ilowe 
spoken  of  as  Jack. 

t  Fostman.  October  24,  1696;  I/IIermitasre,  October  23 
(November  2).  I/Hermitage  says:  “On  commence  dfi'k 
ressentir  des  effets  avantaseux  des  promptes  et  .  favorables 
resolutions  que  la  Chambre  des  Communes  prit  Mardy.  he 
diseomte  des  billets  de  banque,  qui  estoit  le  jour  aupara-  | 


against  England,  had  begun  to  turn.!  Soon 
the  effect  of  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  Court  in 
Europe.  So  high  indeed  was  the  spirit  of  that 
assembly  that  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying 
a  resolution  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  enter  into  no  negotia¬ 
tion  with  France,  till  she  should  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  as  King  of  England.  J  Such  an 
address  was  unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  There  was  as  little  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  effect  that  compromise  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever 
consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English 
crown  a  matter  of  bargain  with  France.  And 
even  had  William  and  the  English  nation  been 
disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a  sacrifice 
of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties  in  another  quarter.  James  could 
not  endure  to  hear  of  the  expedient  which 
Lewis  had  suggested.  “I  can  bear,”  the  exile 
said  to  his  benefactor,  “I  can  bear  with  Chris¬ 
tian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed 
|  by  my  own  son.”  Lewis  never  again  mentioned 
the  subject.  Callieres  received  orders  to  make 
the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civil¬ 
ised  world  depended.  He  and  Dykvelt  came 
together  at  the  Hague  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted. 
Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  had  engaged,  whenever  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed,  to  recognise 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain, 
and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to 
the  compromise  proposed  by  France,  that  the 
recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  con¬ 
dition  or  reserve.  Callieres  then  declared  that 
he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  what 
Dykvelt  had  said.§  A  letter  from  Prior,  con¬ 
taining  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James 
Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  tidings  ran  along  the 
benches — such  is  Vernon’s  expression — like  fire 
in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was  taken  away 
from  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  tri¬ 
umph.  ||  The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well 
congratulate  each  other.  For  it  was  to  the 
wisdom  and  resolution  which  they  had  shown, 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near 
prospect  of  an  honourable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the 
autumn,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  re¬ 
viving.  Ordinary  financiers  stood  aghast  when 
they  learned  that  more  than  five  millions  were 
required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordinary 
financier.  A  bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  by 


vant  k  IS.  est  revemi  k  douse.  et  les  actions  ont  aussy  aug- 
monte  aussy  Men  qua  les  taillis.” 

:!'  William  to  Heinsius.  November  13  (23).  1696. 

2  A'-ti-s  et  Memnires  des  N6gociations  de  la  Unix  de  liya* 
wick.  1707  :  Villiers  to  Shrewsbury,  December  1  (11),  4(14), 
1696;  Letter  of  IUdnsius.  quoted  by  M.  Sirtema  de  Groves 
tins.  Of  this  letter  I  bare  not  a  copy. 

|1  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  December  8,  1696. 
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him,  and  popularly  called  the  General  Mortgage,  I 
restored  confidence.  New  taxes  were  imposed; 
old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued ;  and 
thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  sufficient 
to  meet  every  just  claim  on  the  State.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
by  a  neV  subscription ;  and  the  regulations  for 
the  payment  of  the  subscription  were  framed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value  both  of 
the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public 
securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the 
new  silver  faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which 
began  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1696,  which  was 
almost  insupportable  during  the  five  succeeding 
months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased 
to  be  painfully  felt  in  March,  1697.  Some 
months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  from  the  most  tremendous 
shock  that  it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  on 
which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of 
commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  great  body  of  the  Wjtigs  attributed 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State  to  the 
genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader  Montague. 
His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and 
eneeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had 
succeeded,  the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second 
Bank  subscription,  the  Recoinage,  the  General 
Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But  some  To¬ 
ries  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at 
hazard,  and  has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England 
had  indeed  passed  safely  through  a  terrible 
crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed 
through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  perishing ;  and  the  minister  who  had 
exposed  her  to  that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be 
praised,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others  admitted 
that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed 
to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague’s.  The  voice  of  de¬ 
traction,  however,  was  for  a  time  drowned  by 
the  loud  applauses  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.  In 
the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increasing. 
He  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  con¬ 
fession,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and  effi¬ 
cient  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and 
there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports 
about  that  confession  from  getting  abroad.  The 
prisoner,  indeed,  had  found  means  of  commu¬ 
nicating  with  his  friends,  and  had  doubtless 
given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  no¬ 
thing  against  them,  and  much  against  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  usurper.  William  wished  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was 
most  unwilling  that  it  should  be  debated  else¬ 
where.  But  his  counsellors,  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  di¬ 
vided  assemblies,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  discussion,  though  perhaps  undesirable, 


*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  October  27. 1696. 

+  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  October  27,  31. 1606;  Vernon  to 
ghrewsbury.  October  31:  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Vovem- 


was  inevitable.  It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single 
member  of  cither  House  to  force  on  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  mem¬ 
bers  who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from 
mere  love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know 
whether  the  prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumoured, 
brought  grave  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom.  It  there 
must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable  that 
the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  de¬ 
mand  it.  There  was,  however,  one  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  as  one 
man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma 
on  Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and 
therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong 
body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called 
them,  could  not,  by  any  management,  be  induced 
to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other 
Tories  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  William’s 
reign,  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been  dismissed.  Not¬ 
tingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in  power. 
Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and 
had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Godolphin 
still  retained  his  post  at  Whitehall;  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  it  seemed  intolerable  that 
one  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  Board  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency, 
should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance. 
Those  who  felt  thus  had  learned  with  malicious 
delight  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
named  in  the  confession  about  which  all  the  wrld 
was  talking;  and  they  were  determined  not  to 
let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
from  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who 
had  seen  Fenwick’s  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in 
the  drunkenness  of  factious  animosity,  lost  all 
sense  of  reason  and  justice,  must  have  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re¬ 
lated  to  Shrewsbury  and  Russell  as  false,  and 
all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true.  This  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by 
shame.*  If  Godolphin  had  steadfastly  refused 
to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 
been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to 
extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the 
art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men 
Sunderland  had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had 
been  during  several  years,  desirous  to  see  all 
the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skilful  management  Godolphin  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request 
permission  to  retire  from  office;  and  William 
granted  that  permission  with  a  readiness  by 
which  Godolphin  was  much  moro  surprised  than 
pleased. -f- 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig 
junto,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  and  main¬ 
taining  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party 
a  discipline  never  before  known,  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  tl>« 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those  meetings 
were  numerous :  others  were  select.  The  larger 


bur  10.  “  1  am  apt  to  think,”  says  Wharton.  “  there  ne»*< 

was  more  management  than  in  bringing  that  about.” 
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were  held  at  the.  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  political  pasquinades  of  that 
time;*  the  smaller  at  Russell’s  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  or  at  Somers’s  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godolphin  resigned  his 
great  office  two  select  meetings  were  called.  In 
the  morning  the  place  of  assembly  was  Russell’s 
house.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  fuller 
muster  at  the  Lord  Keeper’s.  Fenwick’s  con¬ 
fession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been 
known  only  by  rumour  to  most  of  those  who 
were  present,  was  read.  The  indignation  of 
the  hearers  was  strongly  excited,  particularly 
by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed 
to  be  that  not  only  Russell,  not  only  Shrews¬ 
bury,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party 
was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite. 
“The  fellow  insinuates,”  it  was  said,  “that  the 
Assassination  plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme.” 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge 
could  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  There  must 
be  a  solemn  debate  and  decision  in  Parliament. 
The  best  course  would  be  that  the  King  should 
himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and  that 
Russell  should  then  request  the  royal  permis¬ 
sion  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  the  stories  which  he  had 
told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him 
as  a  slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne 
requesting  that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought 
to  trial  for  high  treason. f 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to 
William  by  his  ministers;  and  he  consented, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  to  see  the  pri¬ 
soner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into  the  royal  clo¬ 
set.  at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were  present. 
“Your  papers,  Sir  John,”  said  the  King,  “are 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  giving 
me  an  account,  of  the  plots  formed  by  you  and 
your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all  the  details 
must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  sto¬ 
ries,  without  authority,  without  date,  without 
place,  about  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with 
whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have  had  any  in¬ 
tercourse.  In  short,  your  confession  appears  to 
be  a  contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who 
are  really  engaged  in  designs  against  me,  and 
to  make  me  suspect  and  discard  those  in  whom 
I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you 
look  for  any  favour  from  me,  give  me,  this  mo¬ 
ment  and  on  this  spot,  a  full  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  account  of  what  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge.”  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  “No,  Sir,” 
eaid  the  King.  “For  what  purpose  can  you 
want  time?  You  may  indeed  want  time  if  you 
mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like  this.  But 
what  I  require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you 
have  yourself  done  and  seen;  and  such  a  narra¬ 
tive  you  can  give,  if  you  will,  without  pen  and 
ink.”  Then  Fenwick  positively  refused  to  say 
any  thing.  “Be  it  so,”  said  William.  “I  wiil 
neither  hear  you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more.”  J 

*  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  Treasury  day  at 
Kensington,  March,  1696-7. 

f  Somers  to  Shrewsbury ,  October  31, 1096 ;  Wharton  to 
Shrewsbury,  of  the  same  date. 

t  Somers  to  Shrewsbury.  November  3. 1R96.  The  King's 
unwillingness  to  see  Fenwick  is  mentioned  in  Somers's  let- 
ter  of  the  15th  of  October. 


Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his  prison.  He 
had  at  this  audience  shown  a  boldness  and  de¬ 
termination  which  surprised  those  who  had  ob¬ 
served  his  demeanour.  He  had,  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious 
and  dejected:  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his 
fate,  he  had  braved  the  displeasur^  of  the 
Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short  time 
before,  submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few 
hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just  before 
he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had 
received  from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life 
was  in  no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  wit¬ 
ness  against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  Goodman.  $ 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which 
was  afterwards,  with  some  reason,  made  matter 
of  charge  against  the  government.  For  his 
testimony  was  most  important:  his  character 
was  notoriously  bad:  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if 
money  could  save  Fenwick’s  life,  money  would 
not  he  spared;  and  Goodman  had  not,  like 
Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending  Jacobites 
to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like 
Porter,  bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  tie.  The  families  of  the  imprisoned 
conspirators  employed  the  agency  of  a  cunning 
and  daring  adventurer  named  O’Brien.  This 
man  knew  Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  gang  of  highwaymen.  They 
met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern  which 
was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate  men. 
O’Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite 
of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  was 
offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year, 
or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He  con¬ 
sented,  half  from  cupidity,  half  from  fear.  1 
O’Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy 
had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with 
Goodman  from  the  moment  when  the  bargain 
was  struck  till  they  were  at  Saint  Germains.  || 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fen¬ 
wick  was  examined  by  the  King  at  Kensington 
it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  Goodman  was 
missing.  He  had  been  many  hours  absent  from 
his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at  his  usual 
haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites  ;  and  this  sus¬ 
picion  was  strengthened  by  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance.  Just  after  his  disappearance,  a  human 
head  was  found  severed  from  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no 
feature  could  be  recognised.  The  multitude, 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime 
which  an  Irish  Papist  might  not  he  found  to 
commit,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fate  of 
Godfrey  had  befallen  another  victim.  On  in¬ 
quiry  however  it  seemed  certain  that  Goodman 
had  designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  procla¬ 
mation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the 
runaway  :  but  it  was  too  late.^f 

This  event  exasperated  the  Whigs  beyond 
measure.  No  jury  could  now  find  Fenwick 

?  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1696. 
jl  The  circumstances  of  Goodman's  flight  were  ascer¬ 
tained  three  years  later  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  when 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Jersey 
in  a  letter  dated  September  25  (October  5),  1699. 

if  London  Gazette.  November  9, 1696;  Vernon  to  Shrews* 
bury,  November  3;  Van  Cleverskirke  and  L'Hermitage  of 
the  same  date. 
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guilty  of  high  treason.  Was  he  then  to  escape  ? 
Was  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  State 
to  go  unpunished  merely  because  to  those  of¬ 
fences  had  now  been  added  the  offence  of  brib¬ 
ing  a  witness  to  suppress  his  evidence  and  to 
desert  his  bail  ?  Was  there  no  extraordinary 
method  by  which  justice  might  strike  a  crimi¬ 
nal  who,  solely  because  he  was  wot se  than  other 
criminals,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
law?  Such  a  method  there  was,  a  method 
authorised  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method 
used  both  by  Papists  and  by  Protestants  during 
the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  method 
used  both  by  Roundheads  and  by  Cavaliers 
during  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  could  condemn  without  condemning  him¬ 
self,  a  method  of  which  Fenwick  could  not  de¬ 
cently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party 
which  was  now  supreme  in  the  State  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  November,  Russell  rose 
in  his  place  and  requested  to  be  heard.  The 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  required  courage 
not  of  the  most  respectable  kind :  but  to  him 
no  kind  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  paper 
in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought  against 
some  of  His  Majesty’s  servants ;  and  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  had,  at  the  request  of  his  accused  ser¬ 
vants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confes¬ 
sion  was  produced  and  read.  The  Admiral 
Hhen,  with  spirit  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better 
man,  demanded  justice  for  himself  and  Shrews¬ 
bury..  “If  we  are  innocent,  clear  us.  If  we 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put 
myself  on  you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready 
to  stand  or  fall  by  your  verdict.” 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed. 
Cutts,  who  sate  in  the  House  as  member  for 
Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  provide  a  suf¬ 
ficient  escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to 
take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  or  receiving  any  communi¬ 
cation,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road  from  New¬ 
gate  to  Westminster.  The  House  then  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o’clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace 
was  again  put  on  the  table ;  candles  were 
lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby  were  care¬ 
fully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called 
in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full 
and  ingenuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and 
evaded.  “I  cannot  say  any  thing  without  the 
King’s  permission.  His  Majesty  may  be  dis¬ 
pleased  if  what  ought  to  be  known  only  to' him 
should  be  divulged  to  others.”  He  was  told 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The 
King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  his  faithful  Commons  to  inquire  into 
whatever  concerned  the  safety  of  his  person  and 
of  his  government.  “I  may  be  tried  in  a  few 
days,”  said  the  prisoner.  “I  ought  not  to  be 

*■  The  account  of  the  events  of  this  day  I  have  taken 
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asked  to  say  any  thing  which  may  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  me.”  “You  have  nothing  to 
fear,”  replied  the  Speaker,  “if  you  will  only 
make  a  full  and  free  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly 
with  the  Commons  of  England.”  Then  Fen¬ 
wick  begged  for  delay.  He  was  not  a  ready 
orator :  his  memory  was  bad :  he  must  have 
time  to  prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as  he 
had  been  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal 
closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared,  he  could 
not  but  remember  the  principal  plots  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his 
chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate 
what  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have 
forgotten,  the  House  would  make  all  fair  allow¬ 
ances,  and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subor¬ 
dinate  details.  Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the 
bar;  and  thrice  he  was  brought  back.  He  was  so¬ 
lemnly  informed  that  the  opportunity  then  given 
him  of  earning  the  favour  of  the  Commons 
would  probably  be  the  last.  He  persisted  in 
his  refusal,  and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate. 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was 
false  and  scandalous.  Coningsby  proposed  to 
add  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  create  jealous¬ 
ies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  real  traitors.  A  few  im¬ 
placable  and  unmanageable  Whigs,  whose  hatred 
of  Godolphin  had  not  been  mitigated  by  his  re¬ 
signation,  hinted  their  doubts  whether  the  whole 
paper  ought  to  be  condemned.  But  after  a  de¬ 
bate  in  which  Montague  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  the  motion  was  carried.  One 
or  two  voices  cried  “No:”  but  nobody  ventured 
to  demand  a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly:  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible 
words,  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pronounced  ;  and 
all  the  fiercest  passions  of  both  the  great  fac¬ 
tions  were  instantly  roused.  The  Tories  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them  had 
left  the  house.  Those  who  remained  were  loud 
in  declaring  that  they  never  would  consent  to 
such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justioe. 
The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  less  ardent,  and 
their  ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  attainting  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick  was  carried  very  late  at  night  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  nine  votes  to  sixty  one ;  bui 
it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would  be  long  and 
hard.* 

In  truth  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more 
strongly  excited.  On  both  sides  there  was 
doubtless  much  honest  zeal ;  and  on  both  sides 
an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear, 
hatred,  and  cupidity  disguised  under  specious 
pretences  of  justice  and  public  good.  The 
baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into 
life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long 
been  lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted 
false  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the 
branding  iron  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller 
hoped  that  ho  might  again  find  dupes  to  listen 
to  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his 
pillorying.  He  now  had  the  effrontery  to  write 
to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at  the  bar 
and  promising  much  important  information  about 
Fenwick  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
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ber  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  j  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After  counsel  for  him 
had  received  this  communication:  but  the  j  and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back 
House  very  properly  refused  even  to  suffer  the  j  to  his  cell.-]'  Then  the  real  struggle  began.  It 

was  long  and  violent.  The  House  repeatedly 
sate  from  daybreak  till  near  midnight.  Once 


letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  hav¬ 
ing  been  prepared  by  the  Attorney  and  Soli¬ 
citor  General,  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate 
sharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bossiney, 
one  of  those  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  accused  the  majority,  in  no  measured 
terms,  of  fawning  on  the  Court  and  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were 
taken  down  ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain 
them  away,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sey¬ 
mour  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and 
quoted  the  speech  which  Caesar  made  in  the 
Roman  Senate  against  the  motion  that  the  ac¬ 
complices  of  Catiline  should  be  put  to  death  in 
an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig  orator  keenly 
remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Caesar  was  grievously  suspected  of 
having  been  himself  concerned  in  Catiline’s 
plot.*  In  this  stage  a  hundred  and  ninety  six 
members  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and  four 
against  it.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  He  begged  to  be  heard  by  counsel :  his 
request  was  granted ;  and  the  thirteenth  was 
fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  had  there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House 
as  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  The  ap¬ 
proaches  were  with  some  difficulty  cleared  ;  and 
no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to 
come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was 
so  great  that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible 
influence  on  the  debate.  Even  Seymour,  who, 
having  formerly  been  Speaker,  ought  to  have 
been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once 
to  say  “My  Lords.”  Fenwick,  having  been 
formally  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  to 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  was  put  to  the  bar,  at¬ 
tended  by  two  barristers  who  were  generally 
employed  by  Jacobite  culprits,  Sir  Thomas 
Powis  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower.  Counsel 
appointed  by  the  House  appeared  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  occupied  three  days. 
Porter  was  called  in  and  interrogated.  It  was 
established,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof,  but  by 
such  moral  proof  as  determines  the  conduct  of 
men  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  that  Good¬ 
man’s  absence  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  scheme 
planned  and  executed  by  Fenwick’s  friends 
with  Fenwick’s  privity.  Secondary  evidence 
of  what  Goodman,  if  he  had  been  present, 
would  have  been  able  to  prove,  was,  after  a 
warm  debate,  admitted.  His  confession,  made 
on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  was  put 
in.  Some  of  the  grand  jurymen  who  had 
found  the  bill  against  Sir  John  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before 
them ;  and  their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  petty  jurymen  who  had  convicted 
another  conspirator.  No  evidence  was  produced 
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the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair  fifteen  hours  with¬ 
out  intermission.  Strangers  were  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  :  for  ft  was  felt  that,  since  the  House 
chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of  justice,  to  sit 
with  open  doors,  j;  The  substance  of  the  de¬ 
bates  has  consequently  been  preserved  in  a  re¬ 
port,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually 
full.  Every  man  of  note  in  the  House  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  bill  was  opposed  by 
Finch  with  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric 
which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue, 
and  by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his 
wit  and  of  his  temper,  by  Seymour  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  energy,  and  by  Harley  with  character¬ 
istic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague 
displayed  the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater, 
and  was  zealously  supported  by  Littleton.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  hostile  parties 
were  two  distinguished  lawyers,  Simon  Har- 
court  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentle¬ 
men  of  honourable  descent:  both  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  fine  persons  and  graceful  man¬ 
ners:  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence;  and 
both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may 
be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted 
for  prodigality  and  love  of  pleasure.  Dissipa¬ 
tion  had  made  them  poor:  poverty  had  made 
them  industrious  ;  and  though  they  were  still, 
as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very 
young  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty  six,  Cowper 
only  thirty  two,  they  already  had  the  first  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still  ’ 
higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
realm,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses. 
In  politics  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  Revolution 
with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  had  with  difficulty  reconciled  his  con¬ 
science  to  the  oaths,  and  had  tardily  and  un¬ 
willingly  signed  the  Association.  Cowper  had 
been  in  arms  for  the.  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and 
tumultuary  campaign  which  preceded  the  flight 
of  James,  distinguished  himself  by  intelligence 
and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  removed 
to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the 
Lower  House,  or  indeed  any  where  else;  and 
their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once  sup¬ 
plied  by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the  trial  of 
Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Solicitor  General  had,  for  a 
moment,  put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen 
member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  election  of 
1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he 
attained  a  high  place  among  parliamentary 
speakers.  Chesterfield  many  years  later,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper 
as  an  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause, 
but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  he  long  exercised  over  great 
assemblies  to  the  singular  charm  of  his  style, 
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hi?  voice  and  his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  intellectually  qualified  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  on  such  a  subject.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his  let¬ 
ters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in 
opposition  to  much  higher  qualities.  He  there¬ 
fore.  constantly  and  systematically  attributed 
the  success  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his 
age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities 
and  acquirements,  but  in  superficial  graces  of 
diction  and  manner.  He  represented  even  Marl¬ 
borough  as  a  man  of  very  ordinary  capacity, 
who,  solely  because  he  was  extremely  well  bred 
and  well  spoken,  had  risen  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  It 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to 
Marlborough  and  to  Cowper  Chesterfield  was 
unjust.  The  general  who  saved  the  Empire 
and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was  assuredly 
something  more  than  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  the 
judge  w'ho  presided  during  nine  years  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all 
parties  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
fine  declairaer. 

Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies 
the  report  of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that, 
on  many  points  which  were  discussed  at  great 
length  and  with  great  animation,  the  Whigs  had 
,  a  decided  superiority  in  argument,  but  that  on 
the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was 
brought  home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  would  have  been  brought  home 
to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  ot  law,  if 
he  had  not,  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded 
the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was 
true  that  he  had.  in  the  very  act  of  professing 
rejentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added  a  new 
offence  to  his  former  offences,  that,  while  pre¬ 
tending  to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confes- 
jiou,  he  had,  with  cunning  malice,  concealed 
every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  every  thing  which  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  punishment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be 
reached  only  by  a  bill, of  pains  and  penalties; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either  that  many 
such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had 
ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  or  after  a 
fairer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have 
fully  established.  They  had  also  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  dispute  about  the  rule  which 
requires  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  understand  why  the  evidence  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired 
at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects  should  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  he  has  fired  at  his  Sovereign. 
It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two  witnesses  is 
more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  assertion 
of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness 
may  be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by 
two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant.  The  story 
told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one 
witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
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may  have  no  such  corroboration.  The  one  wit¬ 
ness  may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  The  two  wit¬ 
nesses  may  be  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehe¬ 
mently  maintained  that  the  law  which  required 
two  witnesses  was  of  universal  and  eternal  obli¬ 
gation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part  of  the 
law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Num¬ 
bers  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
mouth  of  a  single  witness.  “  Caiaphas  and  his 
Sanhedrim,”  said  Harley,  “were  ready  enough 
to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation 
of  justice  :  they  said, — and  we  have  heard  such 
things  said, — ‘We  must  slay  this  man,  or  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and 
nation.’  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim, 
in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  murder,  did  not 
venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred  law  which  re¬ 
quired  two  witnesses.”  “  Even  Jezebel,”  said 
another  orator,  “  did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth  s 
vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two 
men  of  Belial  to  swear  falsely.”  “  If  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  grave  elder  had  been  sufficient,  it 
was  asked,  “what  would  have  become  of  the 
virtuous  Susannah  ?”  This  last  allusion  called 
forth  a  cry  of  “Apocrypha,  Apocrypha,”  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Low  Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can 
scarcely  have  imposed  on  those  who  conde¬ 
scended  to  use  them,  Montague  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  and  easy  victory.  “An  eternal  law ! 
Where  was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  ?  Where  is  it  now,  except  ia 
statutes  which  relate  only  to  one  very  small 
class  of  offences  ?  If  these  texts  from  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice 
of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  any  thing,  they  prove 
the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  realm 
to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety.  One 
witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a 
burglar,  a  highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a 
ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases  of  high  treason 
in  which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One 
witness  can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers 
and  coiners.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  say 
that  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  according  to 
which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  is 
vicious  and  ought  to  be  remodelled?  If  you 
shrink  from  saying  this,  you  must  admit,  that 
we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with  a 
divine  ordinance  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation,  but  simply  with  an  English  rule  of 
procedure,  which  applies  to  not  more  than  two 
or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in  force  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  derives  all  its 
authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  by  another  Act  abro¬ 
gated  or  suspended  without  offence  to  God  or 
men.” 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  when  they  set  forth  the  danger 
of  breaking  down  the  partition  which  separates 
the  functions  of  the  legislator  from  those  of 
the  judge.  “  This  man,”  it  was  said,  “  may  be 
a  bad  Englishman ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  bo 
the  cause  of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only  last 
year  we  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason. 
We  passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  that. 


*  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  L’Hermitage. 
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in  those  courts,  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious 
to  the  government  was  not  then  sufficiently  se¬ 
cured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to 
the  government  was  then  far  more  secure  than 
it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  criminal  judicatui’e  in  political  cases.” 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient 
national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true  ;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that  mode 
of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number 
of  jurors  with  cause,  and  a  considerable  number 
without  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment 
at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it 
down,  are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
oommunity.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  cor¬ 
rupting  them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear 
every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument 
used  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed 
up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty 
of  partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the 
great  inquest  of  the  n&tion.  In  the  trial  of 
Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  had 
much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before 
the  case  was  opened,  performed  the  functions 
both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  re¬ 
strained,  as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility ;  for  who  was  to  punish  a  Par¬ 
liament?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a  jury  is 
selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit 
to  exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies. 
The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and  went  out 
as  they  chose.  They  heard  a  fragment  here 
and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him,  and  a 
fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  in  his 
favour.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they 
were  exposed  to  every  species  of  influence. 
One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  of 
his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his  seat :  another 
might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Russell :  the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured 
by  the  caresses  and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In 
the  debates  arts  were  practised  and  passions 
excited  which  are  unknown  to  well  constituted 
tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  as¬ 
sembly  divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called 
forth  loud  cries  of  “Hear  him.”  Another  was 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  third  spoke 
against  time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were 
supping  might  come  in  to  divide.*  If  the 
life  of  the  most  worthless  man  could  be  sported 
with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man 
secure  ? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed, 
venture  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  public 
danger  sufficient  to  justify  an  Act  of  Attainder. 
They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  over¬ 
powering  necessity.  But  was  this  such  a  case? 
Even  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were  justly 
attained,  was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great 
minister  who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of 
Trent,  and  all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who 
was  high  in  the  royal  favour,  and  whose  capacity, 


*  L’Hermitage  tells  us  that  such  things  took  place  in 
these  debates. 


eloquence  and  resolution  made  him  an  object  ot 
dread  even  in  his  fall?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like 
Monmouth,  a  pretender  to  the  Crown  and  the 
idol  of  the  common  people?  Were  all  the  finest 
youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist 
under  his  banners  ?  Wbat  was  lie  but  a .  sub¬ 
ordinate  plotter  ?  He  had  indeed  once  had 
good  employments  :  but  he  had  long  lost  them. 
He  had  once  had  a  good  estate:  but  be  had 
wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of 
character  he  Lad  never  had.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  very  noble  family : 
but  that  family  did  not  share  his  political  pre¬ 
judices.  What  importance,  then,  had  he, 
except  that  importance  which  his  persecutoia 
were  most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking 
through  all  the  fences  which  guard  the  lives  of 
Englishmen  in  order  to  destroy  him  ?  Even  if 
he  were  set  at  liberty,  wbat  could  he  do  but 
haunt  Jacobite  coffeehouses,  squeeze  oranges, 
and  drink  the  health  of  King  James  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  If,  however,  the  government, 
supported  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  by 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty'  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half 
million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association, 
did  really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor 
ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He 
might  be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  there 
was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief.  It 
could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an 
enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe 
only  when  be  was  in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might 
be  found  for  this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more 
objectionable.  But  it  was  said  that  whoever  re¬ 
viewed  our  history  would  be  disposed  to  regard 
such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than  as  ex¬ 
amples.  It  had  many  times  happened  that  an 
Act  of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or 
animosity,  had  when  fortune  had  changed,  or 
when  passion  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and 
solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  -  Thus,  in  old 
times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Roger 
Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  resentment  not 
unprovoked,  had  been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  re¬ 
scinded  on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he 
might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair  play  for 
his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford 
had  been  annulled,  without  one  dissentient 
voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left 
unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  judgment  of  God,  persons  who  had 
been  eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
had  repeatedly  perished  by  such  bills.  No  man 
had  ever  made  a  more  unscrupulous  use  of  the 
legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  legislative  power  that 
he  was  himself  destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate  was  now 
trembling  in  the  balance,  bad  himself  formerly 
borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that 
which  was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not 
this  a  fact  which  ought  to  suggest  very  serious 
reflections  ?  Those  who  tauntingly  reminded 
Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which 
had  attainted  Monmouth  might  perhaps  them¬ 
selves  be  tauntingly  reminded,  in  some  dark  and 
terrible  hour,  that  they  had  supported  the  bill 
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which  had  attainted  Fenwick.  “  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  what  vicissitudes  we  have  seen.  Let  us, 
from  so  many  signal  examples  of  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  learn  moderation  in  prosperity.  How 
little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man  a  fa¬ 
vourite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surround¬ 
ed  with  military  pomp  at  Hounslow,  that  we 
should  live  to  see  him  standing  at  our  bar,  and 
awaiting  his  doom  from  our  lips  !  And  how  far 
is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day, 
in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke  the 
protection  of  those  mild  laws  which  we  now 
treat  so  lightly  1  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  again  be  subject  to  tyranny  1  But  God  for¬ 
bid,  above  all,  th^t  our  tyrants  should  ever  be 
able  to  plead,  in  justification  of  the  worst  that 
they  can  inflict  upon  us,  precedents  furnished  by 
ourselves  1” 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a 
great  effect  on  many  moderate  Whigs.  Mon¬ 
tague  did  his  best  to  rally  his  followers.  We 
still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must  have 
been  a  most  effective  peroration.  “  Gentlemen 
warn  us” — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to 
have  been  what  he  said — “not  to  furnish  King 
James  with  a  precedent  which,  if  ever  he  should 
be  restored,  he  may  use  against  ourselves.  Do 
they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil  day  shall 
ever  come,  this  just  and  necessary  law  will  be 
the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  ?  No,  Sir,  his 
model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but  his 
own:  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and 
after  a  most  fair  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retri¬ 
bution  on  a  single  guilty  head;  but  his  own  bill, 
which,  without  a  defence,  without  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  without  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three 
thousand  people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
English  blood  and  their  Protestant  faith,  the 
men  to  the  gallows  and  the  women  to  the  stake. 
That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never 
may  be  able  to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear 
of  a  righteous  punishment  may  restrain  those 
enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see  him 
ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give 
my  vote  for  this  bill.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of 
the  ministry,  the  minority  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  debates  proceeded.  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be  commit¬ 
ted,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On  the 
question  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes 
were  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Noes  a 
hundred  and  fifty-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the 
Lords  had  made  preparations  to  receive  it. 
Every  peer  who  was  absent  from  town  had  been 
summoned  up :  every  peer  who  disobeyed  the 
summons  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Black  Rod.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
I  he  first  reading,  the  crowd  on  the  benches  was 
unprecedented.  The  whole  number  of  temporal 
Lords,  exclusive  of  miners,  Roman  Catholics 
and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places. 
Many  thought  that  the  Bishops  ought  to  have 
been  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  withdraw : 
for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  ministered 
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at  the  altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  On 
the  trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treason, 
the  prelates  always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit 
to  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  laymen.  And 
surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a  divine  should 
doom  his  fellow  creatures  to  death  as  a  judge, 
it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should 
doom  them  to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  contracts  that 
stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards  with 
horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  Strafford  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.  Now, 
however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had 
voted  for  some  of  the  most  infamous  acts  of  at¬ 
tainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought  more 
worthy  of  imitation ;  and  there  was  a  great 
muster  of  lawn  sleeves.  It  was  very  properly 
resolved  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of 
voting  by  proxy  should  be  suspended,  that  the 
House  should  be  called  over  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every 
member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should 
be  taken  into  custody.* 

Meanwhile  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth 
was  teeming  with  strange  designs.  He  had 
now  reached  a  time  of  life  at  which  youth  could 
no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  faults; 
but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric  than 
ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral 
character  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine 
qualities  which  may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  those  solid  qualities 
which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He  had  bril¬ 
liant  wit  and  ready  invention  without  common 
sense,  and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy 
without  common  honesty.  He  was  capable  of 
rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince;  and  yet 
he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller. 
His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonourable  actions  :  yet  he  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  most  of 
the  dishonourable  actions  of  politicians  are  to 
be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little  and  money 
less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain — for  no  milder 
word  will  come  up  to  the  truth — it  was  merely 
to  amuse  himself  and  to  astonish  other  people. 
In  civil,  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved  ambus¬ 
cades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
making  a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  com¬ 
motion  ;  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to 
a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that 
the  stories  which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay, 
and  which  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  calumnies,, 
were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  to 
prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  po¬ 
licy  of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  on 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties, 
to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextri¬ 
cable  oonfusion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of 
the  prisoner;  and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  im- 


*  See  the  Lords’  Journals,  Nov.  14,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  1601 
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possible  to  communicate  directly.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of  more  than 
one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
was  a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth’s  first  cousin 
Her  gallantries  were  notorious;  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had,  some  years  before,  tried  to  induce  his 
brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his 
marriage:  but  the  attempt  had  been  defeated, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  zeal  with  which 
Monmouth  had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kins¬ 
woman.  The  lady,  though  separated  from  her 
lord,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and 
associated  with  many  women  of  fashion,  among 
others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  with  a 
relation  of  Lady  Mary,  named  Elizabeth  Law- 
son.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Duchess, 
Monmouth  conveyed  to  the  prisoner  several 
papers  containing  suggestions  framed  with  much 
art.  Let  Sir  John — such  was  the  substance  of 
these  suggestions — boldly  affirm  that  his  con¬ 
fession  is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusations, 
on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on  common  hearsay, 
that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  he  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  which  his 
veracity  may  be  easily  brought  to  the  test.  Let 
him  pray  that  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  llom- 
ney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  con¬ 
fidence,  may  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agree¬ 
ing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  evidence  which  caused  the  sud¬ 
den  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any  let¬ 
ters  which  may  have  been  intercepted  while 
passing  between  Saint  Germains  and  Lord  Go- 
dolphin.  “  Unless,”  said  Monmouth  to  his 
female  agents,  “  Sir  .John  is  under  a  fate,  unless 
he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honour  are-safe.  If  he 
does  not,  he  is  a  dead  man  .  ”  Then  this  strange 
intriguer,  with  his  usual  license  of  speech,  re¬ 
viled  William  for  what  was  in  truth  one  of 
William’s  best  titles  to  glory.  “  lie  is  the 
worst  of  men.  He  has  acted  basely  He  pre¬ 
tends  not  to  believe  these  charges  against 
Shrewsbury,  Russell,  Marlborough,  Godolphin. 
And  yet  he  knows,” — and  Monmouth  confirmed 
the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath, — “  he 
knows  that  every  word  of  the  charges  is  true.” 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Lady  Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the 
advice  which  they  contained  had  been  followed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of  the 
adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The  King 
would  have  been  bitterly  mortified  :  there  would 
have  been  a  general  panic  among  public  men  of 
every  party :  even  Marlborough’s  serene  forti¬ 
tude  would  have  been  severely  tried ;  and 
Shrewsbury  would  probably  have  shot  himself. 
But  that  Fenwick  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear.  Such 
was  his  own  opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step 
which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous. 
He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take  that  step, 
not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself,  but 
because  it  was  certain  to  annoy  others;  and  he 
was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth’s  tool. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through 

*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1,  1696;  L’Hermitage, 
of  sam«‘  date. 

+  L’Hermitage,  Dec.  4  (14),  1696;  Wharton  to  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Dec.  1. 


the  earliest  stage  without  a  division.  Thee 
Fenwick’s  confession,  which  had,  by  the  royal 
command,  been  laid  on  the  table,  was  read; 
and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  “  Nobody  can 
wonder,”  he  said,  “  that  a  man  whose  head  is 
in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing 
others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since  the 
accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  nc 
intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  subject  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honour.”* 
Marlborough’s  assertion  may  have  been  true: 
but  it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  .the  truth 
of  all  that  Fenwick  had  said.  Godolohin  went 
further.  “I  certainly  did,”  he  said,  “con¬ 
tinue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King  James 
and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them 
both.  But  I  cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It 
is  possible  that  they  and  those  who  are  about 
them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is 
utterly  false  that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  paper  which  Your  Lordships  have 
heard  read.”-j- 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  any  further  confession  to  make. 
Several  peers  interrogated  him,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe  that 
the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had 
produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  en¬ 
couraging  manner,  several  questions  intended 
to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Lords.  No 
such  answer  however  was  to  be  extracted  from 
Fenwick  Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious 
machinations  had  failed.  Enraged  and  disap¬ 
pointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  became 
more  zealous  for  the  bill  than  any  other  peer 
in  the  Bouse.  Every  body  noticed  the  rapid 
change  in  his  temper  and  manner:  but  that 
change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well 
known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  the  bill  was  again 
taken  into  consideration  :  and  on  that  day  Fen¬ 
wick,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.  But,  before  he  was  called  in,  a  pre¬ 
vious  question  was  raised.  Several  distinguished 
Tories,  particularly  Nottingham,  Rochester, 
Normanby  and  Leeds,  said  that,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  it  was  idle  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  House  was 
of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so  formidable 
that,,  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  did  not  wish,  they  said, 
to  hear  any  evidence.  For,  even  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his 
criminality,  they  should  still  think  it  better  to 
leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for 
punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  however, 
was  decidedly  for  proceeding.  J  The  prisoner 
and  his  counsel  were  allowed  another  week  to 
prepare  themselves  ;  and,  at  length,  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  December,  the  struggle  commenced  in 
earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest, 
the  divisions  were  the  largest,  the  protests  were 
the  most  numerously  signed  that,  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of 
Beers.  Repeatedly  the  benches  continued  to 


t  Lords  .Journals,  Dec.  8,1696;  L’llermitage,  of  th«  same 
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be  filled  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  past  mid¬ 
night.*  The  health  of  many  lords  suffered  se¬ 
verely:  for  the  winter  was  bitterly  cold  ;  but 
the  majority  was  not  disposed  to  be  indulgent. 
One  evening  Devonshire  was  unwell :  he  stole 
away  and  went  to  bed  :  but  Black  Rod  was  soon 
sent  to  bring  him  back.  Leeds,  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  was  extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly. 
“It  is  very  well,”  he  said,  “  for  young  gentle¬ 
men  to  sit  down  to  their  suppers  and  their  wine 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  but  some  of  us 
old  men  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much  use  here  as 
they ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if  we 
are  forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season. | 
So  strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this 
appeal  was  disregarded,  and  the  House  con¬ 
tinued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Rochester, 
Nottingham,  Normanby  and  Leeds.  The  chief 
orators  on  the  other  side  were  Taukerville,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly 
unfortunate  had  left  on  his  public  and  private 
character,  always  spoke  with  an  eloquence  which 
riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers  ;  Burnet, 
who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learning  ; 
Wharton,  whose  lively  and  familiar  style  of 
speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
sometimes  shocked  the  formality  of  the  Lords  ; 
and  Monmouth,  who  had  always  carried  the  liber- 
tj'  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and 
who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting 
a  wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A 
very  few  nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire, 
Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  formed  a  third 
party.  They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of  At¬ 
tainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wringing  a  full  confession  out  of  the 
prisoner.  Rut  they  were  determined  not  to 
give  a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether 
secondary  evidence  of  what  Goodman  could 
have  proved  should  be  admitted.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  powerful 
speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators  could 
undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  six  lords  were  present,  a 
number  unprecedented  in  our  history.  There 
were  seventy  three  Content*,  and  fifty  three 
Not  Contents.  Thirty  six  of  the  minority  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  decision  of  the  house.  J 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time.  The  debate  was  diversified  by  a 
curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement 
declamation,  threw  some  severe  and  well 
merited  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  .Jeffreys.  The  title  and  part  of  the  ill 
gotten  wealth  of  Jeffreys  had  descended  to  his 
son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately  come  of 
a're,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House. 
The  young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  father  re¬ 
viled.  The  House  was  forced  to  interfere,  and 
to  make  both  the  disputants  promise  that  the 
matter  should  go  no  further.  On  this  day  a 

*  T.’Hermitaire,  Dec.  15  (25),  IS  (28),  1696. 

f  L‘  Hermitage,  Dec.  18  (28),  1696. 
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hundred  and  twenty  eight  peers  were  present 
The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy 
three  to  fifty  five;  and  forty  nine  of  the  fifty  five 
protested  $ 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's 
courage  would  give  way.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  die.  Hitherto  he 
might  have  flattered  himself  with  hopes  that 
the  hill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had 
passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  pass 
the  other,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  save 
himself  by  disclosing  all  that  he  knew.  He  was 
again  put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  his  answers 
might  be  used  against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  He  was  assured  that  the  House 
would  protect  him :  but  he  pretended  that  this 
assurance  was  not  sufficient:  the  House  was 
not  always  sitting:  he  might  be  brought  to  trial 
during  a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their  Lord- 
ships  met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he 
said,’  would  be  a  complete  guarantee.  The 
Peers  ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  to 
Kensington,  and  should  entreat  Iiis  Majesty  to 
give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required. 
Wharton  hastened  to  Kensington,  and  hastened 
back  with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwick  was 
again  placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal  word,  he 
was  told,  had  been  passed,  that  nothing  which 
he  might  say  there  should  be  used  against  him 
in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficulties. 
He  might  confess  all  that  he  knew,  and  yet 
might  be  told  that  he  was  still  keeping  some¬ 
thing  back.  In  short,  he  would  say  nothing  till 
he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for  the  last 
time,  solemnly  cautioned  from  the  Woolsack. 
He  was  assured  that,  if  he  would  deal  ingenu¬ 
ously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  interces¬ 
sors  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that 
their  intercession  would  not  be  unsuccessful. 
If  he  continued  obstinate,  they  would  proceed 
with  the  bill.  A  short  interval  was  allowed 
him  for  consideration  ;  and  he  was  then  re¬ 
quired  to  give  his  final  answer.  “  I  have  given 
it,”  he  said:  “I  have  no  security.  If  I  had.  I 
should  be  glad  to  satisfy  the  House.”  He  was 
then  carried  back  to  his  cell ;  and  the  Peers 
separated,  having  sate  far  into  the  night. || 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading 
was  moved.  Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with 
more  ability  than  was  expected  from  him,  and 
Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness  as  in  the 
previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared 
that  he  could  go  no  further.  He  had  hoped 
that  fear  would  induce  Fenwick  to  make  a 
frank  confession:  that  hope  was  at  an  end:  the 
question'  now  was  simply  whether  this  man 
should  be  put  to  death  by  au  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  to  that  question  Devonshire  said  that  lie 
must  answer,  “Not  Content  ”  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  on  what  principle  he  can  have 
thought  himself  justified  in  threatening  to  do 
what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  doing. 

from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  giving  an  account  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  day;  but  it  is  erroneously  dated  Dec.  2.  and 
is  placed  according  to  that  date  This  is  not  the  only  blun¬ 
der  of  the  kind.  A  letter  from  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury 
evidently  written  on  the  7t,h  of  November  1096,  is  dated 
and  placed  as  a  letter  of  the  7th  January  1097.  A  letter 
of  June  14.  1700,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a  letter  of  June  14, 
1098.  The  Vernon  Correspondence  is  of  great  value:  but 
it  is  so  ill  edited  that  it  cannot  be  safely  used  without 
much  caution,  and  coustunt  reference  to  other  authori 
ties. 
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He  was,  however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond, 
Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.  Devon¬ 
shire,  in  the  name  of  his  little  party,  and 
■Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to 
waive  all  objections  to  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  some  considerable 
men,  was  still  a  majority,  and  would  hear  of  no 
terms  of  compromise.  The  third  reading  was 
carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty-one. 
Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent ;  and 
forty-one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  ar¬ 
guments  against  the  bill  were  ably  summed  up  * 
The  peers  whom  Fenwick  had  accused  took 
different  sides.  Marlborough  steadily  voted 
with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince  George 
to  do  the  same.  Godolphin  as  steadily  voted 
with  the  minority,  but,  with  characteristic 
wariness,  abstained  from  giving  any  reasons  for 
his  votes.  No  part  of  his  life  warrants  us  in 
ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  exalted  motive.  It 
is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from  office 
by  the  Whigs  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with 
his  party,  f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  attention  of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a 
matter  which  deeply  concerned  the  honour  of 
tneir  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  been, 
not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resent¬ 
ment  by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  had, 
after  professing  a  great  desire  to  save  her  hus¬ 
band,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  become  the 
most  merciless  of  her  husband’s  persecutors ; 
and  all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soner  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  wild 
scheme  of  mischief.  She  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  revenge  would  be  sweet.  In  her 
rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  the  papers  which  she  had  received  from 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  Carlisle  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Lords.  The  papers  were 
produced.  Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had 
received  them  from  the  Duchess.  The  Duchess 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Elizabeth  Lawson  confirmed  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  two  friends.  All  the  bitter  things 
which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  William 
were  repeated.  The  rage  of  both  the  great  fac¬ 
tions  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence. 
The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  discovering 
that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  labouring  to 
bring  to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with 
whose  reputation  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
party  was  bound  up.  The  Tories  accused  him 
of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by  the 
prisoner  and  the  prisoner’s  wife.  Both  among 
the  Whigs  and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth 
had.  by  his  sneers  and  invectives,  made  nume¬ 
rous  personal  enemies,  whom  fear  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.J 
All  these  enemies  were  now  open-mouthed 
against  him.  There  was  great  curiosity  to 
know  what  he  would  be  able  to  say  in  his  de¬ 
fence.  His  eloquence,  the  correspondent  of  the 

*  Lords  Journals.  Dec.  23, 1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury, 
Deo.  24  I.'TIo nnitoye,  Deo.  25  Jan.  4). 
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States  General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others. 
He  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himself. § 
That  eloquence  indeed  was  of  a  kind  much 
better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.  Mon¬ 
mouth  spoke  near  three  hours  in  a  confused  and 
rambling  manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of  his 
services  and  sacrifices,  told  the  House  that  he 
had  borne  a.  great  part  in  the  Revolution,  that 
he  had  made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the 
evil  times,  that  he  had  since  refused  great 
places,  that  he  had  alrjays  held  lucre  in  con¬ 
tempt.  “I,”  he  said,  turning  significantly  to 
Nottingham,  “have  bought  no  great  estate:  I 
have  built  no  palace :  I  am  twenty  thousand 
pounds  poorer  than  when  I  entered  public  life. 
My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to  fall 
about  my  ears.  Who  that  remembers  what  1 
have  done  and  suffered  for  His  Majesty  will 
believe  that  I  would  speak  disrespectfully  of 
him?”  He  solemnly  declared — and  this  was 
the  most  serious  of  the  many  serious  faults  of 
his  long  and  unquiet  lift  — that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused  so 
much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated 
him:  they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him:  his 
ungrateful  kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their 
implement,  and  had  requited  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  he  had  made  in  defence  of  her 
honour  by  trying  to  blast  his.  When  he  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  a  long  silence.  He  asked 
whether  their  Lordships  wished  him  to  with¬ 
draw.  Then  Leeds,  to  whom  he  had  once  pro¬ 
fessed  a  strong  attachment,  but  whom  he  had 
deserted  with  characteristic  inconstancy  and 
assailed  with  characteristic  petulance,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.  “  It  is 
quite  unnecessary,”  the  shrewd  old  statesman 
said,  “that  the  noble  Earl  should  withdraw  at 
present.  The  question  which  we  have  now  to 
decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do 
not  deserve  our  censure.  Who  wrote  them  is  a 
question  which  may  be  considered  hereafter.” 
It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the 
author  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour.  Monmouth  himself  was,  by 
these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  to  join  in  con¬ 
demning  his  own  compositions. ||  Then  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  charge  against 
him.  The  character  of  his  cousin  the  Duchess 
did  not  stand  high  ;  but  her  testimony  was  con¬ 
firmed  both  by  direct  and  by  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence.  Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleasantry, 
that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  de¬ 
posed.  “  My  Lord  Monmouth  thought  her  good 
enough  to  be  wife  to  me  ;  and,  if  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  wife  to  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  is 
good  enough  to  be  a  witness  against  him.”  In 
a  House  of  near  eighty  peers  only  eight  or  ten 
seemed  inclined  to  show  any  favour  to  Mon¬ 
mouth.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  act 
of  which  he  had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
protested  that  he  was  innocent:  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower:  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places; 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.^[  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that 
the  ruin  of  his  fame  and  of  his  fortunes  was 


II  ne  savoit  ce  que c*<toit  que  do  me  nay  or  lea  gens;  et  il 
turlupinoit  aroutroncp  ceux  qui  ne  lui  plaisoient  pas.*' 

?  L’Hennitage,  Jim.  12  (22).  1697. 

11  Lords’  Journals.  .Inn.  9,  1696-7;  Vernon  to  Shrews 
bury,  of  the  same  date  :  I, 'Hermit age.  .Tan  12(22). 
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irreparable  But  there  was  about  bis  nature 
an  elasticity  which  nothing  could  subdue.  In 
his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  a-  violent  as  a  falcon 
just  caged,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  long 
detained,  have  died  of  meie  impatience.  His 
only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  romantic 
schemes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi¬ 
culties  and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 
When  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  a  dishonoured  man,  more  hated  by 
the  Whigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories 
than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty 
that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living 
like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  Countess  into  the 
dairy  to  churn  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  even 
alter  this  fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again, 
and  rose  higher  than  ever.  When  he  next  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited  the 
earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family;  he  had 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of 
Monmouth ;  and  he  soon  added  new  lustre  to 
the  name  of  Peterborough.  He  was  still  all 
air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntless 
courage  made  him  formidable:  some  amiable 
qualities  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
vices,  and  some  great  exploits  of  which  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless  levity  with 
which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular ; 
anil  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  forget  that 
a  hero  of  whose  achievements  they  were  proud, 
and  who  was  not  more  distinguished  by  parts 
and  valour  than  by  courtesy  and  generosity, 
had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare 
the  fate  of  Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  The  honour  of  Shrewsbury  was  safe. 
He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the 
charges  contained  in  Fenwick’s  confession.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  still  more  triumphantly  ac¬ 
quitted  of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A  wretch¬ 
ed  spy,  named  Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  was 
bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  received  early  information  of  the  As¬ 
sassination  Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  in¬ 
formation,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  conspirators  from  accomplishing  their 
design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no  per¬ 
son  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt. 
The  King  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove 
his  minister’s  innocence ;  aud  the  Peers,  after 
examining  Smith,  pronounced  the  accusation 
unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was  cleared  as  far  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had  power  and 
wealth,  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  favour 
of  the  people.  No  man  had  a  greater  number 
of  devoted  friends.  He  was  the  idol  ot  the 
Whigs:  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by 
the  Tories.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation 
was  one  which  Peterborough  might  well  have 
envied.  But  happiness  and  misery  are  from 
within.  Peterborough  had  one  of  those  minds 
of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leave  no 
scar.  Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in 
which  the  slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  the 
death.  He  had  been  publicly  accused  of  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Saint  Germains:  and,  though 
King,  Lords  and  Cummoi  i  had  pronounced  him 


innocent,  his  conscience  told  him  that  be  was 
guilty.  The  praises  which  he  knew  that  he  had 
not  deserved  sounded  to  him  like  reproaches. 
He  never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind  lie 
left  office:  but  one  cruel  recollection  accom¬ 
panied  him  into  retirement.  He  left  England  : 
but  one  cruel  recollection  pursued  him  over  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On  a  memorable  day, 
indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country,  he  again, 
after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stood 
forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  Scarcely  any 
thing  in  history  is  more  melancholy  than  that 
late  and  solitary  gleam,  lighting  up  the  close  of 
a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splendidly,  and 
which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled 
and  gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the 
Bill  of  Attainder,  they  adjourned  over  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  The  fate  of  Fenwick  conse¬ 
quently  remained  during  more  than  a  fortnight 
in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape 
were  formed  ;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
place  a  strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.* 
Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so  little  as  to  send 
him  anonymous  letters,  threatening  that  he 
should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  be  dared  to  touch 
a  hair  of  the  prisoner’s  head  f  On  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh  of  January  he  passed  the  bill. 
He  at  tlie  same  time  passed  a  bill  which  au¬ 
thorised  the  grrvernment.  to  detain  Bernardi  and 
some  other  conspirators  in  custody  during  tweb  a 
months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  dee]  y 
mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London. 
The  Countess  of  Aylesbury  had  watched  with 
intense  anxiety  the  proceedings  against  Sir 
John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as  Sir  Jol.u 
in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement, 
and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Good¬ 
man’s  flight.  She  had  learned  with  dismay  that 
there  was  a  method  by  which  a  criminal  who 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  law  might 
be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at  every 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be 
given,  her  agitation  became  greater  than  her 
frame  could  support.  When  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  guns  which  announced  that  the 
King  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell 
into  fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  J 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  save  Fenwick.  Ilis  wife 
threw  herself  at  William’s  feet,  and  offered  him 
a  petition.  He  took  the  petition,  and  said,  very 
gently,  that  it  should  be  considered,  but  that 
the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that 
he  must  deliberate  with  bis  ministers  before  he 
decided. $  She  then  addressed  herself  to  the 
Lords.  She  told  them  that  her  husband  had 
not  expected  bis  doom,  that  he  had  not  had  time 
to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not, 
during  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine 
They  were  easily  induced  to  request  that  he 
might  be  respited  for  a  week.  A  respite  was 
granted  :  but,  forty-eight  hours  before  it  ex¬ 
pired,  Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  an¬ 
other  petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  wiih 
the  King  that  her  husband’s  punishment  might 
be  commuted  to  banishment.  The  House  was 
taken  by  surprise  ;  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 


*  Postman,  Dec.  29.  31,  1696. 
f  L’Hermitage,  Jan.  12  22J  ’’697 
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with  difficulty  curried  by  two  votes.*  On  the 
morrow,  the  last  day  of  Fenwick’s  life,  a  simi¬ 
lar  petition  was  presented  to  the  Commons. 
But  the  Whig  leaders  were  on  their  guard:  the 
attendance  was  full;  and  a  motion  for  reading 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hundred 
and  fifty-two  to  a  hundred  and  seven.f  In 
truth,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could, 
without  condemning  itself,  request  William  to 
spare  Fenwick’s  life.  Jurymen  who  have,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a 
culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 
recommend  him  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to 
have  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they 
were  convinced,  not  merely  that  Sir  John  had 
committed  high  treason,  but  also  that  he  could 
not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  be  suffered  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at 
once  a  proper  object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper 
object  of  the  royal  mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execu¬ 
tion  to  ik  place.  In  compliment  to  the  noble 
families  with  which  Fenwick  was  connected,  or¬ 
ders  were  given  that  the  ceremonial  should  be 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer  of  the 
realm  suffers  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on 
Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his 
kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  v^liich  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards.  Though 
the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  spec¬ 
tators  Wii,s  immense  :  but  there  was  no  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  criminal.  He  behaved  with  a 
firmness  which  had  not  been  expected  from  him. 
He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps,  and 
Lowed  courteously  to  the  persons  who  were  as¬ 
s'  mb  led  on  it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White, 
the.  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White 
prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In 
the  prayer  the  King  was  commended  to  the 
Divine  protection;  but  no  name  which  could 
give  offence  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then 
delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  Sheriffs,  took 
leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck 
on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  “  Lord  Jesus,  re¬ 
ceive  my  soul.”  His  head  was  severed  from 
his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night, 
by  torchlight,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint 
Martin's  church.  No  person  has,  since  that 
day,  suffered  death  in  England  by  Act  of  At¬ 
tainder.  | 

Meanwhilean  important  question,  about  which 
public  feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  un¬ 
der  discussion.  As  soon'astlie  Parliament  met, 
a  Bill  for  Regulating  Elections,  differing  little 
in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the  King  had 
refused  to  pass  in  the  preceding  session,  was 
brought  into  the  Houseof  Commons,  was  eager¬ 
ly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was 
pushed  through  every  stage.  On  the  report  it 
was  moved  that  five  thousand  pounds  in  per¬ 
sonal  estate  should  be  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough. 
But  this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the  third 


*  Lords’  Journals,  Jan  22,  26,  1606—7  ;  Vernon  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Jan.  26. 
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reading  a  rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a 
merchant  possessed  of  five  thousand  pounds  to 
represent  the  town  in  which  he  resided  :  but  it 
was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The 
fight  was  hard.  Cowper  distinguished  himselt 
among  the  opponents  of  the  bill  His  sarcastic 
remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking  boors,  who 
wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp 
rustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was  told, 
was  as  likely  to  serve  the  country  well  as  the 
most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was  ready,  for  a 
guinea,  to  prove  that  black  was  white.  On  the 
question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes 
were  two  hundred,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and 
sixty.  § 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily 
agreed  to  a  similar  bill ;  but  they  had  since  re¬ 
considered  the  subject  and  changed  their  opi¬ 
nion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring 
every  member  of  the  House,  of  Commons  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
year  in  land  could  have  been  strictly  enforced, 
such  a  law  would  have  been  very  advantageous 
to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  property,  but 
would  have  been  by  no  means  advantageous  to 
the  grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  small 
manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  his  family  had  resided 
during  centuries,  without  any  apprehension 
that  he  should  be  opposed  by  some  alderman  of 
London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title 
to  their  favour  was  a  pocketbook  full  of  bank 
notes.  But  a  great  nobleman,  who  had  an 
estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three  b )- 
roughs,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his 
younger  son,  his  younger  brother,  his  man  of 
business,  into  Parliament,  or  to  earn  a  garter  or 
a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat  for  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  an  Attorney  General. 
On  this  occasion  therefore  the  interest  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Norfolk  and  Somerset, 
Newcastle  and  Bedford,  Pembroke  and  Dorset, 
coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of 
the  City  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  a  year.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  the  attendance  of  lords  was  great. 
Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which 
thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  were  presented  and  read.  After  a  de¬ 
bate  of  some  hours  the  bill  was -rejected  by 
sixty  two  votes  to  thirty  seven.  ||  Only  three 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons, 
burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the 
bill  which  the  Peers  had  just  rejected  to  the 
Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would  probably 
have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under 
pretence  of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such 
a  tack  would  be  without  a  precedent  in  parlia- 
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mentary  history.  When  the  question  was  put, 
the  Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved"  that  they  were  the  majority  :  but  on  a 
division  they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  five.  The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  tL'"'-v  * 

Other  pa,  .^mentary  proceedings  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  deserve  mention.  While  the  Commons  were 
busily  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  restoring 
the  finances,  an  incident  took  place  which  seemed, 
during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
fant  liberty  of  the  press,  but  which  eventually 
proved  the  means  of  confirming  that  liberty. 
Among  the  many  newspapers  which  had  been 
established  since  the  expiration  of  the  censor¬ 
ship,  was  one  called  the  Flying  Post.  The  editor, 
John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of  a  band  of  stock- 
jobbers  in  the  City,  whose  interest  it  happened 
to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  one 
day  published  a  false  and  malicious  paragraph, 
evidently  intended  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political 
greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame. 
The  Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salis¬ 
bury.  It  was  resolved  without  a  division  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  to  prohibit  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  news  without  a  license.  Forty  eight 
hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read. 
But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool. 
There  was  scarcely  oue  of  them  whose  residence 
in  the  (ountry  had  not,  during  the  preceding 
summer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  j  •  urnals.  Meagre  as  those  journals  may 
seem  lo  a  person  who  has  the  Times  daily  on 
his  breakfast  table,  they  were  to  that  generation 
a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  gentleman,  Whig  or 
Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of  being  again  de¬ 
pendent,  during  seven  months  of  every  year,  for 
all  information  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the 
sheets,  which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected 
twice  a  week  at  every  country  seat  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  would  contain  nothing  but  what  it  suited 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public:  they 
would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Gazettes ; 
and  the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  London 
Gazette  might  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time.  A  few  voices, 
however,  were  raised  in  favour  of  a  censorship. 
“These  papers,”  it  was  said,  “frequently  con¬ 
tain  mischievous  matter.”  “Then  why  are 
they  not  prosecuted?”  was  the  answer.  “Has 
the  Attorney-General  filed  an  information  against 
any  one  of  them  ?  And  is  it  not  absurd  to  ask 
us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute,  when  the 
old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has 
never  beeu  tried?”  On  the  question  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes 
were  only  sixteen,  the  Noes  two  hundred. f 
Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be 
noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  slow,  but  steady 


progress  of  civilisation.  The  ancient  immuni¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the  capital,  of 
which  the  largest  and  the  most  infamous  was 
YYhitefriars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could 
no  longer  be  endured.  The  Templars  on  one 
side  of  Alsatia,  and  the  citizens  on  the  other, 
had  long  been  calling  on  the  government  and 
the  legislature  to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade, 
stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering  houses, 
close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft, 
with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
society.  The  best  part  of  the  population  con¬ 
sisted  of  debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffs. 
The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  oft  the  roll,  wit¬ 
nesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a 
sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  false  oath 
might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin, 
forger  of  bank  notes,  and  tawdry  women,  bloom¬ 
ing  with  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger, 
made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scissors, 
yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  .be  dreaded  than 
their  kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow 
alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling 
of  dice,  the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wine, 
and  the  noise  of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song 
never  ceased  during  the  whole  night.  1  he 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  could  bear  the 
scandal  and  the  annoyance  no  longer,  T  hey 
ordered  the  gate  leading  into  AY  hitelriars  to  be 
bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great 
force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one  of  them, 
pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  Sheriff 
who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his 
gold  chain,  which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the 
melting  pot.  The  riot  was  not  suppressed  till 
a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived.  This 
outrage  excited  general  indignation.  The  City, 
indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Sheriff, 
cried  loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it 
to  execute  any  process  in  the  dens  of  \Y  hitefriars, 
that  near  t>vo  years  elapsed  before  a  single  ring¬ 
leader  was  apprehended.  J 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind, 
smaller  indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited 
by  a  not  less  lawless  population.  An  unfortu¬ 
nate  tailor,  who  ventured  to  go  thithbr  tor  the 
purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a  debt,  was 
set  upon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians 
and  courtesans.  He  offered  to  give  a  fun  dis- 
charge  to  his  debtor  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  violated  their  franchises  ; 
and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was 
knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  leathered.  A 
rope  was  tied  round  his  waist.  He  was  dragged 
naked  up  and  down  the  streets  amidst  yells  of 
“A  bailiff!  A  bailiff!”  Finally  lie  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  kneel  down  and  to  curse  his  father  and 
mother.  Having  performed  this  ceremony  he 
was  permitted— and  the  permission  was  blamed 
by  many  of  the  Savoyards— to  limp  home  with 


*  Commons’  Journals,  Jan.  26,  1696-7 ;  Vernon  to 
Shrewsbury  and  Van  Cleverskirke  to  the  States  Geueral  of 
the  same  date.  It  is  curious  that  the  King  and  the  Lords 
Fhould  have  made  so  strenuous  a  tight  agninst  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  defence  of  one  of  the  five  points  of  the  People’s 

t  Commons’  Journals,  April  1,  3.  1097;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell’s  Diary;  LTIertnitage,  April  2  (12),  6  (16).  L  Hermi¬ 
tage  says,  "La  plupart  des  membres,  lorsqu’ils  sont  ala 


mpagne,  estant  bien  aises  d’estre  informed  pur  plus  d’un 
droit  de  ce  qui  se  passe,  et  s’imaginant  que  la  Gazette 
i  Fe  fait  sous  la  direction  d’un  des  secretaires  (1  Mat,  ne 
ntiendroit  pus  autant  de  choses  que  f»'t  celle-cy,  ne  snnt 
s  facliez  que  d’autres  les  instrument.  lhe  numbers 
the  division  I  take  from  L  it, -mange.  1  hey  are  not 
be  found  in  the  Journals.  But  the  Journals  were  not 
en  so  accurately  kept  ns  at  present. 

*•  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  June  1691.  Mav  1693 
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out  a  me;  upon  him. *  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the 
passes  cf  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe 
than  this  small  knot  of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the 
mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  a  flourishing 
and  enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  16'J7,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the 
franchises  of  these  places  passed  both  Houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Alsatians 
and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anonymous  let¬ 
ters,  containing  menaces  of  assassination,  were 
received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  supported  the  bill:  but  such 
threats  only  strengthened  the  general  conviction 
that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of 
knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight’s  grace  was 
allowed ;  and  it  was  made  known  that,  when 
that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin,  who  had  been 
the  curse  of  London  would  be  unearthed  and 
hunted  without  mercy.  There  was  a  tumultu¬ 
ous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Colonies, 
to  vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of 
the  capital ;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day, 
the  Sheriff’s  officers  ventured  to  cross  the 
boundary,  they  found  those  streets  where  a  few 
weeks  before,  the  cry  of  “A  writ!”  would  have 
drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral. f 
On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  returned 
warm  and  well  merited  thanks  to  the  Houses  for 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  which  had  rescued  the 
nation  from  commercial  and  financial  difficulties 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  Before  he  set 
out  for  the  Continent  he  conferred  some  new 
honours,  and  made  some  new  ministerial  ar¬ 
rangements.  Every  member  of  the  Whig  junto 
was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark  of 
royal  favour.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of 
which  he  was  Keeper:  he  received  it  back  again 
with  the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was 
immediately  commanded  to  affix  it  to  a  patent, 
by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Somers  of 
Evesham.  J  Russell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English  title  had  ever 
before  been  taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying 
'within  a  foreign  territory.  But  the  precedent 
then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed ;  and  the 
names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camper- 
down,  and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the  success¬ 
ors  of  great  commanders.  Russell  seems  to 
have  accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fashion, 
not  only  without  gratitude,  but  grumblingly, 
and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
What  was  a  coronet  to  him?  He  had  no  child 
to  inherit  it.  The  only  distinction  which  he 
should  have  prized  was  the  garter ;  and  the 
garter  had  been  given  to  Portland.  Of  course, 
such  things  were  for  the  Dutch  :  and  it  was 
strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though 
he  might  have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved 
the  State,  to  expect  that  his  pretensions  would 
be  considered  till  all  the  Mynheers  about  the 
palace  had  been  served. § 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Household,  obtained  the  lucrative 

*  Commons’  Journals,  Doc.  30,  1696:  Postman,  July  4 
1696.  J  ’ 

Postman,  April  22,  1696;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

^  London  Gazette,  April  213,  29,  1697. 

{  London  Gazette,  April  29,  1697;  L’Hermitaee,  April 
*3  (May  3). 

1  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29,  1697:  L’Hennitaite, 
April  23  (May  2).  I 


office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent; 
and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton,  was  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  || 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had 
been  accepted  in  October,  no  new  commission 
of  Treasury  was  issued  till  after  the  proroga¬ 
tion.  Who  should  be  First  Commissioner  was  a 
question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Mon¬ 
tague’s  faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and 
his  merits  many  more.  Dull  formalists  sneered 
at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet,  who,  no  doubt,  showed 
quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had  already  been 
raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  or 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  place  such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because 
he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office 
on  which  the  well  being  of  the  kingdom  de¬ 
pended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was,  of  all 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
grave,  experienced,  exact,  laborious ;  and  he 
had  never  made  a  verse  in  his  life.  The  King 
hesitated  during  a  considerable  time  between 
the  two  candidates:  but  time  was  all  in  Mon¬ 
tague’s  favour ;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constantly 
rising.  The  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  City  loudly  designated  him  as  pre¬ 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of 
finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew 
from  the  competition,  though  not  with  a  very 
good  grace.  He  wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the 
London  Gazette  that  the  place  of  First  Lord  had 
been  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.  Such 
a  notification  would  have  been  an  affront  to 
Montague ;  and  Montague,  flushed  with  pros¬ 
perity  and  glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up 
with  affronts.  The  dispute  was  compromised. 
Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  by 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But,  from  tenderness  to  Fox,  these  pro¬ 
motions  were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette. *[ 
Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain, 
but  not  in  ill  humour,  and  retired  loaded  with 
marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  not  without  much  murmuring 
from  various  quarters.**  To  the  Tories  Sun¬ 
derland  was  an  object  of  unmixed  detestation. 
Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  unable  to 
resist  his  insinuating  address;  and  others  were 
grateful  for  the  services  which  he  had  lately 
rendered  to  the  party.  But  the  leaders  could 
not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain  men,  who 
were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  cf 
Sunderland’s  irresistible  fascination,  and  whe 
knew  that  he  had  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
concurred  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
borne  witness  against  the  Seven  Bishops,  and 
received  the  host  from  a  Popish  priest,  could 
not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  see  him 
standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to  the 
throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  sue! 

What  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  we  learn  from 
letter  written  by  L’Hermitape  immediately  after  (io.lol- 
phin’s  resignation.  Nov.  3  (13),  1690,  "  Le  public  tnurue 
plus  la  veue  sur  le  Sieur  Montego,  qui  a  la  seconde  charge 
de  la  TrCsorerie  que  sur  aucun  autre.”  Tire  strange 
silence  ?f  the  London  Gazette  is  explained  by  a  letter  oi 
Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  dated  May  1,  1697. 

**  Lnuuon  Gazette,  April  22  (  26),  1697. 
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a  man  should  be  entrusted  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  during  the  absence  of 
the  Sovereign.  William  did  not  understand 
these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able:  he  was 
useful :  he  was  unprincipled  indeed :  but  so 
were  all  the  English  politicians  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  had  learned,  under  the  sullen  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and 
w  hich  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  been  utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  per¬ 
haps,  than  Leeds  or  Godolphin,  and  about  as 
bad  as  Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why  he  was 
to  be  hunted  from  the  herd  the  King  could  not 
imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was 
caused  by  Sunderland’s  elevation,  England  was, 
during  this  summer,  perfectly  quiet  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  temper  All  but  the  fanatical  Jacobites 
were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  by 
the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland 
and  Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely 
related  had  taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased 
to  be  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  government  had 
suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer  unchecked 
over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists 
had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to 
the  government..  The  proceedings  of  the  local 
legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  had  been  in  no 
respect  more  important  or  more  interesting  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes. 
Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  par¬ 
liamentary  history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was 
a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  which  was 
caused  by  a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor. 
There  were,  indeed,  factions,  but  factions  which 
sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions  and 
animosities.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  I 
been  carried  across  Saint  George’s  Channel,  but 
had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A 
man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would 
have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  staunch  a 
Whig  ns  Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in 
Ireland  abhorred  and  dreaded  Popery  so  much 
that  thay  were  disposed  to  consider  every  Pro- 
te.  tant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered  the 
tyranny  of  James,  the  robberies,  the  burnings, 
the  confiscations,  the  brass  money,  .the  Act  of 
Attainder,  with  bitter  resentment.  They  honour¬ 
ed  William  as  their  deliverer  and  preserver. 
Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  re¬ 
spect  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell:  for, 
whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had  beeu 
the  champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race. 
Between  the  divisions  of  England,  therefore, 
and  the  divisions  of  Ireland,  there  was  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common.  In  England  there  were 
two  parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,  con¬ 
tending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were 
two  castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one 
tr  impling  on  the  other. 

Scotland  too  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the 
last  year  had  indeed  been  scanty ;  and  there 
was  consequently  much  suffering.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by  wild  hopes, 
destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment.  A 
magnificent  daydream  of  wealth  and  empire  so 
completely  occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they 
hardly  felt  the  present  distress.  How  that 


dream  originated,  and  by  how  terrible  an  awak¬ 
ening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  hereafter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1G96  the  estates  of  Scot¬ 
land  met  at  Edinburgh.  The  attendance  was 
thin;  and  the  session  lasted  only  five  weeks.  A 
supply  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted.  Two  Acts 
for  the  securing  of  the  government  were  passed. 
One  of  thoge  Acts  required  all  persons  in  pub¬ 
lic  trust  to  sign  an  Association  similar  to  the 
Association  which  had  been  so  generally  sub¬ 
scribed  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  other 
Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
King. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this 
short  session  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the 
settling  of  Schools.  By  this  memorable  law  it 
was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  ordain¬ 
ed  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  provide 
a  commodious  sohoolhouse  and  should  pay  a 
moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  The  effect 
could  not  be  immediately  felt.  But,  before  one 
generation  had  passed  away,  it  began  to  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  common  people  of  Scotland  were 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever 
land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever 
calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or 
in  India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage 
which  he  derived  from  his  early  training  raised 
him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became 
foreman.  If  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon 
became  a  sergeant.  Scotland,  meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil  and  the  se¬ 
verity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in 
agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in 
letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civilisa¬ 
tion,  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen  equalled, 
and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen 
surpassed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  indeed  solely,  but  principally,  to  the  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education.  But  to  the  men  by 
whom  that  system  was  established  posterity 
owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they 
were  doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  instru¬ 
ments  of  enlightening  the  understandings  and 
humanising  the  hearts  of  millions.  But  their 
own  understandings  were  as  dark  and  their  own 
hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month 
in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools  was 
touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  to  carry  nu 
with  vigour  two  persecutions  worthy  of  the  tenth 
century,  a  persecution  of  witches  and  a  perse¬ 
cution  of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty 
only  of  being  old  and  miserable,  were  accused 
of  trafficking  with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Council 
was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a  Commission  for  the 
trial  of  twenty-two  of  these  poor  creatures.41 
The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburgh  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious 
books,  among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery 
ranked  Thomas  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  were  strictly  suppressed. f  But  the  de¬ 
struction  of  mere  paper  and  sheepskin  would 
not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred  required 
victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased 


*  Postman.  Jan.  26,  Mar.  7,  1,  1696-7,  April  8,  1697. 


t  Postman,  Oct.  29,  1696. 
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til'  they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  sucli  as  has 
never  since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aiken- 
head.  whose  habits  were  studious  and  whose 
morals  were  irreproachable,  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of  the  ordinary 
arguments  against  the  Bible.  He  fancied  that 
he  had  fghted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had 
been  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and, 
with  the  conceit  from  which  half  educated  lads 
of  quick  parts  are  seldom  free,  proclaimed  his 
discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  companions. 
Trinity  in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  con¬ 
tradiction  as  a  square  circle.  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was 
an  allegorical  book  about  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic  in  Egypt. 
Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  himself  have 
been  ashamed  long  before  he  was  five  and 
twenty,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  that  James 
Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so 
often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an 
account  of  his  apostasies  He  was  now  a  Whig 
for  the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth  time.  Aiken- 
head  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  punished  with  imprisonment  till  he 
should  retract  his  errors  and  do  penance  before 
the  congregation  of  his  parish  ;  and  every  man 
of  sense  and  humanity  would  have  thought  this 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  prate  of  a  for¬ 
ward  boy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  he  was 
base,  called  for  blood.  There  was  among  the 
Scottish  statutes  one  which  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  revile  or  curse  the  Supreme  Being  or 
any  person  of  the  Trinity.  Nothing  that  Aiken- 
head  had  said  could,  without  the  most  violent 
straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this 
statute.  But  the  Lord  Advocate  exerted  all  his 
subtlety.  The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no 
counsel.  He  was  altogether  unable  to  do  justice 
to  his  own  cause.  He  was  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears 
abjured  his  errors  and  begged  piteously  for 
mercy.  Some  of  those  who  saw  him  in  his 
dungeon  believed  that  his  recantation  was  sin¬ 
cere;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pretenders  to  phi¬ 
losophy  who  imagine  that  they  have  completely 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  religion  of 
their  childhood,  the  near  prospett  of  death  may 
have  produced  an  outire  change  of  sentiment. 
He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  life 
could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a 
short  respite  to  make  his  peace  witli  the  God 
whom  he  had  offended.  Some  of  the  Council¬ 
lors  were  for  granting  this  small  indulgence. 
Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted 
unless  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  inter¬ 
cede.  The  two  parties  were  evenly  balanced ; 
and  the  question  was  decided  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and 
never  mentioned  with  honour.  He  was  that  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  whose  disputatious  and  factious 
temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of 
Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoyance 
to  the  government  of  William.  In  the  Club 
which  had  braved  the  King  and  domineered  over 


the  Parliament  there  had  been  no  more  noisy 
republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonderful  conversion.  Sir  Patrick  was 
now  Lord  Polwartli :  he  bad  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Scotland :  he  presided  in  the 
Privy  Council;  and  thus  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do  the  worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh  would  act.  That  divines  should  ).e  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  a  penitent  who  asks,  not  for 
pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to  receive 
their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaver,  for  the 
mercy  which  cannot  be  extended  t  i  him  on 
earth,  seems  almost  incredible.  Ye'  so  it  was. 
The  ministers  demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy’s 
death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should 
be  liis  eternal  death.  Even  from  their  pulpits 
they  cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  their  real  reason  for  refusing  him  a 
respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  apprehension 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  case  might  be  re¬ 
ported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King,  who, 
while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared 
from  the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  perse¬ 
cutor,  might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the 
sentence  should  not  be  executed.  Aikenhead 
was  hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  lie 
professed  deep  repentance,  and  suffered  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edinburgh, 
though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his 
youth,  by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste 
with  which  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  world.  It 
seems  that  there  was  some  apprehension  of  a 
rescue:  for  a  strong  body7  of  fusileers  was  under 
arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy’s  murderers  crowded  round 
him  at  the  gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling 
in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  with  prayers 
more  blasphemous  than  anything  that  lie  had 
ever  uttered.  Wodrow  lias  told  no  blacker  story 
of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not, 
during  ten  years,  been  so  free  -from  internal 
troubles  as  when  William,  at  the  close  of  April 
1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The  war  in  the 
Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less 
languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French 
generals  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  .fie 
small  town  of  Aeth.  They  then  meditated  a 
far  more  important  conquest.  They  made  a 
sudden  push  for  Brussels,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  their  design  but  for  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  William.  He  was  encamped  on  ground 
which  lies  within  sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo, 
when  he  received,  late  in  the  evening,  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  was 
in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  mo¬ 
tion,  marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed 
the  field  destined  to  acquire,  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible  reuown.  and 
threaded  the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soig- 
nies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  spot 
from  which  Brussels  had  been  bomharded  two 
years  before,  and  would,  if  he  had  been  only 
three  hours  later,  have  been  bombarded  again. 
Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  entrenchments 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack  TJiis 
was  the  most  important  military  event  which, 
during  that  summer,  took  place  in  the  Low 
Countries  In  both  camps  there  was  an  un- 


*  Howell's  State  Trials;  Posttnan,  Jan.  9  (19),  1690-7. 
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willingness  to  run  any  great  risk  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  pacification. 

Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first 
time  during  his  long  reign,  spontaneously  offered 
equitable  and  honourable  conditions  to  his  foes. 
He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relinquish 
the  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  own  Duke, 
to  give  back  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  to  give  back 
Strasburg  to  the  Empire  and  to  acknowledge 
the  existing  government  of  England.*  Those 
who  remembered  the  great  woes  which  his 
faithless  and  merciless  ambition  had  brought 
on  Europe  might  well  suspect  this  unwonted 
moderation  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments 
of  justice  or  humanity.  Buf,  whatever  might 
be  his  motive  for  proposing  such  terms,  it  was 
plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little 
hope  indeed  of  wringing  from  him  by  war  con¬ 
cessions  larger  than  those  which  he  now  ten¬ 
dered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  san¬ 
guine  of  his  enemies  could  hardly  expect  a  long 
series  of  campaigns  as  successful  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1695.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  cam¬ 
paigns,  as  successful  as  that  of  1G95,  the  allies 
■would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now 
professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  William, 
who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his  voice 
as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in 
former  years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  war ;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  public 
opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But, 
unhappily,  just  at  the  time  when  the  two 
powers  which  alone,  among  the  members  of  the 
coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  in  the 
long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the 
near  prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  govern¬ 
ments  which  had  never  furnished  their  full  con¬ 
tingents,  which  had  never  been  ready  in  time, 
which  had  been  constantly  sending  excuses  in 
return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties 
such  as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of 
Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit,  wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  no¬ 
thing  to  the  common  cause  but  rodomontades. 
She  had  made  no  vigorous  effort  to  defend  her 
own  territories  against  invasion.  She  would 
have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have 
lost  Catalonia  but  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.  The  Milanese  she  had  saved,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  English  and  Dutch  governments, 
an  ignominous  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had 
not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She 
had  not  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  and  ill 
disciplined,  ragged  and  famished.  Yet  repeat¬ 
edly,  within  the  last  two  years,  site  had  treated 
both  William  and  the  States  General  with  an 
impertinence  which  showed  that  she  was  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.  She 
now  became  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis 
concessions  which  the  events  of  the  war  gave 
her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it 

*  See  the  Protocol  of  February  10,  1697  in  the  Actes  et 
M6 moires  des  N6iociationfi  de  lu  Pnix  de  Kyswick,  1707. 

|  William  to  Heinsius,  Dee.  11  (21),  1696.  There  are 
pimilar  expressions  in  other  letters  written  by  the  King 
about  the  same  time. 

|  See  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  dated  Sept, 
lb,  1696,  and  March  14,  1697.  See  also  the  protocol  drawn 


hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treat¬ 
ing  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish 
their  blood  and  treasure  for  her  during  eight 
years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed 
merely  to  arrogance  and  folly.  But  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  the  Emperor  to  consent  even  to  the 
fairest  terms  of  accommodation  was  the  effect  of 
selfish  ambition.  The  Catholic  King  was  cnild- 
less :  he  was  sickly :  his  life  was  not  worth 
three  years’  purchase;  and  when  he  died,  his 
dominions  would  be  left-  to  be  struggled  for  by 
a  crowd  of  competitors.  Both  the  House  of 
Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  claims 
to  that  immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  the 
important  day,  come  when  it  might,  should  find 
a  great  European  coalition  in  arms  agaVist  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  object  of  the  Emperor 
therefore  was  that  the  war  should  continue  to 
be  carried,  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried 
on.  at  a  light  charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge 
to  England  and  Holland,  not  till  just  conditions 
of  peace  could  be  obtained,  but  simply  till  the 
King  of  Spain  should  die.  “  The  ministers  of 
the  Emperor,”  William  wrote  to  Heinsius, 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is 
intolerable  that  a  government  which  is  doing 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  make  the  negotia¬ 
tions  fail,  should  contribute  nothing  to  the  com¬ 
mon  defence.”! 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  work  of  pacification  should  have  made  little 
progress.  International  .law,  like  other  law, 
has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle  pleadings,  its  tech¬ 
nical  forms,  ■©hich  may  too  easily  be  so  employed 
as  to  make  its  substance  inefficient.  Those  liti¬ 
gants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation 
to  come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in 
interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispute 
about  the  place  where  the  conferences  should  be 
held.  The  Emperor  proposed  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
The  French  objected,  and  proposed  the  Hague. 
Then  the  Emperor  objected  in  bis  turn.  At 
last  it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Allied  Powers  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and 
that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  should  take 
up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at  Delft. J  To 
Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  ot 
distinguished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung 
from  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  robe; 
Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient,  and  laborious  diplo¬ 
matist;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he  was 
named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much 
better  informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues 
touching  all  the  points  which  were  likely  to  be 
debated  $  At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  re¬ 
presented  England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  Secretary.  At  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Legation  was  Count  Kaunitz :  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  Legation  was  Don  Francisco 
Bernardo  deQuiros:  the  ministers  of  inferior 
rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. || 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a 
village  named  Ryswick;  and  near  it  then  stood, 
in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded  by 

up  at  the  Hague,  March  IS  (28).  1W.  These  documents 
will  tie  found  in  tlie  Antes  et  Mlmuircg  des  _\6gociaUon?  de 
la  l*nix  de  Kyswick,  1707. 

I  Characters  (>f  all  the  three  French  ministers  are  given 
by  Saint  Simon. 

II  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^goeialions  de  la  Pnix  de  Ry»- 
wick. 
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straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal  woods, 
flower  beds  and  melon  beds,  a  seat  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to 
have  been  built  expressly  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were  to 
mee:  t  .ere.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall 
pain  ed  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand 
and  on  tne  left  were  wings  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  each  other.  Each  wing  was 
accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate 
an  l  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  was  assigned 
to  the  Allies,  the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall 
in  the  centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some  prelimi- 
na  -y  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  adjusted;  and  at  length,  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended 
by  harbingers,  footmen  and  pages,  approached 
tne  mansion  by  diffeient  roads.  The  Swedish 
Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  side 
ailey  on  the  right.  The  procession  from  Delft 
came  up  the  side  alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first 
meeting,  the  full  powers  of  the  representatives 
of  the  belligerent  governments  were  delivered 
to  the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting,  forty 
eight  hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the 
ceremony  of  exchanging  these  full  powers. 
Then  several  meetings  were  spent  in  settling 
how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses,  how 
many  lacqueys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister 
should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick ;  whether 
the  serving  men  should  carry  canes ;  whether 
they  should  wear  swords  ;  whether  they  should 
have  pistols  in  their  holsters  ;  who  should  take 
the  upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose 
carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streets. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have 
to  meditate,  not  only  between  the  coalition  and 
the  French,  but  also  between  the  different 
members  of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Am¬ 
bassadors  claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  would 
not  admit  this  pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust 
himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Ambassadors  refused  to  call  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by 
the  title  of  Excellency.  “  If  I  am  not  called 
Excellency,”  said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  my  master  will  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Hungary.”  The  Imperial  Ambas¬ 
sadors  insisted  oil  having  a  room  to  themselves 
in  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  place 
assigned  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the 
other  Ministers  of  the  Confederacy  pronounced 
this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a  whole 
sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  allies  who  were  so 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  easy  in  their  inter- 
tourse  with  the  common  enemy.  The  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch  each 
other’s  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which 
ne  served  to  advance  towards  the  other  faster 
than  the  other  advanced  towards  him.  If 
therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he  had 
inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  he 
Went  back  to  the  door,  and  the  stately  minuet 
began  again.  The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up 


*  An  engraving  and  ground  plan  of  the  mansion  will  be 
found  iu  the  Actes  et  Memuires. 

+  Whoever  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  idle 


a  paper  in  their  own  language.  The  German 
statesmen  protested  against  this  innovation, 
this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dependent  nations,  and  would  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  paper  till  it  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  good  French  into  had  Latin.  In  the 
middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every  body  at 
the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  :  but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that 
any  of  the  assembled  envoys  should  appear  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till  Lilienroth  had 
made  a  formal  announcement :  it  was  not  less 
contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should 
make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages 
and  his  household  had  been  put  into  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  his  coach- 
makers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task. 
At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to 
Ryswick  in  a  carriage  lined  with  black  and  at¬ 
tended  by  servants  in  black  liveries,  and  there, 
in  full  congress,  piroclaimed  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King 
Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  Ambassadors 
then  condoled  with  him  on  the  sad  and  unex¬ 
pected  news,  and  went  home  to  put  off  their 
embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves,  in  the 
garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week 
after  week  passed  away.  No  real  progress  was 
made.  Lilienroth  had  no  wish  to  accelerate 
matters.  While  the  congress  lasted,  his  position 
was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  would  willingly 
have  gone  on  mediating  for  ever  ;  and  he  could 
not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  on  his 
right  and  on  his  left  went  on  wrangling,  f 

In  June,  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow 
faint.  Men  remembered  that  the  last  war  had 
continued  to  rage,  year  after  year,  while  a  con¬ 
gress  was  sitting  at  Nirneguen.  The  mediators 
had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed 
till  February,  1679.  Yet  the  negotiation  of 
Nirneguen  had  not  proceeded  morS  slowly  than 
the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but 
too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would 
find  great  armies  still  confronting  each  other 
on  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  industrious  po¬ 
pulations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fer¬ 
tile  provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean  still 
made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up 
protocols,  and  wrangling  about  the  place  where 
this  minister  should  sit,  and  the  title  by  which 
that  minister  should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring 
this  mummery  to  a  speedy  close.  He  would 
have  either  peace  or  war.  Either  was,  in  his 
view,  better  than  this  intermediate  state  which 
united  the  disadvantages  of  both.  While  the 
negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be  no  di¬ 
minution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed  cn  his 
people ;  and  yet  he  could  expect  no  energetic 
action  from  his  allies.  If  France  was  really 
disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms, 
that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of 
the  selfish  cunning  of  the  Emperor.  If  France 
was  insincere,  the  sooner  the  truth  was  known, 


controversies  and  mummeries  in  which  the  Congress 
wasted  its  time,  may  consult  the  Actes  et  M6moires. 
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the  sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting  at  Rys- 
wick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland — for  on  them  every  thing 
depended — were  told  that  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  great  exertions  and  sacrifices, 
the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Yilliers,  though  they  had 
now  the  help  of  a  veteran  diplomatist  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Williamson,  could  do  little  or  nothing  to 
accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
For,  though  France  had  promised  that,  when- 
evei  peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recog¬ 
nise  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  ot  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not  yet  recognised 
him.  His  ministers  had,  therefore,  had  no 
direct  intercourse  with  Harlay,  Crecy,  and 
Cailleres.  William,  with  the  judgment  and 
decision  of  a  true  statesman,  determined  to 
open  a  communication  with  Lewis  through  one 
of  the  French  Marshals  who  commanded  in 
the  Netherlands.  Of  those  Marshals,  Villeroy 
was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was 
weak,  rash,  haughty,  irritable.  Such  a  nego¬ 
tiator  was  far  more  likely  to  embroil  matters 
-than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper;  and 
fortunately  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which 
he  had  passed  at  Huy  after  the  fall  of  Namur, 
been  under  the  care  of  Portland,  by  whom  he 
had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness.  A  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They 
were  both  brave  soldiers,  honourable  gentle¬ 
men,  trusty  servants.  William  justly  thought 
that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an 
understanding  than  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  even 
with  the  aid  of  Lilienroth.  Portland,  indeed, 
ha  1  all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  excellent 
diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were  pre¬ 
judiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner:  his  earl¬ 
dom,  his  garter,  his  lucrative  places,  his  ra¬ 
pidly  growing  wealth,  excited  envy:  his  dialect 
was  not  understood:  his  manners  were  not 
those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were,  there¬ 
fore,  greatly  underrated ;  and  it  was  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  call  him  a  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry 
messages.  But,  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a 
very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  man,  who,  in  the  drawingrooms 
and  coffeehouses  of  London,  was  described  as 
an  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan  Mogan — such  was 
the  phrase  of  that  time — was  considered  at 
Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished  courtier 
and  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.*  His 
chief  recommendation,  however,  was  his  in¬ 
corruptible  integrity.  It  was  certain  that  the 
interests  which  were  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and 
that  every  report  which  he  made  to  his  mas¬ 
ter  would  be  literally  exact. 

Tov  ards  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to 


Boufflers  a  friendly  message,  beffging  f  r  an 
interview  of  half  an  hour.  Boufflers  instantly 
sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  received  an 
answer  in  the  shortest  time  m  wtu'ii  ii  was 
possible  for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles 
and  back  again.  Lewis  directed  the  Marshal 
to  comply  with  Portland’s  request,  to  s ay  as 
little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible. f 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to 
the  Old  Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hal,  a  town  which  lies  about 
ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to  Mons. 
After  the 'first  civilities  had  been  exchanged, 
Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted :  their  at¬ 
tendants  retired;  and  the  two  negotiators  were 
left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here  they  walked 
up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and,  in  that 
time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  pleni 
potentiaries  at  Ryswick  were  able  to  despatch 
in  as  many  months. % 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had 
entertained  a  suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but 
altogether  erroneous,  that  William  was  bent 
on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented 
to  treat  merely  because  he  c*uld  not  venture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both 
of  England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished 
the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  and  that  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick 
were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations. 
That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  Compli¬ 
ments,  cold,  austere  and  full  of  dignity,  yet 
respectful,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kept  Europe  in  constant 
agitation.  The  negotiation  between  Boufflers 
and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessity 
of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit. 
Their  first  five  conferences  were  held  in  the 
open  air;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  re¬ 
tired  into  a  small  house  in  which  Portland  had 
ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  be 
placed ;  and  here  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been 
in  issue  were  four.  William  had  at  first  de¬ 
manded  two  concessions  from  Lewis ;  and 
Lewis  had  demanded  two  concessions  from 
William. 

William’s  first  demand  was  that  France 
should  bind  herself  to  give  no  help  or  counte¬ 
nance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  James’s 
adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  ol 
things  in  England. 

William’s  second  demand  was  that  James 
should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a 
place  so  dangerously  near  to  England  as  Saint 
Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by 


*  Saint  Simon  was  certainty  ns  good  a  judge  of  men  as 
anv  of  those  English  grumblers  who  called  Portland  a 
dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too  had  every  opportunity 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment;  for  he  saw  Portland  in  a 
situation  full  of  difficulties ;  and  Saint  Simon  says,  in  one 
nlace  “  Renting,  discret.,  secret,  poll  aux  autres,  fiddle  it 
eon  mattre,  adroit  en  affaires,  le  servit  tree  utilement;”  in 
another,  Portland  parut  area  un  Mat  personnel,  une 
politesse,  un  air  de  monde  et  de  cour,  une  galantorie  et  des 
graces  qui  surprirent :  avec  cela,  beaucoup  de  dignite, 
Btame  de  hauteur,  mais  avec  diseeruement  et  unjugemeut 


•ompt  sans  rien  de  hasard6.”  Boufflers  too  extols  Port- 
nd’s  good  breeding  and  tact.  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  -July  9, 
197.  This  letter  is  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign 
Mce.  A  translation  will  he  found  in  the  valuable  collec- 
m  published  by  M.  Grimblot. 

t  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  dune  21  (July  1).  169i  ;  Lewis  to 
cl nlv  *21 :  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  .1  une  25 


j  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  June  28  (July  8),  June  29  (July  9)t 
1697. 
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the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  assist  or 
countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England  ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honour 
that  the  name  of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should 
appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he 
could  not  refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  king  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  that  he  could  not  promise  even  to 
indicate  a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint 
Germains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his 
own  thoughts,  though  doubtless  saying  no¬ 
thing  but  what  he  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to 
life  master’s  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter 
would  probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avig¬ 
non  as  a  place  where  the  banished  family 
might  reside  without  giving  any  umbrage  to 
the  English  government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first, 
that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
the  Jacobites  ;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Mo¬ 
dena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  He  should 
always  be  ready,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  par¬ 
don  the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his 
government ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  make 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he 
would  willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  would  not  be  expended  in  machi¬ 
nations  against  his  throne  and  his  person,  in 
supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  esta¬ 
blishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying 
norses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like 
that  of  Turnham  Green.  Boufflers  had  men¬ 
tioned  Avignon.  If  James  and  his  Queen 
would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were 


*  SIv  account  of  this  negotiation  i  have  taken  chiefly 
from  the  despatches  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  those  despatches  have  been  published  by  M. 
Grimblot.  See  also  Burnet,  ii  200.  201.. 

It  lias  been  frequently  asserted  that  William  promised  to 
pay  Mary  of  Modena  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Who¬ 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  Protocol  ofSe.pt.  10  (20). 
1697,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  will  sec  that 
rn.y  account  is  correct.  Prior  evidently  understood  the 
protocol  as  X  understand  it.  For  he  savs.  in  a  letter  to 
Lexington  of  Sept.  17,  1697,  “  No  2  is  the  thing  to  which 
tlie  Ivfng  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie’s  settlements.  It  is 
fairly  giving  liar  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator 
is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his 
protocol ;  and  so  I  think  we  shall  come  off  A  bon  march6 
upon  that  article.” 

It  was  rumoured  at  the  time  (see  Boyer’s  History  of 
King  William  Iii.  1703)  that  Portland  and  Boufflers  had 
agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that, 
after  the  death  of  V\  illiam.  the  Prinee  of  Wales  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  English  throne.  This  fable  lias  often  been  re¬ 
peated,  but  was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense,  and  can 
hardly,  since  the.  publication  of  tbe  letters  which  passed 
between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit  even  with  the 
weakest.  Dalrymph;  and  other  writers  imagined  that  they 
had  found  in  the  Life  of  James  iii.  571.  575).  proof  that  the 
story  of  the  secret  article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which 
they  relied  was  certainly  not  written  by  James',  nor  under 
his  direction ;  aud  the  authority  of  those  portions  of  the 
Life  which  were  not  written  by  him,  or  under  his  direction, 
is  hnt  small  Moreover,  when  we  examine  this  passage, 
we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of 
the  secret  article,  but  directly  contradicts  lhat  story.  The 
compiler  of  the  Life  tells  ns  that,  after  James  had  declared 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the  English 
throne  for  his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights, 
tinthiug  more  was  said  ou  the  subject  Now  it  is  quite 


settled.  After  much  discussion  an  article  was 
framed  by  which  Lewis  pledged  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  Hot  favour,  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  ex¬ 
isting  government  of  England.  William,  in 
return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance 
any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France. 
This  promise  Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  affront.  His 
throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure,  his  title 
undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no 
nonjurors,  no  conspirators;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  enter 
into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as 
a  dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution  might  natu¬ 
rally  apprehend.  On  this  point,  however,  he 
gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cove¬ 
nants  should  be  strictly  reciprocal.  William 
ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  James’s 
adherents.  It  was  determined  that  nothing 
should  he  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the 
place  where  the  banished  King  of  England 
should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure  of  his 
Queen.  But  William  authorised  his  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary 
of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  it  should  appear  that  she  was  by  law  en¬ 
titled  to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled 
to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But 
it  was  well  understood  that  she  would-  receive, 
without  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could 
have  any  pretence  for  asking  as  soon  as  she 
and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Provence  oi 
to  Italy.* 

Before  the  end  of  July  everything  was  set¬ 
tled,  as  far  as  France  and  England  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  to  the 
ministers  assembled  at  Ryswick  that  Boufflers 
and  Portland  had  repeatedly  niet  "in  Brabant, 
and  that  they  were  negotiating,  in  a  most 


certain  that  James,  in  his  Memorial  published  in  March 
1697,  a  Memorial  which  will  le  found  both  in  the  Life  (ii. 
566),  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  declared  to 
all  Europe  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  so  low  aud  degene¬ 
rate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince,  of  Orange  to  reign 
on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed.  Tt 
follows,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  have  been  said  on  this 
subject  after  March  1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have 
been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  conferences  between  Bouf¬ 
flers  and  Portland,  which  did  not  begin  till  late  in  June. 

Wa*  there  then  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  story? 
I  believe  that  there  was  a  foundation  :  and  I  have  already 
related  the  facts  on  which  this  superstructure  <f  fiction 
has  been  reared.  Tt  is  quite  certain  that  Lewis,  in  1693, 
intimated  to  the  allies,  through  the  government  of  Swe¬ 
den,  his  hope  that  some  expedient  might  be  devised  which 
would  reconcile  the  Princes  who  laid  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  The  expedient  at  which  he  hinted  was.  no  doubt, 
that,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  William  and 
Mary.  It  is  possible  that,  as  »he  compiler  of  the  Life  oi 
James  says,  William  may  have  “show’d  no  great  averse- 
ness”  to  this  arrangement.  lie  had  no  reason,  public  or 
private,  for  preferring  his  sifter  in  law  to  his  brother  in 
law,  if  his  brother  in  law  were  bred  a  Protestant.  But 
W  illiam  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  have  con¬ 
sented  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a 
matter  of  stipulation  with  France  What  he  would  or 
would  not  have  done,  however,  we  cannot  with  certainty 
pronounce.  For  James  proved  impracticable.  Lewis  con¬ 
sequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  effecting  a  compromise, 
ami  promised,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognise  William  as 
King  of  England  “  without  any  difficulty,  restriction,  con¬ 
dition,  or  reserve”  It  seem*  certain  that,  after  this  pro¬ 
mise,  which  was  made  in  December  1696,  the  I’rinoe  oi 
Wales  was  not  again  mentioned  in  the  negotiations. 
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irre”ular  and  indecorous  manner,  without  cre¬ 
dentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes,  or  protocols, 
without  counting  each  other’s  steps,  and  with¬ 
out  calling  each  other  Excellency.  So  barba¬ 
rously  ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  ot 
the  noble  science,  of  diplomacy  that  they  had 
very  nearly  accomplished  the  work  of  restoring 
peace 'to  Christendom  while  walking  up  and 
down  an  alley  under  some  apple  trees.  The 
Engli>  li  and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  William’s 
prudence  and  decision.  He  had  cut.  the  knot 
which  the  Congress  had  only  twisted  and  tan¬ 
gled.  He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the 
forma  ists  and  pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague 
would  not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  ill  pleased.  “  It 
is  curious,”  said  Ilarlay,  a  man  of  wit  and 
sense,  “  that,  while  the  Ambassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace.”* 
But  Spain  preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant 
listlessness  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
forgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had,  a 
few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu¬ 
trality  for  Italy  without  consulting  William, 
seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that 
William  should  presume  to  negotiate  without 
consulting  their  master.  It  became  daily  more 
evident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on 
prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the 
French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable  terms  of  peace,  but  added  that,  if 
those  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the  twenty- 
first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  ofier.  f 
William  in  vain  exhorted  his  allies  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  The  senseless  pride  of  one  branch  of 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  <>f 
the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed  ;  the 
treaty  had  not  been  signed  :  France  was  at 
liberty  to  raise  her  demands  ;  and  she  did  so. 
For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great 
blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  World.  A  French 
army,  commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken 
Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out 
of  Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied  fleets,  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  witli  trea¬ 
sure,  i  The  Spanish  government  passed  at 
once  from  haughty  apathy  to  ab  ject  terror,  a  nd 
was  ready  to  accept  any  conditions  which  the 
conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  pjeni- 
potentiaries  announced  to  the  Congress  that 
their  master  was  determined  to  keep  Strasburg, 
and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had 
offered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at 
liberty  to  insist  on  further  modifications. 
Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been  more 
severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by  the  per¬ 
verseness  of  his  allies :  he  was  provoked  by 
the  imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It  m  s 
not  without  a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  wliat 
France  now  proposed.  But  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons 

*  Prior  MS.:  Will irimson  to  Lexington.  July  20  (30), 
1607  ;  WilliimiKU  to  Shrewsbury.  July  23  'Aug.  2) 

+  The  note  of  the  French  minister-.  dated  July  10  (20), 

1097.  will  be  found  in  the  Actes  et  M^moires 

+  Mopthly  Mercuries  fur  August  end  September,  1097. 


and  on  the  States  General  to  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  France  a  sin¬ 
gle  fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which  nei¬ 
ther  England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate 
interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to 
the  Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He 
determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and 
directed  his  Ambassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign 
on  the  prescribed  day.  The  Ambassadors  of 
Spain  and  Holland  received  similar  instruc¬ 
tions.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor, 
though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would 
soon  follow  the  example  of  his  confederates. 
That  he  might  have  time  to  make  up  his  mind, 
it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the 
first  of  November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mil’ll!  and 
pity  of  all  Europe  by  his  lamentations  and 
menaces.  He  had  in  vain  insisted  on  his  right 
to  send,  as  the  only  true  King  of  England,  a 
minister  to  the  Congress.?  He  had  in  vain 
addressed  to  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
the  Confederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  ad¬ 
jured  them  to  join  with  France  in  a  crusade 
against  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that 
impious  Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  true  Church  from  the  throne.  || 
When  he  found  that  this  appeal  was  disre¬ 
garded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing 
government  of  England  should  he  a  party.  lie 
pronounced  all  the  engagements  into  which  his 
kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Revolution 
null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should 
not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  him¬ 
self  hound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He 
admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those  en¬ 
gagements,  bring  great  calamities  both  on  his 
own  dominions  and  on  all  Christendom.  But 
for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  he  should 
not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  God 
or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest 
of  the  Stuarts,  should  have  thought  that  the 
first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights  ;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their 
blood  and  lavish  their  wealth,  year  after  year, 
in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
he  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account 
when  compared  with  the  interests  of  one  man. 11 

In  spite  of  the  protests  the  day  of  peace 
drew  nigh.  On  the  tenth  of  September  the 
Ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Ryswick.  rJ  hree 
treaties  were  to  be  signed:  and  there  was  a 
long  dispute  on  the  momentous  question  \\  hich 
should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the 
morning  before.it  was  settled  that  the  tie<tM 
between  France  and  the  States  General  should 
have  precedence;  and  the  day  was  breaking 
before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed. 
Then  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  hows, 


3  Lift*  of  James,  ii.  5C5.  ,  ,  „  .  .  „ 
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eongratul  ated  each  other  on  having  had  the 
honour  of  contributing  to  so  great  a  work.* 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hast¬ 
ened  on  board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after 
weathering  an  equinoctial  gale,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk.f 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excite¬ 
ment  in  London  than  during  the  month  which 
preceded  his  arrival.  When  the  west  wind 
kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  became  intense.  Every  morning 
hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear 
that  the  treaty  was  signed ;  and  every  mail 
which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good  news 
caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecon- 
tents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would 
be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of 
them  had  seen  a  person  just  arrived  from 
Saint  Germains :  another  had  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Her  Majesty ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis 
would  never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Many 
of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under  so 
strong  a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opin¬ 
ion  by  large  wagers.  When  the  intelligence 
of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason 
taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  nonjuring 
priests  laughing,  talking  loud,  and  shaking 
each  other  by  the  hand.! 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  some  speculators  in  the  City  re¬ 
ceived,  by  a  private  channel,  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make  a 
profitable  use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  ob¬ 
tain  Bank  stock,  and  the  high  prices  which 
they  offered,  excited  suspicion  ;  and  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  some¬ 
thing  important  would  be  announced.  On  the 
next  day  Prior,  with  the  treaty,  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  Lords  .Justices  at  Whitehall. 
Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Abbey, 
another  on  Saint  Martin’s  Church.  The  Tower 
guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the 
spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea 
made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared ; 
but  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in 
large  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time,  cried 
about  the  streets.  The  price  of  Bank  stock 
rose  fast  from  eighty-four  to  ninety-seven.  In 
a  few  hours  triumphal  arches  began  to  rise  in 
some  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blazing  in 
others.  The  Dutch  ambassador  informed  the 
States  General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his 
joy  by  a  bonfire  worthy  of  the  commonwealth 
which  he  represented  ;  and  he  kept  his  word  ; 

*  Autes  «t  MAinoires  ties  Negotiations  de  la  Paix  de  Rys- 
wick;  Williamson  to  Lexington,  Sept.  14  (24),  1697  ;  Prior 
MS. 

+  Prior  MS. 

t  L' Hermitage,  July  20  (30),  July  27  (Ang.  6),  Aug.  24 
(Sept.  3),  Aug.  27  (Sept.  6),  Aug.  31  (Sept.  10),  1697  ;  Post¬ 
man.  Aug.  31. 

J  Van  Cleversklrke  to  the  States  General,  Sept.  14  (24), 
1697;  L’Hermitage,  Sept.  14  (24);  Postscript  to  the  Post¬ 
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(29),  Postman  of  Sept.  18  (28). 
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peared  a  pasquinade  entitled,  A  Satyr  upon  the  French 
King,  written  after  the  Peace  was  concluded  at  Keswick, 


for  no  such  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  hundred  anil  forty  barrels  of  pitch 
roared  and  blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint 
James’s  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame  which 
made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  at 
noonday.il 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great. 
Some  of  those  who  had  betted  deep  on  the 
constancy  of  Lewis  took  flight.  One  unfortu¬ 
nate  zealot  of  the  divine  right  drowned  him¬ 
self.  But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart. 
The  treaty  had  been  signed ;  but  it  surely 
would  never  be  ratilied.  In  a  short  time  the 
ratification  came  :  the  peace  was  solemnly  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  heralds  ;  and  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  nonjurors  began  to  despair.  Some  di¬ 
vines,  who  had  during  eight  years  continued 
true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  Wil¬ 
liam.  They  were  probably  men  who  held, 
with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  government,' 
though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians,  hut  who  had 
thought  that  the  government  of  William 
could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not  only  refused 
to  recognise  him,  but  strenuously  supported 
his  competitor.!|  The  fiercer  and  more  deter¬ 
mined  adherents  of  the  banished  family  were 
furious  against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  he 
had  betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to 
talk  about  the  misery  of  his  people.  It  was 
idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every  source 
of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  his  kingdom  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in 
rags,  and  were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of 
the  coarsest  and  blackest  bread.  His  first 
duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked 
against  him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  ab¬ 
surdly,  and  almost  as  scurrilously,  as  they 
had  long  talked  and  written  against  William. 
One  of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the 
Lords  Justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  held  to  bail.^f 

But  the  rage  and  mortification  were  confined 
to  a  very  small  minority.  Never,  since  the 
year  of  the  Restoration,  had  there  been  such 
signs  of  public  gladness.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the 
general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  ban¬ 
quets,  pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating 
of  drums,  blowing  of  trumpets,  breaking  up  of 
hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the 
churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  proces¬ 
sions  of  girls,  clad  all  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  laurels,  carried  banners  inscribed  with 
“  God  bless  King  William.”  At  every  county 
town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentle- 

anno  1697,  by  a  Non-Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  bedrop’d 
out  of  his  Pocket  at  Sam’s  Coffee  House.  1  quote  a  few  of 
the  most  decent  couplets. 

“  Lord  1  with  what  monstrous  lies  and  senseless  shams 
Have  we  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam’s! 

Who  could  have  e’er  believed,  unless  in  spite, 

Lewis  le  Grand  would  turn  rank  Williaraite? 

Thou  that  hast  look’d  so  fierce  and  talk'd  so  big, 

In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig! 

Of  Kings  distress’d  thou  art  a  fine  securer. 

Thou  mak’st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  nonjuror. 

Were  Job  alive,  and  banter’d  by  such  shufflers. 

He'd  outrail  Oates,  and  curse  both  thee  and  Boufflers. 
For  thee  I’ve  lost,  if  I  nan  rightly  scan  'em, 

Two  livings,  worth  full  eightscore  pounds  per  annum* 
Bonce  et  lepalis  Anglice  Mondoe. 

But  now  I’m  clearly  routed  by  the  treaty  ” 
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men.  from  a  circle  of  many  miles,  escorted  the 
mayor  to  the  market  cross.  Nor  was  one  holi¬ 
day  enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much  joy. 
On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  the  King’s  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  bellring¬ 
ing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illuminations  were 
renewed  both  in  London  and  all  over  the 
country.'* *'  On  the  day  on  which  he  returned 
to  his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was 
bpened,  in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that 
immense  mart.  For  that  day  the  chief  streets 
had,  mile  after  mile,  been  covered  with  gravel: 
all  the  Companies  had  provided  new  banners  ; 
all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fire¬ 
works.  Great  multitudes  of  people  from  all  the 
neighbouring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the 
show.  Never  had  the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal 
or  more  j  oyous  mood.  The  evil  days  were  past. 
The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty  one  shillings 
and  sixpence.  The  bank  note  had  risen  to 
par.  The  new  crowns  and  halfcrowns,  broad, 
heavy  and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all 
the  counters.  After  some  days  of  impatient 
expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at 
Margate.  Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached 
Greenwich,  and  rested  in  the  stately  building 
which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning  from  a 
palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning, 
a  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and 
six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  council¬ 
lors  and  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.  In 
Southwark  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  The 
way  through  the  Borough  to  the  bridge  was 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia  ;  the  way  from 
the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments 
of  the  militia  of  the  City.  All  along  Cheap- 
side,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
the  livery  were  marshalled  under  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint 
Paul’s  churchyard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still 
wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Round  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill  and 
along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three  more 
regiments  of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar 
to  Whitehall  gate  the  trainbands  of  Middlesex 
and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under  arms.  The 
windows  along  th£  whole  route  were  gay  with 
tapestry,  ribands  and  flags.  But  the  finest 
part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable  crowd 
of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and 
such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other 
countries  could  afford  to  wear.  “  I  never,” 
William  wrote  that  evening  to  Heinsius,  “  I 
never  saw  such  a  multitude  of  welldressed 
people.”  Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the 
indications  of  joy  and  affection  with  which  he 
was  greete  l  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the  moment  he 
entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted  from 
it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied 
by  one  long  huzza.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
his  palace  when  addresses  of  congratulation, 
from  all  the  great  corporations  of  his  kingdom, 

*  London  Urze  tes;  Postboy  of  Nov.  18,  1697  ;  L’Her- 
mitdjro,  Nov.  6  1,15). 

f  London  Gazette,  Nov.  18  (22),  1697 ;  Van  Cleversliirke, 
Nor.  16  (26),  19  (29);  L’Hermitage,  Nov.  16(26);  Postboy 

*nd  Postman.  Nov.  18 ;  William  to  Heinsius,  Nov.  16  (26). 
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were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations 
was  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent 
composition  in  which  that  learned  body  ex¬ 
tolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  virtue 
of  His  Majesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation 
by  the  nonjurors,  and  with  exultation  by  the 
Whigs. f 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  coun¬ 
cil  which  was  held  a  few  hours  after  the  King’s 
public  entry,  the  second  of  December  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace.  The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul’s  resolved 
that,  on  that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a 
succession  of  pagan  and  Christian  temples, 
should  be  opened  for  public  worship.  William 
announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the 
congregation.  But  it  was  represented  to  him 
that,  if  he  persisted  in  that  intention,  three 
hundred  thousand  people  would  assemble  to 
see  him  pass,  and  all  the  parish  churches  of 
London  would  be  left  empty.  He,  therefore, 
attended  the  service  in  his  own  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach  a  sermon, 
somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  place. t  At 
Saint  Paul’s,  the  magistrates  of  the  City  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  tbeir  state.  Compton  ascended, 
for  the  first  time,  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Gibbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  splendid  assembly.  His  discourse 
has  not  been  preserved :  but  its  purport  may 
be  easily  guessed ;  for  he  preached  on  that 
noble  Psalm:  “I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  debt  which  was  common  to  them 
with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed  as.  Londoners 
a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  good¬ 
ness,  which  had  permitted  them  to  efface  the 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and 
to  assemble  once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated 
by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations. — 
Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
realm,  even  to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cum 
berland  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  ;  and  the  evening 
was  an  evening  of  festivity.  § 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  for  joy  and  thank 
fulness.  England  had  passed  through  severe 
trials,  and  had  come  forth  renewed  in  health 
and  vigour.  Ten  jmars  before,  it  had  seemed 
that  both  her  liberty  and  her  independence 
were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated 
by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  in 
dependence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less 
Just  and  necessary  war.  She  had  successfully 
defended  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty  monarchy 
of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
nonjurors,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility 
of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath, 
and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  ene¬ 
mies  had  been  victorious  6n  many  fields  of 
battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded, 
her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  ol 


1  Evelyn’!3  Diary.  Dee.  2.  1097.  The  sermon  is  extant; 
and  I  mast  acknowledge  that  it  deserves  Evelyn’s  censure 
£  London  Gazette.  Dec.  fi.  1  *'07 ;  Postman.  Dec.  4:  Van 
Cleverskirke,  Dec.  2  (12) ;  L’Hermitage,  Nov.  19  (29). 
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her  arsenals,  liad  ministered  at  her  altars,  had 
taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in 
her  public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament, 
had  bowed  and  fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of 
her  King.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  anything  could  avert  a  restora¬ 
tion  which  would  inevitably  have  been  fol- 
lowred,  first  by  proscriptions  and  confiscations, 
by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and 
then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against 
that  House  which  two  depositions  and  two  ba¬ 
nishments  had  only  made  more  obstinate  in 
evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers 
of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  terrible  financial  and  commercial 
crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over.  There 
was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom, 
after  many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage, 
had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the 


hope  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be 
our  last  Revolution.  The  ancient  constitution 
was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a 
peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modern 
society.  Already,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  un¬ 
known  in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency 
had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been 
reestablished.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense 
of  relief  every  where,  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  r  f 
the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans  who 
toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils 
of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  un¬ 
derstanding  it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in 
every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  the  commencement  of  a  happier 
age. 
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Addison,  Joseph,  134.  Ilis  allegory  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  150. 

Aghrim;  encampment  of  Saint  Ruth  near,  27.  Battle  of, 
27.  Great  slaughter  at,  28. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas ;  case  of,  233. 

Akbar,  the  Emperor,  39.  His  immense  empire,  39. 

Alexander  VIII.,  Pope,  77. 

Allen,  bog  of,  22. 

Almonde,  Van;  commands  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Rus¬ 
sell.  70. 

Alsatia;  privileges  of,  abolished,  231. 

Althorpe,  visit  of  William  III.  to,  182. 

Amboyna;  massacre  of.  referred  to,  48. 

Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  147. 

Anuandale.  Earl  of;  his  attendance  at  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1693,  112. 

Auderton,  William;  his  unlicensed  Jacobite  press,  124. 
Taken  into  custody,  125.  Indicted  for  high  treason,  125. 
Arguments  urged  in  his  favour,  125.  Found  guilty,  125. 
Executed,  126. 

Anne,  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen);  her  letter  to  her 
father  expressing  her  wish  to  atone  for  her  breach  of 
duty  to  him.  47.  Her  painful  explanation  with  Queen 
Mary,  49.  The  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlborough  demanded 
by  the  Queen,  50.  Anne  refuses  to  comply,  and  retires 
to  Sion-House,  50.  Punishment  inflicted  on  her  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  51.  Her  public  and  private  deport¬ 
ment,  51.  Iler  reconciliation  with  William,  108. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana;  Blount’s  translation  of  the  Life  of, 
105. 

Areopagitica;  the,  of  Milton,  pillaged  by  Blount.  105. 

Argyle.  Marquess  of;  his  unworthiness.  5S.  His  influence, 
58-59.  Ilis  joy  at  Mac  Ian’s  delaj^in  taking  the  oath, 
58.  Ilis  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  61.  Ilis  regiment,  62.  Sent  to  destroy  the  people 
of  Glencoe,  C2.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  63.  Com¬ 
mands  his  regiment  at  Portsdown,  86. 

Armstrong.  John.  60. 

Army,  English ;  the  army  under  the  command  of  William 
in  Flanders  in  1691.  20.  State  of  the  army  in  Ireland 
under  the  command  of  Ginkell.  21.  It  takes  the  field, 
24.  Increase  in  the,  in  1693,  145. 

Army,  Irish;  factions  in  the;  distracting  the  camp.  26. 
State  of  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
21.  Marauding  expeditions.  22.  Clothes  and  money 
for.  brought  from  France  by  Tyrconnel.  23. 

Ashley.  Lord ;  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Bill  for  Regulating  Trials  in  Cases  of  Treason,  192. 
His  philosophy,  193. 

Ashley.  Sir  John,  70. 

Ashton;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  5.  Executed,  6. 

Assassination  ;  lawfulness  of.  how  regarded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  169-170.  Horror  with  which  English¬ 
men  regard.  197.  Not  an  Irish,  and,  till  lately,  not  a 
Scotch  sentiment,  197. 

Assassination  Plot,  the,  194.  Tlaus  of  the  conspirators, 
195-196.  Detected.  197. 

Assembly,  General,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  its  protest 
against  the  Civil  power,  112. 

Association  ;  the,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  199. 

Athenian  Mercury;  the  publication  so  called,  180. 

Athlon* :  its  great  military  importance,  20.  Its  condition, 
24.  The  old  castle  and  bridge,  24.  Besieged  and  taken 
by  General  Ginkell,  24-26.  Its  defences  repaired  and 
garrisoned  by  Ginkell,  27.  Presides  at  the  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  on  Orandvnl.  85. 

Attainder.  Bill  of.  against  §ir  John  Fenwick,  221. 

Auchintrinter,  the  tacksman.  62.  63. 

Aurengzebe.  his  magnificence,  39.  Dryden’s  tragedy  of 
Aurengzebe,  39.  Quarrel'  between  his  officers  and  the 
agents  of  the  East  India  Company.  41-42.  Concludes  a 
peace  with  the  English  in  India,  43. 

Auverquerque  .  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Stcinkirk, 


84.  Compliment  paid  to  him  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  90. 

Avaux ;  Count  of,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Stockholm,  129. 

Axe  Yard,  52. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  of;  his  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  175.  Thrown 
into  the  Tower,  213. 

Baden ;  Prince  of.  quarrels  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  119. 

Bailey,  the  Old;  remarkable  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tribunal  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  5. 

Ballinasloe;  head-quarters  of  Ginkell  at,  27. 

Ballymore;  besieged  and  taken*  by  General  Ginkell,  24, 
The  forts  reconstructed  under  the  direction  of  Ginkell,  24. 

Bank  of  England;  its  origin,  146.  The  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  that  at  Amsterdam,  147.  The 
Natioual  Bank  of  Paterson,  147,  148.  The  Bill  for  in¬ 
corporating  the  Bank  passes  the  Lower  House,  149.  Dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Lords,  149.  Passed,  and  receives  the 
Royal  Assent,  149.  The  Bauk  establishment  at  its  com¬ 
mencement  compared  with  its  present  magnitude,  150. 
Its  interest  bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  150.  Commercial  crisis  in  England,  208.  Lends 
money  to  William  to  conduct  the  war,  210.  Its  import¬ 
ance  to  the  state,  210. 

Bankers;  their  prosperity  in  the  debased  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  187. 

Banking  houses;  origin  of.  in  London,  146.  The  gold¬ 
smiths  of  Lombard  Street,  146. 

Barbesieux,  the  Marquess  of;  made  minister  of  war  to 
Louis  XIV.,  65.  His  conduct  of  the  public  business,  65. 
His  plan  for  the  assassination  of  William  III.,  85. 

Barbour,  Serjeant,  62,  63.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  prosecuted,  172. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  9.  • 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  194.  Receives  his  instructions  from 
James  at  Saint  Germains,  194.  Arrives  in  London,  194. 
Joins  with  Charnock  and  Parkvns.  195.  Assisted  by 
other  Jacobites,  195.  Discovery  of  the  plot,  197.  Ilis 
flight  to  France,  200. 

Barnardistone,  Sir  Samuel;  his  connection  with  the  East 
India  Company,  40,  41. 

Bart,  John,  the  freebooter,  87.  Ilis  exploits,  87. 

Bartholomew,  Saint;  hospital  of,  72.  • 

Bartholomew’s  Fair;  the  English  Admirals  Killegrew  and 
Delaval  ridiculed  at.  126. 

Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Leeds,  166.  Ilis  story,  166. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of ;  attends  the  Congress  at.  the  Hague,  2, 
3.  His  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  119. 
Marches  upon  Namur,  175. 

Baxter,  Richard ;  his  friendship  with  Thomas  Foley,  139. 

Bayle,  105. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  created  Duke  of  Bedford,  151.  See  Bed¬ 
ford,  Duke  of. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  151. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  128. 

Bellefonds,  Marshal  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  against  England.  66. 

Bengals,  India  shawls  so  called,  42. 

Bentley,  Richard;  his  letter  to  Grsevius,  2,  note. 

Berkeley.  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Fleet.  151.  Reaches  Brest,  152.  The  attack  unsuo* 
cessful,  152,  153.  The  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of  France, 
153.  Undisputed  master  of  the  Channel,  179. 

Berkeley  Ilou^e,  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Anne,  50. 

Bernardi,  Major  Johu:  his  connection  with  the  Assassina¬ 
tion  Plot,  195.  Arrested,  199. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames.  Duke  of;  condition  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  21,  22.  He  submits  to  the  tutelage 
of  the  military  men  under  his  command.  22.  23.  Gives 
himself  up  to  pleasure,  23.  Recalled  to  France,  23.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  121.  Taken  prisoner. 
121.  Brought  before  William.  121.  Their  behaviour  to 
each  other,  121.  Berwick  exchanged  for  the  Duke  of 
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Ormond.  122.  His  plot  against  the  life  of  William,  194. 
Arrives  in  London,  194.  Failure  of  the  plot,  196.  Re¬ 
turns  to  France,  197. 

Beveridge  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  13.  His 
retraction.  13. 

Blackhead,  the  agent  of  Robert  Young,  74.  Ilis  part  in 
Vouug’s  plot,  74.  75.  Brought  before  the  Council,  75. 
Removed  in  custody,  75. 

Blount,  Charles:  his  political  principles,  105.  His  infi¬ 
delity,  105.  His  Oracles  of  Reason,  105.  His  disciple 
Gildon,  105.  Ilis  long  standing  feud  with  the  censors 
of  the  press,  105.  Ilis  Just  Vindication  of  Learning  and 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  105.  His  plagiarisms  from 
Milton,  105.  His  Just  and  True  Characters  of  Edmund 
Bohun,  105.  TIis  trap  to  ruin  Bohun,  106.  Circumstances 
of  his  death.  108. 

Blues,  the  Dutch :  their  part  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  28. 

Boethius,  Consolations  of;  Lord  Preston’s  translation  of,  10. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  appointed  censor  of  the  press,  104.  His 
political  principles,  101.  His  championship  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  passive  obedience,  104.  Coldness  of  his  friends, 
104.  Ilis  seventy  to  the  booksellers,  104.  Entrapped 
by  Blount,  106.  Removed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  sent  into  confinement,  106. 

Boileau.  Stephen  ;  his  lyric  poem  on  the  victory  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  81.  Ilis  verses  on  the  taking  of  Namur  burlesqued 
by  Prior,  179. 

Bombay,  rising  of  the  garrison  and  English  inhabitants 
of,  against  the  Deputy  Governor,  41. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  117. 

Bourbon,  Lewis  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  83.  Ilis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  121. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of :  his  encampment  near  Steinkirk, 
82.  Assists  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  83.  Marches, 
under  command  of  the  King,  to  Namur,  120.  Joins 
Lorge<*  in  £he  Palatinate,  120.  Ilis  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1695,  174.  Throws  himself  into  Namur,  175.  Sur¬ 
renders  the  town  and  retires  into  the  citadel,  176.  Capi¬ 
tulates,  178.  Departs  with  colours  flying  and  drums 
heating,  178.  Ts  arrested,  178.  Liberated,  179.  Wel¬ 
comed  home  by  Lewis  and  honours  conferred  on  him, 
179.  Ilis  meetings  with  Portland,  237. 

Bow,  St.  Mliry  le,  church  of,  11. 

Boyle,  34. 

Bracegirdle.  Anne,  the  actress,  92.  ner  beauty,  92.  The 
murder  of  Mountford,  92. 

Brandenburg.  Frederic,  Elector  of;  attends  the  Congress  at 
the  Hague.  2. 

Brand en burghers;  their  courageous  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Namur,  176-178. 

Bradgate,  visit  of  William  ITT.  to,  183. 

Breadalbane,  John  Earl  of;  his  character,  56.  His  tortuous 
policy,  56,  57.  Employed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel 
Highland  Chiefs,  57.  Conference  of  the  chiefs  at  his 
house  at  Glenorchy,  57.  His  ungracious  treatment  of 
Mac  Tan  of  Glencoe,  57.  Returns  to  London  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  58.  His  .joy  at  Mac  Iau’s 
delay  in  taking  the  oath,  5S.  Ilis  plan  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Glencoe,  61.  The  massacre  of  Glen¬ 
coe.  63.  Ilis  guilty  conscience,  64.  Depth  of  his  knavery, 
172. 

Brest,  expedition  against,  152.  Its  failure,  152. 

Bribery,  official;  frightful  prevalence  of.  in  1694,  164. 

Briscoe.  John ;  his  proposal  of  a  Land  Bank,  147. 

Britain.  Little,  104. 

Bromley.  Bishop’s  palace  at,  74,  75. 

Brook.  Lord ;  entertains  William  II T.  atWarwick  Castle,  183. 

Bruns#ick  Lunenburg,  George  William  I.  Duke  of;  embar¬ 
rassments  caused  bv  him  to  the  Coalition,  78.  Made 
Elector  of  Hanover,  79.  Quarrel  of.  with  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  119. 

Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel;  its  quarrel  with  Brunswick 
Lunenburg,  119. 

Brussels;  attacked  by  Villerov,  177. 

Bulkeley  (the  Jacobite  emissary  in  England);  gains  over 
Godolphin.  17. 

durford ;  visit  of  William  TTT.  to.  183. 

Burke.  Edmund;  bis  view  of  the  National  Debt,  97. 

Burleigh;  visit  of  William  TIT.  to.  182. 

Burnet,  Bishop;  assists  at  the  consecration  of  Tillotson, 
11.  Charged  hv  the  Tories  with  having  been  the  first 
person  who  advised  the  government  to  contract  the 
National  Debt,  97.  Supports  the  Triennial  Bill,  1Q2. 
Ignominious  sentence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
Pastoral  Letter.  106-107.  Ilis  feelings  deeply  wounded, 
107.  Preaches  the  funeral  sernv>n  of  Tillotson.  156.  His 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  King  respecting  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glencoe.  143. 

Caermarthen.  Thomas  Earl  of;  listens  to  the  charges  of 
Jacobitism  brought  against  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  6.  Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson, 
11.  Employs  corruption  in  the  House  of  Lords.  91.  Sup¬ 
ports  the  Triennial  Bill,  102.  Visits  Bath  for  his  health, 
126.  Ilis  conduct,  127.  Bribed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
any,  127.  Ilis  capacity  thought  highly  of  by  William, 
39.  Created  Duke  of  Leeds,  151.  See  Leeds,  Duke  of. 


I  Caermartheu,  son  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds;  serves  in  the 

I  expedition  to  Brest,  152.  His  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  152. 

Calais;  a  part  of,  burnt  by  the  English  fleet,  153.  Prepa¬ 
rations  at.  for  a  descent  on  England,  197. 

Callieres,  212,  213. 

Camaret  Bay;  disaster  in,  152. 

Cambon ;  holds  a  cc  mmand  under  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  86. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan  (Lochiel);  takes  the  oath  to  William 
and  Mary,  56.  60. 

Campbell,  Captain  (Glenlyon);  his  part  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  62-63.  His  blunders,  63.  His  guilty  conscience, 
64,  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  172. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass;  administers  the  oath 
to  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  .58. 

Capital,  investment  of;  old  modes  of,  95.  Hoarding  of 
coin,  95.  Origin  of  stock-jobbers,  95.  A  crowd  of  com¬ 
panies  come  into  existence,  95.  The  bubble  companies 
of  1692,  and  time  bargains,  96.  The  National  debts  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  97.  The  National  Debt  of 
England,  97.  Its  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  97,  98. 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Halifax,  163. 
His  talents,  163. 

Carstairs;  attends  the  King  to  Holland,  112. 

Carter;  Rear  Admiral,  70.  His  conduct  at  La  Hogue,  70. 
Killed*  70.  Buried  with  honour,  72. 

Castle  Howard,  182. 

Catalonia;  advantages  gained  by  the  French  in,  20.  The 
viceroy  of  routed  by  Noailles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  153. 

Catinat,  Marshal;  defeats  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Marsiglia, 
128.  Occupies  Piedmont.  212. 

Censorship  of  the  Press,  103,  et.  seq. 

Chamberlayne.  Doctor  Hugh  ;  his  proposal  of  a  Land  Bank, 
147.  Act  of  Parliament  passed  establishing  a  Bank  on 
his  plan,  206. 

Chambers;  his  part  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  196. 

Characteristics;  the.  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  193. 

Charleroy;  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French,  123. 

Charles  II. ;  receives  presents  from  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  41. 

Charles  IT.  of  Spain;  his  wretched  education,  78.  His 
minister  Gastanaga.  78.  Ilis  conduct  iu  1697,  235.  Diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  him,  238,  239. 

Charnock,  Robert,  170.  Leads  the  life  of  a  conspirator,  170. 
Selected  by  the  Jacobite  plotters  to  go  to  St.  Germains  to 
confer  with  James,  175.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  Assassins 
tion  Plot,  195.  Taken  into  custody,  196.  Tried,  200 
Found  guiltv,  201.  Ilis  execution,  201. 

.Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  83,  84.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landem 
121. 

Chatham ;  burning  of  the  Dockyard  of,  by  the  Dutch,  48. 

Cherbourg;  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at,  71. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of;  his  descent  from 
George,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  162.  nis  characters  ot 
Cowper  and  Marlborough,  222,  223. 

Child,  Sir  John,  of  Surat;  appointed  general  of  all  the 
English  forces  in  the  East,  41.  His  d,eath.  43. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua:  his  vast  wealth.  40.  His  talents  as  a 
merchant.  40.  His  connection  with  the  house  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  40,  41.  Especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
40.  Makes  his  peace  with  the  Court,  41.  Becomes  the 
autocrat  of  the  East  India  Company.  41.  His  favour  at 
Court.  41.  His  politics  confounded  by  the  Revolution, 
42.  Ilis  unpopularity,  42.  Ilis  determined  fight  with 
the  New  Company,  43,  44.  His  refusal  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Commons’  bill  for  remodelling  the  com¬ 
pany,  44.  His  alarm  for  the  charter,  127.  nis  supre¬ 
macy  in  the  East,  142. 

Christina,  Queen,  24. 

Church ;  the  vacant  sees  filled,  10.  Sancroft’s  provision  for 
the  episcopal  succession  among  the  non  jurors,  12,  13. 
The  new  bishops,  13. 

Churchill.  George;  commands  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
.Landen,  121.  Takes  the  Duke  of  Berwick  prisoner,  121. 

Civil  List;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the,  36. 

Clancy,  213. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of;  charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  6.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  6.  Lenity 
shown  to  him,  7. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  183,  184. 

Clerks,  commercial;  salaries  of,  in  the  reign  of  William# 
III.  and  Queen  Victoria,  150. 

Clipping  of  coin,  185,  186.  See  Coinage. 

Clonmel,  visited  by  the  Irish  Rapparees,  22. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  France;  meeting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of,  at  the  Hague,  2.  et  seq.  Vices  inherent,  in 
the  mature  of  coalitions,  4.  The  foreign  policy  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  76.  Behaviour  of  the  Northern  powers,  77. 
Inclinations  of  the  Pope,  77.  Conduct  of  the  allies,  77. 
The  Emperor,  78.  Spain,  78.  William  succeeds  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition,  78.  New  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
<9.  Lewis  takes  the  field.  80.  Siege  of  Namur,  80. 
Lewis  returns  to  Versailles,  82.  Luxemburg,  82.  Battle 
of  Steinkirk,  83. 
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Cohorn,  Meuoo,  Baron;  his  skill  in  fortification,  80.1 
Strengthens  the  defences  of  Namur,  80.  Severely  | 
wounded,  81.  Directs  the  siege  of  Namur  under  the 
allies,  176. 

Coligni,  the  Admiral,  123. 

Collier,  Jeremy;  his  cruel  axultation  over  the  carnage 
of  Landen,  126.  Attends  Friend  and  Parky  ns  to  the 
gallows,  203.  A  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
203.  Conceals  himself,  203.  Outlawed,  203. 

Committee  of  Advice,  the  Grand ;  formed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  89.  Its  transactions,  89-91. 

Companies ;  a  crowd  of,  come  into  existence,  95.  The 
bubbles  of  1692,  96.  Ridiculed  by  satirists,  96. 

Compounders;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so  called,  115. 
Expedients  proposed  by  them  for  the  restoration  of 
James,  117. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London ;  accompanies  King  William 
to  Holland,  1.  Ilis  mortification  at  the  elevation  of  Til- 
lotson,  11.  Canvasses  London  for  the  Tory  Candidate 
Clarges,  184. 

Congress  of  the  Hague;  meeting  of  the,  2-3.  Speech  of 
William  III.  at  the,  3. 

Coningsby,  Thomas  (Lord  Justice),  in  Dublin,  20.  Goes  in 
state  to  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral,  20.  Sentences  a  man  to 
death  without  trial,  21.  Decision  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  this  act,  21.  His  rapacity,  108.  Odious  to  the 
Englishry  of  Ireland,  108.  Removed,  108. 

Conspiracy  ;  the,  of  Grandval,  85.  See  Grandval. 

Conspiracy  against  the  person  of  King  William,  169.  The 
Conspirators,  170. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  83. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
127.  Succeeds  by  bribery  in  obtaining  a  new  Charter 
for  the  Company,  127.  Bill  passed  agaiust  him,  165. 

Cook,  the  nonjuring  divine;  his  conduct  at  the  execution 
of  Friend  and  Parkyns,  203.  Arrested,  203.  Set  at 
liberty,  203. 

Cornbury,  Edward  Viscount;  included  in  Young’s  plot,  74. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  Lord ;  appointed  to  the  Admiralty,  55. 

Corruption,  parliamentary  ;  employed  by  Caermarthen  aud 
Trevor,  91. 

Cote n tin,  the,  67. 

Country  party,  the,  89. 

Courant,  the  English;  first  publication  of  the,  180. 

Cowper,  William,  222,  230. 

Craggs,  James;  his  origin,  164.  Examined  as  to  his  deal¬ 
ings  as  an  army  clothier,  164.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  164. 

Crauburne,  Charles ;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
195.  Arrested,  199.  Tried,  203.  Executed,  203. 

Crime;  iucrease  of,  in  1692,  87,  88. 

Culloden ;  people  of,  burned  in  the  Church  of,  by  the 
people  of  Glengarry,  59. 

Cumberland,  Richardson;  appointed  to  the  see  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  13. 

Currency,  alarming  state  of  the,  185.  The  process  of 
coining  previous  to  the  Restoration,  185.  Clipping  of 
coin,  185,  186.  The  coining  mill  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
185.  Clipped  money  and  milled  money.  185,  186.  Coun¬ 
terfeit  coiners,  186.  Executions  for  clipping,  186.  Public 
sympathy  with  the  clippers,  1S6.  Condition  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  1695,  186.  Prosperity  of  the  bankers  amidst  the 
debasement  of  the  currency,  187.  Plan  of  Lowndes,  189. 
And  of  Locke,  189,  Expedient  of  Somers,  190.  Contro¬ 
versy  touching  the  currency,  191.  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceedings.  191.  Panic  among  the  common  people.  192. 
The  Recoinage  Bill  passed.  192.  Commercial  crisis  in 
England,  208.  Exchequer  Bills,  209.  Efforts  made  to 
restore  the  currency,  210. 

Cutts;  serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  152.  His  bravery 
at  the  siege  of  Namur,  176.  Receives  a  wound  in  the 
head.  178.  Storms  the  palisades,  178.  Takes  charge  of 
Fenwick,  221. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James;  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stair,  56.  See  Stair,  Viscount. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John  ;  appointed  prime  minister  for  Scotland 
in  London,  56;  designated  Master  of  Stair,  56.  See  Stair, 
Master  of. 

Danish  troops  in  Ireland;  condition  of  the,  21.  Join  Gin- 
kell  at  Ballymore,  24. 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Earl  of;  charged  by  Lord  Pres¬ 
ton  with  treasonable  conduct,  6.  Arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Council,  7.  Declares  his  innocence,  7.  Com 
pletion  of  his  disgrace,  7.  Ilis  death,  7. 

Dauphin,  the,  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg  in 
the  Netherlands,  154. 

Debt,  National;  origin  of  the,  95.  The  practice  in  Italy, 
97.  Tn  France,  97.  In  Holland,  97.  The  bill  for  raising 
a  million  by  way  of  loan  passed  non.  con.,  97.  Stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  debt  up  to  the  present  time.  97. 
Increase  of  the  debt  coeval  with  the  increase  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation,  97,  98.  Causes  of  the  predictions 
of  national  ruin,  98. 

Declaration;  the,  of  James,  f>S.  Its  folly.  68.  Effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  in  England,  68.  The  New  Declaration  of 
James.  117.  Despatched  to  London.  II7  Distributed  in 
England,  IIS.  its  effect.  118. 


De  la  Rue;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  196.  In¬ 
forms  Portland  of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  198. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  69.  His  part  in  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  71.  Entrusted  (with  Killigrew)  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet,  111.  They  command  the 
convey  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  123.  Held  up  to  derision  in 
Bartholomew’s  Fair,  126.  Dismissed  from  his  command, 
140. 

Denmark  ;  her  menacing  demeanour.  77. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of;  accompanies 
William  III.  to  Holland,  1.  Splendid  banquets  given  by 
him  at  the  Hague.  2.  Charged  by  Lord  Preston  Mitt 
treasonable  conduct,  6.  Attends  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  11.  Created  Duke  of  Devonshire.  151.  See 
Devonshire.  Duke  of. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of;  William,  Earl  of,  created,  151. 

De  Witt,  97. 

Deynse;  taken  by  Villeroy,  176. 

Diarmid ;  the  race  of,  57. 

Dieppe;  destroyed  by  the  English  fleet,  153. 

Dixmuyde  takeu  by  Villeroy,  176. 

Dogs;  their  feast  on  the  battle  field  of  Aghrim,  28 

Donelagh,  213. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of;  accompanies  King  Wil¬ 
liam  to  Holland,  1.  Charged  by  Preston  with  treason¬ 
able  conduct,  6.  Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson, 

II.  Resigns  his  office  of  Chamberlain,  232. 

Douglas,  James;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Steiukirk,  84. 

Df  ummond,  Captain  ;  ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  be  prosecuted.  172. 

Dryden,  John;  his  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe,  39.  Sum 
which  he  received  for  his  translation  of  the  works  of 
Virgil,  157. 

Dublin;  condition  of.  after  its  occupation  by  the  William- 
ites,  20.  Its  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  birthday  and  landing,  20.  Arbitrary  acts  of 
Coningsby’s  goverm^nt,  21. 

Dumont;  employed  to  assassinate  William  III.,  85.  Betrays 
Grandval,  85. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  the  banker;  his  immense  gains,  187. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of;  his  illtreatment  at  the  Court  of  St. 
Germaius,  115. 

Dunkirk;  the  English  fleet  at,  153. 

Dunton,  John;  his  paper,  the  Athenian  Mercury,  180. 

Durant;  his  part  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  196. 

D’Usson,  General ;  accompanies  St.  Ruth  to  Ireland,  23. 
Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Athlone,  25.  Surprised 
by  the  English.  26.  Trampled  under  foot,  and  nearly 
killed,  26.  Repairs  to  Galway,  26.  Besieged  in  Limerick, 
28.  Capitulates,  and  retires  to  Limerick,  29.  In  chief 
command  there,  29.  Surrenders  Limerick  to  Ginkell,  31. 

Dutch;  their  joy  on  the.  arrival  of  William  in  Holland,  1. 
Jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  Englishmen, 
47.  The  two  nations  reconciled,  48.  Outcry  against 
those  employed  about  William,  48.  Disliked  by  the 
Commons,  89.  Hated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  91.  Dis¬ 
liked  by  Englishmen,  145.  Their  part  in  the  siege  of 
Namur,  176-178. 

Dyer;  his  manuscript  newsletters,  155. 

Dykvelt;  arrests  Marshal  Boufflers,  178. 

East  India  Company;  foundation  of  the,  39.  Its  first 
name,  39.  Its  sway  in  the  City  of  London,  39.  The  old 
India  House.  39.  Prosperity  enjoyed  by  it  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  39,  40.  The  Company  attacked  by 
enemies  from  without  and  dissensions  within,  40.  The 
private  interlopers,  40.  Disaffection  spread  by  them  in 
the  East,  40,  41.  The  Governor,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  makes 
his  peace  with  the  Court,  41.  Makes  presents  to  Charles 

IJ.  and  James  II.,  41.  The  Charter  confirmed  and 
extended  by  James  II.,  41.  Its  captains  permitted  to 
hoist  the  royal  ensign,  41.  Its  servile  homage  to  the 
throne,  41.  Quarrel  between  its  agents  and  the  Mogul 
government,  41.  Its  position  at  the  Revolution,  42. 
Discussions  for  and  against  the  continuance  of  its  mo¬ 
nopoly,  42.  The  New  and  Old  Companies,  43.  Peti¬ 
tions  presented  to  Parliament  from  both  Companies. 
43.  Bill  brought  in  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
remodelling  the  Old  Company,  44.  The  terms  offered  by 
the  bill  rejected  by  the  proprietors,  44.  The  King  de¬ 
clares  his  inability  to  dissolve  the  Old  Company,  93.  The 
subject  discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  adjourned,  93. 
A  new  Charter  obtained  by  bribery,  127.  Renewal  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  Companies,  127.  Debates  about 
the  trade  with  India  resumed  in  Parliament,  141.  The 
case  of  the  Redbridge,  141.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  accounts  of  the  Company,  165. 

Eigg,  inhabitants  of;  their  treatment  of  the  Macleodi  K0. 
The  Macleods’  retaliation,  59. 

Elections;  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of,  205. 

Elizabeth;  Queen,  monopolies  created  during  her  reign, 
38.  Abolished  by  her,  38. 

Elliot;  not  brought  to  trial,  6. 

Emancipation;  Roman  Catholic,  37. 

England  ;  the  nobles  of.  had  ceased  in  1691  to  be  a  military 
class.  19.  20.  Taste  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  39. 
40.  Outcry  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  East,  42.  Preparations  of  the  French  for  an  in va 
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uion  of  England.  66.  Arrangements  made  in  England  to 
repel  the  invasion,  67.  Effect  of  James’s  Declaration 
throughout  the  kingdom,  68.  Rejoicings  on  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  7*2.  State  of  the  public  mind 
during  the  anticipated  invasion  of  the  French,  73.  The 
war  with  France  the  people’s  war,  77.  French  privateers 
in  the  English  Channel.  87.  John  Bart  and  Du  Guay 
Trouin,  87.  Distress  in  England,  87.  Increase  in  crime, 
87,  88.  Debate  in  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
b'J.  Condition  of  the  kingdom  compared  with  that  of 
France  in  1692.  94.  Increase  of  the  riches  of  the  nation, 
95.  Origin  of  the  National  Debt,  95,  et  seep  Increase  of 
prosperity  coeval  with  the  increase  of  the  Debt,  97,  98. 
Miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  123.  Elasticity  of  the 
English  resources,  128.  Foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  146,  et  seq.  England’s  maritime  superiority 
established,  179.  Alarming  state  of  the  currency,  185. 
State  of  the  kingdom  on  the  discovery  of  the  Assassina¬ 
tion  Plot.  199.  The  whole  nation  signs  the  Association, 
204.  Commercial  crisis  in  England,  208.  Financial  crisis, 
209.  Distress  of  the  people:  their  temper  and  conduct, 
211.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  217.  State  of  the  country, 
217.  Return  of  prosperity,  218.  Restoration  of  the  finan¬ 
ces.  218.  Terms  of  peace  betweeu  England  and  France 
settled,  238.  The  Treaty  of  liyswick  signed,  239.  Anxi¬ 
ety  of  the  nation,  *240.  Arrival  of  news  of  peace,  240. 
General  rejoicing,  240.  Thanksgiving  Day,  241.  Pros¬ 
perity  of  the  kingdom,  241-242. 

English ;  their  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  47.  The  two  nations 
reconciled,  4S. 

Estrees,  Count  of;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Tou¬ 
lon  fleet  in  the  expedition  to  England,  6b,  123.  Scatters 
the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagos,  124. 

Exchequer  Bills;  origin  of,  209. 

Exeter ;  its  agitation  at  the  general  election  of  1695,  184. 

Exeter,  Earl  of;  his  Jacobite  principles.  182. 

False  witnesses;  the,  of  the  17th  century,  51.  Oates  the 
founder  of  the  school,  51. 

Fees  and  salaries  of  official  men;  debates  iD  Parliament  on 
the,  36. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John  ;  his  Jacobite  plottings,  10.  Ilis  imper¬ 
tinence  to  the  Queen,  10,  170.  His  partin  a  Jacobite 
plot,  175,  213.  Captured.  214.  Ilis  letter  to  his  wife, 
214.  Ilis  confession,  214.  Effects  of  his  confession,  219. 
Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about  him,  219.  The  King  exa¬ 
mines  him,  220.  Disappearance  of  the  witness  Goodman, 
220.  Fenwick  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  221. 
Bill  for  attainting  him  brought  in,  221.  Intrigues  of 
Monmouth,  225.  Interrogated  by  the  House  of  Lortfs, 

J  226.  The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  *229.  Attempts  made 
to  save  him,  229.  His  execution,  230. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  228,  229. 

Ferguson,  James;  his  communications  with  James,  67. 
Taken  into  custody,  200. 

Filicaja,  134. 

Filmer;  doctrines  of,  104.  Ilis  work  edited  by  Bohun,  104. 

Finances;  restoration  of  the,  of  the  country,  218. 

Financial  crisis  in  England,  209. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 

Fisher,  Richard;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  195. 
Gives  information  to  Portland  of  the  design,  198. 

Fitton,  Alexander;  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  97. 

Flamsteed,  Sir  John,  189. 

Fleet,  the  English;  the  ruin  caused  by  Torrington  re¬ 
paired,  36.  Placed  under  the  command  of  Bus.-ell.  36. 
Possesses  the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  36.  Joins 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sails  under  the  command  of  Russell, 
69-70.  Temper  of  the  fleet,  70.  Gives  battle  to  the 
French  at  La  Ilogue,  70.  The  Channel  fleet  placed  under 
the  command  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  111. 

Fleet,  the  Dutch;  joins  the  English  fleet  under  Russell, 
69-70. 

Foley,  Paul ;  his  parentage  and  early  life,  139.  Ilis  politi- 
ca!  principles,  139.  His  abilities  and  moral  character, 
139.  Ilis  independence,  139.  Opposes  the  increase  of  the 
army,  145.  Appointed  chairman  of  the  Bribery  Com¬ 
mittee,  164.  Chosen  Speaker,  165 

Foley,  Thomas;  his  friendship  with  Baxter,  139. 

Fox.  George;  his  character,  7.  Quotations  from  his  works, 
S,  note.  His  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  8.  Ab¬ 
surdity  of  some  of  his  followers.  8.  Abilities  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  some  of  them,  9.  Leslie’s  remarks  on  them,  9. 
note.  Death  of  Fox,  9. 

Fox.  Sir  Stephen;  elected  for  the  City  of  London,  184. 
Resigns  his  pretensions  to  the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  232. 

Fowler,  Bishop;  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Gloucester, 
13. 

France;  congress  of  the  great  coalition  formed  against,  2, 
et  seq.  Her  resources,  4.  Her  advantages  in  Catalonia 
and  Piedmont,  20.  Sends  a  fleet,  with  arms,  ummuni- 
ii«.o.  and  food,  with  officers  to  conduct  the  war  in  Ire- 
la  id  23.  A  portion  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  troops 
embarks  for  France,  32-33.  The  French  fleet  refuses 
battle,  36.  Preparations  in  France  for  invading  Eng¬ 
land,  66.  The  French  fleet  detained  in  port  beyond  thdr 


time,  69.  Puts  out  '?  see  under  Tourville,  70.  Defeated 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Russell,  70-71. 
Lewis  takes  the  field  himself.  80.  Splendour  of  his  camp, 
80.  His  immense  army,  80.  Ilis  siege  of  Namur,  81.  The 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  83-84.  Distress  in  France,  87.  Dis¬ 
tress  of  France  in  1692,  94,  116.  National  debt  of,  97. 
Failure  of  the  crops  in,  in  1693,  118.  Commencement  of 
the  campaign  in  Brabant,  120.  Battle  of  Landen,  121 — 
123.  The  victory  a  dear  one  for  the  French,  122.  They* 
besiege  and  take  Cbarleroy,  123.  Military  successes  of 
France,  127-128.  Distress  in  France  in  1693,  128.  Misery 
of  the  country  districts  to  keep  Paris  in  good  humour, 
128.  The  campaign  of  1694,  151.  The  French  plan  of 
war,  151.  Repulse  of  the  English  at  Brest,  152-153.  The 
war  carried  into  Spain,  154.  Villeroy  chosen  to  conduct 
the  war  in  1695,  174.  Loss  of  Namur,  178.  The  French 
navy  shut  up  in  Toulon,  179.  Preparations  for  a  descent 
on  England,  197.  Distress  of  France  in  1696,  208.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  peace  opened,  212.  Terms  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  settled,  238.  The  treaty  of  liyswick 
signed,  239. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip  and  Junius,  32,  note. 

Fraser.  Catalogue ;  made  censor  of  the  press,  104.  Com¬ 
pelled  by  the  High  Church  party  to  resign,  104. 

Free  trade;  principles  of,  betweeu  England  and  India  ad¬ 
vocated,  42-43. 

French  fleet ;  arrival  of,  in  the  Shannon,  23. 

Fressingfield ;  the  estate  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  12. 

Friend,  Sir  John;  his  part  iu  a  Jacobite  plot,  174.  Refuses 
to  assist  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  195.  Arrested,  200. 
Tried  for  treason,  202.  Found  guilty,  202.  His  execu¬ 
tion,  203. 

Fuller,  William  ;  his  plot,  51.  His  services  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  William,  52.  His  desperate  fortunes,  52.  Ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  house  of  Titus  Oates,  52.  Announces  his 
discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  53.  Petitions  the  House  of 
Commons  to  hear  him,  53.  His  story  to  the  House  53. 
Ilis  villany  discovered,  53.  His  punishment,  53. 

Gufney ;  hanged  without  trial,  21. 

Galway ;  its  state  under  the  Roman  Catholic  army  of 
James,  22.  Besieged  by  Ginkell,  28.  Capitulates,  29. 

Garraway’s  Coffeehouse,  96. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands;  attends  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  2-3.  His 
unfitness  for  his  post,  78.  Ilis  loss  of  Mons,  78.  Recalled, 
79.  His  mortification,  79. 

Gauden,  Dr.;  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike, 
104. 

Gazette,  the  London;  the  only  newspaper  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  180.  Its  partiality  and 
meagreness,  180. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  147. 

Germains,  St.;  state  of  the  Court  of,  113.  James’s  return 
to,  after  the  battle  of  La  Ilogue,  113.  Magnificence  of 
the  palace  and  surrounding  country,  113.  Constant 
gloom  of  the  Court,  113, 114.  The  Protestants  neglected 
aud  the  Roman  Catholics  preferred  in  all  cases,  114. 
Opinion  entertained  at  St.  Germains  of  Sancroft,  114. 
Undisputed  sway  of  the  Noncompounders  at,  115. 

Germans;  their  taste  for  wine,  2.  Anecdote  of  one,  2. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  153- 

Gildon ;  the  disciple  of  Charles  Blount,  105.  His  doggrel 
and  slander,  105. 

Ginkell,  General;  his  control  over  the  Dutch  in  Ireland, 
21.  State  of  his  English  troops  and  mercenaries,  21.  lie 
takes  the  field,  24.  Excellent  condition  of  his  army, 
24.  Reduces  Ballymore,  24.  Besieges  and  takes  Ath- 
lone,  24-26.  Fixes  his  headquarters  at  Ballinasloe,  27. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  27-28.  Takes  Galway,  28- 
29.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick,  29.  His  skill,  29.  Consents 
to  negotiate  with  the  besieged,  30.  Terms  of  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  city,  31.  His  dispute  with  Sarsfield,  32. 
Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Athlone,  85.  See  Alb- 
lone,  Earl  of. 

Glencoe;  description  of  the  pass  of,  57.  Its  inhabitants, 
57.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  57,  et  seq.  (See  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  aud  Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe.)  The  massa¬ 
cre  of  Glencoe,  63.  The  event  not  known  to  the  public 
for  some  time  after  its  occurrence,  64.  The  news  spread 
by  the  nonjurors,  64.  The  massacre  unnoticed  iu  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  112.  Inquiry  of  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  into  the  massacre  of,  171.  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  172.  Blame  attached  to  William  III.  for  not 
having  punished  the  author  of  the  crime,  173. 

Glengarry.  Macdonald  of;  takes  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary,  58.  Revenge  of  the  clan  on  the  people  of  Cullo- 
den,  59. 

Glenlyon.  See  Campbell,  Captain. 

Glenorchy,  Castle  of,  56-57. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (son  of  the  Princess  Anne),  182. 

Godfrey,  Michael;  his  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bank 
oi  England,  148-149.  Visits  the  headquarters  of  the 
allies  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  176.  Killed  there,  176. 

Godolphin,  Lord;  favours  shown  to  him  by  William  IIL, 
17.  Gained  over  by  the  Jacobite  Bulkeley,  17.  His  trea¬ 
son,  17.  Marlborough’s  influence  over  him,  17.  Aj* 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ir<  land,  55.  His  prudenci 
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and  experience  in  finance,  97.  His  talents  appreciated  by  I 
William,  139.  His  resignation,  219.  His  denial  in  the  | 
House  of  treasonable  designs,  226. 

Godwin  Sands,  1. 

Goodman,  C'ardell  (Scum  Goodman);  his  career,  170.  His 
part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  175.  Sent  to  gaol  for  rioting,  and 
liberated,  175.  His  disappearance,  220. 

Goree,  island  of,  1. 

Grandval;  employed  to  assassinate  William  III.,  85.  His 
assistants,  Dumont  and  Leefdale,  85.  His  visit  to  James 
at  St.  Germains,  85.  Betrayed,  85.  Arrested  and 
hanged,  85  His  confession,  85. 

Grsevius,  2. 

Grant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  63, 
note. 

G  anville.  Doctor  Dennis;  insulted  at  and  forced  to  quit 
St.  Germains,  114. 

Gravscombe;  his  Jacobite  pamphlets,  211. 

Great  Seal,  the,  given  to  Somers,  111. 

Greenwich  ;  Palace  of,  72.  The  Park  at,  72.  Foundation 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at,  72,  160. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  183. 

Grotias,  2. 

Grumbletonians,  the,  89. 

Guy,  Henry;  his  corrupt  practices,  163.  Sent  to  the 
Tower,  163. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  suspension  of  the,  199. 

Hackney  coaches  of  London  taxed,  146.  The  coachmen’s 
petition  to  the  Commons.  164. 

Hague,  the ;  reception  of  King  William  at,  2.  The  great 
Congress  at,  2.  Gaiety  of  the  city,  2. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his  death,  162.  His 
descendants,  162.  His  character,  163. 

Hamilton,  Anthony ;  his  description  of  the  Court  of  James 
at  St.  Germains,  114. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus;  his  share  in  the  assault  on  Atb- 
lone,  26. 

Hamilton,  Richard;  exchanged  for  Mountjoy,  84. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  in 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  112.  His  death,  171. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  of  Inverness;  sent  to 
destroy  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  62.  His  plans,  62. 
The  massacre,  63.  His  blundering  arrangements,  63. 
His  barbarity,  63.  Refuses  to  appear  before  the  Estates 
of  Scotland  respecting  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  172. 
Hampden,  John;  fails  to  obtain  a  seat  at  the  general 
election  of  1695,  185.  Attends  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarine,  185.  His  suicide,  185. 

Harcourt,  Simon,  222. 

Harley,  Robert;  his  parentage  and  early  life,  lo7.  His 
political  principles,  138.  His  abilities,  138.  His  poetry, 
138,  note.  His  moral  character,  138.  Changes  from 
Whig  to  Tory.  139.  Moves  a  representation  to  the 
throne.  144.  Opposes  the  increase  of  the  army,  145. 
narley,  Sir  Edward,  138. 

Harrington,  Lord,  34. 

Harris;  his  newspaper  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  180. 

Hastings,  Captain,  of  .the  Sandwich;  his  death  at  La 
Hogue,  72.  Buried  with  honour,  72. 

Havre;  burnt  by  the  English  fleet,  153. 

Hearth  money ;  its  odious  features,  162. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  the  merchant,  141. 

Heidelberg;  sacked  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
Lorges,  128.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Heinsius,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland  ;  his  high  opinion 
of  Marlborough’s  talents  as  a  general,  19.  His  corres¬ 
pondence  with  William  III.,  76.  . 

Helena,  Saint;  rising  in,  against  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  41. 

Henderland,  chief  of,  60. 

Herbert,  Edward,  68.  Carries  the  great  seal  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  115.  _ 

Hespen,  Nether;  encampment  of  William  III.  at,  120. 
Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of;  attends  the  Congress  at  the 
Hague,  2. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of;  attends  the  Congress  at 
the  Hague.  2.  Omits  to  furnish  his  contingent  to  the 
coalition,  119. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of;  his  share  in  the 
assault  on  Athlone,  26. 

Ilickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester;  his  advocacy  of  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  right,  115, 134. 

High  Church  party;  their  arrogance  at  the  appearance  of 
Walker’s  book  on  the  Icon  Basil  ike,  104. 

Highlanders;  state  of  the,  in  1690,  56.  Appeal  of  the 
chiefs  to  James,  56.  James’s  reply,  56.  Breadalbane 
pent  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  clans,  56.  The  High¬ 
landers  required  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
64.  Instances  of  the  vindictiveness  of  some  of  the  clans, 
69.  Plans  of  the  Master  of  Stair  for  exterminating  the 
unruly  clans,  60.  William’s  order  for  crushing  the  law¬ 
lessness  of  the  clans,  61.  Tho  massacre  of  Glencoe,  63. 
State  of  the,  taken  into  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  112.  Law  for  the  suppression  of  depreda¬ 
tion  in  the  Highlands  passed,  113. 

Highwaymen ;  great  numbers  of,  in  1693,  88. 


Hill,  Captain;  his  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  92.  Mur¬ 
ders  Mountford,  92. 

Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Inverness,  68.  His  humanity, 

61.  His  uneasiness  after  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  64. 
Hindostan ;  its  grandeur  under  Akbar,  39.  And  unde? 
Aurengzebe,  39. 

Hogue,  La;  the  encampment  at,  67.  Battle  of,  70. 

Holland ;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  1.  His  second  visit  to, 

19.  Prosperity  of,  in  the  17  th  century,  43.  Preference 
of  William  III.  for,  76.  Her  war  with  France  the 
people’s  war,  77.  National  debt  of,  97. 

Holland  ;  the  accomplice  of  Robert  Young,  76. 

Holt,  Sir  John ;  presides  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  the  trial  of 
Preston  and  his  accomplices,  5-6.  Consulted  by  the  Lords 
respecting  the  Act  for  excluding  Papists  from  public 
trusts  in  Ireland,  37.  Ordered  to  prepare  a  new  bill,  37. 
Holyrood  House,  112. 

Honlaersdyk.  1. 

Hospitals ;  not  one  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  72. 

Houblon,  Sir  John;  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

210. 

Hough,  John;  attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  11. 
Houghton,  John ;  his  periodical  paper,  The  Collection  for 
the  Improvent  of  Industry  and  Trade,  180. 

House  of  Commons;  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1691. 
36.  Debates  on  the  salaries  and  fees  of  ofiicial  men,  36, 
Passes  an  Act  excluding  Papists  from  public,  trust  in  Ire- 
land,  37.  The  hill  sent  back  from  the  Lords,  37.  The 
hill  passed,  37.  Petitions  from  the  rival  East  India 
Companies,  43.  Bill  for  remodelling  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  brought  in,  44.  The  terms  of  the  Commons  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Company,  44.  Irritation  of  the  House, 
44.  Presents  an  address  to  the  King  requesting  him  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  and  to  incorporate  a  new  one, 
44.  Debates  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of 
High  Treason,  44.  45.  The  hill  passed,  and  sent  up  to 
the  Lords,  45.  The  Lords’  amendments  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  46.  A  free  conference  held,  46.  The  hill  suf¬ 
fered  to  drop,  47.  Petition  from  the  false  witness  Fuller, 
53.  Close  of  the  session,  54.  Bill  for  ascertaining  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges  rejected,  54.  Meeting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  89.  Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  89:  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for 
High  Treason  resumed,  91-92.  The  debates  on  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India  resumed.  93.  _  Committee  of  Sup¬ 
ply  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  93.  Fixes  a  land  tax,  93. 
Quarrel  between  the  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  as¬ 
sessment,  94.  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  97.  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  99.  The  Place  Bill 
introduced,  101.  Passed  without  a  division,  101.  The 
Triennial  Bill  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  102.  Irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Houses,  103.  Passes  the  bill,  103.  The 
first  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  103.  Punishes  the  censor  Edmund  Boliun,  106. 
Address  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  109.  Wil¬ 
liam’s  dislike  of  the  House  of  Commons,  130.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  139.  Its  vote  condemning  the  treacherous 
mismanagement  of  the  fleet,  140.  Debates  about  the 
trade  with  India,  141.  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
for  Treason  again  brought  in,  142.  Thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  142.  The  Triennial  Bill  again  brought  in,  hut 
lost,  142.  The  Lords’  bill  on  the  same  subject  rejected, 

143.  The  Place  Bill  passed,  143.  The  King  refuses  to 
pass  the  bill.  143.  Resentful  and  ungovernable  mood  of 
the  House,  144.  Presents  a  representation  to  tho  King, 

144.  William’s  Answer,  144.  Reflux  of  feeling  in  the 
House,  144.  The  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  144.  Allowed  to  drop,  145.  Supply,  145. 
Ways  and  Means:  lottery  loan,  145.  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  146.  Parliament  prorogued,  150.  Meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  156.  Debates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions, 
157.  The  Place  Bill  read  again  thrice,  hut  not  passed, 
157.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason  again  introduced  and  again  lost,  158.  The  Tri¬ 
ennial  Bill  passes  into  a  law,  158.  Death  of  Queen  Mary, 
159.  An  address  of  condolence  moved  to  the  King.  174. 
Emancipation  of  the  press,  162.  Committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  East 
India  Company,  164.  The  Speaker  Trevor  expelled,  165. 
Foley  chosen  Speaker,  165.  Inquiry  by  a  joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  166.  The  Commons 
orders  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  167.  The 
impeachment  falls  to  the  ground,  168.  The  Parliament 
dissolved,  182.  The  new  Parliament  of  1695, 185.  State 
of  the  currency,  185.  Loyalty  of  the  House,  190.  Tho 
Recoinage  Bill,  191.  Sent  up  to  the  Lords,  192.  Passing 
of  the  act  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  192. 
Proceedings  touchingthe  Assassination  Plot,  199.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  199.  203.  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  Elections,  205.  Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank,  206. 
Parliament  prorogued,  207.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
217.  Vigorous  resolutions  of  the  House,  217.  Lfl'cot  of 
its  proceedings  on  foreign  governments,  218.  Proceed¬ 
ings  touching  Fenwick’s  coufession,  221.  Debates  on  the 
hill  for  attainting  Fenwick,  222.  The  Bill  of  Attainder 
passed,  229.  Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  230.  Bill  for 
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regulating  the  Press.  230.  Bill  abolishing  the  privileges 
of  Wliitefriars  and  the  Savoy,  231.  Close  of  the  session, 
232. 

House  of  Lords;  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1091,  36. 
Debates  on  the  bill  for  excluding  Papists  from  public 
trust  in  Ireland,  37.  The  bill  amended  and  sent  back 
to  the  Commons,  37.  The  bill  passed,  37.  The  Bill  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  brought  up  from 
the  Uoinnic-ns,  46.  The  Lords’  amendment  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  46.  A  free  conference,  46.  The  bill 
allowed  to  drop.  47.  Close  of  the  session,  54.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  89.  Question  of  privilege  raised  by  the 
Lords,  89.  Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  89.  Quarrel 
between  the  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  land  tax.  94.  Discussions  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
99.  The  bill  excluding  placemen  from  Parliament 
thrown  out.  102.  The  Triennial  Bill  passed,  102.  The 
first  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  K.3.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  140.  The  Bill  for 
the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  brought  up 
from  the  Commons,  142.  Thrown  out,  142.  A  bill 
similar  to  tlie  Triennial  Bill  brought  in  by  Monmouth, 
143.  The  bill  rejected  in  the  Commons,  143.  The  Place 
Bill  passed,  143.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  discussed,  149. 
The  House  passes  the  bill,  149.  Parliament  prorogued, 
150.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  156.  Death  of  Queen 
Mary.  159.  Inquiry  by  a  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses 
into  the  bribery  of  the  East  India  Company,  166.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds  ordered  to  be  impeached,  107.  The  Par¬ 
liament  dissolved,  182.  The  new  Parliament  of  1695, 
185.  Pasting  of  the  Act  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases 
of  Treason,  192.  Proceedings  touching  the  Assassination 
Plot,  199.  Discussion  on  the  Association,  203,  204.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Elections,  205.  Act  establishing  a 
Land  Bank,  206.  Parliament  prorogued,  207.  Meeting 
of  Parliament.  217.  Debates  on  the  bill  for  attainting 
Eenwick,  225.  Fenwick  brought  in  and  interrogated, 
226.  The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  229.  Close  of  the 
session,  232. 

Howe,  John  ("  Jack  Howe”)  ;  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
Vice  Chamberlain,  106.  Causes  of  his  dismission,  106. 
His  ungovernable  ferocity  against  Burnet,  106.  Be¬ 
comes  a  virulent  Tory,  139.  Opposes  the  increase  of  the 
army,  145.  His  speech  against  the  war,  191. 

lluine,  David;  his  predictions  respecting  the  national  debt, 
97,  98. 

Ilume.  Sir  Patrick-,  created  Lord  Polwarth,  112.  See  Pol- 
warth . 

Hunt:  the  smuggler  of  Ilomney  Marsh,  194. 

Huntingdon,  Lord;  question  of  privilege  raised  in  the 
House  of  Lords  respecting  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  89.  His  recognisances  cancelled,  89. 

Huguenots;  their  merciless  persecutor,  Saint  Ruth,  24. 
Their  part  in  tne  siege  of  Athlone  and  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  24,  26,  27.  Their  bravery  under  Ginkell  in 
Ireland,  24,  et  seq.  And  at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  128. 

Huy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  120. 

Icon  Basilike  ;  Walker’s  book  on  the,  104.  IIow  regarded 
by  zealous  royalists,  104. 

India;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  East  India  trade,  38, 
et  seq.  Excitement  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade  with  the,  38.  Origin  of  the  East  India 
Company,  39.  Ignorant  admiration  with  which  India 
was  regarded  in  England,  39.  Magnificence  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  39.  Increase  in  the  imports  of  the  productions 
of,  into  England,  39.  The  Deputy  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants,  41.  Quarrel  between 
the.  Mogul  government  and  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  41.  Peace  concluded  between  the 
Great  Mogul  and  the  English,  43.  Debates  on  the  state 
of  the  trade  with  India  resumed,  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  93.  The  discussion  adjourned,  93.  Resumption 
in  Parliament  of  the  debates  on  the  trade  with  India, 
141,  et  seq. 

India  House;  the  old,  39. 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  75. 

Innocent  XII. ,  Pope;  his  reconciliation  with  Lewis  XTV., 
77.  Ilis  polic}’-,  78.  79. 

Investment  of  capital.  See  Capital,  investment  of. 

Ireland  ;  progress  of  the  war  in.  20.  The  whole  area  of  the 
island  divided  between  the  contending  races,  20.  State 
of  the  English  part  of  the  kingdom.  20.  State  of  the 
part  of  Ireland  subject  to  James,  21,  et  seq.  Return  of 
Tyrconnel,  23.  Arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at  Limerick 
with  Saint  Ruth  on  board,  23.  The  English  take  the 
field,  24.  Sieges  of  Ballymore  and  Athlone.  24-27.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim,  27.  Siege  of  Galway,  28.  Siege  of 
Limerick,  29.  Death  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyrconnel. 
29.  State  of  Ireland  after  the  war,  34.  Allusion  to  the 
late  improvements  in.  35.  Act  of  Parliament  excluding 
Papists  from  public  trust  in  Ireland.  37.  The  attention 
of  Parliament  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  108.  Sid¬ 
ney  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  108.  Sidney  recalled, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lords  Jus¬ 
tices,  110.  Disgust  of  the  Irish  at  the  new  Declaration 
of  James,  118.  State  of  Ireland  in  1G97,  233. 


Irish  troops,  24.  Hated  by  the  English  Protestants,  66, 

67.  Their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Marsiglia,  128. 

Italy;  national  debts  of,  97. 

Jacobites;  trial  of  the  conspirators  Freston  and  Ashton,  5, 
et  seq.  Joy  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  fall  of  Mons,  10. 
Their  roar  of  execration  at  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant 
sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  11.  Their  clamour  on  the 
desertion  of  Sherlock, *13-15.  They  gain  over  Russell, 
Godoiphin,  and  Marlborough,  16,  et  seq.  Their  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  Marlborough.  18.  Marlborough’s  plan  for 
restoring  James,'  47,  et  seq.  His  plot  disclosed  by  the 
Jacobites.  49.  The  Jacobite  arrangements  on  the  French 
invasion  of  England,  67  Severe  laws  enacted  against 
them  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1693, 112.  Divisions 
among  the  English  Jacobites,  115.  Compounders  and 
Noncompounders,  115.  Savage  scurrility  of  the  Jacobite 
libellers,  124,  William  Anderton.  124.  Writings  and 
artifices  of  the  Jacobites.  126.  Their  strong  muster  at 
Bath.  126.  Their  joy  at  the  probability  of  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  William  and  the  House  of  Commons,  144.  Their 
enemy  Trenchard,  154.  Jacobite  plots  against  William  s 
person.  169.  Rancorous  invective  contained  in  the  Ja¬ 
cobite  pamphlets  against  William,  173.  Jacobite  plots 
against  the  government  during  William’s  absence,  175. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies.  194.  Hatred  of 
the  nation  for  the  very  name  of  Jacobite,  212.  Search 
for  Jacobite  conspirators  in  England,  213.  Their  dismay 
at  the  news  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  240. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  87. 

James  I.;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  38. 

James  II.;  secret  communications  of  some  of  William’s 
servants  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  16.  James’s 
forgiveness  of  Marlborough,  19.  Marlborough’s  dexterity 
in  evading  James’s  commands.  19.  Progress  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  20,  et  seq.  State  of  the  part  of  Ireland  sub¬ 
ject  to  James,  21.  Deputation  from  the  Irish  Jacobites 
to  James  at  St.  Germains,  23.  Siege  of  Limerick,  and 
dispersion  of  the  Irish  army,  31-32.  Plan  of  Marlborough 
for  effecting  James’s  restoration,  47,  et  seq.  James’s 
answer  to  the  application  of  the  Highland  chiefs  for  aid, 
56.  His  jojr  on  the  death  of  Louvois,  65.  James’s  im¬ 
patience  to  have  an  expedition  sent  to  England,  G6. 
Lewis  determines  to  invade  England,  66.  James’s 
belief  that  the  English  fleet  is  friendly  to  him,  66.  His 
belief  in  the  statements  of  his  English  agents,  67.  A 
daughter  born  to  him.  67.  lie  goes  down  to  his  army 
at  La  Hogue,  67.  Holds  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  67. 
Ilis  Declaration,  68.  Effect  produced  by  it  in  England, 

68.  James's  approval  of  a  plan  for  assassinating  William 
IH.,  85.  Returns  to  St.  Germains  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  113.  His  mode  of  life  there,  113,  et  seq.  His 
treatment  of  his  Protestant  adherents  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Germains,  114.  His  incurable  faults  of  head  and 
heart,  115.  Ilis  character,  as  shown  in  the  Declaration 
of  April  1692,  115.  Compelled  to  make  changes  in  his 
ministry  at  St.  Germains,  116.  Ilis  New  Declaration, 
117.  His  insincerity,  117.  Effect  of  the  New  Declaration 
in  England,  118.  Receives  intelligence  from  Marlborough 
of  the  expedition  against  Brest,  152.  Communicates,  the 
information  to  the  French  government,  152.  Prohibits 
the  Court  of  St.  Germains  to  go  into  mourning  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  161.  James’s  opinion  of  the 
lawfulness  of  assassination,  1C9,  170.  His  refusal  to 
sanction  any  attempt  on  the  life  of  William,  169,  170. 
Requested  to  sanction  a  plot  for  assassinating  William, 
170,  171.  Gives  liis  warrant  to  Sir  George  Barclay  for  & 
plot  against  William,  194.  His  attempts  to  prevent  a 
general  pacification.  239. 

James  V. ;  his  extermination  of  the  Mosstroopers,  60. 

James’s  Coffeehouse,  St..  20. 

Jeffreys,  George  Lord;  his  judgment  in  the  great  case  of 
the  Monopolies,  39,  41.  His  son,  227. 

Johnson,  Julian.  15.  Ilis  secret  press,  104. 

Johnstone;  appointed  to  inform  William  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  112. 

Jonathan’s  Coffeehouse,  96. 

Judges;  rejection  of  the  bill  for  ascertaining  tlieir  salaries, 
54.  Mode  of  remunerating  them,  55. 

Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  32,  note. 

Junto,  the,  of  the  Whig  part}',  133.  Its  authority,  133. 

Kean,  Edmund,  the  actor;  his  descent,  163. 

Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  leaves  the  bishop’s  palace 
at  Wells,  12.  Ilis  retirement  at  Longleat,  12. 

Kerry;  the  fierce  inhabitants  of,  30. 

Ivettlewell,  John;  his  theory  of  Divine  right,  115. 

Keyes,  Thomas;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  195. 
Arrested,  200.  Tried,  200.  Found  guilty,  200.  Hii 
execution,  202. 

Kidder,  Richard ;  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  13. 

Killegrew ;  entrusted  (with  Delaval)  with  the  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet.  111.  They  command  the  convoy  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  123.  Held  up  to  derision  in  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  126.  Dismissed  from  his  command.  140. 

King,  Edward;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  195-196. 
Arrested,  200,  Tried,  200.  Found  guilty,  200.  Ilis  ex¬ 
ecution,  201. 
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Kneller;  Sir  Oo.lfrey,  140.  * 

Knight  Sir  John:  his  offensive  speech  respecting  the 
hutch  in  England,  145.  His  speech  burned  by  the 
hangman,  145.  Ills  insolent  joy  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  159.  Turned  out  at  the  general  ©lection  of 
1G95,  184. 

Knightley,  Christopher;  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  195.  Arrested,  200. 

Lugos,  Bay  ,of;  naval  encounter  in  the,  124. 

Lambeque;  headquarters  of  William  III.  at,  82. 

Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York;  his  death,  13. 

Lancashire  prosecutions,  the,  155.  Debates  in  Parliament 
on  the,  157. 

Land  Bank  ;  the,  of  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne,  147.  Act 
establishing  a,  205.  The  bank  ceases  to  exist,  210. 

Landen.  battle  of,  121-123.  Appearance  of  the  battle  field 
the  following  summer,  123. 

Lau£  tax  ;  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  94.  That  of  the 
Restoration,  94.  Origin  of  the  existing  land  tax,  94. 
lieuewed  annually,  94.  Made  permanent,  94.  The  taS 
renewed  in  the  session  of  1G93-1694,  145. 

Langhorne;  the  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  iu  England,  85, 
note. 

Lanier,  Sir  John ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  84. 

Leolerc,  134. 

Leeds,  Duke  of ;  Caermarthen  created,  151.  Ills  ignominy, 
163.  Suspected  of  having  received  bribes,  164.  Story 
of  his  agent  Bates,  166.  Ilis  defence  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  167.  Ilis  speech  iu  the  Commons,  167.  The 
Lords  informed  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  im¬ 
peach  him,  167.  His  airs  in  the  House,  167.  His  dis¬ 
grace,  -168. 

Leefdale;  employed  to  assassinate  William  III.,  S5.  Betrays 
Grandval,  85. 

Leinster,  Duke  of;  Meinhart  Schombiprg  created,  86.  Com¬ 
mands  the  army  assembled  at  Portsdown,  86.  The 
troops  for  the  attack  on  the  French  coast  placed  under 
his  command,  86. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  inattentive  to  the 
interests  of  the  coalition,  78.  His  desire  to  conquer  the 
Turks,  78.  His  sluggishness  in  sending  succours  to 
Piedmont,  119.  His  conduct  in  1697,  235.  Difficulties 
caused  by  him,  238. 

Leslie,  Charles;  first  publishes  an  account  of  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  64. 

Lestrauge,  ltoger;  appointed  censor  of  the  press,  104. 
Removed,  104.  Taken  into  custody,  200. 

Lewis  of  Baden  ;  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle, 
20.  Watches  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  82. 

Lewis,  Saint;  institution  of  the  Order  of,  119. 

Lewis,  XIV. ;  congress  of  the  great  coalition  formed  against 
him,  2,  et  seq.  Ilis  resources,  4.  Lays  siege  to  Mons, 
•which  capitulates,  4-5.  Death  of  his  minister  Louvois, 

65.  Appoints  the  Marquess  of  Barbesieux  to  the  vacant 
post,  65.  Determines  to  send  an  expedition  to  England, 

66.  Reconciled  to  the  Pope,  77.  Takes  the  field  himself, 
80.  Ilis  magnificent  review  at  Mons,  80.  Lays  siege  to 
Namur,  80.  Its  capitulation,  81.  Arrogance  of  Lewis,  81. 
Returns  to  Versailles,  82.  Receives  his  unfortunate  ad¬ 
miral  Tourville.  81-82.  His  surprise  and  anger  at  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  immense  sums  voted  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  carrying  on  the  war,  94.  Ilis  vast  preparations 
for  the  campaign  of  1693,  119.  Institutes  the  Order  of 
St  Lewis.  119.  His  opiuiou  of  William  III.,  119.  Lewis 
takes  the  field.  120.  Returns  to  Versailles,  determined 
not  to  expose  himself  iu  battle,  120.  Ilis  expedient  for 
keeping  Paris  in  good  humour,  128.  Ilis  overtures  for 
obtaining  peace.  129.  Ilis  plan  for  compelling  Spain  to 
sue  for  peace.  151.  Operations  of  his  troops  in  C:iU\U.nia, 
153.  Entrusts  the  campaign  of  1695  to  Marshal  Ville- 
roy,  174.  Poltroonery  of  Lewis's  natural  son,  the  Duke 
of  Maine.  176.  Lewis's  vexation.  176.  Difficulties  of  the 
campaign  of  1696,  208.  Negotiations  for  peace  opened, 
212.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace,  235.  Congress  of  Itys- 
wick,  235-236.  Terms  of  peace  settled,  238.  The  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  signed,  239. 

L’ Hermitage ;  his  letters  to  Heiusius,  124,  note.  Account 
of  him,  124,  note. 

Licensing  Act;  history  of  the,  103,  et  seq.  Determination 
of  the  Commons  not  to  renew  it,  162. 

Liege,  defence  of,  left  by  the  people  of.  to  William  III., 
119. 

Limerick;  its  condition  under  the  dominion  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  army  of  James,  22.  Dissensions  among 
the  Irish  at,  22.  The  supreme  power  in  abeyance,  23. 
Return  of  Tyrconnel,  23.  Distress  of  the  army,  23.  Ar¬ 
rival  of  a  French  fleet  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  and 
officers  to  conduct  the  war.  23.  Saint  Ruth  commander- 
in-chief.  23.  D’lJsson  retires  to,  29.  Tyrconnel’s  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  defeuco  of,  29.  Despondency  of  the  garrison, 
29.  Second  siege  of.  29.  The  confusion  at  Thomoud 
Bridge,  30.  Desire  of  the  besieged  to  capitulate,  30.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  between  them  and  the  besiegers,  30.  Capitu¬ 
lation  of  the  city.  31.  Terms  of  the  surrender,  31.  Treaty 
of,  31.  Discussions  in  Parliament  respecting,  37,  et  seq. 

Lincoln;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  183. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  1  is  part  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 


62,  63.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Tai Lament  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted,  172. 

Literature,  English;  its  character  before  ana  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  press,  181.  See  Licensing  Act ; 
Newspaper;  Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 
His  ability  in  debate,  135.  A  ppointed  a  Lord  of  tl  e 
Treasury,  232. 

Llo}r(l,  Bi.-hop  of  Norwich ;  refuses  to  disown  all  connection 
with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  11. 

Lloyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissary  in  England);  gains  oter 
Admiral  Russell,  17. 

Lochiel.  See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  134.  Ilis  tracts  on  the  state  of  the  currency, 
188,  189.  Objections  to  his  plan,  189. 

London;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India  Company,  39, 
et  seq.  Rejoicings  in  London  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  La  Ilogue,  72.  Arrival  of  William  Ill.  from  the 
Continent,  86.  Miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  123. 
Excitement  in  the  City  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence, 
124.  A  deputation  waits  on  the  Queen,  to  represent 
its  grievances,  124.  Grand  display  of  fireworks  in  St. 
James's  Square  on  the  return  of  William  from  Flanders, 
183.  Interest  excited  in  London  by  a  hanging,  199.  Joy 
at  the  tidings  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  24(J.  Reception 
of  William  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  241. 

Loo;  palace  and  park  of,  19. 

Lords  Justices ;  appointed  to  administer  the  government 
of  England  during  William’s  absence  on  the  Continent, 
165. 

Lorges,  Duke  of;  devastates  the  Palatinate  and  sacks 
Heidelberg,  128. 

Lottery,  loan;  establishment  of  a,  146.  Neale’s  lottery, 
146. 

Louvain  ;  encampment  of  William  III.  at,  120. 

Louvois;  hie  talents  as  a  war  minister,  4.  Ilis  quarrel 
with  the  King,  65.  Ilis  death,  65.  Ilis  son  the  Marquis 
of  Barbesieux,  65. 

Lowick,  Edward ;  his  share  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  195. 
Executed,  203. 

Lowlands;  state  of  the,  in  1691,  55. 

Lowndes,  William;  his  plan  for  restoring  the  curresicy  to 
a  healthy  state,  1S9.  Refuted  by  John  Locke,  189. 

Lowther,  Sir  John;  assailed  in  the  House  on  his  places 
and  fees,  36.  Accepts  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
55.  His  opinion  of  foreigners,  90.  His  defence  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  90,  91.  Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  112. 

Lundie,  Ensign  ;  ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be 
prosecuted,  172. 

Lunt,  the  Jacobite  agent,  155.  Turns  approver,  155. 

Luttrell,  Henry;  his  discontent  and  intrigues,  22.  Pro¬ 
poses  to  throw  Maxwell  overboard,  23.  Represents  tlu. 
inefficiency  of  Tyrconnel  to  James.  23.  Ilis  perfidy.  29. 
His  desertion,  and  his  reward,  32.  Murdered  in  Dublin, 
33.  Abhorrence  with  which  his  name  was  held,  33. 
Junius’s  remarks  on  the  Luttrells,  33. 

Luttrell,  Simon;  goes  in  the  deputation  to  St.  Germains, 
23.  His  representations  to  James  respecting  Tyrconnel^ 
23.  Deprived  of  his  estate,  which  is  given  to  his  brother 
Henry,  32. 

Luxemburg,  the  Duke  of;  lays  siege  to  Mons,  4.  Commence 
ment  of  the  campaign  iu  Flanders,  19.  Marching  and 
countermarching  of  the  two  armies.  19.  Occupies  the 
road  between  Namur  and  Brussels,  80.  Left  by  Lewis  in 
sole  command,  82.  Ilis  character  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  82.  His  talents  as  a  general,  82.  Encamps  at  Stein 
kirk,  82.  His  camp  life,  82.  Surprised  by  William  and 
the  confederates,  83.  Command^  the  French  army  op¬ 
posed  to  William  in  Brabant,  120.  Ilis  superiority  in 
force  over  the  allies,  120.  His  ruse,  120.  The  battle  of 
Landen,  121.  Ilis  inactivity  in  improving  bis  victory, 
123.  Ilis  celebrated  forced  march.  154.  Ilis  death.  161. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe  (Mac  Ian) ;  his  appearance  at  tht» 
Castle  of  Glenorchy,  57.  Description  of  his  habitation  of 
Glencoe,  57.  Offended  with  Breadalbane,  57.  Ilis  iufiu 
ence  in  the  Highlands,  57.  Delays  to  take  the  oath  to 
Williauj  and  Mary,  5S.  Ilis  dismay  at.  the  consequences^ 
58.  Takes  the  oath  six  days  after  the  time  appointed, 

58.  Cruel  joy  of  his  enemies,  58.  The  certificate  of  his 
having  taken  the  oath  suppressed.  61.  Blaus  laid  for  his 
destruction,  61.  Orders  signed  by  the  King,  61.  Ilia 
hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  62.  Ilis  assassination,  63. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry;  takes  the  oath  to  William  and 
Mary,  58. 

Macdonald,  John  (son  of  Mac  Ian),  of  Glencoe,  62,  63.  Be¬ 
comes  the  chief  of  the  clan,  63. 

Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe;  their  marauding  character, 

59,  60.  Instance  of  their  violence  and  rapine,  60.  Flan 
formed  for  their  destruction,  61.  Order  signed  by  th* 
King  for  their  extirpation,  61.  Their  feuds  with  the 
Campbells,  62.  Hamilton  sent  to  destroy  them,  62.  The 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  63.  Escape  of  most  of  them,  63 
Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  63. 

Macgregors;  their  horrible  vindictiveness,  59. 

Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe.  See  Macdonald  of  Gleucoe. 

Mackay,  Colonel ;  serves  under;  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  24.  Ills 
share  in  the  assault  on  Athlone,  26.  And  in  the  battle 
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of  Aghnm,  27.  His  conduct  at  the  tattle  of  Steinkirk, 
S3.  Killed,  84. 

Macleods;  their  revenge  on  the  inhabitants  of  Eigg,  59. 

Maine,  Duke  of;  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  174.  Sent 
with  Villeroy  to  Flanders,  174.  His  cowardice,  176. 

Manchester;  the  Lancashire  Jacobites  prosecuted  at,  156. 
The  judges  pelted,  156. 

Mauley,  John  ;  his  speech  in  the  House  against  the  bill  for 
attainting  Feu  wick,  222. 

Marlborough,  John  Lord  (afterwards  Duke);  abhorrence 
in  which  his  name  was  held  by  the  Jacobites,  18.  His 
interview  with  Colonel  Sackville,  18.  His  pretended  re¬ 
pentance,  18.  His  treason,  18.  Informed  by  his  Jacobite 
friends  that  he  was  forgiven,  19.  Accompanies  William 
to  Holland,  19.  High  opinion  of  the  Dutch  of  his  supe- 
ri  u-ity  as  a  general,  19.  Sent  to  Flanders  to  form  a  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drussels,  19.  His  dexterity  in 
evading  the  commands  of  James,  19.  His  formation  of  a 
plot  against  the  government  of  King  William,  47.  His 
power  over  the  Princess  Anne,  47.  Determines  to  avail 
himself  of  the  dislike  of  the  English  for  the  Dutch,  48. 
He  undertakes  to  corrupt  the  army,  48.  His  probable 
position  if  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  49.  His  plot  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  Jacobites,  49.  Disgraced  and  forbidden  the 
royal  presence,  49.  V arious  reports  touching  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace.  49.  Included  in  Young’s  plot,  74.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  75.  Admitted  to  bail,  75.  Evidence  of  his 
perfidy,  75.  Robbed  by  highwaymen  near  St.  Albans,  88. 
Question  of  privilege  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  respect¬ 
ing  his  imprisonment,  89.  Ilis  recognisances  cancelled, 
S9.  Communicates  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  Brest  to 
James,  152.  Talmash’s  death  caused  by  his  villany,  152, 
153.  Real  object  of  his  wickedness,  153.  Offers  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  English  government,  153.  His  offer  rejected 
oy  William,  153.  Change  in  all  his  schemes  through  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  168.  His  denial  in  the  House  of 
treasonable  designs,  226. 

Marlborough,  Sarah  Duchess  of ;  her  haughtiness  and  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  50.  Her  dismissal  from  the  palace  demanded 
by  the  Queen,  50.  Her  Vindication,  49,  50,  note,  50,  note. 

Marsiglia,  battle  of,  128. 

Mar^,  Queen;  impertinence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  her, 
10.  Her  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne,  49. 
Demands  the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlborough,  50.  Anne’s' 
refusal  to  comply,  50.  Mary  appointed  vicegerent  in  his 
absence  on  the  Continent,  65.  She  reprints  James’s  De¬ 
claration,  69.  Her  alarm  at  the  news  of  a  Jacobite  party 
in  the  English  fleet,  70.  Her  wise  treatment  of  the  evil 
reports.  70.  Her  foundatidu  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  72. 
Her  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Howe,  106.  William 
departs  for  Holland,  112.  His  letter  to  Mary  after  the 
battle  of  Landen,  123.  Her  gracious  reception  of  the  de¬ 
putation  from  the  City  of  London  after  the  disaster  to 
the  Smyrna  fleet,  124.  Clamour  of  the  sailors’  wives  at 
Whitehall,  126.  Her  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Tillotson,  157. 
Jler  death,  158.  The  public  sorrow,  159.  Her  funeral, 
159.  Effect  of  her  death  on  the  Continent.  161. 

Mary  of  Modeua;  delivered  of  a  daughter,  67. 

.Maximilian,  Emmanuel.  Elector  of  Bavaria;  accepts  the 
government  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  79. 

Maxwell,  Thomas;  disiiked  by  the  Irish  ltoman  Catholics, 
22.  Sent  by  Berwick  to  France,  23.  Proposal  on  board 
to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  23.  Entrusted  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  shore  batteries  at  Atldone.  25.  Taken  pri¬ 
soner,  26.  Reviled  by  the  Irish  commanders,  26. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of,  1S5. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of ;  watches  Noailles  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  82. 

Megrigny,  the  French  military  engineer.  175. 

Melford,  John  Lord;  the  order  of  the  Garter  conferred  on 
him.  67.  Ilis  name  odious  to  all  parties,  67.  68. 

Melloniere,  La;  holds  a  commaud  under  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  86. 

Melville  (Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Scotland);  com¬ 
manded  by  William  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  Scotland,  56.  His  timidity.  56.  Resigns,  56. 

Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  assists  at  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  40. 

Middleton,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  character  and  abilities,  116. 
His  adherence  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy,  116. 
Invited  to  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  116.  Collects  the 
sense  of  the  leading  Compounders,  117.  Steals  across  to 
St.  Germains,  117.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State  there 
with  Mellort,  117.  Sends  a  new  declaration  of  James  to 
England,  117.  Its  effect,  118.  Middleton’s  account  of 
Versailles,  119. 

Millevoix,  the  spy,  82.  His  guilt  discovered,  83. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas;  physician  to  William  III.,  158. 

Ministry ;  changes  made  in  the,  by  William,  55.  A  minis¬ 
try  necessary  to  parliamentary  government,  130.  Origin 
of  the  English  ministry,  130.  Its  functions,  130.  The 
first  ministry  gradually  formed,  130. 

Mint;  the  Royal,  in  the  Tower,  185,  210.  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton.  210.  See  Currency. 

Mogul  empire,  condition  of,  under  Akbur  and  Aureng- 

zehe,  39.  * 

Mohuu,  Lord;  tried  for  the  murder  of  William  Mount- 


ford,  92.  Acquitted,  93.  Serves  in  the  expedition  te 
Brest,  152. 

Molyneux,  34. 

Money;  old  method  of  coining,  185.  See  Currency. 

Monmouth ;  his  intrigues  to  save  the  life  of  Fenwick,  225. 
His  speeches,  227.  Proceedings  against  him,  228.  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  228.  His  subsequent  life,  229. 

Monopolies ;  the,  created  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
38.  Those  granted  by  James  I.,  38.  The  odious  feature* 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  141. 

Mons;  siege  and  fall  of,  4.  Joy  of  the  Jacobites  at  the 
event,  10.  Gastanaga  charged  with  having  sold  the  fort¬ 
ress  to  the  French,  78. 

Montague,  Charles;  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Commons  on  the  bill  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason, 
46.  His  talents,  46.  Ilis  arguments  against  the  Lords’ 
amendments,  46-47.  Appointed  to  a  seat  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  55.  His  talents  and  position  in  the  House, 
55.  His  daring  and  inventive  qualities  as  a  financier, 
97.  His  proposal  to  borrow  money  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  government,  97.  Ilis  early  life,  135.  His  talents  as 
a  debater,  135.  Ilis  poetry,  135.  His  rapid  rise  in  Par¬ 
liament,  135.  His  ability  in  administration  and  debate, 
135.  Charged  of  his  enemies,  136.  His  patronage  of 
genius  and  learning,  136.  His  faults,  136.  His  speech 
on  the  disaster  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  140.  Defends  the 
King  in  the  House  of  Commons,  143.  Returned  at  the 
general  election,  for  the  City  of  London,  183.  His  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  146,  it  seq.  His  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  currency,  191.  His  proposition  of 
the  window  tax,  191  His  daily  increasing  influence  in 
the  Cabinet,  219.  Ilis  speech  on  the  bill  for  attainting 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  223.  Becomes  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  232. 

Montchevreuil;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  121. 
Slain  there,  122. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  his  miserable  life,  150.  His  visit 
to  Shrewsbury,  150.  His  death,  145. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  85. 

Moor  Park,  110.  Visited  by  King  William,  110.  Swift’* 
residence  there,  110. 

Mountford,  William;  the  actor,  92  Ilis  dramatic  talents, 
92.  His  comedy  of  Greenwich  Park,  92,  note.  Mur¬ 
dered,  92. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart  Viscount;  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  84. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Land  Tax,  94.  Created  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  151.  See  Normanby,  Marquess  of. 

Mullingar;  encampment  of  the  English  troops  at,  24. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  90.  His  weight  with  the  Tory 
party,  137.  Opposes  the  Address,  190. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  appointed  one  of  the  royal  commis¬ 
sioners  for  governing  Ireland,  29. 

Namur;  strength  of  the  fortress  of,  80.  Its  defences  im¬ 
proved  by  Cohorn,  80.  Besieged,  81.  Capitulates,  81. 
Shame  and  rage  of  the  inhabitants,  81.  William  III. 
determines  to  retake  it,  174.  Its*  military  importance, 
174.  Its  defences  as  constructed  by  Cohoru  and  Vau- 
ban,  174.  The  allies  close  round  the  fortress,  175.  The 
siege  directed  by  William  in  person,  176.  Surrenders  to 
the  allies,  176.  Capitulation  of  the  Castle,  178. 

National  Debt.  See  Debt,  National. 

Navy  ;  maladministration  of  the,  86.  Its  mismanagement 
voted  to  be  treacherous  by  the  House  of  Commons,  140. 
Improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  navy  under 
Russell,  154. 

Neale,  the  manager  of  the  lottery  loan,  146. 

Neerwinden;  furious  attacks  of  the  French  on,  121-122. 

Netherlands,  the  Spanish  ;  their  governor,  Gastanaga,  78, 
79.  His  incapacity,  78.  William  III.  invited  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government  of,  79.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  appointed  to  the  government  of,  79.  Importance 
of  the  events  in,  82.  Military  operations  in,  in  1696, 
208. 


Newcastle,  John  Holies,  Duke  of;  entertains  William  ILL 
at  Welbeck,  183. 

Newmarket;  its  appearance  in  the  17th  century,  182.  Visit 
of  William  III.  to,  182. 

Newsletters;  the  manuscript,  of  D3Ter,  155. 

Newspapers;  the  London  Gazette  the  only  one  in  existence 
before  the  Revolution,  155.  Dyer’s  manuscript  newslet¬ 
ters,  155.  Their  first  appearance,  180.  The  London 
Gazette,  180.  The  periodical  papers,  180.  The  Ubservator, 
180.  The  Athenian  Mercury,  180.  Iloughtou’s  Collection, 

180.  The  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  180.  The 
English  Courant,  180.  A  crowd  of  new  ones  appear.  180. 
Appearance  of  the  newspapers  of  that  period,  li>0.  Lead¬ 
ing  articles,  180.  The  publication  of  newspapers  connived 
at  by  the  government,  180.  Collection  of  the  early 
newspapers  in  the  British  Museum.  181,  note.  Salutary 
change  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the  press, 

181.  Character  of  the  English  press  of  the  present  time, 
181.  Growing  importance  of  newspapers,  in  1697.  231. 

Newton,  I8ir  Isaac;  appointed  warden  of  the  Mint,  210. 
Noailles,  Marshal;  watches  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
at  the  Pyrenees,  82.  Takes  the  fortress  of  Rosas,  128. 
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Ordered  to  attack  Barcelona,  161.  Ilis  victory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tar,  153. 

Noncoin  pounders ;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so  called,  115. 
Have  undivided  sway  at  St.  Germains,  115. 

Non  jurors ;  the  vacant  sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  filled, 

10.  (See  Ken;  Leslie;  Lloyd;  Sancroft.)  Uproar  among 
them  on  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  to  the  vacant 
sees,  10,  et  seq.  Clamour  on  the  conversion  of  Sher¬ 
lock,  13-14.  Their  publication  of  the  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  64.  Their  alarm  at  the  effect  of 
James’s  Declaration  in  England,  69.  Conduct  of  Jeremy 
Collier  and  of  Cook  and  Snattat  the  execution  of  Friend 
and  Parkyns,  203. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  accompanies  King  William  to  Holland, 

1.  Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  11. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  225,  228. 

NDimauby,  Marquess  of;  Mulgrave  created,  151. 

North,  Sir  Dudley;  his  opposition  to  bauking,  120.  His 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  189. 

Northern  Powers;  their  sullen  and  menacing  demeanour, 

77.  Form  the  Third  Party  in  Europe,  77.  Watched  by 
William,  119. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of;  accompanies  William 
III.  to  Holland,  3.  Blamed  by  the  nation  for  the  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  fleet,  86.  Recriminations  betweeu  him  and 
the  Admiral  Russell,  86.  His  enmity  to  Russell,  86. 
Censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  90.  Ilis  defence, 

90.  His  colleague,  John  Trenchard,  111.  Nottingham’s 
integrity  thought  highly  of  by  William,  139.  Retires 
from  office,  140.  Riches  acquired  by  him,  140. 

Oates,  Titus;  the  founder  of  the  school  of  false  witnesses, 

51  His  discontent  at  the  smallness  of  his  pension,  52. 
His  aspirations  for  ecclesiastical  preferment,  52.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  communion  among  the  Baptists,  who  turn  him 
out,  52.  His  house  at  Whitehall,  52.  His  intimacy 
with  W  illiam  Fuller,  52.  Punishment  of  his  pupil  Ful¬ 
ler,  53. 

Observator ;  the  periodical  paper  so  called,  ISO. 

U’Donnel,  Baldearg  (the  O’Donnel);  flies  with  his  retainers 
to  Mayo,  28.  Goes  over  to  the  English  camp,  28. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the;  of  Blount,  105. 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  accompanies  King  William  to  Holland, 

1.  Ilis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  83.  W  ouuded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lauden,  122.  Ex¬ 
changed  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  122. 

Ostalrie  ;  taken  by  the  French,  153. 

Overall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  his  treatise  on 
the  rights  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors,  14.  Its 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  Sherlock,  14. 

Oxford;  visited  by  William  III.,  183. 

Pulamos ;  taken  by  the  French,  53. 

Palatinate,  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lorges,  128. 

Pale  the,  20,  24. 

Papillon,  Thomas;  his  connection  with  the  East  India 
Company,  40,  41.  He  retires  from  the  Company,  41. 
Ilis  accusations  against  it,  42.  Chosen  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  examining  the  legality  of  the  East  India 
monopoly,  141. 

Paris;  expedient  of  Lewis  XIY.  for  keeping  it  in  good  hu¬ 
mour,  128. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  170.  Ilis  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot, 
175.  Joins  Barclay  in  the  Assassination  Plot.  195.  Ar¬ 
rested,  200.  Tried,  202.  Found  guilty,  202.  His  execu¬ 
tion,  203. 

Parliament;  opening  of  the.  of  1691,  36.  Aspect  of  affairs, 
36.  The  session  closed.  54.  Meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1692,  89.  Members  corrupted  by  Caermarthen  and  Tre¬ 
vor,  100.  Discussions  in  the  Houses  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  99.  Servility  of  the  Parliament  of  1661,  99- 
100.  The  nuisance  of  placemen  in  Parliament,  100.  The 
Triennial  Bill,  102.  Llemarks  on  the  secrecy  ot  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings,  103.  A  ministry  necessary  to  par¬ 
liamentary  government,  130.  Commencement  of  the 
session  of  1693,  1694.  139.  Parliament  prorogued,  150. 
Parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  corruption  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  163.  The  Parliament  dissolved,  182.  Meeting 
of  the  Parliament  of  1695,  185.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
190.  Prorogued,  207.  Meeting  of  the  Houses,  216.  Par¬ 
liamentary  proceedings  touching  Fenwick’s  confession, 
221.  Close  of  the  session,  232. 

Parliament,  Scottish  :  opening  of  the  session  of  1697,  231. 
Act  for  settling  Schools,  234.  Case  of  Thomas  Aiken- 
h  ad,  231.  Session  of  1693,  112.  Its  obsequiousness, 
112.  Its  enactments  against  the  Jacobites.  112.*  Its  legis¬ 
lation  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  112.  Its  silence  ou  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  112.  Session  of  1095,  171.  Its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  171.  The  Marquess 
of  Tweedale  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner,  171. 

•  Report  of  the  Committee.  172.  Orders  the  prosecution 
of  the  subordinates  in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  172.  Close 
of  the  session,  173. 

Parliament,  Irish;  held  in  Chichester  House,  109.  Com¬ 
position  of  that  of  1692,  109.  Its  limited  powers,  109. 
Proceedings  of  the  session,  109. 

Paternoster  Row,  104. 

Paterson.  William  ;  his  early  life,  148.  TIis  plan  of  a 
national  bank,  148.  His  plan  taken  up  by  Montague,  148.  | 


Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely;  his  appointment,  13. 

Paul’s,  St..,  cathedral;  openfffg  of,  241. 

Peers;  their  privileges  in  trials,  46.  The  Court  tf  the  lord 
High  Steward,  46.  Their  ancient  invidious  privileges, 

46.  Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  improve  the  method  of 
conducting  trials  of  peers  for  treason,  46. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of;  takes  charge  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  55.  Supports  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 
Pendergrass;  gives  information  to  Portland  respecting  the 
Assassination  Plot,  198.  Ilis  interview  wj.h  William,  198. 
Penn,  William ;  charged  by  Preston  with  treasonable  con¬ 
duct,  6.  Warrant  issued  against  him,  7.  Attends  the 
burial  of  George  Fox,  7-9.  Conceals  himself,  9.  Hi* 
singular  interview  with  Sidney,  9.  His  escape  to  France, 

9.  Returns  to  England,  and  renews  his  plots,  9. 

Piedmont;  advantages  gained  by  the  French  in,  20. 

Place  Bill;  again  brought  into  the  Commons,  and  passed, 

143.  Passes  the  Lords,  143.  The  King  refuses  to  pass  f 
the  bill,  143.  Read  again  thrice,  but  not  passed,  157. 
Placemen;  nuisauce  of,  in  Parliament,  100.  The  Place 
Bill,  excluding  placemen  from  Parliament,  introduced, 
101.  Reasons  for  admitting  the  great  functionaries,^  d 
excluding  the  subordinates,  101.  Provisions  of  the  bill, 
101.  Passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  101,  102. 

Plowden,  Francis;  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  government  of  Ireland,  29. 

Pollexfen,  5. 

Poll  tax,  imposed  in  1693.  146. 

Polwarth,  Patrick  Lord ;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament 
of  1693,  112, 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  father’s  hoard  of  coin,  95. 

Porter  (Lord  Justice  in  Dublin),  20.  Goes  in  state  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral.  20. 

Porter,  George;  his  character,  170.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  175.  Sent  to  gaol  and  liberated,  175.  Ilis  share  in 
the  Assassination  Plot.  195.  Arrested,  199.  Allowed  to 
turn  King’s  evidence,  199.  Attempts  of  the  Jacobites  to 
corrupt  him,  213. 

Portland,  Beutinck,  Earl  of;  accompanies  King  William  to 
Holland,  1.  Sent  to  consult  Temple  ou  the  Triennial 
Bill,  110.  Anxiety  of  William  for  him  after  the  battle 
of  Lauden.  123.  An  instance  of  his  integrity  and  honour, 
166.  Parliamentary  proceedings  touching  the  grant  of 
Crown  lands  in  Wales  to  Portland.  193.  Comes  over 
from  Holland  for  money  for  William,  209.  His  qualities 
as  a  negotiator.  237.  His  meetings  with  Boufflers,  237. 

Port  Royal;  earthquake  at,  87. 

Portsdown  ;  encampment  at.  S6. 

Portsmouth;  camp  formed  at,  to  repel  the  French,  67. 

Powell,  Sir  John  ;  made  a  judge,  125. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  made  a  Duke  by  James, 

67.  The.  Order  of  the  Garter  conferred  on  him  by 
James.  67. 

Poyning’s  statute,  the.  109. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  first  parliamentary  discussions  on 
the,  103.  History  of  the  Licensing  Act,  103,  et  seq.  The 
censor  Roger  Lestrange,  103.  Catalogue  Fraser,  104. 
Edmund  Bohun,  104.  Charles  Blount,  105.  War  be¬ 
tween  Blouut  and  the  censors,  105.  The  Licensing  Act 
passed,  108,  109.  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  107.  The  unlicensed  press  of  Anderton,  124. 
Emancipation  of  the  press,  161-162.  Its  effect,  180. 
Salutary  chauge  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
press.  181.  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  231.  See  Newspapers. 

Preston,  Lord;  his  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  5.  His  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  confessions,  6.  Brought  before  the  council,  6. 
Pardoned.  10.  Ilis  subsequent  life,  10. 

Prior.  Matthew;  his  burlesque  of  Boileau’s  verses  on  the 
taking  of  Namur,  179. 

Privilege ;  question  of,  raised  by  the  Lords,  89.  Strength 
of  privilege  compared  with  the  weakness  of  law,  92. 
Protestants;  protected  by  William  III.,  4.  Subject  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  21. 
The  English  army  in  Ireland  takes  the  field,  24.  Sieges 
of  Bally  more  and  Athlone,  24.  The  battle  of  Aghriui, 
27-28.  Absolute  domination  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire¬ 
land.  34.  Act  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
offices  of  public  trust  in  Ireland,  37.  Insults  daily 
offered  to  the  Protestant  adherents  of  James  at  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  114-115.  A  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Foreign 
Protestants  brought  into  Parliament,  144.  Allowed  to 
drop,  145. 

Puffendorf,  2. 

Racine;  attends  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  field,  80. 
lladcliffe,  the  physician,  158. 

Rapparees,  the,  22. 

Recoinage  Bill,  the,  192. 

Reform.  Parliamentary;  discussions  respecting,  99.  The 
Place  Bill,  101.  The  Triennial  Bill,  102.  Inconsistency 
of  the  Reformers.  103. 

Revenue;  the,  of  1692,  1693,  95. 

Uobart;  the  Duke  of  Leeds’  man  of  business.  166,  167. 
Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of;  sworn  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  55.  ^  T4 

Roman  Catholics ;  their  sufferings  shortly  before  the  Revo 
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lution,  5.  Subjected  by  tlje  English  to  a  rigorous  sys¬ 
tem  of  police  within  the  pale,  20-21.  Their  revenge,  21. 
Dissensions  among  the  Irish  at  Limerick,  22.  Defeated 
at  Baliymore  aud  Athlone,  24.  The  battle  of  Agliriui, 
27-28.  The  defeated  army  retreats  to  Limerick  aud  Gal¬ 
way,  28.  Cowardice  of  the  Irish  horse  at  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  30.  Capitulation  of  Limerick,  31.  The  troops 
required  to  make  their  election  between  their  country 
and  Prance,  32.  Most  of  them  voluuteer  for  France,  32. 
Many  of  them  desert,  33.  Misery  of  the  families  of  those 
left  behind,  33.  Complete  submission  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  34.  Celebrated  Irish  exiles,  34.  Act  passed 
extluding  Roman  Catholics  from  public  trust  in  Ireland, 
37.  Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  37,  et  seq.  Preparations  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Jacobites  of  the  north  of  England  to  assist 
tire  French  on  their  landing  in  England,  67. 

Kooxe,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  George;  convoys  King  William 
to  Holland,  1.  Joins  the  fleet  under  Russell,  70.  Ilis 
defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Hogue,  71.  Convoys  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  124.  Saves  his  squadron  from  destruction 
at  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  124.  Gets  safe  to  Cork,  124.  Ilis 
evidence  before  tho  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  140. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose;  his  connection  with  the  Assassi¬ 
nation  Plot,  195.  Arrested,  199.  Tried,  203.  Executed, 
203. 

Rosas;  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  128. 

Ross,  Lord ;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1693,  112. 

Koyston;  case  of  military  exaction  at,  163. 

Russell.  Edward  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orford);  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  16.  Ilis  letter  to 
William,  17.  His  treasonable  conduct,  17.  Offers  battle 
to  the  French  fleet,  but  is  refused,  36.  His  conduct,  66. 
His  aDger  at  the  Declaration  of  James,  69.  Gives  battle 
to  Tourville,  70.  Considers  it  not  advisable  to  attack  the 
French  coast,  86.  Returns  to  England,  86.  Blamed  by 
the  nation,  86.  Recriminations  exchanged  between  him 
and  Nottingham,  86.  His  enmity  to  Nottingham,  86. 
Charged  with  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
fleet,  90.  His  defence,  90.  Declared  faultless  by  tho 
Commons,  91.  Removed  from  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
111.  Ilis  influence  in  the  Whig  party,  133.  Personally 
disliked  by  the  King,  139.  Appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  140.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  140.  Takes  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
152.  Compels  the  French  to  leave  Catalonia,  153.  Im¬ 
provements  in  tile  navy  under  his  administration,  154. 
Undisputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  179.  Ilis 
popularity,  184.  Returned  for  Middlesex,  184.  Created 
Earl  of  Orford,  232. 

Ruth,  Saint;  sent  from  France  as  commauder-iu-chief  of 
the  Irish  army,  23.  Ilis  merciless  character,  24.  Ilis 
strenuous  exertions  to  discipline  the  Irish  troops,  24. 
Takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  25.  Rein¬ 
forces  tire  garrison  of  Athlone,  25.  Interference  of  Tyr- 
connel  in  the  field,  25.  Saint  Ruth’s  dislike  of  Sarsfield, 
25.  Ilis  dismay  at  the  loss  of  Athlone,  26.  Retreats 
towards  Galway,  26.  Ilis  temper,  27.  Ilis  determination 
to  fight,  27.  Pitches  his  tent  near  Aghrim,  27.  Ad¬ 
ministers  religious  stimulants  to  his  army,  27.  Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  28. 

Ruvigny,  Marquess  of  (elder  son  of  the  refugee) ;  serves 
under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  24.  Ilis  share  in  tire  siege  of 
Athlone,  26.  And  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  28.  Ilis  inter¬ 
view  with  Sarsfield,  30.  Created  Earl  of  Galway.  86. 
(See  Galway,  Earl  of.)  Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Landen,  but  generously  permitted  to  escape,  122. 

Ryswiclc;  Congress  of,  235-236.  The  Treaty  of  llyswick 
signed,  239. 

Sackville,  Colonel  George  (the  Jacobite);  his  interview 
with  Marlborough.  18. 

Salaries  and  fees  of  official  men;  debates  in  Parliament  on 
the,  36. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  included  in  Young’s 
plot,  74. 

Salt;  tax  on,  206. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop;  his  delusion  as  to  his  own  import¬ 
ance.  11.  Ilis  refusal  to  vacate  Lambeth  Palace,  12.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  leave,  12.  Ilis  determination  to  injure  the 
Church  as  much  as  possible,  12.  Ilis  difference  with 
Ken,  12.  Ilis  hatred  to  the  Established  Church,  12.  His 
provision  for  the  episcopal  succession  among  the  non¬ 
jurors,  13.  Included  in  Young’s  plot,  74.  Opinion 
entertained  of  him  at  St.  Germains,  114. 

Sarsfield.  Patrick;  takes  the  lend  during  the  abeyance  of 
authority  in  Limerick,  23.  Patent  of  peerage  sent  to  him 
by  James,  23.  Fortifies  Baliymore,  24.  Disliked  by  both 
Tyrcouuel  and  Saint  Ruth,  25.  ilis  immense  influence 
over  his  retainers,  25.  Ilis  disinclination  to  hazarding 
a  battle,  20.  Ilis  position  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  28. 
Covers  tho  retreut  of  tho  defeated  Irish  troops,  28.  Ilis 
part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  29.  Ilis  interview  with  the 
Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  30.  His  dispute  with  Ginkell,  32. 
Induces  a  large  purl  of  the  Irish  army  to  accompany  him 
to  France,  32,  33.  Desertion  of  many  of  them,  33.  They 
sail  for  France,  33.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 


lush  troops  in  the  French  expedition  to  England,  66 
Mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  120. 

Savoy,  Duke  of;  defeated  by  the  French  at  Marsiglia,  128. 
Deserts  the  coalition,  212. 

Savoy,  the;  its  privileges  abolished,  231. 

Saxony,  Elector  of;  embarrassments  caused  by  him,  78. 
Quarrels  with  the  Prince  of  Baden,  119. 

Schomberg,  Meinhart;  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Leinster,  86. 

Schools;  establishment  of,  in  Scotland,  233.  Good  effects 
of  the  national  system  of  education.  233-234. 

Scotland;  ministerial  changes  in,  55,  et  seq.  State  of  the 
Highlands,  56.  The  masacre  of  Glencoe,  62.  Meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1693,  112.  And  in  1695, 
171.  Inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  171.  State 
of  Scotland  in  1697,  233.  Keassombling  of  the  Pankv- 
ment,  233.  The  Act  for  settling  Schools,  *233. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward:  sworn  of  the  Council,  55.  Soothe-i 
and  flattered  by  William,  55.  Ilis  opinion  of  foreigners, 
89,  90.  Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill.  102.  Bribed  by  the 
East  India  Company.  1‘27.  Ilis  influence  over  his  party 
partially  lost,  137.  Dismissed  from  the  Treasury,  151. 
Suspected  of  having  received  bribes.  164-165.  Opposed 
at  Exeter  at  the  general  election  of  1695,  184.  Defeated. 
184.  Returned  for  Totness,  184.  Ilis  speech  aguiust  the 
bill  for  attainting  Fenwick,  222. 

Shadwell.  Thomas;  his  volunteers,  20,  note.  Ilis  drama 
of  the  Stockjobbers.  96. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  his  character  of  Thomas  Whar¬ 
ton,  137. 

Shannon;  French  fleet  in  the.  23. 

Sliakspeare,  William  ;  his  Tempest,  as  presented  under  the 
title  of  the  Enchanted  Island,  51,  note. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  13. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William;  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul’s,  13.  Story  of  his  conversion  from  Jucobitism, 

- 13,  14.  Publishes  his  views,  14.  Pasquinades  on  him, 
14.  And  on  his  wife,  15. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley ;  convoys  King  William  to  Holland, 
1.  Joins  the  fleet  under  Bussell,  7U. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  203. 

Shrewsbury.  Charles  Earl  of;  his  correspondence  with 
St.  Germains,  16.  Ilis  subsequent  remorse,  16.  Brings 
in  the  Triennial  Bill,  102.  Ills  refusal  of  office,  140. 
Receives  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Y pliers,  140. 
And  from  Wharton  and  Russell,  140.  Real  causes 
of  his  refusal,  140.  Visited  by  Sir  James  Montgomery. 
150.  Induced  by  the  King  to  accept  the  seals,  151. 
Rewarded  with  a  Dukedom  and  the  Garter.  151.  Enter¬ 
tains  William  III.  in  the  Wolds,  183.  Ilis  nervousness 
at  the  confession  of  Fenwick,  216.  Ilis  position  and 
feelings,  229. 

Sidney  (afterwards  Lord  Romney);  his  strange  interview 
with  William  Penn,  9.  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  1  rtf- 
land.  108.  Fails  to  conciliate  the  Euglishry,  10S,  109. 
Holds  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  109.  Puts  an  end  to  the 
session,  109.  Recalled,  110.  Created  Earl  of  Romney  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  183. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  65.  note.  Attends  Lewis  XIV.  on 
bis  campaign  iu  the  Netherlands,  80,  81. 

Sion  House,  50. 

Sixtus  V.;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  in  the  Papal  d‘> 
minions,  60. 

Skinners’  Company;  the.  43.  The  Skinners’  Hall,  43. 

Small-pox;  its  ravages,  158. 

Smith,  Aaron;  examiued  by  the  Lords  as  to  the  committal 
of  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon  to  the  Tower.  S9. 
Ilis  connection  with  John  Trenchard.  111.  Ilis  hatred 
of  the  Jacobites,  154-155.  The  Lancashire  prosecutions, 
154.  Ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  157. 

Smith,  Adam;  his  view  of  the  National  Debt,  98. 

Smith,  John  ;  appointed  to  a  commissionership  of  the 
Treasury,  151. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy.  229.  ■ 

Smithfield,  executions  in,  89. 

Smyrna  fleet;  miscarriage  of  the.  123.  The  misfortune 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  140.  Speech  of 
Montague  respecting,  140.  The  fleet  voted  to  have  been 
treacherously  mismanaged,  140. 

Snatt,  the  uonjuring  divine  ;  his  conduct  at  the  execution 
of  Friend  and  Parky  ns,  203.  Arrested,  ‘203.  Set  at 
liberty,  203. 

Solmes.  Count;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  S3- 
84.  Universally  disliked,  90.  Mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Landen,  121. 

Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Somers);  conducts  the 
prosecutions  of  Preston  and  his  accomplices,  5.  Made 
Attorney  General,  92.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  the  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason,  92.  Takes  the 
chair  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  97.  Ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  112.  Ilis  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  Whig  party,  133.  Ilis  public  and  private 
character,  133-134.  His  accomplishments,  134.  His 
munificent  patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  134. 
Charged  with  irreligion  and  immorality,  134.  Ilis  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  19U.  Created  Baron 
of  Evesham,  232. 
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Sovereign  of  England;  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  3.  Pe-  I 
culiar  prerogatives  of  the,  38. 

Spain  :  her  fallen  greatness,  78.  Disorganisation  of  its 
whole  administration,  78.  Charles  II.  and  his  minister 
Gastanaga,  78.  The  French  plan  for  compelling  her  to 
sue  for  peace,  151.  Catalonia  ravaged  by  the  French 
under  Noailles,  153.  The  French  driven  out  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  under  Russell,  153.  Wretched  condition  of  her 
army  and  navy,  154. 

Speke,  Hugh,  111,  154. 

Spice  Islands;  the  Dutch  in  the,  48. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  plot  of  Robert  Young  to  im¬ 
plicate  him  aud  other  divines,  74.  Taken  into  custody, 
75.  Examined  by  the  Council,  75. 

Stair,  Master  of  (Sir  John  Dalrymple);  his  .joy  at  the  delay 
of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  in  taking  the  oath.  59.  Ilis  cha¬ 
racter  and  talents,  59.  Probable  causes  for  his  hatred  of 
Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  59.  His  hatred  of  the  lawless  High¬ 
land  clans,  60.  His  plans  for  exterminating  them,  60. 
Induces  the  King  to  sign  the  order  for  their  destruction, 
61.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  63.  Ilis  mortification  at 
the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  clan,  65.  Accompanies  Wil¬ 
liam  to  Holland,  82.  His  letters  the  sole  cause  of  the 

.  massacre  of  Glencoe,  172.  Censured  by  the  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament,  172.  His  crime  extenuated  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  172-173.  Dismissed  by  the  King  for  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Glencoe  massacre,  173. 

Stamford;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  182. 

Stamford,  Earl  of;  entertains  William  III.  at  Bradgate, 
183. 

Stamp  duties,  origin  of  the,  146.  #  > 

States  General;  King  William’s  attendance  at  a  sitting  of 
the,  2. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  83-84. 

Steward,  Court  of  the  Lord  High,  46,  92.  Case  of  Lord 
Mohun,  92-93. 

Stillingfleet,  Bishop;  attends  the  consecration  of  Tillotson, 

n. 

Stock-jobbers;  origin  of,  95-96,  note. 

Subsidies  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  extraordinary 
necessities  of  the  Government,  93.  Amount  of  subsidies 
at  various  periods,  93,  note. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Speucer,  Earl  of;  hated  by  the  nation, 
131.  Ilis  apostasy,  131.  Ilis  escape  to  Rotterdam,  131. 
Thrown  into  prison  there,  but  released,  131.  Ilis  second 
apostasy,  131.  Puts  forth  an  apology,  131.  Ilis  return  to 
England-  131.  Retires  into  seclusion,  132.  Reappears  in 
Parliament,  132.  His  art  of  whispering,  132.  Takes  a 
residence  near  Whitehall,  and  is  consulted  on  English 
politics  by  the  King,  132.  He  advises  the  King  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Whigs,  132.  His  reasons.  132. 
Effects  a  reconciliation  between  William  aud  the  Princess 
Anne.  168.  Ilis  seat  of  Althorpe  visited  by  King  William, 
182.  Appointed  Lord  Chamberlain,  232. 

Sweden;  her  menacing  demeanour,  77. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan ;  his  remarks  on  the  conquered  Irish, 
34,  note.  Ilis  attack  on  the  Government,  34.  Ilis  resi¬ 
dence  at  Moor  Park,  110.  His  early  life,  110.  Sent  from 
Temple  to  explain  his  views  on  the  Triennial  Bill  to  the 
King,  110.  His  remarks  on  Lord  Somers,  134,  note.  Ilis 
character  of  Thomas  Wharton,  137.  His  opinion  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Villiers,  141. 

Taafe,  the  informer,  155-156. 

Yalmash,  Thomas ;  serves  under  Ginkell  in  Ireland,  24. 
His  share  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  26.  And  at  the  Battle 
of  Aghrim.  27.  High  opinion  entertained  of  his  military 
qualifications,  90. ‘  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  board  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley’s  squadron,  152. 
Lands  at  Brent,  152.  Mortally  wounded,  152. 

Tankerville,  Earl  of,  204. 

Tarbet;  his  plan  for  pacifying  the  Highlands.  56. 

Tavistock,  Marquess  of  (son  of  Lord  William  Russell),  1S4. 

Taxation :  in  the  years  1692,  1693,  95. 

Tea;  introduction  of,  into  England,  39.  Increase  in  the 
imports  of,  before  the  eud  of  the  17th  century,  40. 

Temple.  Sir  William;  his  work  on  the  Batavian  Federation 
referred  to,  97.  Consulted  by  the  King  on  the  Triennial 
Bill.  110.  Sends  his  Secretary,  Swift,  to  convey  his  opi¬ 
nion  to  the  King,  110. 

Third  Party,  the,  iu  Europe,  77. 

Thomoud  Bridge,  affair  of,  30. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop;  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  11.  Respect  paid  to  him  by  the  peers,  11.  Ilis 
popularity  in  the  City  of  London,  11.  libels  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobites  on  him,  11.  Ilis  forgiveness  of  his  enemies,  11. 
Ilis  death.  156.  Kindness  of  William  to  his  widow,  157. 
Price  realised  by  his  sermons,  157. 

Time  bargains;  origin  of.  96. 

Tituc,  Colonel;  his  speech  on  the  Commons’  Triennial  Bill, 
102.  Ilis  speech  on  the  Lords’  Bill,  143. 

Tonscn:  the  bookseller,  187. 

Tories ;  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  the  law  for  regulating 
the  trials  for  treason,  44,  45.  State  of  parties  in  1692,  S9. 
The  Tories,  hatred  of  the  national  debt,  96.  Their  view 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  99,  ct  seq.  Their  opposition  to 
the  Triennial  Bill,  102.  Their  insular  policy,  133.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  137.  Seymour,  137.  Musgrave, 


137.  Ilarley,  137.  Foley,  139.  nowe.  139.  State  of  paj* 
ties  at  the  general  election  of  1695,  1S3. 

Tournay;  headquarters  of  Villeroy  at,  159. 

Tourville,  Admiral ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Brest  fleet,  06.  Sets  sail  for  England,  70.  Gives  battle  to 
the  English  fleet,  70.  Ilis  flight,  71.  Presents  himself 
l>efore  Lewis  at  Versailles,  82.  Commands  the  Brest 
squadron,  123.  Joins  Estrees  at  Gibraltar.  123.  Destroys 
the  Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagos,  124.  Ilis  squadron  sont  to 
Barcelona,  151. 

Trade;  powers  of  the  English  monarchs  for  the  regulation 
of,  38.  Monopolies  created  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza' 
beth,  38.  Those  granted  by  James  I.,  38.  The  Eiust  Ii> 
dia  Company,  39.  Child’s  remarks  on  free  trade,  44. 

Treason;  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  Bill  for  regulating 
Trials  iu  cases  of,  44.  The  former  method  of  conducting 
trials,  44.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  45.  Th* 
chief  enactments  of  it,  45.  Sent  to  the  Upper  House,  45.  # 

Returned  amended,  but  rejected  by  the  Commons,  46. 
Reasons  of  the  Commons  for  opposing  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ment,  46-47.  The  bill  suffered  to  drop,  47.  The  bill  re¬ 
sumed- by  the  House  of  Commons,  91.  Suffered  again  to 
drop,  92.  Again  brought  in,  142.  But  thrown  out,  142. 
Again  introduced,  and  again  lost,  158.  Passing  of  the 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  coses  of,  192. 

Treby ;  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  125. 

Tredenham ;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  102. 

Trenchard,  John;  appointed  Secretary  of  State  with  Not¬ 
tingham,  111.  Account  of  him,  111.  Ilis  real  position, 

111.  Complaints  of  his  administration,  154.  His  severity 
to  the  Jacobites,  154.  The  Lancashire  prosecutions,  155. 
Failure  of  his  health,  157.  His  death,  175. 

Trevor,  Sir  John;  employed  to  corrupt  members  of  tbo 
House  of  Commons,  91.  Ilis  integrity  suspected,  111. 

His  duties  as  an  equity  judge  inefficiently  performed, 

111.  Ilis  venality,  137,  164.  Found  guilty  and  censured 
by  the  House,  the  question  being  put  by  himself,  165. 
Expelled  from  the  House,  165. 

Triennial  Bill ;  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  102.  Refusal 
of  the  King  to  pass  it,  110.  Again  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  142.  Thrown  out,  142.  Passes  into 
a  law,  158. 

Trouin,  Du  Guay  ;  the  freebooter,  87. 

Trumball,  Sir  William;  appointed  subordinate  Secretary 
of  State,  17  5. 

Turks;  defeated  in  battle  by  Lewis  of  Baden,  20.  Opposed 
to  Lewis  of  Baden  on  the  Danube,  82.  Compel  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  128. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  charged  by  Preston  with  treasonable 
conduct,  6.  Warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension,  7. 
Escapes  to  France,  7. 

Tweedale,  John  Ilay,  Marquess  of;  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  171. 

Tyburn,  76.  Interest  of  the  Londoners  in  an  execution 
at,  202-203. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his  return  to  Ireland, 

23.  Representations  made  to  James  respecting  his 
incapacity,  23.  Ilis  increasing  mental  and  bodily  iu- 
firmities,  25.  His  interference  with  Saint  Ruth  in  the 
field,  25.  Ilis  dislike  of  Sarsfield,  25.  Clamours  of 
Tyrconnel’s  enemies,  25-26.  Returns  to  Limerick,  26. 

Ilis  popularity  in  Limerick,  29.  Ilis  preparations  for 
defending  Limerick,  29.  His  despondency,  29.  His 
death,  29.  His  burial  place,  29. 

Uzes,  Duke  of;  slain  at  Landen,  122. 

Vauban,  Marshal  de;  present  at  the  siege  of  Mons,  4-5. 

Ilis  skill  as  a  military  engineer,  80.  Conducts  the  siege 
of  Namur,  80,  81.  Places  Brest  in  a  high  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  152. 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of;  his  high  opinion  of  Marlborough  s 
talents  as  a  general,  19.  Left  in  Flanders  to  watch 
Villeroy,  175.  Ilis  skilful  manoeuvre,  175.  Joins  the 
allies  before  Namur,  177. 

Vendome,  Lewis  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  83. 

Versailles;  Lord  Middleton’s  account  of,  119. 

Vertue,  the  engraver;  patronised  by  Lord  Somers,  134. 

Veto ;  the,  of  the  Sovereign,  54. 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy;  grants  a  toleration  for  tba 
Waldenses,  4. 

Villeroy,  Marshal  the  Duke  of;  appointed  to  conduct  the 
campaign  of  1695,  174.  His  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a 
great  general,  174.  Fixes  his  headquarters  at  Tournay, 

174.  His  carelessness  in  allowing  Vaudemont  to  escape 
to  Ghent,  175-176.  Takes  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  176. 
Bombards  Brussels,  177.  Goes  to  the  reliet  of  Namur, 
but  withdraws,  178. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth;  her  influonce  over  the  Prince  of  Orange 
while  at  the  Hague,  141.  Her  qualifications  of  mind, 

141. 

Walker;  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike,  104. 

Wall ;  his  high  position  iD  Spain,  34. 

War;  progress  in  the  art  of,  produced  by  civilisation,  122, 

Warrington,  Lord.  104. 

Warwick  Castle;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  183. 

Wauchop ;  his  hope  in  the  success  of  the  garrison  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  29. 
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Waldenses;  toleration  obtained  for  them  by  William 

nr..  4. 

Wei  beck;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  183. 

Wei  wood ;  his  paper  the  Observator,  180. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thy nne,  Viscount;  offers  an  asylum 
to  Bishop  Ken,  12. 

Wharton.  Thomas;  his  early  life,  136.  Ilis  licentiousness, 
136.  His  mendacity  and  effrontery,  136.  Ills  stud,  136. 
His  art  of  electioneering,  137.  Ilis  services  to  the  Whig 
party,  137.  Opinions  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  his 
character,  137.  Personally  disliked  by  the  King,  139. 
Obtains  a  committee  to  examine  the  books  of  the  City 
of  London  and  the  East  India  Company,  164.  His  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  as  to  the  bribery  of  the  East 
India  Company,  166.  Sent  to  the  Lords  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  167.  Moves  the  Address,  190. 

Whigs;  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  14-15.  Their  remarks  on 
the  state  of  the  law  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason, 
14-45.  State  of  parties  in  1692,  89.  Whig  view  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform,  99,  et  seq.  The  Whigs  support  the 
Triennial  Bill,  102.  Sunderland  advises  William  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Whigs,  132.  Reasons  for  this  pre¬ 
ference,  132.  Authority  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  over  the  whole  Whig  body,  133.  llussell,  133. 
Somers,  133.  Montague,  135.  Wharton,  136.  The  go¬ 
vernment  entrusted  to  Whigs,  140.  Gradual  formation 
of  a  Whig  ministry,  151.  State  of  parties  at  the  general 
election  of  1695,  183.  A  purely  Whig  ministry  formed, 
219.  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about  Fenwick,  219.  Espe¬ 
cial  marks  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  the  Whigs,  232. 

Whitefriars;  privileges  of,  abolished,  231. 

Whitney,  James;  the  highwayman,  88. 

William  III. ;  sails  for  Holland,  1.  His  dangers,  1.  Lands 
at  Goree,  1.  Ilis  joyful  reception  by  the  Dutch,  3.  Ilis 
feelings  on  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  1.  Ilis  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Hague,  1.  Attends  a  sitting  of  the  States 
Geueral,  1.  Meeting  of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
2.  Speech  of  William  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  3.  Conducts  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  him¬ 
self.  3.  His  peculiar  talents  as  a  negotiator,  3.  He  ob¬ 
tains  a  toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  4.  Hastens  to  the 
lelief  of  Mons,  4-5.  Returns  to  England,  5.  Trials  of 
t.he  Jacobite  conspirators,  5.  William’s  unsuspicious 
nature,  6.  Treachery  of  some  of  his  servants,  16.  He 
returns  to  the  Continent,  19.  His  sojourn  at  Loo,  19. 
Despatches  Marlborough  to  form  a  camp  near  Brussels, 
19.  Commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  19. 
Splendour  of  his  headquarters,  20.  Progress  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  20-35.  Pacification  of  the  kingdom,  35.  Wil¬ 
liam  returns  to  England,  36.  Summons  the  Parliament, 
36.  Requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  dissolve 
the  Old  East  India  Company,  44.  His  alarm  aDd  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  49.  Dismisses  Marlborough  from  his  command, 
49.  Obstinacy  of  the  Princess  Anne  punished  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  50,  61.  Commands  the  adjournment 
of  Parliament,  64.  Puts  his  Veto  on  a  bill,  54.  Circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  used  his  Veto,  54-55.  Makes 
some  c  hanges  in  his  household  and  in  the  ministry,  55. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
Scotland,  55.  Signs  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  the 
people  of  Glencoe,  61.  His  exculpation,  61.  The  massa¬ 
cre  of  Glencoe,  63.  William  goes  to  the  Continent,  65. 
Determination  of  the  French  government  to  send  an 
expedition  to  England,  66.  Effect  of  James’s  Declara¬ 
tion  iu  England,  68.  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  join, 
69-70.  The  battle  of  La  Hogue,  70.  William’s  foreign 
policy,  76.  Succeeds  in  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the 
coulition,  78.  Lewis  takes  the  field,  80.  Siege  of  Namur, 
80.  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  83.  Conspiracy  of  Grandval, 
85.  William  returns  to  England,  86.  Distress  in  Eng¬ 
land,  87.  Increase  of  crime,  87.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
89.  The  King’s  speech,  89.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  89.  Sends  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons 
informing  them  that  he  cannot  dissolve  the  Old  East 
India  Company,  93.  His  opposition  to  the  Triennial 
3iU,  102.  Address  of  the  Commons  on  the  6tate  of  Ire¬ 


land,  109-110.  The  King  refuses  to  pass  the  Triennial 
Bill,  110.  Ministerial  arrangements,  111.  William’s 
departure  for  Holland  112.  Opinion  entertained  of  hijn 
by  French  statesmen  of  his  day,  119.  William’s  anxie¬ 
ties  and  difficulties,  119.  Encamps  near  Louvain,  120 
Advances  to  Nether  Hespen,  120.  Ruse  of  Luxemburg, 
120.  William  fortifies  his  position,  120.  The  battle  of 
Landen,  121.  William  charges  the  French  guards,  121. 
His  greatness  of  character  displayed  iu  battle,  122.  Ilis 
retreat,  122.  His  ability  and  vigour  in  repairing  his  de¬ 
feat,  123.  Reaches  Louvain  and  collects  his  forces,  12a 
His  anxiety  for  Portland,  123.  His  return  to  England, 
128.  His  dislike  of  the  House  of  Commons,  130.  Con¬ 
sults  Sunderland  on  the  question  of  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  realm,  132.  Is  induced  to  entrust 
the  government  to  the  Whig  party,  140.  Influence  exer¬ 
cised  over  him  by  Elizabeth  Villiers  while  at  the  Hague, 
141*.  Ilis  interest  in  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  Treason,  142.  Refuses  to  pass  the  Place  Bill, 
143.  Receives  a  Representation  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  144.  His  victory  over  the  Commons,  144.  Pro¬ 
rogues  Parliament.  150.  Induces  Shrewsbury  to  accept 
the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  150.  Bestows  new  title* 
on  some  of  the  chiefs  of  both  parties,  151.  Goes  tn 
the  Continent,  151.  The  French  plan  of  war,  151.  The 
English  plau  of  war,  151.  The  disaster  at  Brest,  15&- 
153.  William  takes  Huy,  154.  Returns  to  England, 
156.  His  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Tillotson,  157.  Give* 
his  assent  to  the  Triennial  Bill,  158.  Death  of  Mary, 
158.  William  founds  Greenwich  Hospital  in  memory  of 
Mgry,  160.  Ilis  distress,  161.  His  reconciliation  with 
the  Princess  Anne,  168.  Jacobite  plots  against  his  per¬ 
son,  169.  His  departure  for  Flanders,  170.  Ilow  far  ha 
was  to  blame  for  not  punishing  the  author  of  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  Glencoe,  173.  The  Duke  of  Villeroy,  the  French 
Marshal,  174.  William  collect^  his  army  at  Ghent,  174. 
He  determines  to  retake  Namur,  174.  His  marches  and 
skirmishes,  174.  His  march  straight  upon  Namur,  175. 
Directs  the  siege  in  person,  176.  Appearance  of  Michael 
Godfrey  in  the  camp,  176.  Surrender  of  the  town  to  the 
allies,  176.  The  French  retire  into  the  citadel,  176. 
William  entrusts  the  siege  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
prepares  to  give  Villeroy  battle,  178.  Capitulation  of 
the  castle  of  Namur,  178.  William  returns  to  England, 
181.  Dissolves  the  Parliament.  182.  Visits  the  Princess 
Anne,  182.  Makes  a  progress  through  the  country,  182. 
Opens  the  session,  190.  Parliamentary  proceedings 
touching  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  in  Wales  to  Portland, 

193.  Coolness  between  William  and  the  Commons,  193. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  plots,  194.  Berwick’s  plot, 

194.  The  Assassination  Plot,  194.  William  lands  in 
Holland,  208.  His  military  operations  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  208.  Straits  of  his  army,  208.  William’s  popu¬ 
larity  throughout  the  nation,  212.  Negotiations  with 
France.  212.  Gloomy  prospect  before  William,  213.  His 
letter  to  the  ministers  respecting  Fenwick’s  confession, 
216.  Ilis  return  to  England,  213.  Meeting  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  217.  Vigorous  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  217.  William  examines  Fenwick,  220.  Sets  out 
again  for  Holland,  234.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace,  235. 
Congress  of  Ryswick,  235-236.  William  opens  a  distinct 
negotiation,  236.  Terms  of  peace  settled,  238.  Difficul¬ 
ties,  caused  by  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  238.  The  treaty  of 
Ryswick  signed,  239.  William’s  entry  into  London,  241. 

William,  King,  and  Queen  Mary,  Conquerors ;  storm  raised 
by  it,  106. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  156. 

Window  tax;  origin  of  the,  191. 

Wirtemberg,  Regent  of;  attends  the  Congress  at  the 
Hague,  2. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of,  joins  flinkell  at  Ballymore  with  the 
Danish  auxiliaries,  24.  His  share  in  the  siege  of  Ath- 
lone,  26. 

Young,  Robert;  his  history,  73.  Account  of  his  ploL  74. 
His  agent  Blackhead,  74.  Examined  by  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  74,  75.  Removed  in  custody,  75.  His  accomplios 
Holland,  76.  Hanged  for  coining,  76. 

Zeneyde,  the ;  of  Anthony  Hamilton,  114. 

Zulestein ;  accompanies  King  William  to  Holland,  L 
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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  have  thought  it  right  to  publish  that  portion  of  the  continuation  of  the 
“  History  of  England”  which  was  fairly  transcribed  and  revised  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  It  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it  was  left :  no  connecting 
link  has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified ;  no  authority  sought  for  or  ex¬ 
amined.  It  would  indeed  have  been  possible,  with  the  help  I  might  have 
obtained  from  his  friends,  to  have  supplied  much  that  is  wanting ;  but  I  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  I  believe  the  public  will  prefer,  that  the  last  thoughts  of  the 
great  mind  passed  away  from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred  from  any 
touch  but  his  own.  Besides  the  revised  manuscript,  a  few  pages  containing 
the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  last  two  months  of  William’s  reign  are  all  that 
is  left.  From  this  I  have  with  some  difficulty  deciphered  the  account  of  the 
death  of  William.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the  preceding 
part,  or  to  supply  the  corrections,  which  would  have  been  given  by  the  im¬ 
proving  hand  of  the  author.  But,  imperfect  as  it  must  be,  I  believe  it  wifi 
be  received  with  pleasure  and  interest  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  his 
great  hero. 

I  will  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice  and  assistance  given 
me  by  his  most  dear  and  valued  friends,  Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  rejoicings,  by  which  London,  on  the 
second  of  December  1697,  celebrated  the 
return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  continued  till 
long  after  midnight.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  Parliament  met;  and  one  of  the  most 
laborious  sessions  of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Houses  should  speedily  decide,  one 
stood  forth  pre-eminent  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  Even  in  the  first  transports  of  joy 
with  which  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
bad  been  welcomed  to  England,  men  had  eagerly 
and  anxiously  asked  one  another  what  was  to 
be  done  with  that  army  which  had  been  famed 
in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  which  had  learned,  in 
many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  conquer, 
and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty  seven  thou¬ 
sand  excellent  soldiers.  Was  any  part  of  this 
great  force  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
State?  And,  if  any  part,  what  part?  The  last 
two  kings  had,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature,  maintained  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  time  of  peace.  But  that  they  had 
done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists, 
and  had  been  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  Wil¬ 
liam,  now  that  the  country  was  threatened  by 
no  foreign  and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  keep  up 
even  a  single  battalion  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm;  and  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  would  be 
given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in 
the  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  our  ances¬ 
tors. 

No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  days,  or  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  seriously  maintained  that 
our  island  could  be  safe  without  an  army. 
And,  even  if  our  island  were  perfectly  secure 
from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  to  us.  The  growth  of  the  em¬ 
pire  has  left  us  no  choice.  The  regions  which 
we  have  colonized  or  conquered  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  contain  a 
population  exceeding  twenty-fold  that  which 
the  House  of  Stuart  governed.  There  are  now 
more  English  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  in  time  of  peace  than  Crom¬ 
well  had  under  his  command  in  time  of  war. 
All  the  troops  of  Charles  II.  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  garrison  the  posts  which  we 
now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone. 
The  regiments  which  defend  the  remote  depen¬ 
dencies  of  the  Crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited 
and  relieved,  unless  a  force  far  larger  than  that 


which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow 
for  the  purpose  of  overawing  his  capital  be  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up  within  the  kingdom.  The  old 
national  antipathy  to  permanent  military  esta¬ 
blishments,  an  antipathy  which  was  once  rea¬ 
sonable  and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some 
time  after  it  had  become  unreasonable  and 
noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  circumstances.  We  have  made 
the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient 
against  an  enemy,  and  yet  obsequious  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  We  have  long  ceased  to  ap¬ 
prehend  danger  to  law  and  to  freedom  from 
the  license  of  troops,  and  from  the  ambition 
of  victorious  generals.  An  alarmist  who  should 
now  talk  such  language  as  was  common  five 
generations  ago,  who  should  call  for  the  entire 
disbanding  of  the  land  force  of  the  realm,  and 
who  should  gravely  predict  that  the  warriors 
of  Inkerman  and  Delhi  would  depose  the  Queen, 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  plunder  the  Bank, 
would  be  regarded  as  fit.  only  for  a  cell  in  Saint 
Luke’s.  But  before  the  Revolution  our  ances¬ 
tors  had  known  a  standing  army  only  as  an 
instrument  of  lawless  power.  Judging  by  their 
own  experience,  they  thought  it  impossible 
that  such  an  army  should  exist  without  danger 
to  the  rights  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
people.  One  clafes  of  politicians  was  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic  Church, 
a  loyal  gentry,  an  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted 
King,  had  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Joyces 
and  the  Prides  ;  another  class  recounted  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs  of  Kirke, 
and  by  the  Beelzebubs  and  Lucifers  of  Dun¬ 
dee ;  and  both  classes,  agreeing  in  scarcely 
anything  else,  were  disposed  to  agree  in  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  red  coats. 

While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation, 
the  King  was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
general,  most  unwilling  to  see  that  superb 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  formed  with  in¬ 
finite  difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed.  But, 
as  to  this  matter,  he  could  not  absolutely  rely 
on  the  support  of  his  ministers;  nor  could  his 
ministers  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of 
that  parliamentary  majority  whose  attachment 
had  enabled  them  to  confront  enemies  abroad 
and  to  crush  traitors  at  home,  to  restore  a  de¬ 
based  currency,  and  to  fix  public  credit  on  deep 
and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King’s  situation  are  to 
be,  in  part  at  least,  attributed  to  an  error 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  preceding 
spring.  The  Gazette  which  announced  that 
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Sunderland  had  been  appointed  Chamberlain 
of  the  Royal  Household,  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  named  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
who  were  to  administer  the  government  during 
the  summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness 
among  plain  men  who  remembered  all  the 
windings  and  doublings  of  his  long  career. 
In  truth,  his  countrymen  were  unjust  to  him. 
For  they  thought  him,  not  only  an  unprincipled 
and  faithless  politician,  which  he  was,  but  a 
deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
which  he  was  not.  What  he  wanted  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  safe,  rich  and  great.  To  these 
objects  he  had  been  constant  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life.  For  these  objects  he 
had  passed  from  Church  to  Church  and  from 
faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the  most  turbu¬ 
lent  of  oppositions  without  any  zeal  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  had  served  the  most  arbitrary  of 
monarchs  without  any  zeal  for  monarchy;  had 
voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  without  being  a 
Protestant,  and  had  adored  the  Host  without 
being  a  Papist;  had  sold  his  country  at  once 
to  both  the  great  parties  which  divided  the 
Continent,  had  taken  money  from  France,  and 
had  sent  intelligence  to  Holland.  As  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  opinions,' 
his  opinions  were  Whiggish.  Since  his  return 
from  exile,  his  influence  had  been  generally 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  Whig  party.  It  was 
by  his  counsel  that  the  Great  Seal  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Somers,  that  Nottingham  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Russell,  and  that  Montague  had 
been  preferred  to  Fox.  It  was  by  his  dex¬ 
terous  management  that  the  Princess  Anne 
had  been  detached  from  the  opposition,  and 
that  Godolphin  had  been  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Treasury.  The  party 
which  Sunderland  had  done  so  much  to  serve 
now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  His 
only  son,  Charles  Lord  Spencer,  was  just  en¬ 
tering  on  public  life.  The  precocious  maturity 
of  the  young  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  cha¬ 
racter  had  excited  hopes  which  were  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  realized.  His  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  styles 
of  the  masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were  ap¬ 
plauded  by  veteran  scholars.  The  sedateness 
of  his  deportment  and  the  apparent  regularity 
of  his  life  delighted  austere  moralists.  He  was 
known  indeed  to  have  one  expensive  taste ; 
but  it  was  a  taste  of  the  most  respectable  kind. 
He  loved  books,  and  was  bent  on  forming  the 
most  magnificent  private  library  in  England. 
While  other  heirs  of  noble  houses  were  in¬ 
specting  patterns  of  steinkirks  and  sword 
knots,  dangling  after  actresses,  or  betting  on 
fighting  cocks,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Mentz 
editions  of  Tully’s  Offices,  of  the  Parmesan 
Statius,  and  of  the  inestimable  Virgil  of  Za- 
rottus.*  It  was  natural  that  high  expectations 
should  be  formed  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
a  youth  whose  very  luxury  and  prodigality  had 
a  grave  and  erudite  air,  and  that  even  discern¬ 
ing  men  should  be  unable  to  detect  the  vices 
which  were  hidden  under  that  show  of  pre¬ 
mature  sobriety. 

*  Evelyn  saw  the  Mentz  edition  of  the  Offices  among 
Lord  Spencer’s  books  in  April,  1699.  Markland,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Sylvse  of  Statius,  acknowledges  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  very  rare  Parmesan  edition  in  Lord  Spencer’s  , 
collection.  As  to  the  Virgil  of  Zarottus,  which  his  Lord-  I 
ship  bought  for  46L,  see  the  extracts  from  Warley’s  Diary,  | 
in  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  i.  90.  "  [ 


Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig 
party,  which,  before  the  unhonoured  and  un¬ 
lamented  close  of  his  life,  was  more  than  once 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  his  violent 
temper  and  bis  crooked  politics.  His  Whig- 
gism  differed  widely  from  that  of  his  father. 
It  was  not  a  languid,  speculative  preference 
of  one  theory  of  government  to  another,  but  a 
fierce  and  dominant  passion.  Unfortunately, 
though  an  ardent,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  degenerate,  Whiggism  ;  a  Whiggism 
so  narrow  and  oligarchical  as  to  be  little,  if  at 
all,  preferable  to  the  worst  forms  of  Toryism. 
The  young  lord’s  imagination  had  been  fasci¬ 
nated  by  those  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty 
which  abound  in  the  Latin  poets  and  orators; 
and  he,  like  those  poets  and  orators,  meant  by 
liberty  something  very  different  from  the  only 
liberty  which  is  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Like  them,  he  could  see  no  danger  to 
liberty  except  from  kings.  A  commonwealth, 
oppressed  and  pillaged  by  such  men  as  Opimius 
and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king. 
A  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  who 
passed  his  whole  life  under  tutelage  and  in  fear, 
who  could  not  travel  where  he  chose,  or  visit 
whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property  as  he 
chose,  whose  path  was  beset  with  spies,  who 
saw  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  the  mouth  of 
bronze  gaping  for  anonymous  accusations 
against  him,  and  whom  the  Inquisitors  of 
State  could,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no 
reason,  arrest,  torture,  fling  into  the  Grand 
Canal,  was  free,  because  he  had  no  king.  To 
curtail,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  privileged 
class,  prerogatives  which  the  Sovereign  pos¬ 
sesses  and  ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation,  was  the  object  on  which 
Spencer’s  heart  was  set.  During  many  years 
he  was  restrained  by  older  and  wiser  men ; 
and  it  was  not  till  those  whom  he  had  early 
been  accustomed  to  respect  had  passed  away, 
and  till  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
that  he  openly  attempted  tp  obtain  for  the 
hereditary  nobility  a  precarious  and  invidious 
ascendency  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  both  of 
the  Commons  and  of  the  Throne. 

In  1695,  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Tiverton, 
and  had,  during  two  sessions,  conducted  him¬ 
self  as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig.  The  party 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself  might  per¬ 
haps  have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a 
hostage  sufficient  to  ensure  tlie  good  faith  of 
his  father  ;  for  the  Earl  was  approaching  that 
time  of  life  at  which  even  the  most  ambitious 
and  rapacious  men  generally  toil  rather  for 
their  children  than  for  themselves.  But  the  dis¬ 
trust  which  Sunderland  inspired  was  such  as 
no  guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fancied  that 
he  was, — with  what  object  they  never  took  the 
trouble  to  inquire, — employing  the  same  arts 
which  had  ruined  James  for  the  purpose  of 
ruining  William.  Each  prince  had  had  his 
weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a  Papist,  and 
the  other  too  much  a  soldier,  for  such  a  nation 
as  this.  The  same  intriguing  sycophant  who 
had  encouraged  the  Papist  in  one  fatal  error 
was  now  encouraging  the  soldier  in  another. 
It  might  well  he  apprehended  that,  under  the 
influence  of  this  evil  counsellor,  the  nephew 
might  alienate  as  many  hearts  by  trying  to 
make  England  a  military  country  as  the  uncle 
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had  alienated  by  trying  to  make  her  a  Roman 
Catholic  country. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  great 
question  of  a  standing  army  was  preceded  by 
a  literary  conflict.  In  the  autumn  of  1697 
began  a  controversy  of  no  common  interest 
and  importance.  The  press  was  now  free.  An 
exciting  and  momentous  political  question 
could  be  fairly  discussed.  Those  who  held 
uncourtly  opinions  could  express  those  opi¬ 
nions  without  resorting  to  illegal  expedients 
and  employing  the  agency  of  desperate  men. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  dispute  was 
carried  on,  though  with  sufficient  keenness, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  decency  which  would 
have  been  thought  'extraordinary  in  the  days 
of  the  censorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they 
felt  strongly,  wrote  but  little.  The  paper  war 
was  almost  entirely  carried  on  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party.  The  combatants 
on  both  sides  were  generally  anonymous.  But 
it  was  well  known  that  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  malecontent  Whigs  was  John 
Trenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  ot  State. 
Preeminent  among  the  ministerial  W  higs  was 
one  in  whom  admirable  vigour  and  quickness 
ofnintellect  were  united  to  a  not  less  admirable 
moderation  and  urbanity,  one  who  looked  on 
the  history  of  past  ages  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  statesman,  and  on  the  events  which 
were  passing  before  him  with  the  eye  of  a  phi¬ 
losophical  historian.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  name  himself.  He  could  be  none 
but  Somers. 

The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the 
immediate  and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army 
had  an  easy  task.  If  they  were  embarrassed, 
it  was  only  by  the  abundance  of  the  matter  from 
which  they  had  to  make  their  selection.  On 
their  side  were  claptraps  and  historical  com¬ 
monplaces  without  number,  the  authority  of  a 
crowd  of  illustrious  names,  all  the  prejudices, 
all  the  traditions,  of  both  the  parties  in  the 
state.  These  writers  laid  it  down  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  political  science  that  a 
standing  army  and  a  free  constitution  could 
not  exist  together.  What,  they  asked,  had 
destroyed  the  noble  commonwealths  of  Greece? 
What  had  enslaved  the  mighty  Roman  people  ? 
What  had  turned  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  ages  into  lordships  and  duchies  ?  How 
was  it  that  so  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe  had  been  transformed  from  limited 
into  absolute  monarchies  ?  The  States  General 
of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Arragon,  what  had  been  fatal  to 
them  all  ?  History  was  ransacked  for  instances 
of  adventurers  who,  by  the  help  of  mercenary 
troops,  had  subjugated  free  nations  or  deposed 
legitimate  princes;  and  such  instances  were 
easily  found.  Much  was  said  about  Pisistratus, 
Timophanes,  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  Marius 
and  Sylla,  .Julius  Ctnsar  and  Augustus  Caesar, 
Carthage  besieged  by  her  own  mercenaries, 
Rome  put  up  to  auction  by  her  own  Praetorian 
cohorts,  Sultan  Osman  butchered  by  his  own 
Janissaries,  Lewis  Sforza  sold  into  captivity  by 
his  own  Switzers.  But  the  favourite  instance 
was  taken  from  the  recent  history  of  our  own 
land.  Thousands  still  living  had  seen  the 
great  usurper,  who,  strong  in  the  power  of 
the  sword,  had  triumphed  over  both  royalty 


and  freedom.  The  Tories  were  reminded  that 
his  soldiers  had  guarded  the  scaffold  before 
the  Banqueting  House.  The  Whigs  we  re 
reminded  that  those  same  soldiers  had  taken 
the  mace  from  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  From  such  evils,  it  was  said,  no  coun¬ 
try  could  be  secure  which  was  cursed  with  a 
standing  army.  And  what,  were  the  advantages 
which  could  be  set  off  against  such  evils  ? 
Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which  tl:e 
Court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation.  But  we 
were  not  children  to  be  scared  by  nursery 
tales.  We  were  at  peace;  and,  even  in  time 
of  war,  an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to  invade 
us  would  probably  be  intercepted  by  our  fleet, 
and  would  assuredly,  if  he  reached  our  shares, 
be  repelled  by  our  militia.  Some  people  in¬ 
deed  talked  as  if  a  militia  could  achieve 
nothing  great.  But  that  base  doctrine  was 
refuted  by  all  ancient  and  all  modern  history. 
What  was  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  in  the 
best  days  of  Lacedaemon  ?  What  was  the  Roman 
legion  in  the  best  days  of  Rome?  What  were 
the  armies  which  conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Poi¬ 
tiers,  at  Agincourt,  at  Halidon,  or  at  Flodden  ! 
What  was  that  mighty  array  which  Elizabeth 
reviewed  at  Tilbury?  In  the  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  Englishmen 
who  did  not  live  by  the  trade  of  war  had 
made  war  with  success  and  glory.  Were  the 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  dege¬ 
nerate  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  play 
the  men  for  their  own  homesteads  and  parish 
churches  ? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of 
the  forces  was  strongly  recommended.  Par¬ 
liament,  it  was  said,  might  perhaps,  from  re¬ 
spect  and  tenderness  for  the  person  of  His 
Majesty,  permit  him  to  have  guards  enough  to 
escort  his  coach  and  to  pace  the  rounds  before 
his  palace.  But  this  was  the  very  utmost  that, 
it  would  be  right  to  concede.  The  defence  of 
the  realm  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors 
and  the  militia.  Even  the  Tower  ought  to 
have  no  garrison  except  the  trainbands  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and 
dispassionate  man  that  these  declaimers  con¬ 
tradicted  themselves.  If  an  army  composed  of 
regular  troops  really  was  far  more  efficient 
than  an  army  composed  of  husbandmen  taken 
from  the  plough  and  burghers  taken  from  the 
counter,  how  could  the  country  be  safe  with 
no  defenders  but  husbandmen  and  burghers, 
when  a  great  prince,  who  was  our  nearest 
neighbour,  who  had  a  few  months  before  been 
our  enemy,  and  who  might,  in  a  few  months, 

I  be  our  enemy  again,  kept  up  not  less  than  a 
|  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops? 

!  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
j  lisli  people  was  such  that  they  would, ^  with 
i  little  or  no  training,  encounter  and  defeat 
j  the  most,  formidable  array  of  veterans  from 
,  the  continent.,  was  it  not  absurd  to  apprehend 
that  such  a  people  co.uld  be  reduced  to  slavery 
by  a  few  regiments  of  their  own  countrymen  ? 
But  our  ancestors  were  generally  so  much 
i  blinded  by  prejudice  that  this  inconsistency 
j  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  secure  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  wary,  and  timorous 
i  where  they  might  well  have  been  secure.  They 
were  not  shocked  by  hearing  the  same  man 
maintain,  in  the  same  breath,  that,  it  twenty 
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thousand  professional  soldiers  were  kept  up, 
the  liberty  and  property  of  millions  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown, 
and  yet  that  those  millions  of  Englishmen, 
fighting  for  liberty  and  property,  would  speed¬ 
ily  annihilate  an  invading. army  composed  of 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  the  conquerors  of 
Steinkirk  and  Landen.  Whoever  denied  the 
former  proposition  was  called  a  tool  of  the 
Court.  Whoever  denied  the  latter  was  accused 
of  insulting  and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  strong  current  of  popular  feeling. 
With  rare  dexterity  he  took  the  tone,  not  of  an 
advocate,  but  of  a  judge.  The  danger  which 
seemed  so  terrible  to  many  honest  friends  of 
liberty  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  alto¬ 
gether  visionary.  But  he  reminded  his  coun¬ 
trymen  that  a  choice  between  dangers  was 
sometimes  all  that  was  left  to  the  wisest  of 
mankind.  No  lawgiver  had  ever  been  able  to 
devise  a  perfect  and  immortal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Perils  lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left;  and  to  keep  far  from  one  evil  was  to 
draw  near  to  another.  That  which,  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  the  internal  polity  of 
England,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  objec¬ 
tionable,  might  be  absolutely  essential  to  her 
rank  among  European  Powers,  and  even  to  her 
independence.  All  that  a  statesman  could  do 
in  such  a  case  was  to  weigh  inconveniences 
against  each  other,  and  carefully  to  observe 
which  way  the  scale  leaned.  The  evil  of  hav¬ 
ing  regular  soldiers,  and  the  evil  of  not  having 
them,  Somers  set  forth  and  compared  in  a  little 
treatise,  which  was  once  widely  renowned  as 
the  Balancing  Letter,  and  which  was  admitted, 
even  by  the  malecontents,  to  be  an  able  and 
plausible  composition.  He  well  knew  that 
mere  names  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
public  mind  ;  that  the  most  perfect  tribunal 
which  a  legislator  could  construct  would  he 
unpopular  if  it  were  called  the  Star  Chamber; 
that  the  most  judifeious  tax  which  a  financier 
could  devise  would  excite  murmurs  if  it  were 
.called  the  Shipmoney ;  and  that  the  words 
Standing  Army  then  had  to  English  ears  a 
sound  as  unpleasing  as  either  Shipmoney  or 
Star  Chamber.  He  declared  therefore  that 
he  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  standing  army. 
"What  he  recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but 
a  temporary  army,  an  army  of  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  annually  fix  the  number,  an  army 
for  which  Parliament,  would  annually  frame  a 
military  eode,  an  army  which  would  cease  to 
exist  as  soon  as  either  the  Lords  or  t  he  Commons 
should  thimk  that  its  services  were  not  needed. 
From  such  an  army  surely  the  danger  to  pub¬ 
lic  liberty  could  not  by  wise  men  be  thought 
serious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to 
■which  the  kingdom  would  be  exposed  if  all  the 
troops  were  disbanded  was  such  as  might  well 
disturb  the  firmest  mind.  Suppose  a  war  with 
the  greatest  power  in  Christendom  to  break 
out  suddenly,  and  to  find  us  without  one  bat¬ 
talion  of  regular  infantry,  without  one  squad¬ 
ron  of  regular  cavalry;  what  disasters  might 
we  not  reasonably  apprehend  ?  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without 
ample  notice,  and  that,  we  should  have  time  to 
raise  and  discipline  a  great  force.  An  absolute 
prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  profound  secresy, 
were  promptly  obeyed  at  once  by  his  captains 


on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and  by  his 
admirals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  might  be  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  long  before  we  were  prepared  to  parry 
it.  We  might  be  appalled  by  learning  that 
ships  from  widely  remote  parts,  and  troops 
from  widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assembled 
at  a  single  point  within  sight  of  our  coast.  To 
trust  to  our  fleet  was  to  trust  to  the  winds  and 
the  waves.  The  breeze  which  was  favourable 
to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men  of  war 
from  standing  out  to  sea.  Only  nine  years 
ago  this  had  actually  happened.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  wind,  before  which  the  Butch  armament 
had  run  full  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  driven 
King  James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It 
must  then  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  enemy  might,  land.  And,  if  he 
landed,  what  would  he  find  ?  An  open  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  rich  country ;  provisions  everywhere ; 
not  a  river  but  which  could  be  forded ;  no 
natural  fastnesses  such  as  protect  the  fertile 
plains  of  Italy  ;  no  artificial  fastnesses  such 
as,  at  every  step,  impede  the  progress  of  a 
conqueror  in  the  Netherlands.  Everything 
must  then  be  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  the 
militia  ;  and  it  was  pernicious  flattery  to  re¬ 
present  the  militia  as  equal  to  a  conflict  in  the 
field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life  had  been 
a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle.  The  in¬ 
stances  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the 
great,  achievements  of  soldiers  taken  from  the 
threshing  floor  and  the  shopboard  were  fit 
only  for  a  schoolboy’s  theme.  Somers,  who 
had  studied  ancient  literature  like  a  man, — a 
rare  thing  in  his  time, — said  that  those  in¬ 
stances  refuted  the  doctrine  which  they  were 
meant  to  prove.  He  disposed  of  much  idle 
declamation  about  the  Lacedsemonians  by  say¬ 
ing,  most  concisely,  correctly  and  happily, 
that  the  Lacedemonian  commonwealth  really 
was  a  standing  army  which  threatened  all  the 
rest  of  Greece.  In  fact,  the  Spartan  had  no 
calling  except  war.  Of  arts,  sciences  and 
letters  he  was  ignorant.  The  -labour  of  the 
spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of 
trade,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of 
a  lower  caste.  His  whole  existence  from 
childhood  to  old  age  was  one  long  military 
training.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian,  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  the  Argive,  the  Theban,  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  his  oliveyard  or  his  vine¬ 
yard,  his  warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and  took 
up  his  shield  and  spear  only  for  short  terms 
and  at  long  intervals.  The  difference  there¬ 
fore  between  a  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  and 
any  other  phalanx  was  long  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  a  regiment  of  the  French 
household  troops  and  a  regiment  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  trainbands.  Lacedaemon  consequently 
continued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other 
states  began  to  employ  regular  troops.  Then 
her  supremacy  was  at  an  end.  She  was  great 
while  she  was  a  standing  army  among  militias. 
She  fell  when  she  had  to  contend  with  other 
standing  armies.  The  lesson  which  is  really 
to  be  learned  from  her  ascendency  and  from 
her  decline  is  this,  that  the  occasional  soldier 
is  no  match  for  the  professional  soldier.* 


*  Tho  more  minutely  we  examine  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
cline  anrl  fall  of  Lacedmmon,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find 
to  admire  the  sagacity  of  Somers.  Tho  first  great  humilia- 
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The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Rome  ;  and  every  scholar  who  really 
understands  that  history  will  admit  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  ever 
existed  was  probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  who  assuredly  wanted  neither 
natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would  have 
been  able  to  protect  their  own  hearths  and 
altars  against  an  invader.  An  invader  came, 
bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the 
Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles  and  sieges.  At 
the  head  of  this  army  he  traversed  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  victories 
against  immense  numerical  odds,  slaughtered 
the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Rome,  continued  during  sixteen  years  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  in  a  hostile  country,  and  was 
never  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  disci¬ 
pline  gradually  taught  his  adversaries  how  to 
resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great 
battles  won  in  the  middle  ages,  by  men  who 
did  not  make  war  their  chief  calling;  those 
battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might  beat 
another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a 
regular  army.  As  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about 
the  camp  at  Tilbury.  We  had  indeed  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of 
Englishmen,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants 
and  burgesses,  had  so  signally  displayed  in  the 
great  crisis  of  1588.  But  we  had  also  reason  to 
be  thankful  that,  with  all  their  spirit,  they 
were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish 


tlon  which  hefell  the  Lacertreiiinniaus  wns  the  affair  of 
Sphacteria.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  they 
were  vanquished  by  men  who  made  a  trade  of  war.  The 
force  which  Cleon  carried  out  with  him  from  At  liens  to  the 
Bay  of  Pyles,  and  to  which  the  event  of  the  conflict  is  to 
be  chiefly  ascribed,  consisted  entirely  of  mercenaries, — 
archers  from  Scythia  and  light  infantry  from  Thrace.  The 
victory  gained  by  the  Lacedsemonians  over  a  great  con¬ 
federate  army  at  Tegea  retrieved  that  military  reputation 
wiiich  the  disaster  of  Sphacteria  had  impaired.  Yet  even 
at  Tegea  it  was  signally  proved  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  far  superior  to  occasional  soldiers,  were  not  equal 
to  professional  soldiers.  On  every  point  but  one  the  allies 
wero  put  to  rout;  hut  on  one  point  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  way;  and  that  was  the  point  where  they  wore  opposed 
to  a  brigade  of  a  thousand  Argives.  picked  men,  whom  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged  had  during  many  years  trained 
to  war  at  the  public  charge,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  a  stand¬ 
ing  army.  Afier  the  battle  of  Tegea,  many  years  elapsed 
before  ttie  Lacedaemonians  sustained  a  defeat.  At  length  a 
calamity  bclel  them  whicli  astonished  all  their  neighbours. 
A  division  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus  was  cut  off  and  de¬ 
stroyed  almost  to  a  man:  and  this  exploit,  which  seemed 
almost  portentous  to  the  Greeks  of  that  ago,  was  achieved 
by  Iphicrates,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  light  in¬ 
fantry.  Hut  it  was  from  the  day  of  Leuctra  that  the  fail 
of  Sparta  became  rapid  and  violent.  Pome  time  before 
that  day  the  Thebans  lArt  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
which  had  been  set  many  years  bef  re  by  the  Argives. 
gome  hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  carefully  selected,  were 
set  apart,  under  the  nann  s  of  the  City  Band  and  the 
Sacred  Band,  to  firm  a  standing  army.  Their  business 
was  war.  They  encamped  in  the  citadel;  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  and  they  became, 
under  assiduous  training,  the  i  rst  soldiers  in  G re  ce. 
They  wore  constantly  victorious  till  they  were  opposed  to 
Philip's  admirably  discipl  lied  phalanx  at  Chmronea:  and 
even  at  Chaeronea  they  were  not  defeated,  but  slain  in  tli  ir 
ranks,  fighting  to  the  last.  It  was  this  band  directed  bv 
the  skill  of  great  captains,  which  gave  the  decisive  blow  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  p caver.  It  is  to  bo  observed  that  there 
was  no  degeneraev  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Even 
down  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  they  seem  to  have  been  in  alt 
military  qualities  equal  to  their  ancestors  who  conquered 
at  Platsea.  But  their  ancestors  at  l'latma  had  not  such 
enemies  to  encounter. 


battalions.  Somers  related  an  anecdote,  well 
worthy  to  be  remembered,  which  had  been 
preserved  by  tradition  in  the  noble  house  of 
lie  Vere.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  acquired 
much  experience  and  much  fame  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  sum¬ 
moned  back  to  England  by  Elizabeth,  and 
rode  with  her  through  the  endless  ranks  of 
shouting  pikemen.  She  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  army.  “It  is,”  he  said,  “a 
brave  army.”  There  was  something  in  his 
tone  or  manner  which  showed  that  he  meant 
more  than  his  words  expressed.  The  Queen 
insisted  on  his  speaking  out.  “Madam,”  he 
said,  “Your  Grace’s  army  is  brave  indeed.  I 
have  not  in  the  world  the  name  of  a  coward; 
and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here.  All 
these  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy 
may  land,  and  that  there  may  be  a  battle  ;  and 
I,  who  know  that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of 
such  a  battle  without  dismay.”  De  Vere  was 
doubtless  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Parnuf, 
indeed,  would  not  have  subjected  our  country  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  if  he 
had  effected  a  landing,  the  island  would  have 
been  the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resembling 
that  which  Hannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  that 
the  invaders  would  not  have  been  driven  out 
till  many  cities  had  been  sacked,  till  many 
counties  had  been  wasted,  and  till  multitudes 
of  our  stout-hearted  rustics  and  artisans  had 
perished  in  the  carnage  of  days  not  less 
terrible  than  those  of  Thrasymene  and 
Cannse. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenchard  and  So¬ 
mers  were  in  every  hand,  the  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the 
session  brought  the  great  question  to  a  speedy 
issue.  “The  circumstances,”  he  said,  “of 
affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  that,  for  the 
present,  England  cannot  be  safe  without  a  land 
force;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  give  those  that 
mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that 
under  the  notion  of  a  peace  whicli  they  could 
not  bring  to  pass  by  war.” 

The  speech  was  well  received:  for  that  Par¬ 
liament  was  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the 
Government.  The  members  had,  like  the  rest 
of  the  community,  been  put  into  high  good 
humour  by  the  return  of  peace  and  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  trade.  They  were  indeed  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding 
day ;  and  they  had  still  in  their  ears  the  thanks¬ 
giving  sermons  and  thanksgiving  anthems: 
all  the  bonfires  had  hardly  burned  out ;  and 
the  rows  of  lamps  and  candles  had  hardly  been 
taken  down.  Many,  therefore,  who  did  not 
assent  to  all  that  the  King  had  said,  joined  in 
a  loud  hum  of  approbation  when  he  concluded.* 
As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  retired  to  their 
own  chamber,  they  resolved  to  present  an 
address  assuring  His  Majesty  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  peace  as  firmly  as  they  had 
stood  by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had, 
during  the  autumn,  been  going  from  shire  to 
shire,  for  the  puirpose  of  inflaming  the  country 
gentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to 
make  some  uncourtly  remarks:  but  he  gave  so 


*  L'Hermitage,  Doc.  -j^j,  ^ ,  1697. 
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much  offence  that  he  was  hissed  down,  and  did 
not  venture  to  demand  a  division.* 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  greatly 
elated  by  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  During 
the  following  week  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  Parliament  might  he  induced  to  vote 
a  peace  establishment  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
But  these  hopes  were  delusive.  The  hum  with 
which  William’s  speech  had  been  received,  and 
the  hiss  which  had  drowned  the  voice  of  Sey¬ 
mour,  had  been  misunderstood.  The  Com¬ 
mons  were  indeed  warmly  attached  to  the 
King’s  person  and  government,  and  quick  to 
resent  any  disrespectful  mention  of  his  name. 
But  the  members  who  were  disposed  to  let  him 
have  even  half  as  many  troops  as  he  thought 
necessary  were  a  minority.  On  the  tenth  of 
December  his  speech  was  considered  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House;  and  Harley  came 
forward  as  the  chief  of  the  opposition.  He 
did  not,  like  some  hot  headed  men,  among  both 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  contend  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers.  But  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep  up, 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a  larger  force 
than  had  been  kept  up  after  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  military 
establishment  should  be  reduced  to  what  it 
had  been  in  the  year  1680.  The  Ministers 
found  that,  on  this  occasion,  neither  their 
honest  nor  their  dishonest  supporters  could  be 
trusted.  For,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able  men,  the  prejudice  against  standing  ar¬ 
mies  was  of  too  long  growth  and  too  deep  root 
to  be  at  once  removed ;  and  those  means  by 
^which  the  Court  might,  at  another  time,  have 
secured  the  help  of  venal  politicians,  were,  at 
that  moment,  of  less  avail  than  usual.  The 
Triennial  Act  was  beginning  to  produce  its 
effects.  A  general  election  was  at  hand. 
Every  member  who  had  constituents  was  desi¬ 
rous  to  please  them;  and  it  was  certain  that 
no  member  would  please  his  constituents  by 
voting  for  a  standing  army;  and  the  resolution 
moved  by  Harley  was  strongly  supported  by 
Howe,  was  carried,  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  debate  in 
which  several  orators  made  a  great  display 
of  their  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  his¬ 
tory,  was  confirmed  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
five  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty  eight,  j- 
In  this  debate  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regarded  Sunderland  were  unequivocally 
manifested.  “It  is  easy,”  such  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  several  members,  “it  is  easy  to 
guess  by  whom  that  unhappy  sentence  was 
inserted  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  No 
person  well  acquainted  with  the  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  history  of  the  last  two  reigns 
can  doubt  who  the  minister  is,  who  is  now 
whispering  evil  counsel  in  the  ear  of  a  third 
master.”  The  Chamberlain,  thus  fiercely  at¬ 
tacked,  was  very  feebly  defended.  There 
was  indeed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  small 
knot  of  his  creatures;  and  they  were  men  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  ability;  but  their 
moral  character  was  as  bad  as  his.  One  of 
them  was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Guy,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  place 
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for  corruption.  Another  was  the  late  Speaker, 
Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  rogue,  and 
had  been  forced  to  pronounce  that  the  Ayes 
had  it.  A  third  was  Charles  Duncombe,  long 
the  greatest  goldsmith  of  Lombard  Street,  and 
now  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  of  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Possessed  of  a 
private  fortune  equal  to  that  of  any  duke,  he 
had  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  accept  the 
place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise,  and  had  per¬ 
fectly  understood  how  to  make  that  place  lu¬ 
crative  :  but  he  had  recently  been  ejected  from 
office  by  Montague,  who  thought,  w'ith  good 
reason,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
Such  advocates  as  Trevor,  Guy  and  Dun¬ 
combe  could  do  little  for  Sunderland  in  de¬ 
bate.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do 
nothing  for  him.  They  had  undoubtedly  owed 
much  to  him.  His  influence,  cooperating 
with  their  own  great  abilities  and  with  the 
force  of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  King 
to  commit  the  direction  of  the  internal  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  realm  to  a  Whig  Cabinet. 
But  the  distrust  which  the  old  traitor  and 
apostate  inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  ministers  could  not  be  sure  that  he  was 
not,  while  smiling  on  them,  whispering  in 
confidential  tones  to  them,  pouring  out,  as  it 
might  seem,  all  his  heart  to  them,  really  calum¬ 
niating  them  in  the  closet  or  suggesting  to 
the  opposition  some  ingenious  mode  of  attack¬ 
ing  them.  They  had  very  recently  been 
thwarted  by  him.  They  were  bent  on  making 
Wharton  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
retirement  of  Trumball,  who  was  indeed 
hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place. 
To  their  surprise  and  mortification  they 
learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  Trumball  had  suddenly  re¬ 
signed,  and  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary,  had 
been  summoned  to  Kensington,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  thence  with  the  seals'.  Vernon  was  a 
zealous  Whig,  and  not  personally  unacceptable 
to  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  But  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  might  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  think  it  strange  that  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  should  have  been  filled  up  in  op¬ 
position  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a 
haste  and  a  secresy  which  plainly  showed  that 
the  King  did  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  their 
remonstrances.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
serve  Wharton.  But  the  Whig  chiefs  were 
not  men  to  be  duped  by  the  professions  of  so 
notorious  a  liar.  Montague  bitterly  described 
him  as  a  fireship,  dangerous  at  best,  but  on 
the  whole  most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and 
least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colours. 
Smith,  who  was  the  most  efficient  of  Mon¬ 
tague’s  lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and 
in  the  Parliament,  cordially  sympathised  with 
his  leader.  Sunderland  was  therefore  left  un¬ 
defended.  His  enemies  became  bolder  and 
more  vehement  every  day.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke, 
member  for  Grinstead,  and  Lord  Norris,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving 
an  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish  for¬ 
ever  from  the  Court  and  the  Council  that  evil 
adviser  who  had  misled  His  Majesty’s  royal 
uncles,  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the 
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people,  and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion. 

Sunderland  had  been  uneasy  from  the  first 
moment  at  which  his  name  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
now  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  whole  enigma 
of  his  life,  an  enigma  of  which  many  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  some  absurd  explanations  have 
been  propounded,  is  at  once  solved  if  we  con¬ 
sider  him  as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  yet  nervously  apprehensive 
of  danger.  He  rushed  with  ravenous  eager¬ 
ness  at  every  bait  which  was  offered  to  his 
cupidity.  But  any  ominous  shadow,  any 
threatening  murmur,  sufficed  to  stop  him  in 
his  full  career,  and  to  make  him  change  his 
course  or  bury  himself  in  a  hiding  place.  He 
ought  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate  in¬ 
deed,  when,  after  all  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying 
his  picture  gallery  and  his  woods  at  Althorpe, 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
royal  closet,  pensioned  from  the  Privy  Purse, 
consulted  about  the  most  important  affinrs 
of  state.  But  his  ambition  and  avarice  would 
not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  held  a  high  and 
lucrative  office,  till  he  was  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  violent  clamour ;  and  that 
clamour  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened 
address  would  not  be  carried.  Perhaps  a 
hundred  and  sixty  members  might  vote  for  it ; 
but  hardly  more.  “A  hundred  and  sixty!” 
he  cried:  “No  minister  can  stand  against  a 
hundred  and  sixty.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not 
try.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  hundred 
and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  would  correspond  to  more 
than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons ;  a  very  formidable  minority  on 
the  unfavourable  side  of  a  question  deeply 
affecting  the  personal  character  of  a  public 
man.  William,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  ser¬ 
vant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but 
whom  he  did  not  consider  as  more  unprincipled 
than  many  other  English  politicians,  and  in 
whom  he  had  found  much  of  a  very  useful 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  very  useful  sort 
of  ability,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  It  was  particularly  important 
to  sooth  Wharton,  who  had  been  exasperated 
by  his  recent  disappointment,  and  had  probably 
exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  Junto. 
He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The  King  him¬ 
self  entreated  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  to  prevail  on  the  Whig  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Lower  House  to  oppose  any  motion 
which  Dyke  or  Norris  might  make.  Wharton 
answered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  that 
from  him  no  help  was  to  be  expected.  Sun¬ 
derland’s  terrors  now  became  insupportable. 
He  had  requested  some  of  his  friends  to  come 
to  his  house  that  he  might  consult  them ;  they 
came  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he 
had  gone  to  Kensington,  and  had  left  word 
that  he  should  soon  be  back.  WTien  he  joined 
them,  they  observed  that  he  had  not  the  gold 
key  which  is  the  badge  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  and  asked  where  it  was.  “  At  Kensing¬ 
ton,”  answered  Sunderland.  They  found  that 
he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it 
had  been,  after  a  long  struggle,  accepted. 


They  blamed  his  haste,  and  told  him  that, 
since  he  had  summoned  them  to  advise  him  on 
that  day,  he  might  at  least  have  waited  till  the 
morrow.  “To  morrow,”  he  exclaimed,  “would 
have  ruined  me.  “  To  night  has  saved  me.” 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and 
the  disciples  of  Trenchard  were  grumbling  at 
Harley’s  resolution.  The  disciples  of  Somers 
maintained  that,  if  it  was  right  to  have  an 
army  at  all,  it  must  be  right  to  have  an  effi¬ 
cient  army.  The  disciples  of  Trenchard  com¬ 
plained  that  a  great  principle  had  been  shame¬ 
fully  given  up.  On  the  vital  issue,  Standing 
Army  or  no  Standing  Army,  the  Commons  had 
pronounced  an  erroneous,  a  fatal  decision. 
Whether  that  army  should  consist  of  five  regi¬ 
ments  or  of  fifteen  was  hardly  worth  debating. 
The  great  dyke  which  kept  out  arbitrary  power 
had  been  broken.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
breach  was  narrow ;  for  it  would  soon  be  widen¬ 
ed  by  the  flood  which  would  rush  in.  The 
war  of  pamphlets  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  At  the  same  time  alarming  symptoms 
began  to  appear  among  the  men  of  the  sword. 
They  saw  themselves  every  day  described  in 
print  as  the  scum  of  society,  as  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Was 
it  reasonable, — such  was  the  language  of  some 
scribblers, — that  an  honest  gentleman  should 
pay  a  heavy  land  tax,  in  order  to  support  in 
idleness  and  luxury  a  set  of  fellows  who  re¬ 
quited  him  by  seducing  his  dairy  maids  and 
shooting  his  partridges?  Nor  was  it  only  in 
Grub  Street  tracts  that  such  reflections  were 
to  be  found.  It  was  known  all  over  the  town 
that  uncivil  things  had  been  said  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  profession  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  Jack  Howe,  in  particular,  had,  on  this 
subject,  given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his 
ill  nature.  Some  rough  and  daring  veterans, 
marked  with  the  scars  of  Steinkirk  and  singed 
with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened  ven¬ 
geance  for  these  insults.  The  writers  and 
speakers  who  had  taken  the  greatest  liberties 
went  in  constant  fear  of  being  accosted  by 
fierce-looking  captains,  and  required  to  make 
an  immediate  choice  between  fighting  and 
being  caned.  One  gentleman,  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  severity  of  his 
language,  went  about  with  pistols  in  his  pock¬ 
ets.  Howe,  whose  courage  was  not  propor¬ 
tionate  to  his  malignity  and  petulance,  was 
so  much  frightened,  that  he  retired  into  the 
country.  The  King,  well  aware  that  a  single 
blow  given,  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  by  a 
soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  might  pro¬ 
duce  '  disastrous  consequences,  ordered  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  their  quarters,  and,  by 
the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and 
influence,  succeeded  in  preventing  all  out¬ 
rage.* 


*  In  the  first  act  of  Farquhar’s  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the 
passions  which  about,  his  time  agitated  society  are  exhi¬ 
bited  with  much  spirit.  Alderman  Smuggler  Bees  Colonel 
Standard,  and  exclaims,  “There’s  another  plague  of  tho 
nation,  a  red  coat  and  feather.”  “I'm  disbanded,”  says 
tile  Colonel.  “This  very  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  my  bravo 
regiment,  a  thousand  men  that  looked  like  lions  yesterday, 
were  scattered  and  looked  os  poor  and  simple  as  the  herd 
of  deer  that  grazed  beside  them.”  “Fal  al  derail”  cries 
the  Alderman:  “  I’ll  have  a  bonfire  this  night,  as  high  as 
tho  monument.”  “A  bonfire!'’  answered  the  soldier; 
“thou  dry.  withered,  ill  nature!  had  not  those  bravo  fel¬ 
lows’  swordB  defended  you,  your  house  had  been  a  bonfire 
ere  this  about  your  ears.” 
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All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  regular 
force  seemed  to  be  growing  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  resignation  of  Sunderland 
had  put  many  honest  gentlemen  in  good  hu¬ 
mour.  The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves 
to  rally  their  followers,  held  meetings  at  the 
“  Rose,”  and  represented  strongly  the  dangers 
to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed,  if  de¬ 
fended  only  by  a  militia.  The  opposition 
asserted  that  neither  bribes  nor  promises  were 
spared.  The  ministers  at  length  flattered 
themselves  that  Harley’s  resolution  might  be 
rescinded.  On  the  eighth  of  January  they 
again  tried  their  strength,  and  were  again  de¬ 
feated,  though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  be¬ 
fore.  A  hundred  and  sixty  four  members  di¬ 
vided  with  them.  A  hundred  and  eighty  eight 
were  for  adhering  to  the  vote  of  the  eleventh 
of  December.  It  was  remarked  that  on  this 
occasion  the  naval  men,  with  liooke  at  their 
head,  voted  against  the  Government.* 

It  was  necessary  to  yield.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  was  to  put  on  the  words  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  eleventh  of  December  the  most 
favourable  sense  that,  they  could  be  made  to 
bear.  They  did  indeed  admit  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations.  The  force  which  was 
actually  in  England  in  1080,  hardly  amounted 
to  five  thousand  men.  But  the  garrison  of 
Tangier  and  the  regiments  in  the  pay  of  the 
Batavian  federation,  which,  as  they  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  defence  of  England  against  a  fo¬ 
reign  or  domestic  enemy,  might  be  said  to  be  in 
some  sort  part  of  the  English  army,  amounted 
to  at  least,  five  thousand  more.  The  construc¬ 
tion  which  the  ministers  put  on  the  resolution 
of  the  eleventh  of  December  was,  that  the 
army  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and 
in  this  construction  the  House  acquiesced.  It 
was  not  held  to  be  necessary  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  should,  as  in  our  time,  fix  the  amount 
of  the  land  force.  The  Commons  thought  that 
they  sufficiently  limited  the  number  of  soldiers 
by  limiting  the  sum  which  was  to  be  expended 
in  maintaining  soldiers.  W hat  that  sum  should 
be  was  a  question  which  raised  much  debate. 
Harley  was  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Montague  strug¬ 
gled  for  four  hundred  thousand.  The  general 
sense  of  the  House  was  that  Harley  offered 
too  little,  and  that,  Montague  demanded  too 
much.  At,  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January, 
a  vote  was  taken  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Four  days  later  the  House 
resolved  to  grant  half-pay  to  the  disbanded 
officers  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided 
for.  The  half-pay  was  meant  to  be  a  retainer 
as  well  as  a  reward.  The  effect  of  this  im¬ 
portant  vote  therefore  w7as  that,  whenever  a 
new  war  should  break  out,  the  nation  would 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  great  military  experience.  The  mi¬ 
nistry  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining,  much 
against  the  will  of  a  portion  of  the  opposition, 
a  separate  vote  for  three  thousand  marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in 
1697,  expired  in  the  spring  of  1698.  As  yet 
no  such  Act  had  been  passed  except  in  time  of 
war ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Parliament  and 
of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  ministers  did 
not  venture  to  ask,  in  time  of  peace,  for  a 
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renewal  of  powers  unknown  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  soldier 
was  again,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  law 
which  governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  matteis  relating  to  the  army 
that  the  government  found  the  Commons  un¬ 
manageable.  Liberal  provision  was  made  for 
the  navy.  The  number  of  seamen  was  fixed 
at  ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  according  to 
the  notions  of  that,  age,  for  a  time  of  peace. 
The  funds  assigned  some  years  before  lor  the 
support  of  the  civil  list  had  fallen  short,  of 
the  estimate.  It  was  resolved  that  a  new 
arrangement  should  be  made,  and  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  income  should  be  settled  on  the  King. 
The  amount  was  fixed,  by  an  unanimous  vote, 
at  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
Commons  declared  that,  by  making  this  ample 
provision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  they 
meant  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great 
things  which  he  had  done  for  the  country.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  so  large  a  sum 
would  not  have  been  given  without  debates 
and  divisions,  had  it  not  been  understood  that 
he  meant,  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester’s  establishment,  and  that 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
The  Tories  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the 
Princess  of  Denmark ;  and  the  Jacobites  ab¬ 
stained  from  offering  any  opposition  to  a  grant 
in  the  benefit,  of  which  they  hoped  that  the 
banished  family  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality 
that  the  Parliament  testified  attachment  to  the 
Sovereign.  A  bill  was  rapidly  passed  which 
■withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
during  twelve  months  more,  from  Bernard i  and 
some  other  conspirators  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  whose 
guilt,  though  demonstrated  to  the  conviction 
of  every  reasonable  man,  could  not  be  proved 
by  two  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  new  se¬ 
curities  were  provided  against,  -a  new  danger 
■which  threatened  the  government.  The  peace 
had  put  an  end  to  the  apprehension  that  the 
throne  of  William  might  be  subverted  by 
foreign  arms,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  faci¬ 
litated  domestic  treason.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  an  agent  from  Saint  Germains 
to  cross  the  sea  in  a  fishing  boat,  under  the 
constant  dread  of  being  intercepted  by  a  crui¬ 
ser.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
land  on  a  desolate  beach,  to  lodge  in  a  thatched 
hovel,  to  dress  himself  like  a  carter,  or  to  tra¬ 
vel  up  to  town  on  foot.  lie  came  openly  by  the 
Calais  packet,  walked  into  the  best  inn  at  Do¬ 
ver,  and  ordered  posthorses  for  London.  Mean¬ 
while  young  Englishmen  of  quality  and  fortune 
were  hastening  in  crowds  to  Paris.  They  would 
naturally  wish  to  see  him  who  had  once  been 
their  king;  and  this  curiosity,  though  in  itself 
innocent,  might  have  evil  consequences.  Art¬ 
ful  tempters  would  doubtless  be  on  the  watch 
for  every  such  traveller ;  and  many  such  tra¬ 
vellers  might,  be  well  pleased  to  be  courteously 
accosted,  in  a  foreign  land,  by  Englishmen  of 
honourable  name,  distinguished  appearance, 
and  insinuating  address.  It,  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  lad  fresh  from  the  university 
would  be  able  to  refute  all  the  sophisms  and 
calumnies  which  might  be  breathed  in  his  ear 
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by  dexterous  and  experienced  seducers.  Nor  I 
would  it  be  strange  if  he  should,  in  no  long 
time,  accept  an  invitation  to  a  private  audience  | 
at  Saint  Germains,  should  be  charmed  by  the 
graces  of  Mary  of  Modena,  should  find  some¬ 
thing  engaging  in  the  childish  innocence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  kiss  the  hand  of 
James,  and  should  return  home  an  ardent 
Jacobite.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed  for¬ 
bidding  English  subjects  to  hold  any  inter¬ 
course  orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message, 
with  the  exiled  family.  A  day  was  fixed  after 
which  no  English  subject,  who  had,  during 
the  late  war,  gone  into  France  without  the 
royal  permission  or  borne  arms  against  his 
country  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  this 
kingdom,  except  under  a  special  license  from 
the  King.  Whoever  infringed  these  rules  in¬ 
curred  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  dismay  was  at  first  great  among  the 
malecontents.  For  English  and  Irish  Jacob¬ 
ites,  who  had  served  under  the  standards  of 
Lewis  or  hung  about  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains,  had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  mul¬ 
titudes  to  England.  It  was  computed  that 
thousands  were  within  the  scope  of  the  new 
Act.  But  the  severity  of  that  act  was  miti-  ' 
gated  by  a  beneficent  administration.  Some 
fierce  and  stubborn  non-jurors  who  would  not 
debase  themselves  by  asking  for  any  indul¬ 
gence,  and  some  conspicuous  enemies  of  the 
government  who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in 
vain,  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge 
on  the  Continent.  But  the  great  majority  of 
those  offenders  who  promised  to  live  peaceably 
under  William’s  rule  obtained  his  permission 
to  remain  in  their  native  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were 
some  circumstances  which  attracted  general 
interest,  and  which  might  furnish  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near  four¬ 
teen  years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then 
Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second,  had 
married  his  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer 
to  Donough  Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the 
lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Munster.  Both 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  chil¬ 
dren,  the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride 
only  eleven.  After  the  ceremony  they  were 
separated;  and  many  years  full  of  strange 
vicissitudes  elapsed  before  they  again  met. 
The  boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland. 
He  had  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice 
were  loose.  He  found  himself  among  kinsmen 
who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman 
Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne.  To  turn 
Roman  Catholic  was  the  best  recommendation 
to  favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  at  Dublin 
Castle.  Clancarty  speedily  changed  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  from  a  dissolute  Protestant  became 
a^dissolute  Papist.  After  the  Revolution  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James;  sate  in  the 
Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  King’s 
Inns;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic 
army ;  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to 
Marlborough  at  Cork;  was  sent  to  England, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clan¬ 
carty  estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a 
rent  of  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  a 
year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged 
with  an  annuity  to  the  Earl’s  brother,  and 
with  another  annuity  to  his  wife ;  but  the 


I  greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on 
I  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland. 
During  some  time,  the  prisoner’s  life  was  not 
safe.  For  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  out¬ 
rages  for  which  the  utmost  license  of  civil  war 
would  not  furnish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  threatened  with  an  appeal  of  murder  by 
the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had 
been  put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After 
passing  three  years  in  confinement,  Clancarty 
made  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was  gra¬ 
ciously  received  at.  St.  Germains,  and  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Irish 
refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
put  an  end  to  the  hope  that  the  banished  dy¬ 
nasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  English  Government.  But 
he  was  grievously  disappointed.  The  interest 
of  his  wife’s  family  was  undoubtedly  more 
than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him. 
But  on  that  interest  lie  could  not  reckon. 
The  selfish,  base,  covetous  father-in-law  was 
not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a  highborn  beggar 
and  the  posterity  of  a  highborn  beggar  to 
maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  brother- 
in-law  was  a  stern  and  acrimonious  party 
spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he 
was  so  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Bill  of  Right-s,  and 
would  with  pleasure  have  seen  the  odious  tie 
severed  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
There  was  one,  however,  from  whom  the  ruined, 
expatriated,  proscribed  young  nobleman  might 
hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He  stole  across 
the  Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself  at 
Sunderland’s  door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady 
Clancarty.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a 
message  to  her  from  her  mother,  who  was  then 
lying  on  a  sick  bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction 
he  obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  to 
his  wife,  whose  thoughts  had  probably  been 
constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many  years, 
and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  the  most 
tender  proofs  of  an  affection  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret 
was  soon  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  wait¬ 
ing  woman.  Spencer  learned  that  very  night 
that  his  sister  had  admitted  her  husband  to  her 
apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig,  burn¬ 
ing  with  animosity  which  he  mistook  for  virtue, 
and  eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  as¬ 
sassinated  his  brother,  and  the  Roman  who 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  his  son,  flew  to 
Vernon’s  office,  gave  information  that  the 
Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped 
from  custody,  was  in  hiding  hard  by,  and 
procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
i  Clancarty  wras  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wite, 
and  dragged  to  the  Tower.  She  followed  him 
and  implored  permission  to  partake  his  cell. 
These  events  produced  a  great  stir  throughout 
the  society  of  London.  Sunderland  professed 
everywhere  that  he  heartily  approved  of  his 
son’s  conduct:  but  the  public  had  made  up  its 
mind  about  Sunderland’s  veracity,  and  paid 
very  little  attention  to  his  professions  on  this 
or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general,  honour¬ 
able  men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  compas¬ 
sion  for  his  mother  who  was  dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  his  poor  young  wife  who  was  beg¬ 
ging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within  the  Trai- 
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tor’s  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined  with 
Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still 
more  powerful  intercessor  was  called  in.  Lady 
Russell  was  esteemed  by  the  King  as  a  valuable 
friend:  she  was  venerated  by  the  nation  gene¬ 
rally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a  martyr:  and, 
when  she  deigned  to  solicit  favours,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  she  should  solicit  in 
vain.  She  naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were  parted  by 
the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  which 
she  had  herself  exchanged  the  last  sad  endear¬ 
ments  with  one  whose  image  was  never  absent 
from  her.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty  with  her 
to  the  palace,  obtained  access  to  William,  and 
put  a  petition  into  his  hand.  Clancarty  was 
pardoned  on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the 
kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A  pension 
was  granted  to  him,  small  when  compared  with 
the  magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had  for¬ 
feited,  but  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  Continent.  He 
retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth,  to 
Altona. 

All  this  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
year  were  under  consideration.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  able  to  grant  some  relief  to  the 
country.  The  land  tax  was  reduced  from  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  to  three.  But  nine  ex¬ 
pensive  campaigns  had  left  a  heavy  arrear 
behind  them ;  and  it  was  plain  that  the  public 
burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  be 
such  as,  before  the  Revolution,  would  have 
been  thought  more  than  sufficient  to  support 
a  vigorous  war.  A  country  gentleman  was  in 
no  very  good  humour,  when  he  compared  the 
sums  which  were  now  exacted  from  him  with 
those  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
under  the  last  two  kings ;  his  discontent  be¬ 
came  stronger  when  he  compared  his  own 
situation  with  that  of  courtiers,  and  above  all 
of  Dutch  courtiers,  who  had  been  enriched  by 
grants  of  Crown  property  ;  and  both  interest 
and  envy  made  him  willing  to  listen  to  poli¬ 
ticians  who  assured  him  that,  if  those  grants 
were  resumed,  he  might  be  relieved  from 
another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption 
were  not  likely  to  be  heard  with  favour  by  a 
popular  assembly  composed  of  taxpayers,  but. 
to  statesmen  and  legislators  will  seem  unan¬ 
swerable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sovereign 
was,  by  the  old  polity  of  the  realm,  competent 
to  give  or  let  the  domains  of  the  Crown  in  such 
manner  as  seemed  good  to  him.  No  statute 
defined  the  length  of  the  term  which  he  might 
grant,  or  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  he 
must  reserve.  He  might  part  with  the  fee 
simple  of  a  forest  extending  over  a  hundred 
square  miles  in  consideration  of  a  tribute  of  a 
brace  of  hawks  to  be  delivered  annually  to  his 
falconer,  or  of  a  napkin  of  fine  linen  to  be  laid 
on  the  royal  table  at  the  coronation  banquet. 
In  fact,  there  had  been  hardly  a  reign  since 
the  Conquest,  in  which  great  estates  had  not 
been  bestowed  by  our  princes  on  favoured 
subjects.  Anciently,  indeed,  what  had  been 
lavishly  given  wTas  not  seldom  violently  taken 
away.  Several  laws  for  the  resumption  of 
Crown  lands  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of 
those  laws  the  last  was  that  which,  in  the  year 


1485,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
annulled  the  donations  of  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  York.  Wore  than  two  hundred  years 
had  since  elapsed  without  any  Resumption  Act. 
An  estate  derived  from  the  royal  liberality  had 
long  been  universally  thought  as  secure  as  an 
estate  which  had  descended  from  father  to  son 
since  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  No 
title  was  considered  as  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Russells  to  Woburn,  given  by  Henry  t lie 
Eighth  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  or  thap 
that  of  the  Cecils  to  Hatfield,  purchased  from 
the  Crown  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  real 
value  by  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Long 
Parliament  did  not,  even  in  that  celebrated 
instrument  of  nineteen  articles,  which  was 
framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  King  a  mere  Doge,  propose  to  restrain  him 
from  dealing  according  to  his  pleasure  witji 
his  parks  and  his  castles,  his  fisheries  and  his 
mines.  After  the  Restoration,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  an  easy  prince,  who  had  indeed 
little  disposition  to  give,  but  who  could  not 
bear  to  refuse,  many  noble  private  fortunes 
were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
Some  of  the  persons  who  were  thus  enriched, 
Albemarle,  for  example,  Sandwich  and  Claren¬ 
don,  might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned 
their  master’s  favour  by  their  services.  Others 
had  merely  amused  his  leisure  or  pandered  to 
his  vices.  His  mistresses  were  munificently 
rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to  support  the 
highest  rank  in  the  peerage  were  distributed 
among  his  illegitimate  children.  That  these 
grants,  however  prodigal,  were  strictly  legal, 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  w'ben,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  con¬ 
demned  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  kings 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Neither  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Right  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  there 
a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  therefore, 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his 
hereditary  domains  as  freely  as  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  given  away  their’s.  There  was  much 
murmuring  at  the  profusion  with  which  he 
rewarded  his  Dutch  favourites;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  on  one  occasion  in  the  year  1096, 
the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  restraining  his  liberality.  An  address 
was  presented  requesting  him  not  to  grant  to 
Portland  an  extensive  territory  in  North  Wales. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  in  this 
address  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed*  that 
the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the  Commons 
did  not  deny,  and  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  admitted,  that  it  would  he 
perfectly  legal.  The  King,  however,  yielded  ; 
and  Portland  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  ten  or  twelve  manors  scattered  over  va¬ 
rious  counties  from  Cumberland  to  Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  that  our  princes 
were,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  competent  to  do 
what  they  would  with  their  hereditary  estates. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law  was  defective, 
and  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions, 
abbeys,  chaces,  warrens,  beds  of  ore,  whole 
streets,  whole  market  towns,  had  been  bestowed 
on  courtiers  was  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  than  to 
pass  a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in  strict 
entail  the  little  which  still  remained  of  the 
Crown  property.  But  to  annul  by  a  retro¬ 
spective  statute  patents,  which  in  Westminster 
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Hall  were  held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have 
been  simply  robbery.  Such  robbery  must 
necessarily  have  made  all  property  insecure; 
and  a  statesman  must  be  short-sighted  indeed 
who  imagines  that  what  makes  property  in¬ 
secure  can  really  make  society  prosperous. 

Hut  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are 
inflamed  by  anger,  who  are  suffering  distress, 
and  who  fancy  that  it  is  in  their  power,  to  ob¬ 
tain  immediate  relief  from  their  distresses  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
anger,  will  reason  as  calmly  as  the  historian 
who,  biassed  neither  by  interest  nor  passion, 
reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age.  The  public 
burdens  were  heavy.  To  whatever  extent  the 
grants  of  royal  domains  were  revoked,  those 
burdens  would  be  lightened.  Some  of  the 
recent  grants  had  undoubtedly  been  profuse. 
Some  of  the  living  grantees  were  unpopular. 
A  cry  was  raised  which  soon  became  formidably 
loud.  All  the  Tories,  all  the  malecontent  Whigs, 
and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  To¬ 
ries  or  malecontent  Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and 
disliked  Dutchmen,  called  for  a  resumption  of 
all  the  Crown  property  which  King  William 
had,  as  it  was  phrased,  been  deceived  into 
giving  away. 

On  the  seventh  of  February  1698,  this  sub¬ 
ject,  destined  to  irritate  the  public  mind  at 
intervals  during  many  years,  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  vacating  all  grants  of  Crown  property 
which  had  been  made  since  the  Revolution. 
The  ministers  were  in  a  great  strait:  the  public 
feeling  was  strong;  a  general  election  was  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  it  was  dangerous  and  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  vain  to  encounter  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  directly.  But  the  shock  which  could  not 
be  resisted  might  be  eluded.  The  ministry  ac¬ 
cordingly  professed  to  find  no  fault  with  the 
proposed  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
more  bills,  one  for  annulling  the  grants  of 
James  the  Second,  the  other  for  annulling  the 
grants  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories  were 
caught  in  tlieir  own  snare.  For  most  of  the 
grants  of  Charles  and  James  had  been  made 
to  Tories;  and  a  resumption  of  those  grants 
would  have  reduced  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Tory  party  to  poverty.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  grants  of 
William  and  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 
Nobody  could  pretend  that  the  law  had  been 
altered  since  his  accession.  If,  therefore,  the 
grants  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  were  his : 
if  his  grants  were  illegal,  so  were  the  grants 
of  his  uncles.  And,  if  both  his  grants  and  the 
grants  of  his  uncles  were  illegal,  it  was  absurd 
to  say  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time  made  a  dif¬ 
ference.  For  not  only  was  it  part  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  the  law  that  there  was  no  prescrip¬ 
tion  against  the  Crown,  but  the  thirty  eight 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  bar  a  writ  of  right 
brought  by  a  private  demandant  against  a 
wrongful  tenant.  Nor  could  it  be  pretended 
that  William  had  bestowed  his  favours  less 
judiciously  than  Charles  and  James.  Those  who 
were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  Portland,  Zulestein  and 
Ginkell  were  less  deserving  of  the  royal  bounty 
than  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess 
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of  Portsmouth,  than  the  progeny  of  Nell 
Gwyun,  than  the  apostate  Arlington  or  the 
butcher  Jeffreys.  The  opposition,  therefore, 
sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry  pro¬ 
posed.  From  that  moment  the  scheme  was 
doomed.  Everybody  affected  to  be  for  it;  and 
everybody  was  really  against  it.  The  three 
bills  were  brought  in  together,  read  a  second 
time  together,  ordered  to  be  committed  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  then,  first  mutilated,  and  at 
length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of 
this  session,  there  were  some  episodes  which 
deserve  to  be  related.  Those  members,  a 
numerous  body,  who  envied  and  dreaded 
Montague  readily  became  the  unconscious 
tools  of  the  cunning  malice  of  Sunderland, 
whom  Montague  had  refused  to  defend  in 
Parliament,  and  who,  though  detested  by  the 
opposition,  contrived  to  exercise  some  in¬ 
fluence  over  that  party  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Charles  Duncombe.  Duncombe 
indeed  had  his  own  reasons  for  hating  Mon¬ 
tague,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  the  plaoe 
of  Cashier  of  the  Excise.  A  serious  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
and  especially  against  its  chief.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  Exchequer  Bills;  and  they  were 
popularly  called  Montague’s  notes.  He  had 
induced  the  Parliament  to  enact  that  those 
bills,  even  when  at  a  discount  in  the  market, 
should  be  received  at  par  by  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue.  This  enactment,  if  honestly  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  would  have  been  unobjection¬ 
able.  But  it  was  strongly  rumoured  that  there 
had  been  foul  play,  peculation,  even  forgery. 
Duncombe  threw  the  most  serious  imputations 
on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  put  out  of  iiis  office  only  because 
he  was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too 
honest  to  join  in  deceiving  the  public.  Tories 
and  malecontent  Whigs,  elated  by  the  hope  that 
Montague  might  be  convicted  of  malversation, 
eagerly  called  for  inquiry.  An  inquiry  was 
instituted;  but  the  result  not  only  disap¬ 
pointed  but  utterly  confounded  the  accusers. 
The  persecuted  minister  obtained  both  a  com¬ 
plete  acquittal,  and  a  signal  revenge.  Circum¬ 
stances  were  discovered  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Duncombe  himself  was  not  blameless. 
The  clue  was  followed  :  he  was  severely  cross- 
examined  ;  he  lost  his  head ;  made  one  un¬ 
guarded  admission  after  another,  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  infamous 
fraud,  which,  but  for  his  own  confession,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
home  to  him.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Excise  to  pay  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  public 
service.  He  had  in  his  hands,  as  cashier,  more 
than  double  that  sum  in  good  milled  silver. 
With  some  of  this  money  he  bought  Exchequer 
Bills  which  were  then  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count  :  he  paid  those  bills  in ;  and  he  pocketed 
the  discount,  which  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  pounds.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated  paper, 
which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for  sil¬ 
ver,  had  been  received  by  him  in  payment  of 
taxes,  he  had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to  forge 
endorsements  of  names,  some  real  and  some 
imaginary.  This  scandalous  story,  wrung  out 
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of  his  own  lips,  was  heard  by  the  opposition 
with  consternation  and  shame,  by  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  friends  with  vindictive  exulta¬ 
tion.  It  was  resolved,  without  any  division, 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  that  he 
should  be  kept  close  prisoner  there,  that  he 
should  be  expelled  from  the  House.  Whether 
any  further  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on 
him  was  a  perplexing  question.  The  English 
law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a  later  period, 
barbarously  severe ;  but,  in  1698,  it  was  absurdly 
lax.  The  prisoner’s  offence  was  certainly  not 
a  felony;  and  lawyers  apprehended  that  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  convicting  him 
even  of  a  misdemeanour.  But  a  recent  prece¬ 
dent  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The 
weapon  which  had  reached  Fenwick  might 
reach  Duncombe.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  was  brought  in,  and  carried  through  the 
earlier  stages  with  less  opposition  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Some  Noes  might  per¬ 
haps  be  uttered;  but  no  members  ventured  to 
say  that  the  Noes  had  it.  The  Tories  were 
mad  with  shame  and  mortification,  at  finding 
that  their  rash  attempt  to  ruin  an  enemy  had 
produced  no  effect  except  the  ruin  of  a  friend. 
In  their  rage,  they  eagerly  caught  at  a  new 
hope  of  revenge,  a  hope  destined  to  end,  as 
their  former  hope  had  ended,  in  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.  They  learned,  from  the  agents 
of  Sunderland,  as  many  people  suspected,  but 
certainly  from  informants  who  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  offices  about  Whitehall,  that 
some  securities  forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  bestowed  by  the  King  ostensibly 
on  one  Thomas  Ilailton,  but  really  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  value  of 
these  securities  was  about  ten  thousand 
pounds.  On  the  sixteenth  of  February  this 
transaction  was  brought  without  any  notice 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Colonel  Granville,  a  Tory  member, 
nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  Montague 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  man¬ 
fully  avowed  the  whole  truth,  and  defended 
what  he  had  done.  The  orators  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  declaimed  against  him  with  great,  ani¬ 
mation  and  asperity.  “  This  gentleman,”  they 
said,  “has  at  once  violated  three  distinct  duties. 
He  is  a  privy  councillor,  and,  as  such,  is  bound 
to  advise  the  Crown  with  a  view,  not  to  his  own 
selfish  interests,  but  to  the  general  good.  He 
is  the  first,  minister  of  finance,  and  is,  as  such, 
bound  to  be  a  thrifty  manager  of  the  royal 
treasure.  He  is  a  member  of  this  House,  and 
is,  as  such,  bound  to  see  that  the  burdens 
borne  by  his  constituents  are  not  made  heavier 
by  rapacity  and  prodigality.  To  all  these  trusts 
he  has  been  unfaithful.  The  advice  of  the 
privy  councillor  to  his  master  is,  ‘  Give  me 
money.’  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  signs 
a  warrant  for  giving  himself  money  out  of  the 
Treasury.  The  member  for  Westminster  puts 
into  his  pocket  money  which  his  constituents 
must,  be  taxed  to  replace.”  The  surprise  was 
complete ;  the  onset  was  formidable  :  but  the 
Whig  majority,  after  a  moment  of  dismay  and 
wavering,  rallied  firmly  round  their  leader. 
Several  speakers  declared  that  they  highly 
approved  of  the  prudent  liberality  with  which 
Ilis  Majesty  had  requited  the  services  of  a  most 
able,  diligent  and  trusty  counsellor.  It  was 
miserable  economy  indeed  to  grudge  a  reward 


of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who  had  made  the 
State  richer  by  millions.  Would  that  all  the 
largesses  of  former  kings  had  been  as  well  be¬ 
stowed !  How  those  largesses  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  none  knew  better  than  some  of  the 
austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudly 
against  the  avidity  of  Montague.  If  there  is, 
it  was  said,  a  House  in  England  which  has 
been  gorged  with  undeserved  riches  by  the 
prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it  is  the  House 
of  Bath.  Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son  of 
that  house  to  blame  the  judicious  munificence 
of  a  wise  and  good  King  ?  Before  the  Gran- 
villes  complain  that  distinguished  merit  litas 
been  rewarded  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  let 
them  refund  some  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  they  have  pocketed  without 
any  merit  at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member 
against  whom  a  charge  is  made  must  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence,  and  must  then  leave  the 
House.  The  Opposition  insisted  that  Mon¬ 
tague  should  retire.  His  friends  maintained 
that  this  case  did  not  fall  within  the  rule. 
Distinctions  were  drawn ;  precedents  were 
cited;  and  at.  length  the  question  was  put,  that 
Mr.  Montague  do  withdraw.  The  Ayes  were 
only  ninety  seven  ;  the  Noes  two  hundred  and 
nine.  This  decisive  result  astonished  both 
parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart  and  hope.  The 
joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It  was  in¬ 
stantly  moved  that  the  Honourable  Charles 
Montague,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  for  his  good  services  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  does  deserve  His  Majesty’s  favour.  The 
opposition,  completely  cowed,  did  not  venture 
to  demand  another  division.  Montague  scorn¬ 
fully  thanked  them  for  the  inestimable  service 
which  they  had  done  him.  But  for  their  ma¬ 
lice  he  never  should  have  had  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  being  solemnly  pronounced  by 
the  Commons  of  England  a  benefactor  of  his 
country.  As  to  the  grant  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  debate,  he  was  perfectly  ready  t.o 
give  it  up,  if  his  accusers  would  engage  to 
follow  his  example. 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Tories  returned 
to  the  charge.  They  pretended  that  the  frauds 
which  had  been  committed  with  respect,  to  the 
Exchequer  Bills  had  been  facilitated  by  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and 
moved  a  resolution  which  implied  a  censure 
on  that  Board,  and  especially  on  its  chief. 
This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hundred 
and  seventy  votes  to  eighty  eight.  It  was 
remarked  that  Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  which  his  father  was  justly  or  un¬ 
justly  suspected,  spoke  in  this  debate  with 
great  warmth  against  Duncombe  and  for 
Montague. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  against.  Duncombe  passed  the  Commons. 
It  provided  that  two  thirds  of  his  enormous 
property,  real  and  personal,  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated  and  applied  to  the  public  service. 
Till  the  third  reading  there  was  no  serious 
opposition.  Then  the  Tories  mustered  their 
strength.  They  were  defeated  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three; 
and  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hartington,  a  young  noble¬ 
man  whom  the  great  body  of  Whigs  respected 
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as  one  of  their  hereditary  chiefs,  as  the  heir 
of  Devonshire,  and  as  the  son  in  law  of 
Bussell. 

That  Buncombe  had  been  guilty  of  shame¬ 
ful  dishonesty  was  acknowledged  by  all  men 
of  sense  and  honour  in  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  had  therefore  little  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  indulgence  from  the  party  which  he  had 
unfairly  and  malignantly  assailed.  Yet  it  is 
not  creditable  to  the  Whigs  that  they  should 
have  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  frauds,  or 
so  much  irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  have 
been  bent  on  punishing  him  in  a  manner  in¬ 
consistent  with  all  the  principles  which  govern¬ 
ments  ought  to  hold  most  sacred. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding 
against  Duneombe  tried  to  vindicate  their  con¬ 
duct  by  citing  as  an  example  the  proceeding 
against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  is  it  to  violate, 
on  any  pretence,  those  principles  which  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  a  com¬ 
munity.  Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  legislature  had,  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  for  very  plausible  reasons, 
taken  upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  great 
criminal  whom  it  was  impossible  to  reach  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice;  and  already 
the  breach  then  made  in  the  fences  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  was 
widening  fast.  What  had  last  year  been  de¬ 
fended  only  as  a  rare  exception  seemed  now  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  which  now  had  an 
easy  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons 
was  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  the  bill 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  resisted  at 
every  stage  in  the  preceding  session. 

The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was 
not,  as  the  vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine, 
objectionable  because  it  was  retrospective.  It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  retrospective 
legislation  is  bad  in  principle  only  when  it 
affects  the  substantive  law.  Statutes  creating 
new  crimes  or  increasing  the  punishment  of 
old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retrospective. 
13ut  statutes  which  merely  alter  the  procedure, 
if  they  are  in  themselves  good  statutes,  ought 
to  be  retrospective.  To  take  examples  from 
the  legislation  of  our  own  time,  the  Act  passed 
in  1845,  for  punishing  the  malicious  destruction 
of  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  most  pro¬ 
perl}’’  made  prospective  only.  Whatever  indig¬ 
nation  the  authors  of  that  Act  might  feel 
against  the  ruffian  who  had  broken  the  Barbe- 
rini  Vase,  they,  knew  that  they  could  not, 
without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  pass  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Act  which  allowed  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  a  Quaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases 
allowed,  and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such 
affirmation  to  be  received  in  the  case  of  a  past 
as  well  as  of  a  future  misdemeanour  or  felony. 
If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted  Fenwick  by 
these  rules  we  shall  find  that  almost  all  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  condemned  it  have 
condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It  made  no 
retrospective  change  in  the  substantive  law. 
The  crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason 
as  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  punishment  was  not  new.  It  was  the 
punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  traitors 
of  ten  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the 
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procedure ;  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had 
been  intrinsically  better  than  the  old  procedure, 
the  new  procedure  might  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  employed.  But  the  pro¬ 
cedure  employed  in  Fenwick’s  case  was  the 
worst  possible,  and  would  have  been  ihe  worst 
possible  if  it  had  been  established  from  time 
immemorial.  However  clearly  political  crime 
may  have  been  defined  by  ancient  laws,  a  man 
accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  crowd 
of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  eager  politicians, 
of  whom  he  can  challenge  none  even  with 
cause,  who  have  no  judge  to  guide  them,  who 
are  allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  they 
choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
choose  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence, 
who  are  exposed,  during  the  investigation,  to 
every  kind  of  corrupting  influence,  who  are 
inflamed  by  all  the  passions  which  animated 
debates  naturally  excite,  who  cheer  one  orator 
and  cough  down  another,  who  are  aroused 
from  sleep  to  cry  Aye  or  No,  or  who  are 
hurried  half  drunk  from  their  suppers  to 
divide.  For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  the 
attainder  of  F'enwick  is  to  be  condemned.  It 
was  unjust  and  of  evil  example,  not  because 
it  was  a  retrospective  Act,  but  because  it  was 
an  act  essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a 
body  destitute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Buncombe  was  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against 
the  bill  for  punishing  Fenwick,  and  to  other 
objections  of  even  greater  weight.  In  both 
cases  the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by  a 
body  unfit  to  exercise  such  functions.  But 
the  bill  against  Buncombe  really  was,  what 
the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not,  objection¬ 
able  as  a  retrospective  bill.  It  altered  the  sub¬ 
stantive  criminal  law.  It  visited  an  offence 
with  a  penalty  of  which  the  offender,  at  the 
time  when  he  offended,  had  no  notice. 

It  may  be  thought  a  strange  proposition 
that  the  bill  against  Duneombe  was  a  worse 
bill  than  the  bill  against  Fenwick,  because  the 
bill  against  Fenwick  struck  at  life,  and  the 
bill  against  Buncombe  struck  only  at  property. 
Yet  this  apparent  paradox  is  a  sober  truth. 
Life  is  indeed  more  precious  than  property. 
But  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  the 
lives  of  men  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  be 
abused  than  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking 
away  their  property.  Even  the  lawless  classes 
of  society  generally  shrink  from  blood.  They 
commit  thousands  of  offences  against  property 
to  one  murder ;  and  most  of  the  few  murders 
which  they  do  commit  are  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  or  concealing  some 
offence  against  property.  The  unwillingness 
of  juries  to  find  a  fellow  creature  guilty  of  a 
capital  felony  even  on  the  clearest  evidence  is 
notorious ;  and  it  may  well  be  suspected  that 
they  frequently  violate  their  oaths  in  favour  of 
life.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
too  often  forget  that  their  duty  is  merely  to 
give  the  plaintiff  a  compensation  for  evil 
suffered;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
has  moved  their  indignation  and  his  fortune  is 
known  to  be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into  a 
criminal  tribunal,  and,  under  the  name  of 
damages,  impose  a  large  fine.  As  house¬ 
breakers  are  more  likely  to  take  plate  and 
jewellery  than  to  cut  throats  ;  as  juries  are  far 
more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pecuniary 
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severity  in  assessing  damages  than  to  send  to 
the  gibbet  any  man  who  has  not  richly  deserved 
it;  so  a  legislature,  which  should  be  so  unwise 
as  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  pass  Acts  of  Confiscation  than  Acts  of 
Attainder.  We  naturally  feel  pity  even  for  a 
bad  man  whose  head  is  about  to  fall.  But, 
when  a  bad  man  is  compelled  to  disgorge  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive 
pleasure,  in  which  there  is  much  danger  that 
we  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  too  largely. 

The  hearts  of  many  stout  Whigs  doubtless 
bled  at  the  thought  of  what  Fenwick  must 
have  suffered,  the  agonizing  struggle,  in  a 
mind  not  of  the  firmest  temper,  between  the 
fear  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  part¬ 
ing  from  a  tender  wife,  and  all  the  gloomy 
solemnity  of  the  last  morning.  But  whose 
heart  was  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that.  Charles 
Buncombe,  who  was  born  to  carry  parcels  and 
to  sweep  down  a  countinghouse,  was  to  be 
punished  for  his  knavery  by  having  his  income 
reduced  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more  than 
most  earls  then  possessed  ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion 
for  him ;  and  they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons 
to  vote  against  him.  They  were  all  in  fact 
bribed  by  the  very  bill  by  which  he  would  be 
punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
considerably  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Two  thirds  of  that  property  were 
equivalent  to  about  sevenpence  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to 
the  land  tax.  If,  therefore,  two  thirds  of  that 
property  could  have  been  brought  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  land  tax  for  1(399,  a  burden 
most  painfully  felt  by  the  class  which  had  the 
chief  power  in  England,  might  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  three  shillings  to  two  and  five- 
pence.  Every  squire  of  a  thousand  a  year  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  had  thirty 
pounds  more  to  spend;  and  that  sum  might 
well  have  made  to  him  the  whole  difference 
between  being  at  ease  and  being  pinched 
during  twelve  months.  If  the  bill  had  passed, 
if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom 
had  found  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  a  welcome  remission  of  taxation  by  im¬ 
posing  on  a  Shyloclc  or  an  Overreach,  by  a 
retrospective  law,  a  fine  not  heavier  than  his 
misconduct  might,  in  a  moral  view,  seem  to 
have  deserved,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  soon  have  recurred  to  so  simple 
and  agreeable  a  resource.  In  every  age  it  is 
easy  to  find  rich  men  who  have  done  bad  things 
for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment 
or  an  inadequate  punishment.  The  estates  of 
such  men  would  soon  have  been  considered  as 
a  fund  applicable  to  the  public  service.  As 
often  as  it  was  necessary  to  vote  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  supply  to  the  Crown,  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  would  have  looked  about  for 
some  unpopular  capitalist  to  plunder.  Appe¬ 
tite  would  have  grown  with  indulgence.  Ac¬ 
cusations  would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed. 
Rumours  and  suspicions  would  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  the  great 
goldsmiths  of  the  Royal  Exchange  would  have 
become  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Jew  under  the 
Plantagenets,  as  that  of  a  Christian  under  a 
Turkish  Pasha.  Rich  men  would  have  tried  i 


to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in 
which  they  could  lie  closely  hidden  and  could 
be  speedily  removed.  In  no  long  time  it  would 
have  been  found  that  of  all  financial  resources 
the  least  productive  is  robbery,  and  that  the 
public  had  really  paid  far  more  dearly  for  Bun¬ 
combe’s  hundreds  of  thousands  than  if  it  had 
borrowed  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with 
the  Lords  than  with  the  Commons.  Indeed 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  Upper  House 
is  to  defend  the  vested  rights  of  property  in 
cases  in  which  those  rights  are  unpopular, 
and  are  attacked  on  grounds  which  to  short¬ 
sighted  politicians  seem  valid.  An  assembly 
composed  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  have 
inherited  opulence,  and  who  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  constituent  bodies, 
will  not  easily  be  hurried  by  passion  or  se¬ 
duced  by  sophistry  into  robbery.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  for  punishing  Buncombe  had  been  read  at 
the  table  of  the  Peers,  it  became  clear  that 
there  would  be  a  sharp  contest.  Three  great 
Tory  noblemen,  Rochester,  Nottingham  and 
Leeds,  headed  the  opposition  ;  and  they  were 
joined  by  some  who  did  not  ordinarily  act 
with  them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  a  new  and  perplexing  question  was 
raised.  How  did  it  appear  that  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  _were  true,  that  Bun¬ 
combe  had  committed  the  frauds  for  which 
it  was  proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  manner  ?  In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise:  he  had 
made  admissions  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen 
the  consequences;  and  he  had  then  been  so 
much  disconcerted  by  the  severe  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  interrogated  that  he  had 
at  length  avo-wed  everything.  But  he  had 
now  had  time  to  prepare  himself :  he  had  been 
furnished  with  advice  by  counsel ;  and,  when 
he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  criminate  himself  and  defied  his 
persecutors  to  prove  him  guilty.  He  was  sent 
back  to  the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquainted  the 
Commons  with  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen. 
A  conference  was  held  in  the  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  there  Hartington,  who  appeared  for 
the  Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized, 
by  those  who  had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords 
that  Buncombe  had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
owned  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  challenged 
his  accusers  to  bring  home  to  him.  The  Lords, 
however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  receive  a 
declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
collective  character  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  had  committed  a  crime. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  under  none  of 
those  restraints  which  were  thought  necessary 
in  ordinary  cases  to  protect  innocent  defend¬ 
ants  against  false  witnesses.  The  House  of 
Commons  could  not  be  sworn,  could  not  be 
cross-examined,  could  not  be  indicted,  im¬ 
prisoned,  pilloried,  mutilated,  for  perjury. 
Indeed  the  testimony  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  its  collective  character  was  of  less 
value  than  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  a 
single  member.  For  it  was  only  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  There 
might  be  a  large  respectable  minority  whose 
recollections  might  materially  differ  from  the 
recollections  of  the  majority.  This  indeed 
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was  actually  the  case.  For  there  had  been  a 
dispute  among  those  who  had  heard  Dun- 
combe’s  confession  as  to  the  precise  extent 
of  what  he  had  confessed  ;  and  there  had  been 
a  division  ;  and  the  statement  which  the  Upper 
House  was  expected  to  receive  as  decisive  on 
the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last  carried  only 
by  ninety  votes  to  sixty  eight.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  whatever  moral  convic¬ 
tion  the  Lords  might  feel  of  Duncombe’s  guilt, 
they  were  bound,  as  righteous  judges,  to  ab¬ 
solve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided; 
and  the  bill  was  lost  by  forty  eight  votes  to 
forty  seven.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
minority  that  proxies  should  be  called  :  but 
this  scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously 
resisted  )  and  the  House,  to  its  great  honour, 
resolved  that  on  questions  which  were  sub¬ 
stantially  judicial,  though  they  might  be  in 
form  legislative,  no  peer  who  was  absent 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice. 

Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.  Among 
them  were  Orford  and  Wrharton.  It  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  Burnet,  and  the  excellent  Hough, 
who  was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should  have 
been  impelled  by  party  spirit  to  record  their 
dissent  from  a  decision  which  all  sensible  and 
candid  men  will  now  pronounce  to  have  been 
just  and  salutary.  Somers  was  present ;  but 
his  name  is  not  attached  to  the  protest 
which  was  subscribed  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Junto.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
infer  that,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
that  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  disapproved 
of  the  violence  of  his  friends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  ex¬ 
ercised  their  indisputable  right.  But  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  a  step  of  which 
the  legality  was  not  equally  clear.  Rochester 
moved  that  Buncombe  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  carried :  a  warrant  for  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  obeyed  without  hesitation  by 
Lord  Lucas,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  that  fort¬ 
ress.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  anger 
of  the  Commons  broke  forth  with  violence. 
It  was  by  their  order  that  the  upstart  Dun- 
combe  had  been  put  in  ward.  He  was  their 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  monstrous  insolence  in 
the  l’eers  to  release  him.  The  Peers  defended 
what  they  had  done  by  arguments  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  ingenious,  if  not  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  It  was  quite  true  that  Buncombe 
had  originally  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  Commons.  But,  it  was  said,  the  Com¬ 
mons,  by  sending  a  penal  bill  against  him  to 
the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  implication,  send 
him  also  to  the  Lords.  For  it  was  plainly  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  against  it.  The 
Commons  had  felt  this,  and  had  not  com¬ 
plained  when  he  had,  without  their  consent, 
been  brought  from  his  place  of  confinement, 
and  set  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that 
moment  he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Peers.  He 
had  been  taken  back  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Speaker’s  warrant, 
of  which  the  force  was  spent,  but  by  virtue 
of  their  order  which  had  remanded  him.  They, 
therefore,  might  with  perfect  propriety  dis¬ 
charge  him.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have 
thought  of  these  arguments,  they  had  no  effect 


on  the  Commons.  Indeed,  violent  as  the  spirit 
of  party  was  in  those  times,  it  was  less  violent 
than  the  spirit  of  caste.  Whenever  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  Houses,  many  members 
of  both  forgot  that  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories, 
and  remembered  only  that  they  were  Patri¬ 
cians  or  Plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody 
was  louder  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobility  than  Harley. 
Buncombe  was  again  arrested  by  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  and  remained  in  confinement  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  Some  eager  men  were  for 
addressing  the  King  to  turn  Lucas  out  of 
office.  This  was  not  done  :  but  during  several 
days  the  ill  humour  of  the  Lower  House 
showed  itself  by  a  studied  discourtesy.  One 
of  the  members  was  wanted  as  a  witness  in 
a  matter  which  the  Lords  were  investigating. 
They  sent  two  Judges  with  a  message  request¬ 
ing  the  permission  of  the  Commons  to  examine 
him.  At  any  other  time  the  Judges  would 
have  been  called  in  immediately,  and  t lie  per¬ 
mission  would  have  been  granted  as  of  course. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  Judges  were  kept 
waiting  some  hours  at  the  door  ;  and  such 
difficulties  were  made  about  the  permission 
that  the  Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  request 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  ungraciously  re¬ 
fused. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied 
by  commercial  questions.  Some  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  required  so  much  investigation,  and  gave 
occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  proro¬ 
gation  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  of  July. 
There  was  consequently  some  illness  and  much 
discontent  among  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
For,  in  that  age,  the  London  season  usually 
ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo 
had  been  heard,  and  before  the  poles  had  been 
decked  for  the  dances  and  mummeries  which 
welcomed  the  genial  May  day  of  the  ancient 
calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the  Revolution, 
a  year  which  was  an  exception  to  all  ordinary 
rules,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  had 
never  been  detained  from  their  woods  and 
haycocks  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  trade,  and  had  referred  to  this  Committee 
several  petitions  from  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  complained  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  undersold,  and  who  asked  for 
additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation 
of  silks  and  the  exportation  of  wool  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House.  It  was  in  that  age  be¬ 
lieved  by  all  but  a  very  few  speculative  men 
that  the  sound  commercial  policy  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  country  the  delicate  and  brilliantly 
tinted  textures  of  southern  looms,  and  to  keep 
in  the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most 
of  our  own  looms  were  employed.  It  was  now 
fully  proved  that,  during  eight  years  of  war, 
the  textures  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
keep  out  had  been  constantly  coming  in,  and 
the  material  which  it  wras  thought  desirable  to 
keep  in  had  been  constantly  going  out.  This 
interchange,  an  interchange,  as  it  was  ima¬ 
gined,  pernicious  to  England,  had  been  chiefly 
j  managed  by  an  association  of  Huguenot  relu- 
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goes,  residing  in  London.  Whole  fleets  of  boats  | 
with  illicit  cargoes  had  been  passing  and  re¬ 
passing  between  Kent  and  Picardy.  The  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  had  taken  place  sometimes 
in  Romney  Marsh,  sometimes  on  the  beach 
under  the  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkstone. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  eastern  coast 
were  in  the  plot.  It  was  a  common  saying 
among  them  that,  if  a  gallows  were  set  up 
every  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the 
trade  would  still  go  on  briskly.  It  had  been 
discovered,  some  years  before,  that  the  vessels 
and  the  hiding  places  which  were  necessary 
to  the  business  of  the  smuggler  had  frequently 
afforded  accommodation  to  the  traitor.  The 
report  contained  fresh  evidence  upon  this 
point.  It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  contra¬ 
bandists  had  provided  the  vessel  in  which  the 
ruffian  O'Brien  had  carried  Scum  Goodman 
over  to  Prance. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been 
drawn  from  these  facts  was  that  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  system  was  absurd.  That  system  had 
not  destroyed  the  trade  which  was  so  much 
dreaded,  but  had  merely  called  into  existence 
a  desperate  race  of  men  who,  accustomed  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  breach  of  an 
unreasonable  law,  soon  came  to  regard  the 
most  reasonable  laws  with  contempt,  and, 
having  begun  by  eluding  the  custom  house 
officers,  ended  by  conspiring  against  the 
throne.  And,  if,  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
whole  Channel  was  dotted  with  our  cruisers, 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  the 
regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Cotswold 
for  the  alamodes  of  Lyons,  what  chance  was 
there  that  any  machinery  which  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  time  of  peace  would  be  more  effica¬ 
cious  ?  The  politicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  sharp 
laws  sharply  administered  could  not  fail  to 
save  Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  griev¬ 
ance  of  selling  dear  what  could  be  best  pro¬ 
duced  by  themselves,  and  of  buying  cheap 
what  could  be  best  produced  by  others.  The 
penalty  for  importing  French  silks  was  made 
more  severe.  An  Act  was  passed  which  gave 
to  a  joint  stock  company  an  absolute  mono¬ 
poly  of  lustrings  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 
The  fruit  of  these  wise  counsels  was  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  French  silks  were 
still  imported;  and,  long  before  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  had  expired,  the  funds  of  the 
Lustring  Company  had  been  spent,  its  offices 
had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been 
forgotten  at  Jonathan’s  and  Garraway’s. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the 
Commons  unanimously  determined  to  treat  the 
offences  which  the  Committee  had  brought  to 
light  as  high  crimes  against  the  State,  and  to 
employ  against  a  few  cunning  mercers  in 
Nicholas  Lane  and  the  Old  Jewry  all  the  gor¬ 
geous  and  cumbrous  machinery  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies  of  great 
Ministers  and  Judges.  It  was  resolved,  with¬ 
out.  a  division,  that  several  Frenchmen  and 
one  Englishman  who  had  been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  contraband  trade  should  be  im¬ 
peached.  Managers  were  appointed  :  articles 
were  drawn  up:  preparations  were  made  for 
fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  with  benches  and 
scarlet  hangings :  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  trials  would  last  till  the 


partridge  shooting  began.  Rut  the  defend¬ 
ants,  having  little  hope  of  acquittal,  and  not 
wishing  that  the  Peers  should  come  to  the 
business  of  fixing  the  punishment  in  the  tem¬ 
per  which  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  an 
August  passed  in  London,  very  wisely  de¬ 
clined  to  give  their  lordships  unnecessary 
trouble,  and  pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences 
were  consequently  lenient.  The  French  of¬ 
fenders  were  merely  fined;  and  their  tines 
probably  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of 
the  sums  which  they  had  realised  by  unlawful 
traffic.  The  Englishman  who  had  been  active 
in  managing  the  escape  of  Goodman  was  both 
fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  progress  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Ireland  excited  even  more  alarm  and  in¬ 
dignation  than  the  contraband  trade  with 
France.  The  French  question  indeed  had 
been  simply  commercial.  The  Irish  question, 
originally  commercial,  became  political.  It 
was  not  merely  the  prosperity  of  the  clothiers 
of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West  Riding  that  was 
at  stake ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  Already  might  be  discerned 
among  the  Englishry,  who  were  now,  by  the 
help  and  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country,  the  lords  of  the  conquered  island, 
some  signs  of  a  spirit,  feeble  indeed,  as  yet, 
and  such  as  might  easily  be  put  down  by  a 
few  resolute  words,  but  destined  to  revive  at 
long  intervals,  and  to  be  stronger  and  more 
formidable  at  every  revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  for¬ 
ward  as  the  champion  of  the  colonists,  the 
forerunner  of  Swift  and  of  Grattan,  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Molyneux.  lie  would  have  rejected  the 
name  of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citizen 
of  Marseilles  or  Gyrene,  proud  of  his  pure 
Greek  blood,  and  fully  qualified  to  send  a 
chariot  to  the  Olympic  race  course,  would 
have  rejected  the  name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan. 
He  was,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time,  an  English 
gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  born  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  had  studied  at  the  Temple,  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  had  become  well 
known  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  lloyal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  days  of 
Popish  ascendancy  he  had  taken  refuge  among 
his  friends  here  :  he  had  returned  to  his  home 
when  the  ascendancy  of  his  own  caste  had 
been  reestablished:  and  he  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  made  great 
efforts  to  promote  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  he  resided  ;  and  he  had 
found  those  efforts  impeded  by  an  Act  of  the 
English  Parliament  which  laid  severe  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland.  In  principle  this  Act  was  altogether 
indefensible.  Practically  it  was  altogether 
unimportant.  Prohibitions  wel’e  not  needed 
to  prevent  the  Ireland  of  the  seventeenth 
century  from  being  a  great  manufacturing 
country ;  nor  could  the  most  liberal  bounties 
have  made  her  so.  The  jealousy  of  commerce, 
however,  is  as  fanciful  and  unreasonable  as 
the  jealousy  of  love.  The  clothiers  of  Wilts 
and  Yorkshire  were  weak  enough  to  imagine 
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that  they  should  he  ruined  by  the  competition 
of  a  half  barbarous  island,  an  island  where 
there  was  far  less  capital  than  in  England, 
where  there  was  far  less  security  for  life  and 
property  than  in  England,  and  where  there 
was  far  less  industry  and  energy  among  the 
labouring  classes  than  in  England.  Molyneux, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  the  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  of  a  projector.  He  imagined  that,  but 
for  the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers,  a 
Ghent  would  spring  up  in  Connemara,  and  a 
Bruges  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Aud  what  right 
had  strangers  to  interfere?  Not  content  with 
showing  that  the  law  of  which  he  complained 
was  absurd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  was  null  and  void.  Early  in  the  year 
1698  he  published  and  dedicated  to  the  King  a 
treatise  in  which  it  was  asserted  in  plain  terms 
that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  authority 
over  Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  pre¬ 
judice  the  great  constitutional  question  which 
was  thus  for  the  first  time  raised  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  of  opinion  that  Molyneux  was  in  error. 
The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  gene¬ 
ral  principle  that  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  mother  country  extends  over  all  colonies 
planted  by  her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  principle  was  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles, 
and  was  then  maintained,  without  any  reserva¬ 
tion,  not  only  by  the  English  Ministers,  but 
by  Burke  and  all  the  adherents  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  re¬ 
servation,  even  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
Down  to  the  moment  of  separation  the  Con¬ 
gress  fully  acknowledged  the  competency  of 
the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  to  make  laws, 
of  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia.  The  only  power  which  such  men  as 
Washington  and  Franklin  denied  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  legislature  was  the  power  of  taxing. 
Within  living  memory,  Acts  which  have  made 
great  political  and  social  revolutions  in  our 
Colonies  have  been  passed  in  this  country ;  nor 
has  the  validity  of  those  Acts  ever  been  ques¬ 
tioned  :  and  conspicuous  among  them  were 
the  law  of  1807  which  abolished  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  law  of  1833  which  abolished 
slavery. 

The  doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  su¬ 
preme  power  over  the  colonies  is  not  only  borne 
out  by  authority  and  by  precedent,  but  will 
appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  justice  and  with  policy.  During 
the  feeble  infancy  of  colonies  independence 
would  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fatal,  to  them. 
Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  more  and  more  indulgent..  No 
sensible  parent  deals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in 
the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor  will 
any  government  not  infatuated  treat  such  a 
province  as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band 
of  emigrants  who  have  just  begun  to  build 
their  huts  on  a  barbarous  shore,  and  to  whom 
the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great  nation  is 
indispensably  necessary.  Nevertheless,  there 
cannot  really  be  more  than  one  supreme  power 
in  a  society.  If,  therefore,  a  time  comes  at 
which  the  mother  country  finds  it  expedient  | 


altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  author¬ 
ity  over  a  colony,  one  of  two  courses  ought 
to  be  taken.  There  ought,  to  be  complete  in¬ 
corporation,  if  such  incorporation  be  possible. 
If  not,  there  ought  to  be  complete  separation. 
Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so 
perfectly  demonstrated  as  this,  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
two  really  equal  and  independent  parliaments 
in  one  empire. 

And,  if  we  admit  the  general  rule  to  be  that 
the  English  Parliament  is  competent  to  legis¬ 
late  for  colonies  planted  by  English  subjects, 
what  reason  was  there  for  considering  the  case 
of  the  colony  in  Ireland  as  an  exception  ?  For 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  question 
was  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  more  than 
five  sixths  of  the  population,  had  no  more 
interest  in  the  matter  than  the  swine  or  the 
poultry;  or,  if  they  had  an  interest,  it  was  for 
their  interest,  that  the  caste  which  domineered 
over  them  should  not  be  emancipated  from  all 
external  control.  They  were  no  more  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  parliament  which  sate  at  Dublin 
than  in  the  parliament  which  sate  at  Westmin¬ 
ster.  They  had  less  to  dread  from  legislation 
at  Westminster  than  from  legislation  at  Dublin. 
They  were,  indeed,  likely  to  obtain  but  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  justice  from  the  English 
Tories,  a  more  scanty  measure  still  from  the 
English  Whigs:  but  the  most  acrimonious 
English  Whig  did  not  feel  towards  them  that 
intense  antipathy,  compounded  of  hatred,  fear 
and  scorn,  with  which  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Cromwellian  who  dwelt  among  them.*  For 
the  Irishry  Molyneux,  though  boasting  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  though  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  learned  his  political  principles 
from  Locke’s  writings,  and  though  confidently 
expecting  Locke's  applause,  asked  nothing  but 
a  more  cruel  and  more  hopeless  slavery.  What 
he  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the  colony 
to  which  he  belonged,  England  should  forego 
rights  which  she  has  exercised  and  is  still 
exercising  over  every  other  colony  that  she 
has  ever  planted.  And  what  reason  could  be 
given  for  making  such  a  distinction?  No  co¬ 
lony  had  owed  so  much  to  England.  No  colony 
stood  in  such  need  of  the  support  of  England. 
Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living, 
the  natives  had  attempted  to  throw  oil’  the  alien 
yoke;  twice  the  intruders  had  been  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  extirpation  ;  twice  England  had 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  had  put  down  t lie 
Celtic  population  under  the  feet  of  her  own 
progeny.  Millions  of  English  monej'  had  been 
expended  in  the  struggle.  English  blood  had 

*  That  :i  portion  at  least  of  the  native  population  of  Ire¬ 
land  looked  to  the  Parliament  at.  Westminster  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Parliament  at  Dublin  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  paper  entitled  The  Case  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Nation  of  Ireland.  This  paper,  written  in  1711  by  one  of 
the  oppressed  race  and  religion,  is  in  a  MS.  belonging  to 
Lord  Fingall.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  accused  of 
treating  the  Irish  worse  than  the  Turks  treat  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  worse  than  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Israelites. 
“Therefore,”  says  the  writer,  “  they  (the  Irish)  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Par¬ 
liament  of  nice  honour  and  stanch  justice.  .  .  .  Their 
request  then  is  that  this  great  Parliament  may  make  good 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  all  the  Civil  Articles.”  In  order 
to  propitiate  those  to  whom  he  makes  this  appeal,  he  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Irish  Parliament  of  encroaching  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  charges  the  colo¬ 
nists  generally  with  ingratitude  to  the  mother  country  to 
which  they  owe  so  much. 
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flowed  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Athlone,  at  Aghrim 
and  at  Limerick.  The  graves  of  thousands  of 
English  soldiers  had  been  dug  in  the  pestilen¬ 
tial  morass  of  Dundalk.  It  was  owing  to  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  English  people 
that,  from  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Ulster  to  the 
lakes  of  Kerry,  the  Saxon  settlers  were  tramp¬ 
ling  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  The  colony 
in  Ireland  was  therefore  emphatically  a  depend¬ 
ency  ;  a  dependency,  not  merely  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  realm,  but  by  the  nature  of 
things.  It  was  absurd  to  claim  independence 
for  a  community  which  could  not  cease  to  be 
dependent  without  ceasing  to  exist. 

Molyneux  soon  found  that  he  had  ventured 
on  a  perilous  undertaking.  A  member  of  the 
Eng'ish  House  of  Commons  complained  in  his 
place  that  a  book  which  attacked  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  privileges  of  the  supreme  legislature 
was  in  circulation.  The  volume  was  produced  : 
some  passages  were  read;  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
The  Committee  soon  reported  that  the  obnoxious 
pamphlet  wras  only  one  of  several  symptoms 
which  indicated  a  spirit  such  as  ought  to  be 
suppressed.  The  Crown  of  Ireland  had  been 
most  improperly  described  in  public  instru¬ 
ments  as  an  imperial  Crown.  The  Irish  Lords 
and  Commons  had  presumed,  not  only  to  re¬ 
enact  an  English  Act  passed  expressly  for  the 
pmrpose  of  binding  them,  but  to  reenact  it 
with  alterations.  The  alterations  were  indeed 
small:  but  the  alteration  even  of  a  letter  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Several  addresses  were  voted  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  The  King  was  entreatgd  to  discourage 
all  encroachments  of  subordinate  powers  on 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  bring  to  justice  the  pamphleteer  who 
had  dared  to  question  that  authority,  to  en¬ 
force  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of 
Ireland  into  the  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  a 
trade  which  might  grow  and  flourish  in  Lein¬ 
ster  and  Ulster  without  exciting  the  smallest 
jealousy  at  Norwich  or  at  Halifax. 

The  King  promised  to  do  what  the  Commons 
asked:  but  in  truth  there  was  little  to  be 
done.  The  Irish,  conscious  of  their  impotence, 
submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  Irish  woollen 
manufacture  languished  and  disappeared,  as  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  languished  and 
disappeared  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself.  Had 
Molyneux  lived  a  few  months  longer  he  would 
probably  have  been  impeached.  But  the  close 
of  the  session  was  approaching:  and  before  the 
Houses  met  again  a  timely  death  had  snatched 
him  from  their  vengeance ;  and  the  momentous 
question  which  had  been  first  stirred  by  him 
slept  a  deep  sleep  till  it  was  revived  in  a  more 
formidable  shape,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  six 
years,  by  the  fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged 
this  session  far  into  the  summer  the  most 
important  respected  India.  Four  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  de¬ 
cided  that  all  Englishmen  had  an  equal  right 
to  traffic  in  the  Asiatic  Seas,  unless  prohibited 
by  Parliament ;  and  in  that  decision  the  King 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.  Any 
merchant  of  London  or  Bristol  might  now  fit 
out  a  ship  for  Bengal  or  for  China,  without  the 


least  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  the 
Admiralty  or  sued  in  the  Courts  of  Westmin¬ 
ster.  No  wise  man,  however,  was  disposed  to 
stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a  venture.  For  the 
vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance  here 
left  him  exposed  to  serious  risks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Old  Com¬ 
pany,  though  its  exclusive  privileges  were  no 
more,  and  though  its  dividends  had  greatly 
diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  re¬ 
tained  its  castles  and  warehouses,  its  fleet  of 
fine  merchantmen,  and  its  able  and  zealous 
factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  expe¬ 
rience  to  transact  business  both  in  the  palaces 
and  in  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  and  accustomed 
to  look  for  direction  to  the  India  House  alone. 
The  private  trader  therefore  still  ran  great 
risk  of  being  treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a 
pirate.  He  might  indeed,  if  he  was  wronged, 
apply  for  redress  to  the  tribunals  of  his  country. 
But  years  must  elapse  before  his  cause  could 
be  heard ;  his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  was  a  ruined  man.  The  experiment 
of  free  trade  with  India  had  therefore  been 
tried  under  every  disadvantage,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  had  not  been  tried  at  all.  The 
general  opinion  had  always  been  that  some  re¬ 
striction  was  necessary  ;  and  that  opinion  had 
been  confirmed  by  all  that  had  happened  since 
the  old  restrictions  had  been  removed.  The 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  again 
besieged  by  the  two  great  contending  factions 
of  the  City.  The  Old  Company  offered,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law,  a  loan  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  the  whole 
body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting  the  offer. 
But  those  indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  been  striving  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  seas  exerted 
themselves  at  this  conjuncture  more  strenu¬ 
ously  than  ever,  and  found  a  powerful  patron 
in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had 
two  objects  in  view.  One  was.  to  obtain  for 
"the  State,  as  the  price  of  the  monopoly,  a  sum 
much  larger  than  the  Old  Company  was  able 
to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  own  party.  Nowhere  was  the  conflict 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  sharper  than  in  the 
City  of  London;  and  the  influence  of  the  City 
of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  realm.  To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of 
that  mighty  commercial  aristocracy  which 
congregated  under  the  arches  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  section, 
had  long  been  one  of  Montague’s  favourite 
schemes.  He  had  already  formed  one  citadel 
in  the  heart  of  that  great  emporium ;  and  he 
now  thought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
erect  and  garrison  a  second  stronghold  in  a 
position  scarcely  less  commanding.  It  had 
often  been  said,  in  times  of  civil  war,  that 
whoever  was  master  of  the  Tower  and  of  Til¬ 
bury  Fort  was  master  of  London.  The  fast¬ 
nesses  by  means  of  which  Montague  proposed 
to  keep  the  capital  obedient  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a 
different  kind.  The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fort¬ 
resses  ;  and  he  trusted  that  a  new  India  House 
would  be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not 
an  easy  one.  Eor,  while  his  opponents  wer 
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united,  his  adherents  were  divided.  Most  of 
those  who  were  for  a  New  Company  thought 
that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old 
Company,  to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  But  there 
were  some  who  held  that  our  commerce  with 
India  would  be  best  carried  on  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  regulated  Company.  There 
was  a  Turkey  Company,  the  members  of  which 
contributed  to  a  general  fund,  and  had  in  re¬ 
turn  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trafficking  with 
the  Levant :  but  those  members  trafficked,  each 
on  his  own  account:  they  forestalled  each 
other;  they  undersold  each  other:  one  became 
rich ;  another  became  bankrupt.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  meanwhile  watched  over  the  common  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  members,  furnished  the  Crown 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  an  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  and  placed  at  several  important 
ports  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  whose  business 
was  to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good 
humour,  and  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among 
Englishmen.  Why  might  not  the  same  system 
be  found  to  answer  in  regions  lying  still  further 
to  the  east?  Why  should  not  every  member 
of  the  New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export 
European  commodities  to  the  countries  beyond 
the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls,  saltpetre 
and  bohea  to  England,  while  the  Company,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  might  treat  with  Asiatic 
potentates,  or  exact  reparation  from  them,  and 
might  be  entrusted  with  powers  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  and  for  the  government  of 
forts  and  factories  ? 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose 
support  was  necessary  to  him ;  and  this  he 
could  effect  only  by  bringing  forward  a  plan 
so  intricate  that  it  cannot  without  some  pains 
be  understood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to 
extricate  the  State  from  its  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  That  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
loan  at  eight  per  cent.  The  lenders  mighWbe 
either  individuals  or  corporations.  But  they 
were  all,  individuals  and  corporations,  to  be 
united  in  a  new  corporation,  which  was  to  be 
called  the  General  Society.  Every  member  of 
the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or  cor¬ 
poration,  might  trade  separately  with  India 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  amount  which 
such  member  had  advanced  to  the  government. 
But  all  the  members  or  any  of  them  might, 
if  they  so  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege  of 
trading  separately,  and  unite  themselves  under 
a  royal  Charter  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
common.  Thus  the  General  Society  was,  by 
its  original  constitution,  a  regulated  company; 
but  it  was  provided  that  either  the  whole  So¬ 
ciety  or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a  joint 
stock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement 
and  pertinacious.  The  Old.Company  pre¬ 
sented  petition  after  petition.  The  Tories, 
with  Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed  both  to 
the  good  faith  and  to  the  compassion  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Much  was  said  about  the  sanctity 
of  the  existing  Charter,  and  much  about  the 
tenderness  due  to  the  numerous  families  which 
had,  in  reliance  on  that  Charter,  invested  their 
substance  in  India  stock.  On  the  other  side 
there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  or  of 
skill  to  use  them.  Was  it  not  strange  that 
those  who  talked  so  much  about  the  Charter 
should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  very 
clause  of  the  Charter  on  which  the  whole 


question  turned  ?  That  clause  expressly  re¬ 
served  to  the  government  power  of  revocation, 
after  three  years’  notice,  if  the  Charter  should 
not  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  The 
Charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to  the 
public  ;  the  three  years’  notice  should  be  given  ; 
and  in  the  year  1701  the  revocation  would  take 
effect.  What  could  be  fairer?  If  anybody 
was  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Old  Company  were  perpetual,  when  the 
very  instrument  which  created  those  privileges 
expressly  declared  them  to  be  terminable, 
what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Parliament, 
which  was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State, 
for  not  saving  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
from  the  natural  punishment  of  his  own  folly  ? 
It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  proposed  in¬ 
consistent  with  strict  justice.  And  what  right 
had  the  Old  Company  to  more  than  strict 
justice?  These  petitioners  who  implored  the 
legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  them  in 
their  adversity,  how  had  they  used  their 
boundless  prosperity  ?  Had  not  the  India 
House  recently  been  the  very  den  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  tainted  spot  from  which  the  plague 
had  spread  to  the  Court  and  the  Council,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Were  the  disclosures  of  1695  forgotten,,  the 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service 
money  disbursed  in  one  year,  the  enormous 
bribes  direct  and  indirect,  Seymour’s  saltpetre 
contracts,  Leeds’s  bags  of  gold  ?  By  the  mal¬ 
practices  which  the  inquiry  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  then  brought  to  light,  the  Charter 
had  been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  forfeiture  had  been  immediately 
enforced.  “Had  not  time  then  pressed,”  said 
Montague,  “had  it  not  been  necessary  that 
the  session  should  close,  it  is  probable  that,  the 
petitioners,  who  now  cry  out  that  they  cannot 
get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice  than 
they  desired.  If  they  had  been  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  great  and  real  wrong  in  1695,  we 
should  not  have  had  them  here  complaining 
of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698.” 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy 
and  dexterity  of  the  Old  Company  and  its 
friends  from  the  first  week  of  May  to  the  last 
week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even  of 
Montague’s  followers  doubted  whether  the 
promised  two  millions  would  be  forthcoming. 
His  enemies  confidently  predicted  that  the 
General  Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure 
as  the  Land  Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before 
the  last,  and  that  he  would  in  the  autumn  find 
himself  in  charge  of  an  empty  exchequer. 
His  activity  and  eloquence,  however,  prevailed. 
On  the  twenty  sixth  of  June,  after  many  la¬ 
borious  sittings,  the  question  was  put  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,  and  was  carried  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  votes  to  seventy  eight.  In 
the  upper  House  the  conflict  was  short  and 
sharp.  Some  peers  declared  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  subsci'ipt.ion  to  the  proposed  loan, 
far  from  amounting  to  the  two  millions  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected, 
would  fall  far  short  of  onemillion.  Others,  with 
much  reason,  complained  that  a  law  of  such 
grave  importance  should  have  been  sent  up  to 
them  in  such  a  shape  that  they  must  either 
take  the  whole  or  throw  out  the  whole.  The 
privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to 
money  bills  had  of  late  been  grossly  abused. 
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The  Bank  had  been  created  by  one  money  bill ; 
this  General  Society  was  to  be  created  by 
another  money  bill.  Such  a  bill  the  Lords 
could  not  amend:  they  might  indeed  reject  it; 
but  to  reject  it  was  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  public  credit  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  de¬ 
fenceless.  Thus  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
was  systematically  put  under  duress  by  the 
other,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
utter  insignificance.  It  was  better  that  the 
government  should  be  once  pinched  for  money 
than  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  cease  to 
be  part  of  the  Constitution.  So  strong  was 
this  feeling  that  the  Bill  was  carried  only  by 
sixty  five  to  forty  eight.  It  received  the  royal 
sanction  on  the  fifth  of  July.  The  King  then 
spoke  from  the  throne.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  King  of  England  had 
spoken  to  a  Parliament  of  which  the  existence 
was  about  to  be  terminated,  not  by  his  own 
act,  but  by  the  act  of  the  law.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  take  leave  of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
before  him  without  publicly  acknowledging 
the  great  things  which  they  had  done  for  his 
dignity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
He  recounted  the  chief  services  which  they 
had,  during  three  eventful  sessions,  rendered 
to  the  country.  “  These  things  will,”  he  said, 

“  give  a  lasting  reputation  to  this  Parliament, 
and  will  be  a  subject  of  emulation  to  Parlia¬ 
ments  which  shall  come  after.”  The  Houses 
were  then  prorogued. 

During  the  week  which  followed  there  was 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  stock  of  the  General  Society.  If 
that  subscription  failed,  there  would  be  a 
deficit :  public  credit  would  be  shaken  ;  and 
Montague  would  be  regarded  as  a  pretender 
who  had  owed  his  reputation  to  a  mere  run  of 
good  luck,  and  who  had  tempted  chance  once 
too  often.  But  the  event  was  such  as  even  his 
sanguine  spirit  had  scarcely  ventured  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  of  July  the  books  were  opened  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Company  of  Mercers  in  Cheapside. 
An  immense  crowd  was  already  collected  in 
the  street.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  flung 
wide,  wealthy  citizens,  with  their  money  in 
their  hands,  pressed  in,  pushing  and  elbowing 
each  other.  The  guineas  were  paid  down 
faster  than  the  clerks  could  count  them.  Be¬ 
fore  night  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  subscribed.  The  next  day  the  throng  was 
as  great.  More  than  one  capitalist  put  down 
his  name  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To  the 
astonishment  of  those  ill  boding  politicians 
who  wTere  constantly  repeating  that  the  war, 
the  debt,  the  taxes,  the  grants  to  Dutch  court¬ 
iers,  had  ruined  the  kingdom,  the  sum,  which 
it  had  been  doubted  whether  England  would 
be  able  to  raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed 
by  London  in  a  few  hours.  The  applications 
from  the  provincial  towns  and  rural  districts 
came  too  late.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
intended  to  take  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  the  stock,  but  had  waited  to  learn 
liow  the  subscription  went  on  before  they  gave 
their  final  orders ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  I 
mail  had  gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned, 
there  was  no  more  stock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes 
of  Montague  reached  the  meridian.  The  de¬ 
cline  was  close  at  hand.  His  ability  and  his 


constant  success  were  everywhere  talked  of 
with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it  was 
commonly  said,  has  never  wanted,  and  never 
will  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  bad 
just  closed,  some  interesting  and  important 
events  had  taken  place  which  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here.  One  of  those  events  was 
the  destruction  of  the  most  celebrated  palace 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have 
ever  dwelt.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
January,  a  woman, — the  patriotic  journalists 
and  pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  fail  to 
note  that  she  was  a  Dutchwoman, — who  was 
employed  as  a  laundress  at  Whitehall,  lighted 
a  charcoal  fire  in  her  room  and  placed  some 
linen  round  it.  The  linen  caught  fire  and 
burned  furiously.  The  tapestry,  the  bedding, 
the  wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  un¬ 
happy  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief 
perished.  Soon  the  flames  burst  cut  of  the 
windows.  All  Westminster,  all  the  Strand,  all 
the  river  were  in  commotion.  Beloie  midnight 
the  King’s  apartments,  the  Queen’s  apartments, 
the  Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the  office  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
state,  had  been  destroyed.  The  two  chapels 
perished  together  :  that  ancient  chapel  where 
Wolsey  had  heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  gor¬ 
geous  copes,  golden  candlesticks,  and  jewelled 
crosses,  and  that  modern  edific  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  devotions  of  James  and  had 
been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrio  and 
the  chisel  of  Gibbons.  Meanwhile  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  building  had  been  blown  up;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  by  this  expedient  a  stop  had 
been  put  to  the  conflagration.  But  early  in  the 
morning  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the  heaps  of 
combustible  matter  which  the  gunpowder  had 
scattered  to  right  and  left.  The  guard  room 
wa^  consumed.  No  trace  was  left  of  that 
celebrated  gallery  which  had  witnessed  so 
many  balls  and  pageants,  in  which  so  many 
maids  of  honour  had  listened  too  easily  to 
the  vows  and  flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in 
which  so  many  bags  of  gold  had  changed 
masters  at  the  hazard  table.  During  some 
time  men  despaired  of  the  Banqueting  House. 
The  flames  broke  in  on  the  south  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  hall,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  guards,  to 
whom  Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honourable  nick¬ 
name  of  the  Salamander,  set  as  good  an  ex¬ 
ample  on  this  night  of  terror  as  he  had  set  in 
the  breach  at  Namur.  Many  lives  were  lost, 
and  many  grievous  wounds  were  inflicted  by 
the  falling  masses  of  stone  and  timber,  before 
the  fire  was  effectually  subdued/  When  day 
broke,  the  heaps  of  smoking  ruins  spread  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now 
stands.  The  Banqueting  House  was  safe ;  but 
the  graceful  columns  and  festoons  designed  by 
Inigo  were  so  muck  defaced  and  blackened 
that  their  form  could  hardly  be  discerned. 
There  had  been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable 
effects  which  were  moveable.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  Holbein’s  finest  pictures  were  painted 
on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently  known  to 
us  only  by  copies  and  engravings.  The  books 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
rescued,  and  are  still  preserved.  The  Ministers 
whose  offices  had  been  burned  down  were  pro- 
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vided  with  new  offices  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  built,  close  to  St. 
James’  Park,  two  appendages  to  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall,  a  cockpit  and  a  tennis  court. 
The  Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
cockpit,  the  Privy  Council  Office  the  site  of 
the  tennis  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  associations 
which  make  the  name  of  Whitehall  still  in¬ 
teresting  to  au  Englishman,  the  old  building 
was  little  regretted.  It  was  spacious  indeed 
and  commodious,  but  mean  and  inelegant. 
The  people  of  the  capital  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  scoffing  way  in  which  foreigners  spoke 
of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sovereigns, 
and  often  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  great 
fire  had  not  spared  the  old  portico  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  the  stately  arcades  of  Gresham’s  Bourse, 
and  taken  in  exchange  that  ugly  old  labyrinth 
of  dingy  brick  and  plastered  timber.  It 
might  now  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a 
Louvre.  Before  the  ashes  of  the  old  palace 
were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palace  were  circu¬ 
lated  and  discussed.  But  William,  who  could 
not  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  Westminster, 
was  little  disposed  to  expend  a  million  on  a 
house  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  inhabit.  Many  blamed  him  for  not  re¬ 
storing  the  dwelling  of  his  predecessors;  and 
a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper  and  re¬ 
peated  disappointments  had  driven  almost  mad, 
accused  him  of  having  burned  it  down.  It 
was  not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory 
writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Whitehall,  and  to  complain  that  the  King  of 
England  had  no  better  town  house  than  St. 
James’s,  while  the  delightful  spot  where  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  held  their  coun¬ 
cils  and  their  revels  was  covered  with  the 
mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  per¬ 
ished,  the  Londoners  were  supplied  with  a 
new  topic  of  conversation  by  a  royal  visit, 
which,  of  all  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pomp¬ 
ous  and  ceremonious  and  yet  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important.  On  the  10th  of 
January  a  vessel  from  Holland  anchored  off 
Greenwich  and  was  welcomed  with  great  re¬ 
spect.  Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was 
on  hoard.  He  took  boat  with  a  few  attend¬ 
ants,  and  was  rowed  up  the  Thames  to  Nor¬ 
folk  Street,  where  a  house  overlooking  the 
river  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  our’s,  and  of 
the  world.  To  the  polished  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  empire  which  he  governed  had 
till  then  been  what  Bokhara  or  Siam  is  to  us. 
That  empire  indeed,  though  less  extensive 


*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  169};  Postman  of  the  same 
date;  Van  Cleverskirke,  .tan.  ^ ;  L’llermitage,  Jan.  T4{) 
Evelyn’s  Diai-y;  Ward’s  London  Spy;  William  to 
lleinsius,  Jan.  ;  “The  loss,”  the  King  writes,  “is  less  to 
me  than  it  would  be  to  another  person,  for  I  cannot  live 
there.  Yet  it  is  serious.”  So  late  as  1758  Johnson  de¬ 
scribed  a  furious  Jacobite  as  firmly  convinced  that  William 
burned  down  Whitehall  in  order  to  steal  the  furniture. 
Idler,  No.  10.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem  which  has 
a  stronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than  anything  else  that  he 
ever  wrote,  predicts  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  fallen 
palace. 

“  I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend.” 

See  Ralph’s  bitter  remarks  on  the  fate  of  Whitehall. 


[  than  at.  present,  was  the  most  extensive  that 
had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief.  The  dominions 
of  Alexander  and  of  Trajan  were  small  when 
compared  with  the  immense  area  of  the  Scy¬ 
thian  desert.  But  in  the  estimation  of  states¬ 
men  that  boundless  expanse  of  larch  forest 
and  morass,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  during 
eight  months  of  every  year,  and  where  a 
wretched  peasantry  could  with  difficulty  de¬ 
fend  their  hovels  against  troops  of  famished 
wolves,  was  of  less  account  than  the  two  or 
three  square  miles  into  which  were  crowded 
the  counting-houses,  the  warehouses,  and  the 
innumerable  masts  of  Amsterdam.  On  the 
Baltic  Russia  had  not  then  a  single  port. 
Her  maritime  trade  with  the  other  nations  of 
Christendom  was.  entirely  carried  on  at  Arch¬ 
angel,  a  place  which  had  been  created  and  was 
supported  by  adventurers  from  our  island.  In 
the  days  of  the  Tudors,  a  ship  from  England, 
seeking  a  north-east  passage  to  the  land  of  silk 
and  spice,  had  discovered  the  White  Sea.  The 
barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that 
dreary  gulf  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
portent  as  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  burden.  They  fled  in  terror;  and,  when 
they  were  pursued  and  overtaken,  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  chief  of  the  strangers 
and  kissed  his  feet.  He  succeeded  in  opening 
a  friendly  communication  with  them ;  and 
from  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  between  our  country  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  A  Russia  Company 
was  incorporated  in  London.  Au  English  fac¬ 
tory  was  built  at  Archangel.  That  factory 
was  indeed,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  rude  and  mean  build¬ 
ing.  The  walls  consisted  of  trees  laid  one 
upon  another  ;  and  the  roof  was  of  birch  bark. 
This  shelter,  however,  was  sufficient  in  the 
long  summer  day  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Regu¬ 
larly  at  that  season  several  English  ships  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay.  A  fair  was  held  on  the 
beach.  Traders  came  from  a  distance  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  only  mart  where  they 
could  exchange  hemp  and  tar,  hides  and  tallow, 
wax  and  honey,  the  fur  of  the  sable  and  the 
wolverine,  and  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  of  the 
Volga,  for  Manchester  stuff's,  Sheffield  knives, 
Birmingham  buttons,  sugar  from  Jamaica 
and  pepper  from  Malabar.  The  commerce  in 
these  articles  was  open.  But  there  was  a  secret 
traffic  which  was  not  less  active  or  less  lucra¬ 
tive,  though  the  Russian  laws  had  made  it 
punishable,  and  though  the  Russian  divines 
pronounced  it  damnable.  In  general  the 
mandates  of  princes  and  the  lessons  of  priests 
were  received  by  the  Muscovite  with  profound 
reverence.  But  the  authority  of  his  princes 
and  of  his  priests  united  could  not  keep  him 
from  tobacco.  Pipes  he  could  not  obtain ;  but 
a  cow’s  horn  perforated  served  his  turn. 
From  every  Archangel  fair  rolls  of  the  best 
Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod 
and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  made  some  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course  necessary.  The  diplomatic  intercourse 
however  was  only  occasional.  The  Czar  had 
no  permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  per¬ 
manent  minister  at  Moscow ;  and  even  at  Arch¬ 
angel  we  had  no  consul.  Three  or  four  times 
in  a  century  extraordinary  embassies  were 
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sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  Kremlin  and  from 
the  Kremlin  to  Whitehall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose 
narratives  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 
Those  historians  described  vividly,  and  some¬ 
times  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance  and  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  barbarous  country  in 
which  they  had  sojourned.  In  that  country, 
they  said,  there  was  neither  literature  nor 
science,  neither  school  nor  college.  It  was 
not  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
invention  of  printing  that  a  single  printing 
press  had  been  introduced  into  the  Kussian 
empire ;  and  that  printing  press  had  speedily 
perished  in  a  fire  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  kindled  by  the  priests.  Even  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  library  of  a  prelate 
of  the  first  dignity  consisted  of  a  few  manu¬ 
scripts.  Those  manuscripts  too  were  in  long 
rolls:  for  the  art  of  bookbinding  was  un¬ 
known.  The  best  educated  men  could  barely 
read  and  write.  It  was  much  if  the  secretary 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  direction  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  foreign  powers  had  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  Dog  Latin  to  make  himself 
understood.  The  arithmetic  was  the  arith¬ 
metic  of  the  dark  ages.  The  denary  nota¬ 
tion  was  unknown.  Even  in  the  Imperial 
Treasury  the  computations  were  made  by  the 
help  of  balls  strung  on  wires.  Round  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Sovereign  there  was  a  blaze  of  gold 
and  jewels:  but  even  in  his  most  splendid 
palaces  were  to  be  found  the  filth  and  misery 
of  an  Irish  cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  1663 
the  gentlemen  of  the  retinue  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  were,  in  the  city  of  Moscow,  thrust 
into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if 
they  did  not  remain  together,  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  rats. 

Such  was  the  report  which  the  English  lega¬ 
tions  made  of  what  they  had  seen  and  suffered 
in  Russia ;  and  their  evidence  was  confirmed 
by  the  appearance  which  the  Russian  legations 
made  in  England.  The  strangers  spoke  no 
civilised  language.  Their  garb,  their  gestures, 
their  salutations,  had  a  wild  and  barbarous 
character.  The  ambassador  and  the  grandees, 
who  accompanied  him  were  so  gorgeous  that 
nil  London  crowded  to  stare  at  them,  and  so 
filthy  that  nobody  dared  to  touch  them.  They 
came  to  the  court  balls  dropping  pearls  and 
vermin.  It  was  said  that  one  envoy  cudgelled 
the  lords  of  his  train  whenever  they  soiled  or 
lost  any  part  of  their  finery,  and  that  another 
had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  putting 
his  son  to  death  for  the  crime  of  shaving  and 
dressing  after  the  French  fashion. 

Our  ancestors  therefore  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  young  barbarian,  who 
had,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  become  the 
autocrat  of  the  immense  region  stretching 
from  the  confines  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China, 
and  whose  education  had  been  inferior  to  that 
of  an  English  farmer  or  shopman,  had  planned 
gigantic  improvements,  had  learned  enough  of 
some  languages  of  Western  Europe  to  enable 
him  to  communicate  with  civilised  men,  had 
begun  to  surround  himself  with  able  adven¬ 
turers  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  had 
sent  many  of  his  young  subjects  to  study 
languages,  arts  and  sciences  in  foreign  cities, 
and,  finally,  had  determined  to  travel  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  man,  and  to  discover,  by  personal  ob¬ 


servation,  the  secret  of  the  immense  prosperity 
and  power  enjoyed  by  some  communities  whose 
whole  territory  was  far  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France 
would  have  been  the  first  object,  of  his  curi¬ 
osity.  For  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  French 
King,  the  splendor  of  the  French  Court,  the 
discipline  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  genius 
and  learning  of  the  French  writers,  were  then 
renowned  all  over  the  world.  But  the  Czar’s 
mind  had  early  taken  a  strange  ply  which  it 
retained  to  the  last.  His  empire  was  of  all 
empires  the  least  capable  of  being  made  a 
great  naval  power.  The  Swedish  provinces 
lay  between  his  States  and  the  Baltic.  The 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  lay  between  his 
States  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  access 
to  the  ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in  which  navi¬ 
gation  is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year, 
perilous  and  difficult.  On  the  ocean  he  had 
only  a  single  port,  Archangel;  and  the  whole 
shipping  of  Archangel  was  foreign.  There  did 
not  exist  a  Russian  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing- 
boat.  Yet,  from  some  cause  which  cannot 
now  be  traced,  he  had  a  taste  for  maritime 
pursuits  which  amounted  to  a  passion,  indeed 
almost  to  a  monomania.  His  imagination  was 
full  of  sails,  yardarms  and  rudders.  That 
large  mind,  equal  to  the  highest  duties  of  the 
general  and  the  statesman,  contracted  itself  to 
the  most  minute  details  of  naval  architecture 
and  naval  discipline.  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a 
good  boatswain  and  a  good  ship’s  carpenter. 
Holland  and  England  therefore  had  for  him  an 
attraction  which  was  wanting  to  the  galleries 
and  terraces  of  Versailles.  He  repaired  to 
Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the  dockyard, 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his 
name  on  the  list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  his 
own  hand  the  caulking  iron  and  the  mallet, 
fixed  the  pumps,  and  twisted  the  ropes.  Am¬ 
bassadors  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him  were  forced,  much  against  their  will,  to 
clamber  up  the  rigging  of  a  man  of  war,  and 
found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross  trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whom  the  populace  of 
London  now  crowded  to  behold.  His  stately 
form,  his  intellectual  forehead,  his  piercing 
black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his 
gracious  smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the 
stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant, 
and  above  all  a  strange  nervous  convulsion 
which  sometimes  transformed  his  countenance, 
during  a  few  moments,  into  an  object  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  look  without  terror,  the 
immense  quantities  of  meat  which  he  devoured, 
the  pin t s  of  brandy  which  he  swallowed,  and 
■which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  distilled 
with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at 
his  feet,  the  monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back 
of  his  chair,  were,  during  some  weeks,  popular 
topics  of  conversation.  He  meanwhile  shunned 
the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty  shyness  which 
inflamed  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play  :  but,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  pit,  boxes  and  gal¬ 
leries  -were  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  but  at 
him,  he  retired  to  a  back  bench,  where  he  was 
screened  from  observation  by  his  attendants. 
He  was  desirous  to  see  a  sitting  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  but,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
seen,  he  was  forced  to  climb  up  to  the  leads, 
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and  to  peep  through  a  small  window.  He  heard 
with  great  interest  the  royal  assent  given  to  a 
bill  for  raising  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  land  tax,  and  learned  with  amazement  that 
this  sum,  though  larger  by  one  half  than  the 
whole  revenue  which  he  could  wring  from  the 
population  of  the  immense  empire  of  which  he 
was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
what  the  Commons  of  England  voluntarily 
granted  every  year  to  their  constitutional  King. 

William  judiciously  humoured  the  whims  of 
his  illustrious  guest,  and  stole  to  Norfolk  Street 
so  quietly  that  nobody  in  the  neighbourhood 
recognised  His  Majesty  in  the  thin  gentleman 
who  got  out  of  the  modest  looking  coach  at 
the  Czar’s  lodgings.  The  Czar  returned  the 
visit  with  the  same  precautions,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Kensington  House  by  a  back  door. 
It  was  afterwards  known  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  fine  pictures  with  which  the  palace  was 
adorned.  But  over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sit¬ 
ting  room  was  a  plate  which,  by  an  ingenious 
machinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
and  with  this  plate  he  was  in  raptures. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He 
found  that  he  was  too  far  from  the  objects  of 
his  curiosity,  and  too  near  to  the  crowds  to 
which  he  was  himself  an  object  of  curiosity. 
He  accordingly  removed  to  Deptford,  and  was 
there  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Evelyn,  a 
house  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort 
of  men  of  letters,  men  of  taste  and  men  of 
science.  Here  Peter  gave  himself  up  to  his 
favourite  pursuits.  He  navigated  a  yacht  every 
day  up  and  down  the  river.  His  apartment 
was  crowded  with  models  of  three  deckers  and 
two  deckers,  frigates,  sloops  and  fireships. 
The  only  Englishman  of  rank  in  whose  society 
he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was  the  ec¬ 
centric  Caermarthen,  whose  passion  for  the  sea 
bore  some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and  who 
was  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion  about 
every  part  of  a  ship  from  the  stem  to  the  stern. 
Caermarthen,  indeed,  became  so  great  a  favour¬ 
ite  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Czar  to  consent  to 
the  admission  of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco 
into  Russia.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  Russian  clergy  would  cry  out  against 
any  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rule,  and  would 
strenuously  maintain  that  the  practice  of 
smoking  was  condemned  by  that  text  which 
declares  that  man  is  defiled,  not  by  those 
things  which  enter  in  at  the  mouth,  but  by 
those  which  proceed  out  of  it.  This  appre¬ 
hension  was  expressed  by  a  deputation  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  Czar;  but  they  were  reassured  by  the  air 
with  which  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  priests  in  order. 

He  was  indeed  so  free  from  any  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  that  both  Papists  and  Pro¬ 
testants  hoped  at  different  times  to  make  him 
a  proselyte.  Burnet,  commissioned  by  his 
brethren,  and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  his  own 
restless  curiosity  and  love  of  meddling,  re¬ 
paired  to  Deptford  and  was  honoured  with 
several  audiences.  The  Czar  could  not  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  exhibit  himself  at  St.  Paul’s;  but  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Lambeth  Palace.  There  ho 
saw  the  ceremony  of  ordination  performed,  and 
expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  Anglican 
ritual.  Nothing  in  England  astonished  him  so 


much  as  the  archiepiscopal  library.  It  was 
the  first  good  collection  of  books  that  he  had 
seen  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
imagined  that  there  were  so  many  printed 
volumes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Burnet 
was  not  favourable.  The  good  bishop  could 
not  understand  that  a  mind  which  seemed  to 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  about  the 
best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of 
rigging  a  jury  mast  might  be  capable,  not 
merely  of  ruling  an  empire,  but  of  creating  a 
nation.  He  complained  that  he  had  gone  to 
see  a  great  prince,  and  had  found  only  an 
industrious  shipwright.  Nor  does  Evelyn  seem 
to  have  formed  a  much  more  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  august  tenant.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
in  the  character  of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was 
likely  to  gain  the  good  word  of  civilised  men. 
With  all  the  high  qualities  which  were  peculiar 
to  himself,  he  had  all  the  filthy  habits  which 
were  then  common  among  his  countrymen. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  while  disciplining  armies, 
founding  schools,  framing  codes,  organising 
tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts,  joining 
distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers,  he  lived  in  his 
palace  like  a  hog  in  a  sty  ;  and,  when  he  was 
entertained  by  other  sovereigns,  never  failed 
to  leave  on  their  tapestried  walls  and  velvet 
state  beds  unequivocal  proofs  that  a  savage 
had  been  there.  Evelyn’s  house  was  left  in 
such  a  state  that  the  Treasury  quieted  his 
complaints  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Towards  the  close  of  March  the  Czar  visited 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  sham  sea-fight  at  Spithead, 
watched  every  movement  of  the  contending 
fleets  with  intense  interest,  and  expressed  in 
warm  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
government  which  had  provided  so  delightful 
a  spectacle  for  his  amusement  and  instruction. 
After  passing  more  than  three  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  departed  in  high  good  humour.* 

His  visit,  his  singular  character,  and  what 
was  rumoured  of  his  great  designs,  excited 
much  curiosity  here,  but  nothing  more  than 
curiosity.  England  had  as  yet  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear  from  his  vast  empire.  All  her  serious 
apprehensions  were  directed  towards  a  different 
quarter.  None  could  say  how  soon  France,  so 
lately  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy  again. 

The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  great  western  powers  were  widely  different 
from  those  which  had  existed  before  the  war. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  and 
the  Revolution,  all  the  envoys  who  had  been 
sent  from  Whitehall  to  Versailles  had  been 
mere  sycophants  of  the  great  King.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  French  ambassador  had  been  the  ob- 
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ject  of  a  degrading  worship.  The  chiefs  of 
both  the  great  parties  had  been  his  pensioners 
and  his  tools.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  had 
paid  him  open  homage.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition  had  stolen  into  his  house  by  the 
back  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  implore  his 
good  offices,  had  persecuted  him  for  money 
with  the  importunity  of  street  beggars ;  and, 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
him  a  box  of  doubloons  or  a  bill  of  exchange, 
had  embraced  him  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
joy.  But  those  days  were  past.  England 
would  never  again  send  a  Preston  or  a  Skelton 
to  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of  France. 
France  would  never  again  send  a  Barillon  to 
dictate  to  the  cabinet  of  England.  Henceforth 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  would 
be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minis¬ 
ter  who  was  to  represent  him  at  the  French 
Court  should  be  a  man  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  and  one  on  whom  entire  reliance  could  be 
reposed.  Portland  was  chosen  for  this  im¬ 
portant  and  delicate  mission ;  and  the  choice 
was  eminently  judicious.  He  had,  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  preceding  year,  shown  more 
ability  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
crowd  of  formalists  who  had  been  exchanging 
notes  and  drawing  up  protocols  at  Ityswick. 
Things  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  the 
plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty 
were  well  known  to  him.  The  clue  of  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  England  and  Holland 
was  in  his  possession.  His  fidelity  and  dili¬ 
gence  were  beyond  all  praise.  These  were 
strong  recommendations.  Yet  it  seemed 
strange  to  many  that  William  should  have 
been  willing  to  part,  for  a  considerable  time, 
from  a  companion  with  whom  he  had  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  lived  on  terms  of  en¬ 
tire  confidence  and  affection.  The  truth  was 
that  the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long 
been,  but  that  the  affection,  though  it  was  not 
yet  extinct,  though  it  had  not  even  cooled,  had 
become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  both  parties. 
Till  very  recently,  the  little  knot  of  personal 
friends  who  had  followed  William  from  his 
native  land  to  his  place  of  splendid  banish¬ 
ment  had  been  firmly  united.  The  aversion 
which  the  English  nation  felt  for  them  had 
given  him  much  pain  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
annoyed  by  any  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  had,  without  a 
murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the  first  place  in 
the  royal  favour  ;  nor  had  Portland  grudged 
to  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and 
very  signal  proofs  of  their  master’s  kindness. 
But  a  younger  rival  had  lately  obtained  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  created  much  jealousy.  Among 
the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay 
was  one  named  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Keppel 
had  a  sweet  and  obliging  temper,  winning 
manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not  a  profound, 
understanding.  .  Courage,  loyalty  and  secresy 
were  common  between  him  and  Portland.  In 
other  points  they  differed  widely.  Portland  was 
naturally  the  very  opposite  of  a  flatterer,  and, 
having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  between  the 
House  of  Orange  and  the  House  of  Bentinck 
was  not  so  wide  as  it  afterwards  became,  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  plain  speaking  which  he 


could  not  unlearn  when  the  comrade  of  his 
youth  had  become  the  sovereign  of  three  king¬ 
doms.  He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a  very 
respectful,  subject.  There  was  nothing  which 
he  was  not  ready  to  do  or  suffer  for  William. 
But  in  his  intercourse  with  William  he  was 
blunt  and  sometimes  surly.  Keppel,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  great  desire  to  please,  and 
looked  up  with  unfeigned  admiration  to  a 
master  whom  he  had  been  accustomed,  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  to  consider  as  the 
first  of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore,  which 
were  neglected  by  the  elder  courtier  were 
assiduously  practised  by  the  younger.  So 
early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd  observers 
were  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Keppel 
watched  every  turn  of  the  King’s  eye,  and  an¬ 
ticipated  the  King’s  unuttered  wishes.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  new  servant  rose  into  favour.  He  was 
at  length  made  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Master 
of  the  Robes.  But  his  elevation,  though  it 
furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  fresh  topic  for 
calumny  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to 
the  nation  as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had 
been.  Portland’s  manners  were  thought  dry 
and  haughty;  but  envy  was  disarmed  by  the 
blandness  of  Albemarle’s  temper  and  by  the 
affability  of  his  deportment.  Portland,  though 
strictly  honest,  was  covetous  :  Albemarle  was 
generous.  Portland  had  been  naturalized 
here  only  in  name  and  form:  but  Albemarle 
affected  to  have  forgotten  his  own  cotmtry, 
and  to  have  become  an  Englishman  in  feelings 
and  manners.  The  palace  was  soon  disturbed 
by  quarrels  in  which  Portland  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he 
found  little  support  either  among  the  English 
or  among  his  own  countrymen.  William,  in¬ 
deed,  was  not  the  man  to  discard  an  old  friend 
for  a  new  one.  He  steadily  gave,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  the  preference  to  the  companion  of  his 
youthful  days.  Portland  had  the  first  place 
in  the  bed-chamber.  He  held  high  command 
in  the  army.  On  all  great  occasions  he  was 
trusted  and  consulted.  He  was  far  more 
powerful  in  Scotland  than  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  far  deeper  in  the  secret  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
wore  the  Garter,  which  sovereign  princes 
coveted.  Lands  and  money  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  subjects  in  Europe.  Albemarle  had  as 
yet  not  even  a  regiment;  he  had  not  been 
sworn  of  the  council ;  and  the  wealth  which  he 
owed  to  the  royal  bounty  was  a  pittance  when 
compared  with  the  domains  and  the  hoards  of 
Portland.  Yet  Portland  thought  himself  ag¬ 
grieved.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  other 
person  near  him,  though  below  him,  in  the 
royal  favour.  In  his  fits  of  resentful  sullen¬ 
ness,  he  hinted  an  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  Court.  William  omitted  nothing  that  a 
brother  could  have  done  to  sooth  and  con¬ 
ciliate  a  brother.  Letters  are  still  extant  in 
which  he,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  calls 
God  to  witness  that  his  affection  for  Bentinck 
still  is  what  it  was  in  their  early  days.  At 
length  a  compromise  was  made.  Portland, 
disgusted  with  Kensington,  was  not  sorry  to 
go  to  France  as  ambassador;  and  William 
with  deep  emotion  consented  to  a  separation 
longer  than  had  ever  taken  place  during  an 
intimacy  of  twenty  five  years.  A  day  or  two 
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after  the  new  plenipotentiary  had  set  out  on 
his  mission,  he  received  a  touching  letter  from 
his  master.  “The  loss  of  your  society,”  the 
King  wrote,  “has  affected  me  more  than  you 
can  imagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
believe  that  you  felt  as  much  pain  at  quitting 
me  as  I  felt  at  seeing  you  depart:  for  then  I 
might  hope  that  you  had  ceased  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  I  so  solemnly  declared  to  you  on 
my  oath.  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more 
sincere.  My  feeling  towards  you  is  one  which 
nothing  but  death  can  alter.”  It  should  seem 
that  the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate 
assurances  was  not  perfectly  gracious :  for,  when 
the  King  next  wrote,  he  gently  complained  of 
an  expression  which  had  wounded  him  severely. 

But,  though  Portland  was  an  unreasonable 
and  querulous  friend,  he  was  a  most  faithful 
and  zealous  minister.  His  despatches  show 
how  indefatigably  he  toiled  for  the  interests, 
and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity, 
of  the  prince  by  whom  he  imagined  that  he 
had  been  unjustly  and  unkindly  treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that 
England  had  ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court. 
Twelve  men  of  honourable  birth  and  ample 
fortune,  some  of  whom  afterwards  filled  high 
offices  in  the  State,  attended  the  mission  at 
their  own  charge.  Each  of  them  had  his  own 
carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his  own  train  of 
servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in 
different  ways,  attained  great  note  in  litera¬ 
ture,  were  of  the  company.  Rapin,  whose  his¬ 
tory  of  England  might  have  been  found,  a 
century  ago,  in  every  library,  was  the  preceptor 
of  the  Ambassador’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Wood- 
stock.  Prior  was  Secretary  of  Legation.  His 
quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  politeness,  and 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
marked  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  diplo¬ 
matic  employment.  He  had,  however,  found 
much  difficulty  in  overcoming  an  odd  prejudice 
which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him. 
Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar.  He 
had  probably  never  read  an  English  book  ;  but 
he  had  a  general  notion,  unhappily  but  too  well 
founded,  that  the  wits  and  poets  who  congre¬ 
gated  at  Will’s  were  a  most  profane  and  licen¬ 
tious  set;  and,  being  himself  a  man  of  ortho¬ 
dox  opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  ribald  scoffer.  Prior,  with 
much  address,  and  perhaps  with  the  help  of  a 
little  hypocrisy,  completely  removed  this  un¬ 
favourable  impression.  He  talked  on  serious 
subjects  seriously,  quoted  the  New  Testament 
appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the 
charge  of  Popery,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive 
blow,  gave  the  definition  of  a  true  Church  from 
the  nineteenth  Article.  Portland  stared  at  him. 
“  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so  good  a 
Christian.  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  an 
atheist.”  “An  atheist,  my  good  lord!”  cried 
Prior.  “What  could  lead  your  lordship  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  suspicion?”  “Why,”  said  Portland, 
“I  knew  that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  did  not  believe  in  God.”  “  My 
lord,”  said  the  wit,  “you  do  us  poets  the  greatest 
injustice.  Of  all  people  we  are  the  farthest  from 
atheism.  For  the  atheists  do  not  even  wor¬ 
ship  the  true  God.  whom  the  rest  of  mankind 
acknowledge  ;  and  we  are  always  invoking  and 


hymning  false  gods  whom  everybody  else  has 
renounced.”  This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible  to  all  who  remember  the  eternally  re¬ 
curring  allusions  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  Mars, 
Cupid  and  Apollo,  which  were  meant  to  be 
the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes,  of  Prior's 
compositions.  But  Portland  was  much  puzzled. 
However,  ha  declared  himself  satisfied;  and 
the  young  diplomatist  withdrew,  laughing  to 
think  with  how  little  learning  a  man  might 
shine  in  courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate  treaties, 
obtain  a  coronet  and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  for¬ 
tune  of  half  a  million. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  courtiers  of 
Versailles,  though  more  accustomed  than  the 
Londoners  to  magnificent  pageantry,  allowed 
that  no  minister  from  any  foreign  state  had 
ever  made  so  superb  an  appearance  as  Port¬ 
land.  His  horses,  his  liveries,  his  plate,  were 
unrivalled.  His  state  carriage,  drawn  by  eight 
fine  Neapolitan  greys  decorated  with  orange 
ribands,  was  specially  admired.  On  the  day 
of  his  public  entry  the  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators 
along  a  line  of  three  miles.  As  he  passed  over 
the  bridge  on  which  the  statue  of  Henry  IV. 
stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hearing  one 
of  the  crowd  exclaim:  “  Was  it  not  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  master  that  we  burned  on  this  very 
bridge  eight  years  ago?”  The  ambassador's 
hotel  was  constantly  thronged  from  morning 
to  night  by  visitors  in  plumes  and  embroidery. 
Several  tables  were  sumptuously  spread  every 
day  under  his  roof ;  and  every  English  traveller 
of  decent  station  and  character  was  welcome 
to  dine  there.  The  board  at  tvhich  the  master 
of  the  house  presided  in  person,  and  at  which 
he  entertained  his  most  distinguished  guests, 
was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  than  that  of  any 
prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  For  there  the 
most  exquisite  cookery  of  France  was  set  off 
by  a  certain  neatness  and  comfort  which  then, 
as  now,  peculiarly  belonged  to  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  banquet  the  room  was  filled  with  people 
of  fashion,  who  went  to  see  the  grandees  eat  and 
drink.  The  expense  of  all  this  splendour  and 
hospitality  wTas  enormous,  and  was  exaggerated 
by  report.  The  cost  to  the  English  government 
really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  five  months. 
It  is  probable  that  the  opulent  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out 
nearly  as  much  more  from  their  private  re¬ 
sources. 

The  malecontents  at  the  coffee  houses  of  Lon¬ 
don  murmured  at  this  profusion,  and  accused 
William  of  ostentation.  But,  as  this  fault  was 
never,  on  any  other  occasion,  imputed  to  him 
even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unreason¬ 
ably  attribute  to  policy  what  to  superficial  or 
malicious  observers  seemed  to  be  vanity.  He 
probably  thought  it  important,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great,  kingdoms  of  the  West,  to 
hold  high  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he 
wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed,  that  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  prince  does  not.  depend  on  piles  of 
silver  bowls  and  chargers,  trains  of  gilded 
coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running  footmen 
in  brocade,  and  led  horses  in  velvet  housings. 
But  he  knew  also  that,  the  subjects  of  Lewis 
had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their  magnificent 
sovereign,  been  accustomed  to  see  power  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly 
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believe  that  the  substance  existed  unless  they 
were  dazzled  by  the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  French  people,  he  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded.  The  stately  and  gorgeous 
appearance  which  the  English  embassy  made 
on  public  occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the 
general  topic  of  conversation  at  Paris.  Portland 
enjoyed  a  popularity  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  extreme  unpopularity  which  he  hadin- 
curred  in  England.  The  contrast  will  perhaps 
seem  less  strange  when  we  consider  what  im¬ 
mense  sums  he  had  accumulated  at  the  expense 
of  the  English,  and  what  immense  stints  he  was 
laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  French.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that,  he  could  not 
confer  or  correspond  with  Englishmen  in  their 
own  language,  and  that  the  French  tongue  was 
at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  native 
Holland.  He,  therefore,  who  here  was  called 
greedy,  niggardly,  dull,  brutal,  whom  one  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman  had  described  as  a  block  of  wood, 
and  another  as  just  capable  of  carrying  a  mes¬ 
sage  right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France 
considered  as  a  model  of  grace,  of  dignity  and 
of  munificence,  as  a  dexterous  negotiator  and 
a  finished  gentleman.  He  was  the  better  liked 
because  he  was  a  Dutchman.  For,  though  for¬ 
tune  had  favoured  William,  though  considera¬ 
tions  of  policy  had  induced  the  Court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  still,  in  the 
estimation  of  that  Court,  an  usurper  ;  and  his 
English  councillors  and  captains  were  perjured 
traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters, 
and  might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved. 
But.  Bentinck  was  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Leeds  and  Marlborough,  Orford  and  Godol- 
phin.  He  had  broken  no  oath,  had  violated 
no  law.  He  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  ;  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  his  own  master  entitled  him  to  respect. 
The  noble  and  powerful  vied  with  each  other 
in  paying  honour  to  the  stranger. 

The  ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by 
the  Dauphin  at  Meudon.  A  Marshal  of  France 
was  charged  to  do  the  honours  of  Marli;  and 
Lewis  graciously  expressed  his  concern  that 
the  frosts  of  an  ungenial  spring  prevented  the 
fountains  and  flower  beds  from  appearing  to 
advantage.  On  one  occasion  Portland  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  not  only  by  being  selected  to  hold 
the  waxlight  in  the  royal  bedroom,  but  by 
being  invited  to  go  within  the  balustrade  which 
surrounded  the  couch,  a  magic  circle  which  the 
most  illustrious  foreigners  had  hitherto  found 
impassable.  The  Secretary  shared  largely  in 
the  attentions  which  were  paid  to  his  chief. 
The  Prince  of  Cond6  took  pleasure  in  talking 
with  him  on  literary  subjects.  The  courtesy 
of  the  aged  Bossuet,  the  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  was  long  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
young  heretic.  Boileau  had  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting 
with  the  aspiring  novice  who  had  administered 
to  him  a  discipline  as -severe  as  he  had  adminis¬ 
tered  to  Quinault.  The  great  King  himself 
warmly  praised  Prior's  manners  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  a  circumstance  which  will  be  thought  re¬ 
markable  when  it  is  remembered  that  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  an  excellent  model  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  gentlemanlike  deoortment,  and  that 


Prior  had  passed  his  boyhood  in  drawing  corks 
at  a  tavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  a  college.  The  Secretary  did  not  however 
carry  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  retrain  from 
asserting,  on  proper  occasions,  the  dignity  of 
his  country  and  of  his  master.  He  looked 
coldly  on  the  twenty  one  celebrated  pictures 
in  wdiich  Le  Bran  had  represented  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  gallery  of  Versailles  the  exploits  of 
Lewis.  When  he  was  sneeringly  asked  whether 
Kensington  Palace  could  boast  of  such  deco¬ 
rations,  he  answered,  with  spirit  and  propriety : 
“No,  Sir.  The  memorials  of  the  great  things 
which  my  master  has  done  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  places;  but  not  in  his  own  houce.” 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  embassy, 
there  was  one  drawback.  James  was  still  at 
St.  Germains;  and  round  the  mock  King  were 
gathered  a  mock  Court,  and  Council,  a  Great 
Seal  and  a  Privy  Seal,  a  crowd  cf  garters  and 
collars,  white  staves  and  gold  keys.  Against 
the  pleasure  which  the  marked  attentions  of 
the  French  princes  and  grandees  gave  to  Port¬ 
land,  was  to  be  set  otf  the  vexation  which  he 
felt  when  Middleton  crossed  his  path  with  the 
busy  look  of  a  real  Secretaiy  of  State.  But  it 
was  with  emotions  far  deeper  that  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  saw  on  the  terraceu  and  in  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  Versailles  men  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  plots  against  the  life  of 
his  master.  He  expressed  his  indignation 
loudly  and  vehemently.  “I  hope,”  he  said, 
“that  there  is  no  design  in  this;  that  these 
wretches  are  not  purposely  thrust  in  my  way. 
When  they  come  near  me  all  my  blood  runs 
back  in  my  veins.”  His  words  were  reported 
to  Lewis.  Lewis  employed  Bouftiers  to  smooth 
matters;  and  Bouftiers  took  occasion  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  as  if  from  himself. 
Portland  easily  divined  that  in  talking  with 
Bouftiers  he  was  really  talking  with  Louis,  and 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  expediency,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  re¬ 
moving  Jnmes  to  a  greater  distance  from  Eng¬ 
land.  “It.  was  not.  contemplated,  Marshal,” 
he  said,  “  when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace 
in  Brabant,  that  a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  was  to  continue  to  be  an  asylum  for  out¬ 
laws  and  murderers.”  “  Nay,  my  Lord,”  said 
Bouftiers,  uneasy  doubtless  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  “you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I 
gave  you  any  pledge  that  King  James  would 
be  required  to  leave  France.  You  are  too 
honourable  a  man,  you  are  too  much  my  friend, 
to  say  any  such  thing.”  “It  is  true,”  an¬ 
swered  Portland,  “that  I  did  not  insist  on  a 
positive  promise  from  you  ;  but.  remember 
what  passed.  I  proposed  that  King  James 
should  retire  to  Rome  or  Modena.  Then  you 
suggested  Avignon ;  and  I  assented.  Certainly 
my  regard  for  you  makes  me  very  unwilling 
to  do  anything  that  would  give  you  pain. 
But  my  master’s  interests  are  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  friends  that  I  have  in  the  world 
put.  together.  I  must,  tell  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  all  that  passed  between  us  ;  and  I  hope 
that,  when  I  tell  him,  you  will  be  present,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  bear  witness  that  1  have 
not  put  a  single  word  of  mine  into  your  mouth.” 

V  hen  Bouftiers  had  argued  and  expostulated 
in  vain,  Villeroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand, 
but  had  no  better  success.  A  few  days  later 
i  Portland  had  a  long  private  audience  of  Lewis. 
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Lewis  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  keep 
his  word,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  to 
abstain  from  everything  which  could  give  just 
cause  of  offence  to  England  ;  but  that,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  could  not 
refuse  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  his  own 
first  cousin.  Portland  replied  that  nobody 
questioned  Ilis  Majesty’s  good  faith;  but  that 
while  Saint  Germains  was  occupied  by  its  pre¬ 
sent  inmates  it  would  be  beyond  even  His 
Majesty’s  power  to  prevent  eternal  plotting 
between  them  and  the  malecontents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Hover,  and  that, 
while  such  plotting  went  on,  the  peace  must 
necessarily  be  insecure.  The  question  was 
really  not  one  of  humanity.  It  was  not  asked, 
it  was  not  wished,  that  James  should  be  left 
destitute.  Nay,  the  English  government  was 
willing  to  allow  him  an  income  larger  than 
that  which  he  derived  from  the  munificence 
of  France.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  which  in  strictness  of  law  he  had  no 
right,  awaited  his  acceptance,  if  he  would  only 
move  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  country 
which,  while  he  was  near  it,  could  never  be  at 
rest.  If,  in  such  circumstances,  he  refused  to 
move,  this  was  the  strongest  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  safely  be  suffered  to  stay. 
The  fact  that  he  thought  the  difference  bet  ween 
residing  at  St.  Germains  and  residing  at  Avig¬ 
non  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
the  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  throne  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  or  of  something  worse. 
Lewis  answered  that  on  that  point  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unalterable.  He  never  would  compel 
his  guest  and  kinsman  to  depart.  “There  is 
another  matter,”  said  Portland,  “about  which 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  representations. 

I  mean  the  countenance  given  to  the  assassins.” 
“1  know  nothing  about  assassins,”  said  Lewis. 
“Of  course,”  answered  the  Ambassador,  “your 
Majesty  knows  nothing  about  such  men.  At 
least  your  Majesty  does  not  know  them  for 
what  they  are.  But  I  can  point  them  out, 
and  can  furnish  ample  proofs  of  their  guilt.” 
He  then  named  Berwick.  For  the  English 
Government,  which  had  been  willing  to  make 
large  allowances  for  Berwick’s  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  as  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  acts  of 
open  and  manly  hostility,  conceived  that  he 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  indulgence  by  becom¬ 
ing  privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot.  This  man, 
Portland  said,  constantly  haunted  Versailles. 
Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of  a  still  deeper  dye, 
— Barclay,  the  chief  contriver  of  the  murderous 
ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green, — had  found  in 
France  not  only  an  asylum,  but  an  honourable 
military  position.  The  monk  who  was  some¬ 
times  called  Harrison  and  sometimes  went  by 
the  alias  of  Johnson,  but  who,  whether  Harri¬ 
son  or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay’s 
accomplices,  was  now  comfortably  settled  as 
prior  of  a  religious  house  in  France.  Lewis 
denied  or  evaded  all  these  charges.  “  I  never,” 
he  said,  “heard  of  your  Harrison.  As  to  Bar¬ 
clay,  he  certainly  once  had  a  company:  but  it 
has  been  disbanded;  and  what  has  become  of 
him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true  that  Berwick 
was  in  London  towards  the  close  of  1695 ;  but 
he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  a  descent  on  England  was  practi-  i 


cable:  and  I  am  confident  that  he  was  no  party 
to  any  cruel  and  dishonourable  design.”  In 
truth  Lewis  had  a  strong  personal  motive  for 
defending  Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as 
respected  the  Assassination  Plot  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  extended  beyond  connivance  ;  and 
to  the  extent  of  connivance  Lewis  himself  was 
guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was 
left  to  Portland  was  to  announce  that  the  exiles 
must  make  their  choice  between  St.  Germains 
and  fifty  thousand  a  year ;  that  the  protocol 
of  Ryswick  bound  the  English  government  to 
pay  to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave 
her;  that  the  law  gave  her  nothing;  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  English  government  was  bound 
to  nothing;  and  that,  while  she,  her  husband 
and  her  child  remained  where  they  were,  she 
should  have  nothing.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
announcement  would  produce  a  considerable 
effect  even  in  James’s  household;  and  indeed 
some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem 
to  have  thought  the  chance  of  a  restoration  so 
small  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a 
splendid  income,  though  coupled  with  a  con¬ 
dition  which  might  make  that  small  chance 
somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if 
there  was  murmuring  among  the  Jacobites,  it 
was  disregarded  by  James.  He  was  fully  re¬ 
solved  not  to  move,  and  was  only  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  by  learning  that  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  usurper  as  a  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bour.  Lewis  paid  so  much  regard  to  Port¬ 
land’s  complaints  as  to  intimate  to  Middleton 
a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command,  that  the 
Lords  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  retinue 
of  the  bauished  King  of  England  would  not 
come  to  Versailles  on  days  on  which  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  actual  King  was  expected 
there.  But  at  other  places  there  was  constant 
risk  of  an  encounter  which  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  several  duels,  if  not  an  European  war. 
James  indeed,  far  from  shunning  such  encoun¬ 
ters,  seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse  pleasure 
in  thwarting  his  benefactor's  wish  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  in  placing  the  Ambassador  in  em¬ 
barrassing  situations.  One  day  his  Excellency, 
while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  the 
Dauphin’s  celebrated  wolf  pack,  was  informed 
that  King  James  meant  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
was  forced  to  stay  at  home.  Another  day, 
when  his  Excellency  had  set  his  heart  on 
having  some  sport  with  the  royal  staghounds, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Grand  Huntsman  that 
King  James  might  probably  come  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  without  any  notice.  Melfort  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  laying  traps  for  the  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legation.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  more  than  once  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  scarcely  avoid 
passing  close  to  him.  Were  they  to  salute  him? 
Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while 
everybody  else  saluted  him  ?  No  Englishman 
zealous  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion  would  willingly  do  anything 
which  could  be  construed  into  an  act  of  hom¬ 
age.  to  a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  nogoodnatured 
and  generous  man,  however  firm  in  his  Whig 
principles,  would  willingly  otter  any  thing 
which  could  look  like  an  affront  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  a  most  unfortunate  child. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  import¬ 
ance  claimed  Portland's  attention.  There  was 
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one  matter  in  particular  about  which  the 
French  ministers  anxiously  expected  him  to 
say  something,  but  about  which  he  observed 
strict  silence.  How  to  interpret  that  silence 
they  scarcely  knew.  They  were  certain  only 
that  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of  unconcern. 
They  were  well  assured  that  the  subject  which 
he  so  carefully  avoided  was  never,  during  two 
waking  hours  together,  out  of  his  thoughts  or 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  his  master.  Nay,  there 
was  not  in  all  Christendom  a  single  politician, 
from  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  down  to 
the  silliest  newsmongers  of  coffeehouses,  who 
really  felt  that  indifference  which  the  prudent 
Ambassador  of  England  affected.  A  momentous 
event,  which  had  during  many  years  been  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  and  more  probable,  was 
now  certain  and  near.  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  .Fifth,  would  soon  die 
without  posterity.  Who  would  then  be  the  heir 
to  his  many  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  counties, 
lordships,  acquired  in  different  ways,  held  by 
different  titles  and  subject  to  different  laws  ? 
That  was  a  question  about  which  jurists  dif¬ 
fered,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  jurists 
would,  even  if  they  were  unanimous,  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  decide.  Among  the  claimants  were 
the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  continent: 
there  was  little  chance  that  they  would  submit 
to  any  arbitration  but  that  of  the  sword ;  and 
it  could  not  be  hoped  that,  if  they  appealed  to 
the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  any  part  of  the  disputed  inheritance 
would  long  remain  neutral.  For  there  was 
in  Western  Europe  no  government  which  did 
not  feel  that  its  own  prosperity,  dignity  and 
security  might  depend  on  the  event  of  the 
contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  empire,  which  had,  in  the 
preceding  century  threatened  both  France  and 
England  with  subjugation,  had  of  late  been  of 
hardly  so  much  account  as  the  Duchy  of  Savoy 
or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  But  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  fate  of  that  empire 
was  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  paralytic  helplessness  and  drow¬ 
siness  of  the  body  once  so  formidable  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  deficiency  of  the  natural 
elements  of  power.  The  dominions  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  King  were  in  extent  and  in  population 
superior  to  those  of  Lewis  and  of  William  uni¬ 
ted.  Spain  alone,  without  a  single  dependency, 
ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  the  first  rank ; 
and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  outlying  provinces  of  that 
monarchy  in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  three  highly  respectable  states  of  the 
second  order.  One  such  state  might  have  been 
formed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would  have 
been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard 
and  meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers 
and  canals.  At  short  intervals,  in  that  thick¬ 
ly  peopled  and  carefully  tilled  region,  rose 
stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifica¬ 
tions,  embellished  by  fine  cathedrals  and  se¬ 
nate  houses,  and  renowned  either  as  seats  of 
learning  or  ns  seats  of  mechanical  industry. 
A  second  flourishing  principality  might  have 
been  created  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out 
of  that  well  watered  garden  of  olives  and  mul¬ 
berry  trees  which  spreads  many  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.  Yet 


neither  the  Netherlands  nor  the  Milanese  could, 
in  physical  advantages,  vie  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  had 
taken  pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning,  a 
land  which  would  have  been  paradise,  if 
tyranny  and  superstition  had  not,  during 
many  ages,  lavished  all  their  noxious  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  bay  of  Campania,  the  plain  of 
Enna,  and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galesus. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread 
from  the  Equator  northward  and  southward 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  far  into  the 
temperate  zone.-  Thence  came  gold  and  silver 
to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  all  the  jewellers’  shops,  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Thence  came  the  finest  tobacco,  the 
finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indigo,  the  finest 
cochineal,  the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen, 
quinquina,  coffee,  sugar.  Either  the  viceroy¬ 
alty  of  Mexico  or  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
would,  as  an  independent  state  with  ports 
open  to  all  the  world,  have  been  an  important 
member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many 
parts,  each  of  which  separately  might  have 
been  powerful  and  highly  considered,  was  im¬ 
potent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once  pity 
and  laughter.  Already  one  most  remarkable 
experiment  had  been  tried  on  this  strange  em¬ 
pire.  A  small  fragment,  hardly  a  three  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  in  population,  had 
been  detached  from  the  rest,  had  from  that 
moment  begun  to  display  a  new  energy  and  to 
enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and  was  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  far 
more  feared  and  reverenced  than  the  huge 
mass  of  which  it  had  once  been  an  obscure 
corner.  What  a  contrast  between  the  Holland 
which  Alva  had  oppressed  and  plundered,  and 
the  Holland  from  which  William  had  sailed  to 
deliver  England  !  And  who,  with  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  before  him,  would  venture  to  foretell 
what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the  most 
languid  and  torpid  of  monarchies  should  be 
dissolved,  and  if  every  one  of  the  members 
which  had  composed  it  should  enter  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  existence  ? 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was 
peculiarly  liable.  The  King,  and  the  King 
alone,  held  it  together.  The  populations 
which  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  either 
knew  nothing  of  each  other,  or  regarded  each 
other  with  positive  aversion.  The  Biscayan 
was  in  no  sense  the  countryman  of  the  Valen- 
cian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor 
the  Fleming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian 
of  the  Fleming.  The  Arragonese  had  never 
ceased  to  pine  for  their  lost  independence. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  living 
the  Cat  alans  had  risen  in  rebellion,  had  entreat¬ 
ed  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to  become 
their  ruler  with  the  old  title  of  Count  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  had  actually  sworn  fealty  to  him. 
Before  the  Catalans  had  been  quieted,  the  Nea¬ 
politans  had  taken  arms,  had  abjured  their 
foreign  master,  had  proclaimed  their  city  a 
republic,  and  had  elected  a  Doge.  In  the  New 
World  the  small  caste  of  born  Spaniards  which 
had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Mesti¬ 
zos  and  Quadroons.  The  Mexicans  especially 
had  turned  their  eyes  on  a  chief  who  bore  the 
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name  and  had  inherited  the  blood  of  the  un-  [ 
happy  Montezuma.  Thus  it  seemed  that  the 
empire  against  which  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  scarcely  able  to  contend 
would  not  improbably  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
and  that  the  first  violent  shock  from  without 
would  scatter  the  ill-cemented  parts  of  the 
huge  fabric  in  all  directions. 

But,  though  such  a  dissolution  had  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  the  Catalonian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the 
Lombard  or  the  Calabrian,  for  the  Mexican  or 
the  Peruvian,  the  thought  of  it  was  torture 
and  madness  to  the  Castilian.  Castile  enjoyed 
the  supremacy  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
races  and  languages.  Castile  sent  out  govern¬ 
ors  to  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima. 
To  Castile  came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  America.  In  Castile  were  os¬ 
tentatiously  displayed  and  lavishly  spent  great 
fortunes  made  in  remote  provinces  by  oppres¬ 
sion  and  corruption.  In  Castile  were  the  King 
and  his  Court.  There  stood  the  stately  Escu- 
rial,  once  the  centre  of  the  politics  of  the 
world,  the  place  to  which  distant  potentates 
looked,  some  with  hope  and  gratitude,  some 
with  dread  and  hatred,  but  none  without  anx¬ 
iety  and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house  had  in¬ 
deed  departed.  It  was  long  since  couriers 
bearing  orders  big  with  the  fate  of  kings  and 
commonwealths  had  ridden  forth  from  those 
gloomy  portals.  Military  renown,  maritime 
ascendancy,  the  policy  once  reputed  so  pro¬ 
found,  the  wealth  once  deemed  inexhaustible, 
had  passed  away.  An  undisciplined  army,  a 
rotting  fleet,  an  incapable  council,  an  empty 
treasury,  were  all  that  remained  of  that  which 
had  been  so  great.  Yet  the  proudest  of  na¬ 
tions  could  not  bear  to  part  even  with  the 
name  and  the  shadow  of  a  supremacy  which 
was  no  more.  All,  from  the  grandee  of  the 
first  class  to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  the  day  when  God  should  be  pleased 
to  take  their  king  to  himself.  Some  of  them 
might  have  a  predilection  for  Germany ;  but 
such  predilections  were  subordinate  to  a 
stronger  feeling.  The  paramount  object  was 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  which  Castile 
was  the  head;  and  the  prince  who  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  most  likely  to  preserve  that  integ¬ 
rity  unviolated  would  have  the  best  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  every  true  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile, 
when  he  considered  the  nature  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  and  the  situation  of  the  claimants,  could 
doubt  that  a  partition  was  inevitable.  Among 
those  claimants  three  stood  preeminent,  the 
Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Electo¬ 
ral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

If  the  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedi¬ 
gree,  the  right  of  the  Dauphin  would  have  been 
incontestable.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  sister  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Her  eldest  son,  the  Dauphin, 
would  therefore,  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  have  been  her  brother’s  successor. 
But  she  had,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  re¬ 
nounced,  for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  Spanish  crown. 

To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  as* 
Bented.  It  had  been  made  an  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Pope  had  been  1 
requested  to  give  his  apostolical  sanction  to  an  i 
Vol.  V.  3 


|  arrangement,  so  important  to  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  Lewis  had  sworn,  by  everything 
that  could  bind  a  gentleman,  a  king,  and  a 
Christian,  by  his  honour,  by  his  royal  word, 
by  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gos¬ 
pels,  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  that  he  would 
hold  the  renunciation  sacred.* 

The  claim  of  the  Emperor  was  derived  from 
his  mother  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Third,  and  aunt  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
could  not  therefore,  if  nearness  of  blood  alone 
were  to  be  regarded,  come  into  competition 
with  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin.  But  the  claim 
of  the  Emperor  was  barred  by  no  renunciation. 
The  rival  pretensions  of  the  great  Houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  furnished  all  Europe 
with  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  discussion. 
Plausible  topics  were  not  wanting  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  either  cause.  The  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Austria  dwelt  on  the  sacredness  of 
treaties ;  the  partisans  of  France  on  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  birthright.  How,  it  was  asked  on 
one  side,  can  a  Christian  king  have  the  effron¬ 
tery,  the  impiety,  to  insist  on  a  claim  which 
he  has  with  such  solemnity  renounced  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  How,  it  was  asked 
on  the  other  side,  can  the  fundamental  laws  of 
a  monarchy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  but 
that  of  the  supreme  legislature?  The  only 
body  which  was  competent  to  take  away  from 
the  children  of  Maria  Theresa  their  hereditary 
rights  was  the  Cortes.  The  Cortes  had  not 
ratified  her  renunciation.  That  renunciation 
was  therefore  a  nullity ;  and  no  swearing,  no 
signing,  no  sealing,  could  turn  that  nullity  into 
a  reality. 

Which  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had 
the  better  case  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What 
could  not  be  doubted  was  that  neither  would 
obtain  the  prize  without  a  struggle  which 
would  shake  the  world.  Nor  can  we  justly 
blame  either  for  refusing  to  give  way  to  the 
other.  For,  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  motive 
which  actuated  them  was,  not  greediness,  but 
the  fear  of  degradation  and  ruin.  Lewis,  in 
resolving  to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather 
than  suffer  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  be  doubled ;  Leopold,  in  determining  to  put 
everything  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  be  doubled  ; 
merely  obeyed  the  law  of  self  preservation. 
There  was  therefore  one  way,  and  one  alone, 
by  which  the  great  woe  which  seemed  to  be 
coming  on  Europe  could  be  averted.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  dispute  might  be  compro¬ 
mised?  Might  not  the  two  great  rivals  be 
induced  to  make  to  a  third  party  concessions 
such  as  neither  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  to  the  other? 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  peace  of  Christendom  looked  as 
their  best  hope,  was  a  child  of  tender  age,  Jo¬ 
seph,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  mo¬ 
ther,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinefte,  was  the 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  en- 
gagement  which  Lewis,  ft  chivalrons  and  a  devout  prince, 
violated  without  the  smallest  scruple.  “Nous,  Louis,  par 
la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  tr&s  ChrStien  do  France  et  de  Na¬ 
varre,  promettons  pour  notre  houneur,  en  foi  et  parole  do 
ltoi,  jurons  sur  la  croix,  les  saints  Evanglles,  et  les  canons 
de  la  Messe,  que  nous  avons  touches,  que  nous  observerons, 
l  et  accomplirous  enti&remeut  de  bonne  foi  tons  et  chacuu 
;  des  points  et  articles  contenus  au  trailu  de  paix,  renuncia- 
l  tiun,  et  auntie.’’ 
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only  child  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  his  first  | 
wile  Margaret,  a  younger  sister  of  the  Queen 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Prince  Joseph  was, 
therefore,  nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne 
than  his  grandfather  the  Emperor,  or  than  the 
sons  whom  the  Emperor  had  by  his  second  wife. 
The  Infanta  Margaret  had  indeed,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  renounced  her  rights  to  the 
kingdom  of  her  forefathers.  But  the  renun¬ 
ciation  wranted  many  formalities  which  had 
been  observed  in  her  sister's  case,  and  might 
be  considered  as  cancelled  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  which  had  declared  that,  failing 
his  issue  male,  Margaret  and  her  posterity 
w'ould  be  entitled  to  inherit  his  Crown.  The 
partisans  of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian 
claim  was  better  than  the  Austrian  claim  ;  the 
partisans  of  Austria  held  that  the  Bavarian 
claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim.  But 
that  which  really  constituted  the  strength  of 
the  Bavarian  claim  was  the  weakness  of  the 
Bavarian  government.  The  Electoral  Prince 
was  the  only  candidate  whose  success  would 
alarm  nobody ;  would  not  make  it  necessary 
for  any  power  to  raise  another  regiment,  to 
man  another  frigate,  to  have  in  store  another 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  lie  was  therefore  the 
favourite  candidate  of  prudent  and  peaceable 
men  in  every  country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The 
contests  of  these  factions  were  daily  renewed 
in  every  place  where  men  congregated,  from 
Stockholm  to  Malta,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Smyr¬ 
na.  But  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  con¬ 
flict  was  that  which  raged  in  the  palace  of  the 
■Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him.  For, 
though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  com¬ 
petent  to  alter  by  his  sole  authority  the  law 
"which  regulated  the  descent  of  the  Crown,  yet, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was 
probable  that  his  subjects  might  be  disposed 
to  accept  the  construction  which  he  might  put 
upon  it,  and  to  support  the  claimant  whom  he 
might,  either  by  a  solemn  adoption  or  by  will, 
designate  as  the  rightful  heir.  It  was  also  in 
the  power  of  the  reigning  sovereign  to  entrust 
all  the  most  important  offices  in  his  kingdom, 
the  government  of  all  the  provinces  subject  to 
him  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
keys  of  all  his  fortresses  and  arsenals,  to  per¬ 
sons  zealous  for  the  family  which  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  favour.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  fate  of  whole  nations  might  be 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  might  command  the 
garrisons  of  Barcelona,  of  Mons,  and  of 
Namur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  much  depended  was 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  In  old 
times  he  would  have  been  exposed  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  world ;  and  to  expose  him 
would  have  been  a  kindness.  From  his  birth 
a  blight  was  on  his  body  and  on  his  mind. 
With  difficulty  his  almost  imperceptible  spark 
of  life  had  been  screened  and  fanned  into  a 
dim  and  flickering  flame.  His  childhood,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  could  be  rocked  and  sung  into 
sickly  sleep,  was  one  long  piteous  wail.  Till 
he  was  ten  years  old  his  days  were  passed  on 
the  laps  of  women;  and  he  was  never  once  suf¬ 
fered  to  stand  on  his  ricketty  legs.  None  of 
those  tawny  little  urchins,  clad  in  rags  stolen 


t  from  scarecrow's,  whom  Murillo  loved  to  patnt 
begging  or  rolling  in  the  sand,  owed  less  to 
education  than  this  despotic  ruler  of  thirty 
millions  of  subjects.  The  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  his  own  kingdom,  the 
very  names  of  provinces  and  cities  which  were 
among  his  most  valuable  possessions,  were  un¬ 
known  to  him.  It  may  wrell  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  lie  was  aware  that  Sicily  was  an  island, 
that  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered 
America, 'or  that  the  English  were  not  Maho¬ 
metans.  In  his  youth,  however,  though  too 
imbecile  for  study  or  for  business,  he  was  not 
incapable  of  being  amused.  lie  shot,  hawked 
and  hunted.  He  enjoyed  with  the  delight  of  a 
true  Spaniard  two  delightful  spectacles,  a 
horse  with  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew 
writhing  in  the  fire.  The  time  came  when  the 
mightiest  of  instincts  ordinarily  wakens  from 
its  repose.  It  was  hoped  that  the  young  King 
would  not  prove  invincible  to  female  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  would  leave  a  l’rince  of  As¬ 
turias  to  succeed  him.  A  consort  was  found 
for  him  in  the  royal  family  of  France ;  and  her 
beauty  and  grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleasure. 
He  liked  to  adorn  her  with  jewels,  to  see  her 
dance,  and  to  tell  her  what  sport  he  had  had 
with  his  dogs  and  his  falcons.  But  it  was  soon 
whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  name. 
She  died;  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a 
German  princess  nearly  allied  to  the  Imperial 
House.  But  the  second  marriage,  like  the  first, 
proved  barren  ;  and,  long  before  the  King  had 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians  of 
Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in 
all  their  calculations  that  he  would  be  the  last 
descendant,  in  the  male  line  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melan¬ 
choly  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  diver¬ 
sions  which  had  been  the  serious  employment 
of  his  youth  became  distasteful  to  him.  Ho 
ceased  to  find  pleasure  in  his  nets  and  boar 
spears,  in  the  fandango  and  the  bullfight. 
Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up  in  an  inner 
chamber  from  the  eyes'  of  his  courtiers. 
Sometimes  he  loitered  alone,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  in  the  dreary  and  rugged  wilderness 
which  surrounds  the  Escurial.  The  hours 
which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence 
were  divided  between  childish  sporty  and 
childish  devotions.  He  delighted  in  rare  ani¬ 
mals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfs.  When  neither 
strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dispel  t lie 
black  thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind, 
he  repeated  Aves  and  Credos :  he  walked  in 
processious:  sometimes  he  starved  himself: 
sometimes  he  whipped  himself.  At  length  a 
complication  of  maladies  completed  the  ruin 
of  all  his  faculties.  11  is  stomach  failed  :  nor 
was  this  strange  ;  for  in  him  the  malformation 
of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  family,  was  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food  ; 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  ollas 
and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  set  before  him.  While  suffering  from 
indigestion  he  was  attacked  by  ague.  Every 
third  day  his  convulsive  tremblings,  his  de¬ 
jection,  his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  approach  of  dissolution.  II is  misery 
was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  every¬ 
body  was  calculating  how  long  he  had  to  live, 
and  wondering  what  would  become  of  his 
kingdoms  when  he  blxoulu  be  dead.  The 
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stately  dignitaries  of  li is  household,  the  phy¬ 
sicians  who  ministered  to  his  diseased  body, 
the  divines  whose  business  was  to  sooth  his 
not  less  diseased  mind,  the  very  wife  who 
should  have  been  intent  on  those  gentle  offices 
by  which  female  tenderness  can  alleviate  even 
the  misery  of  hopeless  decay,  were  all  think¬ 
ing  of  the  new  world  which  was  to  commence 
with  his  death,  and  would  have  been  pei’f'ectly 
willing  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
balmer  if  they  could  have  been  certain  that 
his  successor  would  be  the  prince  whose  inte¬ 
rest  they  espoused.  As  yet  the  party  of  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  predominate.  Charles  had 
a  faint  sort  of  preference  for  the  House  of 
Austria,  which  was  his  own  house,  and  a  faint 
sort  of  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
with  which  he  had  been  quarrelling,  he  did 
not  well  know  why,  ever  since  he  could  re¬ 
member.  Ilis  Queen,  whom  he  did  not  love, 
but  of  whom  lie  stood  greatly  in  awe,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  her  kinsman  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  and  with  her  was  closely  leagued  the 
Count  of  Melgar,  Hereditary  Admiral  of  Cas¬ 
tile  and  Prime  Minister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  at  the  time  when  Portland 
had  his  first  public  audience  at  Versailles. 
The  French  ministers  were  certain  that  he 
must  be  constantly  thinking  about  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  were  therefore  perplexed  by  his  evi¬ 
dent  determination  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
They  watched  his  lips  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  at  least  let  fall  some  unguarded  word 
indicating  the  hopes  or  fears  entertained  by 
the  English  and  Dutch  Governments.  But 
Portland  was  not  a  man  out  of  whom  much 
was  to  be  got  in  that  way.  Nature  and  habit 
cooperating  had  made  him  the  best  keeper  of 
secrets  in  Europe.  Lewis  therefore  directed 
Pomponne  and  Torcy,  two  ministers  of  emi¬ 
nent  ability,  who  had,  under  himself,  the 
chief  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  to  introduce 
the  subject  which  the  discreet  confidant  of 
William  seemed  studiously  to  avoid.  Pom¬ 
ponne  and  Torcy  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
English  embassy,  and  there  opened  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in 
their  master’s  name  the  most  earnest  desire, 
not  only  that  the  peace  might  remain  unbro¬ 
ken,  but  that  there  might  be  a  close  union 
between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  Kensing¬ 
ton.  One  event  only  seemed  likely  to  raise 
new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic  King  should 
die  before  it  had  been  settled  who  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  bis  immense  dominions,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  nations, 
which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  an 
exhausting  and  devastating  struggle  of  nine 
years,  would  be  again  in  arms.  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  was  therefore  desirous  to 
employ  the  short  interval  which  might  still 
remain  in  concerting  with  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  means  of  preserving  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world. 

Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  an¬ 
swer.  He  could  not,  he  said,  presume  to  jay 
exactly  what  William’s  sentiments  were:  but 
this  ho  knew,  that  it  was  not  solely  or  chiefly 
bv  Hie  sentiments  of  the  King  of  England  that 
the  policy  of  England  on  a  great  occasion  j 


would  be  regulated.  The  islanders  must  and 
would  have  their  government  administered 
according  to  certain  maxims  which  they  held 
sacred;  and  of  those  maxims  they  held  none 
more  sacred  than  this,  that  every  increase  of 
the  power  of  France  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  answered  that  their 
master  was  most  desirous  to  avoid  everything 
which  could  excite  the  jealousy  of  which 
Portland  had  spoken.  But  was  it  of  France 
alone  that  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the 
English  must  be  jealous?  Was  it  forgotten 
that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired  to 
universal  dominion  ?  And  would  it  be  wise 
in  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Europe 
to  lend  their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  gigantic  monarchy  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  seemed  likely  to  over¬ 
whelm  them  all  ? 

Portland  answered  that,  on  this  subject,  he 
must  be  understood  to  express  only  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  private  man.  He  had  however  now 
lived,  during  some  years,  among  the  English, 
and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  temper.  They  would  not, 
he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by  any  aug¬ 
mentation  of  power  which  the  Emperor  might 
obtain.  The  sea  was  their  element.  Traffic 
by  sea  was  the  great  source  of  their  wealth  ; 
ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition.  Of  the  Emperor  they  had  no  fear. 
Extensive  as  was  the  area  which  he  governed, 
he  had  not  a  frigate  on  the  water ;  and  they 
cared  nothing  for  his  Pandours  and  Croatians. 
But  France  had  a  great  navy.  The  balance 
of  maritime  power  was  what  would  be  anx¬ 
iously  watched  in  London  ;  and  the  balance 
of  maritime  power  would  not  be  affected  by  an 
union  between  Spain  and  Austria,  but  would 
be  most  seriously  deranged  by  an  union  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  France. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  declared  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  quiet  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  Portland  had  described.  It  was 
not  contemplated,  it  was  not  wished,  that 
France  and  Spain  should  be  united.  The 
Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  would  waive  their  rights.  The  younger 
brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  Duke  of  Berry, 
were  not  named  ;  but  Portland  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  what  was  meant.  There  would,  he  said, 
be  scarcely  less  alarm  in  England  if  the 
Spanish  dominions  'devolved  on  a  grandson 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  than  if  they 
were  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  ’J  he  laud¬ 
able  affection  of  the  young  princes  for  their 
country  and  their  family,  and  their  profound 
respect  for  the  great  monarch  from  whom  they 
were  descended,  would  inevitably  determine 
their  policy.  The  two  kingdoms  would  be 
one;  the  two  navies  would  be  one;  and  all 
other  states  would  be  reduced  to  vassalage. 
England  would  rather  see  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy  added  to  the  Emperor’s  dominions  than 
governed  by  one  of  the  younger  French  princes, 
who  would,  though  nominally  independent,  be 
really  a  viceroy  of  France.  But  in  truth 
there  was  no  risk  that  the  Spanish  monarchy 
would  be  added  to  the  Emperor’s  dominions. 
He  and  his  eldest  son  t lie  Archduke  Joseph 
would,  no-  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  waive  their 
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rights  as  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  could  be;  and  thus  the  Austrian  claim 
to  the  disputed  heritage  would  pass  to  the 
younger  Archduke  Charles.  A  long  discussion 
followed.  At  length  Portland  plainly  avowed, 
always  merely  as  his  own  private  opinion, 
■what  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  man 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 
“  France  is  afraid,”  he  said,  “  of  everything 
which  can  increase  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 
All  Europe  is  afraid  of  everything  which  can 
increase  the  power  of  France.  Why  not  put 
an  end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once,  by 
agreeing  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bava¬ 
ria  on  the  throne  of  Spain?”  To  this  sug¬ 
gestion  no  decisive  answer  was  returned.  The 
conference  ended;  and  a  courier  started  for 
England  with  a  despatch  informing  William  of 
what  had  passed,  and  soliciting  further  in¬ 
structions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been, 
his  own  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  contents  of 
this  despatch  with  any  of  his  English  minis¬ 
ters.  The  only  person  whom  he  consulted  was 
Heinsius.  Portland  received  a  kind  letter 
warmly  approving  all  that  he  had  said  in  the 
conference,  and  directing  him  to  declare  that 
the  English  government  sincerely  wished  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  were  but  too  likely 
to  follow  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
would  therefore  be  prepared  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  any  definite  plan  which  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  suggest. 
“  I  will  own  to  you,”  W'illiam  wrote  to  his 
friend,  “  that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at 
war  during  the  short  time  which  I  still  have  to 
live,  that  I  will  omit  nothing  that  I  can  honestly 
and  with  a  safe  conscience  do  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  peace.” 

William’s  message  was  delivered  by  Portland 
to  Lewis  at  a  private  audience.  In  a  few  days 
Pomponne  and  Torcy  were  authorised  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  plan.  They  fully  admitted  that  all  neigh¬ 
bouring  states  were  entitled  to  demand  the 
strongest  security  against  the  union  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  crowns.  Such  security 
should  be  given.  The  Spanish  government 
might  be  requested  to  choose  between  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The 
youth  who  was  selected  would,  at  the  utmost, 
be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  na¬ 
tional  prejudices.  He  should  be  sent  to  Mad¬ 
rid  without  French  attendants,  should  be 
educated  by  Spaniards,  should  become  a 
Spaniard.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that 
such  a  prince  would  be  a  mere  viceroy  of 
France.  Apprehensions  had  been  sometimes 
hinted  that  a  Bourbon,  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  might  cede  his  dominions  in  the 
Netherlands  to  the  head  of  his  family.  It  was 
undoubtedly  important  to  England,  and  all  im¬ 
portant  to  Holland,  that  those  provinces  should 
not  become  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 
All  danger  might  be  averted  by  making  them 
over  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  now 
governing  them  as  representative  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  King.  The  Dauphin  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  renounce  them  for  himself  and  for 
all  his  descendants.  As  to  what  concerned 
trade,  England  and  Holland  had  only  to  say 
what  they  desired,  and  everything  in  rea¬ 


son  should  be  done  to  give  them  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

As  this  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  same 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  French 
ministers  in  the  former  conference,  Portland 
did  little  more  than  repeat  what  he  had  then 
said.  As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the 
Netherlands,  he  shrewdly  propounded  a  di¬ 
lemma  which  silenced  Pomponne  and  Torcy. 

If  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the 
Dauphin  and  his  posterity  were  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  succession;  and,  if  renunciations 
were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle  to  offer  England 
and  Holland  a  renunciation  as  a  guarantee 
against  a  great  danger. 

The  French  Ministers  withdrew  to  make 
their  report  to  their  master,  and  soon  returned 
to  say  that  their  proposals  had  been  merely 
first  thoughts,  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
King  William  to  suggest  something,  and  that 
whatever  he  might  suggest  should  receive  the 
fullest*  and  fairest  consideration. 

And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was 
shifted  from  Versailles  to  Kensington.  The 
Count  of  Tallard  had  just  set  out  for  England 
as  Ambassador.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  :  he 
was  a  brave  soldier;  and  he  was  as  yet  reputed 
a  skilful  general.  In  all  the  arts  and  graces 
which  were  prized  as  qualifications  for  diploma¬ 
tic  missions  of  the  highest  class,  he  had,  among 
the  brilliant  aristocracy  to  which  he  belonged, 
no  superior  and  only  one  equal,  the  Marquess  of 
Harcourt,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Tallard  carried  him  instructions  carefully 
framed  in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  was 
reminded  that  his  situation  would  be  widely 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessors  who 
had  resided  in  England  before  the  Revolution. 
Even  his  predecessors,  however,  had  considered 
it  as  their  duty  to  study  the  temper,  not  only  of 
the  Court,  but  of  the  nation.  It  would  now 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  public  mind.  A  man  of 
note  was  not  to  be  slighted  merely  because  he 
was  out  of  place.  Such  a  man,  with  a  great 
name  in  the  country  and  a  strong  following 
in  Parliament,  might  exercise  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  politics  of  England,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  Europe,  as  any  minister.  The 
Ambassador  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with 
those  who  Were  in.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  was  one  exception  which  he  must  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind.  With  nonjurors  and 
persons  suspected  of  plotting  against  the  exist¬ 
ing  government  he  must,  not  appear  to  have 
any  connection.  They  must  not  be  admitted 
into  his  house.  The  English  people  evidently 
wished  to  be  at  rest,  and  had  given  the  best 
proof  of  their  pacific  disposition  by  insisting 
on  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  sure  way 
to  stir  up  jealousies  and  animosities  which 
were  just  sinking  to  sleep  would  be  to  make 
the  French  embassy  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  It  would  be  wise  in  Tallard 
to  say  and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  on  all 
fit  occasions,  and  particularly  in  societies 
where  members  of  Parliament  might  be  pre¬ 
sent,  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  never 
J  been  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  England. 

His  Majesty  had  indeed  hoped  that  it  might  be 
i  in  his  power  to  restore  his  cousin,  but  not 
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without  the  assent  of  the  nation.  In  the  ori¬ 
ginal  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a  curious 
paragraph,  which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was 
determined  to  omit.  The  Ambassador  was 
directed  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  cau¬ 
tioning  the  English  against  a  standing  army, 
as  the  only  thing  which  could  really  be  fatal 
to  their  laws  and  liberties.  This  passage  was 
suppressed,  no  doubt,  because  it  occurred  to 
Pomponne  and  Torcy  that,  with  whatever  ap¬ 
probation  the  English  might  listen  to  such 
language  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of 
their  own  race,  they  might  be  very  differently 
affected  by  hearing  it  from  a  French  diplo¬ 
matist,  and  might  think  that  there  could  not 
be  a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  that  Lewis 
and  his  emissaries  earnestly  wished  them  to 
disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible, 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Everything,  he  was  told,  was  now  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  that,  assembly:  accounts  of 
the  public  income,  of  the  public  expenditure, 
of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  were  regularly  laid 
on  the  table ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
persons  who  would  supply  the  French  legation 
with  copious  information  on  all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
to  be  mentioned  to  William  at  a  private  audi¬ 
ence.  Tallard  was  fully  informed  of  all  that 
had  passed  in  the  conferences  which  the 
French  ministers  had  held  with  Portland ;  and 
was  furnished  with  all  the  arguments  that  the 
ingenuity  of  publicists  could  devise  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent 
an  appearance  in  England  as  the  English  em¬ 
bassy  had  made  in  France.  The  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Saint  J ames’s  Square,  was  taken  for  Tallard. 
On  the  day  of  the  public  entry,  all  the  streets 
from  Tower  Hill  to  Pall  Mall  were  crowded 
with  gazers  who  admired  the  painting  and 
gilding  of  his  Excellency’s  carriages,  the  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  of  his  horses,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  running  footmen,  dressed  in  gorge¬ 
ous  liveries  of  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  was  graciously  received  at  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  was  invited  to  accompany  William  to 
Newmarket,  where  the  largest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  Spring  Meeting  ever  known  was  about  to 
assemble.  The  attraction  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  great :  for  the  risks  of  the  journey 
were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  over 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England, 
turned  crowds  of  old  soldiers  into  marauders.* 
Several  aristocratical  equipages  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  even  in  Hyde  Park.  Every  newspaper 
contained  stories  of  travellers  stripped,  bound 
and  flung  into  ditches.  One  day  the  Bristol 
mail  was  robbed ;  another  day  the  Dover  coach ; 
then  the  Norwich  waggon.  On  Hounslow  Heath 
a  company  of  horsemen,  with  masks  on  their 


*  Georgo  Psnlmanazar’s  account  of  the  state  of  the  sooth 
of  France  at  this  time  is  curious.  On  the  high  road  near 
Lyons  he  frequently  passed  corpses  fastened  to  posts. 
‘‘These,”  he  says,  “were  the  bodies  of  highwaymen,  or 
rather  of  soldiers,  sailors,  mariners,  nnd  even  galley 
slaves,  disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Reswick,  who,  having 
neither  home  nor  occupation,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in 
troops,  plunder  towns  and  villages,  and,  when  taken,  were 
hanged  at  the  county  town  by  dozens,  or  even  scores  some¬ 
times,  after  which  their  bodies  were  thus  exposed  along 
the  highway  in  terrorem” 


faces,  waited  for  the  great  people  who  land  been 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  King  at  Windsor. 
Lord  Ossulst.on  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two 
horses.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  with  the 
help  of  his  servants,  beat  off  the  assailants. 
His  brother  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
less  strongly  guarded,  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  succeeded  in  stopping  thirty  or  forty 
coaches,  and  rode  off  with  a  great  booty  in 
guineas,  watches  and  jewellery.  Nowhere, 
however,  does  the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so 
great  as  on  the  Newmarket  road.  There  in¬ 
deed  robbery  was  organised  on  a  scale  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  kingdom  since  the  days  of 
Robin  Ilood  and  Little  John.  A  fraternity  of 
plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  squatted,  near  Waltham  Cross, 
under  the  shades  of  Epping  Forest,  and  built 
themselves  huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand. 
The  King  and  Tallard  were  doubtless  too 
well  attended  to  be  in  jeopardy.  But,  soon 
after  they  had  passed  the  dangerous  spot, 
there  was  a  fight  on  the  highway  attended 
with  loss  of  life.  A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  broke  up  the  Maroon  village  for  a  short 
time  :  but  the  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered 
again,  and  had  the  impudence  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  government  in  a  cartel  signed,  it  was 
said,  with  their  real  names.  The  civil  power 
was  unable  to  deal  with  this  frightful  evil.  It 
was  necessary  that,  during  some  time,  cavalry 
should  patrol  every  evening  on  the  roads  near 
the  boundary  between  Middlesex  and  Essex. 

The  state  of  those  roads,  however,  though 
contemporaries  described  it  as  dangerous  be¬ 
yond  all  example,  did  not  deter  men  of  rank 
and  fashion  from  making  the  joyous  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Newmarket.  Half  the  Dukes  in  the 
kingdom  were  there.  Most  of  the  chief  minis¬ 
ters  of  state  swelled  the  crowd;  nor  was  the 
opposition  unrepresented.  Montague  stole 
two  or  three  days  from  the  Treasury,  and  Or- 
ford  from  the  Admiralty.  Godolphin  was 
there,  looking  after  his  horses  and  his  bets, 
and  probably  went  away  a  richer  man  than  he 
came.  But  racing  was  only  one  of  the  many 
amusements  of  that  festive  season.  On  fine 
mornings  there  was  hunting.  For  those  who 
preferred  hawking  choice  falcons  had  been 
brought  from  Holland.  On  rainy  days  the 
cockpit  was  encircled  hy  stars  and  blue  rib¬ 
ands.  On  Sundays  William  went  to  church  in 
state,  and  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
neighbouringUniversity  of  Cambridge  preached 
before  him.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  informed  his  Court  that,  his  place  at 
table  was  next  to  the  royal  arm  chair,  and 
that  his  health  had  been  most  graciously 
drunk  by  the  King. 

All  this  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  New¬ 
market,  the  Spanish  question  was  the  subject 
of  constant  and  earnest  discussion.  To  trace 
all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation  would  bo 
tedious.  The  general  course  which  it  took 
may  easily  be  described.  The  object  of  Wil¬ 
liam  was  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba¬ 
varia  on  the  Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  the 
consent,  of  Lewis  to  such  an  arrangement 
seemed  all  but  impossible;  but  William  man¬ 
oeuvred  with  rare  skill.  Though  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  preferred  the  Electoral 
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Prince  to  any  other  candidate,  he  professed  j 
himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  far  as  he  honour¬ 
ably  or  safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the  French 
King.  There  were  conditions  on  which  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  might  perhaps  consent, 
though  not  without  reluctance,  that  a  son  of 
the  Dauphin  should  reign  at  Madrid,  and 
should  be  master  of  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World.  Those  conditions  were  that  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia  should  have  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
that  Lewis  should  give  up  some  fortified  towns 
in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces, 
and  that  some  important  places  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
should  be  made  over  to  the  English  and  Dutch 
for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Ha¬ 
vana  were  mentioned  as  what  might  satisfy 
England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly. 
Nobody,  he  said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive 
a  jealousy  the  Spaniards  watched  every  en¬ 
croachment  on  their  colonial  empire  would  be 
lieve  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up 
any  part-  of  that,  empire  either  to  England  or 
to  Holland.  The  demand  which  was  made 
upfln  himself  was  altogether  inadmissible.  A 
barrier  was  not  less  necessary  to  Prance  than 
to  Holland;  and  he  never  would  break  the 
iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses  which  was  the 
defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  even  in  order  to 
purchase  another  kingdom  for  his  grandson,. 
On  that  subject  he  begged  that  he  might  hear 
no  more.  The  proposition  was  one  which  he 
would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not 
listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained 
that  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  hard  as 
they  might  seem,  were  the  only  terms  on 
which  England  and  Holland  could  suffer  a 
Bourbon  to  reign  at  Madrid,  Lewis  began 
seriously  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
on  the  whole  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his 
family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear 
than  to  buy  it  dear.  He  therefore  now  offered 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Bavarian 
claim,  provided  a  portion  of  the  disputed  in¬ 
heritance  were  assigned  to  him  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  disinterestedness  and  moderation. 
William  was  perfectly  willing  and  even  eager 
to  treat  on  this  basis.  The  first  demands  of 
Lewis  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ex¬ 
orbitantly  high.  He  asked  for  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  which  would  have  made  him  little 
less  than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula,  and  for  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which 
would  have  made  him  more  dangerous  than 
ever  to  the  United  Provinces.  On  both  points 
he  encountered  a  steady  resistance.  The  im¬ 
pression  which,  throughout  these  transactions, 
the  firmness  and  good  faith  of  William  made 
on  Tallard  is  remarkable.  At  first  the  dex¬ 
terous  and  keen  witted  Frenchman  was  all 
suspicion.  He  imagined  that  there  was  an 
evasion  in  every  phrase,  a  hidden  snare  in 
every  offer.  But  after  a  time  he  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  far  too 
wise  to  be  false.  “The  King  of  England,”  he 
wrote,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
wrote  what  he  thought,  “acts  with  good  faith 
in  everything.  His  way  of  dealing  is  up¬ 


right  and  sincere.”*  “The  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  “  has 
hitherto  acted  with  great  sincerity ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that,  if  he  once  enters  into  a 
treaty,  he  will  steadily  adhere  to  it.”  But  in 
the  same  letter  the  Ambassador  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  hint  to  his  master  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  chicanery  which  might  be  useful  in 
other  negotiations  would  be  all  thrown  away 
here.  “I  must  venture  to  observe  to  Your 
Majesty  that  the  King  of  England  is  very 
sharpsighted,  that  his  judgment  is  sound, 
and  that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the  negotiation  out, 
he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling 
with  him.”f 

During  some  time  projects  and  counterpro¬ 
jects  continued  to  pass  and  repass  between 
Kensington  and  Versailles.  Something  was 
conceded  on  both  sides;  and  when  the  session 
of  Parliament  ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair 
hopes  of  a  settlement.  And  now  the  scene  of 
the  negotiation  was  again  changed.  Having 
been  shifted  from  France  to  England,  it  was 
shifted  from  England  to  Holland.  As  soon  as 
William  had  prorogued  the  Houses,  he  was 
impatient  to  be  again  in  his  native  land.  He 
felt,  all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  who  is  leaving 
harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrades  to 
pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home. 
That  stern  and  composed  face  which  had  been 
the  same  in  the  pursuit  at  the  Boyne  and  in 
the  rout  at  Landen,  and  of  which  the  keenest 
politicians  had  in  vain  tried  to  read  the  secrets, 
now  wore  an  expression  but  too  intelligible. 
The  English  were  not  a  little  provoked  by  see¬ 
ing  their  King  so  happy.  Hitherto  his  annual 
visits  to  the  Continent  had  been  not  only  par¬ 
doned  but  approved.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army.  If  he 
had  left  his  people,  it  had  been  in  order  to  put 
his  life  in  jeopardy  for  their  independence, 
their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  But  they  had 
hoped  that,  when  peace  had  been  restored, 
when  no  call  of  duty  required  him  to  cross  the 
sea,  he  would  generally,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  reside  in  his  fair  palaces  and 
parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  travel 
from  country  seat  to  country  seat,  and  from 
cathedral  town  to  cathedral  town,  making  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  every  shire  of  his  realm, 
and  giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  multitudes 
of  squires,  clergymen  and  aldermen  who  were 
not  likely  ever  to  see  him  unless  he  came 
among  them.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was 
sick  of  the  noble  residences  which  had  de¬ 
scended  to  him  from  ancient  princes;  that  he 
was  sick  even  of  those  mansions  which  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to 
build  and  embellish  according  to  his  own  taste; 
that  he  was  sick  of  Windsor,  of  Richmond, 
and  of  Hampton  ;  that  he  promised  himself  no 
enjoyment  from  a  progress  through  those 
flourishing  and  populous  counties  which  he 
had  never  seen,  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Che¬ 
shire,  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire.  While 
he  was  forced  to  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of 

*  “  II  est  de  bonne  foi  dans  tout  Ce  qu’il  fait.  Son  pro- 
cede  est  droit  et  sincere.”  Tallard  to  Louis,  July  3,  1698. 

f  “Le  Roi  d’Angleterre,  Sire,  vatr&s  sinc&rement  jusqu’A 
present:  et j'ose  dire  quo  s'il  entre  une  fois  en  trait6  avec 
Votre  M  ijest.e,  il  le  tiendra  de  bonne  foi.”- — “Si  je  Rose  dire 
k  V.  M.,  il  est  trds  penetrant,  et  a  l’esprit  juste.  II  s’nper- 
oevra  bientot  qu’on  barguigne  si  les  clioses  traiuent  trop 
de  long.”  J  uly  8. 
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us,  pining  for  his  home,  counting  the  hours  to 
the  prorogation.  As  soon  as  the  passing  of 
the  last  bill  of  supply  had  set  him  at  liberty, 
he  turned  his  back  ou  his  English  subjects: 
he  hastened  to  his  seat  in  Guelders,  where, 
during  some  months,  he  might  be  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  seeing  English  faces  and 
hearing  English  words  ;  and  he  would  with 
difficulty  tear  himself  away  from  his  favourite 
spot  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  again  ask  for  English  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured;  but,  in  spite 
of  their  murmurs,  he  set  off  in  high  spirits. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  Tallard  should 
speedily  follow  him,  and  that  the  discussion  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  at  Kensington 
should  be  resumed  at  Loo. 

Heinsius,  whose  cooperation  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  would  be  there.  Portland  too 
would  lend  his  assistance.  He  had  just  re¬ 
turned.  He  had  always  considered  his  mission 
as  an  extraordinary  mission,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  put  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  Western  powers  on  a  proper  footing 
after  a  long  series  of  years  during  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  sometimes  the  enemy,  but  never 
the  equal  friend,  of  France.  His  task  had  been 
well  performed :  and  he  now  came-  back,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
minister,  firm  yet  cautious  as  to  substance, 
dignified  yet  conciliating  in  manner.  His  last 
audience  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long;  and 
no  third  person  was  present.  Nothing  could 
be  more  gracious  than  the  language  and  de¬ 
meanour  of  Lewis.  He  condescended  to  trace 
a  route  for  the  embassy,  and  insisted  that 
Portland  should  make  a  circuit  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb  fortresses 
of  the  French  Netherlands.  At  every  one  of 
those  fortresses  the  governors  and  engineers 
had  orders  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  stranger.  Salutes  were  everywhere 
fired  to  welcome  him.  A  guard  of  honour  was 
everywhere  in  attendance  on  him.  He  stopped 
during  three  days  at  Chantilly,  and  Was  enter¬ 
tained  there  by  the  Prince  of  Condg  with  all 
that  taste  and  magnificence  for  which  Chantilly 
had  long  been  renowned.  There  were  boar 
hunts  in  the  morning  and  concerts  in  the 
evening.  Every  gentleman  of  the  legation  had 
a  gamekeeper  specially  assigned  to  him.  The 
guests,  who,  in  their  own  island  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  give  extravagant  vails  at  every 
country  house  which  they  visited,  learned, 
with  admiration,  that  His  Highness’s  servants 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  presents. 
At  his  luxurious  table,  by  a  refinement  of 
politeness,  choice  cider  from  the  orchards 
round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance 
in  company  with  the  Champagne  and  the  Bur- 
gundy. 

Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with 
all  tli e  kindness  ot  old  times.  But  that  kind¬ 
ness  availed  nothing.  For  Albemarle  was  still 
in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared  to  have 
been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  royal  favour.  Portland  was  angry, 
and  the  more  angry  because  he  could  not  but 
perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed  his  anger, 
and  that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it 
unreasonable;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to 
conceal  his  vexation.  But  he  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who 


fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him.  Ho 
neither  disguised  his  ill  humour,  nor  suffered  it 
to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers, 
and  faithful  and  strenuous  services.  His  first 
wish,  he  said,  was  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  life.  But  he  was  sensible  that,  having 
borne  a  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be  of 
use  at  Loo;  and,  with  devoted  loyalty,  though 
with  a  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  ho  pre¬ 
pared  to  attend  William  thither. 

Before  the  King  departed  he  delegated  his 
power  to  nine  Lords  Justices.  The  public  was 
well  pleased  to  find  that  Sunderland  was  not 
among  them.  Two  new  names  appeared  in 
the  list.  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no 
surprise.  But  that  of  Marlborough  awakened 
many  recollections  and  gave  occasion  to  many 
speculations.  He  had  once  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  royal  favour.  He  had  then  been 
dismissed,  disgraced,  imprisoned.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife, 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  palace,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  honours  which  had  often  been 
enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  to  the  throne. 
Ministers  who  were  supposed  to  have  great 
influence  in  the  closet  had  vainly  tried  to  over¬ 
come- the  dislike  with  which  their  master  re¬ 
garded  the  Churchills.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
been  some  time  reconciled  to  his  sister  in  law 
that  he  ceased  to  regard  her  two  favourite  ser¬ 
vants  as  his  enemies.  So  late  as  the  year  1 6 '. i 6 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  “If  I  had  been  a 
private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough  and 
1  must  have  measured  swords.”  All  these 
things  were  now,  it  seemed,  forgotten.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester’s  household  had  just  been 
arranged.  As  he  was  not  yet  nine  years  old, 
and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
debt,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought  tor 
the  present  a  sufficient  provision.  The  child's 
literary  education  was  directed  by  Burnet, 
with  the  title  of  Preceptor.  Marlborough  was 
appointed  Governor;  and  the  London  Gazette 
announced  his  appointment,  not  with  official 
dryness,  but  in  the  fervid  language  of  pane¬ 
gyric.  He  was  at  the  same  time  again  sworn 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  lie 
had  been  expelled  with  ignominy  ;  and  lie  was 
honoured  a  few  days  later  with  a  still  higher 
mark  of  the  King’s  confidence,  a  seat  at  the 
board. of  Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this 
Strange  reconciliation  a  sign  that  the  influence 
of  Portland  was  on  the  wane  and  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Albemarle  was  growing.  For  Marl¬ 
borough  had  been  many  years  at  feud  with 
Portland,  and  had  even — a  rare  event  indeed — 
been  so  much  irritated  as  to  speak  of  Portland 
in  coarse  and  ungentlemanlike  terms.  With 
Albemarle,  on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough 
had  studiously  ingratiated  himself  by  all  tho 
arts  which  a  mind  singularly  observant  and 
sagacious  could  learn  from  a  long  experience 
in  courts;  and  it  is  possible  that  Albemarle 
may  have  removed  some  difficulties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  that 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why 
so  wise  a  man  as  William  forced  himself,  after 
some  delay  caused  by  very  just  and  natural 
resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opinion  of 
Marlborough  s  character  was  piobably  uual- 
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tered.  But  lie  could  not  help  perceiving  that. 
Marlborough’s  situation  was  widely  different 
from  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before. 
That  very  ambition,  that  very  avarice,  which 
had,  in  former  times,  impelled  him  to  betray 
two  masters,  were  now  sufficient  securities  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  order  of  things  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If 
that  order  of  things  could  be  maintained  in¬ 
violate,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  a  few 
years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  subject  in 
Europe.  His  military  and  political  talents 
might  therefore  now  be  used  without  any  ap¬ 
prehension  that  they  would  be  turned  against 
the  government  which  used  them.  It  is  to  be 


remembered  too  that  he  derived  his  import¬ 
anceless  from  his  military  and  political  talents, 
great  as  they  were,  than  from  the  dominion 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife, 
he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  Princess. 
While  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Court  it 
was  certain  that  she  would  lend  no  counte¬ 
nance  to  any  cabal  which  might  attack  either 
the  title  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother  in 
law.  Confident  that  from  this  quarter,  a 
quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in 
the  whole  political  horizon,  nothing  but  sun¬ 
shine  and  calm  was  now  to  be  expected,  Wil¬ 
liam  set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expedition  to 
his  native  country. 
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THE  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that 
the  king  had  set  out  for  Holland  announced 
also  the  names  of  the  first  members  returned, 
in  obedience  to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  Realm.  The  history  of  those 
times  has  been  so  little  studied  that  few  per¬ 
sons  are  aware  how  remarkable  an  epoch  the 
general  election  of  1698  is  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  had  resulted  from  the  capricious 
and  headstrong  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  the  years  immediately  following 
the  Revolution  had  forced  William  to  resort 
to  a  political  machinery  which  had  been  un¬ 
known  to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  the 
nature  and  operation  were  but  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  by  himself  or  by  his  ablest 
advisers.  For  the  first  time  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  confided  to  a  small  body  of  states¬ 
men,  who,  on  all  grave  and  pressing  ques¬ 
tions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  direction  of  war  and  of  diplomacy  the 
King  reserved  to  himself ;  and  his  servants, 
conscious  that  they  were  less  versed  than  he 
in  military  affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs,  were 
content  to  leave  to  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  to  know  only  what  he  thought  lit 
to  communicate  about  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  to  his  own  ambassadors  and  about 
the  conferences  which  he  held  with  the  am- 
has  adors  of  other  princes.  But,  with  these 
important  exceptions,  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  what  then  began  to  be  called  the 
Ministry. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually 
formed  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  quite  pre¬ 
cisely  when  it  began  to  exist.  But,  ou  the 
whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  minis¬ 
tries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  the 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the 
general  election  of  1695.  That  election  had 
taken  place  at  a  time  when  peril  and  distress 
had  called  forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
nation.  The  hearts  of  men  were  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  France  for  independence,  for 
liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Every 
body  knew  that  such  a  struggle  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  large  establishments  and 
heavy  taxes.  The  government  therefore 
could  hardly  ask  for  more  than  the  country 
was  ready  to  give.  A  House  of  Commons  was 
chosen  in  which  the  Whig  party  had  a  de¬ 
cided  preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that 
party  had  recently  been  raised,  one  by  one, 
to  the  highest  executive  offices.  The  majo¬ 
rity,  therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order  undei  the  ministers,  and  during 
three  sessions  gave  them  on  almost  every 
occasion  a  cordial  support.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  country  was  rescued  from  its 
dangerous  position,  and,  when  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed 
prosperity  after  a  terrible  commercial  crisis, 
peace  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  and 
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liberty  united  with  order  after  civil  troubles 
which  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and 
in  which  sometimes  order  and  sometimes 
liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election 
of  1695.  The  ministers  had  llattered  them¬ 
selves  that  the  general  election  of  1698  would 
he  equally  favorable  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  re¬ 
vive.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  should  have 
indulged  such  a  hope.  Since  they  had  been 
called  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  everything 
had  been  changed,  changed  for  the  better, 
and  changed  chiefly  by  their  wise  and  reso¬ 
lute  policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
their  party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was 
peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  sentinels 
had  ceased  to  watch  by  the  beacons  of  Dor¬ 
setshire  and  Sussex.  The  merchantships 
went  forth  without  fear  from  the  Thames  and 
the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been  disbanded  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  remitted. 
The  value  of  all  public  and  private  securities 
had  risen.  Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk. 
Credit  had  never  been  so  solid.  All  over  the 
kingdom  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers, 
the  artisans  and  the  ploughmen,  relieved  be¬ 
yond  all  hope,  from  the  daily  and  hourly 
misery  of  the  clipped  silver,  were  blessing 
the  broad  faces  of  the  new  shillings  and  half 
crowns.  The  statesmen  whose  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  so  beneficent  might  be  par¬ 
doned  if  they  expected  the  gratitude  and 
confidence  which  they  had  fairly  earned.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had  served 
their  country  only  too  well  for  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  In  1695  adversity  and  danger  had 
made  men  amenable  to  that  control  to  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  free  nations  to  submit  them¬ 
selves,  the  control  of  superior  minds.  In 
1698  prosperity  and  security  had  made  men 
querulous,  fastidious,  and  unmanageable. 
The  government  was  assailed  with  equal  vio¬ 
lence  from  widely  different  quarters.  The 
opposition,  made  up  of  Tories,  many  of  whom 
earned  Toryism  to  the  length  of  Jacobitism, 
and  of  discontented  Whigs,  some  of  whom 
carried  Wliiggism  to  the  length  of  Republi¬ 
canism,  called  itself  the  Country  party,  a 
name  which  had  been  popular  before  the 
words  Whig  and  Tory  were  known  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  majority  of  the  late  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  a  majority  which  had  saved  the  state, 
was  nicknamed  the  Court  party.  The  Tory 
gentry  who  were  poweiful  in  all  the  counties, 
had  special  grievances.  The  whole  patronage 
of  the  government,  they  said,  was  in  Whig 
hands.  The  old  lauded  interest,  the  old 
Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the 
favours  of  the  Crown.  Every  public  office, 
every  bench  of  justice,  every  commission  of 
Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Roundheads.  The 
Tory  rectors  and  vicars  were  not  less  exaspe 
rated.  They  accused  the  men  in  power  of 
systematically  protecting  and  preferring  l’ies- 
byterians,  Latitudinarians,  Ariaus,  8ociuians 
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Deists,  Atheists.  An  orthodox  divine,  a  di¬ 
vine  who  held  high  the  dignity  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  and  the  mystical  virtue  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as 
theft,  and  venerated  the  Icon  as  much  as  the 
Gospel,  had  no  more  chance  of  a  bishopric  or 
a  deanery  than  a  Papist  recusant.  Such  com¬ 
plaints  as  these  were  not  likely  to  call  forth 
the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  malcontents.  But 
there  were  three  war  cries  in  which  all  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  from  Trencliard  to 
Seymour,  could  join  :  No  standing  army ;  No 
grants  of  Crown  property  ;  and  No  Dutchmen. 
Multitudes  of  honest  freeholders  and  freemen 
were  weak  enough  to  believe  that,  unless  the 
land  force,  which  had  already  been  reduced 
below  what  the  public  safety  required,  were 
altogether  disbanded,  the  nation  would  be 
enslaved,  and  that,  if  the  estates  which  the 
King  had  given  away  were  resumed,  all  direct 
taxes  might  be  abolished.  The  animosity  to  the 
Dutch  mingled  itself  both  with  the  animosity 
to  standing  armies  and  with  the  animosity  to 
Crown  grants.  For  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troops 
was  part  of  the  military  establishment  which 
was  still  kept  up  ;  and  it  was  to  Dutch  favour¬ 
ites  that  William  had  been  most  liberal  of  the 
royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously 
for  the  government.  The  first  great  contest 
was  in  Westminster.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Westminster  was  then  by  far  the  greatest 
city  in  the  island,  except  only  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  city  of  London,  and  contained  more  than 
three  times  as  large  a  population  as  Bristol  or 
Norwich,  which  came  next  in  size.  The  right 
of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  house¬ 
holders  paying  scot  and  lot  ;  and  the  house¬ 
holders  paying  scot  and  lot  were  many  thous¬ 
ands.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  their 
political  education  was  much  farther  advanced 
than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  kingdom.  A  burgess  in  a  country  town, 
or  a  forty  shilling  freeholder  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district,  then  knew  little  about  public 
affairs  except  what  he  could  learn  from  read¬ 
ing  the  Postman  at  the  alehouse,  and  from 
hearing,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  2.9th  of 
May,  or  the  5th  of  November,  a  sermon  in 
which  questions  of  state  were  discussed  with 
more  zeal  than  sense.  But  the  citizen  of 
Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace,  of  the  public  offices,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  courts  of  law. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  faces  and  voices  of 
ministers,  senators,  and  judges.  In  anxious 
times  he  walked  in  the  great  Hall  to  pick  up 
news.  When  there  was  an  important  trial, 
he  looked  into  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and 
heard  Cowper  and  Harcourt  contending,  and 
Holt  moderating  between  them.  When  there 
was  an  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  could  at  least  squeeze  himself 
into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Requests,  and 
hear  who  had  spoken,  and  how  and  what 
were  the  numbers  on  the  division.  He  lived 
in  a  region  of  coffeehouses,  of  booksellers’ 
shops,  of  clubs,  of  pamphlets,  of  newspapers, 
of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the 
most  exciting  questions  of  the  day  perpetu¬ 
ally  called  forth  applause  and  hisses,  of  pul¬ 
pits  where  the  doctrines  of  the  High-Church¬ 
man,  of  the  Low-Churchman,  of  the  Nonjuror, 


of  the  Nonconformist,  were  explained  and 
defended  every  Sunday  by  the  most  eloquent 
and  learned  divines  of  every  persuasion.  At 
that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  electors 
were,  as  a  class,  decidedly  superior  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  knowledge  to  the  provincial  elec¬ 
tors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the 
ministerial  candidates  for  Westminster.  They 
were  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Colt,  a  dull, 
surly,  stubborn  professor  of  patriotism,  who 
tired  everybody  to  death  with  his  endless 
railing  at  standing  armies  and  placemen.  The 
electors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  an  open 
space  just  out  of  the  streets.  The  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
appeared  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse¬ 
men.  Colt’s  followers  were  almost  all  on 
foot.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  keepers  of 
pothouses,  and  had  enlisted  a  strong  body  of 
porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  parties  after 
exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came  to 
blows.  The  adherents  of  the  ministers  were 
victorious,  put  the  adverse  mob  to  the  rout, 
and  cudgeled  Colt  himself  into  a  muddy  ditch. 
The  poll  was  taken  in  Westminster  Hall. 
From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  re¬ 
sult.  But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  contest 
by  bringing  up  a  voter  an  hour.  When  it 
became  clear  that  this  artifice  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  delay,  the  return¬ 
ing  officer  took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  closing  the  books,  and  of  declaring  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Vernon  duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortunate. 
Three  ministerial  Aldermen  were  returned. 
But  the  fourth  member,  Sir  John  Fleet,  was 
not  only  a  Tory,  but  was  Governor  of  the  old 
East  India  Company,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had 
opposed  the  financial  and  commercial  policy 
of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  While  Mon¬ 
tague  suffered  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  his  empire  over  the  city  was  less  abso¬ 
lute  than  he  had  imagined,  Wharton,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
in  the  art  of  electioneering,  underwent  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  defeats  in  boroughs  and  counties 
for  which  he  had  expected  to  name  tlit.  mem¬ 
bers.  He  failed  at  Brackley,  at  Malmesbury 
and  at  Cockermouth.  He  was  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  possession  even  of  his  own  strong  holds, 
Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  was  beaten  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  freeholders  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  who  had  been  true  to  him  during  many 
years,  and  who,  in  1385,  when  the  Whig 
party  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression, 
had,  in  spite  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  not  only 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  "the  poll,  but  put 
their  second  votes  at  his  disposal,  now  re¬ 
jected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  return  the  other,  his  own 
brother,  by  a  very  small  majority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been 
in  that  age  observed  by  the  nation  with  pecu¬ 
liar  interest.  For  Exeter  was  not  only  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the 
Kingdom,  but  was  also  the  capital  of  the  West 
of  England,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the 
gentry  of  several  counties.  The  franchise 
was  popular.  Party  spirit  ran  high  ;  and  the 
contests  were  among  the  fiercest  and  the 
longest  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  our 
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history.  Seymour  had  represented  Exeter  in 
the  Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the  two  first 
Parliaments  of  William.  In  1095,  after  a 
struggle  of  several  weeks  which  had  attracted 
much  attention  not  only  here  but  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  he  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig 
candidates,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a 
small  borough.  But  times  had  changed,  lie 
was  now  returned  in  his  absence  by  a  large 
majority;  and  with  him  was  joined  another 
Tory  less  able,  and,  if  possible,  more  unprin¬ 
cipled  th  in  himself,  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower. 
Shower  had  I  eon  notorious  as  one  of  the 
hangmen  of  James.  When  that  cruel  king 
was  bent  on  punishing  with  death  soldiers 
who  deserted  from  the  army  which  he  had 


to  avoid  crowds  and  luxurious  banquets,  re¬ 
tired  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair 
his  exhausted  frame  with  the  water  of  the 
springs  and  the  air  of  the  heath.  Just  at 
this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest  import¬ 
ance  arrived  from  (Judders  at  Whitehall. 

The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish 
succession  had  at  length  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Tallard  had  joined  William  at 
boo,  and  had  there  met  Heinsius  and  Portland. 
Afte  r  much  discussion,  the  price  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  the  House  of  Bourbon  would 
consent  to  waive  all  claim  to  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  and  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively 
ettled.  The  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  pro¬ 


kept  up  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  he  \  vince  of  Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  some 


found  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from 
Holt,  who  was  the  Recorder  of  London.  Holt 
was  accordingly  removed.  Shower  was  made 
Recorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
promotion  by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who,  as 
every  barrister  in  the  Inns  of  Court  knew, 
were  guilty  of  no  offence  at  all.  He  richly 
deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  Act 
of  Grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
which  he  had  so  foully  perverted.  The  re¬ 
turn  which  he  made  for  the  clemency  which 
spared  him  was  most  cliai  acteristic.  He 


small  Italian  islands  which  were  part  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was  allotted 
to  the  Archduke  Charles.  As  the  electoral 
Prince  was  still  a  child,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
father,  who  was  then  governing  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  as  Viceroy,  should  be  Regent  of 
Spain  during  the  minority.  Such  was  the  first 
Partition  Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  du¬ 
ring  five  generations  confidently  and  noisily- 
condemned,  and  for  which  scarcely  any  writer 
has  ventured  to  offer  even  a  timid  apology, 
but  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible 


missed  no  opportunity  ot  thwarting  and  dam-  j  to  defend  by  grave  and  temperate  argument. 


aging  the  Government  which  had  saved  him 
from  the  gallows.  Having  shod  innocent 
blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to 
keep  up  thirty  thousand  troops  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  he  now  pretended  to 
think  it  monstrous  that  William  should  keep 
up  ten  thousand  with  the  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  a  great  constituent  body  should 
be  so  forgetful  of  the  past  and  so  much  out 
of  humour  with  thep  resent  as  to  take  this  base 
and  hardhearted  pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was 
an  omen  which  might  well  justify  the  most 
gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  new  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
tained  an  unusual  number  of  men,  about 
whom  little  was  known,  and  on  whose  sup¬ 
port  neither  the  government  nor  the  opposi¬ 
tion  could  with  any  confidence  reckon.  The 
ranks  of  the  staunch  ministerial  Whigs  were 
certainly  much  thinned  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  Tory  ranks  were  much  fuller  than 
before.  That  section  of  the  representative  body 
which  was  Whiggish  without  being  ministe¬ 
rial  had  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength, 
and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during  some  time, 
the  fate  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  was 
plain  that  the  next  session  would  be  a  trying 
one.  Yet  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Crown  might,  by  prudent  man¬ 
agement,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  ma¬ 
jority.  Toward  the  close  of  August  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  Junto,  disappointed  and  anxious, 
but  not  hopeless,  dispersed  in  order  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigour  for  the  next 
Parliamentary  campaign.  There  were  races  at 
that  season  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchen- 
den,  Wharton’s  seat  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and 
a  large  party  assembled  there.  Orford,  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Shrewsbury  repaired  to  the  muster. 


It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Par¬ 
tition  Treaty  were  made  public,  and  has  since 
been  many  times  repeated,  that  the  English 
and  Dutch  Gov  rnments,  in  making  this  cove¬ 
nant  with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
plighted  faith.  They  had,  it  was  affirmed,  by 
a  secret  article  of  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  con¬ 
cluded  in  1689,  bound  themselves  to  support 
the  pretensions' of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish 
throne ;  and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of' 
that  article,  agreed  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  truth  is,  that  the  secret  article 
will  not,  whether  construed  according  to  the 
letter  or  according  to  the  spirit,  bear  the  sense 
which  has  generally  been  put  upon  it.  The 
stipulations  of  that  article  were  introduced  by 
a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
Dauphin  was  preparing  to  assort  by  arms  his 
claim  to  the  great  heritage  which  his  mother 
had  renounced,  and  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  For  these  reasons,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  States  General,  considering  the 
evil  consequences  which  must  follow  if  he 
should  succeed  in  attaining  either  of  his  ob¬ 
jects,  promised  to  support  with  all  their  power 
his  Civ  s  are  an  majesty  against  the  French  and 
their  adherents.  Surely  we  can  not  reasonably 
interpret  this  engagement  to  mean  that,  when 
the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  had 
ceased  to  exist,  when  the  eldest  Archduke  was 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the  Dauphin 
had,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  withdrawn  bis  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Crown,  Englandand  the  United 
Provinces  would  be  bound  to  go  to  war  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  not  against  the  French,  but  against  his 
own  grandson,  against  the  only  prince  who 
could  reign  at  Madrid  without  exciting  fear 


But  Somers,  whose  chronic  maladies,  aggra-  :  and  jealousy  throughout  all  Christendom, 
vated  by  sedulous  application  to  judicial  and  '  While  some  persons  accused  William  of 
political  business,  made  it  necessary  for  him  breaking  faith  with  the  House  of  Austria,  others 
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accused  him  of  interfering  unjustly  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain.  In  the  most  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in 
our  language,  Arbuthnot’s  History  of  John 
Bull,  England  and  Holland  are  typified  by  a 
elothier  and  a  linen-draper,  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  bedridden 
old  gentleman  in  their  neighborhood.  They 
meet  at  the  corner  of  his  park  with  paper  and 
pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain,  and  a  semicircle, 
measure  his  fields,  calculate  the  value  of  his 
mines,  and  then  proceed  to  his  house  in  order 
to  take  an  inventory  of  his  plate  and  furniture. 
But  this  pleasantry,  excellent  as  pleasantry, 
hardly  deserves  serious  refutation.  No  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  right  to  give  any  opinion  at  all 
about  politics  can  think  that  the  question, 
•whether  two  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the 
world  should  be  virtually  united  so  as  to  form 

•  one  irresistible  mass,  was  a  question  with 
which  other  states  had  nothing  to  do,  a  ques- 
■  tion  about  which  other  states  could  not  take 
.  counsel  together  without  being  guilty  of  im- 
jpertinence  as  gross  as  that  of  a  busybody  in 
i  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  allowed 
'to  dictate  the  wills  of  other  people.  If  the 
'whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  pass  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
Hu  a  few  years  England  would  cease  to  be  great 
.  and  free,  and  that  Holland  would  be  a  mere 
province  of  France.  Such  a  danger  England 
and  Holland  might  lawfully  have  averted  by 
'war ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a 

•  danger  which  may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war 
can  not  lawfully  be  averted  by  peaceable 
means.  If  nations  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
a  question  that  they  would  be  justified  in  re¬ 
sorting  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
they  must  surely  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
it  to  be  justified  in  resorting  to  amicable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
have  warmly  praised  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments  for  waging  a  long  and  bloody  war 
in  order  to  prevent  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
succession  from  being  settled  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
judicial  to  them,  have  severely  blamed  those 
governments  for  trying  to  attain  the  same  end 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  a  crown  to  the  taxation  of 
any  country  in  Christendom,  and  without  a 
moment’s  interruption  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that 
three  states  should  have  combined  to  divide  a 
fourth  state  without  its  own  consent ;  and,  in 
recent  times,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  was  meditated  in  1698  has 
been  compared  to  the  greatest  political  crime 
which  stains  the  history  of  modern  Europe, 
the  partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold 
such  la  guage  cannot  have  well  considered* 
the  nature  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  mon  <rchy  was  not 
a  body  pervaded  by  one  principle  of  vitality 
and  sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  dis¬ 
tinct  bodies,  none  of  which  had  any  strong 
sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which 
had  a  positive  antipathy  for  each  other.  The 
partition  planned  at  Loo  was  therefore  the 
very  opposite  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  the  partition  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by 


hacking  a  living  man  limb  from  limb.  The 
partition  planned  at  Loo  was  the  partition  of 
an  ill-governed  empire  which  was  not  a  nation. 

It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by  setting 
loose  a  drove  of  slaves  who  have  been  fastened 
together  with  collars  and  handcuffs,  and  whose 
union  has  produced  only  pain,  inconvenience, 
and  mutual  disgust.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would 
have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  or  that  the  Lombards  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Archduke.  How 
little  the  Guipuscoans  would  have  disliked 
separation  from  Spain  and  annexation  to 
France  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that,  a  few 
years  later,  the  States  of  Guipuscoa  actually 
offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  France 
on  condition  that  their  peculiar  franchises 
should  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly 
have  inflicted,  a  wound  on  the  Castilian  pride. 
But  surely  the  pride  which  a  nation  takes  in 
exercising  over  other  nations  a  blighting  and 
withering  dominion,  a  dominion  without  pru¬ 
dence  or  energy,  without  justice  or  mercy,  is 
not  a  feeling  entitled  to  much  respect.  And 
even  a  Castilian  who  was  not  greatly  deficient 
in  sagacity  must  have  seen  that  an  inheritance 
claimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  in 
Europe  could  hardly  pass  entire  to  one  claim¬ 
ant  ;  that  a  partition  was  therefore  all  but  in¬ 
inevitable  ;  and  that  the  question  was  in  truth 
merely  between  a  partition  effected  by  friendly 
compromise  and  a  partition  effected  by  means 
of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  at 
all  for  pronouncing  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  at 
Loo  unjust  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or  to  any 
part  of  that  monarchy,  Whethertliose  terms 
were  or  were  not  too  favorable  to  France  is  quite 
another  question.  It  has  often  been  maintained 
that  she  would  have  gained  more  by  perma¬ 
nently  annexing  to  herself  Guipuscoa,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  reign  at  the  Escurial. 
On  this  point,  however,  if  on  any  point,  re¬ 
spect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  William.  That 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  France  was  with  him  a  passion,  a 
ruling  passion,  almost  an  infirmity.  Before 
we  blame  him,  therefore,  for  making  large 
concessions  to  the  power  which  it  was  the  chief 
business  of  his  life  to  keep  within  bounds,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  those  con¬ 
cessions  may  not,  on  close  examination,  be 
found  to  be  rather  apparent  than  real,  The 
truth  is  that  they  were  so,  and  were  well  known 
to  be  so  both  by  William  and  by  Louis. 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble 
kingdom,  fertile,  populous,  blessed  with  a  de¬ 
licious  climate,  and  excellently  situated  for 
trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a 
most  formidable  addition  to  the  French  mon¬ 
archy.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  could  be  so  weak  as  to  lay  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  that  house.  A 
king  of  France  would,  by  acquiring  territories 
in  the  South  of  Italy,  have  really  bound  him- 
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self  oyer  to  keep  the  peaee  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he 
was  at  war  with  his  neighbours,  those  territo¬ 
ries  were  certain  to  be  worse  than  useless  to 
him.  They  were  hostages  at  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies.  It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them.  It 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  defend  them.  A 
French  army  sent  to  them  by  land  would  have 
to  force  its  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
through  Piedmont,  through  Tuscany,  and 
through  the  Pontifical  States,  in  opposition 
probably  to  great  German  armies.  A  French 
fleet  would  run  great  risk  of  being  intercepted 
and  destroyed  by  the  squadrons  of  England 
and  Holland.  Of  all  this  Louis  was  perfectly 
aware.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a 
source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  He 
accepted  it  at  last  with  murmurs:  beseems 
to  have  intended  to  make  t  over  to  one  of  his 
younger  grandsons  ;  and  he  would  beyond  all 
doubt  have  gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  same  area  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.*  But  in  the  Netherlands  England  and 
Holland  were  determined  to  allow  him  nothing. 
What  he  really  obtained  in  Italy  was  little 
more  than  a  splendid  provision  for  a  cadet  of 
his  house.  Guipuscoawas  then,  in  truth,  the 
price  in  consideration  of  which  France  con¬ 
sented  that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria 
should  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Gui- 
puscoa,  though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valu¬ 
able  province,  and  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  highly  important.  But  Guipuscoa  was 
not  in  the  Netherlands.  Guipuscoa  would  not 
make  Louis  a  more  formidable  neighbour  to 
England  or  to  the  United  Provinces.  And,  if 
the  Treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  the  vast 
Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled  for  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  races  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsburg,  was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not 
probable,  that  France  might  lay  her  iron  grasp, 
not  on  Guipuscoa  alone,  but  on  Luxemburg 
and  Namur,  on  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  on  Flanders  East  and  West  ?  Was  it 
certain  that  the  united  force  of  all  her  neigh¬ 
bours  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  her  to  re¬ 
linquish  her  prey  ?  Was  it  not  certain  that 
the  contest  would  be  long  and  terrible  ?  And 
would  not  the  English  and  Dutch  think  them¬ 
selves  most  fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody  and 
costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  could  be 
compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same,  word  for 
word,  with  that  which  he  was  ready  uncom¬ 
pelled  to  sign  now  ? 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  had  not  yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
momentous  negotiation,  asked  the  advice  or 
employed  the  agency  of  any  English  minister. 
But  the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded 
without  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  Se¬ 
cretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Great  Seal.  Port- 

'*  1  will  quote  from  tlie  despatches  of  Louis  to  Taliard  j 
three  or  four  passages  which  show  that  t tie  value  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  quite  justly  appreciated  , 
at  Versailles.  “  A  l'6gard  du  royaume  de  Naples  et  de 
.sicile  le  roi  d’Angleterre  ohjeciera  que  les  plu-es  de  ces 
6tats  e>  tro  mes  mains  ute  rcndront  m-  itre  du  commerce 
de  la  Me  literanoe.  Vou7,  pourrez  m  re  cits  laisser  entendre, 
comma  de  vous  tueme,  qu’il  serait  si  difficile  de  conserver 
ces  royanmes  unis  it  ma  cootonne,  que  les  depensesne- 
cessain  s  pour  y  envoyer  des  secours  seruient  si  glands, 
et  qu'aulre tiiis  il  a  taut  crate  &  la  France  pour  les  main- 
tenir  dans  son  olfiissance,  que  vraisemblement  j’6tatdirois 
nn  roi  pour  les  gouverner,  et  que  peut Atre  ee  serait  le 
partage  d'utt  de  mis  petits  fils  qui  voudroit  regner  inde- 
pondammcut.” — April  j7t.  1698.  “  Les  royuumes  do  Na- 1 


land  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The 
king  himself  wrote  to  the  chancellor.  Somers 
j  "ras  authori  zed  to  consult  any  of  his  colleagues 
whom  he  might  think  lit  to  bo  intrusted  with 
so  high  a  secret ;  and  he  was  requested  to 
give  his  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  that  opinion  should  he  favourable, 
not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  King  of  Spain 
might  die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly 
live  till  the  winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent 
to  Loo,  sealed,  hut  with  blanks  left  for  the 
names  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict  secrecy 
must  be  observed  ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  tlie  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up 
the  necessary  documents  should  not  entertain 
any  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  they,  were  performing. 

The  despatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a 
distance  from  all  his  political  friends,  and 
almost  incapacitated  by  infirmities  and  by 
remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business, 
liis  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  and 
vigils  of  many  months,  his  head  aching  and 
giddy  with  the  first  draughts  from  the  chaly¬ 
beate  spring.  He  roused  himself,  however, 
and  promptly  communicated  by  writing  with 
Shrewsbury  and  Orford.  Montague  and  Ver¬ 
non  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  con¬ 
ferred  fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  was  communicated 
to  tlie  King  in  a  letter  which  was  not  many 
months  later  placed  on  the  records  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  These  statesmen  entirely  agreed  vv  th 
William  in  wishing  to  see  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  speedily  and  peaceably 
settled.  They  apprehended  that,  if  Charles 
should  die  leaving  that  question  unsettled, 
the  immense  power  of  the  French  King  and 
the  geographical  situation  of  liis  dominions 
would  enable  him  to  take  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  tlie  most  important  parts  of  the  great 
inheritance.  Whether  he  was  likely  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  so  bold  a  course,  and  whether,  if  he 
did  venture  on  it,  any  Continental  government 
would  have  the  means  and  the  spirit  to  with¬ 
stand  him,  were  questions  as  to  which  the 
English  ministers,  with  unfeigned  deference, 
submitted  their  opinion  to  thatof  their  master, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  tempers 
of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  was  unrivalled. 
But  there  was  one  important  point  which 
must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and 
about  which  his  servants  might  perhaps  be 
better  informed  than  himself,  the  temper  of 
their  own  country.  It  was,  tlie  chancellor 
wrote,  their  duty  to  tell  II i s  Majesty  that  tlie 
recent  elections  had  indicated  the  public  feel¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  which  had  not  been  expected, 
but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  spirit 
which  had  borne  the  nation  up  through  nine 
years  of  exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed  to  be 

plt*s  t*t  de  Sit  ile  no  t  euv<*ntSH  regarder  coniine  un  pnrtnge 
dont  moil  file  puisne  se  con  ten  ter  poor  lui  ten4r  lieu  de 
tous  ses  droits.  Les  exemples  du  pass6  n’ont  que  t*op  ap- 
piiscomliion  ces  6tuts  cou‘ent  it  In  Fmt  ce,  le  icud’utili  e 
dont  i Is  sont  |  our  e’le,  et  la  difficult  de  les  conserver.” — 
May  16.  1698.  Je  consid&re  la  cession  de  ces  royaumes 
comnie  line  source  con  imiello  tie  < ! 6p*  uses  et  d’embana*. 

II  n’on  u  quo  trop  con  6  j\  1m  France  pour  les  conseiver; 
et  l’exf  6  ience  n  fair  voir  In  necessity  indispensable  d'v 
entretenir  t<  ujours  des  ironies,  et  d’v  envoyer  incessant* 
moot  des  vaisseaux.  et  coml-ien  toutes  ces  pei ties  out  u  o 
inutiles.” — May  29. 1698.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other 
passages  of  the  same  kind.  Hut  these  uro  sufficient  to 
vindicate  what  1  have  said  in  the  text. 
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dead.  The  people  were  sick  of  taxes  :  they 
hated  the  thought  of  war.  As  it  would,  in 
such  circumstances,  he  no  easy  matter  to  form 
a  coalition  capable  of  resisting  the  pretensions 
of  France,  it  was  most  desirable  that  she 
should  be  induced  to  withdraw  those  preten¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
would  withdraw  them  without  securing  for 
herself  a  large  compensation.  The  principle 
of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the  English 
Ministers  cordially  approved.  But  whether  the 
articles  of  that  treaty  were  or  were  not  too  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  whether 
the  House  of  Bourbon  was  likely  faithfully  to 
observe  them,  were  questions  about  which 
Somers  delicately  hinted  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  felt  some  misgivings.  They  had  their 
fears  tli  t  Louis  might  be  playing  false.  They 
had  their  fears  also  that,  possessed  of  Sicily, 
he  would  be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  ;  and  that,  possessed  of  Gtuipuscoa,  he 
would  be  able  at  any  moment  to  push  an 
army  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  they  had 
been  reassured  by  the  thought  that  their 
Sovereign  thoroughly  understood  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  politics,  that  he  had  fully  considered 
all  these  things,  that  he  had  neglected  no 
precaution,  and  that  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made  to  France  were  the  smallest  which 
could  have  averted  the  calamities  impending 
over  Christendom.  It  was  added  that  the 
service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered  to 
the  House  of  Bavari  i  gave  him  a  right  to  ask 
for  some  return.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prince  who 
was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation 
of  the  rigorous  system  which  excluded  the 
English  trade  from  the  Spanish  colonies  ? 
Such  a  relaxation  would  greatly  endear  His 
Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent 
off  the  powers  which  the  King  wanted.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  Vernon  with  his  own  hand, 
and  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  subordi¬ 
nate  officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Blanks 
were  left,  as  the  King  had  directed,  for  the 
names  of  two  Commissioners.  But  Somers 
gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fill 
those  blanks  with  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  English  by  naturalisation,  if  not  by  birth, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wanted  from 
England.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Batavian 
polity  threw  some  difficulties  in  his  way  :  but 
every  difficulty  yielded  to  his  authority  and 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  Heinsius. 
And,  in  truth,  the  treaty  could  not  but  be 
favourably  regarded  by  the  States-General ;  for 
it  had  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial 
object  of  preventing  France  from  obtaining 
any  accession  of  territory  or  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Dutchmen,  who 
remembered  the  terrible  year  when  the  camp 
of  Louis  had  been  pitched  between  Utrecht 
and  Amsterdam,  were  delighted  to  find  that 
he  was  not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  single 
fortress  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  buy  him  off'  with  whole  provinces 
under  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apennines.  The 
sanction  both  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments  was  given  with  ease  and  expedi-  ! 
tion ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 


Septembor,  1G98,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As 
to  the  blanks  in  the  English  powers,  William 
had  attended  to  his  Chancellor’s  suggestion, 
and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  born 
Englishman,  and  of  Portland,  a  naturalised 
Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and 
seven  other  Commissioners  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Tallard  alone  signed 
for  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  extrava¬ 
gantly  elated  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  happy 
issue  of  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  great  a  part,  and  in  his  next  d  spatch  to 
Louis  boasted  of  the  new  treaty  as  destined  to 
be  the  most  famous  that  had  been  made 
during  many  centuries. 

William,  too,  was  well  pleased  ;  and  he  had 
reason  to  be  so.  Had  the  King  of  8 pain  died, 
as  all  men  expected,  bdfore  the  end  of  that 
year,,  it  is  highly  probable  that  France  would 
have  kept  faith  with  England  and  the  United 
Provinces ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if 
France  had  kept  faith,  the  treaty  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect  without  any  serious 
opposition  in  any  quarter.  The  Emperor  might 
have  complained  and  threatened  ;  but  he  must 
have  submitted ;  for  what  could  he  do?  He 
had  no  fleet  ;  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
for  him  even  to  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
Castile,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies,  in 
opposition  to  the  united  navies  of  the  three 
greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  only  part  of  the  Spanish  empire 
which  he  could  hope  to  seize  and  hold  by 
force  against  the  will  of  the  confederates  of 
Loo  was  the  Milanese  ;  and  the  Milanese  the 
confederates  of  Loo  had  agreed  to  assign  to 
his  family.  He  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
mad  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
when  the  only  thing  which  he  had  any  chance 
of  gaining  by  war  was  offered  him  without 
war.  The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have 
resented  the  dismemberment  of  the  unwieldy 
body  of  which  they  formed  the  head.  But 
they  would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose  the  Indies 
than  to  preserve  the  Guipuscoa.  As  to  Italy, 
they  could  no  more  make  war  there  than  in 
the  moon.  Thirs  the  crisis  which  had  seemed 
likely  to  produce  a  European  war  of  ten  years 
would  have  produced  nothing  worse  than  a 
few  angry  notes  and  plaintiff  manifestoes. 

Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their 
compact  to  remain  a  secret  while  their  brother 
Charles  lived,  and  it  probably  would  have 
remained  secret  had  it  been  confided  only  to 
the  English  and  French  Ministers.  But  the 
institutions  of  the  United  Provinces  were  not 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  It 
had  been  necessary  to  trust  so  many  deputies 
and  magistrates  that  rumors  of  what  had 
been  passing  at  Loo  got  abroad.  CJuiros,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  followed 
the  trail  with  such  skill  and  perseverance  that 
he  discovered,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  despatch 
which  produced  much  irritation  and  alarm  at 
Madrid.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  sate 
long  in  deliberation.  The  grandees  of  the 
proudest  of  Courts  could  hardly  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  their  next  sovereign,  be  he  who  he 
might,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacri- 
ficing  part  of  his  defenceless  and  widely  scat- 
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tered  empire  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest ; 
they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a  single  fort, 
a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  was  about  to  escape  from  the  sullen 
domination  of  Castile.  To  this  sentiment  all 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  haughty 
race  were  subordinate.  “We  are  ready,” 
such  was  the  phrase  then  in  their  mouths, 
“to  go  to  any  body,  to  go  to  the  Dauphin,  to 
go  to  the  devil,  so  that  we  all  go  together.” 
In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dis¬ 
memberment,  the  Spanish  ministers  advised 
their  master  to  adopt  as  his  heir  the  candidate 
whose  pretensions  it  was  understood  that 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  were  inclined 
to  support.  The  advice  was  taken  ;  and  it 
was  soon  everywhere  known  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty  had  solemnly  designated  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  France  protested  against 
this  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
judged,  because  she  meant  to  violate  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  but  because  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  her,  if  she  did  not  protest,  to  in¬ 
sist  ou  the  full  executiou  of  that  treaty.  Had 
she  silently  acquiesced  iu  the  nomination  of 
the  Electoral  Prince,  she  would  have  appeared 
to  admit  that  the  Dauphin’s  pretensions  were 
unfounded;  and,  if  she  admitted  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  pretensions  to  be  unfounded,  she  could 
not,  without  flagrant  injustice,  demand  several 
provinces  as  the  price  in  consideration  of 
which  she  would  consent  to  waive  those  pre¬ 
tensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates  had 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  most  important 
person,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  ac¬ 
tually  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  aud  was 
likely  to  be,  in  a  few  months,  at  farthest, 
Regent  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  He 
was  perfectly  sensible  that  the  consent  of 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  to  his  son’s 
elevation  was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any 
cost,  and,  with  much  alacrity,  promised  that, 
when  the  time  came,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  Partition.  He  was  indeed  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  confederates  of  Loo. 
They  had,  by  a  secret  article,  added  to  the 
treaty,  agreed  that,  if  the  Electoral  Prince 
should  become  King  of  Spain,  and  then  die 
without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir. 
The  news  that  young  Francis  Joseph  had  been 
declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  wel¬ 
come  to  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  grandfather  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leo¬ 
pold  were  extreme.  But  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  graciously  or  ungraciously,  he 
would  submit.  It  would  have  been  madness 
in  him  to  contend  against  all  Western  Europe 
on  land  ;  and  it  was  physicaily  impossible  for 
him  to  wage  war  ou  the  sea.  William  was 
therefore  able  to  indulge,  during  some  weeks, 
the  pleasing  belief  that  he  had  by  skill  aud 
firmness  averted  from  the  civilized  world  a 
general  war  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be 
imminent,  and  that  he  had  secured  the  great 
community  of  nations  against  the  undue  pre¬ 
dominance  of  one  too  powerful  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  success  of  his  foreign 
policy  gave  place  to  very  different  feelings  as 
soon  as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our  dornes- 
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tic  factions.  And,  indeed,  those  who  mist 
revere  his  memory  must  acknowledge  that,  in 
dealing  with  these  factions,  he  did  not,  at  ti  is 
time,  show  his  wonted  statesmanship.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  how  much  offence  is  given  by 
discourtesy  in  small  things.  His  ministers 
had  apprised  him  that  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the 
people  would  require  much  management. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  lay  this  intimation 
to  heart.  He  had  by  proclamation  fixed  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  November.  This  was  then  considered 
as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  London  season 
began  together  with  Michaelmas  Term  ;  and, 
even  during  the  war,  the  King  had  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  receive  the  compliments  of  his 
faithful  Loi-ds  and  Commons  ou  the  fifth  of 
November,  the  anniversary  both  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  memorable  landing.  'I  he  numerous 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
in  town,  having  their  time  on  their  hands, 
formed  cabals,  and  heated  themselves  and 
each  other  by  murmuring  at  his  partiality  for 
the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had  been  off  to 
Holland,  they  said,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  He  was  now  lingering  in  Holland 
to  the  latest  possible  moment.  This  was  not 
the  worst.  The  twenty-ninth  of  November 
came  :  but  the  King  was  not  come.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Lords  Justices  should  pro¬ 
rogue  the  Parliament  to  the  sixth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  delay  was  impute  l,  and  justly,  to 
adverse  winds.  But  the  malcontents  asked, 
with  some  reason,  whether  His  Majesty  had 
not  known  that  there  were  often  gales  from 
the  West  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  whether, 
when  he  had  made  a  solemn  appointment 
with  the  Estates  of  his  Realm  for  a  particular 
day,  he  ought  not  to  have  arranged  things  in 
such  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  prevented  him  from  keeping  that 
appointment. 

Thus  the  ill  humor  which  a  large  proportion, 
of  the  i  ew  Legislators  had  brought  up  from 
their  country  seats  became  more  and  more 
acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered  ou  their 
functions.  One  question  was  much  agitated 
during  this  unpleasant  interval.  Who  was  to 
lie  Speaker?  The  Junto  wished  to  place  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair.  He  was  one 
of  their  ablest,  most  zealous,  and  most  stead¬ 
fast  friends  ;  and  had  been,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an 
invaluable  second  to  Montague.  There  was 
reason  indeed  to  expect  a  strong  opposition. 
That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a  grave  objec¬ 
tion  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories. 
That  he  was  a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  standing  army,  were  grave  objections  to  him 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  not  Tories. 
But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  health 
of  the  late  Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Mus- 
grave  was  talked  of  in  coffeehouses  :  hut  the 
rumor  that  he  would  be  proposed  soon  died 
away.  Seymour’s  name  was  in  a  few  mouths  : 
but  Seymour’s  day  had  gone  by.  He  still 
possessed,  indeed,  those  advantages  which 
had  once  made  him  the  first  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England — illustrious  descent, 
ample  fortune,  ready  and  weighty  eloquence, 
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perfect  familiarity  with  parliamentary  "busi¬ 
ness.  But  all  these  things  could  not  do  so 
much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral  character  did 
to  drag  him  down.  Haughtiness  such  as  his, 
though  it  could  never  have  been  liked,  might, 
if  it  had  been  united  with  elevated  sentiments 
of  virtue  and  honor,  have  been  pardoned.  But 
of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  even  the  pride  of  up¬ 
start  wealth  not  ex  epted,  the  most  offensive 
is  the  pride  of  ancestry  when  found  in  com¬ 
pany  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greedi¬ 
ness,  mendacity,  knavery  and  impudence  ; 
and  such  was  the  pride  of  Seymour.  Many, 
even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to  see  the 
ministers  galled  by  his  keen  and  skilful  rhe¬ 
toric,  remembered  that  he  had  sold  himself 
more  than  once,  and  suspected  that  he  was 
impatient  to  sell  himself  again.  On  the  very 
even  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  a  little 
tract  entitled  “  Considerations  on  the  Choice 
of  a  Speaker”  was  widely  circulated,  and 
seems  to  have  produced  a  great  sensation. 
The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  at  some  length,  against  Littleton  ; 
and  then,  in  even  stronger  language,  though 
more  concisely,  agamst  Seymour;  but  did  not 
suggest  any  third  person.  The  sixth  of  De¬ 
cember  came,  and  found  tlie  Country  party, 
as  it  called  itself,  still  unprovided  with  a  can¬ 
didate.  The  King,  who  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  London,  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Commons  were  summoned  to 
the  bar,  and  were  directed  to  choose  a  Speaker. 
They  returned  to  their  Chamber.  Hartington 
proposed  Littleton,  and  the  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Spencer.  No  other  person  was 
put  in  nomination  :  but  there  was  a  warm  de¬ 
bate  of  two  hours.  Seymour,  exasperated  by 
finding  that  no  party  was  inclined  to  support 
his  pretensions,  spoke  with  extravagant  vio¬ 
lence.  He  who  could  well  remember  the  mili¬ 
tary  despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an 
active  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and 
who  had  seen  his  own  beautiful  county 
turned  into  a  Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Circuit, 
declared  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had 
never  been  in  greater  danger  than  at  that 
m  ment,  and  that  their  doom  would  be  fixed 
if  a  courtier  should  be  called  to  the  chair.  The 
opposition  insisted  on  dividing.  Harrington’s 
motion  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Little¬ 
ton  himself,  according  to  the  childish  old 
usage  which  has  descended  to  our  times, 
voting  in  the  minority.  Three  days  later  he 
was  presented  and  approved. 

The  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  He 
declared  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Houses 
were  disposed  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  safety,  honour  and  happiness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  asked  them  for  nothing 
more.  When  they  came  to  consider  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  establishments,  they  would 
remember  that,  unless  England  wet'e  secure 
from  attack,  she  could  not  continue  to  hold  the 
high  place  which  she  had  won  for  herself  among 
European  powers  :  her  trade  would  languish  ; 
her  credit  would  fail,  and  even  her  internal 
tranquillity  would  be  in  danger.  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be 
made  in  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted 
during  the  War.  “1  think,”  he  said,  ‘‘an 
English  Parliament  can  never  make  such  a 


mistake  as  not  to  hold  sacred  all  Parliamen¬ 
tary  engagements.” 

The  speech  appeared  to  be  well  received  ; 
and  during  a  short  time  William  flattered 
himself  that  the  great  fault,  as  he  considered 
it,  of  the  preceding  session  would  be  repaired, 
that  the  army  would  be  augmented,  and  that 
he  should  be  able,  at  the  important  conjunc¬ 
ture  which  was  approaching,  to  speak  to 
foreign  powers  in  tones  of  authority,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  keep  France  steady  to  her  engage¬ 
ments.  The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  temper  of  the  country  and 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  pronounced  it 
impossible  to  carry  a  vote  for  a  land  force  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thousand 
men  would  probably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty 
wonld  authorise  his  servants  to  ask  in  his 
name  for  that  number,  and  to  declare  that 
with  a  smaller  number  he  conld  not  answer 
for  the  public  safety.  William,  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too  few, 
refused  to  make  or  empower  others  to  make  a 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and 
disgraceful.  Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which  it 
was  peculiarly  desirable  that  all  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  executive  administration  should 
act  cordially  together,  there  was  serious  dis- 
sention  between  him  and  his  ablest  councillors. 
For  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can 
be  severely  blamed.  They  were  differently 
situated,  and  necessarily  saw  the  same  ob¬ 
jects  from  different  points  of  view.  He,  as 
was  natural,,  considered  the  question  chiefly 
as  an  European  question.  They,  as  was  natu¬ 
ral,  considered  it  chiefly  as  an  English  ques¬ 
tion.  They  had  found  the  antipathy  to  a 
standing  army  insurmountably  strong  even 
in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed 
to  place  large  confidence  in  them  and  in  their 
master.  In  the  new  Parliament  that  antipathy 
amounted  almost  to  a  mania.  That  liberty, 
law,  property,  could  never  be  -secured  while 
the  Sovereign  had  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  at  his  command  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  of  all  regular  troops  foreign  troops  were 
the  most  to  he  dreaded,  had,  daring  the  re¬ 
cent  elections,  been  repeated  in  every  town- 
hall  and  market-place,  and  scrawled  upon  every 
dead  wall.  The  reductions  of  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they  had  been 
honestly  carried  into  effect,  would  not  have 
been  sufficient ;  and  they  had  not  been 
honestly  carried  into  effect.  On  this  subject 
the  ministers  pronounced  the  temper  of  the 
Commons  to  be  such  that,  if  any  person  high 
in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  His  Majesty 
thought  necessary,  there  would  assuredly  be 
a  violent  explosion  :  the  majority  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  provoked  into  disbanding  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  army  ;  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  left  without  a  single  soldier.  William, 
however,  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  case  was  so  hopeless.  He  listened  too 
easily  to  some  secret  adviser, — -Sunderland  was 
probably  the  man, — who  accused  Montague 
and  Somers  of  cowardice  and  insincerity. 
They  had,  it  was  whispered  in  the  royal  ear, 
a  majority  whenever  they  really  wanted  one. 
They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  Lit¬ 
tleton  in  the  Speaker’s  chair  ;  and  they  had 
carried  their  point  triumphantly.  They  would 
carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote  for  a  respectable 
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military  establishment  if  the  honor  of  their  | 
master  and  the  safety  of  their  country  were  as 
dear  to  them  as  the  petty  interest  of  their  own 
faction.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  King 
was  told,  what  was  nevertheless  perfectly 
true,  that  not  one  half  the  members  who  had 
voted  for  Littleton  could,  by  any  art  or  elo¬ 
quence,  be  induced  to  vote  for  an  augmenta-  | 
tion  of  the  land  force.  While  he  was  urging 
his  ministers  to  stand  up  manfully  against  the 
popular  prejudice,  and  while  they  were  re¬ 
spectfully  representing  to  him  that  by  so 
standing  up  they  should  only  make  that  pre¬ 
judice  stronger  and  more  noxious,  the  day 
came  which  the  Commons  had  fixed  for  taking 
the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee.  The  great 
question  was  instantly  raised  ;  What  provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  ?  It  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown  would  pro¬ 
pose  something.  As  they  remained  silent, 
Harley  took  the  lead,  which  properly  belonged 
to  them,  and  moved  that  the  army  should  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  men.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  suggested  ten  thousand.  Vernon,  who 
was  present,  was  of  opinion  that  this  number 
would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  one  who  was  known  to  speak  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  King.  But  few  members  cared  to 
support  an  amendment  which  was  certain  to 
be  less  pleasing  to  their  constituents,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Court, 
than  the  original  motion.  Harley’s  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  the  Committee.  On  the  morrow 
it  was  reported  and  approved.  The  House 
also  resolved  that  all  the  seven  thousand  men 
who  were  to  be  retained  should  be  the  natural- 
born  English  subjects.  Other  votes  were  car¬ 
ried  without  a  single  division  either  in  Com¬ 
mittee  or  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table. 

The  King’s  indignation  and  vexation  were 
extreme.  He  was  angry  with  the  opposition, 
with  the  ministers,  with  all  England.  The 
nation  seemed  to  be  under  a  judicial  infatua¬ 
tion,  blind  to  dangers  which  his  sagacity  |  er- 
ceived  to  be  real,  near  and  formidable,  and 
morbidly  apprehensive  of  dangers  which  his 
conscience  told  him  were  no  dangers  at  all. 
The  perverse  islanders  were  willing  to  trust 
every  thing  that  was  most  precious  to  them, 
their  independence,  their  property,  their 
laws,  their  religion,  to  the  moderation  and 
good  faith  of  France,  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  to  the  steadiness  and  expertness  of 
battalions  of  plowmen  commanded  by  squires  ; 
and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the 
means  of  protecting  them,  lest  he  should  use 
those  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  which  he  had  saved  from  extreme  peril, 
which  he  had  fenced  with  new  securities, 
which  he  had  defended  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  and  which  from  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  had  never  once  violated.  He  was  attached, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  the  Blue  Dutch 
Foot  guards.  That  brigade  had  served  under 
him  for  many  years,  and  had  been  eminently 
distinguished  by  courage,  discipline  and 
fidelity.  In  December,  1688,  that  brigade  had 
been  the  first  in  his  army  to  enter  the  English 
capital,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  occupying  Whitehall  and 
guarding  the  person  of  James.  Eighteen 


months  later,  that  brigade  had  been  the  first 
to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Boyne.  Nor 
had  the  conduct  of  these  veteran  soldiers  been 
less  exemplary  in  their  quarters  than  in  the 
field.  The  vote  which  required  the  King  to 
discard  them  merely  because  they  were  what 
he  himself  was,  seemed  to  him  a  personal 
affront.  All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he 
imagined  that  his  ministers  might  have 
averted  if  they  had  been  more  solicitous  for 
his  honor  and  for  the  success  of  his  great 
schemes  of  policy,  and  less  solicitous  about 
their  own  popularity.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  to  assure  him,  and,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  to  assure  him  with  perfect 
truth,  that  it  was  altogether  out  of  their 
power  to  effect  what  he  wished.  Something 
they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do.  Many 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  said 
in  private  that  seven  thousand  men  was  too 
small  a  number.  If  His  Majesty  would  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  should  consider  those 
who  should  vote  for  ten  thousand  as  having 
done  him  good  service,  there  might  be  hopes. 
But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen  found 
that  by  voting  for  ten  thousand  they  should 
please  nobody,  that  they  should  be  held  up 
to  the  counties  and  towns  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  as  turncoats  and  slaves  for  going  so  far 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  that  they  should  be 
at  the  same  time  frowned  upon  at  Kensington 
for  not  going  farther.  The  King  was  not  to 
be  moved.  He  had  been  too  great  to  sink 
into  littleness  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
been  the  soul  of  two  great  coalitions,  the 
dread  of  France,  the  hope  of  all  oppressed  na¬ 
tions.  And  was  he  to  be  degraded  into  a 
mere  puppet  of  the  Harleys  and  the  Howes, 
a  petty  prince  who  could  neither  help  nor 
hurt,  a  less  formidable  enemy  and  less  valua¬ 
ble  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  or  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ?  His  spirit,  quite  as  arbitrary 
and  as  impatient  of  control  as  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor  or  Plantaga- 
net,  swelled  high  against  this  ignominious 
bondage.  It  was  well  known  at  Versailles 
that  he  was  cruelly  mortified  and  incensed  ; 
and,  during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope  was 
cherished  there  that,  in  the  heat  of  his 
resentment,  he  might  be  induced  to  imitate 
his  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  conclude 
another  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  sell  himself 
into  vassalage  for  a  subsidy  which  might 
make  him  independent  of  his  niggardly  and 
mutinous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it 
was  thought,  might  be  disguised  under  the 
name  of  a  compensation  for  the  little  princi¬ 
pality  of  Orange  which  Louis  had  long  been 
desirous  to  purchase  even  at  a  fancy  price.  A 
despatch  was  drawn  up  containing  a  paragraph 
by  which  Tallard  was  to  be  apprised  of  his 
master’s  views,  and  instructed  not  to  hazard 
any  distinct  proposition,  but  to  try  the  effect 
of  cautious  and  delicate  insinuations,  and,  if 
possible,  to  draw  William  on  to  speak  first.  This 
paragraph  was,  on  second  thoughts,  cancelled  ; 
but  that  it  should  ever  have  been  written 
must  be  considered  a  most  significant  circum¬ 
stance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that 
William  would  never  have  stooped  to  be  the 
pensioner  of  France  :  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
tliathewas,  at  this  conjuncture, dissuaded  from 
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throwing  up  the  government  of  England. 
When  first  he  threw  out  hints  about  retiring 
to  the  Continent,  his  ministers  imagined  that 
he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  them  into 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  for  him 
an  efficient  army.  But  they  soon  saw  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest.  That  he 
was  in  earnest,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  doubted  ; 
for,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Heinsius,  whom 
he  could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving,  he 
intimated  his  intention  very  clearly.  “I 
foresee,”  he  writes,  “that  I  shall  be  driven 
to  take  an  extreme  course,  and  that  I  shall 
see  you  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had 
imagined.”*  In  fact,  he  had  resolved  to  go 
down  to  the  Lords,  to  send  for  the  Commons, 
and  to  make  his  last  speech  from  the  throne. 
That  speech  he  actually  prepared,  and  had  it 
translated.  He  meant  to  tell  his  hearers  that 
he  had  come  to  England  to  rescue  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  their  liberties  ;  that,  for  that  end, 
he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  waging  a 
long  and  cruel  war  ;  that  the  war  had  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  ended  in  an  honorable  and 
advantageous  peace ;  and  that  the  nation 
might  now  be  tranquil  and  happy,  if  only 
those  precautions  were  adopted  which  he  had 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  recommended 
as  essential  to  the  public  security.  Since, 
however,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  thought  fit 
to  slight  Ins  advice,  and  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  would  not  be 
the  witness  of  calamities  which  he  had  not 
caused  and  which  he  could  not  avert.  He 
must  therefore  request  the  Houses  to  present 
to  him  a  bill  providing  for  the  government  of 
the  realm  :  he  would  pass  that  bill,  and  with¬ 
draw  from  a  post  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
be  useful ;  but  he  should  always  take  a  de.ep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  England;  and,  if 
what  he  foreboded  should  come  to  pass,  if  in 
some  day  of  danger  she  should  again  need 
liis  services,  his  life  should  be  hazarded  as 
freely  as  ever  in  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the 
Chancellor,  that  wise  minister  forgot  for  a 
moment  his  habitual  self-command.  “This 
is  extravagance,  Sir,”  he  said,  “this  is  mad¬ 
ness.  I  implore  Your  Majesty,  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  honour,  not  to  say  to  any  body 
else  what  you  have  said  to  me.”  He  argued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt 
lucidly  and  forcibly.  William  listened  pa¬ 
tiently,  but  his  purpose  remained  unchanged. 

lhe  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have 
been  increased  by  finding  that  the  King’s  in¬ 
tention  had  been  confided  to  Marlborough, 
the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret 
would  have  been  imparted  unless  William 
had  really  made  op  his  mind  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  Somers 
had  another  audience,  and  again  began  to 
expostulate.  But  William  cut  him  short, 
“  We  shall  not  agree,  my  Lord;  my  mind  is 
made  up.”  “Then,  Sir,”  said  Somers,  “I 
have  to  request  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
assisting  as  Chancellor  at  the  fatal  act  which 
Tour  Majesty  meditates,  it  was  from  my 
King  that  I  received  this  seal,  and  I  beg  that 
lie  will  take  it  from  me  while  he  is  still  my 
King.” 


Dec.  |g.  1698. 


In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though 
with  scarcely  the  faintest  hope  of  success,  de¬ 
termined  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  meet  the 
King’s  wishes.  A  select  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame 
a  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  all  the  troops 
1  above  seven  thousand.  A  motion'  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  number 
of  men.  Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in 
the  debate.  Montague  spoke  with  even  more 
than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy,  but  in 
vain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  rally 
round  him  such  a  majority  as  that  which  had 
supported  him  in  the  preceding  Parliament, 
that  he  could  not  count  on  the  support  even 
of  the  placemen  who  sate  at  the  same  execu¬ 
tive  board  with  him.  Thomas  Pelham,  who 
had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him. 
“I  own,”  said  Pelham,  “that  last  year  I 
thought  a  large  land  force  necessary :  this 
year  I  think  such  a  force  unnecessary  ;  but 
I  deny  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  incon¬ 
sistency.  Last  year  the  great  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  was  unsettled,  and  there 
was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war.  That 
question  has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  ;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  peace.”  A  Whig  of  still  greater 
note  and  authority,  the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from 
the  Junto.  The  current  was  irresistible.  At 
last  the  voices  of  those  who  tried  to  speak  for 
the  Instruction  were  drowned  by  clamour. 
When  the  question  was  put,  there  was  a 
great  shout  of  No,  and  the  minority  submit¬ 
ted.  To  divide  would  have  been  merely  to 
have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  executive  government  and 
the  Parliament  were  again  what  they  had 
been  before  the  year  16  5.  The  history  of  our 
polity  at  this  time  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  one  man.  Hitherto  Montague’s  ca¬ 
reer  had  been  more  splendidly  and  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  successful  than  that  of  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  House  of 
Commons  had  begun  to  exist.  And  now  for¬ 
tune  had  turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had  long 
been  hated  as  a  Whig  :  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame,  and  the 
unvarying  good  luck  which  seemed  to  attend 
him,  had  made  many  Wliigs  his  enemies. 
He  was  absurdly  compared  to  the  upstart 
favourites  of  a  former  age,  Carr  and  Villiers, 
men  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  in  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  mounted  from  a 
humble  to  a  lofty  position.  They  had,  with¬ 
out  rendering  any  service  to  the  State,  with¬ 
out  showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of 
great  affairs,  been  elevated  to  the  highest  dig¬ 
nities,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  mere  partiality  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  Montague  owed  every  thing  to  his 
onn  merit  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  his 
merit.  With  his  master  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  little  intercourse,  and  none  that  was 
not  official.  He  w  as,  in  truth,  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  of  w  hat  the  Revolution  had  done  for  the 
Country.  The  Revolution  had  found  him  a 
young  student  in  a  cell  by  the  Cam,  poring 
on  the  diagrams  which  illustrated  the  newly- 
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discovered  laws  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
force,  writing  little  copies  of  verses,  and  in¬ 
dulging  visions  of  parsonages  w  ith  rich  glebes, 
and  of  closes  in  old  cathedral  towns  ;  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  him  new  talents  ;  had  held  out  to 
him  the  hope  of  prizes  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  a  rectory  or  a  prebend.  Ilis  eloquence 
had  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature. 
His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commercial  affairs  had 
won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  City.  Dur¬ 
ing  four  years  he  had  been  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  every  one  of  those  years  he  had 
made  memorable  by  great  parliamentary  vic¬ 
tories,  and  by  great  public  services.  It  should 
seem  that  his  success  ought  to  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  nation,  and  especially  to 
that  assembly  of  which  he  was  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment,  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  called 
the  creature.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  been  well  pleased  to 
find  that  their  approbation  could,  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they 
delighted  to  honour  all  that  the  mightiest  of 
the  Tudors  could  do  for  Leicester,  or  the  most 
arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafford  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to 
regard  with  an  evil  eye  that  greatness  which 
was  their  own  work.  The  fault,  indeed,  was 
partly  Montague’s.  With  all  his  ability,  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and 
moderation,  that  curse,  the  inseparable  con¬ 
comitant  of  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the 
ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Neme¬ 
sis.  His  head,  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of 
debate  and  arithmetical  calculation,  was  weak 
against  the  intoxicating  influence  of  success 
and  fame  He  became  proud  even  to  inso¬ 
lence.  Old  companions,  who,  a  very  few 
years  before,  had  punned  and  rhymed  with 
him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  in  cheap 
ordinaries,  had  sate  with  him  in  the  pit,  and 
had  lent  him  some  silver  to  pay  his  seam¬ 
stress’s  bill,  hardly  knew  their  friend  Charles 
in  the  great  man  who  could  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  he  w  as  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  that  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  he  had  been  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he  had 
restored  the  currency,  that  he  had  invented 
the  Exchequer  Bills,  that  he  had  planned  the 
General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons, 
to  have  deserved  all  the  favours  w  hich  he  had 
received  from  the  Crown.  It  was  said  that 
admiration  of  himself  and  contempt  of  others 
were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures,  and  written 
in  all  the  lines  of  his  face.  The  very  way  in 
which  the  little  jackanapes,  as  the  hostile 
pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted 
through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his 
small  figure,  rising  on  his  toe,  and  perking 
up  his  clpn,  made  him  enemies.  Rash  and 
arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  him,  and 
perhaps  invented  for  him.  He  was  accused 
of  boasting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
could  not  carry  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ^that  he  could  turn  the  majority  round 
his  finger.  A  crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him 
w  ith  much  more  than  political  hatred.  Bound¬ 
less  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  was  represented  as  selling  all  the 


places  in  the  revenue  department  for  three 
years’  purchase.  The  opprobrious  nickname 
ot  Pilcher  was  fastened  on  him.  His  luxury, 
it  w?is  said,  was  not  less  inordinate  than  his 
avarice.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt  made 
at  this  time  to  raise  against  the  leading  Whig 
politicians  and  their  allies,  the  great  moneyed 
men  of  the  City,  a  cry  much  resembling  the 
cry,  which,  seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  was 
raised  against  the  English  Nabobs.  (>reat 
wealth,  suddenly  acquired,  is  not  often  en¬ 
joyed  with  moderation,  dignity,  and  good 
taste.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  small  foundation 
for  the  extravagant  stories  with  which  mal¬ 
content  pamphleteers  amused  the  leisure  of 
malcontent  squires.  In  such  stories  Montague 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  He  contrived,  it 
was  said,  to  be  at  once  as  rich  as  Croesus  and 
as  riotous  as  Mark  Antony.  His  stud  and  his 
cellar  were  beyond  all  price.  His  very  lacqueys 
turned  up  their  noses  at  claret.  He  and  his 
confederates  were  described  as  spending  the 
immense  sums  of  which  they  had  plundered 
the  public  in  banquets  of  four  courses,  such 
as  Lucullus  might  have  eaten  in  the  Hall  of 
Apollo.  A  supper  for  twelve  Whigs,  enriched 
by  jobs,  grants,  bribes,  lucky  purchases,  and 
lucky  sales  of  stock,  was  cheap  at  eighty 
pounds.  At  the  end  of  every  course  all  the 
fine  linen  on  the  table  was  changed.  Those 
who  saw  the  pyramids  of  choice  wild  fowl 
imagined  that  the  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  for  fifty  epicures  at  the  least. 
Only  six  birds’  nests,  from  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  were  to  be  had  in  London  ;  and  all 
the  six,  bought  at  an  enormous  price,  were 
smoking  in  soup  on  the  board.  These  fables 
were  destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of  evi¬ 
dence.  But  Grub  Street  could  devise  no  fable 
injurious  to  Montague  which  was  not  certain 
to  find  credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor- 
houses  and  vicarages  of  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  aman  w  ho  loved  liter¬ 
ature  passionately,  and  re  warded  literary  merit 
munificently,  should  have  been  more  savagely 
reviled,  both  in  prose  and  verso,  than  almost 
any  other  politician  in  our  history.  But  there 
really  is  no  cause  for  wonder.  A  powerful, 
liberal  and  discerning  protector  of  genius  is 
very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with  honour  long 
after  his  death,  but  is  very  likely  also  to  be 
brutally  libelled  during  his  life.  In  every  age 
there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good 
one  ;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself 
a  good  one.  A  ruler  who  neglects  all  man  of 
letters  alike  does  not  s'ound  the  self  love  of 
any  man  of  letters  ;  but  a  ruler  who  shows 
favour  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it, 
inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of  disap¬ 
pointed  hope,  of  affronted  pride,  of  jealousy 
cruel  as  the  grave  All  the  rage  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the  sting 
of  want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  patron.  It  is  true 
that  the  thanks  and  eulogies  of  those  whom 
he  has  befriended  will  be  remembered  when 
the  invectives  of  those  whom  he  has  neglected 
are  forgotten.  But  in  his  own  time  the  ob¬ 
loquy  will  probably  make  as  much  noise  and 
find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric.  The 
name  of  Maecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by 
j  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to 
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designate  an  accomplished  statesman,  who 
lives  in  close  intimacy  with  the  greatest  poets 
and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefit^  on 
them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But 
it  may  well  be  suspected  that,  if  the  verses  of 
Alpinus  and  Fannius,  of  Bavius  and  Msevius, 
had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  see  Maecenas 
represented  as  the  most  niggardly  and  taste¬ 
less  of  human  beings,  nay,  as  a  man  who,  on 
system,  neglected  and  persecuted  all  intellec¬ 
tual  superiority.  It  is  certain  that  Montague 
was  thus  represented  by  contemporary  scrib¬ 
blers.  They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in 
letters,  in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he 
would  do  m  thing  for  any  body  without  being 
paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile  services  ; 
that  he  not  only  never  rewarded  merit,  but 
bated  it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  that  he  prac¬ 
ticed  the  meanest  arts  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
pressing  it ;  that  those  whom  he  protected 
and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and 
virtue,  but  wretches  distinguished  only  by 
their  sycophancy  and  their  low  debaucheries. 
And  this  was  said  of  the  man  who  made  the 
fortune  of  Joseph  Addison  and  of  Isaac 
Newton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  Montague  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  than  a  step  which  he  had  taken  a  few 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament. 
It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general 
election  had  made  him  uneasy,  and  that  he 
had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for  some 
harbour  in  which  he  might  take  refuge  from 
the  storms  which  seemed  to  be  gathering. 
While  his  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  he 
learned  that  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer 
had  suddenly  become  vacant.  The  Auditor- 
ship  was  held  for  life.  The  duties  were 
formal  and  easy.  The  gains  were  uncertain, 
for  they  rose  and  fell  with  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  but  they  could  hardly,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  under  the  most  economical  administra¬ 
tion,  be  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to 
be  more  than  double  of  that  sum.  Montague 
marked  this  great  office  for  his  own.  He 
could  not  indeed  take  it,  while  he  continued  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  public  purse  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  indecent,  and  perhaps  illegal,  that 
he  should  audit  liis  own  accounts.  He  there¬ 
fore  selected  his  brother  Christopher,  whom 
he  had  lately  made  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Excise,  to  keep  the  place  for  him.  There 
was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  want  of 
powerful  and  noble  competitors  for  such  a 
prize.  Leeds  had,  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  a 
patent  granting  the  reversion  to  Caermarthen. 
Godolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded  a  promise 
made  by  William.  But  Montague  maintained, 
and  was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that 
both  the  patent  of  Charles  and  the  promise  of 
William  had  been  given  under  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  right  of  appointing  the  Auditor  be¬ 
longed,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  He  carried  his  point  with  charac¬ 
teristic  audacity  and  celerity.  The  news  of 
the  vacancy  reached  London  on  a  Sunday 
On  the  Tuesday  the  new  Auditor  was  sworn  \ 
in.  The  ministers  were  amazed.  Even  the  ! 
Chancellor,  with  whom  Montague  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship,  had  not  been  1 


I  consulted.  Godolphin  devoured  his  ill  tem¬ 
per  Caermarthen  ordered  out  his  wonderful 
yacht,  and  hastened  to  complain  to  the  King, 
who  was  then  at  Loo.  But  what  had  been 
done  could  not  be  undone. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague’s  fortune, 
in  the  lower  sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard, 
but  increased  the  animosity  of  his  enemies 
and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  In  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Secre¬ 
tary  Vernon,  on  the  day  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  Auditorship  is  described  as  at  once 
a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  “  But  I  thought,” 
Vernon  proceeds,  “Mr.  Montague  was  too  as¬ 
piring  to  stoop  to  any  thing  below  the  height  he 
was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered  profit.” 
This  feeling  was  no  doubt  shared  by  many 
of  the  friends  of  the  ministry.  It  was  plain 
that  Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for 
himself.  This  flinching  of  the  captain,  iust  on 
the  eve  of  a  perilous  campaign,  naturally  dis¬ 
heartened  the  whole  army.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
another  great  Parliamentary  leader  was 
placed  in  a  very  similar  situation.  The 
I  youDger  William  Pitt  held  in  1784  the 
same  offices  which  Montague  had  held  in 
1698.  Pitt  was  pressed  in  1784  by  political 
difficulties  not  less  than  those  with  which 
Montague  had  contended  in  1698.  Pitt 
was  also  in  1784,  a  much  poorer  man  than 
Montague  in  1698.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Mon¬ 
tague  in  1698,  had  at  his  own  absolute  dispo- 
i  sal  a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Exchequer. 
Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which  would  have 
i  made  him  an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away 
in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  reward  unfor¬ 
tunate  merit,  and  to  relieve  the  country  from 
a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness  he 
was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
his  followers,  by  the  enforced  respect  of  his 
opponents,  and  by  the  confidence  which, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chequered 
and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great 
body  of  Englishmen  reposed  in  his  public 
spirit  and  in  his  personal  integrity.  In  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  Pitt.  But  the 
magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  riches  and  for  baubles,  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  intellectual  quality,  Pitt 
owed  his  long  ascendancy,  were  wanting  to 
Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great ;  but  his 
punishment  was  cruel.  It  was  indeed  a  pun¬ 
ishment  which  must  have  been  more  bitter  than 
the  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  whose  vanity 
was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been 
spoiled  by  early,  and  rapid  success  and  by 
constant  prosperity.  Before  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  a  month  sitting,  it  was  plain 
that  his  empire  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke 
with  the  old  eloquence  ;  but  his  speeches  no 
longer  called  forth  the  old  response.  What¬ 
ever  he  proposed  was  maliciously  scrutinized. 
The  success  of  his  budget  of  the  preceding 
year  had  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  two 
millions  which  he  had  undertaken  to  find  had 
been  raised  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed 
magical.  Yet  for  bringing  the  riches  of  the 
City,  in  an  unprecedented  flood,  to  overflow 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  reviled  as  if  his 
scheme  had  failed  more  ludicrously  than  the 
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Tory  Land  Bank.  Emboldened  by  his  un¬ 
popularity,  the  Old  East  India  Company  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  praying  that  the  General 
Society  Act,  which  his  influence  and  eloquence 
had  induced  the  late  Parliament  to  pass, 
might  be  extensively  modified.  Howe  took 
the  matter  up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  should 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  ;  the  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  ;  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas 
was  re-opened.  The  bill  was  brought  in,  but 
was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a  very  small 
majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.* 
On  other  financial  questions,  Montague,  so 
lately  the  oracle  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
was  now  heard  with  malevolent  distrust.  If 
his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in 
his  reasonings  and  calculations,  they  could  at 
least  whisper  that  Mr.  Montague  was  very 
cunning,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  track  him, 
but  that  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that 
for  whatever  he  did  he  had  some  sinister 
motive,  and  that  the  safest  course  was  to 
negative  whatever  he  proposed.  Though  that 
House  of  Commons  was  economical  even  to  a. 
vice,  the  majority  preferred  paying  high  in¬ 
terest  to  paying  low  interest,  solely  because 
the  plan  for  raising  money  at  low  interest  had 
been  framed  by  him.  In  a  despatch  from  the 
Dutch  embassy  the  States  General  were  in¬ 
formed  that  many  of  the  votes  of  that  session 
which  had  caused  astonishment  out  of  doors 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  envy  which  the  ability  and  fame  of  Monta¬ 
gue  had  excited.  It  was  not  without  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the  first  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  has  held  that  high  position 
which  has  now  been  long  called  the  Leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  to  be 
deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with  cowardly 
malignity  by  whole  rows  of  small  men,  none 
of  whom  singly  would  have  dared  to  look  him 
in  the  face.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer 
compared  him  to  an  owl  in  the  sunshine  pur¬ 
sued  and  pecked  to  death  by  flights  of  tiny 
birds.  On  one  occasion  he  was  irritated  into 
uttering  an  oath.  Then  there  was  a  cry  of 
Order  ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  the  Ser¬ 
geant  and  the  Tower.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  moved  even  to  shedding  tears  of 
rage  and  vexatiou,  tears  which  only  moved 
the  mockery  of  his  low  minded  and  bad 
hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus 
situated  in  a  House  of  Commons  which  had 
just  been  elected,  and  from  which  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  electors,  he 
would  instantly  resign  his  office,  and  his  ad¬ 
versaries  would  take  his  place.  The  change 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public, 
even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to  be  both 
less  virtuous  and  less  able  than  himself.  For 
it  is  much  better  for  the  country  to  have  a 
bad  ministry  than  to  have  no  ministry  at  all  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  ministry  at  all  if  the 
executive  departments  were  filled  by  men 
whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  took 

‘Commons’  Journals,  February  24.  27.;  March  9.169®. 
In  the  Vernon  Correspondence  a  letter  about,  the  hast 
India  question  which  belongs  to  the  year  -j  f  ®  J  is  put 
under  the  date  of  Feb.  10.  166g.  The  truth  is  that  this 


every  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  insulting. 
That  an  unprincipled  man  should  be  followed 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  no 
doubt  an  evil.  But,  when  this  is  the  case,  he 
will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  as  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  As  he  already  possesses  the  power 
to  do  boundless  mischief,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  him  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  doing 
mischief ;  and  such  a  motive  he  has  from  the 
moment  that  he  is  intrusted  with  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise 
politicians.  It  by  no  means  brings  all  char¬ 
acters  to  a  level ;  but  it  does  bring  high  char¬ 
acters  down,  and  low' characters  up  toward  a 
common  standard  In  power  the  most  patri¬ 
otic  and  enlightened  statesman  finds  that  he 
must  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  ;  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he  must 
effect  it  by  compromise  ;  that  he  must  relin¬ 
quish  many  favorite  schemes;  that  he  must 
bear  with  many  abuses.  On  the  other  hand, 
power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most  worth¬ 
less  adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid 
cupidity,  his  vanity,  his  cowardice,  into  a  sort 
of  public  spirit.  The  most  greedy  and  cruel 
wrecker  that  ever  put  up  false  lights  to  lure 
mariners  to  their  destruction  will  do  his  best 
to  preserve  a  ship  from  going  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  if  he  is  taken  on  board  of  her  and  made 
pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  wish  that  trade  may 
flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in  well, 
and  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  taxes  off  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most  profligate 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  news  of  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile 
rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worst  ministry 
that  is  likely  ever  to  exist  in  England.  But 
to  the  evil  of  having  no  ministry,  to  the  evil 
of  having  a  House  of  Commons  permanently 
at  war  with  the  executive  government,  there 
is  absolutely  no  limit.  This  was  signally 
proved  in  1699  and  1700.  Had  the  statesmen 
of  the  Junto,  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained 
the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  acted  as 
statesmen  similarly  situated  would  now  act, 
great  calamities  would  have  been  averted. 
The  chief  of  the  opposition  must  then  have 
heen  called  upon  to  form  a  government. 
With  the  power  of  the  late  ministry  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  late  ministry  would  have 
been  transferred  to  them  ;  and  that  responsi¬ 
bility  would  at  once  have  sobered  them.  The 
orator  whose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight 
of  the  Country  party  would  have  had  to  e^ert 
his  ingenuity  on  a  new  set  of  topics.  There 
would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectives 
against  courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous 
moaniugs  about  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
land  tax,  of  his  boasts  that  the  militia  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  without  the  help  of  a  single  re¬ 
gular  soldier,  would  turn  the  conquerors  of 
Landen  to  the  right  about.  He  would  himself 
have  been  a  courtier:  he  would  himself  have 
been  a  placeman  :  he  would  have  known  that 
he  should  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  misery 
which  a  national  bankruptcy  or  a  French, 
invasion  might  produce,  and  instead  of  labour- 
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ing  to  get  up  a  clamour  for  the  reduction  of 
imposts  and  the  disbanding  of  regiments,  lie 
would  have  employed  all  his  talents  and  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Par¬ 
liament  the  means  of  supporting  public  credit, 
and  of  putting  the  country  in  a  good  posture  of 
defence.  Meanwhile  the  statesmen  who  were 
out  might  have  watched  the  new  men,  might 
have  checked  them  when  they  were  wrong, 
might  have  come  to  their  help  when,  by  doing 
right,  they  had  raised  a  mutiny  in  their  own 
absurd  and  perverse  faction.  In  this  way 
Montague  and  Somers  might,  in  opposition, 
have  been  really  far  more  powerful  than  they 
could  be  while  they  filled  the  highest  posts  in 
the  executive  government,  and  were  outvoted 
every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
retirement  would  have  mitigated  env'y  ;  their 
abilities  would  have  been  missed  and  regret¬ 
ted  ;  their  unpopularity  wTould  have  passed  to 
their  successors,  who  would  have  grievously 
disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
own  words  in  every  debate.  The  league  be¬ 
tween  the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs 
would  have  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  session  or  two,  the  public  voice 
would  have  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
best  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  the  best 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  oldest  man 
living  could  remember. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  five  generations,  had  never  been 
taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Notions  imbibed  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  still  kept  possession  of  the  public  j 
mind.  Not  even  Somers,  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it  strange 
that  one  party  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
executive  administration  while  the  other  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  legislature.  Thus,  at  the 
beginning  of  1699,  there  ceased  to  be  a  minis¬ 
try  ;  and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of 
the  Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  again  joined  in  an  union  as  harmoni¬ 
ous  as  that  which  had  existed  from  the  general 
election  of  1695  to  the  general  election  of 
1698.  The  anarchy  lasted  with  some  short 
intervals  of  composedness,  till  the  general 
election  of  1705.  No  portion  of  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  hi-tory  is  less  pleasing  or  more  in¬ 
structive.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  became  altogether  ungovernable,  abused 
its  gigantic  power  with  unjust  and  insolent 
caprice,  browbeat  King  and  Lords,  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  and  the  Constituent  bodies, 
violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter,  and  at  length  made  itself  so  odious  that 
the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly 
which  had  been  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  evil  which  had  brought  so  much  dis¬ 
credit  on  representative  institutions  was  of 
gradual,  though  of  rapid  growth,  and  did  not 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of  1698, 
take  the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had,  however  entirely 
passed  away  from  Montague,  who  was  still 
the  first  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  turbulent  and  discordant  opposition. 
Among  those  chiefs  the  most  powerful  was 
Harley,  who,  while  almost  constantly  acting 


with  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  con¬ 
tinued  to  use,  on  occasions  cunningly  selected, 
the  political  and  religious  phraseology  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  youth  among  the  Round- 
heads.  He  thus,  while  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  country  gentlemen  and  even  of  his  here¬ 
ditary  enemies,  the  country  parsons,  retained 
a  portion  of  the  favour  with  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  long  been  regarded  by  Whigs 
and  Nonconformists.  He  was  therefore  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  qualified  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
passed  with  little  opposition  through  the 
Ilouse  till  it  reached  the  last  stage.  Then,  at 
length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain.  Ver¬ 
non  wrote  the  next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that 
the  ministers  had  had  a  division  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  of ;  for  that 
they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty- four 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Such 
a  division  would  not  be  considered  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  boast  by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  our 
time 

The  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  regarded  with  no  great  favour. 
But  this  was  not  one  of  those  occasions  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords  can  act  effectually 
as  a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  No  good  would  have  been  done 
by  rejecting  the  bill  for  disbanding  the  troops, 
unless  the  King  could  have  been  furnished 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  them  ;  and 
with  such  means  he  could  be  furni  hed  only 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Somers,  in  a 
speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence  and  the 
wisdom  -were  greatly  admired,  placed  the 
question  in  the  true  light.  He  set  forth 
strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  jealousy 
and  parsimony  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  exposed  the  country.  But  any  thing, 
he  said,  was  better  than  that  the  King  and  the 
Peers  should  engage,  without  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  in  an  acrimonious  conflict  with  the 
Commons.  Tankerville  spoke  "with  his  usual 
ability  on  the  same  side.  Nottingham  and 
the  other  Tories  remained  silent ;  and  the  bill 
passed  without  a  division. 

By  this  time  the  King’s  strong  understand¬ 
ing  had  ma  tered,  as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a 
struggle,  to  master,  his  rebellious  temper. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fulfil  his  great 
mission  to  the  eud.  It  was  with  no  common 
pain  that  he  admitted  it  to  be  necessary  for 
him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Lusbanding  Bill. 
But  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless  to  resort  to  his  veto.  For,  if 
the  bill  had  been  rejected,  the  army  would 
have  been  dissolved,  and  he  would  have  been 
left  without  even  the  seven  thousand  men 
whom  the  Commons  were  willing  to  allow 
him. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  a  weighty  and  serious  but 
friendly  admonition.  Never  had  he  succeeded 
better  in  suppressing  the  outward  signs  of 
his  emotions  than  on  the  day  on  which  he 
carried  this  determination  into  effect.  The 
public  mind  was  much  excited.  The  crowds 
in  the  parks  and  streets  were  immense.  The 
Jacobites  came  in  troops,  hoping  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  rage  on  the 
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face  of  him  whom  they  most  hated  and 
dreaded.  The  hope  was  disappointed.  The 
Prussian  Minister,  a  discerning  observer,  free 
from  the  passions  which  distracted  English 
society,  accompanied  the  royal  procession 
from  St.  James’s  Palace  to  Westminster  Hall. 
He  well  knew  how  bitterly  William  had  been 
mortified,  and  was  astonished  to  see  him 
present  himself  to  the  public  gaze  with  a 
serene  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  was 
much  admired,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
States  General  acknowledged  that  he  despaired 
of  exhibiting  in  a  French  translation  the  graces 
of  style  which  distinguished  the  original. 
Indeed,  that  weighty,  simple,  and  dignified 
eloquence  which  becomes  the  lips  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  was  seldom  wanting  in  any  composition 
of  which  the  plan  was  furnished  by  William 
and  the  language  by  Somers.  The  King  in¬ 
formed  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  he  had 
come  down  to  pass  their  bill  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready  for  him.  He  could  not,  indeed,  but 
think  that  they  had  carried  the  reduction  of 
the  army  to  a  dangerous  extent.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  had  treated  him  un¬ 
kindly  in  requiring  him  to  part  with  those 
guards  who  had  come  over  with  him  to  de¬ 
liver  England,  and  who  had  since  been  near 
him  on  every  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  his 
fixed  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  so  perni¬ 
cious  to  the  State  as  that  he  should  be  regarded 
by  his  people  with  distrust,  distrust  of  which 
he  had  not  expected  to  be  the  object,  after 
what  he  had  endeavoured,  ventured,  and  acted 
to  restore  and  to  secure  their  liberties.  He 
had  now,  he  said,  told  the  Houses  plainly  the 
reason,  the  only  reason,  which  had  induced 
him  to  pass  their  bill ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his  high 
trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  evils  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avert,  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their 
chamber,  and  the  King’s  speech  had  been 
read  from  the  chair,  Howe  attempted  to  raise 
a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had  been  offered  to 
the  House.  The  King  ought  to  be  asked  who 
had  put  such  words  into  his  mouth.  But  the 
spiteful  agitator  found  no  support.  The 
majority  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  King 
for  promptly  passing  the  bill  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  frankly 
declaring  that  he  disliked  it.  It  was  resolved 
without  a  division  that  an  address  should  be 
presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
speech  and  for  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  assuring  him  that 
his  grateful  Commons  would  never  forget  the 
great  things  which  he  had  done  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  never  give  him  cause  to  think 
them  unkind  or  undutiful,  and  would,  on  all 
occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which 
might  well  raise  misgivings  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  reducing  the  national 
means  of  defence.  The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  was  no  more.  The  Gazette  which 
announced  that  the  Disbanding  Bill  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent  informed  the  public 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill  at  Brussels.  The 
next  Gazette  contained  the  news  of  his  death. 


Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  all  who 
were  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had 
learned  with  joy  that  he  had  been  named  heir 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  That  the  boy  just 
entering  upon  life  with  such  hopes  should 
die,  while  the  wretched  Charles,  long  ago 
half  dead,  continued  to  creep  about  between 
his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an  event 
for  which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  life,  the  minds  of  men  were 
altogether  unprepared.  A  peaceful  solution 
of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossible. 
France  and  Austria  were  left  confronting  each 
other.  Within  a  month  the  whole  Continent 
might  be  in  arms.  Pious  men  saw  in  this 
stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible,  the  plain 
signs  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  God  had  a 
controversy  with  the  nations.  Nine  years  of 
fire,  of  slaughter,  and  of  famine  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  reclaim  a  guilty  world ;  and  a 
second  and  more  severe  chastisement  was  at 
hand.  Others  muttered  that  the  event  which 
all  good  men  lamented  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
unprincipled  ambition.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  strange  if,  in  that  age,  so  important  a 
death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had 
not  been  imputed  to  poison.  The  father  of 
the  deceased  prince  loudly  accused  the  Court 
of  Vienna  ;  and  the  imputation,  though  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  evidence,  was, 
during  some  time,  believed  by  the  vulgar. 

The  politicians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  im¬ 
agined  that  now,  at  length,  the  Parliament 
would  listen  to  reason.  It  seemed  that  even 
the  country  gentlemen  must  begin  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis. 
The  merchants  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  much 
better  acquainted  than  the  country  gentlemen 
with  foreign  lands,  and  much  more  accus¬ 
tomed  than  the  country  gentlemen  to  take 
large  views,  were  in  great  agitation.  Nobody 
could  mistake  the  beat  of  that  wonderful 
pulse  which  had  recently  begun,  and  has, 
during  five  generations,  continued  to  indicate 
the  variations  of  the  body  politic.  When 
Littleton  was  chosen  speaker,  the  stocks  rose. 
When  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should 
be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men,  the  stocks 
fell.  When  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
was  known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  a  new  loan,  which  the  Commons 
had,  from  mere  spite  to  Montague,  determined 
to  raise  on  conditions  of  which  he  disap¬ 
proved,  came  in  very  slowly.  The  signs  of  a 
reaction  of  feeling  were  discernible  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament.  Many  men  are  alarm¬ 
ists  by  constitution.  Trenchard  and  Howe 
had  frightened  most  men  by  writing  and 
talking  about  the  danger  to  which  liberty  and 
property  would  be  exposed  if  the  government 
were  allowed  to  keep  a  large  body  of  Janiza¬ 
ries  in  pay.  That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  those  people  who  must  always  be  afraid 
of  something,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  afraid 
of  a  standing  army,  began  to  be  afraid  of  the 
French  King.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  no  part  of  statesman¬ 
ship  is  more  important  than  the  art  of  taking 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the  turn.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  William  showed  him¬ 
self  a  master  of  that  art ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and 
respectable,  led  him  to  commit  the  greatest 
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mistake  of  his  whole  life.  Had  he  at  this 
conjuncture  again  earnestly  pressed  on  the 
Houses  the  importance  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them 
an  additional  number  of  English  troops,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  might  have  carried  his 
point ;  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  failed, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  ignominious 
in  his  failure.  Unhappily,  instead  of  raising 
a  great  public  question,  on  which  he  was  in 
the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  on  which  he  might  have 
been  defeated  without  any  loss  of  dignity,  he 
chose  to  raise  a  personal  question  on  which 
he  was  in  the  wrong — on  which,  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on 
which  he  could  not  be  beaten  without  being 
degraded.  Instead  of  pressing  for  more  Eng¬ 
lish  regiments,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
obtain  for  the  Dutch  Guards  permission  to 
remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper 
House.  A  resolution  was  moved  there  to  the 
effect  that  the  Lords  would  gladly  concur  in 
any  plan  that  could  be  suggested  for  retaining 
the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  motion 
was  carried  by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-eight. 
But  a  protest  was  entered,  and  was  signed  by 
all  the  minority.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlborough  was 
not,  one  of  the  Dissentients.  Marlborough 
had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  keenness  and  pertinacity  With  which  he 
had  attacked  the  Dutch.  But  he  had  now 
made  his  peace  with  the  Court,  and  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  from  the  civil 
list.  He  was  in  the  House  on  that  day  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have  voted  with 
the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  generally 
been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  King  and  the 
Junto ;  but,  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
troops,  Hartington  in  one  House  and  his  father 
in  the  other  were  intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  mur¬ 
muring  among  the  Commons.  It  was  said  to 
he  most  unparliamentary  to  pass  a  bill  one 
week,  and  the  next  week  to  pass  a  resolution 
condemning  that  bill.  It  was  true  that  the 
bill  had  been  passed  before  the  death  of  the 
Electoral  Prince  was  known  in’  London.  But 
that  unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  increasing  the  English  army, 
could  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
principle  that  the  English  army  should  con¬ 
sist  of  Englishmen.  A  gentleman  who  de¬ 
spised  the  vulgar  clamour  against  professional 
soldiers,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Somers’s 
Balancing  Letters,  and  who  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand  men, 
might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of  those  men 
should  be  foreigners.  Were  our  countrymen 
naturally  inferior  to  men  of  other  races  in  any 
of  the  qualities  which,  under  proper  training, 
make  excellent  soldiers  ?  That  assuredly  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  who  had,  at  the 
head  of  Ormond’s  Life  Guards,  driven  the 
French  household  troops,  till  then  invincible, 
back  over  the  ruins  of  Neerwinden,  and  whose 
eagle  eye  and  applauding  voice  had  followed 
Cutts’s  grenadiers  up  the  glacis  of  Namur. 
Bitter  spirited  malecontents  muttered  that, 
since  there  was  no  honourable  service  which 
could  not  be  as  well  performed  by  the  natives 


of  the  realm  as  by  alien  mercenaries,  it  might 
well  be  suspected  that  the  King  wanted  his 
alien  mercenaries  for  some  service  not  honour- 
'  able.  If  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  French 
invasion  or  to  put  down  an  Irish  insurrection, 
the  Blues  and  the  Buffs  would  stand  by  him 
to  the  death.  But,  if  his  object  were  to 
govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  cry  of  his  people,  he  might 
well  apprehend  that  English  swords  and  mus¬ 
kets  would,  at  the  crisis,  fail  him,  as  they 
had  failed  his  father  in  law,  and  might  well 
wish  to  surround  himself  with  men  who  were 
not  of  our  blood,  who  had  no  reverence  for 
our  laws,  and  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings. 
Such  imputations  could  find  credit  with  no 
body  superior  in  intelligence  to  those  clownish 
squires  who  with  difficulty  managed  to  spell 
out  Dyer’s  Letter  over  their  ale.  Men  of 
sense  and  temper  admitted  that  William  had 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  violate  the 
solemn  compact  which  he  had  made  with  the 
nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were  depraved 
enough  to  think  of  destroying  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  military  violence,  he  was  not  imbecile 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or 
five  such  brigades,  would  suffice  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  But  such  men,  while  they  fully  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  the  design  attributed  to  him 
by  factious  malignity,  could  not  acquit  him 
of  a  partiality  which  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  feel,  hut  which  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  him  to  hide,  and  with  which  it  was 
impossible  that  his  subjects  should  sympa¬ 
thise.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing 
is  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations 
than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms  and  stand¬ 
ards.  Though  not  much  conversant  with 
books,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
chief  events  in  the  history  of  his  own  illus¬ 
trious  House  ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant  that  his  great  grandfather  had  com¬ 
menced  a  long  and  glorious  struggle  against 
despotism  by  exciting  the  States  General  of 
Ghent  to  demand  that  all 'Spanish  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
future  deliverer  was  not  an  event  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nassau.  “  It 
was  the  States,  Sir,”  sad  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Philip  seized  his  wrist  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed,  “Not  the 
States,  but  you,  you,  you.” 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether 
a  request  made  by  himself  in  earnest  and  al¬ 
most  supplicating  terms  would  induce  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  indulge  his  national  partiality  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  ministers 
could  flatter  him  with  any  hope  of  success. 
But  on  this  subject  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  a  message,  not  merely  signed  by  himself 
according  to  the  usual  form,  but  written 
throughout  with  his  own  hand,  fie  informed 
them  that  the  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  came 
with  him  to  England,  and  that  they  would 
immediately  embark,  unle  s  the  House  should, 
out  of  consideration  for  him,  be  disposed  to  re¬ 
tain  them,  which  he  should  take  very  kindly. 
When  the  message  had  been  read,  a  member 
proposed  that  a  day  might  he  fixed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  But  the  chiefs 
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of  tlie  majority  would  uot  consent  to  anything 
which  might  seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and 
moved  the  previous  question.  The  ministers 
were  in  a  false  position.  It  was  out  of  their 
power  to  answer  Harley  when  he  sarcastically 
declared  that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having 
advised  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion.  If,  he 
said,  those  gentlemen  had  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  they  would  have  done  so  before. 
There  had  been  many  opportunities  of  raising 
the  question  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner 
during  the  progress  of  the  Disbanding  Bill. 
Of  those  opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit 
to  avail  himself;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  re¬ 
open  the  question.  Most  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  who  spoke  against  taking  the  message 
into  consideration  took  the  same  line,  declined 
discussing  points  which  might  ha'e  been  dis¬ 
cussed  when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  and  declared  merely  that  they 
could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparlia¬ 
mentary  as  the  repealing  of  an  hot  which  had 
just  been  passed.  But  this  way  of  dealing 
with  the  message  was  far  too  mild  and  mode¬ 
rate  to  satisfy  the  impdacable  malice  of  Howe. 
In  his  courtly  days  he  had  vehemently  called 
on  the  King  to  use  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  English 
regiments.  ‘'None  but  the  Dutch  trocrps,” 
he  said,  “are  to  be  trusted.”  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel  between  those 
very  Dutch  troops  and  the  Popish  Kernes 
whom  James  had  brought  over  from  Munster 
and  Connaught  to  enslave  our  island.  The 
general  feeling  was  such  that  the  previous 
question  was  carried  without  a  division.  A 
committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  explaining  the  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to  comply 
with  His  Majesty’s  wish.  At  the  next  sitting 
the  Committee  reported ;  and  on  the  report 
there  was  an  animated  debate.  The  friends 
of  the  government  thought  the  proposed  ad¬ 
dress  offensive.  The  most  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  felt  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
graceful  to  aggravate  by  harsh  language  the 
pain  which  must  be  caused  by  their  conscien¬ 
tious  opposition  to  the  King’s  wishes.  Some 
strong  expressions  were  therefore  softened 
down ;  some  courtly  phrases  were  inserted  ; 
but  the  House  refused  to  omit  one  sentence 
v  hich  almost  reproachfully  reminded  the  king 
that  in  his  memorable  declaration  of  lt>88  he 
had  promised  to  send  back  all  the  foreign 
forces  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  the  deliver-  j 
ance  of  this  country.  The  division  was,  how-  i 
ever,  very  close,  ’t  here  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  votes  for  omitting  this  passage,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  for  retaining  | 
it.* 

The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole 
House.  William  s  answer  was  as  good  as  it  . 
was  possible  for  him,  in  the  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  ho  had  placed  himself,  to  return. 

It  showed  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  ;  but  it  ' 
was  temperate  and  dignified.  Those  who  saw 


him  in  private  knew  that  his  feelings  had 
been  cruelly  lacerated.  His  body  sympathized 
with  his  mind,  llis  sleep)  was  broken.  His 
headaches  tormented  him  more  than  ever. 
From  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  as  his  friends,  and  who  had  failed 
him  in  the  recent  struggle,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  displeasure.  The  lucrative  see 
of  Worcester  was  vacant;  and  some  piowerful 
Whigs  of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it 
for  John  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  One  of  the 
Foleys,  a  family  zealous  for  the  Revolution, 
but  hostile  to  standing  armies,  spoke  to  the 
King  outlie  subject.  “1  will  pay  as  much 
respect  to  your  wishes,”  said  William,  “as 
you  and  yours  have  p>aid  to  mine.”  Lloyd, 
of  St.  Asaph,  was  translated  to  Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to 
march  to  the  coast.  After  all  the  clamour 
which  had  been  raised  against  them,  the  pop- 
!  ulace  witnessed  their  departure  rather  with 
j  s  rrow  than  willi  triumph.  They  had  been 
long  domiciled  here ;  they  had  been  honest 
j  and  inoffensive  ;  and  many  of  them  were  ac- 
companied  by  English  wives  and  by  young 
j  children  who  talked  no  language  but  English. 
As  they  traversed  the  capital,  not  a  single 
shout  of  exultation  was  raised;  and  they  were 
|  almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kindness. 

I  One  rude  spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  re¬ 
mark  that  Hans  made  a  much  better  figure, 
now  that  lie  had  been  living  ten  years  on  the 
!  tat  of  the  land,  than  when  he  first  came.  “A 
pretty  figure  you  would  have  made,”  said  a 
Dutch  soldier,  “if  we  had  not  come.”  And 
the  retort  was  generally  applauded.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
signs  of  public  sympathy  and  good-will  with 
which  the  foreigners  were  dismissed  that  the 
nation  wished  them  to  remain.  It  was  piroba- 
bly  because  they  were  going  that  they  were 
regarded  with  favour  by  many  who  would 
never  have  seen  them  relieve  guard  at  St. 
James’s  without  black  looks  and  muttered 
curses. 

Side  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the 
land  force  had  been  proceeding  a  discussion, 
scarcely  less  animated,  about  the  naval  admin¬ 
istration.  The  chief  minister  of  marine  was 
a  man  whom  it  had  once  been  useless  and 
even  pierilous  to  attack  in  the  Commons.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  1(193,  grave  charges, 
resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been  brought 
against  the  Russell  who  had  conquered  at  La 
Hogue.  The  name  of  Russell  acted  as  a  spell 
on  all  who  loved  English  freedom.  The  name 
of  La  Hogue  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who  were 
piroud  of  the  glory  of  the  English  arms.  The 
accusations,  unexamined  and  unrefuted,  were 
contemptuously  flung  aside  ;  and  the  thanks 
of  the  House  were  voted  to  the  accused  com¬ 
mander  without  one  dissentient  voice.  But 
times  had  changed.  The  Admiral  still  had 
zealous  partisans  :  but  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
had  lost  their  gloss  ;  people  in  general  were 
quick  to  discern  his  faults  ;  and  his  faults  were 
but  too  discernible.  That  he  had  carried  on  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains 


*  I  doubt  whether  there  be  extent  a  sei  tence  of  worse 
English  than  that  on  which  the  House  divided.  It  is  not 
uie-ely  in'  legnnt  and  ungrammatical,  but  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  (f  puzzled  understanding,  probably  of 
Ilarlev.  “  It  is,  Sir.  to  your  loyal  Commons  an  un-peaka- 
blegiief  that  anything  should  be  asked  by  Yc  ur  Majesty’s  j 

Vol.  V.— 5 


message  to  which  they  cannot  consent  without  doing  vio¬ 
lence  lo  that  Constitution  Your  Majesty  rame  over  to  re¬ 
store  and  preserve  ;  and  did,  at  that  time,  in  four  gracious 
declaration,  promise  that  all  those  foreign  forces  which 
came  over  with  yon  should  be  sent  back. 
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had  not  been  proved,  and  had  been  pronounc¬ 
ed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  a 
foul  calumny.  Yet  the  imputation  had  left  a 
stain  on  his  name.  His  arrogant,  insolent, 
and  quarrelsome  temper  made  him  an  object 
of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing  wealth  made 
him  an  object  of  envy.  What  his  official  merits 
and  demerits  really  were  it  is  not  eas>  to  dis¬ 
cover  through  the  mist  made  up  of  factious 
abuse  and  factious  panegyric.  One  set  of  wri¬ 
ters  described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of  all 
the  plunderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation. 
Another  set  asserted  that  under  him  the  ships 
were  better  built  and  rigged,  the  crews  were 
better  disciplined  and  better  tempered,  the  bis¬ 
cuit  was  better,  the  beer  was  better,  the  slops 
were  better,  than  under  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to  the  public 
was  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels 
were  unseawortliy,  when  the  sailors  were 
riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  with  vermin, 
when  the  drink  tasted  like  tan  pickle,  and 
when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  these  two 
representations  are  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  both  are,  to  a  great  extent,  true.  Orford 
was  covetous  and  unprincipled,  but  he  had 
great  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  great 
industry,  and  a  strong  will.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  an  useful  servant  of  the  state  when  the 
interests  of  the  state  were  not  opposed  to 
his  own  :  and  this  was  more  than  could  be 
said  of  some  who  had  preceded  him.  He  was, 
for  example,  an  incomparably  better  admin¬ 
istrator  than  Torrington.  For  Torrington’s 
weakness  and  negligence  caused  ten  times  as 
much  mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  when 
Orford  had  nothing  to  gain  by  doing  what  was 
wrong,  he  did  what  was  right,  and  did  it  ably 
and  diligently.  Whatever  Torrington  did 
not  embezzle  he  wasted.  Orford  may  have 
embezzled  as  much  as  Torrington ;  but  he 
wasted  nothing. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  Navy.  This  Committee  sate  at  intervals 
^during  more  than  three  months.  Orford’s  ad¬ 
ministration  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  censure.  A 
resolution  condemning  the  manner  in  which 
his  accounts  had  been  kept  wras  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  There  were  a  hundred  and  forty 
against  him,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  one  for 
him.  When  the  report  was  presented  to  the 
House,  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
■stigma  upon  him.  It  was  moved  that  the  King 
should  be  requested  to  place  the  direction  of 
maritime  affairs  in  other  hands.  There  were 
:a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  four  Noes.  With  this  Victory,  a  victory 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  defeat,  his 
friends  were  forced  to  be  content.  An  ad¬ 
dress  setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the 
naval  department,  and  beseeching  King  Wil¬ 
liam  to  correct  them,  was  voted  without  a 
division.  In  one  of  those  abuses  Orford  was 
■deeply  interested.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  the  lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  It  was  evidently  improper  that 
itwo  offices,  one  of  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the 


same  person  ;  and  this  the  Commons  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  king. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval 
Establishments  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Commons  so  much  during  the  session  that, 
until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was 
said  about  the  resumption  of  the  Crown  grants. 
But,  just  before  the  Land  Tax  Bill  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was  added  to  it  by  which 
seven  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  take 
account  of  the  property  forfeited  in  Ireland 
during  the  late  troubles.  The  selection  of 
those  Commissioners  the  House  reserved  to 
itself.  FIvery  member  was  directed  to  bring 
a  list  containing  the  names  of  seven  persons 
who  were  not  members  ;  and  the  seven  names 
which  appeared  in  the  greatest  number  of  lists 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  The  result  of  the 
ballot  was  unfavourable  to  the  government. 
Four  of  the  seven  on  whom  the  choice  fell 
were  connected  writ.h  the  opposition  ;  and  one 
of  them,  Trenchard,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  been  during 
many  months  employed  in  raising  a  cry 
against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked 
to  it,  was  carried  to  the  Upper  House.  The 
l’eers  complained,  and  not  without  reason,  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  may,  they  said, 
be  very  proper  that  Commissioners  should  bo 
appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  account 
of  the  forfeited  property  in  Ireland,  but  they 
should  be  appointed  by  a  separate  Act.  Then 
we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to 
ask  for  conferences,  to  give  and  receive  expla¬ 
nations.  The  Land  Tax  Bill  we  can  not  amend. 
We  may  indeed  reject  it;  but  we  cannot  re¬ 
ject  it  without  shaking  public  credit,  without 
leaving  the  kingdom  defenceless,  without  rais¬ 
ing  a  mutiny  in  the  navy.  The  Lords  yielded, 
but  not  without  a  protest,  which  was  signed 
by  some  strong  Whigs  and  some  strong  To¬ 
ries.  The  King  was  even  more  displeased  than 
the  Peers.  “This  commission,”  he  said,  in 
one  of  his  private  letters,  '‘will  give  plenty 
of  trouble  next  winter.”  It  did  indeed  give 
more  trouble  than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and 
brought  the  nation  nearer  than  it  has  ever 
since  been  to  the  verge  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.  The 
spring  was  brightening  and  blooming  into 
summer.  The  lords  and  squires  were  sick  of 
London,  and  the  King  was  sick  of  England, 
On  the  fourth  day  of  May  he  prorogued  the 
Houses  with  a  speech  very  different  from  the 
speeches  with  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dismissing  the  preceding  Parliament.  He 
uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks  or  praise,  lie 
expressed  a  hope  that,  when  they  should  meet 
again,  they  would  make  effectual  provision  for 
the  public  safety.  “1  wish,”  these  were  his 
concluding  words,  “  no  mischief  may  happen 
in  the  mean  time.”  The  gentlemen  who 
thronged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wrath,  and,  as 
they  could  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  laid 
up  his  reproaches  in  their  hearts  against  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session. 

'J  he  Houses  had  broken  up;  but  there  was 
still  much  to  be  done  before  the  king  could 
set  out  tor  Loo.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  that 
the  true  way  to  escape  from  his  difficulties 
was  to  form  an  entirely  new  ministry  possess¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  majority  which  had, 
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in  tlie  late  session,  been  found  so  unmanage¬ 
able.  But  some  partial  changes  he  could  not 
help  making.  The  recent  votes  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  forced  him  seriously  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  Orford  could  continue  to  preside 
at  that  board  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  offered  his  option. 
His  own  wish  was  to  keep  the  Treasurersliip, 
which  was  both  the  more  lucrative  and  the 
more  secure  of  his  two  places.  But  it  was  so 
strongly  represented  to  him  that  he  would  dis¬ 
grace  himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the 
sake  of  gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he 
was,  ought  to  have  been  beneath  his  conside¬ 
ration,  that  he  determined  to  remain  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  sacrilice  which  he  had  made  entitled  him 
to  govern  despotically  the  department  at  which 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain.  But  he 
soon  found  that  the  King  was  determined  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ing  and  removing  the  Junior  Lords.  One  of 
these  Lords,  especially,  the  First  Commissioner 
hated,  and  was  bent  on  ejecting,  Sir  George 
Itooke,  who  was  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Portsmouth.  Rooke  was  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in 
politics,  been  suffered  to  keep  his  place  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  Junto.  Orford 
now  complained  to  the  King  that  Rooke  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  factious  op¬ 
position  which  had  given  so  much  trouble, 
and  had  lent  the  weight  of  his  professional 
and  official  authority  to  the  accusatn  ns  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  naval  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  King  spoke  to  Rooke,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  Orford  had  been  misinformed.  “I 
haveagreat  respect  for  my  Lord;  and,  on  pro¬ 
per  occasions,  I  have  not  failed  to  express  it 
in  public.  There  have  certainly  been  abuses 
at  the  Admiralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend. 
When  those  abuses  have  been  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  sate 
silent ;  but,  whenever  any  personal  attack  has 
been  made  on  my  Lord,  1  have  done  him  the 
best  service  that  I  could.”  William  was  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  thought  that  Orford  should  have 
been  satisfied  too.  But  that  haughty  and  per¬ 
verse  nature  could  be  content  with  nothing  but 
absolute  dominion.  He  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retract  it. 
He  said  that  he  could  be  of  no  use.  It  would 
be  easy  to  supply  his  place ;  and  his  success¬ 
ors  should  have  his  best  wishes.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  to  the  country,  where,  as  was  reported 
and  may  easily  be  believed,  he  vented  liis  ill 
humour  in  furious  invectives  against  the  King. 
The  Treasurersliip  of  the  Navy  was  given  to 
the  Speaker  Littleton.  The  Earl  of  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of 
some  experience  in  business,  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Other  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time. 
There  had,  during  some  time,  been  really  no 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Leeds,  indeed, 
was  still  called  Lord  President,  and,  as  such, 
took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation  ; 
but  ho  had  not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  since  the  prosecution  instituted 
against  him  by  the  Commons  in  I  695  had  been 
sudd'  nly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  at  once  legally  defective 


1  and  morally  complete.  It  seems  strange  that 
I  a  statesman  of  eminent  ability,  who  had  been 
twice  Prime  Minister,  should  have  wished  to 
hold,  by  so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a  place  which 
can  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  but  the 
salary.  To  that  salary,  however,  Leeds  had 
clung,  year  after  year;  and  he  now  relinquish¬ 
ed  it  with  a  bad  grace .  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pembroke  ;  and  the  Privy  Seal  which  Pem¬ 
broke  laid  down  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
peer  of  recent  creation,  Viscount  Lonsdale. 
Lonsdale  had  been  distinguished  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  had 
held  high  office,  but  had  quitted  public  life  in 
weariness  and  disgust,  and  had  passed  several 
years  in  retirement  at  his  hereditary  seat  in 
Cumberland.  He  had  planted  forests  round 
his  house,  and  had  employed  Verrio  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  interior  with  gorgeous  frescoes  which 
represented  the  gods  at  their  banquet  of  Am¬ 
brosia.  Very  reluctantly,  and  only  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  earnest  and  almost  angry  im¬ 
portunity  of  the  King,  Lonsdale  consented  to 
leave  his  magnificent  retreat,  and  again  to 
encounter  the  vexations  of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State ; 
and  the  Seals  which  he  had  held  were  given 
to  Jersey,  who  was  succeeded  at  Paris  by  the 
Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal 
and  the  new  Secretary  of  State  were  moderate 
Tories.  The  King  had  proudly  hoped  that,  by 
calling  them  to  his  councils,  he  should  conci¬ 
liate  the  opposition.  But  the  device  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  soon  it  appeared  that  the 
old  practice  of  filling  the  chief  offices  of  state 
with  men  taken  from  various  parties,  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  one  another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected 
with  one  another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs  ;  and  that,  since  the 
Commons  had  become  possessed  of  supreme 
power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  from 
abusing  that  power  with  boundless  folly  and 
violence  was  to  intrust  the  government  to  a 
ministry  which  enjoyed  tln-ir  confidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes 
in  the  great  offices  of  state,  a  change  in  which 
he  took  a  still  deeper  interest  was  taking  place 
in  his  own  household.  He  had  laboured  in  vain 
during  many  months  to  keep  the  peace  be¬ 
tween  Portland  and  Albemarle.  Albemarle, 
indeed,  was  all  courtesy,  good  humour  :  and 
submission,  but  Portland  would  not  be  conci¬ 
liated.  Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at 
his  rival  and  complained  of  his  master.  The 
whole  court  was  divided  between  the  competi¬ 
tors,  but  divided  very  unequally.  The  majo¬ 
rity  took  the  side  of  Albemarle,  whose  man¬ 
ners  were  popular,  and  whose  power  was  evi¬ 
dently  growing.  Portland’s  few  adherents 
were  persons  who,  like  him.  had  already  made 
their  fortunes,  and  who  did  not,  therefore, 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  transfer  their 
homage  to  a  new  patron.  One  of  these  per¬ 
sons  tried  to  enlist  Prior  in  Portland’s  faction, 
but  with  very  little  success.  “Excuse  me,” 
said  the  poet,  “if  I  follow  your  example  and 
my  Lord’s.  My  Lord  is  a  model  to  us  all  ;  and 
you  have  imitated  him  to  good  purpose.  He 
retires  with 'half  a  million.  You  have  large 
grants,  a  lucrative  employment  in  Holland,  a 
fine  house.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
court  is  like  those  fashionable  churches  into 
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which  we  have  looked  at  Paris.  Those  who 
have  received  the  benediction  are  instantly 
away  to  the  Opera  House  or  the  wood  of  Bou¬ 
logne  Those  who  have  not  received  the  bene¬ 
diction  are  pressing  and  elbowing  each  other 
to  get  near  the  altar.  You  and  my  Lord  have 
got  your  blessing,  and  are  quite  right  to  take 
yourselves  off  with  it.  I  have  not  been  blessed, 
and  must  fight  my  way  up  as  well  as  I  can.” 
Prior’s  wit  was  his  own,  but  his  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  was  common  to  him  with  multitudes  ;  and 
the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted  to  be  lords  of 
the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  counties,  neglected  Portland,  and 
tried  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Albemarle. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still 
assiduously  courted,  and  that  person  was  the 
King. ,  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
soothe  an  irritated  mind.  Sometimes  William 
argued,  expostulated  and  implored  for  two 
hours  together.  But  he  found  the  comrade 
of  his  youth  an  altered  man,  unreasonable, 
obstinate,  and  disrespectful  even  before  the 
public  eye.  The  Prussian  minister,  an  ob¬ 
servant  and  impartial  witness,  declared  that 
his  hair  had  more  than  once  stood  on  end  to 
see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which  the  ser¬ 
vant  repelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the 
master.  Over  and  over  William  invited  his 
old  friend  to  take  the  long  accustomed  seat  in 
his  royal  coach,  that  seat  which  Prince 
George  himself  had  never  been  permitted  to 
invade  ;  and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over 
declined  in  a  way  which  would  have  been 
thought  uncivil  even  between  equals.  A 
sovereign  could  not,  without  a  culpable  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer  in 
such  a  contest.  Portland  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  palace  To  Heinsius,  «s 
to  a  common  friend,  William  announced  this 
separation  in  a  letter  which  shows  how 
deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.  “I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered.  I  have 
done  on  my  side  every  thing  that  I  could  do 
to  satisfy  him,  but  it  was  decreed  that  a  blind 
jealousy  should  make  him  regardless  of  every 
thing  that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him.” 
To  Portland  himself  the  King  wrote  in  lan¬ 
guage  still  more  touching.  “  I  hojje  that  you 
will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key 
of  office.  I  shall  not  consider  yon  as  bound 
to  any  attendance.  But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see 
you  as  often  as  possible.  That  will  he  a 
great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you 
have  caused  me.  For,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  I  cannot  help  loving  you  tenderly.” 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease 
immense  estates  scattered  over  half  the  shires 
of  Kngland,  and  a  hoard  of  ready  money,  such 
it  was  said,  as  no  other  private  man  in  Europe 
possessed.  His  fortune  still  continued  to 
grow.  For,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  on  the 
interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his 
gardens,  and  on  his  aviaries,  his  other  ex¬ 
penses  were  regulated  with  strict  frugality. 
His  repose  was,  however,  during  some  years 
not  uninterrupted.  lie  had  been  trusted  with 
such  grave  secrets,  and  employed  in  such 
high  missions,  that  his  assistance  was  still 
frequently  necessary  to  the  government  ;  and 
that  assistance  was  given,  not,  as  formerly, 
with  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  with 


the  exactness  of  a  conscientious  servant.  He 
still  continued  to  receive  letters  from  William  ; 
letters,  no  longer,  indeed,  overflowing  with 
kindness,  but  always  indicative  of  perfect 
confidence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the 
question  which  had  been  for  a  time  settled 
in  the  previous  autumn  at  Loo,  and  which 
had  been  reopened  in  the  spring  by  the  death 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris, 
Lewis  directed  Tallard  to  sound  William  as  to 
a  new  treaty.  The  first  thought  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  William  was  that  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  son’s 
place.  But  this  suggestion  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  at  Versailles,  and  not  without  reason. 
If,  indeed,  the  young  Francis  Joseph  had 
lived  to  succeed  Charles,  and  had  then  died  a 
minor  without  issue,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  different.  Then  the  Elector  would 
have  been  actually  administering  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  France,  England,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
have  continued  to  rule  as  King  the  empire 
which  he  had  begun  to  rule  as  Regent.  He 
would  have  had  also,  not  indeed  a  right,  hut 
something  which  to  the  vulgar  would  have 
looked  like  a  right,  to  be  his  son’s  heir.  Now 
he  was  altogether  unconnected  with  Spain. 
No  more  reason  could  be  given  for  se’ecting 
him  to  be  the  Catholic  King  than  for  selecting 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Something  was  said  about  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  something  about  the 
King  of  Portugal  ;  but  to  both  there  were  in¬ 
surmountable  objections.  It  seemed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  only  choice  was  between  a 
French  Prince  and  an  Austrian  Prince  ;  and 
William  learned,  with  agreeable  surprise  that 
Louis  might  possibly  be  induced  to  suffer  the 
younger  Archduke  to  be  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  It  was  intimated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  House  of  Bourbon,  would  expect 
in  return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival 
house  of  Hapsburg,  greater  advantages  than 
had  been  thought  sufficient  when  the  Dauphin 
consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favour  ot  a 
candidate  whose  elevation  would  cause  no 
jealousies.  What  Lewis  demanded,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  portion  formerly  assigned  to 
France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  Milanese 
he  proposed  to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  Duke. 
To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  this  arrangement 
would  have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the  people 
of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  still.  They  were, 
and  bad  long  been,  in  a  singularly  unhappy 
situation.  Lewis  domineered  over  them  as  if 
they  had  been  his  subjects,  and  troubled 
himself  as  little  about  their  happiness  as  if 
they  had  been  his  enemies.  Since  he  exercised 
as  absolute  a  power  over  them  as  over  the 
Normans  and  Burgundians,  it  was  desirable 
that  he  should  have  as  great  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  as  in  the  welfare  of  the  Normans 
and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France,  William 
was  willing  to  negotiate  ;  and  when,  in  .June, 
1699,  he  left  Kensington  to  pass  the  summer 
at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known  as  the 
Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly 
adjusted.  The  great  object  now  was  to  ob- 
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tain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor.  That  con¬ 
sent,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  been 
readily  and  even  eagerly  given.  Had  it  been 
given,  it  might  perhaps  have  saved  Christen- 
d  ni  from  a  war  of  eleven  years.  But  the 
policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely 
dilatory  and  irresolute.  It  was  in  vain  that 
William  and  Heinsius  represented  the  im¬ 
portance  of  every  hour.  “  The  Emperor’s 
ministers  go  on  dawdling,”  so  the  King  wrote 
to  Heinsius,  “  not  because  there  is  any  diffi¬ 
culty  about  the  matter,  not  because  they 
mean  to  reject  the  terms,  but  solely  because 
they  are  people  who  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  nothing  ”  While  the  negotiation  at  Vienna 
was  thus  drawn  out  into  endless  length,  evil 
tidings  came  from  Madrid, 

Sjmin  and  her  King  had  long  been  sunk  so 
low  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  either  to 
sink  lower.  Yet  the  political  maladies  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies  of  the 
monarch  went  on  growing,  and  exhibited 
every  day  some  new  and  frightful  symptom. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  Prince,  the 
Court  had  been  divided  between  the  Austrian 
faction,  of  which  the  Queen  and  the  leading 
ministers,  Oropesa  and  Melgar,  were  the 
chiefs,  and  the  French  faction  of  which  the 
most  important  member  was  Cardinal  Porto- 
carrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  length  an 
event  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  deeply  meditated  plan,  and 
was  altogether  unconnected  with  the  disputes 
about  the  succession,  gave  the  advantage  to 
the  adherents  of  France.  The  government, 
having  committed  the  great  error  of  under¬ 
taking  to  supply  Madrid  with  food,  committed 
the  still  greater  error  of  neglecting  to  perform 
what  it  had  undertaken.  The  price  of  bread 
doubled.  Complaints  were  made  to  the 
magistrates,  and  were  heard  with  the  indo¬ 
lent  apathy  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade.  Then  the  populace  rose,  attacked  the 
house  of  Oropesa,  poured  by  thousands  into 
the  great  court  of  the  palace,  and  insisted  on  ! 
seling  the  King.  The  Queen  appeared  in  a 
balcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  His  Majesty 
was  asleep.  Then  the  multitude  set  up  a  roar 
of  fury.  11  It  is  false  :  we  do  not  believe  you. 
We  will  see  him.”  11  He  has  slept  too  long,” 
said  one  threatening  voice  ;  ‘‘and  it  is  high 
time  that  he  should  wake.”  The  Queen  re¬ 
tired  weeping  ;  and  the  yvretched  being  on 
whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set  tottered 
to  the  window,  bowed  as  he  had  never  bowed 
before,  muttered  some  gracious  promises, 
waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air,  bowed  again 
and  withdrew.  Oropesa,  afraid  of  being  torn  i 
to  pieces,  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Melgar 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  garrisoned  his 
house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower 
of  grenades,  but  was  soon  forced  to  go  after 
Oropesa :  and  the  supreme  power  passed  to 
Portecnrrero. 

Pctocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  very 
little,  hut  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  He  was,  like 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a 
politician  made  out  of  an  impious  priest.  Such 
politicians  are  generally  worse  than  the  worst 
of  the  laity,  more  merciless  than  any  ruffian 
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that  can  he  found  in  camps,  more  dishonest 
than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribunals, 
file  sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  un¬ 
sanctifying  influence  on  them.  The  lessons 
of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of 
early  youth,  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  avowed  infidels  some  traces  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which,  in  seasons  of  mourning  and  of 
sickness,  become  plainly  discernible.  But  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  such  trace  should 
remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypocrite  who, 
during  many  years,  is  constantly  going 
through  what  he  considers  as  the  mummery 
of  preaching,  saying  mass,  baptizing,  shriv¬ 
ing.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes 
in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  in¬ 
deed  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  hut 
still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From  the 
pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence 
to  embellish  what  he  regards  as  fables,  from 
the  altar  whence  he  daily  looks  down  with 
secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into 
blood,  from  the  confessional  where  he  daily 
studies  with  cold  and  scientific  attention  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he 
brings  to  courts  some  talents  which  may 
move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  of  lay  courtiers  ;  a  rare  skill  in 
reading  characters  and  in  managing  tempers, 
a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dexterity  in 
insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm  or  to 
propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two 
feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled 
layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and 
despicable,  domestic  feeling,  and  chivalrous 
feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened  by  the 
endearments  of  a  family.  His  pride  may  re¬ 
volt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not 
become  a  gentleman.  But  neither  with  the 
domestic  feeling  nor  with  the  chivalrous  feel¬ 
ing  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His 
gown  excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most 
tender  of  human  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispenses  him  from  the  observation  of 
the  fashionable  code  of  honor. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  consummate  master  of 
his  craft.  To  the  name  of  statesman  he  had 
no  pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range,  not  more 
of  his  intellectual  than  his  moral  capacity. 
To  reanimate  a  paralyzed  and  torpid  mon- 
archhy,  to  introduce  order  and  economy  into 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  an  army  which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit 
a  navy  which  was  perishing  from  mere  rotten¬ 
ness,  these  were  achievements  beyond  the 
power,  beyond  even  the  ambition,  of  that  ig¬ 
noble  nature.  But  there  was  one  task  for 
which  the  new  minister  was  admirably  quali¬ 
fied,  that  of  establishing,  by  means  of  super¬ 
stitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion  over  a 
feeble  mind,  and  the  feeblest  of  all  minds  was 
that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  Even  before 
the  riot  which  had  made  the  cardinal  supreme 
in  the  state,  he  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
into  the  palace  a  new  confessor  selected  by 
himself.  In  a  very  short  time  the  King’s 
malady  took  a  new  form.  That  ho  was  too 
weak  to.  lift  his  food  to  his  misshapen  month, 
that,  at  thirty-seven,  he  had  the  bald  hea  l 
and  wrinkled  face  of  a  man  of  seventy,  tl^at 
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his  complexion  was  turning  from  yellow  to 
green,  that  he  frequently  fell  down  in  fits  and 
remained  long  insensible,  these  were  no 
longer  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady. 
He  had  always  been  afraid  of  ghosts  and 
demons,  and  it  had  long  been  necessary  that 
three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his 
restless  bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins. 
But  now  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was 
bewitched,  that  he  was  possessed,  that  there 
was  a  devil  within  him,  that  there  were  devils 
all  around  him.  He  was  exorcised  according 
to  the  forms  of  his  Church  :  but  this  ceremony, 
instead  of  quieting  him,  scared  him  out  of 
almost  all  the  little  reason  that  nature  had 
given  him.  In  his  misery  and  despair  he  was 
induced  to  resort  to  irregular  modes  of  relief. 
His  confessor  brought  to  court  impostors  who 
pretended  that  they  could  interrogate  the 
] lowers  of  darkness.  The  Devil  was  called  up, 
sworn  and  examined.  This  strange  deponent 
made  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  His 
Catholic  Majesty  was  under  a  spell,  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  many  years  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  the 
royal  line.  A  drug  had  been  compounded 
out  of  the  brains  and  kidneys  of  a  human 
corpse,  and  had  been  administered  in  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  This  potion  had  dried  up  all  the 
sources  of  life  ;  and  the  best  remedy  to  which 
the  patient  could  now  resort  would  be  to 
swallow  a  bowl  of  consecrated  oil  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  breakfast.  Unhappily,  the  authors 
of  this  story  fell  into  contradictions  which 
they  could  excuse  only  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  Satan,  who,  they  said,  was  an  unwilling 
witness,  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  midst  of  their  conjuring,  the  Inquisition 
came  down  upon  them.  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  the  Holy  Office  had  reserved  all  its 
terrors  for  such  cases,  it  would  not  now  have 
been  remembered  as  the  most  hateful  judi¬ 
cature  that  was  ever  known  among  civilised 
men.  The  subaltern  imposters  were  thrown 
into  dungeons.  But  the  chief  criminal  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered 
mind  of  Charles  one  mania  succeeded  another. 
A  longing  to  pry  into  those  mysteries  of  the 
grave  from  which  human  beings  avert  their 
thoughts  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his 
house.  Juana,  from  whom  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  of  her  posterity  seems  to  have  de¬ 
rived  a  morbid  taint,  bad  sate,  year  after  year, 
by  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  ghastly  remains 
of  her  husband,  apparelled  in  the  rich 
embroidery  and  jewels  which  be  had  been 
wont  to  wear  while  living.  Her  son  Charles 
found  an  excentric  pleasure  in  celebrating 
his  own  obsequies,  in  putting  on  his  shroud, 
placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering  him¬ 
self  with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead 
till  the  requiem  had  been  sung,  and  the 
mourners  had  departed,  leaving  him  alone 
m  the  tomb.  Philip  the  Second  found  a  simi¬ 
lar  pleasure  in  gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of 
bronze  in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  laid, 
and  especially  on  the  skull  which,  encircled 
with  the  crown  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from 
the  cover.  Philip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered 
after  burials  and  burial  places,  gratified  his 
curiosity  by  gazing  on  the  remains  of  his 
great  grandfather,  the  Emperor,  and  some¬ 


times  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  like 
a  corpse  in  the  niche  which  he  had  selected 
for  himself  in  the  royal  cemetery.  To  that 
cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by  a 
strange  fascination.  Europe  could  show  no 
more  magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  stair¬ 
case  encrusted  with  jasper  led  down  from  the 
stately  church  of  the  Escurial  into  an  octagon 
situate  just  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  vault, 
impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold  and 
precious  marbles,  which  reflected  the  blaze 
from  a  huge  chandelier  of  silver.  On  the 
right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy 
sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and  queens 
of  Spain.  Into  this  mausoleum  the  King  de¬ 
scended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and 
ordered  the  coffins  to  be  unclosed.  His  mother 
had  been  embalmed  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  slie  appeared  as  she  had  appeared 
on  lier  deatli  bed.  The  body  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  too,  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into 
dust  at  the  first  touch.  From  Charles  neiti^r 
the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  liis 
grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility. 
But,  when  the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of" 
Orleans,  the  miserable  man’s  first  wife,  she 
who  had  lighted  up  his  dark  existence  with 
one  short  and  pale  gleam  of  happiness,  pre¬ 
sented  herself,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  to 
his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave  way.  “She 
is  in  heaven,”  lie  cried  ;  “  and  1  shall  soon  be 
there  with  her  and,  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  his  limbs  were  capable,  be  tottered 
back  to  the  upper  air. 

Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1699,  it  became 
known  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France, 
of  England,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  were 
busily  engaged  in  forming  a  second  Treaty  of 
Partition.  That  Castilians  would  be  indig- 
nant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  potentate 
meditated  tlie  dismemberment  of  that  empire 
of  which  Castile  was  the  "bead  might  have 
been  foreseen.  But  it  was  less  easy  to  foresee 
that  William  would  be  the  chief,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  indignation.  If 
the  meditated  partition  really  was  unjustifi¬ 
able,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Lewis  was 
far  more  to  blame  than  William.  For  it  was 
by  Lewis,  and  not  by  William,  that  tlie 
partition  had  been  originally  suggested  ;  and 
it  was  Lewis,  and  not  William,  who  was  to 
gain  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  partition. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  William  would  most 
gladly  have  acceded  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  be  pre¬ 
served  entire  without  danger  to  tlie  liberties 
of  Europe,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  the 
division  of  that  monarchy  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contenting  Lewis.  Nevertheless,  the 
Spanish  ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever 
could  give  offence  to  Lewis,  and  indemnified 
themselves  by  offering  a  gross  indignity  to 
William.  The  truth  is,  that  their  pride  had, 
as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  close  affinity 
with  meanness.  They  knew  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  insult  Lewis  ;  and  they  believed  that  they 
might  with  perfect  safety  insult  William.  Lewis 
was  absolute  master  of  bis  large  kingdom. 
He  had  at  no  great  distance  armies  and  fleets 
which  one  word  from  him  would  put  in  motion. 
If  he  were  provoked,  the  white  flag  might  in 
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a  few  days  be  again  flying  on  the  walls  of  i 
Barcelona.  His  immense  power  was  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Castilians  with  hope  as  well  as  | 
with  fear.  He,  and  he  alone,  they  imagined, 
could  avert  that  dismemberment  of  which  i 
they  could  not  tear  to  think.  J’erhaps  he 
might  yet  be  induced  to  violate  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Eng- 
land  and  Holland’,  if  one  of  his  grandsons  were 
named  successor  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He, 
therefore,  must  he  respected  and  courted. 
But  William  could,  at  that  moment,  do  little  1 
to  hurt  or  to  help.  He  could  hardly  be  said  I 
to  have  an  army.  He  could  take  no  step  1 
which  would  require  an  outlay  of  money  with-  j 
out  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  , 
it  seemed  to  be  the  chief  study  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  cross  him  and  to  humble  him.  The 
history  of  the  late  session  was  known  to  the 
Spaniard  principally  by  inaccurate  reports 
brought  by  Irish  friars.  And,  had  those  reports 
been  accurate,  the  real  nature  of  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  struggle  between  the  Court  party  and  the 
Country  party  could  have  been  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  the  magnates  of  a 
realm  in  which  there  had  not,  during  several 
generations,  been  any  constitutional  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  royal  pleasure.  At  one  time  it 
was  generally  believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the 
mere  rabble,  but  by  Grandees  who  had  the 
envied  privilege  of  going  in  coaches  and  four 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  had  been  deposed,  that  he  had  retired  to 
Holland,  that  the  Parliament  had  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  more  kings,  that  a 
commonwealth  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  a 
Doge  was  about  to  be  appointed  :  and,  though 
this  rumor  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but 
too  true  that  the  English  government  was, 
just  at  that  juncture,  in  no  condition  to  re¬ 
sent  slights.  Accordingly,  the  Marquess  of 
Canales,  who  represented  the  Catholic  King  at 
Westminster,  received  instructions  to  re¬ 
monstrate  in  strong  language,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions.  He 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note 
abusive  and  impertinent  beyond  all  example 
and  all  endurance.  His  master,  he  wrote, 
had  learned  with  amazement,  that  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  Holland  and  other  powers, — for  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  prudent  even  in  his  blustering,  did 
not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France, — were 
engaged  in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  set¬ 
tling  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
lor  the  detestable  purpose  of  dividing  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole  scheme  was 
vehemently  condemned  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
embassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  whole  nation,  and  concluded  by  giving 
notice  that  lie  should  lay  the  whole  case  be¬ 
fore  the  two  Houses  when  next  they  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an 
impression  had  been  made  on  foreign  nations 
by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  late  session. 
The  King,  it  was  plain,  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He 
was  charged  with  having  committed  a  wrong, 
but  he  was  not  asked  to  make  reparation.  He 
was  treated  as  a  subordinate  officer  who  had 
been  guilty  of  an  offence  against  public  law, 
and  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
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Commons,  who,  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
were  bound  to  keep  their  servants  in  order. 
The  Lords  Justices  read  this  outrageous  note 
with  indignation,  and  sent  it  with  ail  speed  to 
Loo.  Thence  they  received,  with  equal  speed, 
directions  to  send  Canales  out  of  the  country. 
Our  ambassador  was  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Madrid  ;  and  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  England  and  Spain  was  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  a  less  unbecoming  manner 
had  there  not  already  existed  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  quarrel  between  Spain  and  William, 
a  quarrel  in  which  William  was  perfectly 
blameless,  but  in  which  the  unanimous  fepling 
of  the  English  Parliament  and  of  the  English 
nation  was  on  the  side  of  Spain.  . 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin  and  progress 
of  this  quarrel.  Few  portions  of  our  history 
are  more  interesting  or  instructive  :  but  few 
have  been  more  obscured  and  distorted  by 
i  passion  and  prejudice.  The  story  is  an  excit- 
|  ing  one  ;  and  it  has  generally  been  told  by 
1  writers  whose  judgment  had  been  perverted 
!  by  strong  national  partiality.  Their  invec¬ 
tives  and  lamentations  have  still  to  be  tempe¬ 
rately  examined ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
i  whether,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
1  than  a  century  and  a  half,  feelings  hardly 
!  compatible  with  temperate  examination  will 
|  not  be  stirred  up  in  many  minds  by  the  name 
|  of  Darien.  In  truth,  that  name  is  associated 
with  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  recollection 
1  of  them  may  not  unnaturally  distuib  the 
equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on 
his  country  was  not  a  mere  visionary  or  a 
mere  swindler.  He  was  that  William  Pater¬ 
son  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with 
the  auspicious  eommencemeat  of  a  new  era  in 
English  commerce  and  in  English  finance. 
His  plan  of  a  national  bank,  having  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  approved  by  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  who  sate  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Westminster  and  by  the  most  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  who  walked  the  Exchange  of  London, 
had  been  carried  into  execution  with  signal 
success.  He  thought,  and  perhaps  thought 
with  reason,  that  his  services  had  been  ill  re¬ 
quited.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  original 
Directors  of  the  great  corporation  which  owed 
its  existence  to  him,  but  he  was  not  reelect¬ 
ed.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  col¬ 
leagues,  citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  long 
experience  in  the  practical  part  of  trade,  alder- 
'  men,  wardens  of  companies,  heads  ol  firms 
well  known  in  every  Bourse  throughout  the 
j  civilized  world,  were  not  well  pleased  to  see 
among  them  in  Grocers’  Hall  a  foreign  adven¬ 
turer  whose  whole  capital  consisted  in  an  in¬ 
ventive  brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue.  Some 
of  them  were  probably  weak  enough  to  dislike 
him  for  being  a  Scot :  some  were  probably 
mean  enough  to  be  jealous  of  his  parts  and 
knowledge  :  and  even  persons  who  were  not 
unfavourably  disposed  to  him  might  have  dis¬ 
covered,  before  they  had  known  him  long, 
that,  witli  all  his  cleverness,  he  was  deficient 
J  in  common  sense;  that  his  mind  was  full  of 
schemes  which,  at  the  first  glance,  had  a  spe¬ 
cious  aspect,  but  which,  on  closer  examination, 
appeared  to  be  impracticable  or  pernicious  ; 
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and  that  the  benefit  which  the  public  had  de¬ 
rived  from  one  happy  project  formed  by  him 
would  be  very  dearly  purchased  if  it  were 
taken  for  granted  that  all  his  other  projects 
must  be  equally  happy.  Disgusted  by  what 
he  considered  as  the  ingratitude  of  the  En¬ 
glish,  he  repaired  to  the  Continent,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  interest  the 
traders  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of 
the  German  Empire  in  bis  plans.  From  the 
Continent  he  returned  unsuccessful  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  then  at  length  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  more  justly  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen  than  by  strangers  seems  to  have 
risen  his  mind.  Just  at  this  time  he  fell 
in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  happened  to 
be  in  England.  These  eccentric  men  soon  be¬ 
came  intimate.  Each  of  them  had  his  mono¬ 
mania,  and  the  two  monomanias  suited  each 
other  perfectly.  Fletcher’s  whole  soul  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  sore,  jealous,  punctilious  patriotism, 
His  heart  was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the 
poverty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  indignities  which 
she  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  her  powerful 
and  opulent  neighbour.  When  he  talked  of 
her  wrongs,  his  dark,  meagre  face  took  its 
sternest  expression  :  his  habitual  frown  grew 
blacker  ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  more  than  their 
wonted  fire.  Paterson,  on  the  other  hand, 
firmly  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  the 
means  of  making  any  state  which  would  fol¬ 
low  his  counsel  great  and  prosperous  in  a 
time  which,  when  compared  with  the  life  of 
an  individual,  could  hardly  be  called  long,  and 
which,  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a 
moment,  't  here  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  dishonest.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  found  more  difficulty  in  deceiving 
others  had  he  not  begun  by  deceiving  himself. 
His  faith  in  his  own  schemes  was  strong  even 
to  martyrdom  ;  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  illustrated  and  defended  them,  had  all  the 
charm  of  sincerity  and  of  enthusiasm.  Very 
seldom  has  any  blunder  committed  by  fools, 
or  any  villany  devised  by  impostors,  brought 
on  any  society  miseries  so  great  as  the  dreams 
of  these  two  friends,  both  of  them  men  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  both  of  them  men  of  parts,  were 
destined  to,  bring  on  Scotland. 

In  1695,  the  pair  went  down  together  to 
their  native  country.  The  Parliament  of  that 
country  was  then  about  to  meet  under  the 
presid  ncy  of  Tweeddale,  an  old  acquaintance 
and  country  neighbour  of  Fletcher.  On  Tweed¬ 
dale  the  first  attack  was  made.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  cautious,  old  politician.  Yet  it  should 
seem  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  assailants.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  he  was  not  altogether  a  dupe. 
The  public  mind  was  at  that  moment  vio¬ 
lently  agitated.  Men  of  all  parties  were 
clamouring  for  an  inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
session  which  was  about  to  commence  would 
be  stormy.  In  such  circumstances  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  might  think  it  would  be 
prudent  to  appease  the  anger  of  he  Estates 
by  offering  an  almost  irresisti  le  bait  to  tueir 
cupidity.  If  such  was  the  policy  of  Tweed¬ 
dale,  it  was,  for  the  moment,  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Parliament,  which  met  burning 
with  indignation,  was  soothed  into  good  hu¬ 


mour.  The  blood  of  the  murdered  Macdonalds 
continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain.  The 
sche  i  es  of  Paterson,  brought  forward  under 
the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the 
whole  nation.  Men  spoke  to  him  with  more 
profound  respect  than  to  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  His  antechamber  was  crowded 
with  solicitors  desirous  to  catch  some  drops  of 
that  golden  shower  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  the  dispenser.  To  be  seen  walking  with 
him  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  honoured  by  him 
with  a  private  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  were  enviable  distinctions.  He,  after 
the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who  have 
deluded  themselves  and  others,  drew  new  faith 
in  his  own  lie  from  the  credulity  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  Llis  countenance,  his  voice,  his  ges¬ 
tures,  indicated  boundless  self-importance. 
When  he  a  peared  in  public  he  looked, — such 
is  the  language  of  one  who  probably  had  often 
seen  him, — like  Atlas,  conscious  that  a  world 
was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  airs  which  he 
gave  himself  only  heightened  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  inspired.  His  demeanour 
was  regarded  as  a  model,  Scotchmen  who 
wished  to  be  thought  wise  looked  as  like 
Paterson  as  they  could. 

His  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  the 
public  only  by  glimpses,  was  applauded  by 
all  classes,  factions,  and  sects,  lords,  mer¬ 
chants,  advocates,  divines,  Whigs,  and  Jaco¬ 
bites,  Cameronians  and  Episcopalians.  In 
truth,  of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubbles  of  which 
history  has  preserved  the  memory,  none  was 
ever  more  skilfully  puffed  into  existence ; 
none  ever  soared  higher,  or  glittered  more 
brilliantly  ;  and  none  ever  burst  with  a  more 
lamentable  explosion.  There  was,  however, 
a  certain  mixture  of  truth  in  the  magnificent, 
day-dream  which  produced  such  fatal  effects. 

Scotland  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  with  a 
mild  climate  or  a  fertile  soil.  But  the  richest 
spots  that  had  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  had  been  spiots  quite  as  little  favoured  by 
nature.  It  was  on  a  bare  rock,  surrounded 
by  deep  sea,  that  the  streets  of  Tyre  were  piled 
up  to  a  dizzy  height.  On  that  sterile  crag 
were  woven  the  robes  of  Persian  satraps  and 
Sicilian  tyrants  :  there  were  fashioned  silver 
bowls  and  chargers  for  the  banquets  of  kings  : 
and  there  Pomeranian  amber  was  set  in  Lyd¬ 
ian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  queens.  In 
the  warehouses  were  collected  the  fine  linen  of 
Egypt  and  the  odorous  gums  of  Arabia  ;  the 
ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the 
port  lay  fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  wea¬ 
thered  the  storms  of  the  Euxine  and  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Powerful  and  wealthy  colonies  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world  looked  up  with  filial 
reverence  to  the  little  island  ;  and  despots, 
who  trampled  on  the  laws  and  outraged  the 
feelings  of  all  the  nations  between  the  Hydas- 
pes  and  the  JEgean,  condescended  to  court 
the  population  of  that  busy  hive.  At  a  later 
period,  on  a  dreary  bank  formed  by  the  soil 
which  the  Alpine  streams  swept  down  to  the 
Adriatic,  rose  the  palaces  of  Venice.  Within 
a  space  which  would  not  have  been  thought 
large  enough  for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude 
northern  baron  were  collected  riches  far  ex- 
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ceeding  those  of  a  northern  kingdom.  In 
almost  every  one  of  the  private  dwellings 
which  fringed  the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen 
plate,  mirrors,  jewelry,  tapestry,  paintings, 
carving,  such  as  might  move  the  envy  of  the 
master  of  Holyrood.  In  the  arsenal  were 
munitions  of  war  sufficient  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
test  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Venice 
had  declined,  another  commonwealth,  still 
less  favoured,  if  possible,  by  nature,  had 
rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence  which 
the  whole  civilised  world  contemplated  with 
envy  and  admiration.  On  a  desolate  marsh 
overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a 
marsh  where  there  was  neither  wood  nor 
stone,  neither  firm  earth  nor  drinkable  water, 
a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on  one  side 
and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  kept  out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the 
most  prosperous  community  in  Europe.  The 
wealth  which  was  collected  within  live  miles 
of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  fee  simple  of  Scotland.  And  why 
should  this  be?  Was  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  Phoe¬ 
nician,  on  the  Venitian,  or  on  the  Hollander, 
a  larger  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of 
forethought,  of  self  command,  than  on  the 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ?  The  truth 
was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which  conduce 
to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commer¬ 
cial  life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed ; 
perhaps  he  had  never  been  equalled.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  that  his  energy  should 
take  a  proper  direction  ;  and  a  proper  direc¬ 
tion  Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  extended  and  modi¬ 
fied.  Columbus  had  hoped  to  establish  a 
communication  between  our  quarter  of  the 
world  and  India  across  the  great  Western 
ocean.  But  he  was  stopped  by  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  The  American  continent,  stretching 
far  north  and  far  south  into  cold  and  inhos¬ 
pitable  .regions,  prisented  what  seemed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  progress;  and, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  he  first  set  foot  on 
that  continent,  Gama  reached  Malabar  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  during  two  hundred  years 
tiie  trade  of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts 
of  Asia  had  been  carried  on  by  rounding 
the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa.  Paterson 
now  revived  the  project  of  Columbus,  and 
persuaded  himself  and  others  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  that  project  into  effect  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  his  country  the  greatest 
emporium  that  had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
in  America  some  spot  which  might  be  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  between  Scotland  and  India.  It 
was  true  that  almost  every  habitable  p  rt  of 
America  had  already  been  siezed  by  some 
European  power.  Paterson,  however,  imagined 
that  one  province,  the  most  important  of  all, 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  short-sighted  cu¬ 
pidity  of  vulgar  politicians  and  vulgar  traders 
The  isthmus  which  joined  the  two  great  conti¬ 
nents  of  the  New  World  remained,  according 
to  him,  unappropriated.  Great  Spanish  vice¬ 
royalties,  he  said,  lay  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Da¬ 


rien  were  abandoned  to  rude  tribes  which  fol¬ 
lowed  their  own  usages  and  obeyed  their  own 
princes.  He  had  been  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  what  character  was  not  quite  clear. 
Some  said  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  convert 
the  Indians,  and  some  that  he  had  gone  thither 
to  rob  the  Spaniards.  But,  missionary  or  pi¬ 
rate,  he  had  visited  Darien,  and  had  brought 
away  none  but  delightful  recollections.  The 
havens,  he  averred,  were  capacious  and  se¬ 
cure  :  the  sea  swarmed  with  turtle  :  the  coun¬ 
try  was  so  mountainous  that,  within  nine  de¬ 
grees  of  the  equator,  the  climate  was  temper¬ 
ate  ;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
offered  no  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  con¬ 
struct  roads,  along  which  a  string  of  mules  or 
a  wheeled  carriage  might,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  The  soil 
was,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  rich  black 
mould,  on  which  a  profusion  of  valuable  herbs 
and  fruits  grew  spontaneously,  and  on  which 
all  the  choicest  productions  of  tropical  regions 
might  easily  be  raised  by  human  industry  and 
art  ;  and  yet  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
earth  had  not  tainted  the  purity  of  the  air. 
Considered  merely  as  a  place  of  residence,  the 
isthmus  was  a  paradise.  A  colony  placed 
there  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had 
no  wealth  except  what  was  derived  from  agri¬ 
culture.  But  agriculture  was  a  secondary  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  colonization  of  Darien.  Let  but 
that  precious  neck  of  land  be  occupied  by  an 
intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race ; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  trade  between 
India  and  Europe  must  be  drawn  to  that  point. 
The  tedious  and  perilous  passage  round  Africa 
would  soon  be  abandoned.  The  merchant 
would  no  longer  expose  his  cargoes  to  the 
mountainous  billows  and  capricious  gales  of 
the  Antarctic  Seas.  The  greater  part  of  the 
voyage  from  Plurope  to  Darien,  and  the  whole 
voyage  from  Darien  to  the  richest  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  would  be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  be¬ 
fore  the  trade  winds  over  blue  and  sparkling 
waters.  The  voyage  back  across  the  Pacific 
would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost 
equally  speedy  and  pleasant.  Time,  labor, 
money,  would  be  saved.  The  returns  would 
come  in  more  quickly.  Fewer  hands  would 
be  required  to  navigate  the  ships.  The  loss 
of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event.  The  trade 
would  increase  fast.  In  a  short  time  it  would 
double;  audit  would  all  passthrough  Darien. 
Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that 
key  of  the  universe, — such  were  the  bold 
figures  which  Paterson  loved  to  employ, — 
would  give  law  to  both  hemispheres;  and 
would,  by  peaceful  arts,  without  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood,  established  an  empire  as  splen¬ 
did  as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the 
poorest  and  the  least  considered.  If  she  would 
but  occupy  Darien,  if  she  wonld  but  become 
one  groat  free  port,  one  great  warehouse  f  r 
the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien  might 
produce,  and  for  the  still  greater  wealth 
which  would  be  poured  into  Darien  from  Can¬ 
ton  and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  she  would  at  once  take  her  place 
in  the  first  rank  among  nations.  No  rival 
would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in 
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lie  West  Indian  or  tlie  East  Indian  trade. 
The  beggarly  country,  as  it  had  been  inso¬ 
lently  called  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  warmer 
and  more  fruitful  regions,  would  be  the  great 
mart  for  the  choicest  luxuries,  sugar,  rum, 
coffee,  chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porce¬ 
lain  of  China,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds  of  Golcon- 
da,  the  pearls  of  Karrack,  the  delicious  bird’s 
nests  of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  ivory 
and  sandal  wood.  From  Scotland  would  come 
all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocode  worn  by  du¬ 
chesses  at  the  balls  of  St.  James’s  and  Ver¬ 
sailles.  From  Scotland  would  come  all  the 
saltpetre  which  would  furnish  the  means  of 
war  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contending  po¬ 
tentates.  And  on  all  the  vast  riches  which 
would  be  constantly  passing  through  the  little 
kingdom  a  toll  would,  be  paid  which  would  re¬ 
main  behind.  Ti  ere  would  be  a  prosperity 
such  as  might  seem  fabulous— a  prosperity  of 
which  every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer  to  the 
cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  the 
now  d  solate  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
villas  and  pleasure  grounds  would  be  as  thick 
as  along  the  edges  of  the  Dutch  canals.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  would  vie  with  London  and  Paris  ; 
and  the  baillie  of  Glasgow  or  Dundee  would 
have  as  stately  and  well  furnished  a  mansion 
and  as  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgo¬ 
master  of  Amsterdam. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  par- 
t  ally  disclosed  to  the  public.  A  colony  was 
was  to  be  planted  ;  a  vast  trade  was  to  be 
opened  between  both  the  Indies  and  Scotland  ; 
but  the  name  of  Darien  was  as  yet  pronounced 
only  in  whispers  by  Paterson  and  by  his  most 
confidential  friends.  He  had,  however,  shown 
enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  eesires. 
IIow  well  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  others  with 
his  own  feeling  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
memorable  Act  to  which  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioners  gave  the  Royal  sanction  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1695.  By  this  Act  some  persons  who 
were  named,  and  such  other  persons  as  should 
join  with  them,  were  f  rmed  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  be  named  the  Company  of 
Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  employed  was 
not  fixed  by  law  ;  but  it  was  provided  that 
one  half  of  the  stock  at  least  must  Lie  held  by 
Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no 
stock  which  had  been  originally  held  by  a 
Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland  should  ever  be 
transferred  to  any  but  a  Scotchman  resident  in 
Scotland.  An  entire  monoply  of  the  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  a  term  of  thirty 
one  years,  was  granted  to  the  Company.  All 
goods  imported  by  the  Company  were  during 
twenty  one  years  to  be  duty  free,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  grown  on  the  Company’s  own 
plantation  were  exempted  from  all  taxation. 
Every  member,  and  every  servant  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  to  be  privileged  against  impress¬ 
ment  and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privileged 
persons  was  impressed  or  arrested,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  authorised  to  releas  •  him,  and  to 
demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil  and 
of  the  military  power.  The  Company  was  au¬ 
thorised  to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritories  in  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build  towns 


and  forts,  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide 
magazines,  arms,  and  amunition,  to  raise 
troops,  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  treaties  ;  and 
the  King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if  any 
foreign  state  should  injure  the  Company,  he 
would  interpose,  and  would,  at  the  public 
charge,  obtain  reparation.  Lastly,  it  was 
provided  that,  in  order  to  give  greater  security 
and  solemnity  to  this  most  exorbitant  grant,  tlie 
whole  substance  of  the  Act  should  be  set  forth 
in  Letters  Patent,  to  which  the  Chancellor  was 
directed  to  put  the  great  seal  without  delay . 

The  letters  were  drawn  :  the  Great  Seal  was 
affixed  :  the  subscription  books  were  opened  ; 
the  shares  were  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling  each  ;  and  from  the  Pentland  Firth 
to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a 
hundred  pounds  was  impatient  to  put  down 
his  name.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This 
may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum 
to  those  who  remember  the  bubbles  of  1825 
and  of  1845,  and  would  assuredly  not  have 
sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months 
of  war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  mar¬ 
velous  when  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence 
that  the  Scotch  people  voluntarily  contributed 
for  the  colonisation  of  Darien  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  substance  than  any  other  people 
ever,  in  the  same  spade  of  time,  voluntarily 
contributed  to  any  commercial  undertaking. 
A  great  part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and 
rude  as  Iceland  now  is.  There  were  five  or 
six  shires  which  did  not  altogether  contain  so 
many  guineas  and  crowns  as  were  tossed 
about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a  single 
goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  no¬ 
bles  had  very  little  ready  money.  They 
generally  took  a  large  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  do¬ 
mains,  to  live  plentifully  and  hospitably. 
But  there  were  many  esquires  in  Kent  and 
Somersetshire  who  received  from  their  tenants 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and-  silver  than  a 
Duke  of  Gordon  or  a  Marquess  of  Atlioll  drew 
from  extensive  provinces.  The  pecuniary 
remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as  would 
have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate 
who  thought  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his _ale  and 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen  of  an  English 
manor  house.  Even  in  the  fertile  Merse  there 
were  parishes  of  which  the  minister  received 
only  from  four  to  eight  pounds  sterling  in 
cash.  The  official  income  of  the  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  only  five 
hundred  a  year  ;  and  that  of  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  only  four  hundred  a  year.  The  land 
tax  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  some 
years  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at  little 
more  than  half  the  land  tax  of  the  single 
county  of  Norfolk.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  probably  bore  as  great  a  ratio  to  the 
wealth  of  Scotland  then  as  forty  millions 
would  bear  now. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Darien  Com¬ 
pany  deserves  to  be  examined.  The  number 
of  shareholders  was  about  fourteen  hundred. 
The  largest  quantity  of  stock  registered  in  one 
name  was  three  thousand  pounds.  The  heads 
of  three  noble  houses  took  three  thousand 
pounds  each,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury  and  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  of 
ability,  spirit  and  patriotism,  who  had  en- 
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tered  into  the  design  with  enthusiasm  not, 
inferior  to  that  of  Fletcher.  Argyie  held  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds.  John  Dalrymple,  but 
too  well  known  as  the  Master  of  Stair,  had 
just  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title  and  estate, 
and  was  now  Viscount  Stair.  He  put  down 
his  name  for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Scotch  peers  who  subscribed  was  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty.  The  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  took  three 
thousand  pounds,  the  city  of  Glasgow  three 
thousand,  the  city  of  Perth  two  thousand. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  con¬ 
tributed  only  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  A  very  few  divines  who  were 
settled  in  the  capital  or  in  other  large  towns 
were  able  to  purchase  shares.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  more  than 
one  professional  man  whose  paternal  anxiety 
led  him  to  lay  out  probably  all  his  hardly- 
earned  savings  in  purchasing  a  hundred  pound 
share  for  each  of  his  children.  If,  indeed, 
Paterson’s  predictions  had  been  verified,  such 
a  share  would,  according  to  the  notions  of 
that  age  and  country,  have  been  a  handsome 
portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  a 
surgeon. 

That  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently 
intelligent,  wary,  resolute,  and  self  possessed 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observation. 
That  they  are  a  people  peculiarly  liable  to 
dangerous  tbs  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the 
imagination  is  less  generally  acknowledged, 
but  is  not  less  true.  The  whole  kingdom 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Paterson  had 
acquired  an  influence  resembling  rather  that 
of  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  that  of  a 
Mahomet,  that  of  a  Joseph  Smith,  than 
that  of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind  faith 
in  a  religion,  fanatical  zeal  for  a  religion,  are 
too  common  to  astonish  us.  But  such  faith 
and  zeal  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
transactions  of  the  money  market.  It  is  true 
that  we  judging  after  the  event.  But  before 
the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the  forming 
of  a  sound  judgment  were  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  cared  to  use  them.  It  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  men  of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vague 
and  general  notion  of  Paterson’s  scheme, 
should  have  staked  every  thing  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  scheme.  It  seems  more  incredible 
still  that  men  to  whom  the  details  of  that 
scheme  had  been  confided  should  not  have 
looked  into  any  of  the  common  books  of  his¬ 
tory  or  geography  in  which  an  account  of 
Darien  might  have  beeu  found,  and  should 
not  have  asked  themselves  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a 
Scotch  colony  in  the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic 
dominions.  It  was  notorious  that  she  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  on  specious, 
nay,  on  solid  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A 
Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and  established  a 
government  on  that  coast.  A  Spaniard  had, 
with  great  labor  and  peril,  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tainous  nock  of  land,  had  seen  rolling  beneath 
him  the  vast  Pacific,  never  before  revealed  to 
European  eyes,  had  descended,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and  had  there 
solemnly  taken  possession  of  sea  and  shore  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  It  was  true 
that  the  region  which  Paterson  described  as  a 


paradise  had  been  found  by  the  first  Castilian 
settlers  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 
The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  from  rank  jungle 
and  stagnant  water,  had  compelled  them  to 
remove  to  the  neighboring  haven  of  Panama  ; 
and  the  red  Indians  had  been  contemptuously 
permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion  on 
the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still 
considered,  and  might  well  be  considered,  by 
Spain  as  her  own.  In  many  countries  there 
were  tracts  of  morass,  of  mountain,  of  forest, 
in  which  governments  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining 
order,  and  in  which  rude  tribes  enjoyed  by 
connivance  a  kind  of  independence,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies  to  look  very  far  for  an  .example,  in 
some  highland  districts,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dwelt  clans 
which  had  always  regarded  the  authority  of 
King,  Parliament,  Privy  Council,  and  Court  of 
Session,  quite  as  little  as  the  aboriginal  popu¬ 
lation  of  Darien  regarded  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  and  Audiences.  Yet  it  would 
surely  have  been  thought  an  outrageous  vio¬ 
lation  of  public  law  in  the  King  of  Spain  to 
take  possession  of  Appin  and  Lochaber.  And 
would  it  be  a  less  outrageous  violation  of 
public  law  in  the  Scots  to  seize  on  a  province 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  possessions,  on  the 
plea  that  this  province  was  in  the  same  state 
in  which  Appin  and  Lochaber  had  been  during 
centuries  ? 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Paterson’s  scheme  ;  and 
yet  it  was  less  unjust  than  impolitic.  Torpid 
as  Spain  had  become,  there  was  still  one  point 
on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sensitive.  The 
slightest  encroachment  of  any  other  European 
I  power,  even  on  the  outskirts  of  her  American 
dominions  sufficed  to  disturb  her  repose  and 
to  brace  her  paralyzed  nerves,  To  imagine 
that  she  would  tamely  suffer  adventurers  from 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of 
her  empire,  within  a  day’s  sail  of  Porto-bello 
on  one  side,  and  of  Carthagena  on  the  other, 
was  ludicrously  absurd.  She  would  have  been 
just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession  of  the 
Escurial.  It  was  therefore  evident  that,  before 
the  new  Company  could  even  begin  its  commer¬ 
cial  operations,  there  must  be  a  war  with  Spain 
and  a  complete  triumph  over  Spain.  What 
means  had  the  Company  of  waging  such  a  war, 
and  what  chance  of  achieving  such  a  triumph? 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in  time  ot 
peace  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
a  year.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted 
to  the  Crown  during  the  war  with  France,  had 
amounted  perhaps  to  as  much  more.  Spain, 
it  is  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and 
Lepanto.  But,  even  in  her  decay,  sbo  pos¬ 
sessed  in  Europe  resources  which  exceeded 
thirty  fold  those  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  America, 
where  the  struggle  must  take  place,  the  dispro¬ 
portion  was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets 
and  arsenals  were  doubtless  in  wretched  con¬ 
dition.  But  there  were  Spanish  fleets  ;  there 
were  Spanish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which 
sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Darien,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Darien  back  to  Seville,  were  in  tolerable  con¬ 
dition,  and  formed,  by  themselves,  a  considera- 
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ble  armament.  Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship 
of  the  line,  nor  a  single  dock-yard  where  such 
a  ship  could  be  built.  A  marine  sufficient  to 
overpower  that  of  Spain  must  be,  not  merely 
equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An  armed 
force,  sufficient  to  defend  the  isthmus  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  viceroyalties  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  must  be  sent  over  five  thousand  miles 
of  ocean.  What  was  the  charge  of  such  an 
expedition  likely  to  be  ?  Oliver  had,  in  the 
preceding  generation,  wrested  a  West  Indian 
island  from  Spain ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this, 
Oliver,  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
administration  of  war,  who  wasted  nothing, 
and  who  was  excellently  served,  had  been 
forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy 
alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
Scotland;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone 
support  the  charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy 
whom  Paterson  was  bent  on  provoking.  And 
what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have  from 
abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  empire 
and  the  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain  were 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  more  than  one 
great  maritime  power.  But  there  was  no  great 
maritime  power  which  would  not  far  rather 
have  seen  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Spain  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  Darien  Company.  Louis  could 
not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggrandize 
a  state  governed  by  William.  To  Holland  the 
East  India  trade  was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
She  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Gama  ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
she  would  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  craft, 
and,  if  need  were,  by  violence,  rather  than 
suffer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had  been 
to  Venice.  England  remained  ;  and  Paterson 
was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  that 
England  might  be  induced  to  lend  her  power¬ 
ful  aid  to  the  Company.  He  and  Lord  Belha- 
ven  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office  in 
Clement’s  Lane,  formed  a  Board  of  Directors 
auxiliary  to  the  Central  Board  at  Edinburgh, 
and  invited  the  capitalists  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  which  had 
not  been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  resident  in 
Scotland.  A  few  moneyed  men  were  allured 
by  the  bait;  but  the  clamor  of  the  City  was  loud 
and  menacing  ;  and  from  the  City  a  feeling  of 
indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country. 
In  this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large 
mixture  of  evil.  National  antipathy  operated 
on  some  minds,  religious  antipathy  on  others. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anger 
which  Paterson’s  schemes  excited  throughout 
the  south  of  the  island,  was,  in  the  main,  just 
and  reasonable.  Though  it  was  not  yet  gen¬ 
erally  known  in  what  precise  spot  his  colony 
was  to  be  planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  occupy  some  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that  such 
occupation  would  be  resisted.  There  would  be 
a  maritime  war  ;  and  such  a  war  Scotland  had 
no  means  of  carrying  on.  The  state  of  her 
finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite  un¬ 
able  to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of  mode¬ 
rate  size.  Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three 
months,  she  would  have  neither  money  nor 
credit  left.  These  things  were  obvious  to  every 
coffeehouse  politician ;  and  it  was  impossible 


|  to  believe  that  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
men  so  able  and  well  informed  as  some  who  sate 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  one  way  only  could  the  conduct  of 
these  schemers  be  explained.  They  meant  to 
make  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  the  Southron.  The 
two  British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connected 
physically  and  politically  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  one  of  them  to  be  at  peace  with  a 
power  with  which  the  other  was  at  war.  If 
the  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a  quarrel, 
England  must,  from  regard  to  her  own  dignity, 
which  was  bound  up  with  his,  support  him  in 
it.  She  was  to  be  tricked  into  a  bloody  and 
expensive  contest  in  the  event  of  which  she  had 
no  interest ;  nay,  into  a  contest  in  which  vic¬ 
tory  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than 
defeat.  She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the 
lives  of  her  seamen  in  order  that  a  set  of  cun¬ 
ning  foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by 
which  she  would  be  the  chief  sufferer.  Slie  was 
to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  this  Scotch 
Corporation ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that 
her  merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her  cus¬ 
tomers  decoyed  away,  her  exchequer  beggared. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  the  disputes  between 
the  old  East  India  Company  and  the  new  East 
India  Company  ;  for  both  Companies  would  be 
ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs  of  rev¬ 
enue  would  be  dried  up  together.  What  would 
be  the  receipt  of  the  Customs,  what  of  the  Excise, 
when  vast  magazines  of  sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks,  muslins,  all 
■  dutyfree,  should  be  formed  along  the  estuaries 
of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  bor¬ 
der  from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tweed?  What  army,  what  fleet,  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland  should  be  turned  into  one  great 
smuggling  establishment?  Paterson’s  plan  was 
simply  this,  that  England  should  first  spend 
millions  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  his  Company, 
and  should  then  be  plundered  of  t-wice  as  many 
millions  by  means  of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  was 
soon  echoed  by  the  legislature.  When  the 
Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  of  1695,  Rochester  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Lords  to  the  constitution  and 
designs  of  the  Company.  Several  witnesses 
were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  gave  evidence 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House. 
“If  these  Scots  are  to  have  their  wajq”  said 
one  peer,  “I  shall  go  and  settle  in  Scotland, 
and  not  stay  here  to  be  made  a  beggar."  The 
Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly  to  the  King 
the  injustice  of  requiring  England  to  exert  her 
power  in  support  of  enterprise  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce  and  to 
her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up 
and  communicated  to  the  Commons.  The  Com¬ 
mons  eagerly  concurred,  and  complimented  the 
Peers  on  the  promptitude  with  which  their 
Lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood  forth  to 
protect  the  public  interests.  The  two  Houses 
went  up  together  to  Kensington  with  the  ad¬ 
dress.  William  had  been  under  the  walls  of 
Namur  when  the  Act  for  incorporating  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  been  touched  with  his  sceptre  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  and  had  known  nothing  about  that  Act 
till  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  the 
clamour  of  his  English  subjects.  He  now  said 
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in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in 
Scotland,  but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  Tweed- 
dale  and  Secretary  .Johnstone  were  immediately 
dismissed.  But  the  Act  which  had  been  passed 
by  their  management  still  continued  to  be  law 
in  Scotland  ;  nor  was  it  in  their  master’s  power 
to  undo  what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addres¬ 
sing  the  throne.  They  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  tli e  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Company  in 
London.  Belliaven  made  his  escape  to  his  own 
country,  and  was  there  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  But  Paterson  and  some  of 
his  confederates  were  severely  examined.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  Board  which  was  sitting 
in  Clement’s  Lane  had  done  things  which  were 
certainly  imprudent  and  perhaps  illegal.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  empowered  the  directors 
to  take  and  to  administer  to  their  servants  an 
oath  of  fidelity.  But  that  Act  was  on  the  south 
of  the  Tweed  a  nullity.  Nevertheless,  the  di¬ 
rectors  had,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London, 
taken  and  administered  this  oath,  and  had  thus, 
by  implication,  asserted  that  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  the  legislature  of  Scotland 
accompanied  them  to  England.  It  was  resolved 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour,  and  that  they  shouid  be  im¬ 
peached.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame 
articles  of  impeachment ;  but  the  task  proved 
a  difficult  one ;  and  the  prosecution  was  suffered 
to  drop,  not  however  till  the  few  English  capi¬ 
talists  who  had  at  first  been  friendly  to  Pater¬ 
son’s  project  had  been  terrified  into  renouncing 
all  connection  with  him 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Paterson  ought 
to  have  seen  that  his  project  could  end  in 
nothing  but  shame  to  himself  and  ruin  to  his 
worshippers.  From  the  first  it  had  been  clear 
that  England  alone  could  protect  his  Company 
against  the  enmity  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  now 
clear  that  Spain  would  be  a  less  formidable 
enemy  than  England.  It  was  impossible  that 
his  plan  could  excite  greater  indignation  in  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  or  in  the 
House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than  it  had  excited  in 
London  Unhappily,  he  was  given  over  to  a 
strong  delusion  ;  and  the  blind  multitude  eagerly 
followed  their  blind  leader.  Indeed,  his  dupes 
were  maddened  by  that  which  should  have  sober¬ 
ed  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
which  sate  at  Westminster,  proceedings  just 
and  reasonable  in  substance,  but  in  man¬ 
ner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent,  had  roused 
the  angry  passions  of  a  nation,  feeble  indeed  in 
numbers  and  in  material  resources,  but  emi¬ 
nently  high-spirited.  •  The  proverbial  pride  of 
the  Scotch  was  too  much  for  their  proverbial 
shrewdness.  The  votes  of  the  English  Lords 
and  Commons  were  treated  with  marked  con¬ 
tempt.  The  populace  of  Edinburgh  burned 
Rochester  in  effigy.  Money  was  poured  faster 
than  ever  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company.  A 
stately  house  in  Milne  Square,  then  the  most 
modern  and  fashionable  part  of  Edinburgh, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  at  once  as  an  office 
and  a  warehouse.  Ships  adapted  both  for  war 
and  for  trade  were  required  ;  but  the  means  of 
building  such  ships  did  not  exist  in  Scotland; 
and  no  firm  in  the  south  of  the  island  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  into  a  contract  which  might  not 


improbably  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  an  impeachable  offence.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  the  dockyards  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Hamburg.  At  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  few  vessels  were  procured, 
the  largest  of  which  would  hardly  have  ranked 
as  sixtieth  in  the  English  navy ;  and  with  this 
force,  a  force  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  pirates 
of  Sallee  in  check,  the  Company  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  the  maritime  powers  in  the 
world. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1(198  that  all 
was  ready  for  the  expedition  which  was  to 
change  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  number  of 
seamen  and  colonists  who  embarked  at  Leith 
was  twelve  hundred.  Of  the  colonists  many 
were  younger  sons  of  honourable  families,  or 
officers  who  had  been  disbanded  sinco  the  peace. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  who  were 
desirous  of  emigrating.  It  is  said  that  some 
persons  who  had  vainly  applied  for  a  passage 
hid  themselves  in  dark  corners  about  the  ships, 
and,  when  discovered,  refused  to  depart,  clung 
to  the  rigging,  and  were  at  last  taken  or.  shore 
by  main  force.  This  infatuation  is  the  more 
extraordinary  because  few  of  the  adventurers 
nkew  to  what  place  they  were  going.  All  that 
was  quite  certain  was  that  a  colony  was  to  be 
planted  somewhere,  and  to  be  named  Caledonia. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  fleet  would 
steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America. 
But  this  opinion  was  not  universal.  At  the 
Dutch  Embassy  in  Saint  James’s  Square  there 
was  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  new  Caledonia 
would  be  founded  among  those  Eastern  spice 
islands  with  which  Amsterdam  had  long  carried 
on  a  lucrative  commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was 
intrusted  to  a  Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presby¬ 
terian  chaplains  and  a  precentor  were  on  board. 
A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  which  was  afterward 
the  subject  of  much  mirth  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Company,  slippers  innumerable,  four  thousand 
periwigs  of  all  kinds,  from  plain  bobs  to  those 
magnificent  structures  which,  in  that  ago,  tow¬ 
ered  hig*i  above  the  foreheads  and  descended  to 
the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch 
woolen  stuffs  which  nobody  within  the  tropics 
could  wear,  and  many  hundreds  of  English  Bi¬ 
bles  which  neither  Spaniard  nor  Indian  could 
read.  Paterson,  flushed  with  pride  and  hope, 
not  only  accompanied  the  expedition,  but  took 
with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whose  heart 
he  had  won  in  London,  where  she  had  presided 
over  one  of  the  great  coffeehouses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July  the  ships,  followed 
by  many  tearful  eyes,  and  commended  to  hea¬ 
ven  in  many  vain  prayers,  sailed  out  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage 
to  the  Antipodes  now  is  ;  and  the  adventurers 
suffered  much.  The  rations  were  scanty  :  there 
were  bitter  complaints  both  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  meat ;  and,  when  the  little  fleet,  after 
passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched 
at  Madeira,  those  gentlemen  who  had  fine 
clothes  among  their  baggage  were  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  embroidered  coats  and  laced  waistcoats 
for  provisions  and  wine.  From  Madeira  the 
adventurers  ran  across  the  Atlantic,  landed  on 
an  uninhabited  islet  lying  between  Porto  Rico 
and  St.  Thomas,  took  possession  of  this  desolate 
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epot  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  set  up  a  tent, 
and  hoisted  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew. 
Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas  to  inform 
them  that  they  were  trespassing  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  proceeded 
on  their  voyage,  having  obtained  the  services 
of  an  old  buccaneer  who  knew  the  coast  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they 
anchored  on  the  first  of  Novembor  close  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  One  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  country  soon  came  on  board.  The  cour¬ 
tiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  stark  naked  :  but  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an 
old  hat.  lie  had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Span¬ 
ish  and  affected  the  grave  deportment  of  a 
Spanish  don.  The  Scotch  propitiated  Andreas, 
as  he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat 
blazing  with  gold  lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if 
he  would  trade  with  them,  they  would  treat  him 
better  than  the  Castilians  had  done 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition 
went  on  shore,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  named  it  Caledonia.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  small  peninsula 
about  three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  determined  to  fix  here  the 
city  of  New  Edinburgh,  destined,  as  they  hoped, 
to  be  the  great  emporium  of  both  Indies.  The 
peninsula  terminated  in  a  low  promontory  of 
about  thirty  acres,  which  might  easily  be  turned 
into  an  island  by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench 
was  dug  ;  and  on  the  ground  thus  separated 
from  the  main  land  a  fort  was  constructed  ;  fifty 
guns  were  placed  on  the  ramparts  ;  and  within 
the  inclosure  houses  were  speedily  built  aud 
thatched  with  palm  leaves. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  chieftains, 
as  they  were  called,  who  governed  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tri'bes.  Among  these  savage  rulers  were 
found  as  insatiable  a  cupidity,  as  watchful  a 
jealousy,  and  as  punctilious  a  pride,  as  among 
the  potentates  whose  disputes  had  seemed  likely 
to  make  the  Congress  of  Kyswick  eternal.  One 
prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  a  fine  rifle 
had  been  taken  away  from  him  by  the  Governor 
of  Porto-bello  on  the  plea  that  such  a  weapon 
was  too  good  for  a  red  man.  Another  loved  the 
Spaniards  because  they  had  given  him  a  stick 
tipped  with  silver.  On  the  whole,  the  new¬ 
comers  succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the  abo¬ 
riginal  race.  One  mighty  monarch,  the  Louis 
the  Great  of  the  isthmus,  who  wore  with  pride 
a  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk  and 
adorned  with  an  ostrich  feather,  seemed  well 
inclined  to  the  strangers,  received  them  hospi¬ 
tably  in  a  palace  built  of  canes  and  covered 
with  palmetto  royal,  and  regaled  them  with 
calabashes  of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed  from  Indian 
corn  and  potatoes.  Another  chief  set  his  mark 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  colo 
ny.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal  of 
the  Company,  received  with  great  delight  a 
commission  embellished  with  gold  thread  and 
flowered  ribbon,  and  swallowed  to  the  health  of 
his  new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers  of  their  own 
brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  government  of  the 
colony  was  organized  according  to  a  plan  de¬ 
vised  by  the  directors  at  Edinburgh.  The  set¬ 
tlers  were  divided  into  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty : 
each  band  choose  a  representative  ;  and  thus 


was  formed  an  assembly  which  took  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  name  of  Parliament.  This  Parliament 
speedily  framed  a  curious  code.  The  first  arti¬ 
cle  provided  that  the  precepts,  instructions, 
examples,  commands  and  prohibitions  ex¬ 
pressed  and  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  laws  in 
New  Caledonia,  an  enactment  which  proves 
that  those  who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  know 
what  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  or  did  not 
know  what  a  law  meant.  There  is  another  pro¬ 
vision  which  shows  not  less  clearly  how  far 
these  legislators  were  from  understanding  the 
first  principles  of  legislation.  “  Benefits  re¬ 
ceived  and  good  services  done  shall  always  be 
generously  and  thankfully  compensated,  whe¬ 
ther  a  prior  bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ; 
and,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and  the 
Benefactor  obliged  justly  to  complain  of  the  in¬ 
gratitude,  the  Ungrateful  shall  in  such  case  be 
obliged  to  give  threefold  satisfaction  at  the 
least.”  An  article  much  more  creditable  to  the 
little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war, 
prohibits,  on  pain  of  death,  the  violation  of  fe¬ 
male  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.  The 
new  colony  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred. 
The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  armaments. 
The  chiefs  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the 
West  Indies  eagerly  offered  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  governors  of  the  English  set¬ 
tlements  put  forth  proclamations  interdicting 
all  communication  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  four¬ 
teen  guns,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Scotch 
Company,  was  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of 
weather  under  the  walls  of  Carthagena.  The 
ship  and  cargo  were  confiscated,  the  crew  im¬ 
prisoned  and  put  in  irons.  Some  of  the  sailors 
were  treated  as  slaves  and  compelled  to  sweep 
the  streets  and  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 
Others,  and  among  them  the  captain,  were  sent 
to  Seville  to  be  tried  for  piracy.  Soon  an  en¬ 
voy  with  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at  Carthagena, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Caledonia, 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He 
delivered  to  the  authorities  a  letter  threatening 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  the  Company  had  been  created.  The 
Castillian  governor,  who  probably  knew  that 
William,  as  Sovereign  of  England,  would  not, 
and,  as  Sovereign  of  Scotland,  could  not,  protect 
the  squatters  who  had  occupied  Darien,  flung 
away  both  letter  and  Act  of  Parliament  with  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  called  for  a  guard,  and 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  throwing  the 
messenger  into  a  dungeon.  The  Council  of 
Caledonia,  in  great  indignation,  issued  letters 
of  mark  and  reprisal  against  Spanish  vessels. 
What  every  man  of  common  sense  must  have 
foreseen  had  taken  place.  The  Scottish  flag 
had  been  but  a  few  months  planted  on  the  walls 
of  New  Edinburgh  :  and  already  a  war,  which 
Scotland,  without  the  help  of  England,  was  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  sustain,  had  begun. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the 
mysterious  voyage  of  the  adventurers  from  the 
Forth  had  ended  at  Darien.  The  ambassador 
of  the  Catholic  King  repaired  to  Kensington, 
and  complained  bitterly  to  William  of  this  out- 
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rageous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Pre¬ 
parations  were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for  an 
expedition  against  the  intruders;  and  in  no 
Spanish  port  were  there  more  fervent  wishes 
for  the  success  of  that  expedition  than  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  exultation  was  boundless. 
In  the  parish  churches  all  over  the  kingdom  the 
ministers  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  having 
vouchsafed  thus  far  to  protect  and  bless  the  in¬ 
fant  colony.  At  some  places  a  day  was  set 
apart  for  religious  exercises  on  this  account. 
In  every  borough  bells  were  rung ;  bonfires 
were  lighted,  and  candles  were  placed  in  the 
windows  at  night.  During  some  months  all  the 
reports  which  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  such  as  to  excite  hope  and  joy  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  and  alarm  and  envy  in 
the  south.  The  colonists,  it  was  asserted,  had 
found  rich  gold  mines,  mines  in  which  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal  was  far  more  abundant  and  in  a  far 
purer  state  than  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  plentiful.  The  rainy  season  had 
not  proved  unhealthy.  The  settlement  was 
well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  were  mounted  on 
the  ramparts.  An  immense  crop  ol  Indian 
corn  was  expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were 
friendly.  Emigrants  from  various  quarters 
were  coming  in.  The  population  of  Caledonia 
had  already  increased  front  twelve  hundred  to 
ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the  country, 
these  are  the  words  of  a  newspaper  of  that 
time, — were  great  beyond  imagination.  The 
mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
Munitions  of  war  and  implements. of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  provided  in  large  quantities.  Multi¬ 
tudes  were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  land  ol 


promise. 

In  August,  1699,  four  ships,  with  thirteen 
hundred  men  onboard,  were  despatched  by  the 
Company  to  Caledonia.  The  spiritual  care  ot 
these  emigrants  was  Entrusted  to  divines  ol  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  that 
Alexander  Shields  whose  Hind  Let  Loose 
proves  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  he  had 
forgotten  the  Gospel.  To  another,  John  Lol¬ 
land,  we  owe  the  best  account  of  the  voyage 
which  is  now  extant.  The  General  Assembly 
had  charged  the  chaplains  to  divide  the  colo¬ 
nists  into  congregations,  to  appoint  ruling 
elders,  to  constitute  a  Presbytery,  and  to  labour 
for  the  propagation  of  divine  truth  among  the 
Pagan  inhabitants  of  Darien.  The  second  ex¬ 
pedition  sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed,  amid  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scotland. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  September  the  whole 
nation  was  dreaming  a  delightful  dream  of 
prosperity  and  glory  ;  and  triumphing,  some¬ 
what  maliciously,  in  the  vexation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  But,  before  the  close  of  that  month,  it 
began  to  be,rumoured  about  Lombard  street  and 
Cheapside  that  letters  had  arrived  from  Ja¬ 
maica  with  strange  news.  The  colony  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and  dreaded 
was  no  more.  It  had  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  report  spread  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  was  received  there  with  scornful 
incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised 
by  some  Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
that,  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  the  English 
Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclamations 
of  the  Governors  of  the  English  colonies, 
Caledonia  was  waxing  great  and  opulent. 


Nay,  the  inventor  of  the  fable  was  named.  It 
was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secretary 
Vernon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  Octo¬ 
ber  was  put  forth  a  vehement  contradiction  of 
the  story.  On  the  fifth  the  whole  truth  was 
known.  Letters  were  received  from  New  York 
announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been 
the  garden,  the  warehouse,  the  mart  of  the 
whole  world,  their  bones  peeping  through  their 
skin,  and  hunger  and  fever  written  in  their 
faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson. 

The  grief,  the  dismay  and  the  rage  of  those 
who  had  a  few  hours  before  fancied  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  may 
easily  be  imagined.  The  Directors,  in  their 
fury,  lost  all  selfcommand,  and,  in  their  of¬ 
ficial  letters  railed,  at  the  betrayers  of  Scotland, 
the  white-livered  deserters.  The  truth  is  that 
those  who  used  these  hard  words  were  far  more 
deserving  of  blame  than  the  wretches  whom 
they  had  sent  to  destruction,  and  whom  they 
now  reviled  for  not  staying  to  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Nothing  had  happened  but  what 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Com¬ 
pany  had,  in  childish  reliance  on  the  word  of 
an  enthusiastic  projector,  and  in  defiance  of 
facts  known  to  every  educated  man  in  Europe, 
taken  it  for  granted  that  emigrants  born  and 
bred  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
would  enjoy  excellent  health  within  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Equator.  Nay,  statesmen  and 
scholars  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
a  country  which,  as  they  might  have  read  in 
books  so  common  as  those  of  Hakluyt  and  Pur- 
chas,  was  noted  even  among  tropical  countries 
for  its  insalubrity,  and  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Spaniards  solely  on  account  of  its  insalu¬ 
brity,  was  a  Montpellier.  Nor  had  any  of  Pat¬ 
erson’s  dupes  considered  how  colonists  from 
Fife  or  Lothian,  who  had  never  in  their  lives 
J  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  dis¬ 
tressing  midsummer  day,  could  endure  the 
!  labour  of  breaking  clods  and  carrying  burdens 
i  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  a  vertical  sun.  It 
ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such  col¬ 
onists  would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonists 
employed  Negroes  or  Indians  to  do  for  them. 
It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white  freeman  in 
Barbadoes  or  Martinique,  in  Guiana  or  at  Pan¬ 
ama,  was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labour. 
But  the  Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at 
first  be  without  slaves,  and  must  therefore  dig 
the  trench  round  their  town,  build  their  houses 
cultivate  their  fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  wa¬ 
ter,  with  their  own  hands.  Such  toil  in  such  an 
atmosphere  was  too  much  for  them.  The  pro¬ 
visions  which  they  had  brought  out  had  been 
of  no  good  quality,  and  had  not  been  improved 
by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The 
yams  and  plantains  did  not  suit  stomachs  ac¬ 
customed  to  good  oatmeal.  The  flesh  of  wild 
animals  and  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  a  lux¬ 
ury  then  unknown  in  Europe,  went  but  a  small 
way  ;  and  supplies  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  any  foreign  settlement.  During  the  cool 
months,  however,  which  immediately  followed 
the  occupation  of  the  isthmus,  there  were  few 
deaths.  But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  be¬ 
gan  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  little  commu¬ 
nity.  The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten  or 
twelve  a  day.  Both  the  clergymen  who  had 
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accompanied  tlie  expedition  died.  Paterson 
buried  his  wife  in  that  soil  which,  as  he  had 
assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled 
health  and  vigour.  He  was  himself  stretched  on 
his  pallet  by  an  intermittent  fever.  Still,  he 
would  not  admit  that  the  climate  of  his  prom¬ 
ised  land  was  bad.  There  could  not  be  a  purer 
air.  This  was  merely  the  seasoning  which 
people  who  passed  from  one  country  to  another 
must  expect.  In  November  all  would  be  well 
again.  But  the  rate  at  which  the  emigrants 
died  was  such  that  none  of  them  seemed  likely 
to  live  till  November.  Those  who  were  not  laid 
on  their  beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly 
able  to  move  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  that  death  was  all  around  them, 
and  that  they  must, while  they  still  had  strength 
to  weigh  an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail,  fly  to  some 
less  fatal  region.  The  men  and  provisions  were 
equally  distributed  among  three  ships,  the  Cal¬ 
edonia,  the  Unicorn,  and  the  Saint  Andrew. 
Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to  sit  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind 
with  twenty  or  thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  possession,  and  to  await  the  next  ar¬ 
rivals  from  Scotland.  So  small  a  number  of 
people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by  catch¬ 
ing  fish  and  turtles.  But  his  offer  was  disre¬ 
garded  :  he  was  carried,  utterly  helpless,  on 
board  of  the  Saint  Andrew  ;  and  the  vessels 
stood  out  to  sea 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any 
Guinea  slave  ship  has  ever  had  such  a  middle 
passage.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
who  were  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic 
before  Sandy  Hook  was  in  sight.  The  Unicorn 
lost  almost  all  its  officers,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the  healthiest 
ship  of  the  three,  threw  overboard  a  hundred 
corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were 
not  sufficiently  miserable,  raged  fiercely  against 
one  another.  Charges  of  incapacity,  cruelty, 
brutal  insolence,  were  hurled  backward  and 
forward.  The  rigid  Presbj'terians  attributed 
the  calamities  of  the  colony  to  the  wickedness 
of  Jacobites,  Prelatists,  Sabbath-breakers, 
Atheists,  who  hated  in  others  that  image  of 
God  which  was  wanting  in  themselves.  The 
accused  malignants,  on  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  impertinence  of  med¬ 
dling  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Paterson  was 
cruelly  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  He  had  been  completely  prostrated  by 
bodily  and  mental  suffering.  He  looked  like  a 
skeleton.  His  heart  was  broken.  His  inven¬ 
tive  faculties  and  his  plausible  eloquence  were 
no  more ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
second  childhood. 

Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been 
on  the  seas.  It  reached  Darien  about  four 
months  after  the  first  settlers  had  fled.  The 
new-comers  had  fully  expected  to  find  a  flour¬ 
ishing  young  town,  secure  fortifications,  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  and  a  cordial  welcome.  They 
found  a  wilderness.  The  castle  of  New  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  in  ruins.  The  huts  had  been  burn¬ 
ed.  The  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital 
which  was  to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice, 
tne  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  j 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  1 


the  sloth  and  the  baboon.  The  hearts  of  the 
adventurers  sank  within  them  ;  for  their  fleet 
had  been  fitted  out,  not  to  plant  a  colony,  but 
to  recruit  a  colony  already  planted  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  prospering.  They  were  therefore 
worse  provided  with  every  necessary  of  life 
than  their  predecessors  had  been.  Some  feeble 
attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restore  what 
had  perished.  A  new  fort  was  constructed  on 
the  old  ground  ;  and  v^thin  the  ramparts  was 
built  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  eighty  or  ninety 
cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  by  ten.  But 
the  work  went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity 
which  is  the  effect  of  hope,  the  strength  which 
is  the  effect  of  union,  were  alike  wanting  to 
the  little  community.  From  the  councillors 
down  to  the  humblest  settlers,  all  was  despon¬ 
dency  and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions 
was  scanty.  The  stewards  embezzled  great 
part  of  it.  The  rations  were  small ;  and  soon 
there  was  a  cry  that  they  were  unfairly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Factions  were  formed.  Plots  were 
laid.  One  ringleader  of  the  malcontents  was 
hanged.  The  Scotch  were  generally,  as  they 
still  are,  a  religious  people  ;  and  it  might  there¬ 
fore  have  been  expected  that  the  influence  of 
the  divines  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge  of  the 
colony  had  been  confided,  would  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  for  the  preserving  of 
order  and  the  calming  of  evil  passions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  those  divines  seem  to  have  been  at 
war  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  society. 
They  described  their  companions  as  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind,  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  constitute  a  Presbytery  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for 
that  persons  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  Church  were  not  to  be  found  among  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  emigrants.  Where 
the  blame  lay  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide. 
All  that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that 
either  the  clergymen  must  have  been  most 
unreasonably  and  most  uncharitably  austere, 
or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most  unfavorable 
specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they 
belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
colony  was  as  defective  as  the  provision  made 
for  temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  emigrants  who 
sailed  with  the  second  expedition  were  High¬ 
landers,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English ;  and  not  one  of  the  four  chaplains 
could  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  It  was  only 
through  interpreters  that  a  pastor  could  com¬ 
municate  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
flock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even  by  the 
help  of  interpreters  he  could  not  impart  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  to  those  heathen  tribes 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  solemnly 
recommended  to  his  care.  In  fact,  the  colo¬ 
nists  left  behind  them  no  mark  that  baptized 
men  had  set  foot  on  Darien,  except  a  few 
Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  having  been  ut¬ 
tered  more  frequently  and  with  greater  energy 
than  any  other  words  in  our  language,  had 
caught  the  ear  and  been  retained  in  the  memory 
of  the  native  population  of  the  isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  new-comers  were  the  coolest  and 
most  salubrious  of  the  year.  But,  even  in  those 
months,  the  pestilential  influence  of  a  tropical 
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sun,  shilling  on  swamps  rank  with  impenetra¬ 
ble  thickets  of  black  mangroves,  began  to  be 
felt.  The  mortality  was  great;  and  it  was  but. 
too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  second  colony  would,  like  the  first, 
have  to  choose  between  death  and  flight.  But 
the  agony  of  the  inevitable  dissolution  was 
shortened  by  violence  A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels 
under  the  flag  of  Castile  anchored  off  New 
Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time,  an  irregular 
army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
and  Indians  marched  across  the  isthmus  from 
Panama  ;  and  the  fort  was  blockaded  at  once 
by  sea  and  land. 

A  drummer  soon  came  with  a  message  from 
the  besiegers,  but  a  message  which  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  besieged.  Even  after  all 
that  we  have  seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  it  must  be 
thought  strange  that  they  should  have  sent  a 
colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  it 
was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  inter¬ 
course,  peaceable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards, 
and  yet  should  not  have  taken  care  that  there 
should  be  in  the  whole  colony  a  single  person 
who  knew  a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difficulty  a  negotiation  was  carried 
on  in  such  French  and  such  Latin  as  the  two 
parties  could  furnish.  Before  the  end  of  March 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Scotch  bound 
themselves  to  evacuate  Darien  in  fourteen 
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days;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  de¬ 
parted,  a  much  less  numerous  body  than  when 
they  arrived.  In  little  more  than  four  months, 
although  the  healthiest  months  of  the  year, 
three  hundred  men  out  of  thirteen  hundred  had 
been  swept  away  by  disease.  Of  the  survivors 
very  few  lived  to  see  their  native  country  again. 
Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea.  Many  of  the 
adventurers,  who  had  left  their  homes  flushed 
with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence,  were  glad  to 
hire  themselves  out  to  the  planters  of  Jamaica, 
and  laid  their  bones  in  that  land  of  exile. 
Shields  died  there,  worn  out  and  heartbroken. 
Borland  was  the  only  minister  who  came  back. 
In  his  curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  feelings,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  by  grotesque 
allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival, 
he  tells  us,  he  found  New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag. 
He  had  subsequently  been  compelled  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once,  indeed,  during 
his  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Beer-lahai- 
roi,  and  had  set  up  his  Ebenezer ;  but,  in 
general,  Darien  was  to  him  a  Magor  Missabib, 
a  Kibroth-lmttaavah.  The  sad  story  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  words  in  which  a  great  man  of 
old,  delivered  over  to  the  malice  of  the  Evil 
Bower,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  :  “  I  alone 
am  escaped  to  tell  thee.” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


rpHE  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parlia- 
jj_  me.nt  during  the  late  session  continued  to 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  during  the  recess, 
and,  having  no  longer  a  vent  in  tire  Senate, 
broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  peace  of  towns,  brought  into  peril 
the  honour  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men,  and 
impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the  bench  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  attack  one  another  sword  in  hand. 
Private  calamities,  private  brawls,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disputes  between  court 
and  country,  were  turned  by  the  political  ani¬ 
mosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into  grave 
political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the 
strongest  feelings  of  the  contending  factions,  is 
still  remembered  as  a  curious  part  of  the  history 
of  our  jurisprudence,  and  especially  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No  Whig 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in 
the  public  eye  than  William  Cowper.  In  the 
art  of  conciliating  an  audience,  Cowper  was 
pre-eminent.  His  graceful  and  engaging  elo¬ 
quence  cast  a  spell  on  juries;  and  the  Com¬ 
mons,  even  in  those  stormy  moments  when  no 
other  defender  of  the  administration  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing,  would  always  listen  to  him.  He 
represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in  which  his 
family  had  considerable  influence;  but  there 
was  a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the  electors  ; 
and  he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a  hard 
fight,  which  had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  re¬ 
collections.  His  younger  brother  Spencer,  a  man 
of  parts  and  learning,  was  fast  rising  into  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family 
named  Stout.  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this 
family  had  lately  sunk  into  a  melancholy  of  a 
kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensi 
bility  and  lively  imagination  who  are  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies.  Her 
dress,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted 
her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She.  complained  that  a  canting  waterman  who 
was  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go 
beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  window,  to 
drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her  asso¬ 
ciates  she  owned  that  she  was  in  love,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man  whom 
she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could 
marry.  In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was 
Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married. 
She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in  language  which 
she  never  would  have  used  if  her  intellect  had 
not  been  disordered.  He,  like  an  honest  man, 
took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind, 
and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence 
mortified  her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  should  see  her,  when  he  came  to 
Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1699,  for  he 
had  been  intrusted  with  some  mon°y  which  was 
due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on  her  for 
this  purpose  late  one  evening,  and  delivered  a 


I  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed  him  to  be  the 
guest  of  her  family,  but  he  excused  himself  and 
retired.  The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream 
called  the  Priory  River.  That  she  had  de¬ 
stroyed  herself  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  coroner’s  inquest  found  that  she 
had  drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement  ;  but  her  family  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and 
looked  about  for  somebody  who  might  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  her.  The  last  person  who 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  company 
was  Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  at¬ 
torneys  and  a  scrivener,  who  had  come  down 
from  town  to  the  Hertford  assizes,  had  been 
overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over 
their  wine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of 
the  handsome  Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in 
which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  discussed 
even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess  tables  of  our 
more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words, 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were  used 
about  the  way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover, 
and  the  way  in  which  another  lover  would 
punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no  better 
grounds  than  these  her  relations  imagined  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
these  three  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled  her, 
and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  accused 
had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime  ;  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any 
connection  with  the  persons  who  were  said  to 
be  his  accomplices.  One  of  those  persons,  in 
deed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story  is  too 
absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by  reli 
gious  and  political  fanaticism.'  The  Quakers 
and  the  Tories  joined  to  raise  a  formidable 
clamour.  The  Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no 
scruples  about  capital  punishments.  They 
would  indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly, 
but  too  truly,  rather  send  four  innocent  men  to 
the  gallows  than  let  it  be  believed  that  one  who 
had  their  light  within  her  had  committed  suicide. 
The  Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning 
two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  divided  between  Sfouts  and  Cowpers.  At 
the  summer  assizes  Hertford  was  crowded  with 
anxious  faces  from  London  and  from  parts  of 
England  more  distant  than  London.  The  pro¬ 
secution  was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and 
unfairness  which  to  us  seem  almost  incredible; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench. 
Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who  were 
said  to  be  his  accomplices  with  admirable 
ability  and  self-possession.  His  brother,  much 
more  distressed  than  himself,  sate  near  him 
through  the  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case 
against  the  prisoners  rested  chiefly  on  the  vul¬ 
gar  error  that  a  human  body  found,  as  this  poor 
girl  s  body  had  been  found,  floating  in  water, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  while 
still  alive.  To  prove  this  doctrine,  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  called  medical  practitioners,  of 
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Whom  nothing  is  now  known  except  that  some 
of  them  had  been  active  against  the  Whigs  at 
Hertford  elections.  To  confirm  the  evidence  of 
these  gentlemen  two  or  three  sailors  were  put 
into  the  witness-box.  On  the  other  side  ap¬ 
peared  an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names 
are  still  remembered.  Among  them  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the  defendant, 
but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  England 
had  then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  illustrious  in  the  history 
of  science;  for  he  was  the  teacher  of  William 
Cheselden,  and  William  Cheselden  was  the 
teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same  side  ap¬ 
peared  Samuel  Garth,  who,  among  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  capital,  had  no  rival  except  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
our  country.  The  attempt  of  the  prosecutors  to 
make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men 
was  treated  by  these  philosophers  with  just  dis¬ 
dain.  The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he 
could  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  sea¬ 
men.  “  My  lord,”  replied  Garth,  l:  I  say  that 
they  are  mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in 
abundance  to  swear  that  they  have  known 
whistling  raise  the  wind.” 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty;  and 
the  report  carried  back  to  London  by  persons 
who  had  been  present  at  the  trial  was  that 
everybody  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that 
even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all 
its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who  had 
just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by 
means  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceed¬ 
ing  known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  mur¬ 
der.  This  attack  loo  failed.  Every  artifice  of 
chicane  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disap¬ 
pointed  faction  except  to  calumniate  those  whom 
it  had  been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a 
succession  of  libels,  Spencer  Cowper  was  held 
up  to  the  execratiop  of  the  public.  But  the 
public  did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  profession  ;  he  at  length  took  his 
seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  the 
humanity  which  he  never  failed  to  show  to 
unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he  had  once  stood, 
at  the  bar.  Many  who  seldom  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by 
learning  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that 
excellent  man  and  excellent  poet.  William  Cow¬ 
per,  whose  writings  have  long  been  peculiarly 
loved  and  prized  by  the  members  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  community  which,  under  a  strong  delu¬ 
sion,  sought  to  slay  his  innocent  progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with 
life  and  honour,  the  Tories  had  carried  their 
point.  They  had  secured  against  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Hertford,  and 

*  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowper’s  biographers  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted,  Hayley.  Southey,  Grimshawe. 
Chalmers,  mention  the  judge,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  poet,  of  his  first  love  Theodora  Cowper.  and  of 
Lady  Hesketh,  but  that  none  of  those  biographers 
makes  the.  faintest  allusion  to  the  Hertford  trial  the 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  family,  nor 
do  1  believe  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  poet’s  numerous  letters. 


the  consequence  was  that  the  borough  was  lost 
to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately 
predominated  there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial 
took  place  at  Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the 
late  election  for  Buckinghamshire  very  nearly 
produced  fatal  effects.  Wharton,  the  chief  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs,  had  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one  ol 
the-  knights  of  the  shire.  Graham  Viscount 
Cheyney,  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the  Tories. 
The  two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
In  England  Cheyney  was  before  the  Union 
merely  an  esquire.  Wharton  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  take  place  of  him,  and  had  repeat¬ 
edly  taken  place  of  him  without  any  dispute. 
But  angry  passions  now  ran  so  high  that  a  de¬ 
cent  pretext  for  indulging  them  was  hardly 
thought  necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel 
on  Wharton.  They  drew.  Wharton,  whose 
cool  good-humoured  courage  and  skill  in  fence 
were  the  envy  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that 
a;p,  closed  with  his  quarrelsome  neighbour,  dis¬ 
armed  him,  and  gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragical  duel  had  just  taken  place  at 
Westminster.  Conway  Seymour,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  lately  come  of 
age.  He  was  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which 
he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies.  The  town  had 
nicknamed  him  Beau  Seymour.  He  was  dis¬ 
playing  his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in  Saint 
James’s  Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  after 
indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Blues,  named  Kirke,  who  was  as 
tipsy  as  himself,  passed  near  him.  “There 
goes  Beau  Seymour,”  said  Kirke.  Seymour 
(lew  into  a  rage.  Angry  words  were  exchanged 
between  the  foolish  boys.  They  immediately 
went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  drew, 
and  exchanged  some  pushes.  Seymour  was 
wounded  in  the  neck.  The  wound  v\  as  not 
very  serious;  but,  when  his  cure  was  only  half 
completed,  he  revelled  in  fruit,  ice,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  till  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  fever. 
Though  a  coxcomb  anu  a  voluptuary,  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  line  qualities.  On  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  saw  Kirke.  Kirke  implored 
forgiveness;  and  the  dying  man  declared  that 
he  forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  kills  another 
in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law,  guilty  of  murder. 
But  the  law  had  never  been  strictly  enforced 
against  gentlemen  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  case 
there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no  deep-seated 
malice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward, 
however,  vehemently  declared  that  he  would 
have  life  for  life.  Much  indulgence  is  due  to 
the  resentment  of  an  affectionate  father  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  implaca¬ 
bility  of  Seymour  was  the  implacability,  not  of 
an  affectionate  father,  but  of  a  factious  and  ma¬ 
lignant  agitator.  He  tried  to  make  what  is,  in 
the  jargon  of  our  time,  called  political  capital 
out  of  the  desolation  of  his  house  and  the  blood 
of  his  first-born.  A  brawl  between  two  disso¬ 
lute  youths,  a  brawl  distinguished  by  nothing 
but  its  unhappy  result  from  the  hundred  brawls 
which  took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and 
taverns,  he  magnified  into  an  attack  on  the  liber- 
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ties  of  the  nation,  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  mili¬ 
tary  tyranny.  The  question  was  whether  a  sol¬ 
dier  was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  English 
gentlemen,  and,  if  they  murmured,  to  cut  their 
throats ?  It  was  moved  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  that  Kirke  should  either  be  brought  to 
immediate  trial  or  admitted  to  bail.  Shower, 
as  counsel  for  Seymour,  opposed  the  motion 
But  Seymour  was  not  content  to  leave  the  case 
in  Shower’s  hands.  In  defiance  of  all  decency, 
he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  demanded  a  hear¬ 
ing,  and  pronounced  a  harangue  against  stand¬ 
ing  armies.  “Here,”  he  said,  “is  a  man  who 
lives  on  the  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets 
The  plea  set  up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  support 
him  is  that  his  sword  protects  us,  and  enables 
us  to  live  in  peace  and  security.  And  is  he  to 
be  suffered  to  use  that  sword  to  destroy  us?" 
Kirke  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  man¬ 
slaughter.  In  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Spen¬ 
cer  Cow  per,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Sey¬ 
mour  was  disappointed  of  his  revenge;  but  he 
was  not  left  without  consolation.  If  he  had 
lost  a  son,  he  had  found,  what  he  seems  to  have 
prized  quite  as  much,  a  fertile  theme  for  in¬ 
vective. 

The  king,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
found  his  subjects  in  no  bland  humour.  All 
Scotland,  exasperated  by  the  fate  of  the  first 
expedition  to  Darien,  and  anxiously  waiting  for 
news  of  the  second,  called  loudly  for  a  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  carried  to  Ken¬ 
sington  an  address  which  was  subscribed  by 
thirty-six  of  their  body,  and  which  earnestly 
pressed  William  to  convoke  the  Estates  at  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  had 
been  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  A 
petition  to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated 
among  the  commonalty  of  his  Northern  king¬ 
dom,  and  received,  if  report  could  be  trusted, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  signatures.  Dis¬ 
content  was  far  from  being  as  violent  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  Scotland,  yet  in  England  there  was 
discontent  enough  to  make  even  a  resolute  prince 
uneasy.  The  time  drew  near  at  which  the 
houses  must  reassemble,  and  how  were  the 
Commons  to  be  managed  ?  Montague,  enraged, 
mortified,  and  intimidated  by  the  baiting  of  the 
last  session,  was  fully  determined  not  again  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  chief  minister  of 
finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious  retreat 
which  he  had,  some  months  ago,  prepared  for 
himself,  was  awaiting  him.  He  took  the  andi- 
torship,  and  resigned  his  other  places.  Smith 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  new 
commission  of  Treasury  issued,  and  the  first 
name  was  that  of  Tankerville.  He  had  entered 
on  his  career,  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
with  the  fairest  hopes,  young,  noble,  nobly  allied, 
of  distinguished  abilities,  of  graceful  manners. 
There  was  no  more  brilliant  man  of  fashion  in 
the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.  There  was/bo  more 
popular  tribune  in  Guildhall.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  a  life  so  miserable  that  all  the 
indignation  excited  by  great  faults  is  overpower¬ 
ed  by  pity.  A  guilty  passion,  amounting  to  a 
madness,  left  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertines 
looked  grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of 
his  private  life  forgotten  by  splendid  and  peril¬ 


ous  services  to  a  public  cause  ;  and,  having 
endured  in  that  cause  penury  and  exile,  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold, 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  regarded  by  the  party  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  as  a  coward,  if  not  a 
traitor.  Yet  even  against  such  accumulated 
di-asters  and  disgraces  his  vigorous  and  aspiring 
mind  bore  up.  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained 
for  him  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  at 
length,  though  not  till  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  flannel  and  cushions 
than  for  a  laborious  office  at  Whitehall,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  administration.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  appointment  would 
call  forth  clamours  from  widely  different  quar¬ 
ters  ;  that  the  Tories  would  be  offended  by  the 
elevation  of  a  rebel ;  that  ihe  Whigs  would  set 
up  a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery 
or  faint-heartedness  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  imputing  the  rout  of  Sedgemoor  ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Englishmen 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or 
Tory,  but  which  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the 
domestic  virtues,  would  see  with  indignation  a 
signal  mark  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  one  who  * 
had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble  dam¬ 
sel,  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so  capricious 
is  public  feeling  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters,  essays, 
dialogues,  and  poems  which  bear  the  date  of 
1699  or  of  17u0,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or 
misfortunes  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  It  is  probable  that  his  infirm  health  and 
his  isolated  position  were  his  protection.  The 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough 
to  hate  him.  The  Whig  Junto  was  still  their 
terror  and  their  abhorrence.  They  continued 
to  assail  Montague  and  Orford,  though  with 
somewhat  less  ferocity  than  while  Montague 
had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  and  Orford  of 
the  marine.  But  the  utmost  spite  of  all  the 
leading  malecontents  was  concentrated  on  one 
object,  the  great  magistrate  who  still  held  the 
highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who  was 
evidently  determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of 
them.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as 
it  had  been  to  drive  bis  colleagues  from  office. 
His  abilities  the  most  intolerant  Tories  were 
forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.  His  inte¬ 
grity  might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libels 
and  in  coflee-house  tattle,  but  was  certain  to 
come  forth  bright  and  pure  from  the  most  severe 
Parliamentary  investigation.  Nor  was  he  guilty 
of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to 
which,  more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency,  the 
unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed. 
He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and  perverse¬ 
ness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and  vainglo¬ 
riousness  of  Montague.  One  of  the  most  severe 
trials  to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  can 
be  put  is  great  and  rapid  elevation.  To  that 
trial  both  Montague  and  Somers  were  put.  It 
was  too  much  for  Montague  ;  but  Somers  was 
found  equal  to  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
attorney.  At  thirty-seven  he  had  been  sitting 
in  a  stuff  gown  on  a  back  bench  in  the  Court  ol 
of  King's  Bench.  At  forty-two  he  was  the  first 
lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  precedence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  had  risen  from  a  lower  point  than 
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Montague,  had  risen  as  fast  as  Montague,  had 
risen  as  high  as  Montague,  and  yet  had  not 
excited  envy  such  as  dogged  Montague  through 
a  long  career.  Garreteers,  who  were  never 
weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of  the  Earls  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart,  could  not. 
without  an  unwonted  sense  of  shame,  apply 
those  words  to  the  chancellor,  who,  without  one 
drop  of  patrician  blood  in  his  veins,  had  taken 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  patrician  order  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature 
His  serenity,  his  modesty,  his  self-command, 
proof  even  against  the  most  sudden  surprises  of 
passion,  his  self-respect,  which  forced  the  proud 
est  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  respect  him,  his 
urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest 
lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him 
many  private  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  opposition 
But  such  men  as  Howe  and  Seymour  hated  him 
implacably;  they  hated  his  commanding  genius 
much;  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue 
still  more.  They  sought  occasion  against  him 
everywhere,  anil  they  at  length  flattered  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still 
raging,  there  had  been  loud  complaints  in  the 
city  that  even  privateers  of  St.  Malo's  and  Dun¬ 
kirk  caused  less  molestation  to  trade  than  an 
other  class  of  marauders.  The  English  navy 
was  fully  employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  In 
dian  Ocean,  meanwhile,  swarmed  with  pirates, 
of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories 
were  told.  Manv  of  these  men,  it  was  said, 
came  from  our  North  American  colonies, "and 
carried  back  to  those  colonies  the  spoils  gained 
by  crime.  Adventurers  who  durst  not  show 
themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  ill-gotten  spices  and  stuffs  at  New 
York.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
who  in  sanctimonious  austerity  surpassed  even 
their  brethren  of  Scotland,  were  accused  of 
conniving  at  the  wickedness  which  enabled 
them  to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Indian  looms  and  Chinese  tea  plan¬ 
tations. 

In  1695,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
an  Irish  peer  who  sate  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous, 
and  independent.  Though  a  decided  Whig, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  before 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  some  tyrannical 
acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly 
the  execution,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  he  called  the 
murder,  of  Gafney.  Before  Bellamont  sailed 
for  America,  William  spoke  strongly  to  him 
about  the  freebooting  which  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  colonies.  “  I  send  you,  my  lord,  to  New 
York,”  he  said,  “  because  an  honest  and  intrepid 
man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and 
because  I  believe  you  to  be  such  a  man.”  Bel¬ 
lamont  exerted  himself  to  justify  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  which  the  king  had  formed  of  him.  It  was 
soon  known  at  New  York  that  the  governor 
who  had  just  arrived  from  England  was  bent 
on  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  some  colonists 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence  suggested 
to  him  what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  that  object.  There 


was  then  in  the  settlement  a  veteran  mariner 
named  William  Kidd.  He  had  passed  most  of 
his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  seamanship,  had  had  opportunities 
ot  showing  his  valour  in  action  with  the  French 
and  had  retired  on  a  competence.  No  man 
knew  the  Eastern  Seas  better.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  all  the  haunts  of  the 
pirates  who  prowled  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ;  and  lie 
would  undertake,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  a 
single  ship  of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  to  clear  the 
Indian  Ocean  of  the  whole  race.  The  brigan¬ 
tines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous,  no  doubt, 
hut  none  of  them  were  large  ;  one  man-of-war, 
which  in  the  royal  navy  would  hardly  rank  as 
a  fourth  rate,  would  easily  deal  with  them  all 
in  succession,  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind  would  much  more  than 
defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  Bella¬ 
mont  was  charmed  with  this  plan,  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  king.  The  king  referred  it  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  raised  difficul¬ 
ties,  such  as  are  perpetually  raised  -by  public 
hoards  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse,  from  the  established 
course  of  proceeding  is  proposed.  It  then  oc¬ 
curred  to  Bellamont  that  his  favourite  scheme 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  cost  to 
the  state.  A  few  public-spirited  men  might 
easily  fit  out  a  privateer  which  would  soon 
make  the  Arabian  Gulph  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
secure  highways  for  trade.  He  wrote  to  his 
friends  in  England  imploring,  remonstrating, 
complaining  of  their  lamentable  want  of  public 
spirit.  Six  thousand  pounds  would  be  enough. 
That  sum  would  be  repaid,  and  repaid  with 
large  interest,  from  the  sale  of  prizes,  and  an 
inestimable  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the 
kingdom  and  on  the  world.  His  urgency  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Shrewsbury  and  Romney  contributed. 
Orford,  though,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  had  been  unwilling  to  send  Kidd  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  with  a  king’s  ship,  consented  to 
subscribe  a  thousand  pounds.  Somers  sub¬ 
scribed  another  thousand.  A  ship  called  the 
Adventure  Galley  was  equipped  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  Kidd  took  the  command.  He 
carried  with  him,  besides  the  ordinary  letters 
of  marque,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
empowering  him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take 
them  to  some  place  where  they  might  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  Whatever  right  the 
king  might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  malefactors,  he  granted,  by  let¬ 
ters  patent,  to  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  the  expedition,  reserving 
to  himself  only  one-tenth  part  of  the  gains  of 
the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  With  the  claim  of  merchants  to  have 
back  the  property  of  which  they  had  been 
robbed,  his  majesty  of  course  did  not  interfere. 
He  granted  away,  and  could  grant  away,  no 
rights  but  his  own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy 
was  at  that  time  so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  his  full  complement  of  hands  in  the  Thames. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  New  York,  and 
there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At  length, 
in  February,  1697,  he  sailed  from  the  Hudson 
with  a  crew  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men, and  in  July  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
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It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have 
meant  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  But  on  the  subject  of  piracy  lie  held  the 
notions  which  were  then  common  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  most  of  his  crew  were 
of  the  same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea 
which  was  constantly  traversed  -by  rich  and 
defenceless  merchant  ships,  and  he  had  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships 
or  protect  them.  The  gain  which  might  be 
made  by  plundering  them  was  immense,  and 
might  be  snatched  without  the  dangers  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  or  the  delays  of  a  trial.  The  rewards  of 
protecting  the  lawful  trade  were  likely  to  be 
comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  despe¬ 
rate  ruffians  who  would  rather  be  killed  than 
taken,  and  by  then  instituting  a  proceeding  and 
obtaining  a  judgment  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 
The  risk  of  being  called  to  a  severe  reckoning 
might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one  who 
liad  seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  com¬ 
fort  and  credit  at  New  York  and  Boston.  Kidd 
soon  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer,  and 
became  a  pirate.  He  established  friendly  com¬ 
munications  and  exchanged  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  with  the  most  notorious  of  those  rovers 
whom  his  commission  authorized  him  to  destroy, 
and  made  war  on  those  peaceful  traders  whom 
he  was  sent  to  defend.  He  began  by  robbing 
Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mus¬ 
sulmans  to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to 
Portuguese.  The  Adventure  Galley  took  such 
quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  coffee, 
cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast 
men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  that  the  captain’s  share  of  the 
spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  home 
as  an  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity, 
Kidd  had  the  cruelty  of  his  odious  calling.  He 
burned  houses,  he  massacred  peasantry.  His 
prisoners  were  tied  up  and  beaten  with  naked 
cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  information  about 
their  concealed  hoards.  One  of  his  crew,  whom 
he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  “  Yes,  I  am  a 
dog,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  so.”  Kidd, 
in  a  fury,  struck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  travelled  very  slowly  from  the 
Eastern  Seas  to  England.  But  in  August,  1698, 
it  was  known  in  London  that  the  Adventure 
Galley,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
was  the  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Surat  and 
of  the  villagers  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It 
was  thought  probable  that  Kidd  would  carry 
his  booty  to  some  colony.  Orders  were,  there¬ 
fore,  sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  governors  of  the 
transmarine  possessions  of  the  crown,  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  mean¬ 
while,  having  burned  his  ship  and  dismissed 
most  of  his  men,  who  easily  found  berths 
in  the  sloops  of  other  pirates,  returned  to  New 
York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
of  making  his  peace  and  of  living  in  splendour. 
He  had  fabricated  a  long  romance,  to  which  Bel- 
lamont,  naturally  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  duped  and  had  been  the  means  of  duping 
others,  was  at  first  disposed  to  listen  with  favour. 
But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  The  governor  did 
his  duty  firmly,  and  Kidd  was  placed  in  close 
confinement  till  orders  arrived  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  that  he  should  be  sent  to  England. 


To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human 
actions  it  will  not  appear  that  any  of  the  per¬ 
sons  at  whose  expense  the  Adventure  Galley 
was  fitted  out  deserved  serious  blame.  The 
worst  that  could  be  imputed,  even  to  Bellamont, 
who  had  drawn  in  all  the  rest,  was  that  he  had 
been  led  into  a  fault  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  and  by  the  generosity  of  a  na¬ 
ture  as  little  prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  vil- 
lanies.  His  friends  in  England  might  surely 
be  pardoned  for  giving  credit  to  his  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  motive 
which  induced  some  of  them  to  aid  his  design 
was  genuine  public  spirit.  But,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  had  a  view  to  gain,  it  was  to 
legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  was  the  very 
opposite  of  corrupt.  Not  only  had  they  taken 
no  money ;  they  hail  disbursed  money  largely, 
and  bad  disbursed  it  with  the  certainty  that 
they  should  never  be  reimbursed  unless  the 
outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.  That 
they  meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thou¬ 
sands  on  the  success  of  their  plan  ;  and,  if  they 
erred  in  judgment,  the  loss  of  those  thousands 
was  surely  a  sufficient  punishment  for  such  an 
error.  On  this  subject  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  had  not  So¬ 
mers  been  one  of  the  contributors.  About  tiie 
other  patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  cared  little.  Bellamont  was  far  removed 
from  the  political  scene.  Romney  could  not, 
and  Shrewsbury  would  not,  play  a  first  part. 
Orford  had  resigned  his  employments.  But  So¬ 
mers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  still  had  constant  access  to 
the  closet.  The  retreat  of  his  friends  bad  left 
him  the  sole  and  undisputed  head  of  that  party 
which  had,  in  the  late  Parliament,  been  a  ma¬ 
jority,  and  which  was,  in  the  present  Parliament, 
outnumbered  indeed,  disorganized  and  disheart¬ 
ened,  but  still  numerous  and  respectable.  His 
placid  courage  rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet 
the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  He  provi¬ 
ded  for  himself  no  refuge.  -He  made  no  move 
towards  flight;  and,  without  uttering  one  boast¬ 
ful  word,  gave  his  enemies  to  understand,  by 
the  mild  firmness  of  his  demeanour,  that  he 
dared  them  to  do  their  worst. 

In  their  eagerness  to  displace  and  destroy  him 
they  overreached  themselves.  Had  they  been 
content  to  accuse  him  of  lending  his'  counte¬ 
nance,  with  a  rashness  unbecoming  his  high 
place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that  large  part 
of  mankind  which  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by 
the  event  would  probably  have  thought  the  ac¬ 
cusation  well  founded.  But  the  malice  which 
they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
They  affected  to  believe  that  he  had  front  the 
first  been  aware  of  Kidd’s  character  and  de¬ 
signs.  The  Great  Seal  had  been  employed  to 
sanction  a  piratical  expedition.  The  head  of 
the  law  had  laid  down  a  thousand  pounds  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  tens  of  thousands  when 
his  accomplices  should  return  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  ruined  merchants.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  chancellor  that  the  calumnies  of  which 
he  was  the  object  were  too  atrocious  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  ths 
hoarded  ill-humour  of  six  months  was  at  liberty 
to  explode.  On  the  sixteenth  of  November  the 
houses  met.  The  king,  in  his  speech,  assured 
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them  in  gracious  and  affectionate,  language  that 
he  was  determined  to  do  his  best  to  merit  their 
love  by  constant  care  to  preserve  their  liberty 
and  their  religion,  by  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  by  countenancing  virtue,  by  discourag¬ 
ing  vice, by  shrinking  from  no  difficulty  or  dan¬ 
ger  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at  stake. 
“  These,”  he  said,  “  are  my  resolutions;  and  [  am 
persuaded  that  you  are  come  together  with  pur¬ 
poses  on  your  part  suitable  to  these  on  mine. 
Since,  then,  our  aims  are  only  for  the  general 
good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another, 
which  will  not  fail,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make 
me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourish¬ 
ing  people.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less 
likely  to  give  offence  had  ever  been  uttered  from 
the  English  throne.  But  even  in  those  words  the 
malevolence  of  faction  sought  and  found  matter 
for  a  quarrel.  The  gentle  exhortation,  “  Let  us 
act  with  confidence  in  one  another,”  must  mean 
that  such  confidence  did  not  now  exist;  that  the 
king  distrusted  the  Parliament,  or  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  had  shown  an  unwarrantable  distrust 
of  the  king.  Such  an  exhortation  was  nothing 
less  than  a  reproach  ;  and  such  a  reproach  was 
a  bad  return  for  the  gold  and  the  blood  which 
England  had  lavished  in  order  to  make  and  to 
keep  him  a  great  sovereign.  There  was  a  sharp 
debate,  in  which  Seymour  took  part.  With  cha¬ 
racteristic  indelicacy  and  want  of  feeling,  he 
harangued  the  Commons  as  he  had  harangued 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  about  his  son’s  death, 
and  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  insolence 
of  military  men.  There  were  loud  complaints 
that  the  events  of  the  preceding  session  had  been 
misrepresented  to  the  public,  that  emissaries  of 
the  court,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  de¬ 
claimed  against  the  absurd  jealousies  or  still 
more  absurd  parsimony  which  had  refused  to 
his  majesty  the  means  of  keeping  up  such  an 
army  as  might  secure  the  country  against  inva¬ 
sion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said, 
even  deputy  lieutenants,  had  used  King  James 
and  King  Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  up  the  people  against  honest  and  thrifty 
representatives.  Angry  resolutions  were  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  best  way  to  establish  entire  confidence  be¬ 
tween  the  king*  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
would  be  to  put  a  brand  on  those  evil  advisers 
who  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal  ear  ca¬ 
lumnies  against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  ad¬ 
dress  founded  on  these  resolutions  was  voted  ; 
many  thought  that  a  violent  rupture  was  inevi¬ 
table.  But  William  returned  an  answer  so  pru¬ 
dent  and  gentle  that  malice  itself  could  not 
prolong  the  dispute.  By  this  time,  indeed,  a 
new  dispute  had  begun.  The  address  had 
scarcely  been  moved  when  the  House  called 
for  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  Kidd's  ex¬ 
pedition.  Somers,  conscious  of  innocence,  knew 
that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right  to  be  perfectly 
ingenuous,  and  resolved  that  there  should  be 
no  concealment.  His  friends  stood  manfully  by 
him,  and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such 
blind  fury  that  their  blows  injured  only  them¬ 
selves.  Howe  raved  like  a  maniac.  “  What  is 
to  become  of' the  country,  plundered  by  land, 
plundered  by  seal  Our  rulers  have  laid  hold 
on  our  lands,  our  woods,  our  mines,  our  money. 
And  all  this  is  not  enough.  We  cannot  send  a 


cargo  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  but  they 
must  send  a  gang  of  thieves  after  it.”  Harley 
and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a  vote  of  censure 
without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the  pa¬ 
pers.  But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for 
a  short  delay. 

At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Shower  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  letters  patent  to  which  Somers  had  put  the 
Great  Seal  were  illegal.  Cowper  replied  to 
him  with  immense  applause,  and  seems  to  have 
completely  refuted  him.  Some  of  the  Tory 
orators  had  employed  what  was  then  a  favour¬ 
ite  claptrap.  Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were 
concerned  in  this  business.  But  were  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England  to  stand  in  awe  of  great  men  ? 
Would  not  they  have  the  spirit  to  censure  cor¬ 
ruption  and  oppression  in  the  highest  places ? 
Cowper  answered  finely  that  assuredly  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  any  duty  by  the  fear  of  great  men, 
but  that  fear  was  not  the  only  base  and  evil 
passion  of  which  great  men  were  the  objects, 
and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their  favour 
was  not  a  worse  citizen  than  the  envious  calum¬ 
niator  who  took  pleasure  in  bringing  whatever 
was  eminent  down  to  his  own  level.  At 
length,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  mid¬ 
day  till  nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  took  part,  the  committee  divided 
on  the  question  that  the  letters  patent  were  dis¬ 
honourable  to  the  king,  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  destructive  of  property  and  trade. 
The  chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  confident  of 
victory,  and  had  made  the  resolution  so  strong 
in  order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to 
retain  the  Great  Seal.  They  soon  found  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  propose  a  gentler  cen¬ 
sure.  Great  numbers  of  their  adherents,  con¬ 
vinced  by  Cowper's  arguments,  or  unwilling  to 
put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of  whose  genius 
and  accomplishments  the  nation  was  proud, 
stole  away  before  the  doors  were  closed.  To 
the  general  astonishment,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  ayes  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  noes.  That  the  city  of  London 
did  not  consider  Somers  as  the  destroyer,  and 
his  enemies  as  the  protectors,  of  trade,  was 
proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the  most 
unequivocal  of  signs.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  triumph  reached  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
price  of  stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ven¬ 
tured  again  to  attack  him.  In  the  mean  time 
they  amused  themselves  by  trying  to  worry 
another  person  whom  they  hated  even  more 
bitterly.  When,  in  a  financial  debate,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  were  incidentally  mentioned,  one  or 
two  members  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
reflections  on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very  name  suf¬ 
ficed  to  raise  among  the  High-Churchmen  a 
storm  of  mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The 
speaker  in  vain  reminded  the  orators  that  they 
were  wandering  from  the  question.  The  ma¬ 
jority  was  determined  to  have  some  fun  with 
the  right  reverend  Whig,  and  encouraged  them 
to  proceed.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
inferred  from  the  laughing  and  cheering  of  the 
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bishop’s  enemies,  and  from  the  silence  of  his 
friends  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
driving  from  court,  with  contumely,  the  prelate 
whom  of  all  prelates  they  most  detested,  as  the 
personification  of  the  latitudinarian  spirit,  a 
Jack  Presbyter  in  lawn  sleeves.  They  there¬ 
fore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  moved 
quite  unexpectedly  an  address  requesting  the 
king  to  remove  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from 
the  place  of  preceptor  to  the  young  heir  appa¬ 
rent.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many  who 
could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weaknesses, 
did  justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  de¬ 
bate  was  hot.  The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter 
was  of  course  not  forgotten.  It  was  asked 
whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose 
servile  pages  the  English  Commons  had  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  could  be  a  fit  in¬ 
structor  for  an  English  prince.  Some  reviled 
the  bishop  for  being  a  Socinian,  which  be  was 
not;  and  some  for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he 
was.  His  defenders  fought  his  battle  gallantly. 
“Grant,”  they  said,  “that  it  is  possible  to  find, 
amidst  an  immense  rnassof  eloquent  and  learned 
matter  published  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  of  the  English  Constitution,  a  para¬ 
graph  which,  though  well  intended,  was  not 
well  considered,  is  that  error  of  an  unguarded 
minute  to  outweigh  the  services  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ?  If  one  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  very  small  majority,  censured  a  little  tract  of 
which  his  lordship  v/as  the  author,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  another  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  voted  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  of 
very  different  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
History  of  the  Reformation.  And,  as  to  what 
is  said  about  his  birthplace,  is  there  not  already 
ill  humour  enough  in  Scotland  I  Has  not  the 
failure  of  that  unhappy  expedition  to  Darien 
raised  a  sufficiently  bitter  feeling  against  us 
throughout  that  kingdom?  Every  wise  and 
honest  man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions  of  our  neighbours.  And  shall  we,  just  at 
this  moment,  exasperate  those  passions  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that  to  be  born  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all  honourable 
trust?”  The  ministerial  members  would  gladly 
have  permitted  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn. 
But  the  opposition,  elated  with  hope,  insisted  on 
dividing,  and  were  confounded  by  finding  that, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  a  surprise,  they  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-three.  Their  defeat  would 
probably  have  been  less  complete,  had  not  all 
those  members  who  were  especially  attached 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  voted  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  or  absented  themselves.  Marlborough 
used  all  his  influence  against  the  motion,  and 
he  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  was  by 
no  means  well  pleased  to  see  the  Commons  en¬ 
gaged  in  discussing  the  characters  and  past  lives 
of  the  persons  who  were  placed  about  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  If  the  High-Churchmen, 
by  reviving  old  stories,  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
vote  against  the  preceptor,  it  was  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retali¬ 
ate  on  the  governor.  The  governor  must  have 
been  conscious  that  he  was  not  invulnerable  ; 
nor  could  he  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of 
the  whole  body  of  Tories;  for  it  was  believed 
that  their  favourite  leader,  Rochester,  thought 


himself  the  fittest  person  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  grand  nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  So¬ 
mers.  Some  crown  property  near  Reigate  had 
been  granted  to  Somers  by  the  king.  In  this 
transaction  there  was  nothing  that  deserved 
blame.  The  Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held 
by  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinction  ;  nor  can 
such  a  lawyer  discharge  his  duties  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner  unless,  with  the  Great  Seal,  be 
accepts  a  peerage.  But  he  may  not  have  accu¬ 
mulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suffice  to 
support  a  peerage;  his  peerage  is  permanent, 
and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precarious. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  office, 
and  may  find  that  he  has  lost  a  lucrative  profes¬ 
sion,  that  he  has  got  nothing  but  a  costly  dig¬ 
nity,  that  he  has  been  transformed  from  a  pros¬ 
perous  barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord.  Such  a 
risk  no  wise  man  will  run.  If,  therefore,  the 
state  is  to  be  well  served  in  the  highest  civil 
post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  retired  chancellors.  The 
sovereign  is  now  empowered  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  such  a  provision  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue.  In  old  times  such  a  provision,  was 
ordinarily  made  out  of  the  hereditary  domain 
of  the  crown.  What  had  been  bestowed  on 
Somers  appears  to  have  amounted,  after  all  de¬ 
ductions,  to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  us 
who  have  seen  at  one  time  five  retired.chancel- 
lors  enjoying  pensions  of  five  thousand  a  year 
each.  For  the  crime,  however,  of  accepting 
this  grant,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  hoped 
that  they  should  be  able  to  punish  Somers  with 
disgrace  and  ruin.  One  difficulty  stood  in  the 
way.  All  that  he  had  received  was  but  a  pit¬ 
tance  when  compared  with  the  wealth  with 
which  some  of  his  persecutors  had  been  loaded 
by  the  last  two  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
It  was  not  easy  to  pass  any  censure  on  him, 
which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  severe  cen¬ 
sure  on  two  generations  of  Granvilles.  on  two 
generations  of  Plydes,  and  on  two  generations  of 
Finches.  At  last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought 
of  a  device  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
strike  the  enemy  without  wounding  friends. 
The  grants  of  Charles  and  James  had  been 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  William’s  grant  to 
Somers  had  been  made  in  time  of  war.  Ma¬ 
lice  eagerly  caught  at  this  childish  distinction. 
It  was  moved  that  any  minister  who  had  been 
concerned  in  passing  a  grant  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fit  while  the  nation  was  under  the  heavy  taxes 
of  the  late  war  had  violated  his  trust;  as  if  the 
expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
country  a  good  administration  of  justice  ought 
to  be  suspended  by  war ;  or  as  if  it  were  not 
criminal  in  a  government  to  squander  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  in  time  of  peace.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  by  James  Brydges,  eldest  son  of 
the  Lord  Chandos,  the  James  Brydges  who  af¬ 
terwards  became  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  raised 
a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  war  taxes,  to  squander 
it  in  comfortless  and  tasteless  ostentation,  and 
who  is  still  remembered  as  the  Timon  of  Pope’s 
keen  and  brilliant  satire.  It  was  remarked  as 
extraordinary  that  Brydges  brought  forward  and 
defended  his  motion  merely  as  the  assertion  of 
an  abstract  truth,  and  avoided  all  mention  of 
the  chancellor.  It  seemed  still  more  extraordi- 
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nary  that  Howe,  whose  whole  eloquence  con-  i 
sisted  in  cutting  personalities,  named  nobody  on 
this  occasion,  and  contented  himself  with  de¬ 
claiming  in  general  terms  against  corruption 
and  profusion.  It  was  plain  that  the  enemies 
cff  Somers  were  at  once  urged  forward  by  hatred 
and  kept  back  by  fear.  They  knew  that  they 
could  not  carry  a  resolution  directly  condemning 
him.  They,  therefore,  cunningly  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  mere  speculative  proposition  which 
many  members  might  be  willing  to  affirm  with¬ 
out  scrutinizing  it  severely.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
major  premise  had  been  admitted,  the  minor 
wouhl  be  without  difficulty  established  ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Somers  had  violated  his  trust. 
Such  tactics,  however,  have  very  seldom  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  English  Parliaments,  for  a  little  good 
sense  and  a  little  straightforwardness  are  quite 
sufficient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy  Whig 
member,  Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the 
whole  scheme  of  operations.  “  Why  this  re¬ 
serve  ?"  he  said  ;  “  everybody  knows  your  mean¬ 
ing.  Everybody  sees  that  you  have  not  the 
courage  to  name  the  great  man  whom  you  are 
trying  to  destroy. ”  “  That  is  false,”  cried 

Brydges ;  and  a  stormy  altercation  followed. 
It  soon  appeared  that  innocence  would  again 
triumph.  The  two  parties  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
changed  characters  for  one  day.  The  friends 
of  the  government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were 
generally  humble  and  timorous,  took  a  high 
tone,  and  spoke  as  it  becomes  men  to  speak  w'ho 
are  defending  persecuted  genius  and  virtue. 
The  malecontents,  generally  so  insolent  and  tur¬ 
bulent,  seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They 
abased  themselves  so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no 
human  being  could  believe,  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  the  chancellor,  and  had 
framed  their  resolution  without  any  view  to  him. 
Howe,  from  whose  lips  scarcely  anything  ever 
dropped  but  gall  and  poison,  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  “  My  Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of  eminent 
merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he  had  made 
a  slip,  we  might  well  overlook  it.”  At  a  late 
hour  the  question  was  put;  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  members.  It  was  long 
since  there  had  been  so  large  an  attendance  at 
a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on 
Somers  and  Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
assembly  was  coming  round  to  a  better  temper. 
But  the  temper  of  a  House  of  Commons  left 
without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never  to 
be  trusted.  “Nobody  can  tell  to-day,”  said  an 
experienced  politician  of  that  time,  “  what  the 
majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  to¬ 
morrow.”  Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  in  danger  of 
perishing,  and  from  which  none  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  escaped  without 
serious  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been 
raised,  and  about  that  question  the  minds  of 
men,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Par¬ 
liament,  were  in  a  strangely  excitable  state. 
Candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  venera¬ 
tion  they  may  feel  for  the  memory  of  William, 
must  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  his 
eagerness  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  his  personal 
friends,  he  too  often  forgot  what  was  due  to  his 


own  reputation  and  to  the  public  interest.  It 
is  true  that  in  giving  away  the  old  domains  oi 
the  crown  he  did  only  what  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  and  what  all  his  predecessors  had  done; 
nor  could  the  most  factious  opposition  insist  on 
resuming  his  grants  of  those  domains  without 
resuming  at  the  same  time  the  grants  of  his 
uncles.  But  between  those  domains  and  the 
estates  recently  forfeited  in  Ireland  there  was  a 
distinction,  which  would  not  indeed  have  been 
recognized  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  assembly  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave 
importance.  In  the  year  1690  a  bill  had  been 
brought  in  for  applying  the  Irish  forfeitures  to 
the  public  service.  That  bill  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  would  probably,  with  large  amend¬ 
ments,  have  passed  the  Lords,  had  not  the  king, 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  attending  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  the  ses¬ 
sion.  In  bidding  the  houses  fare  well  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  he  assured  them  that  he  should  not  dispose 
of  the  property  about  which  they  had  been  deli¬ 
berating  till  they  should  have  had  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  settling  that  matter.  He  had,  as  he 
thought,  strictly  kept  his  word;  for  he  had  not 
disposed  of  this  property  till  the  houses  had  re¬ 
peatedly  met  and  separated  without  presenting 
to  him  any  bill  on  the  subject.  They  had  had 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  assured  them  that 
they  should  have.  They  had  had  more  than 
one  such  opportunity.  The  pledge  which  he 
had  given  had  therefore  been  amply  redeemed, 
and  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to 
abstain  longer  from  exercising  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  But,  though  it  could  hardly  be  de¬ 
nied  that  he  had  literally  tulfilled  his  promise, 
the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  promise 
ought  to  have  been  more  than  literally  fulfilled. 
If  his  Parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  could  not  be  postponed  without  danger 
to  his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced 
to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so 
large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures,  it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage, 
of  such  a  laches  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd 
attorney.  Many  persons,  therefore,  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  his  government,  and  who 
on  principle  disapproved  of  resumptions,  thought 
the  case  of  these  forfeitures  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  Commons  had,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  last 
session,  tacked  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause 
empowering  seven  commissioners,  who  were 
designated  by  name,  to  take  account  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures  ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King,  afraid 
of  losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  this  clause.  During  the  recess  the 
commissioners  had  visited  Ireland.  They  had 
since  returned  to  England.  Their  report  was 
soon  laid  before  both  houses.  By  the  Tories, 
and  by  their  allies  the  Republicans,  it  was 
eagerly  hailed.  It  had,  indeed,  been  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  flattering  and  of  inflam¬ 
ing  them.  Three  of  the  commissioners  had 
strongly  objected  to  some  passages  as  indeco¬ 
rous,  and  even  calumnious ;  but  the  other  four 
had  overruled  every  objection.  Of  the  four  the 
chitf  was  Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a 
pamphleteer,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  sharpness  of  style  and  of  temper  which 
may  be  tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusable 
in  a  state  paper.  He  was  certain  that  he  should 
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be  protected  and  rewarded  by  the  party  to  which 
he  owed  his  appointment,  and  was  delighted  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  publish,  with  perfect 
security,  and  with  a  semblance  of  official  au¬ 
thority,  bitter  reflections  on  king  and  ministry, 
Dutch  favourites,  French  refugees,  and  Irish 
papists.  The  conseiuence  was  that  only  four 
names  were  subscribed  to  the  report.  The  three 
dissentients  presented  a  separate  memorial.  As 
to  the  main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or 
no  dispute.  It  appeared  that  more  than  a  million 
of  Irish  acres,  or  about  seventeen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  English  acres,  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  together,  had 
been  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  But  of 
the  value  of  this  large  territory  very  different 
estimates  were  formed.  The  commissioners 
acknowledged  that  they  could  obtain  no  certain 
information.  In  the  absence  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  they  conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fee 
simple  to  be  worth  thirteen  years’  purchase,  that 
is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very 
low  on  perpetual  leases,  and  that  much  was 
burdened  with  mortgages.  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  asserted  that  the  authors  of  the 
report  had  valued  the  forfeited  property  in 
Carlow  at  six  times  the  real  market  price,  and 
that  the  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  which  they  talked  would  be  found  to 
shrink  to  about  half  a  million,  which,  as  the 
exchanges  then  stood  between  Dublin  and  Lon¬ 
don,  would  have  dwindled  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  the  time  that  it  reached 
the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  subsequently 
proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  this  estimate 
was  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which 
had  been  formed  by  Trenchard  and  Trenchard’s 
colleagues. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres 
which  had  been  forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had 
been  restored  to  the  ancient  proprietors  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  civil  articles  of  the  treaty  ol 
Limerick.  About  one-seventh  of  the  remaining 
three  fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy 
families,  which,  though  they  could  not  plead 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been  thought  fit  ob¬ 
jects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed, 
partly  on  persons  whose  services  merited  all 
and  more  than  all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly 
on  the  king’s  personal  friends.  Romney  had 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the  royal 
bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants,  the  largest  was 
to  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland;  the 
next  was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  Wil¬ 
liam  cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he  divided 
between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reported,  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in 
a  House  of  Commons  less  irritable  and  queru¬ 
lous  than  that  which  then  sate  at  Westminster. 
But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were  not 
content  with  simply  reporting  the  fact.  They 
employed  all  their  skill  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  majority.  They  at  once  applied  goads  to 
its  anger  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  con¬ 


duct  which  deserved  high  praise  even  more 
severely  than  that  part  of  his  conduct  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  defence.  They 
told  the  Parliament  that  the  old  proprietors  of 
the  soil  had  been  treated  with  pernicious  indul¬ 
gence ;  that  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  had 
been  construed  in  a  manner  far  too  favourable  tb 
the  conquered  race ;  and  that  the  king  had  suf¬ 
fered  his  compassion  to  lead  him  into  the  error 
of  showing  indulgence  to  many  who  could  not 
pretend  that  they  were  within  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  instituting 
a  severe  inquisition,  and  by  giv  ng  proper  en¬ 
couragement  to  informers,  to  prove  that  many 
Papists,  who  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
estates,  had  taken  the  side  of  James  during  tire 
civil  war.  There  would  thus  be  a  new  and 
plentiful  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  four  bit¬ 
terly  complained  that  their  task  had  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  hostility  of  persons  who 
held  office  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  secret  influ¬ 
ence  of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  con¬ 
cealing  the  truth.  These  grave  charges  were 
made  in  general  terms.  No  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  ;  no  fact  was  specified  ;  no  evidence  was 
tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew 
it  up  might  justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  un¬ 
fair  and  ill-natured  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  functions;  but  they  could  not 
have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
sulting  the  sovereign  and  exasperating  the  na¬ 
tion.  But  these  men  well  knew  in  what  way 
and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  ven¬ 
ture  to  exceed  their  commission.  The  act  of 
Parliament  from  which  they  derived  their 
powers  authorized  them  to  report  on  estates  for¬ 
feited  during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained  not 
a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  au¬ 
thority  to  report  on  the  old  hereditary  domain 
of  the  crown.  With  that  domain  they  had  as 
little  to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied  on  tin 
in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  with  the  Church 
patronage  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  But  they 
had  discovered  that  a  part  of  that  domain  had 
been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they  could  not 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  publishing  to 
the  world.  It  was,  indeed, an  unfortunate  grant* 
— a  grant  which  could  not  be  brought  to  light 
without  much  mischief  and  much  scandal.  It 
was  long  since  William  had  ceased  to  be  the 
lover  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  long  since  he  had 
asked  her  counsel  or  listened  to  her  fascinating 
conversation  except  in  the  presence  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  She  had  been  some  years  married  to 
George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and 
Flanders,  and  who  probably  held  the  courtier¬ 
like  doctrine  that  a  lady  is  not  dishonoured  by 
having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  William 
was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed 
on  the  wife  a  portion  of  the.  old  crown  property 
in  Ireland,  and  created  the  husband  a  peer  of 
Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orkney.  As¬ 
suredly  William  would  not  have  raised  his 
character  by  abandoning  to  poverty  a  woman 
whom  he  had  loved,  though  with  a  criminal 
love.  He  was  undoubtedly  bound,  as  a  man  of 
humanity  and  honour,  to  provide  liberally  for 
her ;  but  he  should  have  provided  for  her 
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rather  by  saving  from  his  civil  list  than  by 
alienating  his  hereditary  revenue.  The  four 
malecontent  commissioners  rejoiced  with  spite¬ 
ful  joy  over  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  other  three  represented  that  the  grant  to 
Lady  Orkney  was  one  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  that,  if  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might  be. 
justly  said  to  fly  in  the  king’s  face.  “To  fly  in 
the  king's  face  1”  said  one  of  the  majority ;  “  out- 
business  is  to  fly  in  the  king's  face.  We  were 
sent  here  to  fly  in  the  king's  face.”  With  this 
patriotic  object,  a  paragraph  about  Lady  Ork¬ 
ney’s  grant  was  added  to  the  report  — a  para¬ 
graph,  too,  in  which  the  value  of  that  grant  was 
so  monstrously  exaggerated  that  William  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate  extravagance 
Of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  bestowed  on 
the  countess  was  valued  at  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
income  which  she  derived  from  the  royal 
bounty,  after  making  allowance  for  incum¬ 
brances  and  for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was  about 
four  thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The 
nation  and  its  representatives  hated  taxes,  hated 
foreign  favourites,  and  hated  Irish  papists;  and 
here  was  a  document  which  held  out  the  hope 
that  England  might,  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
courtiers  and  of  popish  Celts,  be  relieved  from 
a  great  load  of  taxes.  Many,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  gave  entire 
faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commissioners 
had  formed  by  a  wild  guess,  in  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  information.  They  gave  entire 
faith  also  to  the  prediction  that  a  strict  inquiry 
would  detect  many  traitors  who  had.  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity,  and 
that  a  large  addition  would  thus  be  made  to  the 
extensive  territory  which  had  already  been  con¬ 
fiscated.  It  was  popularly  said  that,  if  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  the  gain  to  the  kingdom 
would  be  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this 
sum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as  the  Commons 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace, 
would  be  raised  by  simply  taking  away  what 
had  been  unjustifiably  given  to  Dutchmen,  who 
would  still  retain  immense  wealth  taken  out  of 
English  pockets,  or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen, 
who  thought  it  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  most  pious  of  all  employments  to  cut  English 
throats.  The  Lower  House  went  to  work  with 
the  double  eagerness  of  rapacity  and  of  ani 
mosity.  As  soon  as  tire  report  of  the  four  and 
the  protest  of  the  three  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  and  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  Resumption  Bill  should  be  brought  in.  It  was 
then  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice,  that  no  petition  from  any  per¬ 
son  who  might  think  himself  aggrieved  by  this 
bill  should  ever  be  received.  It  was  necessary 
to  consider  how  the  commissioners  should  be 
remunerated  for  their  services,  and  this  question 
was  decided  with  impudent  injustice.  It  was 
determined  that  the  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  report  should  receive  a  thousand 
pounds  each  ;  but  a  large  party  thought  that  the 
dissentient  three  deserved  no  recompense,  and 
two  of  them  were  merely  allowed  what  was 
thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  their 


journey  to  Ireland.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
to  give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever  be 
employed  in  any  similar  inquiry  that,  if  he 
wished  to  be  paid,  he  must  report  what  would 
please  the  assembly  which  held  the  purse  of 
the  state.  In  truth,  the  house  was  despotic,  and 
was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a  despot.  It 
was  proud  of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers,  and  it 
was  calling  into  existence  a  new  set  of  courtiers 
who  would  study  all  its  humours,  who  would 
flatter  all  its  weaknesses,  who  would  prophesy 
to  it  smooth  things,  and  who  would  assuredly 
be,  in  no  respect,  less  greedy,  less  faithless,  or 
less  abject  than  the  sycophants  who  bow  in  the 
antechambers  of  kings. 

Indeed,  the  dissentient  commissioners  had 
worse  evils  to  apprehend  than  that  of  being  left 
unremunerated.  One  of  them,  Sir  Richard 
Levinz,  had  mentioned  in  private  to  his  friends 
some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had  been 
used  by  one  of  his  colleagues  about  the  king. 
What  he  had  mentioned  in  private  was,  not, 
perhaps,  very  discreetly,  repeated  by  Montague 
in  the  House.  The  predominant  party  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  worrying,  both  Mon¬ 
tague  and  Levinz.  A  resolution  implying  a 
severe  censure  on  Montague  was  carried.  Le¬ 
vinz  was  brought  'to  the  bar  and  examined. 
The  four  were  also  in  attendance.  They  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  misrepresented  them.  Tren- 
ehard  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of 
his  majesty  as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of  an 
excellent  sovereign,  who  had  been  deceived  by 
evil  counsellors,  and  who  would  be  grateful  to 
those  who  should  bring  the  truth  to  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  vehemently  denied  that  he  had  called 
the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villanous.  It  was  a 
word  that  he  never  used — a  word  that  never 
came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman.  These 
assertions  will  be  estimated  at  the  proper  value 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Trenchard  s 
pamphlets— pamphlets  in  which  the  shocking 
word  villanous  will  without  difficulty  be  found, 
and  which  are  full  of  malignant  reflections  on 
William*  But  the  House  was  determined  not 
to  believe  Levinz.  He  was  voted  a  calum¬ 
niator,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to 
all  who  should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which 
the  Commons  might  not  like  to  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and 
was  proceeding  easily.  It  provided  that  all  the 
property  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the  becond, 
or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  since 
that  time,  should  be  vested  in  trustees.  These 
trustees  were  named  in  the  bill ;  and  among 
them  were  the  four  commissioners  who  had 
signed  the  report.  All  the  Irish  grants  of  Wil¬ 
liam  were  annulled.  The  legal  rights  of  per¬ 
sons  other  than  the  grantees  were  saved.  But 
of  those  rights  the  trustees  were  to  be  judges, 
and  judges  without  appeal.  A  claimant  who 
gave  them  the  trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and 
could  not  make  out  his  case,  was  to  be  heavily 


*  I  -ive  an  example  of  Trencliaril’s  mode  of  showing 
his  profound  respect  for  an  excellent  sovereign.  He 
speaks  thus  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ol  Henry 
i he  Third.  “The  kingdom  was  receotly  delivered  from 
a  hitler  tyrant.  King  Joint,  and  had  likewise  got  rid  ot 
their  perfidious  deliverer,  the  Dauphin  ot  France,  who, 
after  the  English  hail  accepted  him  for  their  king,  had 
secretly  vowed  their  extirpation.” 
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fined.  Rewards  were  offered  to  informers  who  1 
should  discover  any  property  which  was  liable 
to  confiscation,  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
confiscated.  Though  eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  an  arm  had  been  lifted  up  in  the  con¬ 
quered  island  against  the  domination  of  the 
Englishry,  the  unhappy  children  of  the  soil, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and 
obscure,  on  their  hereditary  fields,  were  threat 
ened  with  a  new  and  severe  inquisition  into  old 
offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  un-  j 
doubtedly  were,  nobody  who  knew  the  House 
of  Commons  believed  it  to  be  possible  to  carry 
any  amendment.  The  king  flattered  himself 
that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his  disposal  a  third 
part  of  the  forfeitures  would  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  com¬ 
promise  would  have  been  willingly  accepted 
twelve  months  earlier.  But  the  report  had 
made  all  compromise  impossible.  William, 
however,  was  bent  on  trying  the  experiment; 
and  Vernon  consented  to  go  on  what  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech 
and  his  motion ;  but  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
demand  a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at 
obstruction  only  made  the  impetuous  current 
chafe  the  more.  Howe  immediately  moved 
two  resolutions — one  attributing  the  load  of 
debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to  the 
Irish  grants;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  advising  or  passing  those 
grams.  Nobody  was  named,  not  because  the 
majority  was  inclined  to  show  any  tenderness 
to  the  Whig  ministers,  but  because  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  grants  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  when  Godol- 
phin  anti  Seymour,  who  had  great  influence 
with  the  country  party,  sate  at  that  board. 

Howe’s  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the 
king  by  the  speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  appeared  at  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic  effron¬ 
tery,  showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty.  William's  answer  was 
that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to  reward 
out  of  the  forfeited  property  those  who  had 
served  him  well,  and  especially  those  who  had 
borne  a  principal  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  war,  he  said,  had  undoubtedly  left 
behind  it  a  heavy  debt,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effectual 
means.  This  answer  was  but  a  bad  one,  and, 
in  truth,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  re¬ 
turn  a  good  one.  He  had  done  what  was  in¬ 
defensible,  and,  by  attempting  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  he  made  his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true 
that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one  fifth  part  of 
them,  had  been  granted  to  men  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  war;  and  it 
was  not  judicious  to  hint  that  those  forfeitures 
could  not  justly  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debts.  The  Commons  murmured, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason.  “  His  ma¬ 
jesty  tells  us,”  they  said,  “that  the  debts  fall  to 
us,  and  the  forfeitures  to  him.  We  are  to  make 
good  out  of  the  purses  of  Englishmen  what  was 
spent  upon  the  war,  and  he  is  to  put  into  the 
purses  of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war.” 
When  the  House  met  again,  Howe  moved  that 


whoever  bad  advised  the  king  to  return  such  an 
answer  was  an  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  the 
kingdom,  and  this  resolution  was  carried  with 
some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William’s  answer 
might  be  open,  he  had  said  one  thing  which 
well  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
small  part  of  the  forfeited  property  had  been 
bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state 
well  deserved  a  much  larger  recompense,  and 
that  part  could  not  be  resumed  without  gross 
injustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very 
moderate  value  had  been  given,  with  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Athlone,  to  Ginkell,  whose  skill  and 
valour  had  brought  the  war  in  Ireland  to  a 
triumphant  close.  Another  estate  had  been 
given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galway,  to  Rou- 
vigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the  decisive  battle, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Saint  Ruth  was  wav¬ 
ing  his  hat,  and  exclaiming  that  the  English 
should  be  beaten  back  to  Dublin,  had,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse,  struggled 
through  the  morass,  turned  the  left  wing  of  the 
Celtic  army,  and  retrieved  the  day.  But  the 
predominant  faction,  drunk  with  insolence  and 
animosity,  made  no  distinction  between  cour¬ 
tiers  who  had  been  enriched  by  injudicious  par¬ 
tiality  and  warriors  who  had  been  sparingly 
rewarded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  our  country. 
Athlone  was  a  Dutchman;  Galway  was  a 
Frenchman;  and  it  did  not  become  a  good 
Englishman  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  either. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice 
of  which  the  Commons  were  guilty.  According 
to  the  plainest  principles  of  common  law  and  of 
common  sense,  no  man  can  forfeit  any  rights 
except  those  which  he  has.  All  the  donations 
which  William  had  made  he  had  made  subject 
to  this  limitation.  But  by  this  limitation,  the 
Commons  were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to 
be  bound.  They  determined  to  vest  in  the 
trustees  of  the  forfeited  lands  an  estate  greater 
than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting  land¬ 
holders.  Thus  innocent  persons  were  violently 
deprived  of  property  which  was  theirs  by  de¬ 
scent  or  by  purchase,  of  property  which  had 
been  strict  I  v  respected  by  the  king  and  by  his 
grantees.  No  immunity  was  granted  even  to 
men  who  had  fought  on  the  English  side,  even 
to  men  who  had  lined  the  walls  of  Londonderry, 
and  rushed  on  the  Irish  guns  at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indul¬ 
gence,  but  their  indulgence  was  not  less  unjusti¬ 
fiable,  nor  of  less  pernicious  example,  than  their 
severity.  The  ancient  rule,  a  rule  which  is  still 
strictly  maintained,  and  which  cannot  be  relaxed 
without  danger  of  boundless  profusion  and 
shameless  jobbery,  is,  that  whatever  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  grants  shall  be  granted  to  the  sovereign, 
and  that  no  public  bounty  shall  be  bestowed  on 
any  private  person  except  by  the  sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptuously  dis¬ 
regarding  both  principles  and  precedents,  took 
on  itself  to  carve  estates  out  of  the  forfeitures  for 
persons  whom  it  was  inclined  to  favour.  To 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  especially,  who  ranked 
among  the  Tories,  and  was  distinguished  by  his 
dislike  of  the  foreigners,  marked  partiality  was 
shown.  Some  of  his  friends,  indeed,  hoped  that 
they  should  be  able  lo  insert  in  the  bill  a  clause 
bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates  in 
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the  county  of  Tipperary.  But  they  found  that 
it  would  be  prudent  in  them  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  conferring  on  him  a  boon  smaller  in 
amount,  but  equally  objectionable  in  principle. 
He  had  owed  very  large  debts  to  persons  who 
had  forfeited  to  the  crown  all  that  belonged  to 
them.  Those  debts  were  therefore  now  due 
from  him  to  the  crown.  The  House  determined 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole — that  very 
House  which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a  sin 
gle  acre  to  the  general  who  had  stormed  Ath- 
lone,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who 
had  entered  Galway  in  triumph,  and  who  had 
received  the  submission  of  Limerick 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  uncon¬ 
stitutional  would  pass  the  Lords  without  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore,  resolved  to 
join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  crown 
a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
service  of  the  next  year,  ami  thus  to  place 
the  Upper  House  under  the  necessity  of  either 
passing  both  bills  together  without  the  change 
of  g  word,  or  rejecting  both  together,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  public  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation 
defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers 
They  were  not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the 
Commons  to  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  granted  away  ; 
for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong  as  it 
was  in  the  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in 
the  highest  ranks.  Old  barons  were  angry  at 
seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new  earls  from 
Holland  and  Guelders.  Garters,  gold  keys, 
white  staves,  rangerships,  which  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  hereditary 
grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now  intercepted 
by  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that 
his  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  tho  favours 
of  the  crown  was  seriously  diminished  by  the 
competition  of  Bentincks  and  Keppels,  Auver- 
cjuerques  and  Zulesteins.  But,  though  the  riches 
and  dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch 
courtiers  might  disgust  him,  the  recent  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Commons  could  not  but  disgust  him 
still  more.  The  authority,  the  respectability, 
the  existence  of  his  order  were  threatened  with 
destruction  Not  only — such  were  the  just  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Peers — not  only  are  we  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  that  co-ordinate  legislative  power  to 
which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  realm, 
entitled.  VVeare  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  sus¬ 
pensive  veto  W e  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate, 
to  suggest  an  amendment,  to  offer  a  reason,  to 
ask  for  an  explanation.  Whenever  the  other 
House  has  passed  a  bill  to  which  it  is  known 
that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to  be 
tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply,  if  we  alter  it,  we 
are  told  that  we  are  attacking  the  most  sacred 
privilege  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole  or  re¬ 
ject  the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public 
credit  is  shaken;  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  con¬ 
fusion ;  the  Bank  stops  payment;  the  army  is 
disbanded  ;  the  fleet  is  in  mutiny;  the  island  is 
left,  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate, 
at  tho  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of 
throwing  out  a  hill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great. 
Yet  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  better  that  we 
should  face  that  danger,  once  for  all,  than  that 
we  should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  be¬ 


coming,  a  body  of  no  more  importance  than  the 
Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party 
in  the  Upper  House  was  eager  to  take  the  earli¬ 
est  opportunity  of  making  a  stand.  On  the 
fourth  of  April  a  second  reading  was  moved. 
Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Somers, 
whose  serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence 
had  seldom  been  more  needed,  was  confined  to 
his  room  by  illness,  and  his  place  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  was  supplied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
Several  orators,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  objected 
to  proceeding  farther.  But  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  thought  it  better  to  try  the  almost  hope¬ 
less  experiment  of  committing  the  bill  and  send¬ 
ing  it  back  amended  to  the  Commons.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy  votes  to 
twenty-three.  It  was  remarked  that  both  Port¬ 
land  and  Albemarle  voted  in  the  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading 
several  amendments  were  proposed  and  car¬ 
ried.  Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of 
the  Whig  peers,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  Lons¬ 
dale,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable 
of  the  Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were  strenu¬ 
ously  supported  by  the  Lord  President  Pem¬ 
broke  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  for¬ 
gotten  his  habitual  sobriety  and  caution.  I  wo 
natural  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  Richmond 
and  Southampton,  who  had  strong  personal  rea¬ 
sons  for  disliking  resumption  bills,  were  zealous 
on  the  same  side.  No  peer,  however,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  discovered,  ventured  to  defend  the 
way  in  which  William  had  disposed  of  his 
Irish  domains.  The  provisions  which  annulled 
the  grants  of  those  domains  were  left  untouched. 
But  the  words  of  which  the  effect  was  to  vest 
in  the  Parliamentary  trustees  property  which 
had  never  been  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  had 
never  been  given  away  by  him,  were  altered; 
and  the  clauses  by  which  estates  and  sums  of 
money  were,  in  defiance  of  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  and  of  immemorial  practice,  bestowed  on 
persons  who  were  favourites  of  the  Commons, 
were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  some¬ 
what  less  exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved 
by  these  changes,  was  sent  down  by  two  judges 
to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There 
was  now  no  difference  of  opinion  there.  Even 
those  members  who  thought  that  the  Resump¬ 
tion  Bill  and  the  Land  Tax  Bill  ought  not  to 
have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since 
those  bills  had  been  tacked  together,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  agree  to  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Lords  without  surrendering  one  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  the  Commons. 

The  amendments  were  rejected  without  one 
dissentient  voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a  con¬ 
ference  should  be  demanded  ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  to  manage  the  conference  were 
instructed  to  say  merely  that  the  Upper  House 
had  no  right  to  alter  a  money  bill ;  that  the 
point  had  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear 
for  argument;  that  they  should  leave  the  bill 
with  the  Lords,  and  that  they  should  leave  with 
the  Lords  also  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were 
passed  at  the  same  sitting.  It  was  Monday, 
the  eighth  of  April.  Tuesday,  the  ninth,  was 
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allowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflection  and 
repentance.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  for¬ 
feitures  should  again  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  every  member  who  was  in  town  should 
be  then  in  his  place  on  peril  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  House.  It  was  moved  and  car¬ 
ried  that  every  privy  councillor  who  had  been 
concerned  in  procuring  or  passing  any  exorbi 
tant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  had  been  guilty 
of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  Lest  the 
courtiers  should  flatter  themselves  that  this  wa.~ 
meant  to  be  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  As  it  was 
thought  not  improbable  that  the  crisis  might  end 
in  an  appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies,  nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  excite  out  of  doors  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  speaker  was 
directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed 
by  the  four  commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as 
in  common  justice  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the 
protest  of  the  three  dissentients,  but  accompa¬ 
nied  by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which 
were  thought  likely  to  produce  an  impression 
favourable  to  the  House  and  unfavourable  to  the 
court.  All  these  resolutions  passed  without  any 
division,  and  without,  as  far  as  appears,  any 
debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking, 
but  all  on  one  side.  Seymour,  Harley,  Howe, 
Harcourt,  Shower,  Musgrave,  declaimed,  one 
after  another,  about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other 
House,  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  public  peace  and 
the  public  credit.  If,  it  was  said,  none  but  Eng¬ 
lishmen  sate  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
Council,  we  might  hope  that  they  would  relent 
at  the  thought  of  the  calamities  which  impend 
over  England.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  men 
who  are  not  Englishmen,  with  men  who  con¬ 
sider  this  country  as  their  own  only  for  evil,  as 
their  property,  not  as  their  home;  who,  when 
they  have  gorged  themselves  with  our  wealth, 
will,  without  one  uneasy  feeling,  leave  us  sunk 
in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed 
without  defence  to  invasion.  “A  new  war,” 
said  one  of  these  orators,  “  a  new  war,  as  long, 
as  bloody,  and  as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do 
less  mischief  than  has  been  done  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  batch  of  Dutchmen  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm.”  Another  was  so  absurd 
as  to  call  on  the  House  to  declare  that  whoever 
should  advise  a  dissolution  would  be  guilty  of 
high  treason.  A  third  gave  utterance  to  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  assembly  of  civilised  and  Christian  men. 
even  in  a  moment  of  strong  excitement,  should 
have  heard  without  horror.  “  They  object  to 
tacking,  do  they?  Let  them  take  care  that  they 
do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest.  How 
would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with 
bills  of  attainder  tacked  to  them?”  This  atro¬ 
cious  threat,  worthy  of  the  tribune  of  the  French 
Convention  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Jacobin 
tyranny,  seems  to  have  passed  unreprehended. 
It  was  meant — such  at  least  was  the  impression 
at  the  Dutch  embassy — to  intimidate  Somers. 
He  was  confined  by  illness.  He  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  take  any  public  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lords;  and  he  had  privately  blamed 
them  for  engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he 
justly  thought  that  they  could  not  be  victorious. 


Nevertheless,  the  Tory  leaders  hoped  that  they 
might  be  able  to  direct  against  him  the  whole 
force  of  the  storm  which  they  had  raised.  Sey¬ 
mour,  in  particular,  encouraged  by  the  wild  and 
almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  harangued 
with  rancorous  violence  against  the  wisdom 
and  the  virtue  which  presented  the  strongest 
contrast  to  his  own  turbulence,  insolence,  faith¬ 
lessness,  and  rapacity.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the 
lord  chancellor  was  a  man  of  parts.  Anybody 
might  be  glad  to  have  for  counsel  so  acute  and 
eloquent  an  advocate.  But  a  very  good  advo¬ 
cate  might  be  a  very  bad  minister;  and,  of  all 
the  ministers  who  had  brought  the  kingdom  into 
difficulties,  this  plausible, fair-spoken  person  was 
the  most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old  reprobate 
ashamed  to  add  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  lord- 
ship  was  no  better  than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated; 
but  they  reassembled  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  April. 
A  conference  was  held  ;  and  Seymour,  as  chief 
manager  for  the  Commons,  returned  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  From  the 
Painted  Chamber  he  went  back  to  the  Lower 
House,  and  reported  what  had  passed.  “  If,” 
he  said,  “I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  looks 
and  manner  of  their  lordships,  all  will  go  right.” 
But  within  half  an  hour  evil  tidingscame  through 
the  Court  of  Requests  and  the  lobbies.  The 
Lords  had  divided  on  the  question  whether  they 
would  adhere  to  their  amendments.  Forty- 
seven  had  voted  for  adhering,  and  thirty-four  for 
giving  way.  The  House  of  Commons  broke  up 
with  gloomy  looks  and  great  agitation.  All 
London  looked  forward  to  the  next  day  with 
painful  forebodings.  The  general  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
majority  which  had  determined  to  stand  by  the 
amendments  had  been  swollen  by  several  pre¬ 
lates,  by  several  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  by  several  needy  and 
greedy  courtiers.  The  cry'  in'  all  the  public 
places  of  resort  was  that  tire  nation  would  be 
ruined  by  the  three  B's,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and 
Beggars.  On  Wednesday,  the  tenth,  at  length, 
the  contest  came  to  a  decisive  issue.  Both 
houses  were  early  crowded.  The  Lords  de¬ 
manded  a  conference.  It  was  held;  and  Pem¬ 
broke  delivered  back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and 
the  amendments,  together  with  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lords  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  to  be  acting  in  a  constitutional 
and  strictly  defensive  manner.  This  paper  was 
read  at  the  bar  ;  but,  whatever  effect  it  may  now 
produce  on  a  dispassionate  student  of  history,  it 
produced  none  on  the  thick  ranks  of  country 
gentlemen.  It  was  instantly  resolved  that  the 
bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords  with 
a  peremptory  announcement  that  the  Commons’ 
determination  was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into 
consideration.  During  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
great  exertions  had  been  made  in  various  quar¬ 
ters  to  avert  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
houses.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  were  far 
too  wise  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
continue  the  struggle  longer.  It  was  indeed  ne¬ 
cessary,  unless  the  king  and  the  Lords  were  to 
be  of  as  little  weight  in  the  state  as  in  1648 
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unless  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  merely 
to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  be  as  in  the  days  of  the  Rump,  itself 
the  whole  government,  the  sole  legislative  cham¬ 
ber,  the  fountain  from  which  were  to  flow  all  those 
favours  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  that  a  determined  stand  should  be  made. 
But,  in  order  that  such  a  stand  might  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  ground  must  be  carefully  selected  ;  for  a 
defeat  might  be  fatal.  The  Lords  must  wait  foi; 
some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges  would 
be  bound  up  with  the  privileges  of  all  English¬ 
men,  for  some  occasion  on  which  the  constituent 
bodies  would,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  them, 
disavovv  the  acts  of  the  representative  body; 
and  this  was  not  such  an  occasion.  The  en 
lightened  and  large-minded  few  considered 
tacking  as  a  practice  so  pernicious  that  it  wotdd 
be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which  would 
justify  a  resort  to  physical  force.  But,  in  the 
many,  tacking,  when  employed  for  a  popular 
end,  excited  little  or  no  disapprobation.  The 
public,  which  seldom  troubles  itself  with  nice 
distinctions,  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  any  other  than 
this,  whether  a  sum  which  was  vulgarly  esti¬ 
mated  at  millions,  and  which  undoubtedly 
amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  should 
be  employed  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  state 
and  alleviating  the  load  of  taxation,  or  in  making 
Dutchmen,  who  were  already  too  rich,  still 
richer.  It  was  evident  that  on  that  question  the 
Lords  could  not  hope  to  have  the  country  with 
them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took  place 
while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  be  even  more  muti¬ 
nous  and  impracticable  than  the  present  House. 
Somers,  in  his  sick-chamber,  had  given  this 
opinion.  Orford  had  voted  for  the  bill  in  every 
stage.  Montague,  though  no  longer  a  minister, 
had  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  closet,  and 
had  strongly  represented  to  the  king  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threatened  the  state.  The  king  bad 
at  length  consented  to  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  considered  the  passing  of  the  bill  as  on  the 
whole  the  less  of  two  great  evils.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  the  temper  of  the  Peers  hail  under¬ 
gone  a  considerable  alteration  since  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  Scarcely  any,  indeed,  changed  sides, 
but  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting  Wharton, 
who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the 
amend  meats,  left  town  for  Newmarket.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  lords  who  had  not  yet  taken 
their  part  came  down  to  give  a  healing  vote. 
Among  them  were  the  two  persons  to  whom 
the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent  had 
been  intrusted,  Marlborough  and  Burnet.  Marl¬ 
borough  showed  his  usual  prudence.  He  had 
remained  neutral  while  by  taking  a  part  be 
must  have  offended  either  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  or  the  king.  He  took  a  part  as  soon  as  he  i 
saw  that  it  was  possible  to  please  both.  Burnet,  i 
alarmed  for  the  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of  I 
great  excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him 
when  in  such  a  state,  forgot  dignity  and  deco¬ 
rum,  called  out  “stuff'’  in  a  very  audible  voice 
while  a  noble  lord  was  haranguing  in  favour  of 
the  amendments,  and  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  delivered  over 
to  Black  Rod.  The  motion  on  which  the  divi¬ 
sion  took  place  was  that  the  House  do  adhere  to 
the  amendments.  There  were  forty  contents 


and  thirty-seven  not  contents.  Proxies  were 
called,  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  even.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no 
casting  vote.  When  the  numbers  are  even  the 
non-contents  have  it.  The  motion  to  adhere 
had  thetefore  been  negatived.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  It  was  necessary  that  an  affirma¬ 
tive  resolution  should  be  moved  to  the  effect 
that  the  House  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amend¬ 
ments,  and,  if  the  numbers  should  again  be 
equal,  this  motion  would  also  be  lost.  It  was 
an  anxious  moment.  Fortunately  the  primate’s 
heart  failed  him.  He  had  obstinately  fought 
the  battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he  pro¬ 
bably  felt  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  take  on 
himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  con¬ 
fusion.  He  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  tbs 
House,  beckoning  to  some  of  bis  brethren.  His 
brethren  followed  him  with  a  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence,  which,  serious  as  the  crisis  was,  caused  no 
small  merriment.  In  consequence  of  this  de¬ 
fection,  the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  five.  Meanwhile  the  members  of 
the  other  House  had  been  impatiently  waiting 
for  news,  and  had  been  alternately  elated  and 
depressed  by  the  reports  which  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession.  At  first  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  Peers  would  yield ; 
and  there  was  general  good-humour.  Then 
came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amend¬ 
ments.  “I  believe,”  so  Vernon  wrote  the 
next  day,  “I  believe  there  was  not  one  man  in 
the  House  that  did  not  think  the  nation  ruined.” 
The  lobbies  were  cleared  ;  the  back  doors  were 
locked;  the  keys  were  laid  on  the  table;  the 
sergeant-at-arms  was  directed  to  take  his  post 
at  the  front  door,  and  to  suffer  no  member  to 
withdraw.  An  awful  interval  followed,  during 
which  the  angry  passions  of  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  subdued  by  terror  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  men  of  grave  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  large  property,  stood  aghast  at  finding 
that  they  were  engaged — they  scarcely  knew 
bow — in  a  conflict  such  as  they  had  not  at  all 
expected,  in  a  conflict  in  which  they  could  be 
victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered 
by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of  the  danger. 
Even  Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  conci¬ 
liatory  language.  It  was  no  time,  he  said,  for 
wrangling.  Court  party  and  country  party 
were  Englishmen  alike.  Their  duty  was  to 
forget  all  past  grievances,  and  to  co-operate 
heartily  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message 
from  the  Lords  was  announced.  It  was  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  lightened  many  heavy  hearts.  The 
bill  had  been  passed  without  amendments. 

The  leading  malecontents,  who,  a  few  minutes 
before,  scared  by  finding  that  their  violence  had 
brought  on  a  crisis  for  which  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared,  bad  talked  about  the  duty  of  mutual  for¬ 
giveness  and  close  union,  instantly  became  again 
as  rancorous  as  ever.  One  danger,  they  said, 
was  over.  So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  make  it  impossible  that  there 
should  ever  again  be  such  danger.  Every 
adviser  of  the  crown,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant 
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grant,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  access  to 
the  royal  ear.  A  list  of  the  privy  councillors, 
furnished  in  conformity  with  the  order  made 
two  days  before,  was  on  the  table.  That  list 
the  clerk  was  ordered  to  read.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
passed  without  remark.  But  as  soon  as  the 
chancellor's  name  had.  been  pronounced,  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice  already, 
in  the  course  of  that  stormy  session,  they  had 
attempted  to  ruin  his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  and 
twice  his  innocence  and  his  calm  fortitude  had 
confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps,  in  the 
state  of  excitement  to  which  the  House  had  been 
wrought  up,  a  third  attack  on  him  might  be 
successful.  Orator  after  orator  declaimed  against 
him.  He  was  the  great  offender.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
nation  complained.  He  had  obtained  exorbitant 
grants  for  himself;  he  had  defended  the  exor¬ 
bitant  grants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  been  able,  in  the  late  debates,  to  raise 
his  own  voice  against  the  just  demands  of  the 
nation,  but  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he 
had  in  secret  prompted  the  ungracious  answer 
of  the  king  and  encouraged  the  pertinacious  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower, 
a  noisy  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for  im¬ 
peachment.  But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more 
experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputa¬ 
tions  which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  on  the  chancellor  were  exhibited 
with  the  precision  of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility 
would  excite  universal  derision,  and  thought  it 
more  expedient  to  move  that  the  House  should, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the  king 
to  remove  Lord  Somers  from  his  majesty’s  coun¬ 
sels  and  presence  forever.  Cowper  defended 
his  persecuted  friend  with  great  eloquence  and 
effect,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and 
six  members  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mus¬ 
grave  ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted  against 
him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  on  such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  respect  which  the  great  qualities  of  Somers 
had  extorted  even  from  his  political  enemies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The 
lord  president  and  the  lord  privy  seal,  who  were 
well  known  to  have  stood  up  strongly  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  reviled  by  some 
angry  members,  but  no  motion  was  made 
against  either.  And  soon  the  Tories  became 
uneasy  in  their  turn;  for  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  read.  He  was  one  of  themselves. 
They  were  very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on 
him  Yet  how  could  they,  just  after  declaiming 
against  the  chancellor  for  accepting  a  very 
moderate  and  well-earned  provision,  undertake 
the  defence  of  a  statesman  who  had,  out  of 
grants,  pardons,  and  bribes,  accumulated  a 
princely  fortune?  There  was  actually  on  the 
table  evidence  that  his  grace  was  receiving 
from  the  bounty  of  the  crown  more  than  thrice 
as  much  as  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers,  and 
nobody  could  doubt  that  his  grace’s  secret  gains 
had  very  far  exceeded  those  of  which  there  was 
evidence  on  the  table.  It  was  accordingly 
moved  that  the  House,  which  had  indeed  been 
sitting  many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost;  but  neither  jtarty  was  disposed  to 


move  that  the  consideration  of  the  list  should  be 
resumed.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  without 
a  division,  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  the  king,  requesting  that  no  person  not  a 
native  of  his  dominions,  Prince  George  excepted, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council  either  of 
England  or  of  Ireland.  The  evening  was  now  far 
spent.  The  candles  had  been  sometime  lighted, 
and  the  House  rose.  So  ended  one  of  the  most 
anxious,  turbulent,  and  variously  eventful  days 
in  the  long  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  a  renewal  of  hostili¬ 
ties  can  only  be  guessed.  The  supplies  had 
been  voted.  The  king  was  determined  not  fo 
receive  the  address  which  requested  him  to 
disgrace  his  dearest  and  most  trusty  friendg. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  prevented  the  passing 
of  that  address  by  proroguing  Parliament  on  the 
preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords  risen  the 
moment  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  Resump¬ 
tion  Bill.  He  had  actually  come  from  Kensing¬ 
ton  to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
robes  and  crown  were  in  readiness.  He  now 
took  care  to  be  at  Westminster  in  good  time. 
The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the 
knock  of  Black  Rod  was  heard.  They  re¬ 
paired  to  the  other  House.  The  bills  were 
passed,  and  Bridgewater,  by  the  royal  command, 
prorogued  the  Parliament.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution,  the  session  closed  without 
a  speech  from  the  throne.  William  was  too 
angry  to  thank  the  Commons,  and  toe  prudent 
to  reprimand  them. 

****** 

****** 

The  health  of  James  had  been  during  some 
years  declining,  and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good 
Friday,  1701,  suffered  a  .shock  from  which  he 
had  never  recovered.  While  he  was  listening  In 
his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the  day,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible. 
Some  people  imagined  that  the  words  of  the 
anthem  which  his  choristers  were  chanting  had 
produced  in  him  emotions  too  violent  to  be 
borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind.  For 
that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive  elegy 
in  which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened 
by  many  sorrows  and  humiliations,  banished, 
homesick,  and  living  on  the  bounty  of  strangers, 
bewailed  the  fallen  throne  and  the  desolate 
Temple  of  Zion  :  “  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
come  upon  us;  consider  and  behold  our  re¬ 
proach.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers, 
our  houses  to  aliens;  the  crown  is  fallen  from 
our  head.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  forever?'’ 

The  king's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic. 
Fagon,  the  first  physician  of  the  French  court, 
and,  on  medical  questions,  the  oracle  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon.  Lewis, 
with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  l'or  the 
charges  of  the  journey,  and  gave  orders  that 
every  town  along  the  road  should  receive  his 
good  brother  with  all  the  honours  due  to  royalty* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon, 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  with 
health  so  far  re-established  that  he  was  able  to 
take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with  judgment 
and  memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the  thjr- 


*  Life  of  James;  St.  Simon;  Dangeau. 
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teenth  of  September  he  had  a  second  fit  in  his 
chapel,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  this  was 
a  final  stroke.  He  rallied  the  last  energies 
of  his  failing  body  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm 
belief  in  the  religion  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
so  much.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with 
every  mark  of  devotion,  exhorted  his  son  to  hold 
fast  to  the  true  faith  in  spite  of  all  temptations, 
and  entreated  Middleton,  who,  almost  alone 
among  the  courtiers  assembled  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  to  take 
refuge  from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom  of  the 
one  infallible  Church.  After  the  extreme  unc¬ 
tion  had  been  administered,  James  declared 
that  he  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  and  named 
particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess 
of  Denmark,  and  the  emperor.  The  emperor's 
name  he  repeated  with  peculiar  emphasis: 

“  Take  notice,  father/’  he  said  to  the  confessor, 
“that  I  forgive  the  emperor  with  all  my  heart.'’ 
It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  he  should 
have  found  this  the  hardest  of  all  exercises  of 
Christian  charity.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  emperor  was  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
prince  still  living  who  had  been  accessory  to 
the  Revolution,  and  that  James  might  not  un¬ 
naturally  consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had 
been  accessory  to  the  Revolution  as  more  inex¬ 
cusably  guilty  than  heretics  who  might  have 
deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  vio¬ 
lating  their  duty  to  him,  they  were  discharging 
their  ditty  to  God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  make  intelligible 
answers,  Lewis  visited  him  twice.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  exiles  observed  that  the  most  Christian  king 
was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in  the  very 
slightest  matters  which  concerned  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  guest.  He  would  not  allow  his  coach  to 
enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  lest  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick-room. 
In  both  interviews  he  was  gracious,  friendly, 
and  even  tender.  But  he  carefully  abstained 
from  saying  anything  about  the  future  position 
of  the  family  which  was  about  to  lose  its  head. 
Indeed,  he  could  say  nothing,  for  he  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  Soon,  however, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  reso¬ 
lution.  On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a 
stupor  which  indicated  the  near  approach  of 
death.  While  he  lay  in  this  helpless  state  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  visited  his  consort.  To 
this  visit  many  persons  who  were  likely  to  be 
welt  informed  attributed  a  long  series  of  great 
events.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a  woman 
should  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  the  misery 
of  a  woman;  that  a  devout  Roman  Catholic 
should  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of 
a  family  persecuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely 
for  being  Roman  Catholics;  or  that  the  pride  of 
the  widow  ofScarron  should  have  been  intensely 
gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a  daughter  of 
Este  and  a  Queen  of  England.  Erom  mixed 
motives,  probably,  the  wife  of  Lewis  promised 
her  powerful  protection  to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint 
Germains  when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  she  met  her  i 
husband,  who  had  eotne  to  ask  after  his  guest. 
It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he  was  t 
persuaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  1 
Vol.  V.— 7 


he  nor  she  by  whom  he  was  governed  foresaw 
the  consequences.  Before  he  announced  that 
resolution,  however,  he  observed  all  the  decent 
forms  of  deliberation.  A  council  was  held  that 
evening  at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  by  the  ministers  of 
state.  The  question  was  propounded  whether, 
when  God  should  take  James  the  Second  of 
England  to  himself,  France  should  recognise 
the  Pretender  as  King  James  the  Third  * 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the 
recognition.  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  person  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  statesman  should  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the 
ground  that  to  recognise  the  Prince  ®f  Wales 
would  be  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  This 
was  indeed  an  impregnable  position.  By  that 
treaty  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  bound 
himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or 
indirectly,  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
England.  And  in  what  way,  except  by  an  actual 
invasion,  could  he  do  more  to  disturb  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things  in  England  than  by  solemnly 
declaring,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  order  of  things  as  legiti¬ 
mate,  that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the  king 
in  possession  as  an  usurper  ?  The  recognition 
would  then  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and,  even  if  all 
considerations  of  morality  were  set  aside,  it  was 
plain  that  it  would,  at  that  moment,  be  wise  in 
the  French  government  to  avoid  everything 
which  could  with  plausibility  be  represented  as 
a  breach  of  faith.  The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar 
one.  The  great  diplomatic  victory  won  by 
France  in  the  preceding  year  had  excited  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  was.  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against 
her.  The  house  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed 
to  arms.  But  with  the  house  of  Austria  alone 
the  house  of  Bourbon  could  easily  deal.  Other 
powers  were  still  looking  in  doubt  to  England 
for  the  signal;  and  England,  though  her  aspect 
was  sullen  and  menacing,  still  preserved  neu¬ 
trality.  That  neutrality  would  not  have  lasted 
so  long  if  William  could  have  relied  on  the 
support  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people. 
In  his  Parliament  there  were  agents  of  France, 
who,  though  few,  had  obtained  so  much  influ¬ 
ence  by  clamouring  against  standing  armies,  pro¬ 
fuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favourites,  that  they  were 
often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority,  and  his 
people,  distracted  by  domestic  factions,  unac¬ 
customed  to  busy  themselves  about  Continental 
po'itics,  and  remembering  with  bitterness  the 
disasters  and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the  car¬ 
nage  of  Landen,  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet, 
the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  hesi¬ 
tated  about  engaging  in  another  contest,  and 
would  probably  continue  to  hesitate  while  he 
continued  to  live.  He  could  not  live  long.  It 
had,  indeed,  often  been  prophesied  that  his 
death  was  at  hand,  and  the  prophets  had 
hitherto  been  mistaken.  But  there  was  now 
no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was  more 
violent  than  ever;  his  legs  were  swollen;  his 
l  eyes,  once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a  falcon, 
had  grown  dim;  he  who,  on  the  day  of  the 
I  Boyne,  had  been  s’xteen  hours  on  the  backs  of 
1  different  horses,  could  now  with  great  difficulty 
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creep  into  his  state  coach.*  The  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  intrepid  spirit  remained,  but  on  the 
body  fifty  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety. 
In  a  few  months  the  vaults  of  Westminster 
wotdd  receive  the  emaciated  and  shattered 
frame  which  was  animated  by  the  most  far¬ 
sighted,  the  most  daring,  the  most  commanding 
of  souls.  In  a  few  months  the  British  throne 
would  be  filled  by  a  woman  whose  understand¬ 
ing  was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and  who  was 
believed  to  lean  toward  the  party  which  was 
averse  from  war.  To  get  over  those  few  months 
without  an  open  and  violent  rupture  should 
have  been  the  first  object  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  engagement  should  have  been 
punctually  fulfilled;  every  occasion  of  quarrel 
should  have  been  studiously  avoided.  Nothing 
should  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet  the 
alarms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that 
one  year  of  moderation  might  not  improbably 
be  rewarded  by  thirty  years  of  undisputed 
ascendency.  Was  it  possible  the  politic  and 
experienced  Lewis  would  at  such  a  conjuncture 
offer  a  new  and  most  galling  provocation,  not 
only  to  William,  whose  animosity  was  already 
as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  people  whom 
William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavouring 
to  inspire  with  animosity  resembling  his  own? 
How  often  since  the  Revolution  of  168S  had  it 
seemed  that  the  English  were  thoroughly  weary 
of  the  new  government.  And  how  often  had 
the  detection  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  approach 
of  a  French  armament,  changed  the  whole  face 
of  things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling  had  ceased, 
the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign  loyal  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  usurper,  had  formed  associations 
in  support  of  his  authority,  had  appeared  in 
arms  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  crying  God  save 
King  William.  So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of 
those  who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him 
on  the  question  of  his  Dutch  guards,  on  the 
question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be  moved  to 
vehement  resentment  when  they  learned  that 
Lewis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty,  de¬ 
termined  to  force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own 
religion,  a  king  bred  in  his  own  dominions,  a 
king  who  would  be  at  Westminster  what  Philip 
was  at  Madrid,  a  great  feudatory  of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely,  but  clearly 
and  strongly,  urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  master  can  have  read  without  great 
misgivings. t  On  one  side  were  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of 
France,  nay.  the  selfish  interest  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were  the  influence 
of  an  artful  woman,  and  the  promptings  of 
vanity  which,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge, 
was  ennobled  by  a  mixture  of  compassion  and 
chivalrous  generosity.  The  king  determined  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his 


*  Poussin  to  Torcy,  1701.  “  I,e  roi  d’Angle- 

tcrre  tousse  plusqu’il  n'n  jamais  fait, et ses  jamUes  son! 
fort  eafles.  Je  le  vis  hier  sortir  da  preche  de  Saint 
James  Je  le  trouve  fort  casse.  les  yeux  eteinls,  et  il 
eul  heaucoup  de  peine  a  monter  ea  carrosse.” 

f  Memoire  sur  la  proposition  de  reconnoitre  au 
prince  des  Galles  le  litre  du  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bre¬ 
tagne,  Sept.  J>s,  1701. 


ablest  servants,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  ap¬ 
plauded  his  decision,  as  they  would  have  ap¬ 
plauded  any  decision  which  he  had  announced. 
Nowhere  was  he  regarded  with  a  more  timor¬ 
ous,  a  more  slavish  respect  than  in  his  own 
family. 

On  the  following  day,  he  went  again  to  Saint 
Germains,  and,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue, 
entered  James's  bed  chamber.  The  dying  man 
scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and  then  closed 
them  again.  “I  have  something,”  said  Lewis, 
“of  great  moment  to  communicate  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty.”  The  courtiers  who  filled  the  room  took 
this  as  a  signal  to  retire,  and  were  crowding 
towards  the  door,  when  they  were  stopped  by 
that  commanding  voice  :  “  Let  nobody  withdraw. 

I  come  to  tell  your  majesty  that,  whenever  it 
shall  please  God  to  take  you  from  us,  I  will  be 
to  your  son  what  I  have  been  to  you,  and  will 
acknowledge  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.”  The  English  exiles  who  were 
standing  round  the  couch  fell  on  their  knees. 
Some  burst  into  tears.  Some  poured  forth 
praises  and  blessings  with  clamour  such  as 
was  scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at 
such  a  time.  Some  indistinct  murmurs  which 
James  uttered,  and  which  were  drowned  by  tho 
noisy  gratitude  of  his  attendants,  were  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  thanks.  But  from  the  most 
trustworthy  accounts  it  appears  that  he  was  in¬ 
sensible  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.* 

As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he 
repeated  to  the  court  assembled  there  the  an¬ 
nouncement  which  he  had  made  at  Saint  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  whole  circle  broke  forth  into  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  and  admiration.  What 
piety!  What  humanity  !  What  magnanimity  1 
Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  altogether  feigned ; 
for,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  [tart  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and 
princes  everything.  What  could  be  more  gene¬ 
rous,  more  amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent 
boy,  who  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  inherit¬ 
ance  by  an  ambitions  kinsman  I  The  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot 
that,  besides  the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious 
kinsman,  five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen 
vvere  concerned,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of 
any  master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to 
accept  a  master  chosen  for  them  by  the  French 
king. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was 
occasionally  sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and, 
during  one  of  these  lucid  intervals,  faintly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  Lewis.  On  the  six¬ 
teenth  he  died.  His  queen  retired  that  evening 
to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  she  could 
weep  and  pray  undisturbed.  She  left  Saint 
Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A  heralql  made 
his  appearance  before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  King  James  the  Third  of  England 
and  Eighth  of  Scotland.  The  streets,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  doubtless,  of  orders  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  were  illuminated, and  the  townsmen  with 
loud  shouts  wished  a  long  reign  to  their  illus¬ 
trious  neighbour.  The  poor  lad  received  from 


*  By  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  1  mean  those 
of  Si.  Simon  and  Dangeau.  The  render  may  compare 
their  narratives  with  the  Life  of  James. 
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his  ministers,  and  delivered  back  to  them,  the 
seals  of  their  offices,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
be  kissed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock 
reign  was  to  bestow  some  mock  peerages  in 
conformity  with  directions  which  he  found  in 
his  father’s  will.  Middleton,  who  had  as  yet 
no  English  title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Perth,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his 
late  master,  both  as  an  apostate  from  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  im¬ 
provements  on  the  thumbscrew,  took  the  title 
of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  were  escort¬ 
ed,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  slender 
retinue  to  the  Chapel  of  the  English  Benedic¬ 
tines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be 
laid  with  kingly  pomp  at  Westminster  among 
the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies 
Lewis  visited  Saint  Germains  in  form.  On  the 
morrow  the  visit  was  returned.  The  French 
court  was  now  at  Versailles,  and  the  Pretender 
was  received  there  in  all  points  as  his  father 
would  have  been,  sate  in  his  father's  arm-chair, 
took,  as  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore  the  long 
violet-coloured  mantle,  which  was  by  ancient 
usage  the  mourning  garb  of  the  kings  of  France. 
There  was  on  that  day  a  great  concourse  of 
ambassadors  and  envoys;  but  one  well-known 
figure  was  wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  off 
to  Loo  intelligence  of  the  affront  which  had  been 
oflered  to  his  country  and  his  master,  had  so¬ 
licited  instructions,  and  had  determined  that, 
till  these  instructions  should  arrive,  he  would 
live  in  strict  seclusion.  He  did  not  think  that 
he  should  be  justified  in  quitting  his  post  with¬ 
out  express  orders  ;  but  his  earnest  hope  was 
that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in 
contemptuous  defiance  on  the  court  which  had 
dared  to  treat  England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had 
been  hurried  by  pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause, 
and  by  female  influence  was  complete  and  ir¬ 
reparable,  he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness. 
His  fninisters  were  directed  to  declare  every¬ 
where  that  their  master  had  no  intention  of 
affronting  the  English  government,  that  he  had 
not  violated  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  violating  it,  that  he  had  merely 
meant  to  gratify  an  unfortunate  family  nearly 
related  to  himself  by  using  names  and  observing 
forms  which  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  to 
subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before,  proved  by  irrefragable 
arguments  that  his  master  cculd  not,  without  a 
gross  breach  of  contract,  recognise  the  Pretender, 
imagined  that  sophisms  which  had  not  imposed 
on  himself  might  possibly  impose  on  others. 
He  visited  the  English  embassy,  obtained  ad¬ 
mittance,  and,  as  was  his  duty,  did  his  best  to 
excuse  the  fatal  act  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  prevent.  Manchester’s  answer  to  this  attempt 
at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it 
could  be  in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions. 
The  instructions  speedily  arrived.  The  courier 
who  carried  the  news  of  the  recognition  to  Loo 
arrived  there  when  William  was  at  table  with 
some  of  his  nobles  and  some  princes  of  the 
German  Empire  who  had  visited  him  in  his 


retreat.  The  king  said  not  a  word  ;  but  his 
pale  cheek  flushed,  and  he  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  to  conceal  the  changes  of  his  counte¬ 
nance.  He  hastened  to  send  olf  several  mes¬ 
sengers.  One  carried  a  letter  commanding 
Manchester  to  quit  France  without  taking  leave. 
Another  started  for  London  with  a  dispatch 
which  directed  the  lords  justices  to  send  Poussin 
instantly  out  of  England. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was 
first  known  there  that  James  was  dying.  Some 
of  his  eager  partisans  formed  plans  and  made 
preparations  for  a  great  public  manifestation  of 
feeling  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  But  the 
insolence  of  Lewis  produced  a  burst  of  public 
indignation  which  scarcely  any  malecontent  had 
the  courage  to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots, 
who  had  probably  swallowed  too  many  bum¬ 
pers  to  their  new  sovereign,  played  orieof  those 
senseless  pranks  which  were  characteristic  of 
their  party  They  dressed  themselves  in  coats 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tabards  of 
heralds,  rode  through  the  streets,  halted  at  some 
places,  and  muttered  something  which  nobody 
could  understand.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  they  were  merely  a  company  of  prize¬ 
fighters  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  had 
taken  this  way  of  advertising  their  performances 
with  back  sword,  sword  and  buckler,  and  single 
falchion.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
gaudily-dressed  horsemen  were  proclaiming 
James  the  Third.  In  an  instant  the  pageant 
was  at  an  end.  The  mock  kings  at  arms  and 
pursuivants  threw  away  their  finery  and  fled 
for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells 
and  showers  of  stones.*  Already  the  Common 
Council  of  London  had  met,  and  had  voted, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  an  address  ex¬ 
pressing  the  highest  resentment  at  the  insult 
which  France  had  offered  to  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.  A  few  hours  after  this  address  had 
been  presented  to  the  regents,  the  Livery  as¬ 
sembled  to  choose  a  lord-mayor.  Duncombe, 
the  Tory  candidate,  lately  the  popular  favourite, 
was  rejected,  and  a  Whig  alderman  placed  in 
the  chair.  All  over  the  kingdom,  corporations, 
grand  juries,  meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings 
of  freeholders,  were  passing  resolutions  breath¬ 
ing  affection  to  William  and  defiance  to  Lewis. 
It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  “  London  Ga¬ 
zette  ”  from  four  columns  to  twelve,  and  even 
twelve  were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  addresses.  In  sortie  of  those 
addresses  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  Our  deliverer  had  been 
ungratefully  requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  de¬ 
nied  the  means  of  making  the  country  respected 
and  feared  by  neighbouring  states.  The  factious 
wrangling,  the  penny-wise  economy  of  three 
disgraceful  years  had  produced  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected.  His  majesty  would 
never  have  been  so  grossly  affronted  abroad  if 
he  had  not  first  been  affronted  at  home.  But 
the  eyes  of  his  people  were  opened.  Fie  had 
only  to  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the 
constituents,  and  he  would  find  that  the  nation 
was  still  sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  lords 
justices  explanations  similar  to  those  with  which 


*Lettres  Historkiues  Mois  de  Noyembre,  1701. 
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Torcy  had  attempted  to  appease  Manchester. 
A  memorial  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  Vernon,  but  Vernon  refused  to  look 
at  it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Lno  with  the 
letter  in  which  William  directed  his  vicegerents 
to  send  the  French  agent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
An  officer  of  the  royal  household  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  order.  He  repaired 
to  Poussin's  lodgings,  but  Poussin  was  not  at 
home :  he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a 
tavern  much  frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very 
tavern,  indeed,  at  which  Charnock  and  his  gang 
had  breakfasted  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  mur¬ 
derous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green.  To  this 
house  the  messenger  went;  and  there  he  found 
Poussin  at  table  with  three  of  the  most  virulent 
Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Tre- 
denham,  who  returned  himself  for  Saint  Ma  wes : 
Hammond,  who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by 
the  High-Churchmen  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  Davenant,  who  had  recently,  at 
Poussin’s  suggestion,  been  rewarded  by  Lewis 
for  some  savage  invectives  against  the  Whigs 
with  a  diamond  ring  worth  three  thousand  pis¬ 
toles.  This  supper-party  was,  during  some 
weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The 
exultation  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  These, 
then,  were  the  true  English  patriots,  the  men 
who  could  not  endure  a  foreigner,  the  men  who 
would  not  suffer  his  majesty  to  bestow  a  mode¬ 
rate  reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had  stormed 
Athlone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic 
army  at  Aghrim.  It  now  appeared  they  could 
be  on  excellent  terms  with  a  foreigner,  provided 
only  that  he  was  the  emissary  of  a  tyrant  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  Tories,  vexed 
and  abashed,  heartily  wished  that,  on  that  un 
lucky  day,  their  friends  had  been  supping  some¬ 
where  else.  Even  the  bronze  of  Davenant’s 
forehead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach. 
He  defended  himself  by  pretending  that  Pous¬ 
sin,  with  whom  he  had  passed  whole  days,  who 
had  corrected  his  scurrilous  pamphlets,  and  who 
had  paid  him  his  shameful  wages,  was  a  stran 
ger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the  Blue 
Posts  was  purely  accidental.  •  If  his  word  was 
doubted,  he  was  willing  to  repeat  his  assertion 
on  oath.  The  public,  however,  which  had 
formed  a  very  correct  notion  of  his  character, 
thought  that  his  word  was  worth  as  much  as 
his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impa¬ 
tiently  expected.  From  Loo  he  had  gone-  to 
Breda,  where  he  had  passed  some  time  in  re¬ 
viewing  his  troops,  and  in  conferring  with  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Heinsius.  He  had  hoped  to  be  in 
England  early  in  October.  But  adverse  winds 
detained  him  three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At 
length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  was  known  in  London  that  he  had  landed 
early  that  morning  at  Margate.  Great  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  his 
capital  on  the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  landing  in  Devonshire.  But  a 
journey  across  the  bridge,  and  along  Cornhill 
and  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, 
would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  his  en¬ 
feebled  frame.  He  accordingly  slept  at  Green¬ 
wich,  and  thenoe  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court 
without  entering  London.  His  return  was, 
however,  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  every 


sign  of  joy  and  attachment.  The  bonfires  blazed 
and  the  gunpowder  roared  all  night.  In  every 
parish  front  Mile  End  to  St.  James’s  was  to  be 
seen,  enthroned  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Pro¬ 
testant  porters,  a  pope,  gorgeous  in  robes  of  tinsel 
and  triple  crown  of  pasteboard  ;  and  close  to 
the  ear  of  his  holiness  stood  a  devil  with  horns, 
cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Evenin  his  country-house,  the  king  could 
find  no  refuge  from  the  importunate  loyalty  of 
his  people.  Deputations  from  cities,  counties, 
universities,  besieged  him  all  day.  He  v  as, 
he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the 
labour  of  hearing  harangues  and  returning  an¬ 
swers.  The  whole  kingdom,  meanwhile,  was 
looking  anxiously  towards  Hampton  Court. 
Most  of  the  ministers  were  assembled  there. 
The  most  eminent  men  of  the  party  which  was 
out  of  power  had  repaired  thither,  to  pay  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  return.  It  was  remarked,  that 
Somers  and  Halifax,  so  malignantly  persecuted 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  received  with  such  marks  of  esteem  and 
kindness  as  William  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
vouchsafing  to  his  English  courtiers.  The 
lower  ranks  of  both  the  great  factions  were 
violently  agitated.  The  Whigs,  lately  van¬ 
quished  and  dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and 
ardour.  The  Tories,  lately  triumphant  and 
secure,  were  exasperated  and  alarmed.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  waited  with  intense  anxiety 
for  the  decision  of  one  momentous  and  pressing 
question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution  ?  On 
the  seventh  of  November,  the  king  propounded 
that  question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was 
rumoured,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  Jersey, 
Wright,  and  Hedges  advised  him  to  keep  the 
existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men 
whose  opinion  was  likely  to  have  much  weight 
with  him  ;  and  Rochester,  whose  opinion  might 
have  had  some  weight,  had  set  out  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  viceroyalty  just  before  the  death 
of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William, 
however,  had,  as  he  owned  to  Heinsius,  sorno 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a 
better  House  of  Commons  ;  but  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  would  cause  delay,  and  delay  might  cause 
much  mischief.  After  balancing  these  consi¬ 
derations  during  some  hours,  he  determined  to 
dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition, 
and  in  three  days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up. 
Never — such  was  the  intelligence  sent  from  the 
Duteh  embassy  to  the  Hague — had  there  been 
more  intriguing,  more  convassing,  more  viru¬ 
lence  of  party  feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital 
that  the  first  great  contests  took  place.  The 
decisions  of  the  metropolitan  constituent  bodies 
were  impatiently  expected  as  auguries  of  the 
general  result.  All  the  pens  of  Grub  Street, 
all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  were  hard  at 
work.  Handbills  for  and  against  every  candi¬ 
date  were  sent  to  every  voter.  The  popular 
slogans  on  both  sides  were  indefatigably  re¬ 
peated.  Presbyterian,  Papist,  Tool  of  Holland, 
Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  appellations  in¬ 
terchanged  between  the  contending  factions. 
The  Whig  cry  was  that  the  Tery  members 
of  the  last  two  Parliaments  had,  from  a  malig¬ 
nant  desire  to  mortify  the  king,  left  the  king- 
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dom  exposed  to  danger  and  insult,  had  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  encroached  both  on  the  Legislature 
and  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons  into 
a  new  Star  Chamber,  had  used  as  instruments 
of  capricious  tyranny  those  privileges  which 
ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defence  of 
freedom,  had  persecuted,  without  regard  to 
law,  to  natural  justice,  or  to  decorum,  the  great 
commander  who  had  saved  the  state  at  La 
Hogue,  the  great  financier  who  had  restored 
the  currency  and  re-established  public  credit, 
the  great  judge  whom  all  persons  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  acknowledged  to  be,  in  virtue,  in 
prudence,  in  learning  and  eloquence,  the  first 
of  living  English  jurists  and  statesmen.  The 
Tories  answered  that  they  had  been  only  too 
moderate,  only  too  merciful ;  that  they  had 
used  the  speaker’s  warrant  and  the  power  of 
tacking  only  too  sparingly  ;  and  that,  if  they 
ever  again  had  a  majority,  the  three  Whig 
leaders  who  now  imagined  themselves  secure 
should  be  impeached,  not  for  high  misde¬ 
meanours,  but  for  high  treason.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  speedily  executed.  Four  Whig  and  four 
Tory  candidates  contested  the  city  of  London. 
The  show  of  hands  was  for  the  Whigs.  A 
poll  was  demanded,  and  the  Whigs  polled 
'nearly  two  votes  to  one.  Sir  John  Levison 
Gower,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  whole  body  of  shopkeepers 
by  some  parts  of  his  Parliamentary  conduct, 
was  put  up  for  Westminster  on  the  Tory 
interest,  and  the  electors  were  reminded  by 
puffs  in  the  newspapers  of  the  services  which 
he  i  had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of 
the  French  king,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender 
prevailed,  and  Sir  John  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poll.  Southwark  not  only  returned  Whigs, 
but  gave  them  instructions  of  the  most  Whiggish 
character. 

In  the  eountry,  parties  were  more  nearly  ba¬ 
lanced  than  in  the  capital.  Yet  the  news  from 
every  quarter  was  that  the  Whigs  had  recovered 
part  at  least  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
Wharton  had  regained  his  ascendency  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  Musgrave  was  rejected  by  West¬ 
moreland.  Nothing  did  more  harm  to  the  Tory 
candidates  than  the  story  of  Poussin’s  farewell 
supper.  We  learn  from  their  own  acrimonious 
invectives  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the 


three  members  of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts 
cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen  their  seats.  One 
of  the  criminals,  Tredenham,  escaped  with  im¬ 
punity,  for  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  the 
borough  of  St.  Mawes  was  absolute  even  to  a 
proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate  which 
they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  Bed- 
win.  Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  defeated  by  a  great  majority,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party, — Isaac 
Newton. 

There  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  turned  with  anx¬ 
ious  interest, — Gloucestershire.  Would  the  patri¬ 
otic  and  high-spirited  gentry  and  yeomanry  of 
that  great  county  again  confide  their  dearest  in¬ 
terests  to  the  impudent  scandal  of  Parliaments, 
the  renegade,  the  slanderer,  the  mountebank, 
who  had  been,  during  thirteen  years,  railing  at 
his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  restrained 
by  nothing  but  the  craven  fear  of  corporal 
chastisement,  and  who  had  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  abject 
court  which  he  had  paid  to  Lewis  and  by  the  im¬ 
pertinence  withwhich  he  had  spoken  of  William. 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  na¬ 
tional  affair.  Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphlets 
and  broadsides  were  sent  down  from  London. 
Every  freeholder  in  the  county  had  several 
tracts  left  at  his  door.  In  every  market-place, 
on  the  market-day,  papers  about  the  brazen 
forehead,  the  viperous  tongue,  and  the  white 
liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  king’s  buffoon, 
flew  about  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Clowns 
from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  forest  of  Dean, 
who  had  votes,  but  who  did  not  know  their  let¬ 
ters,  were  invited  to  hear  these  satires  read, 
and  were  asked  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  endure  the  two  great  evils  which  were  then 
considered  by  the  common  people  of  England 
as  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism, 
— to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live  on  frogs. 
The  Dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothiers 
were  peculiarly  zealous ;  for  Howe  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  enemy  both  of  conventicles  and 
of  factories.  Outvoters  were  brought  up  to 
Gloucester  in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the 
city  of  London  the  traders  who  frequented 
Blackwell  Hall,  then  the  great  emporium  for 
woollen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the  Whig 
side. 


[Here  the  revised  part  ends. — Editor.] 
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Meanwhile  reports  about  the  state  of  the 
king's  health  were  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  alarming.  His  medical  advisers,  both 
English  and  Hutch,  were  at  the  end  of  their  re¬ 
sources.  He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe;  and,  as  he 
was  apprehensive  that  they  might  return  flat¬ 
tering  answers  if  they  knew  who  he  was,  he 
had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  FagOn 
he  had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest. 
Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  such 
symptoms  could  have  only  one  meaning,  and 
that  the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give  to  the 
sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
Having  obtained  this  plain  answer,  William 
consulted  Fagon  again  without  disguise,  and  ob¬ 
tained  some  prescriptions  which  were  thought 
to  have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  hour.  But  the  great  king’s  days  were 
numbered.  Headaches  and  shivering  fits  re¬ 
turned  on  him  almost  daily.  He  still  rode  and 
even  hunted  ;*  but  he  had  no  longer  that  firm 
seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for 
which  he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still,  all 
his  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial  respect 
and  tenderness  pf  Albemarle  had  been  almost 
a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  that  Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed 
both  as  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  and  as  to  the  state  of  the  preparations. 
Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the  king’s 
views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  blague.  Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suf¬ 
fering  from  indisposition,  which  was  indeed  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  the  maladies  under 
which  William  was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature 
of  William  there  was  none  of  that  selfishness 
which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On 
the  twentieth  of  February  he  sent  to  Heinsius  a 
letter  in  which  he  did  not  even  allude  to  his  own 
sufferings  and  infirmities.  “I  am,”  he  said, 
“infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your  health 
is  not  yet  quite  re-established.  May  God  be 
pleased  to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery.  I  am 
unalterably  your  good  friend,  William.”  Those 
were  the  last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  William  was 
ambling  on  a  favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel, 
through  the  park  of  Hampton  Court.  He  urged 
his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  a  spot 
where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel 
stumbled  on  the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on 
his  knees.  The  king  fell  off,  and  broke  his  col¬ 
lar-bone.  The  bone  was  set,  and  he  returned 
to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the 
rough  roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  fracture  again.  To  a  young  and 
vigorous  man  such  an  accident  would  have 
been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  bear  even  the  slightest 
shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and 
grieved,  with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits 
feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave  his  work  but 
half  finished.  It  was  possible  that  he  might 
still  live  until  one  of  his  plans  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  He  had  long  known  that  the 
relation  in  which  England  and  Scotland  stood 
to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and  often 
unfriendly, and  that  it  might  bedoubted  whether, 
in  an  estimate  of  the  British  power,  the  resources 


*  Last  letter  to  Heinsius. , 


of  the  smaller  country  ought  not  to  be  deducted 
from  those  of  the  larger.  Recent  events  had 
proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  kingdoms 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  another  year  to 
be  on  the  terms  on  which  they  had  been  during 
the  preceding  century,  and  that  there  must  be 
between  them  either  absolute  union  or  deadly 
enmity.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful 
calamities,  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  xm  all 
the  civilized  world.  Their  union  would  be  the 
best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for  the  just 
balance  of  power  among  European  states,  and 
for  the  immunities  of  all  Protestant  countries. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  .of  February  the  Commons 
listened  with  uncovered  heads  to  the  last  mes¬ 
sage  that  bore  William’s  sign  manual.  An 
unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  him 
to  make  to  them  in  writing  a  communication 
which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the 
throne.  He  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  an  union  accomplished 
between  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  He  should  think 
it  his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before  the  close  of  his 
reign,  some  happy  expedient  could  be  devised 
for  making  the  two  kingdoms  one;  and  he,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  recommended  the 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  houses.  If 
was  resolved  that  the  message  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of 
March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humours  of  menac¬ 
ing  appearance  showed  themselves  in  the  king's 
knee.  On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked 
by  fever,  on  the  fifth  his  strength  failed  greatly, 
and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by 
cordials.  The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money 
hill  were  awaiting  his  assent.  That  assent  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  in  person. 
He  therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  signature.  His  hand  was  now 
too  weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be  prepared. 
On  the  seventh  of  March  the  stamp  was  ready. 
The  lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  came,  according  to  usage,  to  witness  the 
signing  of  the  commission.  But  they  were  de¬ 
tained  some  hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he 
was  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady. 
Meanwhile  the  houses  were  sitting.  It  was 
Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on  which  the 
Commons  had  resolved  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland. 
But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was 
known  that  the  king  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  and  the  members  asked  each  other  anx¬ 
iously  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjuration 
and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he 
died.  After  sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a 
message,  the  Commons  adjourned  till  six  in  the 
afternoon.  By  that  time  William  had  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorized  his  commissioners 
to  act  for  him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  houses 
had  assembled,  Black  Rod  knocked.  The  Com¬ 
mons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ; 
the  commission  was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill 
and  the  Malt  Bill  became  laws,  and  both  houses 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  The  following  day  was  Sunday. 
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But  there  was  little  chance  that  William  would 
live  through  the  night.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  his  decease,  the  successor  designated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Succession 
should  receive  the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  and  be  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  most  rigid  Pharisee  in  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  could  hardly 
deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state  even 
on  the  Sabbath. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  sinking. fast.  Al¬ 
bemarle  had  arrived  at  Kensington  from  the 
Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid  travelling.  His 
master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his 
report.  That  report  was  in  all  respects  satis¬ 
factory.  The  States-General  were  in  the  best 
temper;  the  troops,  the  provisions,  and  the  ma¬ 
gazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  for  an  early  campaign.  Wil¬ 
liam  received  the  intelligence  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  man  whose  work  was  done.  He  was 
under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger.  “I  am  fast 
drawing,”  he  said,  “to  my  end.”  His  end  was 
worthy  of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a 
moment  clouded.  His  fortitude  was  the  more 
admirable  because  he  was  not  willing  to  die. 
He  bad  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those  whom 
he  most  loved,  “  You  know  that  I  never  feared 
death;  there  have  been  times  when  I  should 
have  wished  it;  but,  now  that  this  great  new 
prospect  is  opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to 
stay  here  a  little  longer.”  Yet  no  weakness,  no 
querulousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that 
noble  career.  To  the  physicians  the  king  re¬ 
turned  his  thanks  graciously  and  gently.  “  I 
know  that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and 
learning  could  do  forme;  but  the  case  is  be¬ 
yond  your  art,  and  I  submit.”  From  the  words 
which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  frequently 
engaged  in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Teni- 
son  remained  many  hours  in  the  sick-room. 
He  professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the  sa¬ 
crament  from  their  hands  with  great  seriousness. 


The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with 
lords  and  privy  councillors.  He  ordered  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  to  be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself 
to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind  and 
cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who  were 
admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and 
Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those 
who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel — friends 
of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes 
of  fortune;  who  had  served  him  with  unalter¬ 
able  fidelity  when  his  secretaries  of  State,  his 
Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had  betrayed  him; 
who  had  never,  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly 
disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives. in 
jeopardy  to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  popularity  rewarded  with 
his  bounteous  munificence.  He  strained  his 
feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  af¬ 
fectionate  and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years. 
To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet 
and  of  his  private  drawers.  “  You  know, '  he 
said,  “  what  to  do  with  them.”  By  this  time 
he  could  scarcely  respire.  “Can  this,”  he  said 
to  the  physicians,  “last  long'?”  He  was  told 
that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed 
a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were 
his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his 
ear  close  to  the  king’s  mouth.  The  lips  of  the 
dying  man  moved,  but  nothing  could  bo  heard. 
The  king  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend, 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that 
moment,  no  doubtv  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friend¬ 
ship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt  down 
and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  When  it 
ended  William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found 
that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of 
black  silk  ribbon.  The  lords  in  waiting  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold  ring  and 
a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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Albemarle,  Arnold  Van  Keppel,  Earl  of,  his  character; 
becomes  a  favourite  of  William  III.;  his  elevation  to 
the  Peerage,  28.  Portland’s  jealousy  of  him,  28.  For¬ 
feited  Irish  property  bestowed  on  him,  82.  Despatched 
with  William’s  last  instructions  to  the  Hague,  94.  llis 
return,  95.  Present  at  the  king’s  death-bed,  95. 

America,  British  Colonies  iu,  their  alleged  piratical  con¬ 
duct,  77. 

America,  Spanish,  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  in,  32. 

Amsterdam,  commercial  prosperity  of,  64,  65. 

Arbuthnot,  his  satire  on  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  43. 

Archangel,  founded  by  British  adventurers,  25.  Secret 
trade  in  tobacco,  25. 

Athlone,  Earl  of  (General  Ginkell),  grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
lands  to,  84. 

Auverquerque,  at  the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  95. 

Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph,  Prince  of,  grounds  of  his  claim 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  33,  34.  Designated  by  Charles 
II.  as  his  successor,  47.  Ills  death,  65. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  his  support  of  Paterson’s  Darien  scheme, 
66-68. 

Bellamont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of,  appointed  Governor 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts;  his  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Seas,  77.  Employs 
William  Kidd,  77.  Arrests  him  at  New  York,  78. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Hampshire,  his  removal  from  Paris  demanded  on  the 
ground  of  his  connection  with  the  assassination  plots, 
31.  * 

Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  Tavern,  supper-party  at,  92. 

Borland,  John,  his  narrative  of  the  Scottish  expedition  to 
Darien,  71-73. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of,  his  conversations  with  Portland 
on  his  demaud  for  the  removal  of  James  II. ’s  court 
from  St.  Germains.  81. 

Bourbon,  Baths  of,  James  II.’s  visit  to,  88. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  69.  Presides  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  debate 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  85. 

Brydges,  James  (afterward  Duke  of  Chandos),  his  motion 
designed  against  Somers,  81. 

Buckinghamshire,  election  for  (1701),  93. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  his  visits  to  the  Czar  Peter  at  Deptford, 
27.  Attack  upon,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  79.  lls 
defeat,  80.  Ilis  share  in  passing  the  Resumption  Bill, 
87.  Attends  William  III.  on  his  death-bed,  95. 

Caormarthen,  Peregrine,  Marquess  of,  becomes  a  favourite 
with  the  Czar  Peter,  27.  Disappointed  of  the  Auditor- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  52. 

Cambridge  University,  election  for  (1701),  93. 

Canales,  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  his  insulting 
note  to  William  III.;  Ordered  to  leave  the  country,  63. 

Castile,  supremacy  of.  over  the  Spanish  empire,  33.  Strong 
feeling  in,  against  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  domin¬ 
ions,  46,  47. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retirement,  80.  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  his  expected  demise  without  issue,  32. 
Intrigues  of  the  several  claimants  at  his  Court,  34. 
His  physical  and  mental  incapacity,  34.  Factions  in  his 
Court,  35.  Designates  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  47.  Superstitious  terrors  inspired  by  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  61.  His  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Es- 
curial,  62. 

Cheyney,  Gjaliam,  Viscount,  his  duel  with  Lord  Wharton, 
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Clancarty,  Donough  Mncarthy,  Earl  of,  his  romantic  his¬ 
tory,  13.  Pardoned  by  Lady  Russell’s  influence,  14. 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealing  with  them,  21. 

Colt,  Sir  Henry,  candidate  for  Westminster  in  1698,  42. 

Cowper,  William,  his  popular  qualities;  member  for  Hert¬ 
ford,  74.  Ilis  defence  of  Lord  Sowers,  88. 

Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attachment  of 
a  young  Quaker  lady  to;  accused  of  murdering  her,  74. 
His  acquittal;  grandfather  of  William  Cowper,  the 
poet,  75. 

Cowper,  William,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  75. 

Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  14. 

Cutts,  John,  his  exertions  during  the  fire  at  White¬ 
hall,  24. 

Darien,  Scottish  colonisation  of,  proposed  by  William 
Paterson,  65-66.  The  Company,  66.  Number  of  small 
shareholders,  66,  67.  The  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Spain  overlooked,  67.  Impolicy  of  the  scheme,  67. 
Certain  hostility  of  other  powers,  68.  Unfavourable 
opiuions  in  England,  68.  The  scheme  persisted  in,  69. 
Departure  of  the  expedition;  arrival  at  the  Isthmus, 
69.  Establishment  of  the  colony ;  dealings  with  the 
native  chieftains,  70.  Internal  government;  hostility 
of  the  neighbouring  settlements,  70.  Rumours  of  dis¬ 
aster  reach  London,  71.  Strange  inattention  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  climate,  71.  Mortality  nmoug  the  set¬ 
tlers;  disastrous  flight;  a  remnant  arrives  at  Now 
York,  71,  72.  Arrival  of  the  second  expedition  at  Da¬ 
rien,  74.  Internal  quarrels,  72.  Besieged  by  a  Spanish 
force;  capitulate,  73. 

Daveuant,  a  French  partisan,  found  at  supper  with  the 
French  ambassador;  pretends  that  the  meeting  was 
accidental,  92.  Loses  his  seat  in  Parliament,  93. 

Do  Vere,  Captain,  his  reply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Til¬ 
bury,  9. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  William  III.,  95. 

Domains,  royal,  14. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  a  partisan  of  Sunderland,  10.  At¬ 
tacks  Montague  in  Parliament,  15.  Convicted  of  fraud 
and  forgery,  16.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
him  passed  by  the  Commons,  16.  The  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure  au  objectionable  one,  17,  18.  His  judges  interested 
in  his  condemnation,  18.  Objections  raised  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  18,  19.  The  Bill  thrown  out,  and  tho 
prisoner  released,  19.  Again  arrested,  19. 

Dutch,  the.  animosity  to,  in  1698,  42.  Departure  of  Wil¬ 
liam  II I.’s  Dutch  guards,  67. 

East  India  Company,  its  position  in  1698,  22.  Petitions 
ngaiust  Montague’s  Indian  policy,  23. 

Election  of  1698,  42, 43.  Of  1701,  92,  93. 

England,  dislike  of  all  classes  to  a  standing  army,  5. 
Pamphleteering  war  on  the  question  of  disbanding  the 
army,  7.  Topics  of  the  writers  in  favour  of  immediate 
disbauding,  7,  8.  Reply  by  Lord  Somers,  8,  9.  Renewed 
disputes  on  the  subject;  temper  of  the  army,  11.  Com¬ 
mercial  questions;  smuggling,  19.  Jealousy  of  Irish 
woollen  manufacturers,  20,  21.  Early  trade  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  25.  Relations  with  France,  27,  28.  Embassy  to 
France;  seo  Portland.  Development  of  the  system  of 
ministerial  government;  prosperity  of  the  country 
under  tho  ministry  of  1695,  41.  Grounds  of  its  unpop¬ 
ularity,  41,  42.  Alarm  in,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  65.  Suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  63,  Previous  difference  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Scottish  colony  at  Darien.  See  Darien.  Political  ani¬ 
mosities  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  74.  Discon¬ 
tent  in,  76.  Agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  Resump¬ 
tion  Bill,  86.  Indignation  on  the  proclamation  df 
James  III.  by  Lewis  XIV.,  91.  Reaction  against  the 
Tories,  91,  92.  The  election  of  1701,  93. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  37. 

Europe,  factions  in,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion,  33,  34. 

Evelyn,  John,  receives  the  Czar  Peter  in  his  house  at 
Deptford,  66. 

Exeter,  contested  election  for,  in  1698,  43. 

Tagon,  French  physician,  advises  James  II.  to  try  the 
waters  of  Bourbon,  88.  Consulted  anonymously  by 
William  III.,  94. 

Farquhar,  his  picture  of  the  feelings  of  society  on  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  in  1698,  11. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  case  made  a  precedent  for  the 
proceedings  against  Charles  Duncombe,  17.  Grounds 
on  which  his  attainder  is  to  be  condemned,  17. 

Fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  East  India  Com¬ 
pany;  elected  for  London  in  1698,  42. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun.  His  intimacy  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Paterson,  64.  See  Paterson. 

France.  English  relations  with,  in  1698,  27,  28.  The 
English  embassy  in;  see  Portland. 

Galway,  Earl  of.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  84. 
Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cow- 
per,  75. 

Ginkell,  General.  See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  arrangement  of  his  household,  39. 
Gloucestershire,  contest  for  (1701),  93. 

Gwyn,  Sir  Rowland,  his  defence  of  Somers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  81. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth  Villiers;  created 
Earl  of  Orkney,  82. 

HammoncL  discovered  at  the  supper-party  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  92.  Rejected  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
93. 

Harley,  Robert,  proposes  a  resolution  for  the  reduction 
of  the  army,  10.  Ills  motion  for  that  purpose,  49.  Ob¬ 
tains  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  54. 

Hartington,  Marquess  of,  carries  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  Charles  Duncombe  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  6,  18.  Proposes  Sir  T.  Littletou  for  the 
Speakership,  48. 

Heinsius,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  his  share  in 
the  treaty  of  Loo,  46.  Last  letter  of  William  III.  to 
him,  94. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  74.  Suicide  of  Miss  Stout, 
74.  Trial  of  Spencer  Cowper  for  the  murder,  74,  75. 
Highwaymen,  increase  of,  after  the  Peace  of  ltyswick, 
37.  Prevalence  of,  in  England,  in  1698,  37. 

Hounslow  lleath,  a  resort  of  highwaymen,  37. 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mary,  his  vio¬ 
lence  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  57.  llis  in¬ 
vectives  against  Lord  Somers,  79.  Violent  resolutions 
moved  by  him  in  regard  to  the  Irish  forfeitures,  84. 
His  contest  for  Gloucestershire  (1701),  93. 

India,  difficulties  of  private  traders  with.  22.  Montague’s 
projected  General  Company,  22,  23.  Violent  opposition, 
23.  Eager  subscription  to  the  new  Company’s  loan,  24. 
Renewed  agitation  of  the  subject,  53. 

Indian  Ocean,  piracy  in,  77. 

Ireland,  restrictions  imposed  by  the  English  Parliament 
on  the  woollen  manufactures  of,  20,  21.  The  native 
Irish  not  concerned  in  the  question,  21.  Dependence 
of  the  English  colony  on  England,  21.  Question  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  81.  Report  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject,  81.  Ex¬ 
travagant  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  forfeited  property ; 
unfair  report  of  the  commissioners,  82.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  take  up  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
82,  83.  The  Resumption  Bill,  83. 

Jacobites,  their  attempt  to  proclaim  James  III.  in  Lon¬ 
don,  91. 

James  II.,  his  refusal  to  leave  St.  Germains,  31.  At¬ 
tacked  by  paralysis  ;  his  last  illness,  89.  His  death,  90. 
James,  Prince  of  Wales,  proclaimed  King  of  England  by 
Lewis  XlV.,  90.  Attempted  proclamation  of,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  91. 

Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  59. 

Johnstone,  his  dismissal,  69. 

Kidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord  Bellamont  to  suppress 
the  pirates  of  the  Indian  Seas,  77.  Commands  a  pri¬ 
vateer  under  a  Royal  commission,  77.  Turns  pirate; 
his  cruelty,  78.  Arrested  at  New  York,  78. 

Kirke,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  Seymour,  75.  Ilis 
trial ;  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  76. 


Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of  (Earl  of  Danby  and 
Marquess  of  Caermarthen),  resigns  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council,  59.  Crown  lands  conferred  on  him;  his 
official  gains,  88. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  grounds  of  his  claim 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  33.  Uia  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  47. 

Levinz,  Sir  Richard,  tyrannical  treatment  of,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  83. 

Levison  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  candidate  for  "Westminster 
(1701);  his  rejection,  93. 

Lewis  XIV.,  his  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador,  30.  Refuses  to  remove  James  II.  from 
Saint  Germains;  his  denial  of  the  charge  of  counte¬ 
nancing  assassins,  31.  His  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  33,  and  note.  Ilis  despatches  to  Tallard 
during  then  egotiations  on  the  Spanish  succession  at 
Loo,  45,  note.  His  new  propositions  on  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  60.  Subserviency  of  the  Spanish 
ministurs  to  (1699),  63.  Ilis  considerate  attention  to 
James  II.  in  his  last  illness,  88,  89.  Question  as  to  his 
recognition  of  James  III.,  89,  90.  Announces  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  do  so  to  James  II.;  proclaims  the  Prince  of 
Wales  King.  90.  Visits  him  in  state  at  St.  Germains, 
91.  Attempts  to  excuse  his  conduct,  91. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  48.  Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  59. 
Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  translated  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  57. 

London,  attempted  proclamation  of  James  III.  in,  91. 

Election  of  the  Whig  candidates  (1701),  93. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of  (Sir  John  Lowther).  appointed  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  59.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to 
the  Resumption  Bill,  85. 

Loo,  negotiations  at,  between  William  III.  and  the  Count 
of  Tallard  on  the  Spanish  Succession,  43.  The  treaty 
signed,  46. 

Madrid,  bread  riots  in,  61. 

Main  tenon,  Madame  de,  uses  her  influence  with  Lewis 
XIV.  to  recognise  James  III.,  89.  * 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of,  seut  ambassador 
to  Paris,  59.  Sends  news  to  William  III.  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  James  III.,  91.  Recalled  from  Paris,  91. 
Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  William  III.’s 
reconciliation  with,  39.  His  motives  for  fidelity,  40. 
Ilis  support  of  the  Court,  56.  Uses  his  influence  in 
favour  of  Burnet  when  attacked  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  80.  His  share  in  passing  the  Resumption  Bill, 
87. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  the  payment  of  her  jointure 
made  conditional  on  the  removal  of  James  II.  from  St. 
Germains,  31.  Her  interview  with  Madame  de  Mainto- 
non,  89. 

Mary,  Queen,  a  lock  of  her  hair  found  on  William  III. 
after  his  death,  95. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  minister,  35. 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of.  at  James  ll.’s  death-bed,  89. 

Created  Earl  of  Monmouth  by  James  III.,  91. 

Ministry,  gradual  establishment  of,  41.  Levelling  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  tenure  of  office,  53. 

Molyneux,  William,  his  efforts  to  promote  Irish  manu¬ 
factures  ;  denies  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland,  21.  His  death,  22. 

Montague,  Charles,  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  15-16. 
Triumphant  exculpation,  16.  Ilis  project  of  a  General 
Company  in  opposition  to  the  Old  East  India  Companj', 
22.  His  success,  and  eminent  position,  24.  Elected  for 
Westminster,  42.  Ilis  loss  of  popularity,  50.  His  al¬ 
leged  pride  and  corruption,  51.  Absurd  stories  of  his 
luxurious  habits;  cause  of  the  libels  published  against 
him,  51.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Auditorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  52.  Ilis  conduct  compared  with  that  of 
Pitt  under  similar  circumstances,  52.  Parliamentary 
mortifications,  52,  53.  Resigns  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  76. 

Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  26. 

Musgravo,  Sir  Christopher,  mover  of  the  resolution  for 
the  exclusion  of  Lord  Somers  from  office,  88.  His  rejec¬ 
tion  for  Westmoreland  in  1701,  93. 

Newmarket,  Tallard  accompanies  William  to  the  Spring 
Meeting,  37 .  Distinguished  attendance  ;  various  amuse¬ 
ments,  37.  Important  discussions  at,  37. 

Newton,  Isaac,  elected  for  Cambridge  University  in  1701, 

Orford,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell),  his  administration  of  the 
navy.  57.  Parliamentary  enquiry  into  his  administra¬ 
tion,  58.  Compelled  to  resign  the  Treasurership  of  the 
Admiralty,  59.  His  dispute  with  Sir  George  Rooke,  aud 
retirement.  59. 

Ormond.  Duke  of,  grant  of  Irish  lands  to,  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  84.  Present  at  the  death-bed  of  William 
l  III.,  95. 
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Oropesa,  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack  upon,  61. 

Parliament  of  1695  meets  in  December,  1697,  9.  Loyal 
address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King.  10.  Resolution 
for  the  reduction  of  the  army,  10.  Ineffectual  attempt 
to  rescind  the  resolution,  10.  The  army  reduced  to 
10,000  men,  12.  Liberal  provision  for  the  navy;  fixed 
income  for  the  King;  provides  securities  against  con¬ 
spiracies  and  disaffected  persons,  12.  Ways  and  means  : 
proposed  resumption  of  crown  property  granted  to  the 
King’s  Dutch  servants,  14, 15.  The  motiou  defeated,  15. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  against  Montague,  15,  16. 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  ngainst  Charles  buncombe, 
16,  17.  Rejected  by  the  Lords,  19.  Dispute  between 
the  Houses,  19.  Length  of  the  session ;  commercial 
questions,  19.  Endeavour  to  prevent  smuggling  by 
severe  penalties,  20.  Addresses  to  the  King  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  English  woollen  manufactures  against 
Irish  competition,  22.  Debates  on  the  revocation  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Charter;  on  Montague’s  proposal 
of  a  General  Company,  23.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  pro¬ 
rogation,  23,  24.  Steady  support  of  government  by  the 
Parliament  of  1695,  41. 

Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  parties  in,  43.  Discontent 
at  William  III.’s  delay  in  Holland,  47.  Choice  of  a 
Speaker;  election  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton.  47.  48.  Reso¬ 
lution  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  7000. 49.  Failure 
of  the  Ministry  to  rescind  the  resolution,  50.  Variance 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry,  52-53 
Tyrannical  conduct  of  the  House ;  the  Bill  for  disband¬ 
ing  the  army  passes  the  Commons,  54.  Debate  in  the 
Lords;  the  Bill  passed.  54.  Resolution  carried  in  the 
Lords  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Dutch  guards,  56. 
William’s  message  to  the  Commons,  56.  The  previous 
question  carried,  57.  Address  to  the  King,  57.  Discus¬ 
sion  on  naval  administration,  57,  58.  Clause  for  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  to  take  account  of  pro¬ 
perty  forfeited  in  Ireland ;  the  Lords  demur,  58.  Proro¬ 
gation,  58.  Proceedings  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Scottish  Company  for  colonising  Darien,  68,  69.  Assem¬ 
bles  in  Nov.,  1699,  78.  Intemperate  address  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  King;  attack  on  Somers,  79.  On  Burnet, 
79.  Second  attack  on  Somers,  SO,  81.  Proceedings  on 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Irish  forfeited  es¬ 
tates;  remuneration  to  the  Con*nissioners  who  signed 
the  report,  S3.  Sir  Richard  Levinz  sent  to  the  Tower; 
the  Resumption  Bill,  83.  Extravagant  grants  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  84.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked  to 
tho  Land-Tax  Bill;  indignation  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
85.  Amendments  carried  by  them,  85.  Rejected  by 
the  Commons ;  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  S5, 86. 
Conferences  between  the  Houses,  86.  The  Lords  give 
way  and  pass  the  Bill,  87.  Motion  in  the  Commons  for 
the  removal  of  Lord  Somers  from  office ;  its  defeat,  88 
Prorogation,  88.  Dissolution,  92. 

Parliament,  Scotch,  passes  an  act  incorporating  a  Com¬ 
pany  to  carry  out  Paterson’s  scheme,  66-67.  Powers 
given  to  the  Company,  66. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  first,  43.  Unreasonable  outcry 
against,  43-45.  The  second  Partition  Treaty.  60. 

Paterson,  William,  his  fruitless  projects;  his  intimacy 
with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  64.  Popularity  of  bis  schemes 
in  Scotland,  64.  Proposes  the  colonisation  of  Darien 
by  Scotland,  65-66.  His  examination  before  the  House 
of  Commons;  his  obstinate  self-delusion,  69.  Sails  for 
America,  69.  His  disastrous  failure,  72. 

Pembroke.  Thomas  Herbert,  Flurl  of,  appointed  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  59.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the 

Jl’cers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  85.  Perth,  James  Drum¬ 
mond,  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  raised  to  the 
dukedom  by  James  III.,  91. 

Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  his  visit  to  England, 
25.  Surprise  excited  by  his  character,  26.  His  passion 
for  maritime  pursuits,  26.  Interest  felt  for  him  in 
England ;  lie  intercourse  with  William  III.,  27.  Lodges 
at  Deptford.  27.  His  interviews  with  Burnet;  his  filthy 
habits;  visits  Portsmouth;  his  departure,  27. 

Piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  77. 

Pitt,  William,  instance  of  his  disinterested  patriotism,  52. 

Pomponne,  liis  share  in  the  conversation  with  Portland 
on  the  Spanish  succession,  35-36. 

“  Pope,  burning  of  the.”  92. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  afterward  Duke  (William  Bentinck), 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  28.  His  deportment,  toward 
William  III.,  28.  His  jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle ; 
liis  embassy  in  Paris,  28,  29.  Splendour  of  his  equi¬ 
page,  29.  Impression  on  the  French  people,  30.  His 
personal  popularity;  reception  by  the  King,  30.  His 
demand  for  the  removal  of  James  II.'s  Court  from  St. 
Germains,  30.  Remonstrates  against  the  countenance 
given  to  assassins,  31.  Annoyances  caused  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  31.  His  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  32,  34.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Pomponne  and  Torcy,  35.  Applies  to  Wil¬ 
liam  for  instructions;  his  answer  to  tho  French  nego¬ 


tiators;  his  farewell  interview  with  Lewis  XIV.;  hon¬ 
ours  paid  to  him.  36.  His  sullen  behaviour  to  William 
III.,  39.  Commissioner  for  signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo, 

46.  His  continued  hostility  to  Albemarle,  59.  Repels  tho 

King’s  advances,  60.  Retires  from  Court,  60.  His  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  death  bed  of  William  III.,  95. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  his  intrigues  at  Madrid  in  behalf 
of  the  French;  becomes  Prime  Minister,  60.  His  infi¬ 
delity  and  hypocrisy,  60-61.  Practises  on  the  king’s 
superstition,  61. 

P°91SSf2’  'Frer“;l1  ambassadori  ordered  to  leave  England, 

Prior,  Matthew,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland ;  anecdote  of  his  conversation 
with  Portland,  29.  Attentions  paid  to  him  iD  Paris,  30 
Takes  the  part’of  Albemarle  against  Portland,  69,  60. 

Psalmanazar,  George,  his  account  of  highway  robbery  in 
the  south  of  France,  37,  note. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  33. 

Quiros,  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de,  discovers  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  46. 

Resumption  Bill,  the,  83.  Tacked  by  tho  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill,  85.  The  Lords’  Amend¬ 
ments  rejected  by  the  Commons,  85,  86.  Conferences, 
86.  The  bill  passed,  87. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers 
to  the  Resumption  Rill,  85. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  brings  forward  the 
subject  of  the  Scottish  colonisation  scheme.  68. 

Romney,  Earl  of  (Henry  Sidney),  grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
property  to  him,  82. 

Itooke,  Sir  George,  his  dispute  with  Lord  Orford,  59. 

Russell,  Edward.  Seo  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  intercedes  with  William  III.  in  be¬ 
half  of  Lord  Clancarty,  14. 

Russia,  ignorance  in  regard  to,  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  25.  Trade  with;  early  English  embassies,  their 
description  of  the  barbnrism  of  the  court  ami  capital, 
20, 26.  Barbarism  of  the  Russian  legations  in  England, 


St.  Mawcs,  borough  of,  93. 

Scotland,  eager  adoption  otraterson’s  scheme  for  the 
colonisation  of  Darien,  65,  66.  Shares  rapidly  subscribed 
for;  poverty  of  the  country  at  that  time.  66.  Indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  resistance  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the 
colonisation  scheme,  69.  Rejoicings  on  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  colony,  70,  71.  Secoud  expedition, 
71.  Petition  to  the  King,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  expedition,  76.  Union  with  Eng¬ 
land  the  object  of  William  III.’s  anxiety  in  his  last 
illness,  94. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  elected,  in  his  absenco,  for  Exeter 
(1698),  43.  His  violent  speech  on  the  election  of 
Speaker,  48.  His  violent  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of 
Kirke  for  the  death  of  bis  son,  75,  76.  Ilis  violeut  ha¬ 
rangue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  75.  Ilis  invectives 
against  Somers,  86.  Manager  of  the  conference  on  the 

__  Resumption  Bill  Amendments,  86. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding,  his  death  from 
a  wound  received  in  a  duel,  75. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  the  second  expedition  to 
Darien,  71.  His  death,  73. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  elected  for  Exeter  in  169S: 
his  previous  career,  43. 

Smith.  Aaron,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  76. 

Smuggling,  systematic,  in  1698,  19. 

Somers,  John  (afterward  Lord),  his  pamphlet  against  dis¬ 
banding  the  army,  known  as  “  Thu  Balancing  Letter,” 
8-9.  His  retirement  for  his  health,  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
43.  Receives  a  despatch  announcing  the  First  Parti¬ 
tion  Treaty;  his  representation  to  the  King  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  45.  Remonstrates  with  William 
on  his  resolution  to  ubunrton  England,  50.  His  speech 
on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  54.  Ilis  rapid  rise 
and  modesty;  hatred  of,  ty  the  violent  Tory  leaders, 
76;  77.  _IIis  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  William 
Kidd,  77-78.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  79.  Trium¬ 
phant  exculpation,  79.  Grant  of  Crown  property  con¬ 
ferred  on  him.  80.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  81. 
Rancour  of  the  Tory  leaders  toward  him,  86.  His  pru¬ 
dent  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  Resumption  Rill,  87. 
Unsuccessful  motion  for  his  exclusion  from  office,  88. 
Southampton,  Thomas  Wriotbesley,  Earl  of.  joins  in 
the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Rill,  85. 

Southwark,  election  for  (1701).  93. 

Spain,  expected  vacancy  of  the  crown  ;  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  dominions  at  stake,  32.  Weakness 
of  the  empire,  S2.  Its  tendency  to  dissolution,  33. 
Supremacy  of  Castile  ;  candidates  for  the  succession, 
the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  33.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  33,  34.  Factions  in  the  court  of 
Madrid,  34.  Discussion  regarding  the  succession  bo- 
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tween  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lewis  XIV.’s  ministers, 
36-36.  Proposals  on  the  part  of  France,  36.  Discussions 
at  Newmarket  between  William  III.  and  the  Count  of 
Tallnrd,  37,38.  Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo,  the  First 
Partition  Treaty,  43-45.  The  provisions  become  known 
to  the  Spaniards.  46.  Complications  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  55.  Renewed  discussions,  60. 
The  Second  Partition  Treaty,  60.  Riots  in  Madrid ; 
consequent  supremacy  of  the  French  faction  under 
Cardinal  Portocarrero.  61.  Information  received  of  the 
Second  Partition  Treaty;  sentiment  toward  William 
III..  62.  Insulting  message.  63.  Suspension  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  between  England  and  Spain,  63.  Pre¬ 
vious  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  Darieu ;  see  Darien. 

Spencer,  Charles.  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland), 
his  entry  on  public  life;  his  taste  for  books  and  Whig* 
gism,  6.  Object  of  his  policy,  6. 

Standiug  armies,  strong  aversion  to,  in  England,  5. 
Arguments  against  them,  7.  The  arguments  self-con- 
tra-dictory,  7.  Lord  Somers’  reply,  8,  9.  Contingency 
of  a  French  invasion,  8.  Reference  to  Grecian  history, 
8,  and  note.  To  the  army  of  Hannibal,  9. 

Stock-jobbing,  fluctuations  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  55. 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  endeavour  to  fix  a 
charge  of  murder  on  Spencer  Cowper,  74,  75.  See 
Cowper,  Spencer. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of,  alarm  at  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  6.  Ilis  political  character,  6.  Attacks  on 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons;  his  friends  in  the 
House,  10.  Utterly  distrusted  by  his  colleagues;  his 
alarm  at  the  clamour  raised  against  him,  11.  Resigns 
oflice,  11. 

Tallard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to  England,  36.  His  in¬ 
structions.  37.  Splendour  of  his  appointments;  accom¬ 
panies  William  HI.  to  Newmarket.  37.  Discussions  on 
the  Spanish  Succession,  37,  38.  His  impression  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  firmness  and  good  faith,  38.  Renewed  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Loo.  42.  The  treaty  signed,  46. 

Tankerville,  Ford  Grey,  Earl  of  (Lord  Grey  of  Wark), 
his  speech  on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  54. 
Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  his  unhappy 
career,  76. 

Tenison,  Dr.,  joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Resumption  Bill.  85.  Withdraws  his  opposition  at  a 
critical  moment,  87.  Attends  William  III.  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  95. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.,  bis  share  in  the  con¬ 
versation  with  Portland  on  the  Spanish  Succession,  35, 
36.  Resists  the  recognition  of  James  III.  by  Lewis  XIV., 
89,  90.  His  excuses  to  the  British  ambassador,  91. 

Tredenham,  discovered  at  the  supper-party  at  the  Blue 
Posts,  91,  92.  Elected  for  the  private  borough  of  St. 
Mawes,  93. 

Trenchard,  John,  liis  pamphlet  in  favour  of  disbanding 
the  army,  7.  One  of  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring 
into  the  Irish  forfeitures;  violent  report  framed  by 
him,  82. 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  his  resignation  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  State,  10,  59. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of.  takes  up  the  schemes 
of  William  Paterson,  64.  Gives  the  Royal  consent  to 
the  Act  incorporating  the  Darieu  Company,  66.  Dis¬ 
missed  by  William  III.,  69. 

Tyre,  commercial  prosperity  of,  64. 

Venice,  commercial  prosperity  of,  64,  65. 

Vernon,  made  Secretary  of  State,  10.  Elected  for  West¬ 


minster,  42.  His  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  violence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Resumption  Bill,  84. 

Vernon  Correspondence,  53,  note. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth,  her  marriage  to  George  Hamilton, 
afterward  Earl  of  Orkney ;  receives  a  grant  of  Crown 
property  in  Ireland,  82. 

Westminster,  Election  for  (1698),  character  of  the  con¬ 
stituency.  42.  Montague  and  Vernon  returned,  42.  Elec¬ 
tion  for  (1701),  93. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (1701),  93. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord),  disappointed  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  10.  Iiis  electioneering  defeats 
in  1698,  42.  Ilis  duel  with  Viscount  Cbeyney,  75.  Joins 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill, 
85.  Recovers  his  influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  93. 

Whigs,  division  in  their  party  on  the  question  of  dis¬ 
banding  the  army,  7.  Success  of  their  administration, 
41.  Unpopularity  of,  in  1698,  41.  Evils  caused  by  their 
retention  of  office  after  Parliamentary  defeats,  53,  54. 

Whitehall,  the  palace  burnt  down,  24. 

William  I.,  Priuce  of  Orange,  his  final  interview  with. 
Philip  IV.,  56. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King  of  England, 
difficulties  of  his  situation  after  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
5,  6.  Opens  the  Session  of  Parliament;  the  Parliament 
well  affected  to  him,  9.  His  grants  of  Crown  lands  to 
his  Dutch  favourites,  14.  Ilis  speech  on  proroguing 
Parliament  in  1698,  24.  Ilis  unwillingness  to  rebuild 
Whitehall,  25.  Ilis  intercourse  with  the  Czar  Peter,  27. 
His  conciliatory  letters  to  Portland,  28,  29.  His  politic 
profusion  in  the  appointments  of  the  embassy  to  France 
under  Portland,  30.  Ilis  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  36.  Ilis  negotiations  with  Tal¬ 
lard  at  Newmarket,  37,  38.  His  impatience  to  leave 
England,  38.  Ilis  reconciliation  with  Marlborough,  39. 
Sets  sail  for  Holland,  39.  Terms  agreed  upon  with  Tal¬ 
lard  at  Loo^  signs  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  43.  Ilis 
imprudence  iu  neglecting  to  conciliate  the  English;  de¬ 
tained  by  the  wind  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  opening 
Parliament,  47.  His  speech  from  the  throne,  48.  DiL 
ference  between  him  and  his  ministers  on  resisting  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  48,  49.  Ilis  iudignation  at  be¬ 
ing  required  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards,  49.  Contem¬ 
plates  abandoning  England,  49,  50.  Recovers  his  self- 
commaud.  54.  Ilis  speech  on  giving  his  assent  to  tne 
bill  for  disbanding  the  army,  54.  His  imprudent  perti¬ 
nacity  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  56.  His  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Commons,  56.  Strong  feeling  on  the  rejection 
of  bis  request,  57.  His  speech  iu  proroguing  Parliament, 
58.  Ministerial  changes,  58-59.  Divisions  in  his  house¬ 
hold,  59-60.  Ilis  endeavours  to  conciliate  Portland,  60. 
His  return  from  the  Continent,  76.  Ilis  speech  on 
opening  Parliament,  78,  79.  Ilis  grant  of  Irish  lands 
to  the  Countess  of  Orkney  (Elizabeth  Villiers),  82.  His 
answer  to  the  Speaker  on  his  grants  of  Irish  forfeited 
estates.  84.  Prorogues  Parliament  in  displeasure,  88. 
His  declining  health,  89,  90,  and  note.  Receives  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  proclamation  of  James  III.;  his  measures, 

91.  Returns  to  England,  92.  Dissolves  Parliament, 

92.  Alarming  state  of  his  health;  his  last  letter  to 
Ileinsius,  94.  Ilis  fall  from  horseback;  his  message  to 
Parliament  recommending  measures  for  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  94.  Ilis  death-bed,  95.  Ilis  death,  95. 

Williamson.  Sir  Joseph,  commissioner  for  signing  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  58. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  forfeited 
Irish  property  bestowed  on  him,  82. 


THE  END. 
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